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i j Part the Second. 

i CnATTER XXII. POREBODINGS. 

Ihss Manuel had returned. She had been at 
Torquay, or at. S*., Leonard’s, or at. some of those 
shtiltcred winter comers where invalids go to 
I find colour and strength. This her world sup- 

' posed ; her court of writers and clorgynianical” 

i reviewers, all knew this ; and when they made 

tlicir cnngralulaiions on her return, never sus- 
I peefed that lier frosli brilliancy v.as owing to the 
! keen breezes of the little dun town so far away. 
I She returned with all the enthusiasm of triumph. 

! Almost on the day of her arrival she mot Major 

i Carter. lie had heard of her visit. He had 

1 fallen in with Fermor, who, in a ])Ct1isli way, had 

! told of her sudden departure. “She is gone, 

: God knows wdierc, and has, told uoiiody,” Which 

' spcccli disturbed the major not a little. Now, as 

she pas.>eii him lo enter a shop, there was a 
: look of insolent victory in her face, wliich made 

; him yet moj-e uiief\fy, and sent him home 

' thoughtful. If he had only watched her care- 

; fully for the rest of the day, he w'ould not have 

‘ slept that night. 

, For early that morning Mr. Speedy had re- 
' ceived a fairy-looking note at his Irrefragable 

oUice, and was almost intoxicated at lluding in 
;; it a request that he w’oukl, after oflice hours, 
wait oil Miss Manuel at her hous(i. From 
that day he became generally superior to liomcly 
Mrs. Speedy. The note was long preserved in 
llui Speedy avcliivcs, and it lay for many a day 
on ilic top of the oilier notes in the little basket. 
Major Carter w^as not passing, or he w ould have 
seen Mr. Speedy with a new pair of gloves going 
in, and Major Carter w\as not Asmodcus Cart<jr, 
or he woidd have frantically torn away the 
i front of l/tal house, of jJl houses in London, 
to sec and hear Miss Manuel and the man ot 
business sitting close, and talking with extra- 
ordinary eagerness. Major Carter difl not watch 
the terminus at Eustou-squai*c for the uight-traiu 
1 to start, or he W’ould have seen a muffled Mr. 
j ISpccdy drive up and take a ticket for Bangor, 
i on “ special mission,” as it w^as said at the ollicc, 
where he was missed next day. On this special 
I mission,” sent by order of the diicctors, he was 
! away mor^ than a week. Thus over. the head of 


unsuspecting Major Carter was already liauging a j ; 
spectral sword of Damocles, and as it s\vung | ; 
and shook, he felt himself brouglit within its cold j 
shadow, and shivered ; but the world w’as going I 
so pleasantly wdili him, iliat he shook off all dis- j 
agreeable thoughts for the present. j 

Mrs. Fermor, full of enthusiasm and young | 
affection, had soon shut out the memory of w’liat i 
she had heard during her nigld-watch, and carnc 1 1 
eagerly to welcome her friend back again. She j ; 
had worked herself into a sort of romantic love * : 
for this friend; and though she felt again, when •! 
ascending the stairs, something of licr old recol- , 
lections, when she entered and sow ^liss Maiiiiel ! 
sitting nearly as “ bri^iiht” as ever, she forgot it, and ; ! 
ran forward to embrace Jier with refd affection. 'I 
“I am so glad, so delighted, to st‘C a on clown ; 
again,” she said, with a sort of punctuation, as ! 
it w'crc, of kissing. | 

railline tried to be cold, but her rc>olatlon * i 
gave way before the geimine delight of liiis j* 
faithful little w^onum. Then she tunu\l fismi ;; 
her suddenly and sharply, and she called herself * : 
(mentally) “ Sho-Jud:is !” ’ 

“I am so glad!” said Mrs. Fermor. “I 
never discovered until you wutc ill how' much !l 
I liked you. I (loir t know why ; we h.ave • | 
known each oilier for so short a time ; and 1 dare 1 
i say,” she added, a little ruefully, for she. again j! 

I thought of what she had heard during llu* rnglit- , ' 
watching, “ you do not care so much for me s | 
And she looked at her wistfully. , j 

“ IVhy should you think tliat r” said Pauline. ; , 
“ You know 1 like you, and iiulced I feel grateful I , 
for all you have done for me. I only Icurut lo- < ; 
day how yoii nursed and watched me. Audit !j 
has distressed me more timu you would sup])o.se. ! ' 
1 wanted nobody,” and she added, a little vche- j j 
mcntly, “ and you — not for the world. You might j ! 
liavc caught it-. But .1 aiu indeed grateful.” And j j 
again she turned sharply, and called herself ji 
Judas. “ I never thank,” she went on earnestly, j ! 
“They tell me I am cold, and do^not feel obliga- 
tions. So that you will understand, if I should 
ever appear not to value what you have done as it 
deserves to be valued, you will set it down to the 
right cause. Don’t judge me too harshly ; there 
may be more behind than you know of. W'c may 
not all have our free will.” 

De(‘ply mystified at the beseeching manner 
wijh which this was said, Mrs. IJcrinor knew not ! 

i a 


what to niake of it. I don't know," she said, 
*‘but I am suxe you will be always kind and 
good." She added, piteously, “ 1 seem to kave 
no frieiids now« I have so few to care fot me, 
and those few She stopped. 

‘‘But your husband," said Miss Manuel, "is 
not lie all in all, as they put it P" 

. The little lady's little brow contracted. Her 
eyes fell towards tlie ground. “ I dare say it is 
my fault," she said. “ it may be. I am very 
young and foolish. Perhaps if I had some one to 
advise and counsel mo, some kind person tliat 
understands me, or would try and understand me. 
I thought of this very often during the nights 
that 1 was with you. From the very first day 
I was attracted to you—I felt that you would 
aid and assist mo in some difficulty. And 
now 1 am sure, if I were to put confidence in 
you and tell you my little troubles, you, who I 
think are beginning to like me — ^you who are so 
good and noble 

Miss Manuel, who had been listening with her 
eyes fixed on the other, turned hastily and rose. 
“ No, no," she said, “ not to me. To any one in 
the world but me. I am not fit to advise any 
one. Good and noble ! No, no. Wicked, rather. 
1 have no will, no strength. I am a weak, 
miserable being* Leave me, leave me quick. I 
am ill still, 1 believe, and talk absurdly. Leave 
me now. 1 shall bo better to-morrow." 

Mrs. Fermor departed, sad and wondering. 
When she was gone, Pauline fell upon and buried 
her lace in the cushions of a sofa, sobbing wildly. 
" Good God ! good God ! what am 1 coming to ? 
What devilish task is this 1 have plunged into? 
Destroying the innocent, poisoning the pure! 
No, no— save me, save me; and spare that poor, 
gentle, tender, confiding thing !” 

She felt a hand upon lier shoulder, and she 
started up. “ Whom would you spare ?” said 
her brol her, scornfully ; “ that girl who has just 
left yon ? Never, by my soul ! never ! not wliilc 
] live ! If your liaiid fails, then is mine ready 
—far rougher, and far more deadly. So choose. 
1 am growing impatient. It is too long. AJi, 
Pauline! yon treat an oath lightly, it seems. 
Your memory is growing weak. To me it seems 
but last night, and that our darling Violet is 
lying in the next room. Come, take a serious 
warning, or, as sure ns I live, I go out into the 
open roads and make shorter work of it. I shall, 
surely as I live 1” He then looked round and 
round tlie room with a susi)icious glare, as if some 
one was concealed. “ How can you want me to 
of these things P I want no promptings* 
carriejs me on only loo .fast. You are 
fij^elting, and will soon have forgot ten, I never 

I saw her last night He 

stimiP, looking round wildly. 

Sirc was frightened, and soothed him. “ Now, 
Louis," she said, "depend on me. Leave all to 
me. Indeed 1 have not forgotten, and never, 
never shall." Those words of his oftcu repeated 
\the;nselves ; butiiiattcrly she had noticed they 
glew more. inteAne, and lasted longer. 


"No," she said, "I must go on. He is right. 
The guilty stiH’flourish, and shall be overtaken.” 

CHiLPTEB XXIIL XAUY LAUBA STIiati WOllKINO. 

The glowing cheek and rich red lip, for which 
‘Mrs. Fermor was noted, were paling off into 
lighter tones. A wrung and wistful look was in 
her bright eyes. In her little soul, a stiff strong 
stubborn pride was working. It had worked its 
way, like a strong current through the earth of au 
embankment ; and the " breach," as it would be 
called, between her and her " lord,” was widening 
with every fresh day. 

She went out a good deal into “society,” 
where, like many wandering married ladies, 
whose lords do not choose to wander with them, 
she found plenty of pleasant friends and strangers 
to chatter with, and even— to use the good- 
natured word which eopeniently cloaks up so 
many derelictions — even' to “ flirt” w^ith. Had a 
friendly lady on an ottoman close by introduced 
that word to her, she would have coloured up, 
and gathered in the folds of her dress with noisy 
nistle, and indignantly played the respectable 
young woman outraged. With her it was all 
homage, and intellectual talk with men— the 
old moral spring-guns and “ gins” of fatal power 
and mischief. Mrs. Fermor, therefore, was seen 
at many parties, and the observant remarked 
I that “that Mr. llomainc" was at nearly all the 
honses where Mrs. Fermor was seen. 

There was an intimate air in his manner, the 
observant observed, which she herself was con** 
scions of, and struggled against. He had tiic 
look of coming with her there, and of taking her 
away, though in effect he did neither. He saw 
her down to halls, and there imperiously took 
her cloak from another holding it lor her to ])nt 
on. And though lie did not go near her much in 
rooms, she had a feeling that she was always 
under liis eyes. She began to feel, indeed, that 
tiiis must not go further, and had determined 
that, as soon as the holy work in his regard slie 
had put her hand to was satisfactorily accom- 
plished, it should cease. Poor quick vivacious 
little soul ! impetuous, aggrieved, with a. sore 
heart under her tulle, she was kept up by her 
pride. That “holy work” she bad undertaken 
was pretty near to being accomplished. It was 
said that Mrs. Massinger’s marriage had made no 
such brilliant iinprt'ssion as was reckoned on 
(one of her professional critics said she was 
"curdy”), and the town resented it as if it wcrc^ 
her fault. The noble carl who looked to those 
matters, and "rated” belles as seamen are rated, 
before and after the mast, had smiled con- 
temptuously as he looked down on her through 
his gold "pinclmose,” as the French call it. 
" Blancmange, my good Fitzroy,” lie said, shut- 
ting up his " piuchnosc.” " Blancmange, and no 
more. There are people, of course, who like blanc- 
mange." 

The ileophyte was behaving valiantly. It did 
seem as though he would be firm in his faith. 
But already the Fiery Cross of Scandal had been 
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they wqdld surely have sacrificed her. .The toy 
of this elderly populace knew no bounds, and 
they almost thirsted for her blood. 

It wa^ wonderful indeed. Alicia Mary had 
been difficult to ” placer but her incomparable 
mother had brought her in a winner, as the skilful 
jockey docs the indifferent horse, simply by 
splendid riding. Rut what was difficult with 
Alicia Mary seemed almost impossible with 
Blanche, who was raw, helpless, and without 
any fertility of resource. ‘‘ Splendid riding” was 
here profitless ; but Fortune took pity on this 
gallant Lady Laura, and, by some combination 
of accidents, fascinated the young Spendlcsham 
with the charms of Blanche. The "finest wo- 
man” he bad ever known was a fresh barmaid at 
a fishing inn in the country, for whom he had 
had an agonising attacliment. But the barmaid 
had long since married respectably— *1.6. into an 
opulent butcher interest. The features of Blanche 
recalled the old romauce, and the fresh barmaid 
I seemed to live again in the person of Blanche. 

But young Spendlcsham was not yet sui juris. 
The law had furnished him with some odious janis- 
saries called guardians, who were wary and watch- 
ful. One of these was happily an old admirer of 
Lady Laura’s, Sir John Westende, of Westende 
House, who, as young Sir Jolin, clapped and ap- 
plauded when she, as young Lady Laura, was fly- 
ing round in tulle and flowers on her bare* backed 
steed. These were the deligJitful days when we 
had " figure,” and a "neck,” and colour, and light 
in our eyes, and all the ambrosial charms of youth. 
Sir John, it was thought, was sure to "come 
forward but he was irresolute, and went back 
again timidly when he had advanced. 

The young Sir John of those days had not the 
Westende property, which came in late, lie 
had a modest but sufficient patrimony, and was 
deeply in love with Lady Laura. The latter, if 
ever she liked any mau, might be said to have 
liked Sir John, and told liim so. But sentiment, 
with her, could only be indulged iu where it was 
to be had gratis ; any laying out of money on it 
was out of the question. Young Sir John went 
away happy to travel for two months, and when 
he retuimed found that a personal friend had 
been invited to take liis place ; a personal friend, 
too, whose prospects were, if anything, only a 
I shade better than his own. The skilful w^ho 
’ maaag^ her affaii’s thought tlicy were bound to 
benefit of ever so trifling an advan- 
tagfej^iteftfeonsidering that the Westende pro- 
perty not then come in (it eventually "came 
in” by an aunt), it was only natural that they 
should act as they did. The balance, which took 
the shape of sentiment, could not be reduced 
into moneys numbered; and was, of course, left 
out of the reckoning. Sir John was put back; 
the friend, who was shy and retiring, received 
notice that it was now Ms turn. This caused a 
breach. Young Sir John, after some excited ex- 
postulation, retired to Westende, while Lady 
Laura married Mr. Fermor. 

Oi^ th^ st^ he was furious, got a severe Al- 


ness, recovered, and went away to the Continent 
By-and-by the aunt died, and the Westende 
propei*ty "came in” unexpectedly. The news 
gave a dreadful pang to Lady Laura ; and later 
Sir John married handsomely. The lady he mar- 
ried was the well-known Miss Chedder, of tlie 
banker’s family, with, as some of the elder 
ladies put it, "sixty thousand pounds to her 
back, iny dear,” but who had also sixty thou- 
sand tongues. She was a stalwart lady, and 
brought with lier to the family the whole story of 
the Fermor afiair, which she kept alive and fresh 
by constant daily allusion, rubbing salt into an 
old sore. For sixteen years Sir John led a ihisc- 
rable life, with the Lady Lilura business flourished 
iu his face, hurled at his back as he left the room, 
tumbled about his ears like broken crockery, 
dashed on his cheeks like hot scalding tea— until 
the famous Miss Chedder died, and left him a 
widower, with two good-looking daughters. 

Young Sir John by-and-by thus became a 
fatherly Sir John, later on a middle-aged Sir 
Jolui, and was now a fresh and elderly Sir 
John. But he had never forgiven the Fcr- 
mors. He had now grey whiskers and a round 
clean face, with a light-blue tic and wdiite waist- 
coat. For him W'as the liandsomc carriage with 
the bays st.'on waiting at tJic foot of the stcjis as 
the train haltoct at ^V'^ostende; and to him porters 
and station-master at Westende obsequiously 
touched their caps. Tlicu as the train passed over 
the viaduct, its passengers saw the bright car- 
riage and brighter horses below, rolling dong 
the winding road, dipping into the clumps d’ 
trees, and reappearing proudly in tlic sun, making 
the mile and a half or so of journey which lay 
between Westende House and the station. 

Sir Jolufs sister liad married a brother of the 
late Lord Spendlcsham, so that it was quite 
fitting tliat he should be appointed one of the 
guardians. Sir John himself liaving the two 
good-looking daughters, it was natural tliat he 
should begin to associate his ward and his 
daughters together, iu a tranquil and prospec- 
tive manner. Uc always indeed said that liis 
ward was not worth his salt, and had no wit, and 
never would liave any, and the sooner he made a 
fool of himstdf the better. 

This at least was his tone until suddenly one 
day a co-guarJiaii came down to the station 
and took the pleasant road that led to the park, 
specially to commuiiicate the news that young 
Spendlcsham had aiiuouiiced that he was going 
to marry on the very day lie came of age. Sir 
John, who was in his garden with his blue tie on 
and a grey " wide-awake” hat,, took this news 
savagely — his lace grew pink with rage and ex- 
citement, and he threw down his stick upon the 

gravel walk. "It shan’t he ! By it shan’t 

be,” he said; "curse their impudence.” (Sir 
John swore on great occasions.) " What do they 
mean ? Tliey have done tliis on purpose. . That 
woman has laid it all out ; I know it.” 

For an hour he was in a fury, then ordered his 
carriage and drove into the country ‘town six 




' mites off to see Padgett, the country attorney 
and coal agent. Having seen Padgett, he posted 
np to London and saw his ward. H,e came in 
on him very hot, and very incoherent. The boy 
wrapped an imaginary toga about him, and drew , 
himself up lo meet the storm. I don’t believe 
it,” said Sir John, injudiciously, “not a word of 
ifr. They have been making a fool of you, sir. 
I wondo;' yomjjave not more sense. You must he 
watched like a child in the nursery. Pack up 
^emr things, and come domi with me to the 
country. I’ll exiiose these people.” 

“Never!” said the young lord, still in his 
toga ; “ my word is pledged — the word of a 
peer.” 

“ The word of a noodle,” roared Sir John. 
“ Don^t spout in that fashion to me ! Ah 1 I am 
ashamed of you. An old stale bit of crust like 
that— who has been kicking about the ball-rooms 
for years.” 

“It’s a shame to speak of a lady in that way,” 
said the you’h. “ She loves me. 1 shall be of 
age in a few months, and cun do as I like.” 

. With this tone in the discussion, of course no 
progress was made. Sir John went away foam- 
ing, and -determined to “e.\.pose those ])cople.” 

ilc was at a diimer-i)arly that night, and, after 
the dinner-part y, “ went on” moodily to some 
“ rout,” There he saw M iss Manuel, who had 
always a regard for “ oldish” men. She was 
always thus protesting against the cold and 
Pagan system of modern manners, wliieli earries 
out. the aged of the tribe and exposes ilicm, as 
they get helpless, on mount aius, with a pot of 
rice. She always fought the battle of the old, 
and said how grateful tliey were for any considera- 
tion, and so anxious to fit themselves to tlic times 
lliat liadlcfMhem behind, if the world would only 
let them. This niglit slie was flushed with victory, 
having just returned from her W elsh expedition. 

Sir John told her his troubles, working him- 
self into a perfect heat as he did so. “They 
are a mere set of adveuLurei> lliosc Fermors,” 
he said, “that should be exposeil. I don’t 
sec why T should be keeping them up. TJicy 
have always treated me scur\ily, from tlie fath(»r 
downwards. 1 was vciy near being taken in 
myself by that sclieming woman. She did her 
best to catch rne, but I had wit enough to escape 
her.” (It was so long ago. Sir John might safely 
give out this new version.) “She was a fine 
woman then, and I hail a raging schoolboy’s 
I fancy for her ; and, ma’am, bcliaved nobly— nobly, 
as it seems to me now — wlicn she found she 
j could not get me, and took up with that stupid 
I blundering Fermor. I could have broken the 
I thing off ill ten seconds; but I didn’t. 1 said 
nothing ; no, not a word, and they were married.” 

I Sir Jolin had worked himself into a perfect 
r heat as he thouglit of his treatment. 

Miss Manuel listened eagerly, and then said 
suddenly, “ 1 never heard. Do tell me, Sir John.” 

But Sir Jolin had repented on the ^pot. It 
was so long ago, he said ; it was a mere story of 
the day, and he wasn’t sure that it was a story at 


all. “ Look at their ingratitude,” he went on, 
in a fresh burst ; “ tliat poor devil, Pooock, who 
has helped thegi through many a business, they 
will do nothing for him — nothing wliat'erer.” 

“It is very hard,” said Miss Manuel ; “you 
know they are not friends of mine. It is nohato 
to say that we liave cause to regret an acquainti- 
ance with t/ud family. I am told it is not con- 
sidered a very serious thing now, and that the 
young men of the day mean it for mei*e amuse- 
ment. But still, I cannot bring myself to know 
Lady Laura, or to like her.” 

The allusion to Sir Hopkins made a deep im- 
pression on Miss Manuel. She almost despised 
that restless plotting spirit, and could scarcely 
bring herself to think him of sufficient dignity to 
be the object even of punishment. She had 
avoided him almost witli contempt. Now she 
sought him. Slie w'as struck by the decay and 
blight that had settled on his face. "You have 
quite given me up, Sir Hopkins,” she said to liim. 
“ There was a time when you used lo como and 
sec me, and talk about your travels, and the 
treaties, and wild natives. Come and see me to* 
morrow.” 

The old iniriguci*, whose diplomatic heart was 
made sick to (Icath b/hopc deferred, and who 
had furrov/s of sickly frctfulness and anxiety 
marked on his cheeks, was glad^to have an op- 
portunity to air his grievances— and eamc. 

His hair was scat! cred and thin. “ It is the 
way of the world,” he said, nervously (he was 
only now finding out that way of the world)— 
“always the way they use you when i hey don’t 
want you.” (But had it not been Sir Hop- 
kins’s on 11 way to the world ?) “lam sure a 
man who had composed those Waipiti tixiubles 
Mould have a claim. AVhy, old Lord Boldcro 
said fo’ me, only this day, ‘ No fellow like you, 
Pocock, for handling the natives !’ Ilis very 
M'ords, Miss Manuel ! And that young couccilcd 
Harding Hauaper, who can sit in an office easily 
enough, and give pert answers easily enough 
too, lie tells me that lic is afraid nothing cau be 
done for me.” 

“ But,” said Miss I^Iaiiuel, gently, “ you should 
get your friends to \i'ork for you — the Fermors, 
for instance.” 

“TlicFcrmors!” said Sir Hopkins ; “In-ould 
die sooner than ask them for anything. You 
don’t know all 1 have done for those people— 
the sacrifices, the trouble— and I have asked 
them to use some little interest (and they cau 
work the Ihiryshaft influence well), and they re- 
fused. You don’t know what obligations they 
are under to me.” 

‘^Tt is very hard,” said Mss Manuel. 

“ Hard, it is monstrous !” 1*3 said, piteously. 
“ They talk of being old ! Look at Boldero, he 
is tea years older than I am, but they &oni iim 
out. Of course they did. He has married into 
the office, and they will do auy job for him. But 
it is always the way— -and the way of the world.” 

It was pitiable to hear thisMrorldling so severe 
on the world he had loved and served. As Miss 
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Mnroel loolred ai she voadea^ »•: the Sir Bc^kiiis looked ^ her piteously. He 
change tphat l»d «o»*-<Hi lam. He seemed to uuderetoodp^otly. "I should t have allooea 
have groira dd slmoBt drivdhag. A year to it j I was irritated, you iaow, *® 7 ”^“ 

or two of chsiog Sad ii^portuaity anxiety imploringly. "Ea^y hwow and. chivalry, ino, 
had brought this all about. He was no tonger it would not be right, indeed, 
the p leuMm^t ^ Hopldns, who gave dinners and Miss Manuel burst into a fit of laugfiier. 
who ate them, and who went aU^ the higdi'ways ”Wh^ heroics!” slm said. ^ 

^ Hte' in listcm shoes. No wonder the young touching the family honour ? _Not I, inaee(^ 1 
flippant children of F. O. said he had quite assure you. But I was only joking. Sir Hopkins, 
"brdten up.” “ I don’t ^peak to the Fermors Poor me to have influence witii Harding Haua> 
aow,” he went on. “All I asked her was to go per, or with any one ! They only laugh at us 
to the old duke, who used to admire her so long weak women.” And she stood up. “I have 
ago. He coiUds’t refuse. 1 know he couldn’t, heaps of letters to write. By the wsiy, 1 liave 
There is a history about that, l^en I said, a just written to Harding Hanaper.” And she 
letter, a few lines. She wants to nurse her inte- pointed to a note in the distance, 
rest for her family. Carter, too, who did dirty Miserable irresolution was in Sir .HopkiM’s 
work enough for the family — ^they have treated anxious face. But he could not resist going 
Mm just the same.” . out with pride and dignity. “You are very crud 

Miss Idanuel’s eyes flashed. “Dirty woric, to me, Miss Manuel,” he said. “You bear 
indeed,” she said ; “ but he will find his account. maliM, I see. Good-by.” 

As they ail will.” Miss Manuel stood in the same attitude for 

Sir Hopkins lodced a little confused. “1 many moments watching the door by which he 
meant,” he said, “that old business, long ago. had passed. “I hold him,’’ she said triumphantly, 
As 'for Eastpor^ I give you my honour. Miss “in the hollow of my hand. The wretched crea- 

Manuel ” ture would sell his soul for office.” She was 

“X have heard of that old affoii',” said she, turning to go to her desk, when the door was 
eagerly ; “ but never the details.” opened softly, the worn fiice was put in again, 

“ O, it’s an old story,” he said, “ forgotten and Sir Hopkins said : 

now. I mean their ingratitude ; is it not bad ?” " If you are not busy now, Miss Manuel ” 

Said Miss Manuel, suddenly : “ I have some " Busy,” said she, “ not at all ! We C!in have 

little influence in the direction you speak of. An an hoar’s comfortable chat, and tea— I know you 
official friend told me lately that he could help like }'our afternoon cup of tea— and, shall I tell 
a friend of mine, in a small way; that is, I could them to let in no one?” 
speak to him, you know.” Sir Hopkins looked over irresolutely in the 

Could you! 0, could you!” said Sir Hop- direction of Mr. Harding Hanaperis note, it 
kins, in the fervour of senile gratitude. " How was not gone. He drew in his chair, laid his lint 
kind, how good, how generous ! 0, Miss Manuel, on the ground beside him, as he always did, and 

I shall never forget it; never, nevcn! Anything, said, " Shall I tell you a story ?” 

you know, will do,” . “I se® 1 skall have to re-write my letter,” 

“It is difficult,” she said; “but I can promise said Miss Manuel, tearing up Mr. Hauaper’s 
it to you. There was an island — ^Prince Some- letter. 


body’s, I think." 

Yes, yes. Lee Boo’s. How did you know ?” 
he said, in astonishment. 

“ I know many things,” said Pauline ; “ more 
tlian ever a diplomatist would suppose ; and I 
am carious to know more. I have a woman’s 
teSte for gossip. Sir Hopkins. Sit down there, 
and tell me your little Ut of ugly family busi- 
ness — to amuse me.” 

Instantly he became the old sly-lookiug Sir 
Hopkins, and gknoed at her sideways, as he 
would have done long ago at a Waipiti trying to 
.■j^^ him in. “I am not to be entrapped or 
liduccd,” he seemed to say. What he did say 
was, “ 0, it is a stupid old story. Miss Manuel j 
would not interest you in the least. But,” he 
added, nervonsly, “about Harding Hamtper. 
He has influeiime there, which he ought not to 
have, and a word from him ” 

“And a word from me to him?” said Pauline. 
"No, I am afraid. You sec, I must keep any 
little trifiiug influence I have for my own family, 
like Iiady Laura, and for my slaves, who work 
for me, and gratify my whims.” 


“So you see,” said Sir Hopkins, with his 
old Waipiti smile, as he rose to go auny, havii^ 
quite talked himself into a fluent diplomatic vein, 
“ So you sec it is nothing but a bit of old family 
scandal. Such things gather at the skirts of 
evciy respectable house in the country. Where 
there are young men, there will always be a 
little folly of this kind. Miss Manuel, I be- 
lieve Mr. Harding Hanaper is still in town, 
and ” 

“ And this is all F” said Miss Manuel, with her 
eye fixed coldly on liim ; “ this is all P” 

“ This is all,” Sir Hopkins said, going away. 

“Very wel^” said she; “I shaffi go to my 
letters.” 

. When he had gone, Zdiss Mound said to her- 
self, “ He has not told a quarter of the truth ! 
He thinks he can keep his wretched old hand in 
practice on ml If he chooses to play these 
tricks, he must pay the penalty. I gave iiim one 
chance, and he has thrown it away.” Site then 
sat down to her letters. She did not write to 
Hordii^ Hanaper, but to her fresh elderly friend. 
Sir John, who admii ed her ao A®® woman.” 
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" ]>iear Sir J(^— As jrou nmtbsfid'tVt you | ISaxioilleita said to lietself;that sB ibo& ttieht ocdi 
were . anxious about tbsit foolisb waid of yours, be so base as Carlo. Bomenico did lor«C^firmiy 
is so dOtocmizied to become a husbaod, 1 am and fervently ; and Enriobetta re^xMidM. vitu 
enottj^ to let you imow that 1 am equal earnestness. But neither m. tins ease 
likely enough to know something that maybe could the course of. true love run. smooth. 

I f&ihfir bfiil otkiir niAm- 


useful. You seemed annoyed about the hnsi- 
ness, and I could not help taking this trouble to 


Domenico’s Mhmr had other “views;” more- 
over, her own father, ruled by his wife, would 


assist you. Ih the mean time, I woftld advise l»«ye nothing to say to Domemco as a son-in- 
vonr not going to Lady Laura Eermor, as you And there threatened to come an end of 

seemed to think of doing, until we hear some- that. This second disappointment brought on 


‘ Papuiob Manuel.” 


seemed to think of doing, until we hear some- that. This second disappointment brought on 
filing more. * severe nervous attack, to a recurrence of 

^ ' « Pauline Manuel.” which the victim evmr afterwards remained sub- 

f,. tt 1 • • • .11 JBct. Bat was this impassioned girl a fit subject 

Sir Hopkins, passi^ again, sawtbe mess^r ^ ^ p 

go with the notes m his hand. He chuckM and ^ ^.ithout 

became two years youngw on the spot. loan guardian or dowry, site was left at the 

Buiimgc tlic ^ aipiti yet, ll^pugh they talk of of^ ^ unjust mother-in-law, but, of 

sui)erannuating me. lou did not get much out jg heartrending, an unjust mother, 

of me, Miss Manuel, and 1 shall be Ilis Lxed- instead of concealing the preference slie 

lency’ very soon!” might feel for one child above another, opCul? 


lency’ very soon!” 


MONASTIC MYSTERIES. 

Ik the kingdom of Italy, convents have lately 


might feel for one child above another, opCul? 
carried out her likes and dislikes. Domenico still 
continued to hope. The mother brutally dis- 
missed him, and arranged a matdi for her elder 
daughter, Guiseppina. Enrichetta^s godmother 
was abbess of tlie convent of San Gregorio 


been suppr^sed by law. In other countries, 

they are encouragea; in some, simply tolerated 

-4ieh is enough for them. Where they are 9"^ mother went out unMcom- 

allowed an inch,^ey try to take an cll. Tt is ^professing urgent business ; but soon 


right, therefore.' that the world should be re- “ore cheerful lian usual, as if ihe 

inTndcd thatmoderamonasteries-whatererthev aa isfactorily. Aiew days 

might have been in tlie good old times-are b> ^tervmds, the abbess s servant delivered to 
® j Earichetta a box of bonbons. With the news that 

the chapter had unanimously voted her admission 


might hare been in the good old times — are by 
no means the retreat of every virtue. Persons 
shut u)) in convents are at least useless to so- 
ciety, A recently published narrative,^ cau- 
tious and reticent as it is respecting many par- 
ticulars, proves that, wiiile not a few are worse 
than useless, a vast multitude live on in extreme 


into the convent. It sounded in her ears like 
a sentence of dealli ; the very word convent” 
was detestable. She pleaded, with tears, to be 
left at liberty. Her mottier was inexorable. She 


unhappiness when they arc not cut off in the ™tcred within the hal ed walls, on the promise of 

Enrichetta, gfanddanghtcr of Gennaro Carac- “*1 daughter drove to the con- 

ciolo. Prince of Forino, was born at Naples, in '"Kf duty it was to open 

the family palazzo, on the 17th of Febmarv, • community, l^y toUing a bell, 

r ^ ? Innl » vip.tint war nhniit 1 a f'ni.pr I hp. »iihr>Ge 


1821, and was named after a nun, her paternal 
aunt, one of the innumerable victims whom her 
race had offered to the Order 'of St. Rennet. 


that a victim was about tio enter. Tl»e abbess 
was awaiting her arrival in the lodge, and 
whispered to her, iu a gently imperious tone, to 


JJMU uucxcu i/U uiv v/xvxci vii ,1 1 ji ai j* 1 j 1 

Tlirough the capricious treatment of her father *>.v ac- 

by the^^Bpurbon'govemment, her childhood was “f i he nuns 

pLed partly in straitened circumstances and crowded round to stare, peeping over each of hors 
iartlyinofiScialsplendour. Atfourteen,abriglit- elio^lden. and mounting on chairs. Ihey 
complexioiicd, well-developcd girl, she had the criticised her person m an under tone. One 
mlslWe to fall deeply in lovc-if love can 

fairly be called a misfortUe. She tells how well antipatbetm ; one held that a 

she foved, with womanly frankness. There was ““‘1 disposition, anot her that obstniac^ was 


The two months passed, and no mother ap- 
eared to claim her cliild. Eiiriclietta might 


Ennebette’s disiUosioa (ame onlj loo quicllj. •’“t .prepared for lli» dhajipoMtmeilt. 




replying ‘‘No,” they smiled, and rejoined, “St. 
Bennet will never let you slip through his fin- 
gers.” The very portress gave her to uudcirstand 
the hopelessness of her case, “Patience, my 
’•* Mr. Bentley advertises a traiiHlatton, Memoirs of I dear,” she said. “ Witli a good grace, or with 
Henrietta Coracciolo, which wo have not seen. j a bad grace, you will have to drink this cup.” 


What cup do you meau f My mother does 
not come, and I should like to know the cause 
' of the delay/* 

You ^xpcct her in vain. She has left Naples 
for Reggio. 

In spite of the remonstrances of her father*s 
family, a course of moral torture at last suc- 
ceeded in driving Enrichetta to take the veil, 
with much about the feeling of despair which 
drives people at their wits* end to throw them- 
selves from the top of a precipice. The mother 
afterwards cbnsoled herself with a second hus- 
band. The da\iglitor was dead to the world; 
possessing no longer cither a parent, sister, re- 
lations, or friends, she had abdicated her own 
personality. On the other hand, the mother 
still held firm hold of tlie pomps and pleasures 
of this wicked world. 

It is not our intention to describe the 
ceremonies by which the warm-hearted young 
woman was cut off from all that was dear to her ; 
our space will better be devoted to the expe- 
rience she gained by the fatal stop. i 

The examination (in tliis case performed by 
the vicar-general of the church at Naples) pre- 
vious to pronouucing the voavs was originally 
intended to ascertain whether the novice were 
acting at complete liberty. But as everything 
in this world is apt to degenerate, it is now a 
mere formality. 

j To avoid the case of the girl’s expressing, in 
! the course of her examination, her dislike to the 
I condition which she is embracing either through 
j the constraint of her parents, tlie cajoleries of 
’ her confessor, or crosses in love, clerical diplo- 
I rnacy orders that the scapulary be instantly torn 
- from the novice who hesitates in the course of 
I this trial, and that she be banished from the 
I convent for four-and-tweiity hours, with the 
j rebuke, ‘‘ Go and keep company with the lost 
i j and abandoned ! You are unworthy to live with 
the spouses of Christ.” This degrading insult, 
i j which no girl would have the courage to brave, 
j renders the novitiate a useless preliminary, and 
I binds her hand and foot the moment slic has 
j entered it. ; 

It M^as proposed to secure Enrichetta, while 
still a novice, through the agency of an un- 
usually adroit confessor, a canon some forty 
j years of age, with expressive and extremely 
I changeable features, who, if he were not, fully 
deserved to be, a Jesuit. 

1 After a multitude of compliments and cere- 
! monies, he carelessly asked the young lady’s 
’ name, her position in life, and several other par- 

! ticulars. Then, crossing his legs and rubbing 

his hands, he added, “ 1 suppose, sigiiorina, you 
‘ have quite decided to be a mm P” 

“ No, father.” 

“And why nofP” 

Because seclusion is most distasteful to 
me.” 

"With time, you will become so accustomed 
to tins pleasant prison, that nothing on earth 
could make you leave it. You did not then 
enter the convent voluntarily F” 

** No ; my mother compelled me to it/* 

• ■ 


" Ah ! your motlier compelled you to it !** 
After this exclamation, lie appeared for a mo- 
ment plunged in deep thought. He pi'ooccded : 
"Tell me, sigiiorina, have you ever been in 
loveP” 

" Twice/* 

" What was your object when in lore ?’ 

" To marry the man whom I loved.” 

"Him, and no other man? Will you open 
your heai't to me completely F’* 

" 1 have never had anything in view but 
marriage.** 

" And how has your love concluded ?** 

" I have been deserted by those I loved.’* 

" Remark, my daugliter,” he then exclaimed, 
"remark the difference between a worldly and a 
heavenly spouse. One abandons you in spile of 
your affection; the other remains faithful to 
you, while you regard him not and persist in 
repulsing him. One fills the days of your youth 
with bitterness, the other would load you 
with ineffable and eternal pleasures. He opens 
his mansion to you, introduces you to his fa- 
mily, stretches towards you his open arms, ami 
desires you to forget, in ilie sublime consola- 
tions of liis love, the uffliclious which men have 
made you suffer.” 

" Is it true or not,” the lady answered, " that 
man was created to live in society ? ]?or my 
own part, I love the world, and take pleasure in 
associating with my fellow-creatures. Morc^over, 
I do not believe that you yourself have a horror 
of the human race ; lor if such were the case, 
why are you here, instead of loading an ancho- 
rite’s life in the midst of deserts P” 

" To these questions,** said the canon, rising 
and taking his bat, " 1 will give you a reply at 
our next conference/* 

What is the peculiar mark, the charactcrislic 
trait, which distinguishes eouvenis lor women 
from convents for men P According ip Madame 
Caracciolo, it is the practice of confession. 

In 1571, an ordonnance of Aiclibishop Carafa 
closed all the w'omcirs convents within his juris- 
diction to monks, and allowed them to receive 
secular priests only as confessors. " This re- 
form,” Sister Fulvia’s Chronicle records, " dis- 
contented {dl the nuns ; because the monks dis- 
layed so much piety, that we could never 
clievc secular priests could become equally fa- 
miliar with claustral discipline.** 

If the practice of confession is simple and 
easy for monks, it is quite a different thing for 
nuns. It is an affair which absorbs them day 
and night, incessantly occupies their thoughts, 
and supplies iuexliaustiblc employment for 
every leisure hour. Little by little it becomes 
for them the sine qua non of their existence, 
an occult science which is acquired in the 
silence of the cloister both’ by personal experi- 
ence and mutual instruction. Suppose a coun- 
cil of the Church to suppress the supreme 
delights of the confessional in women’s convents, 
the State need trouble itself no further about 
future law^s against monaclusm. Women’s 
convents, at least, would close of themselves 
before many w eeks were over. 
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Before entering San Gregorio Armeno as a 
novice, Enrichetta had seen the Gonfessionals 
there. They were little cabinets carefully 
latticed and grated on all sides, with a camp- 
stool iii the middle. She inquired why the nuns 
made their confession seated, contrary to the 
universal custom. The reply was, that it was 
impossible to remain kneeling for three or four 
• hours, and that the penitents only knelt at the 
moment when absolution was given. 

'**What!’* she exclaimed, in astonishment. 
" Does it take two or tliree hours to tell your 
confessor that you have neither been willing nor 
able to sin during a few days of cloistered life ! 
What, then, are poor worldlings to do, who arc 
much more exposed to temptation than you 
are ? Are labourers to desert the fields, and j 
shopkeepers to close their shops, in order tO| 
spend half a day on their knees in a confes- 
sional ?’* 

“We are well aware,” they answered, “that 
it is usual in the world to make a confession of 
a few minutes only. As to us, wc confess not 
only our venial sins — for no mortal sins are 
committed in a convent — but we also desire 
that our confessor (a worthy confidential man 
expressly selected for the purpose) should 
direct every act of our lives. We tell him our 
thoughts, our affairs, our projects; for he is 
the only friend, the only support wc have. He 
is the only mediator between Heaven, the 
world, and the cloister, allowed to a nun. Sepa- 
rated from our families, wc find in him a fatJier's 
love, a mother’s tenderness, a brother’s and a 
sister’s friendship and affection. In our soli- 
tude, his intimacy personifies the universe. 
After the Deity, the confessor is everything to 
us. You yourself, very soon — and especially if 
you would dismiss your ridiculous old confessor, 
and take a younger one more suited to direct 
your mind — would learn to pass a couple of 
hours deliciously in the confessional.” 

“A sad satisfaction!” she replied. “I had 
rather play llossini’s music for a couple of 
hours on my piano.” 

In short, the infatuation of the nuns for 
priests and monks is, according to this lady, 
incredible. With nuns, an affair touching their 
confessor is a matter of state, a casus belli. 
What reconciles them to their prison is the 
liberty they enjoy of seeing and writing to the 
priest for whom they have formed an attach* 
ment. This liberty binds them so strongly to the 
convent, that they are wretched if, through se- 
rious illness, or beibre finally taking (he veil, they 
have to spend any length of tinm in the midst 
of their families, with their father, their motlier, 
and their brothers. For it is scarcely probable 
that parents would permit a young person to 
spend hours together in mysterious colloquy 
with a priest or a monk, or to keep up a con- 
tinual correspondence with him. 

There are even nuns who will not incur the 
responsibility of making out their own washing- 
bill without the intervention of their Cbufcssor. 
One of them saw hers three times a day. In 
the morning she carried him provisions for his 


dinner; later, when he came to say mass, she 
served him with coffee and biscuits ; and after 
dinner, she remained a lon^ while with him, in 
order, she said, to reckon the expenses she had 
incurred in the morning. And not satisfied 
with such frequent visits, they wrote to each 
other in the intervals. 

^ A nun had been in love with a priest ever 
since he had served in the church as clerk. 
Being received into holy orders, he was ap- 
pointed sacristan. But their liaison having 
been denounced by his colleagues, he was for- 
bidden by his superiors even to pass through 
the street where the convent was situated. The 
poor woman had the romantic courage to re- 
main faithful to her attachment for sixteen long 
years, during which they wrote to each other 
daily, interchanged presents, and had occasional 
secret interviews in tlie parlour. At last the 
superiors were changed ; and the nun succeeded, 
in her maturer years, in obtaining him for licr 
confessor. Grateful to the saint whom slic re- 
garded as her i>atroness for the favour thus ac- 
corded to her, the nun presented her (the saint) 
with a liberal q^uantity of flowers and wax -tapers. 
She distributed bonbons amongst the whole com- 
munily, as is the custom when a marriage takes 
place, received the congratulations of licr com- 
panions, and even copies of verse^ composed for 
the occasion. Finally, she built at her own 
expense a separate confessional, to be at liberly 
to receive him at any hour of the day, 

A great personage one morniug sent for tlic 
abbess of San Gregorio, to show her a letter 
which he himself liad found in the street. It 
was a letter to a confessor from a nun, lost by 
her servant, which grossly violated common 
decorum. 

The friars and nuns of Sout hern Italy are far 
removed from the Christian charity preached by 
St. Bcnnet and practised by the clergy of the 
primitive church. A proverb says of the Italian 
monks, “They meet without becoming ac- 

S minted; they live together without loving; 

cy die without lamenting each other.” The 
people are also fond of quoting : “ Their reli- 
gion is like linen clothes ; they put it on and 
take it off at wull. When it is dirty, they send 
it to the wash.” 

Eiirieheita easily obtained the charge of 
tending the sick, for the major part of the nuns 
refused to undertake it. Some had never once 
condescended to perform that duty ; whilst 
those who suffered from chronic complaints 
remained for years without even catching sight 
of their fellow-nuns. During a “sister’s” ill- 
ness, and after her death, she is put upon her 
trial by those about her. A great part of the 
day is spent in commentaries og her case. Dis- 
cussions are held to ascertain why Heaven has 
sent her such or such an affliction ; and tlien 
she is despatched to purgatory, or to worse, 
according to the temper of the respective 
speakers. 

It is customary in convents to dress the dead 
before interring them. Tliis duty (an old Bn- 
siian tradition) falls to the Jot of four lay 
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sifters. . One qf a in th& slmpe tS 
a nun, rofu^ei^ qme snihxrt^B night, to riee mi 
decently amn^ a deceased companion. This: 
same lay sistiir bad to lead a poor blind crea-; 
ture to cfatircli on Sundays* Being tired of 
the task, abe asked to be dtsehai*ged from it.; 
•Hor request not being granted, sne one day 
pushed her patient from the top of the stair-: 
case. The consequences of the fall proved fatal. 
The abbess was entreated to employ this mon- 
ster on any other duty than that of nursing the 
infirm. Tlie prayer was not listened to. 

At nuns’ funerals, neither pity nor regret is 
manifested. Sincere grief, unaffected sorrow, 
the tribute of a tear on the grave of a friend, 
are, in a convent' rarer phenopnena than the 
sympathy sho\^m by people of the world with 
scenic emotions. Infficnsibility, which was a 
virtue with the stoics, is with nuns the effect of 
egotism and calculation. Interments take place 
in the morning. As soon as the corpse is laid 
in the ground, the breakfast-bell rings ; and woe 
to the lay sisters if, in consequence of their 
attendance at the funeral, the macaroni gets 
overdone. 

In order to keep their patrimony intact for 
the heir of their name, an unhappy family had 
compelled their two eldest daughters to take 
the veil, and had reserved the same lot for a 
third. With this intention, at the age of 
twelve, fhe poor girl was brought by her pa- 
rents to Naples. She was accompanied to the 
convent by a spaniel which she had brought up 
fi*om a puppy. At tlie moment of separation, 
the dog could not be made to understand that 
he m\ist now alisolulely quit his mistress. 
More affectionate than her narenls, he allowed 
Hem to depart j but when lie lost sight of ker, 
he began howling piteously. In vain the porter 
kicked him out, dogs not being allowed to be 
kept in convents ; be remained howling in the 
streets all night long. Next morning, the 
neig hbours, out of compassion, offered liim food, 
which he refused. For two days and nights 
the same thing continued. The new boarder 
within w^as inconsolable. The nuns got tired 
I of this display of attachment, and resolved to 
I put a stop to it. The third morning, the 

1 faithful animal was found killed, no one knew 

I how, before his mistress’s living tomb. 

1 Bow do nuns observe their solemn vow 
! of poverty P Their outer garment is a coarse 
woollen gown, under which they wear the finest 
of linen, including cambric and lawn pocket- 
handkerchiefs. On fete-days, they liave, sus- 
pended at their side, garlands of silver, or of 
silver gilt. Truly wc may quote the proverb, 
that the habit *{loes not rhake the monk. 
Their vow of humility prevents their having a 
wrouglit-iron head-piece to their bed [the cui-- 
tains, often magnifidcut, are cleverly suspended 
from an iron ring attached to the ceiling] ; but 
the vow of poverty allows three soft wool 
mattresses, and a pillow stuffed with feathers 
and trimmed with lace. They may not have 
articles of luxury on their bedside table ; but 
\ corner^ ^XJupboarda can leptimately receive oW 


china-ware and valuable plate. THiey arc for- 
bidden to keep much casii in their oells ; but 
in the convent there is a place cau^d tne 
^*d«p6t,” where all the nuns> separately, amass 
all the money they please, or can. ^ ^ 

As to their diet, their abstlneuca is m, .no 
wise infbrior to that of St. Jean the Farter. 
In the morning, they partake of four dishes, 
one of which consists of pastry; of one dish at 
night. Their bread is of superior quality. Out 
of devotion, they refrain from eating fresh fruits 
cm Fridays, wliich does not hinder their consum- 
in^ellies, jama, and preserves at discretion. 

TSvery nun has a particular saint for hca: pro- 
tector, and in whose honour she makes liigh 
holiday ; for which grand solemnity whole wedts 
of preparation are required. Ingenuity is hard 
pressed to render it as splendid as possible, 
either by getting into debt if short of cash, or 
by spending what they have in hand on presents 
to the priests, monks, and clerks who are em- 
ployed in their church, and who serve at mass. 
The same thing happens on the occasion of thpir 
own proper fete-day. The festivities at Christ- 
mas and Easter are on a scale which renders 
description difficult. 

But the principal occupation of convents is 
the making of pastry. It is, for Christi^ 
female communities, what cake-making is in 
Oriental harems. Each convent Ims a reputa- 
tion for its own particular speciality. One is 
renowned for buns, another tor cakes. Maca- 
roons are the glory of a third, while a fo^th 
stakes its reputation on biscuits. Tlie little 
tarts sent out by the Carmelite conf(jotioners 
of the Croce tli San Luca, would make a 
Neapolitan turn his back upon pine-apples. 
For pastry-making purposes, every nun has 
the convent oven at her command for a whole 
day, reckoning from midnight ; but as that is, 
often insufficient, she keeps it going a second, 
and even a third day. Consequently, the lay 
sisters can hardly hold up their heads for want 
of sleep, and the health of not a few of them 
suffers. There are certain of the most elderly 
nuns who have never witnessed the ceremonies 
of the holy week, becaiise, just then, they had 
not the time to go to the choir to peep into the 
church. A monk, who was preaching a course 
of Lent sermons, found his audience dwindling 
away day by day, until he was almost left iu 
solitude. The nuns were busy preparing their 
confectionery. 

When the sweets are distributed, parents and 
relations always have the smallest share, tlianks 
to the priests, who insist on the practical appli- 
cation of the precept, “ Whosoever loves fatuer 
and mother bet ter than me, is not worthy of me. — 
If any one comes to me and docs not hate father 
and mother, wife and children, brothers , and 
sisters, nay even his own life, he cannot be my 
disciple.” in accordance with which, literally 
interpretedi the confessors pervert these women’s 
natural ‘'affections, persuading tliem that they 
cr>nstitufe, they, their whole and sole famUy. 
Thus isolated, they yield complete submission 
to the empire of their spiritud fathers, who 
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accordbgl; seeare^ amongst ntkeir tl^ingSj, the 
lion’s share of the pastry prodibe. 

Indifferenee to imily ties is a natural corol- 
lary to taking the vea. One day, two nmm, 
sisters, were occupied with th^ devotions in 
the choir, measuring, as in the days of the De- 
cameron, tSmir hofur of prayer by a clepsydra. 
They had an only brother, engaged in the diplo- 
matic service. A ring at the bell announced a 
communication from withdut. The lay sister 
hastened to learn what it was. A piece of sor- 
rowful news for them had arrived. . After failing 
in his duty to the government, their brother had 
blown his brains out. 

‘‘What is the matter with you?” they asked 
the sister, who hurried back in great agitation. 

“ The prince’s servant 

"What does he want ?” 

" Your brother — The sister hesitated. 

"Out with it, for Heaven’s sake ! Is lie ill ?” 

" If it were only that !” exclaimed the sister. 
" He is dead t” 

" Holy Virgin Mary ! Dead ! How P He 
is dead?” 

“He has destroyed himself.” And she re- 
lated the facts. 

The two nuns exchanged glances, raised their 
eyes to heaven witli joined hands, and then, with 
icy indifference, " Anna !” said one. 

" Camilla !” said the other. 

"May Hei)vcn receive his soul! But the 
water in tlie clepsydra is nearly out. Let us 
conclude our meditation.” There was no further 
mention of the brother’s death until at meal- 
time, between the cheese and the fruit, as 
people say. 

Another nun, while the refectory bell was 
ringing, received a letter acquainting her with 
her sister’s death. "Don’t mention, for the 
present, what lias happened,” she whispered to 
the person who delivered it. " I should have 
to abstain from eating, and I am dying with 
hunger.” 

As to the vow of humilitj% Madame Caracciolo 
tdls us that nuns who do not boast of their 
noble blood arc quite as rare as snow-white 
flics. They will receive, as boarders, none but 
young ladies belonging to the oldest families. 
Thus, two girls, the offspring of a plebeian 
father and a patrician mother, were not admitted 
into the convent until they had formally pro- 
mised to repudiate their father’s name and adopt 
their mollicr’s. Nuns, in their squabbles, always 
bring up the question as to which is more noble 
than the other. 

There were some who, when a procession was 
expected to pass, claimed precedence every- 
where, oven on the belvederes on the top of the 
roof. At their approach, the other nuns were 
expected to give way immediately. They did 
not even scruple to make them move while hear- 
ing mass, if the places occupied pleased their 
fancy. A severe and stein preacher having had 
the hardihood to reproach them with the life 
they led, they gave him to understand that it 
was not the place of low-born ecclesiastics to 
make such remarks to the daughters of Noapo- 


ritan dukes and princes, ti&afly, ikeit arc con- 
vents where the superior offers hesr knee to be 
kissed;, and others even where, like the P^ope, 
she receives kisses on her slipper. 

The imorance of some cl these abbesM^ is 
hard to aescribe. People mixing with the wddd 
would not credit their stupidity^^. According to 
one of them, what anti(}uuries tell us about the 
destruction of Pompeii is only a mass of absur- 
dit V. Pompeii was once inhabited by a race of 
unbelieving miscreants, vdio destroyed with ham- 
mers, in the public square, the miraculous statue 
of St. Jaauarius. The mountain which overhung 
ibe town, trembling at such audacity, imme- 
diately vomited the *delu^ of burning ashes 
which buried for ever the Wetical city. 

Enriohetta had been denounced to the abbess 
as a reader of "mundane” books — that is, 
books treating of other than religious topics. 
Being watched without suspecting it, she 
was caught by the superior with a book in her 
hand. 

" What pious work are you reading there, my 
daughter?” slie inquired. Not having the 
time to hide the book, there was no choice 
except to show it, but not without fear and 
trembling as to the rebuke which might ensue. 
The abbess put on her sp^tacles, read the 
title-page, closed the volume, and returned it, 
"Memoirs of St. Helena. Ah! The 
life of the mother of St« Constantine! Poor 
child ! How uniustly they calumniate you !” 

It was the Memorial of St, Helena. Soon 
afterwards, Euriclietta acquired the certainty 
that the excellent abbess of Sau Gregorio had 
never heard of Napoleon the First. 

The privation of liberty, the uniformity of 
Ihek existence, the monotony of their impres- 
sions, the frivolity of their daily talk, and (for 
the majority of nuns who have dwelt in convents 
from their early cliildhood) their extremely 
limited education, cause a third of their number 
to become insane, or at least monomaniacs. The 
same fact, provoked by the same causes, has 
been remarked in penitentiaries where tiic cellu- 
lar system is followed. And if isolation is 
dangerous in the cooler climates of Eui-ope and 
America, how still more fatal must it prove in 
hot, and especially in volcanic countries, where 
man cannot, with impunity, allow bis uiental and 
bodily powers to remain idle ! Madame Ca- ^ 
racciolo saw enough to convince her that the 
statistics of conventual seclusion, if they could 
only be forthcoming, would afford startling 
instances. 

One nun could never touch paper; its con- 
tact threw her into convulsions, ller lay sister 
never left her a moment. >\ihen her mistress 
recited the service, it was she who had to turn 
the leaves. If a letter arrived, she had to break 
the seal and hold it open until read through. 

To keep her own secrets, the nun was therefore 
obliged to be wai< eel on solely by attendants who 
had never learned the alphabet. 

Another, whenever slic heard mass on fete- 
^ays, fell into a sort of catalepsy. If a current : 
of air ruffled the skirt of her garment, she began I 
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and ilie tsung 4 su, the father, the grandfather, | 
and the great«srandfather, of whom he is the j 
miniature model— all are kite-fljers. ^ j 
It is not ail uncommon subject for a picture^ I 
In China to exhibit a languishing small-footed I 
young lady sitting in a grove, with a pipe in her | 
hand, a female slave at her side pouring out the j 
tea into an ornamented cup upon a lacquered | 
tabic, looking fascinatingly upon a handsome | 
youth, to whom she has ** never told her love,” 
for the simple reason that slie has never had the 
opportunity of telling it. The young man is 
standing on a bridge ouilt upon a neighbouring 
hill near a temple — a temple decorated with 
j scarlet roof and golden horns, half shaded with 
I flowery forest trees, with a fountain of water 
flowing by — and the said young man is looking, 
not on the temple, not on the wood, not on the 
\vater, no, not even on the fair and languishing 
young lady with the goldcn-lily feet, but liis 
gaze 18 devoutly fixed upon the kite that is borne 
by the wind, that is dancing towards the clouds, 
and making sweet music as it ascends. Will 
not the echoes bring the sighs of the pretty 
maiden to the ears of the ko-ngai, the beloved 
one, so absorbed in the contemplation of that 
distracting seduction? Alas ! no; he hears no 
sound but the w’histle of the instrument which 
is running up the string of the kite, and whose 
triumphant progress to its goal is celebrated by 
tlie harmonies which are gradually lost in the 
distance. Another picture is now before us, in 
which a whole group of boys are gathered to- 
gether to see the wonders worked by their elders 
m tlie kite-flying art. There are kites with their 
adorned tails, "and tails, by the way — raen^s 
tails — arc objects of such reverence in China, that 
a man would much prefer the penalty of losing 
las ears, or his nose, or both, to that of losing 
his picn-lze (cue), which loss, indeed, is the 
most opprobrious infliction upon a felon. Other 
kites look like nosegays of many - coloured 
flowers suspended on high; and if smiles of 
wondering approval can be fancied as expressed 
on any Cliincsc visage, those smiles are there. 

But let us stop for a inoinent to say that the 
history of men’s tails in China is instructive 
and entertaining. They were forced ui)on the 
Chinese bj the cottqucring Mnnclioos more than 
tw'o hundred years ago, and, from being the 
mark and evidence of subjugalion, have become 
the most cherished of personal possessions. 
The care and culture of the cue is the daily con- 
cern and the couslaut amusement of the whole 
nation. The man is the object of envy whose 
tail touches the ground, and it is intertwined 
with gay ribbons, while the black tressed hair is 
as glossy as the back of a raven, A labourer 
guards liis tail with as much pride as a lord, and 
when engaged in any occupation which may tend 
to its disarrangement, lie twists it apundhis 
head. But no servant dares to present himself 
before his master unless his tail hangs down 
perpendicularly outside his long robes. A 
* handsome gentleman’s cue is as much'an object 

* •See Chinese Kites, vol. xi., page 17. 
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of attraction to a Chinese lady, aa is the small* 
ness of the crushed foot of a lady to a Chinese 
lover. One of the sports of the Chinese is to I 
tie their companions together by the tails, the 
untying being sometimes difficult enough for the 
exercise of the science of a Davenport. Bat 
the tail is a grand instrument in the hands of 
the police, and often leads to the capture and 
safe beeping of a misdoer. We possess a splendid 
tail upon which liangs a tale worth telling. 
There was a burglar of Hong-Kong, greatly dis- 
tinguished in his profession, the planner of most 
of the housebreakings that toox place in the 
colony. He was discovered, sent to prison, and, 
as some security for the future, and a fit punish- 
ment for the past, he was deprived of his cue. 
He had so much influence, and so much money, 
that he was (probably with the cognisance of his 
bribed keepers) carried away in a sedan-chair by 
his confederates while passing with the chain- 
gang tlirough a street in Hong-Kong. Burglaries 
on a large scale soon disturbed the public peace, 
and the convict was a^ain captured and sentenced 
to imprisonment; but he escaped a second 
time with the man to whom he was chained, 
having no doubt arranged the matter with those 
who had him in custody. Burglaries were again 
rife, and we well knew by whom they were 
planned, and by whose agents they were exe- 
cuted. But he was so well served, and so well 
concealed, that for some time all researclics 
were vain, and the felonious operations were 
carried on uninterruptedly. One day a little 
boy, who had been imprisoned for some small 
offence, sent a message to the governor, saying 
that, if pardoned, he, being acquainted with the 
haunts of the felon, would put tlie police on 
I bis track, and enable them to capture him. He 
led fhem to a large house, where a gentleman 
was sitting, handsomely clad, and with a beautiful 
unexceptionable tail. That is your man,” said 
the boy, ‘‘Impossible,” was the reply; “the 
I rogue’s tail is in the jail !” Reassured, the police- 
men sprang upon the hero, seized his cue, upon 
I which the tliicf jumped out of tho window, Icav- 
i ing a false cue in its captor’s hand. No dignitary 
was ever adorned with a less objectionable pien- 
tze. These false tails are often suspended for 
sale in barbers’ shops, not always for the use of 
the thieving fraternity, for as old age and ex- 
posure diminish the tfiickness of the chevclure, 
the Chinese hairdresser is sometimes called on 
to perform restorative functions somewhat re- 
hcmbling those of the former u'ig-maker in Eng- 
land. The cutting off of hair in China is equiva- 
lent to an abandonment of the world. In our 
Catholic nunneries it is the final act, performed 
by others, and deemed the most interesting 
evidence of the devotion of thetyoung novitiate 
to the conventual life. In China it is a self- 
infliction ; it is not unusual for a bride who has 
been disappointed in the character, or has sus- 
pected the fidelity of a bride^oom, to cut off 
her hair, and send it as a token that she con- 
templates suicide, which, indeed, is in China a 
very common refuge for misery. The plebeian 
mode of destruction is ordinarily opium, the 
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patrician the ea^Bg of g6ld4eii|-^a iety useasj 
and lingering mode of dying, It .ia^hwerer, 
considered very iraproper to interrupt fannjv 
enjoyment or amusements hy an act of self- 
destmctraii asid one of our ser- 

viostB repotting an event in his fainilj*--his mtt 
htd herself, and, vrhat was exceedingly 

ai^pioper, she had done it on a day on which 
he Irits particidariy busy. ♦ 

Sii^aes In C^ina are often characteristietdly 
singhW. They are not unfrequently committed 
tor the purpose of revenge, and a life is willingly . 
sacrifice i<in order to OTing pnnishment on 
l^e whomay be compromised or injured by 
the death of the self-destroyer. There are many 
oases in whidi, by the laws of China, persons 
are made responsible for the acts of others, and 
Subjected to deatli punishments, for deeds with 
which they have had nothing to do. We know 
of a case m which a very beautiful girl who had 
been purchased for a latm sum of money by a 
rich merchant, deterimn(3.to avenge a supposed 
slight by immolating heri^lf, with the double 
purpose of inflicting on him the pecuniary loss 
of her purchased-value, and of denouncing him 
to the authorities as responsible for her death. 
She dressed herself in her gayest garments, 
took opium, and summoned her friends and 
relations to witness her decease. It is not 
unusual for Chinamen ^who come from the in- 
terior, having failed to realise their expectations 
of success in commercial or literary specula- 
tions, afraid of encountering the reproaches of 
their friends and relatbna should they return 
home, to hang or drown themselves amidst the 
persons or in the places which have been asso- 1 
ciated with their disappointments. It is rare that 
any house in which such an event occurs escapes 
the visitation of the low offlclals, who, as well as 
their superordinat.es, seldom lose the opportunity 
of sqneering*’ the inhabitants, the popular term 
for exacting the payment of hush-money.*’ 
There are many Chinese books giving the 
history and describing the machinery of the 
national drama. Of these Morrison, in his Die- 1 
tionary, gives a curious synopsis. Some au- 
thorities say that Suy the emperor — ^for the 
Chinese attribute cvcr;^hing that is influential 
or important to an imperial source— invented the 
drama A.i). 610, and called it Kang-keu-hi, 
others report that the Emperor Yuen-tsung 
originated the drama, and gave it the name of 
Chuen-ki, in A.n. 740, XJuder another dynasty 
it was called Hi-keuh, and under a third Yuen- 
pun-tsa-keih. This power of creating new 
names is one of the most curious attributes of 
supreme authority. The Tae-pings, in tlio height 
of their success, put forth a proclamation or- 
dering that chaivicters bearing a certain meaning 
should be replaced by others, but tiie edict re- 
mained, a« may well be supposed, altogether 
without effect. So Louis le Grand, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, did alter ti»e gender of a 
warn'd, by calling for Man Carosse ; the noun up 
to bis days having been deemed feminine. In 
the year 1130, the Emperor Hwuv-Tsung was 
;ao-amused by tlve eostumes and the gesticulh- 


tions of some ambassadors who brought tribute 
to his court, that be; directed them to be .per* 

S etuated on the stage. Under the present 
ynasty, the characters applied to the drama 
mean ^ The joy of peace ana prosperity.^* The 
great repertory of the Oiinese drama belong 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Jt 
is a collection of one hundred pieces, foom 
which the plays best known to Europeans 
have been translated into English, French, 
mH German. In all these, the dialogues are 
in prose, interspersed with songs or fragments 


of poetry, the pbraseolo^ of which is often so 
esscntialJy ana peculiarly Chinese, that it can 
hardly be made intelligible to Europeans. 
Poetry has seized and incorporated, in a ebn- 
densea language of its own, all the legends and 
traditions of the empire, in tracing which to 
their source a stranger is often utterly lost. Tlie 
ch^cters are grouped under nine heads ; 1. 
Principal male actors. 2, Secondary actors. 
8. Courtesans, to whom the name of a female 
libidinous monster is applied. 4. Foxes, i.e. 

I Officials. 5. Buffoons, ooscenc fellows, whose 
faces are daubed with black or white paint. 6. 
Paou — old women — ^the title of a dirty female 
! bird. 7. Naou, monkeys who are said to pick 
vermin out of the hcaas of tigers, and to feed 
upon their brains, i.e, procuresses. 8. Jokers, 
called slippery spies ; and 9. Wit inspirers. The 
preface gives details as to the proper subjects 
of dramatic acts, among which are, Transforma- 
tions by gods and demons ; court ceremonials ; 
portraitures of scholars and statesmen ; hooting 
down adulterers and exposing slanderers ; war- 
scenes with swords ana clubs ; misfortunes of 
exiled mandarins and orphan children ; winds, 
flowers, snows, and moons, i.e. love pieces; 
smoke, flowers, dirty faces, i.e. exhibitions of 
low life; deities and devils ad libitum. In 
ancient times the great stage entrance was 
‘called the Spirits’ door. 

Dramatic representations arc popular in 
China; but players in general occupy a low 
social position, and are excluded from any of 
the four grades into wdiich respectable society 
is divided — the sage, the agriculturist, the sol- 
dier, and the mechanic. In the large cities 
are theatres built for the acctfminodation of the 
public, with a pit for the commonalty, who 
stand; boxes for the quality, who sit; and a 
stage with its appliances of scenery and mechan- 
ism, for the actors. The entrance for the less 
privileged orders is gratuitous, but something 
is paid for the more elevated places. Strolling 
players circulate over the country, and when by 
public subscription a sufficient sum is raised to 
defray the expenses of their visit and allow them 
adequate recompense for their trouble, an extem- 
pore theatre is erected — ^if no permanent edifice 
exist— with inoredil^e rapidity and marvellous in- 
genuity. Bamboo pillars, bamboo rafters, bamboo 
floors, are bound together with singular art, and 
without the erhploymont of a hammer or a imil, 
and suddenly a light but not inelegant structure 
rises, almost as if by magic, from the ground. 
Huge boxes.of garments, weapons, musical in- 
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i strameate* conveyed by boat$ through the rivers 
• aad.cshds^; Ot borne on the shoulders of coolies^ 
swttUff on tamboo poles, and the performances, 
j onceocmn, are scarcely interrujAed for many 
! days and many nights. The Buddhist and 
Taouist priests are m^n the principal movers 
in the invitations given to the strollers. They 
collect, by tbeif dependents, moneys to pay for 
the recreations^ ana insoribe the names or the 
1 oontriWtors on bright vermilion pajiers, which 
are posted at the entrances of the temples in 
their neighbourhood, und for whose benefit the 
^performances are to take place. 

The number and the reputation of the per- 
formers, and the duration of the performances, 
depend on the amounts collected. The fame of 
1 ! a mvourite idol, especially where lie is believed 
j to have worked recent miracles, will sometimes 
bring considerable money -offerings for the 
j theaW to be erected in the vicinity of his shrine. 

; Funds being raised, in four-and-tweiity hours a 
I j building capable of conveniently accommodating 
I j two thousand persons is completed, and while 
the performances are going on business is ne- 
I glected, shops are deserted, sedan-bearers aban- 
I don their posts, and evcrytliing is sacrificed 
I throughout the neighbourhood to the theatrical 
display, which generally lasts from three to 
four days. There are only short periods of 
rest between the representations, to allow time 
for repasts and for repose. The theatre is 
!| scarcely cleared of the spectators that have 
i witnessed one exhibition, before shoals of can- 
didates present themselves to occupy the vacant 
places. Tlie clearings out and the fillings in 
are repeated several times a day. The ainuse- 
meuts are not confined to dramatic ^ jueces. 
Interludes of prestidigitation tricks, tumblings 
and gymnastic exploits, often vary the diver- 
sions. All around the theatre are temporary 
gainhliug-stands, cookery-shops, fruit-stalls, and 
frequently houses of reception of the worst 
character. Worship within the temple is held 
to be quite conipjitibir with profligacy without, 
and there is nothing in the example of the 
bonzes to encourage what is good, or to deter 
from what is evil. They levy a rental from all 
who sell these wares to the visitors. 

In these dramas national grievances get a 
shadowy redress, whicli is some comfort to those 
who find no real shelter from oppression. Punish- 
ment is seen to overtake extortion and corruption 
in a way seldom verified in the reality of life. 
The stage is made the reprover of offences too 
often placed in daily experience beyond or above 
the reach of oflScial cognisance. A thousand 
faces brighten when some rapacious hard-hearted 
mandarin is brought on the stage, carrying on 
his iniquities and cruelties, and is “ hoist with 
l^s own petard,^* tumbled into the pit he has 
dug. for some poor man's destruction, overtaken 
by the all-penetrating eye of the emperor (0 
that the Sou of Heaven coM but know how 
Ihauy such wicked ones m know !), humiliated, 
deposed, decapitated. * 

Female characters have often to perform, an 
important part in the Chinese drama ; but the 


old English usage is still preserved : w woman 
ever a|^>ears on the stage, and the fair sex are 
Tcprcsented by boys, or men with treble voices. 

There is nothing uunre amusing in 
hibitions than the attempts of vulgar coarsop 
handed big-footed boys to exhibit the simper- 
ing mces of Chinese ladies of rank, who are 
hardfy able tp tottf^ along on the crushed pegs 
upon which they stand, if indeed they can said 

to stand, who are often blown over by a blast of 
wind, or seen to save tbemsdives from falling by 
catching hold of a chair or a table, or by the use 
of a stick, or by resting on attendant slave or « . 
slaves. But as a lady of refinement has the 
h^py art of exhibiting her golden-litied feet just 
peepmg out from beneatii her silken garments, it 
may be fancied how grotesque are the imitations 
of a vulgar youth, ana with what delight and seif- 
gratnlation the real blue blood — the ladies be- 
longing to the buttoned aristocracy — look upon 
the abortive efforts of the common players ; then, 
again, the ladies, whose delicate fingers show 
that they do not work, — because the nails— 
which are allowed to grow many inches long 
— prove that they cannot work, — feel no small 
pride in contemplating the long metallic claws 
which are stuck on as substitutes for the trans- 
parent henna-coloured nail (ohi-kiah), the pos- \ 
session of which, next to a small foot, is the | 
glory and the ambition of a fashionable woman, j 
the plays, all the novels, and it may be said 
all the literature of China, bear the impress of 
that peculiar educational system which per- 
meates the national mind. Quotations from 
the writings of the sages, fragments of poetry, 
scraps of ancient history, constantly interrupt, 
as they are supposed to decorate, the develop- 
ment^of the story. This influence of the past on 
the present is everywhere visible, and explains 
many of the seeming mysteries of Chinese life. 

A revolt has been often subdued by a felicitous 
reference to some aphorism of an ancient book, 
and a well-timed quotation will suddenly termi- | 
nate the most excited controversy. , 

The very highest orders seldom frequent the 
public theatres, but iiire and invite to their 
houses, for the entertainment of themselves and 
their guests, strolling players, popular conjurors, 
tumblers, and buffoons, and other such artists 
and actors. The more distinguished dramatis 
personae forai themselves into corporations, and 
adopt some attractive and high-sounding name ; 
by which they lure commonly known, such as 1 j 
The Broiherliood of Reason and Courtesy ; The j 
Company of Splendid Visitations ; The Society 
of Fragrant Flowers ; The Mirrors of w^hat Was 
and Is, When the play opens, the audience arc 
not loft in ignorance of wnat is to happen, as 
each actor, on his appearance, tells the company 
who he is, and what he is to say and^ to- da 
Bottom's instructions are admirably carried out^ 
‘‘the bill of properties such as the play wants*^ 
being all laid bclore the spectators. / , 

The actors are generally clad in the strange, 
costumes worn under the Ming dynasty, o£ 
which mudi ancient Chinese porcel^ gives a 
fery accurate representation, and this period of 
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Chinese .history furnishes the greater portion of 
tales and trj^ditions -which are introduced 
upon the stage. It is not always easy to dis- 
entangle the truth from the fiction of these 
dramatised stories, except, indeed, where the 
supernatural is introduced, as is often prodigally 
done. Tew of the authors are known, but many 
of the pieces are of considerable antiquity, and 
are often faithful records of the usages of past 
times. The words of the drama are usually 
uttered with a sort of sing-song inonotonous 
recitation, interspersed with poetry, sinking now 
and then into a scarcely audible utterance, and 
anon rising into outbreaks of most impassioned 
rage and violence. Loud crashes of dissonant 
music, vehement beating of gongs, the rolling of 
kettle-drums, and the squeaking of wind instru- 
ments, fill up the insterstices with intolerable dis- 
cord. Only a small part of the dialogue is heard 
by ihe audience. The pantomimic action is, how- 
ever, so excellent, that the story is tolerably un- 
derstood. The clang and the clatter which is so 
discordant to the European ear, is most accept- 
able to tlie Chinese. It is especially when battles 
are fought on the stage that the shouting and 
the crashing are beyond endurance ; but noise 
is an element in which the Chinaman revels, and 
of which he can never have enougli. 

No Oriental women dress with such comely 
modesty as the Chinese ; their garments cover 
the bosom and reach up to the chin ; but the 
language used on the sta^e is often gross and 
unlicensed, and the exhibitions which are most 
applauded are sometimes far too licentious to be 
tolerated by European opinion. 

The painted scenes arc seldom or never 
changed — unity and continuily of action are 
generally preserved — but when a change of place 
IS needful to the progress and development of 
the drama, something is introduced to show that 
the actors are transported to another locality ; 
one man is seen scampering over the boards, 
riding on a vrooden stick, sometimes with a 
horse’s head, and sometimes without, and he 
whips the supposititious beast as he crosses and 
rccrosses the stage. Sometimes a real horse is 
introduced, sometimes a sedan conveying the 
rider, or the occupier, to the appointed place, so 
that the line of continuity may not be broken. 
If he have to pass a bridge, he paces first up 
and then down, the bridges in China being 
generally not level, but with steps ascending and 
descending. If he have to cross the water, he 
shows in his gestures the rolling motion of a 
boat, and shaking himself as evidence of his 
weariness, announces that he has reached the 
pd of his journey in safety, and that the scene 
is transferred to the S[)Ot at which he has 
arrived. And here we may ask had Shakespeare 
ever heard of the Chinese theatrical devices, as 
most assui-edly no Chinaman ever heard of 
Shakespeare ? Yet Bottom’s scheme of making 
“some man or other to present wall, with some 
plaster, or some loam, or some rough cast about 
him to signify wall,” is practically and actually 
carried out in China— as, for example, when a 
beleaguered city is the scene of action, then me^i 


are heaped upon one another, and form “the j 
wall” wnich is to be scaled or overthrown, and * 
it is by mounting and tumbling over these bodies ; 
that the attacking and victorious heroes make 
their way into the stronghold.* ■ 

The belief in witches, ghosts, good and ' 
evil spirits, is almost universal in China. The ' 
popular almanacks, which have an immense dr- 
culation, have many pages filled with pictorial 
representations and descriptions of strange 
epatures, “ Gorgons, and hydras and cliimcras 
dire,” who frighten children and women ; genii 
who bless or curse, with instructions as to the 
means of thwarting their misciiicvous, and 
conciliatii^ their benevolent purposes. How to 
win the affections of another ; to obtain sleep at . 
night ; to pcceed in a commercial enterprise ; 
to make a journey in safety ; to prognosticate 
the weather ; to win at a lottery ; to secure the 
birth of male children ; to reach a liappy old 
age ; sucli, and almost any other objects of 
desire, are to be obtained by the supernatural i 
agencies which arc introduced to the readers. 

It is a general superstition in China that mul- 
titudes of hungry demons in various hideous 
forms arc constantly wandering over the earth, 
being the souls of wicked men, who can find 
neither rest nor domicile ; and the superstition 
affords abundant elements with which to move 
the popular mind. Spectral appearances and 
monsters of all sorts form, naturally enough, a 
considerable part of the theatrical machinery. 
They are, in fact, associated with all the 
business of life. At the entrance of every 
public office, of every teni[)lc, there arc images 
of fierce dragons, and fanciful beasts and 
reptiles, intended to inspire the passers-by with 
awe and terror. On the floor of the stage there 
is a trap-door, through which ghosts and spirits 
mount to take their part in the proceedings, but 
(hey usually announce tlieir coming by unspi- 
ritual vociferations, and ask for lielp from above 
to be pulled up by the shoulders, or to be pushed 
up by aid from below. As there is no delay over 
the shifting of scenes or the falling of curtains, 
the story pursues its uninterrupted course. 

Examples throwing light on other charac- 
teristics of the Chinese drama will form the 
commencement of another paper. 


A FIGHT WITH FEVER. 

W nEN, three years and a half ago, we told 
the story of the London Fever Hospital, f the 
season was healthy, and the great value of its 
shelter and care, even in sickly times, was less 
understood than it now is. Then there were 
not more than about thirty patients in its wards. 
Within less than a year from that time a severe 
epidemic raised the thirty to one hundred and 
seventy, and we told then how, at peril of their 
own lives, the officers and nurses of the hos- 
pital were engaged in mortal struggle with a 

* See barow’s Travels in China, p. 220. Wil- 
liams’s Middle Kingdom, ii. 8G. 

t See Growth of a Hospital, vol. v., page 475. 
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disease that smites the poor and imoraut for 
neglects of the rich, who should be also the 
wise. But it punishes the rich too, when, 
from the overcrowded and unclean homes of 
ill-fed sufferers, Pestilence stalks, clothed in his 
own purple of the poisoned life-blood of man, 
into the homes of those who wear fine linen and 
fare sumptuously every day. The uninvited 
guest so comes to them, when they sit, it may 
be, at the Christmas feast, and lays a yellow 
hand upon the child wlio is the hope of a happy 
house, turning its delightful prattle into hard 
and eager ravings of delirium, drawing the 
rough black lino upon the rosy lips, putting the 
stare of anxious pain into the eye that was 
brimful of laughter, and ihe twitch of bony 
little fingers in place of the plump caressing 
hand. Ah ! the grief of the poor mother who 
has few of this world’s joys, whose Christmas, 
at the merriest, is but a hungry one, when her 
heart also is set hungering and aching for the 
life of her cl)ild down with the fever. The 
wail of the children and the silent care of the 
3nan wlien it is the mother who lies talking 
wildly on the bed of pain ! But if the bread- 
winner liimsclf is down with fever, and has no- 
thing to give but infection of the lerrible dis- 
ease, how great is the poor household’s need of 
a protecting care ? At the present happy lioli- 
day-time at which we write, there are two hundred 
and thirty patients in the London 1 ever Hospital. 
Some convalescent are about to return to the 
lioines that, for their absence, have drooped 
more than ever into want and suffering. Some 
in their wild delirium know neither wlicre they 
are nor wluit they suffer. But, well cared fori 
aud well fed, well supplied with brandy and I 
wine, there is hope for most of them. It used I 
to be said, “feed a cold and starve a fever.” 
They 'will tell you differently about fever at the 
Fever Hospital. 

Then*, arc very, very few forms of disease in 
which the question liow to feed is not of more 
positive importance than the question how to 
])hysic. All cures arc by the healthy operation 
of the natural forces marvellously devised by 
almighty wisdom for the sustenance of the body. 
Our food is the raw material they work with. 
Let them have a sufficient quantity of that, and 
they may be trusted to work marvels. Deprive 
them of that, in the belief that drugs are a 
sufficient substitute, and you are making llie 
spade that digs their grave. Whatever the 
disease, the patient must be fed ; aud that, too, 
with more natural victual thau can be suj)plicd 
out of an apothecary’s shop. To know how in 
each case lo supply the always indispensable 
food in the most suitable and nutritive form, is 
the best half of the sound practice of physic. 
The administering of medicine is in many 
diseases quite unnecessary, though in some 
most valuable, and is a supplementary duty 
only well fulfilled by the practitioner who un- 
derstands clearly that every grain or drop of a 
drug that is not wanted, is only so much hind- 
rance to swift and complete recovery. The 
patients in the Fever Hospital, the greater 


number of them suffering from the typhus or 


typhoid fever that want breeds, need aoove all 
things nourishing aud stimulating food, and this 
they get. 

But whence P The institution is wholly with- 
out endowment. Its support *by subscriptions is 
hardly sufficient to keep it ready for its work in 
healthy seasons; when, therefore, the time of 
epidemic comes, the need is great for special 
help from a new body of supporters. During 
the past year the good service demanded of the 
hospital, and done by it, has been of unexampled 
magnitude. In the years eighteen hundred and 
sixty and sixty-one, the number of patients re- 
ceived into the London Fever Hospital were 
three hundred and ninety-one, and six hundred 
and forty-six. In the next following year the 
number admitted was two thousand six hundred 
pd ninety-nine, the greatest number received 
iu any year until that year ’sixty-four, whicli 
has now passed from us; the number of fever 
cases taken charge of in that last year having 
reached tlirce thousand five hundred. On one 
day last September as many as twenty-seven 
fresh cases were taken in. That was an unex- 
ampled number, but often there arc received at 
many as twenty in a day, and they are apt to 
come in a rush during about four hours of the 
afternoon aud evening, when ope patient is not 
iu bed before another arrives at the door. 

It is just a year since the committee of the 
hospital, having fouud its two hundred beds all 
insufficient for the public need, added, and 
opened for the reception of patients, anew wing, 
to contain sixty additional beds. Tliis was 
opened in a season of increasing epidemic, 
just iu time to picvwit many fever cases from 
being sent back to be centres of infection in 
the overcrowded courts aud alleys from which 
tliey are chiefly brought. During all the past 
year not a single case was turncdback from tlie 
hospital doors for want of room, and the number 
cared for has been greater by nearly a thousand 
than in any former year. 

How many lives" outside are saved by tlie 
withdrawal of so many centres of infection from 
the hotbeds of London disease, it is impossible to 
calculate. It has beeu shown that their recep- 
tion in the Fever Hospital involves a less 
amount of risk to tlie lives of mcdicjil men, 
nurses, students, or other patients, than their 
distribution into fever wards of the general 
hospitals. But all the diffused risk that, bcin^^ 
saved to the community, lessens the general 
sacrifice of life, is concentrated among the 
medical officers and nurses of the Fever Hos- 
pital. The lesser aud special is substituted for 
the greater and general risk, but that special 
risk xs real, and known ; and it is met deliberately, 
as a soldier meets the risk of battle, by all who 
are engaged at this hospital iu disputing his 
prey with the gaunt typhus fiend. 

llic present resident medical officer was ap- 
pointed iu the summer of the year ’sixty -three, 
in September of that year, typhus redoubling 
strength, multiplied victims, and the labour of 
t4c contest became incessant, at a holiday-time 
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one sees digging potatoes in Pcrthsliire, but 
still a nlost fascinating somctliiug else. Tlie 
little creature seemed to enjoy it so lierself; 
smilec?, not with the dancer’s stereotyped grin, 
but a broad honest childish smile, as she leaped 
down, made her final curtscj^, and bounded 
along through the exit under the boxes. 

There— among the group which seemed always 
hanging about there— the ring-master, the clowm, 
undone or two young men— there crept forward 
a figure in black, a young w^omaii, who met the 
Highland faii-y, tlnew a shawl over licr, and 
carried her ofl‘; a pcrfonnauce not set down in 
the bills, but which seemed to entertain the 
audience exceedingly. 

The next diversion w'as a ^^Feat on Bottles, 
by Monsieur Ariel,” who shall here go down to 
posterity as a proof of the many ingenious ways 
in wliich a man can cam a livelihood if he chooses. 
Two dozen empty bottles— ordinary ‘^Dublin 
Stout” — are arranged in a double line across a 
wooden tabic. Enter a little fat man, in tights, 
and an eccentric cap, Ayho bows, springs upon 
the table, and with a solemn and anxious 
countenance proceeds to step, clinging with his 
two feet, on to the shoulders of two of the 
bottles. This is Monsieur Ariel. He walks 
from boitle to bottle, displacing none, and never 
once missing his footing, till he reaches the end 
of the double line, then slowly turns, still 
balancing himself with the utmost care, as 
is necessary, and walks back again amidst 
thunders of applause. He then, after pausing, 
aud wiping his anxious brows, proceeds to several 
other feats, the last of which consists iu forming 
the bottles into a jjyraniid, setting a chair on top 
of them, wdiere he sits, stands, and finally poises 
himself on his head for a second, to the breath- 
less delight of all observers, turns a somersault, 
bows, and exit Monsieur iVi’icL He has earned 
liis nightly wage, aud a tolerably hard-earned 
wage it is, to judge by his worn countenance. 

But I cannot specify each of the perfonnanccs, 
thougli, 1 confess, after-events photographed 
them all sharply on my mind. So that I still can 
see the “ Dashing Act on a Burc-backed Horse,” 
^vliicli was a scries of leaps, backwards and for- 
wiirds, turning and twisting, riding the beast in 
every sort of fasliion, and on every part of him, 
except liis ears and his tail ; indeed, 1 think the 
equestrian gymnast was actually swxpt round 
the ring once or twice, clinging with arms and 
legs to the creature’s neck. And the ‘‘ Comic 
Performing Mules!” how delicious they were 
in their obstinacy ! Perfectly tame and quiet, 
till one of the audience, by invitation, attempted 
to get on their backs, when, by some clever 
evolution, they gently slipped him over their noses, 
and left him biting the ignominious sawdust. 
One only succeeded— a youth iu a groom’s dress— 
who, after many failures, rode the mules round 
the ring; on which there was great triumph 
ih the gallery, which felt that *'our side” had 
won. For me— I doubt — since do I not in the 
next scene, the Gjrond Hippodramatic Spectacle;, 


entitled Dick Turpin’s Bide to York,” behold > 
that identical youth, red -headed aud long- j 
nosed, attired, not as a groom of the sixtecnili 
century, but as a highwayman of tlic sevcnteentli, 
and managing a beautiful bay horse, at least as 
cleverly as he did the Performing Mule ? 

This Ride to York — ^my nieces remember it 
still — and declare that Robson— alas, poor 
Robson! — could not have acted Dick Turpin 
better. And for Black Bess, her acting was 
beautiful, or rather it was not acting, but obeying. 
The way the mare followed her master about, 
leaped the turnpike at Hornsey, crawled into the 
ring again— supposed near York— with her flanks 
all flecked with foam (aud wliitc chalk), drank 
the pail of brandy and water, and ate the raw 
beefsteak, was quite touching. When, at last, 
she sank down, in a wonderful simulation of 
dying, and poor Dick, iu a despairing effort 
to rouse lier, struck her with the whip — my eldest 
niece winced, and muttered involuntarily, “ Ob, 
how cruel!”— And when, after a futile struggle 
to obey and rise, poor Black Bess tunicd, licked ! 
Turpin’s coat-slceve, aud dropped with her head j 
back, prone, still', aud dead— most admirably | 
dead— my youngest niece, a tender-hearted i 
lassie, freely acknowledges that — she cried I 1 

The last entertainment of the evening was ilic I 
Flying Trapeze. j 

Not everybody knows what a trapeze is; j 

a scries of handles, made of short poles ; 
suspended at either end by elastic ropes, and i 
fastened to the roof, at regular intervals, all | 
across the stage. These handles arc swung to j 

and fro by the performer or his assistant ; and j 

i he feat is to catch each one, swing backwards and \ 

forwards with it, and then to spring on to the ! 
next one, producing to the eyes of the audience, 
for a brief second or two, exactly tlie appearauee j 
of flying. Of course the great difficulty lies in • 
choosing the ])rccise juoment for the spring, | 
and calculating accurately your grasp of tlie next ; 
handle, since, if you missed it i 

‘"Ah,” said my eldest niece, with a slight i 

shudder, “now I see the meaning of those ; 

mattresses, which they arc laying so car'efully j 

under the whole line of the trapeze. And J 

I understand why that man, who walks about j 
giving directions, is so very particular in seeing { 
that the handles are fastened securely. lie looks j 
anxious too, I fancy.” 

“ Well he may. He is Signor Uberto’s ^ 
fattier.” 

“Then, is it anything very dangerous, or 
frightful ? Perhaps we had better go 'f” 

But it was too late, or we fancied it was. 
Besides, for myselt], I did not wish to leave. 
That strange excitement which impels us often 
to stop and sec the end of a thing, dreadful 
though it may be, or else some feeling for which 
I was utterly unable to account, kept me firm in 
my place. Por just then, entering quickly by the 
usual door, appesored a small slight young mw, 
who looked a mere boy indeed, and iu his wliitc 
tight-fitting dress, that showed every muscle of 
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girls, but I could not Ifted them. Before I well ! 


au exceedingly delicate and graceful frame, was a 
model for a sculptor. He had long light hair, 
tied back with a ribbon, after the fashion of 
acrobats, and thin pale features, very firm and 
stilL This was the Signor Uberto, who was 
going once more to risk his life — as every trapeze 
performer must risk it—for our night’s aniuse- 
ment. 

He stood, while his father carefully tried the 
fastcnmgsof each handle, and examined the plat- 
form on which were laid the mattresses. But the 
youth himself did not look at anything. Perhaps 
ho was so nsed to it that the i)erformancc seemed 
safe and natural — perhaps lie felt it was useless 
to think whether it were so or not, since he 
must perform. Or, possibly, he took all easily, 
and did not think of mything. 

But T could not liolp putting myself into the 
place of the young man, and wondering wliethcr 
he really did recognise any danger, more especially 
as 1 saw, lurking and nratcliing in the exit corner, 
somebody belonging to him — Ihe young woman 
ill black, who was his sister, 1 concluded, since 
when I- visited him she had brought lint 
and rags and helped me to tic up his sore hand, 
j Ovx*r iiiis hand his father was exceedingly anxious, 
because every day’s loss of performance was a 
loss to the treasury. This was the first day of 
the signor’s rcapiiearancc, and the circus was 
full to the roof, 

! Popularity is seldom without a reason, and 1 
do not deny that the ilying trapeze is a very 
curious and even beautiful sight. In this case 
the extreme grace of the performer added to its 
charm. He mounted, agile as a deer, the higli 
platform at tlic end of the circus, and swung 
I himself off by the elastic ropes, clinging only 
with his hands, liis feet extended, like one of ihe 
floating figures in pictures of saint s or fairies. His 
j father, standing opposite, and watcliiug intently 
! his time— for a second miglit prove either too 

late or too soon— threw the other traiiczc forward 
to meet him. The young man dropped lightly 
j into it, hanging a moment in air between whiles, 

! apparently, us easily as if lie had been bora to fly, 
j then gave himself another swing, and alighted 
I safdy at ihe far end of the i)latform. 

I Tliis feat ho accomplished twice, Ihricc, four 
I times, each time with some sliglit variation, and 
i more gracefully than the last, followed by a low 
■ j murmur of applause— the people were too breath- 
! less to sliout. The fifth time, when one load 
i grown so familiar with the performance that one 
jj had almost ceased to shudder, and began to 
I j regard the performer not as a human creature at 
j ; all, with flesh and blood and bones, but as some 
painted puppet, or phantasmal representation on 
a wall— the fifth time lie missed his grasp of the 
second trapeze, and fell. 

It was so sudden one moment the sight of 
that flying figure— the next, a crash on the uiat- 
tressed platform, ou its edge, from which rolled 
oft' a helpless something, falling with a heavy 
thud on the sawdust floor below. 

I heard a scream— it might be from one of my 


knew where I vras, 1 found myself witJi fhe young ? j 
man’s head on my knee, trying to keep off tJie i| 
crowd that pressed round, * i 

"Is he dead?” j 

" Na, na— he’s no deid. Give him some whisky, j 
He’s coming to, puir laddie.” j 

But he did not "come to,” not for hours, until i j 
I had had him taken to the nearest available . i 
place— which happened to be my own house, for I i 
his lodgings were at the otlier end of the town. | j 
All the long night that I sat by the poor young j 
man’s bedside, 1 felt somehow as if I Jjad j 
murdered him, or Ijclped to do it. For had I not i 
"followed the multitude to do evil,” added my j 

seven half-crowns to tempt him, or rather tlic j 

skin-flint father wlio was making money by him, I 

to risk his life for our amusement? True, he | 

would have done it all the same had I not been | 

there ; but still I was there. I and my } oimg 
ladies had swelled the number which had lured 
him on 1o liis destruction, and I felt very guilt 
What they felt, poor dears, I do not know; it 
was quite impossible for me to take any heed of 
them. My wdiolc attention was engrossed by the 
ease. I wonder if people suppose us surgcoiis ■ 
hardened because wo get into the habit of speak- j 
ing of our fellow-creatures merely as " a case.” I 
No one hindered my doing what I would with . 
my patient, so I had him removed to my own room 
—the spare rooms being occupied — examined 
him, and set a simple fracture of the arm, which ’ 

was the only visible injuiy. Then I sat and I 

watched him, as conscience-stricken as if 1 had j 
been one of the old Roman emperors at a gladial or 
show, or a modem Spanish lady at a bulHigiii, 
or a Englisli nobleman hiring rooms • 

at the Old Bailey in order to witness a judicial ! 
murder. For had 1 not sat calmly by, a spectator 
of what w^as neither more nor less than iniuder ? 

Somebody bcliind me seemed to guess at my ! 
thought. j ! 

" if he had died, doctor, 1 should always lia\ c | 
said he had been murdered.” 

There was au intensity in the voice which quite 
startled me, for she had kept so quietly in the ' 
background that 1 had scarcely noticed her till j | 
now — the young woman in black. She was not ; • 
a pretty young w'oiniiu— pcrliaps not young at [ill j j 
— being so deeply pitted with small-pox that : 
her age became doubifnl to guess at ; but sJic ! 
had kind soft eyes, an intelligent forehead, and | 
an excessively sweet English voice. . 

If there is one thing more than another by j 
which I judge a woman, it is her voice ; not licr i 
set " company” voice, but the tone she speaks in ! 
ordinarily or accidentally. never deceives, j 
Looks may, I have known fair-faced blue-ejcd i 
angels, and girls with features as soft and lovely f 
as houris, who could talk in most dulcet fashion j 

till something crossed them, and then out came j 

the hard metallic ring, which always indicates } 
tliat curse of womanhood— worst of all faults ex- 
cept untruthfulness— And I have heard 
vt)ices, belonging to the plainest of faces, which 
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vere de^ and aclt, and W like a throah^fl in an 
April gardm. I would rather many the woman 
that ownedapuhnfOioe than the prettiest woman 
in the world; 

This young Woman had one, and I liked her 
iustautaneously. 

“ Who are you, my dear ?” I whispered. "His 
eisterP* 

" He has none— nor brother either/* 

" His cousin, then 

"No" 

X looked my next question, and she answered 
it with the simple honesty 1 expected from the 
owner of that voice. 

** John and I were playfellows ; then we kept 
company five years, and meant to be married next 
month* His father was against it, or it would 
have been sooner. Sut Johnny wished to stop 
trapezeing and settle in some other line ; and 
Old Stone wanted money, and wouldn’t let him 
go. At last they agreed for six more per- 
formances, and this was the first of the six." ^ 

"He’ll never perform ,morc," said I, in- 
voluntarily. 

"No, he couldn’t with that arm. I am 
very thankful for it," said she, with a touching 
desperate clutch at the brightest side of things. 

How could I tell her what I begun every hour 
moio to dread, that the broken arm was the least 
injury which had befallen the young man ; that 1 
feared one of those concussions to the spine, 
which are often produced by a fall from a height, 
or a railway injury, and which, without any 
external wound, cripples the sufferer for years 
or for life. 

" No, he never shall do anything o’ that sort 
again," continued she. "Father or no father, 
ril not have him murdered." And there came a 
hard fierceness into her eyes, like that of a crea- 
tui'i; who has Jong been bunted down, and at last | 
suddenly turns at bay. ! 

" Where is his father ? he has not come near 
hiui." 

" Of course not. He’s a precious coward is Old 
Stone, and as sharp as a needle after money, or 
at keeping away wlicn money’s likely to be 
wanted. Jlut don’t be afraid. I’ve myself got 
enough to pay you, sir. That’s all the better. 
He is my J ohnny now." 

Tliis was the most of our conversation, i 
carried on at intervals, and in whispers, during 
the night. My fellow-watcher sat behind the 
curtain, scarcely moving, except to do some 
feminine office, such as bidlding up the fire 
noiselessly, coal by coal, as nurses know how, 
handing me anything I required of food or 
medicine. Or else she sat motionless with her 
eyes fixed on the death-wliite face ; but she never 
shed a tear. Not till, in the dawn of morning, 
the young man woke up in his right senses, and 
spoke feebly, but articulately. 

" Hoetor, thank you. I know you, and I know 
what’s l^ppened. Only, just one word. I want 
porothy. . Please fetch Dorothy." 

. "Yes, Johuny/’ spoken quite softly and coia- 
pose^y. " Yes, Johnny. I’m here." 


Itwasadiffieultease. The first-rate Edinburgh 
soingecm, whom, doubting my own skill, 1 fetched 
next day, could make nothi^of it. There were 
no injuries, external or internal, that could be 
traced, except the broken arm ; the young man 
lay complaining of nothing, perfectly conscious 
and rational, W his lower limbs apparently 
paralysed. 

We called in a third doctor; he, too, was 
puzzled ; but he said he had known one such 
case, where, after a railway accident, a mim had 
been brought home apparently uninjured, but 
having received some severe nervous shock, pro- 
bably to the spine. He had been liud upon his 
bed, and there he lay yet, though it was years 
ago ; suffering little, and with ^1 his faculties 
clear, but totally helpless ; obliged to be watched 
over and waited upon like an infant, by his old 
wife, 

"Por he was an old man, and he had a wife, 
which was lucky for him," added Doctor A. 
" It’s rather harder for that poor young fellow, 
who may have to lie as he does now for the rest 
of his days." 

" Hush !" I said, for he was talking loud in 
the passage, and close behind us stood poor 
Dorothy. I hoped she had not heard, but the 
first sight of her face convinced me she had ; 
only women have at times a self-control that is 
almost awful. 

Whether it was that I was afraid to meet her, 
1 do not know, but I stepped quickly out of the 
house, and walked a mile or more to the railway 
station with my two friends. When I returned, 
the first thing I saw was Dorothy, waiting on 
the stair-head, with my housekeeper beside her. 
Por, I should observe, that good woman did not 
object nearly so much to a poor dying lad as to 
an evening party, and had taken quite kindly to 
Dorothy. 

Yes, she had heard it all, poor girl, and I could 
not attempt to deceive her ; indeed, I felt by 
instinct that she was a person who could not be 
deceived; to whom it was best to tell the whole 
truth; satisfied that she would bear it well. 
She did, wonderfully. Of course I tempered it 
with the faint consolation, that doctors arc some- 
times mistaken, and that the young man had 
youth on his side ; but tliere tlie truth was, blank 
and bare, nor did I pretend to hide it. 

"Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Thank you for 
telling me all. My poor Johnny !" 

I took her into the parlour, and gave her a glass 
of wine. 

" J don’t need it, sir ; Pm used to sick-nursing. 
I nursed my sister till shedied. We were dress- 
makers, and then Johnny got me as costume- 
maker to the circus. I can earn a good by 
my needle, sir," 

This seemed far away from the point, and so 
did her next remark. 

"His father won’t helphim, sir, youTl see, not 
a halfpenny. He’s got another— wife he calls 
her, and a lot of other children, and doesn’t care 
twopimee for Johnny " 

"Poor fellow!" 
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"He isn^t a pootr fellow/* ebe aaiswered, 
sharply, a very, clever fellow v can read, 
and write, and keep aooowts ; he was thinking of 
trying for a clerk’s fldtuatioii. With that, and 
my dr©samafcaig,.we sdiould have done very well, 
if we had once Imn manied/’ 

Ihardly knew what to answer. I fdt so exceed- 
ingly sorry for the poor girl, and yet she 
did not seem to fee! her affliction. There was a 
strange light in her eyes, and a glow on her poor 
plain facse, very unlike one whose whole hopes 
in life had just been suddenly blasted. 

"Doctor,” the voiefe went to my heart despite 
its bad grammar, and horrible English pronuncia- 
tion, dropped h*s and all, " may 1 speak to yon, 
for I’ve nobody else, not a sonl belonging to me, 
but Johnny. Will you let him stop here for a 
week or two P” 

" A month, if necessary.” 

" Thank you. He shall he no trouble to yon. 
rii take care of tlmt. Only, there’s one thing 
to be done first. Doctor, 1 must marry Johnny.” 

Slie said it in such a matter-of-fact tone, that 
at first I doubted if 1 had rightly heard. 

" Marry him ? Good Heavens. You don’t 
mean 

"Yes I do, sir. Just that.” 

Why, he will never be able to do a hand’s 
turn of work for you— may never rise from his 
bod ; will have to be tended like an infant for 
months, and may die after all.” 

"No matter, sir. He’d rather die with me 
than with anybody. Johnny loves me. I’ll 
marry him.” 

There was a quiet determination about the 
w'oman whicli put all argument aside. And, 
Heaven forgive me ! if it needs to be forgiven, 1 
tried none. 1 am an old-fashioned fellow, who 
never was so happy as to have any woman loving 
me ; but I have known enough of women to feel 
surprised at nothing they do, of this sort. Be- 
sides, I thought, and think still, that Dorothy 
was right, and that she did no more than was 
perfectly natural under {he circmn-stauces. 

"And now, sir, how is it to bo managed ?” 

Of course the sooner it was managed the better, 
and I found, on talking with her, that she had 
already arranged it all in her own mind. She 
had lived long enough in Scotland to be aware 
that a Scotch irregular marria^ was easy enough ; 
simply by the parties declaring tbemselves hus- 
band and wife before witnesses; but still her 
English feelings and habits clung to a marriage 
" by a proper clergyman.” She was considerably 
relieved when 1 explained to her that if she put 
in the banns that Friday night— they might be 
"cried” on Sunday in the parish kirk, and 
married by my friend the minister, to whom I 
Would explmii the matter, on Monday moniing. 

" That wiU do,” she said. "And now I must 
go up-stairs and speak to Johnny.” 

What she said to him, or how he received it, 
is impossible for me to relate. They told me 
nothing, and I did not inquire. It was not my 
business ; ‘indeed, it was nobody’s business W 
tlieir own. • 


Now, .themgh I may be a very foqlish old 
fellow, romantic, .with the deep-seated desjmrate 
romance which, my eldest niece avers, under- 
lies the hard and frigid Scotch character (1 sus- 
pect she has her own reasons for studying it so 
deeply), still, 1 am not such a fool as 1 appear. 
Though I did take these young people into my 
house, and was quite prepared' to assist at their 
marriage, eonsidering it the best thing possible 
for both under the circumstances, stili I was not 
going to let them be married without having 
Mly investigated their antecedents. 

I went to the circus, and there tried vainly to 
discover the Herr von Stein, whose block-beaided 
head I was sure I saw slipping away out of the 
ring, where the " Highland Lassie,” in a dirty 
cottim frock, and a dirtier face, was careering 
round and round on her bcautifnl horse, while in 
the centre, on the identical table of the night 
before — what an age it seemed ago !— a little fat 
man in shirirsleeves and . stocking soles was 
walking solitarily and solemnly upon bottles. 

From him— Monsieur Ariel, who bad been in- 
quiring more than once at my house to-day, 
leaving his name as "Mr. Higgins”— I gained 
full confirmation of Dorothy Hall’s story. She 
and John Stone were alike respectable and well- 
conducted young people, ana evidently great 
favourites in the establishment. Then, and 
afterwards, I also learnt a few other facts, which 
people are slow to believe everywhere, especially 
in Scotland, namely, that it is quite possible 
for "play-actors,” and even circus performers, 
to be very honest and decent folk ; and then, 
in fact, it does not do to judge of anybody by liis 
calling, but solely himself and his actions. 

i lictpc, tlierefore, that I am passing no nn- 
cbarilablc judgment on the Herr von Stein, if 
I simply relate what occurred between us, 
without making any comment on his actions. 

Finding he could not escape me, and that 
I sent message after message to him, he at last 
returned into the ring, and there— -while the 
horses siill went prancing round, tlic little 
girl continued her leaping, and we caught the 
occasional click-click of Monsieur Arid practising 
among bis bottles— the father stood and heard 
what I had to tell him concerning his son. 

He was a father, and he seemed a good deal 
shocked, for about three minutes. Then ho j*e- 
vived. 

" It’s very unfortunate, doctor ; especially so 
for me, with my large family. What am 1 to do 
with him? WTiat,” becoming more energetic, 
“ wliat the devil am I to do with him ?” 

And— perhaps it was human nature, paternal 
nature, in its lowest form, as youp may often see 
it in the police columns of the Times newspaper 
—when 1 told him that the only tiling he had to 
do was to give his consent to his son’s marriage 
with Dorothy HaU, he appeared first greatly 
astonished, and then as greatly relieved- 

" My consent ? Certainly. They’re both five- 
and-twenty— old enough to know their own minds 
—and have been courting ever ’so long. She’s 
an excellent young woman ; can earn a good in- 
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come too. Yes, sir. Give them, my coydial con- 
sent, and, in case it may be useful to them— 
this.” 

He fumbled in his pocket, took out an old 
purse, and counted out into my hand, with an 
air of great magnificence, five dirty pound notes. 
Which was all that I or anybody clso ever saw of 
I the money of the Herr von Stein. 

When I gave them, with his message, to 
Dorothy, she crumpled them up in her fingers, 
with a curious sort of smile, but slic never spoke 
one word. 

Uncle Adam has been at many a marriage, 
showy and quiet, gay and grave, hearty and heart- 
less, but he is ready to declare, solemnly, that he 
never saw one which touched him so much as 
that brief ceremony, which took place at the bed- 
side of John Stone, the trapeze performer. It 
did not occupy more than ten minutes, ibr in the 
bridegroom’s sad condition the slightest agitation 
was to be avoided. My housekeeper and myself 
were the only witnesses, and the whole proceed- 
ing was made as matter-of-fact as possible. 

The bride’s wedding dress was the shabby old 
black gown, which she had never taken off for 
three days and nights, during which she, my 
housekeeper, and I, had shared incessant watch 
together ; her face was very woni and weary, but 
her eyes were briglit, and her voice steady. She 
never faltered once till the few words which make 
a Scotcli marriage were ended, and the minister 
—himself not umnoved— had shaken hands with 
her and wished her every happiness. 

“ Is it all done ?” said she, half bewildered. 
“Ay, lassie,” answered my old housekeeper, 
“ye’re married, sure enough.” 

Dorothy knelt down, put her arms round 
Johnny’s neck, and laid her head beside him on 
the pillow, sobbing a little, but softly even now. 

“Oh my dear, my dear ! nothing can ever part 
us more.” 

The wonderful circus of Herr von SIcin has 
left our towji a long time ago. It took its 
departure, indeed, very soon after tlie dreadful 
trapeze accident, which of course got into all the 
local papers, and w'as discussed pretty sharply 

I all over the country. Nay, the unfortunate 
Signor Uberto, alias John Stone, liad the honour 

j I of being made the subject of a Times leader, and 

i I there was more than one letter in that paper : 

I I suggesting a subscription for Iiis benefit. But it 
came out somehow that his father was a circus 
proprietor of considerable means, and so the 
subscription languished, never reaching beyond 
thirty odd poug^s, with which benevolence the 
public was satined. 

I believe John Stone was satisfied too, that 
is, if he ever heard of it, which is doubtful ; for 
during the earlier weeks and months of his ill- 
ness liis wife took care to keep everythmg pain- 
ful from him; and so did I, so long as they 


remained under my roof. This was a good j 
deal longer tlmn was at first intended, for my ; 
housekeeper became so attached to Mrs. John j 
Stone, that she could not bear to let them go. i 
And the poor fellow himself was, as Dorothy had I 
promised, “ no trouble,” almost a pleasure in the j 
house, from his patience, sweetness, and in- ji 
telligcnce. ^ j 

W hen they left mo, they went to a small lodging { 
hard by, where the wife set up dressmaking, and 
j soon got as much work as ever she could j 
do, among my piiticnts, and the townspeople ; 

' generally. For some enthusiastic persons took ; | 

I an interest in her, and called her “ a heroine j j 
though, I confess, I myself always objected to | ; 
this, and never could sec that she had done any 1 1 
more than what was the most right and natural j l 
thing for a woman to do, supposing women were j 
as they used to be in niy young days, or as I used ! 
to think them. 

But, heroine or not, Dorothy prospered. And 
in process of time lier love was rewarded 
even beyond her hopes. Her husband’s mys- 
terious affliction gradually amended. He began | 
to use his feet, then his legs, and slowly re- i 
covered, in degree, the power of walking. Not 
that he ever became a robust man ; the shock of 1 
his fall, acting on an exceedingly delicate and 
nervous frame, seemed to have affected all the 
springs of life ; but he was no longer quite in- 
valided and helpless, and by-and-by he began i 
anxiously to seek for occupation. 1 hardly j 
know which was the liappiest, himself or Dorothy, ; 
when I succeeded in getting him employment as j 
a writer’s copying clerk, vritli as much work as i j 
filled up his time, and saved him from feeling, } j 
what he could not but feci — though I think lie ! I 
did not feel it very painfully, ho loved her so— j 
that his wife was the sole bread-winner. J 

When I go to see them now, in tlicir cliccry 1 
little home of two rooms, one devoted to dress- j 
making, the other, half kitchen, half bedroom, : 
in which John sits, and where Dorothy, with her ' 
usual habit of making the best of things, Inis i 
accommodated Scotch ways to her English notions ; 
of comfort and tidiness— I say, when I go to see ; 
these two, so contented, and devoted to one 
another, I often think that among many fortunate i i 
people, I have seen far less happy couples than | ! 
J obu and Doroih v. 1 1 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Part the Second. 

CHAPTER XXV. THE CLOVEN FOOT. 

At Lady Laura’s entertainment was seen Mr. 
Romaine and tlie blancinam;e« faced new Mi*s. 
Massinger. There were others, loo, of good qua- 
1 lily ; for young Spendleshain had said that he did 
I not like being “put down” with all sorts of low 
*1 people. lie had liis dance, and his many dances, 

! ‘ with other young ladies besides Blanche ; but he 
j ! used to come up witli his handkercliief to his face, 
!’ saying, “Well, this is wonderful fun!” Before 
' ' the night was over he was beside “ Lady Lan,” 

I pouring into her car details of a new scheme. 

“ I say, w'e must indeed. These things are so 
easy to get up, and you can liire dresses and pro- 
perties.” The youth was alluding to the enter- 
tainment known as Tableaux Yi vans. “ II ow we 
used to get them up at Spendlands! I was 
Cardinal Wolscy. I could get the dress again, I 
know.” 

The veteran’s heart sank witliin her at the 
costly nature of this species of show, and some 
faint protest escaped her, something about the 
“smallness of their house.” The youth, sensitive 
and selfish, lauglied t lus off pleasantly. “ Small ! 
Not a bit of it,” he said ; “ wc shall squeeze tlicm 
1 all in. It will be siilendid. Leave it to me.” 
j Lady Laura, wlio felt that tliis, indeed, if laid on, 
i would be the last straw upon the sadly worn 
i and strained camel’s back, in tlic.se desperate 
j straits thought of a dismal ruse. She was look- 
I ing round mystcriousl}^ and putting her face 
I close to Young Speiidlesliam’s with marvellous 
j I signilicance. “ It would be charming,” she said ; 
I “ such a treat for the girls ! But you know old 
I Lady Bowler, next door, you understand, she 
^ j would let loose her whole conventicle on the poor 
* ; children, and then, you know, she is dreadful, my 
dear. Lord, you don’t know how she embitters 
our life.” 

This social exhumation of Lady Bowler had its 
effect, and silenced the youth. But he was sullen 
and aggrieved. “ Very well,” he said ; “just as 
you like. It makes no matter, none in the world. 
The Chillingworths said something to me about 
it yesterday, and they have a * jolly room.’ ” 

Lady Laura had still her smile “ on but it 
was a sicldy smile. At this moment came up 


Blanche, with an officer in custody. Tlie bright i 
young creature, full of natural wannth and ani- i 
mation, was eager for news. i | 

“ You have settled it all,” she said, enlarging j i 
the officer, “I see you have. Isn’t it delightful, j 
mamma? Lord Spcndlesham says I am to be \' 
Pomona, and be all over gold apples.” | i 

The youth’s hands found their way gloomily i’ 
to the depths of his pockets. “0, no! No, i* 
no !” he said, “it’s all given up ; that is, at your 
house ; and there’s some tract woman or Metho- ■ 
dist that won’t have it. But it makes no matter, i ! 
I shall get it up at the Chillingworths’.” ' | 

The look of reproach and silent agony that j ! 
the dutiful child flung at her mother, would be 1 
hard to describe. “ It is all a mistake,” she said. ^ 
“ Nonsense. Mamma doesn’t mean it.” 

Lady Laura saw by this time that delay !' 
would be fatal ; so she bent down her poor over- * | 
loaded worn bleeding camel’s hump, and took up ‘ • 
this last burden with assumed cheerfulnes*^. 

The ydiole was settled that night. Young '' 
Spcndlesliaiii laid out reckless schemes of ex- •; 
pense. He enlisted arbitrarily a whole corps i' 
before the night was over. “I tell you who I ' 
have made up my mind to have ; that little Mrs. ' ‘ 
Permor.” 

“ Charles’s wife ?” cried Blanche, faintly. , . 
“ Do you know, I like Charles’s wife,” said ' j 
the young lord, pleasantly. “There is some- 
thing so smart and quick about her. I am sure I 
she is good fun. Yes, we shall have Charles’s 'j 
wife, but not Charles himself. There’s Roiiiaiue. 

1 must speak to him.” 

Fermor— the poor pariah of the party, the iu- f 
terdicted from the fire and water of conversation 
—kept at tlie door. He liad now grown sensitive, i ! 
scorning to intrude himself or his gifts upon ' 
mammas with absently roving eyes and business- ■ 
like daughters. ' • 

Standing in this mood, he saw Hanbury come i . 
up the stairs— the new and changed Hanbury, j 
with his curious mouniful maunefl*. He seemed , 
to bring with him all the old Eastport associa- . 
tions, and Fennor walked hastily away, “He j. 
will be coming to me,” he thought, “ and playing ; 
off his new Werner character. He means all tlie ; 
women to be pointing to him, and wanting to j 
know the story of his blighted heart, I wish to , 
Hoaven I was out of this place^ and out of the ! 
whole concern!” i 
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' In a few lYiinutes Hanbury was beside him. “ I 
; am so glad, Femor,” lie said. '‘It is so long 
j since I have seen you,*’ 

"You come out to parties, it seems?” said 
Fermor, with a half sneer, 

" Not often,” said Hanbury, sadly. " I never 
I cared for such things, as I dare say you recollect. 

"VVhat has brought me liere to-night was the hope 
i of meeting you. I had something to tell you. 
; Just come out licrc on the stairs.” 

I "Why not here?” stiid Fermor, more and 
I more resenting the " Wcniov manner.” 
j " I know,” said John Hanbury, interpreting all 
1 this, and coming back the little w^ay he had gone, 
“that I never succeeded in making myself a 
friend of yours, and that by some unfortunate 
mistake we never were as well known to each 
I other as we m-glit have been. Something came 
i in the way. I did not understand you; very 
i I likely you did not understand me. i know 1 am 
i ' rough, and liavc my faults. Perhaps, it* wc had 
I both tried sincerely to be more at one, a hundred 
I things might not have happened. But that is all 
i past.” 

I Again this tone gral cd onFtirmor. Had Ham 
bury said merely tliat he could not understand 
Fermor, and tJiat if he had tried to do so, he could 
not, it would have been more deferential. 

“I never Iry to und(;rs1and any man,” said 
Fermor, coldly. " J t is too much trouble. 1 take 
! what is on the surface. But this business, as you 
! say—what do you wish me to do for you ?” 
j John Hanbury shook his bead, as though he 
! said, “ You will not understand me. Very w^(;ll:” 

1 he said; "it is about yourself, Fermor. You 
know there are not many tilings in life that T 
have much interest in now'. The Manuels and 
their happiness is all I think of. What lliey love 
I and have loved, I care for. There was one, 

I i Fermor, wJioiii wc knew, and wdiosc dear memory 
; * wc cling to, and it is for iier sake, and for the 

■ I sake of what J know were her last wdsbes, tJiat I 
, ” 

■ " I don’t know' what object you have,” said 
j Fermor, colouring, " in making these allusions, or 

II in bringing up this subject ; but I must tell you 
i ! plainly 1 do not choose to discuss it.” 

I " This is the way,” said John Hanbury, liopc- 
I Icssly. " I always say more than 1 mwm, and J 
know I am blunt and rough in approaching sub- 

I jects. But, Femior, listen to me. I say I w’^ould 
j do anything for the Manuels. And you, Fermor, 
j! do not see the wmrld so much nuw—at least, 
j j have not the opportunity of liearing w'hat I can 
j 1 hear. Do forgive me if I siieiik too plainly ; but 

I I it is indeed for your interest. I don’t know how 
I to approach it, and 1 am sure you will not like 
! it, but I must speak. I know it w'ould be her 

w'ish. Mrs. Fermor is so gentle, so trustful, 
so ” 

" Now, Mr. Hanbury,” said Fermor, his voice 
trembling, "I must request that this subject 
will not be pursued. You are, as you say, well 
meaning, though unfortunate in your mannqf . 1 
don’t want to hear about it. I don’t want 


advice from any man. 1 can manage my own 
house. Everybody seems to think ihey can 
lecture me about my own concerns; and I tell 
you ngain, I don’t reqmre it.” 

"But you don’t know the danger,” said Haii- 
bury. " You don’t see w'hat is coming. I know 
more than you think. It is my duty to warn ; 
you, no matter how you may take it. That 
Romaine, 1 tell you, is not tlie man to be so ; 
intimate at your liouse, and you should look after 
it. Forgive me, but every one is talking of it.” 

“ Once more,” said Fermor, excitedly, " I tell 
you to stop this, Mr. Hanbury. 1 won’t take it. 

So yon wdsh to be an adviser ? Y ou must excuse , ! 
me for saying that 1 shall not come to you for ! 
assistance. Y^our counsels, as regards your own j [ 
interest, have not been so very successful.” i . 

"No, indeed,” said he, sadly; "you are right. ■' 
But 1 must tell you this, at all risks. 1 know your } ; 
aliairs. There is that Sir John Westonde ; lie is a . i 
dangerous man. You should go to him, and con- 
ciliate him. Ask Lady Laura, and she wdil tell 
you the same.” 

This -wfis past endurance. ■ : 

“ You won’t lake a bini, Mr. Hanbury?*’ said Ij 
he, si niggling to be cahn. "Let me ask you, do | i 
you wish to quarrel, or to hear something fiom 
mo that I should In*, sorry to have said ?” i ' 

"O, you shall not quarrel with me,” said 
Hanbury, calmly, and turning away. " Nothing 
that you could say,” he added, solemnly, " shall i 
ever offend me. There are reasons why you 
should be privileged. You seem blinded, Fer- ' 
inor: you w'ill not be guided; but 1 shall nol 
desist. I shall help you in spite of yourself.” ; i 
The state he left Fermor in may be conceived. 

1I(; always felt agony under tbc sense of this air , 
of what lie tooK for superior patronage. 

He saw liomaine come over to Mrs. Fermor, 
and pitch his chair close to hers, as it might be . 
a tent. She was in a corner, and Mr. Komaiiie’s ' 
tent quite cut her off from the company. 1 le then j . 
began to talk with great earnestness. Fermor’s ; 
falling ou this new situaiiou, and Fermor’s i j 
memory suggesting to him the stories the good- j 
natured friend had told him, the effect was as of I 
scarlet cloth tossed and shaken before him, 1 ' 

" Look at Orson,” said Mr. Romaine, moodily, : 
"how ho is glaring at us !” j i 

Mrs. F ermor looked up innocently, but did not ' , 
see which face he meant. ! i 

"Orson?” sbe said; "whom do you call by 1; 
that ugly name?” i. 

"Don’t you sec,” he said, ""your conjugal : 
Orson ? You know what 1 mean.” | , 

Mrs. Fermor, colouring as she always did, j i 
moved back her chair a little, and half rose. 

" You can’t mean that she said, " 1 am sure ; 
not. At least, if you do, I must go to the person | 
you mention so disrespectfully.” j 

" Exactly,” he said, without moving. " Always I j 
the way — evei 7 little iiUe word caught up and [ 
Yegistei'ed. Why, I call every husband Orson. ! 
What arc they all but Orsons— bmtes — ^irre- j 
claimable savages? What am I myself? And 
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j whal; do you think me in your heart of hearts, but 
i ii wild, untamed Orson, fresh from the woods ?” 

1 Mrs. Ferinor felt a twinge. She felt for this 
I poor rude man, who had no friends ; no kith nor 
kin, and who w'as grateful for a little sympathy, 
and over whom she held such a secret power. So 
she said quickly, “ No, no, I don’t agree to that. 
You arc not so bad.” 

‘‘ How good you are,” lie said, with grateful 
eyes. “I am but an acqimintance, but those w^ho 
know you better, how they must appreciate ; for 
instance, your liusband, whom I so thoughtlessly 
I and irreverently called ^ Or&on.’ How he must 
prize and cherish, how ^ uxorious’ — is not that 
; the word ? — he niusi. be, even to fatigue ; he must 
. play the doting luisbaud to perfection ! Eh ?” 

I Again the old doubting look came on Mrs. 

‘ Eermor’s face. She did not answer. A pink, 

* liaudsomc, and rather foolish face, came to Mr. 
i I Uouiahie, and said : 

“ J say, Komaine, wliy don’t you come. My wife 
; j has sent me for you. She has all sorts of secrets, 

‘ and has been signalling tliis half-hour?” 

' I lloujaine threw Mrs. Eermor a look of siguiC- 
I; ciuico, as who should say, “You see.” He 
, ! stt) 0 ])ed over and said, in a low voice, “ Do y(>u 
know what is beliind all this ? Hiding to-iuorrow 
, ! ill the Park — a pic-iiic the day after — then a t hree 

I I weeks’ visit down al Massinger. Tlicy arc 11 lling 
!• their Louse, and she says they eau’t get on 

' I without me. Tliose art^ the little secrets. Give 
j I a ])Oor outcast your ad vice— come.” 

!' Ylrs. Eermor, witli irlowiug cheeks, could not 
'I restrain liei little smile of pride. She hud the 
l| bold dangerous man complelely in her imwer, to 
! mould him for ids own good. “ You won’t go,” 

1 1 .she said. “ You must not go ; at least, 1 have 

■ I no influence, 1 kiiow% but ” 

■ “No iidluence!” lie said. “Well, Isay no- 
ij thing of Hull, 'J’hey wdil have tlieir plays— 

'1 'amal cur theatricals,’ as they call them. They 
!i will make mo tlm "prenderaiuoureux.’ Why, 

I! even that donkey Speiidlesham is getting them 
j i up. Tableaux, hr. calls them. They arc to have 
! you. He has just asked me. Ah! you could 

I act ! What parts sliall we choose— Ale.xander 
, ; and tlic two Queens, or Petrareli and his Laura ?” 
i A little bewildered at this rambling speech, 

1 Ylrs. Eermor could only say, “ 0 no, indeed I 
! could not.” 

I “ loii no iiillucjice ?” he went on. “ Yes, you 
: ha\(j. I coulcss it. 1 have fedt ii for weeks 
! back growing steadily every day. I cannot trust 
myself, but J can trust you. Don’t think that 
your life is not known to me, and that I do not feel 
for you. I know what goes on in your house. I 
know — and forgive me for saying so— that there 
' lias been one more fatal mistake added to the tre- 
mendous list of mistakes, now nearly full ” 

“ Mr. Komaine,” she began, much frightened. 

1 “ I confess,” he went on, “ at first I met you 

j with that indifference which I feel for every wo- 
man, But this has been wearing away. It fs 
; i altogether .worn away 7iow, Oh, you might do 
I j much with me— much more than you have done. 


But things cannot go on always as they go on d 
now. My heart burns to see one tlmt I call j! 
Orson so cold and neglectful, when there is one, j i 

as you know and understand ” 1 

“ 1 do understand,” said she, in a perfect , 
tumult of terror and surprise, and trembling i 
with agitation. “At last— 0 let me out— let 
me go ! You shouldn’t luive done this, Mr. Ro- 
maiiie— for shame, for shame! 0 let me out 
quick— let me pass !” i 

He never moved. “That is well done,” he 
j.said. “Now /go on. ‘ 0 lovely Laura ! what : 
rage in those flashing eyes ! You cannot conceal ' ' 

the flutterings of your heart,’ and so on "We * 

sliall do it very well together on Spendlcsham’s ; ; 
boards,” jj 

Eor a moment she was astounded at this rea- j ' 
diiiess and coolness ; but in another moment the ; 
earnestness of his first speech came back upon | 
her, and she said again, “O for sliame, for j- 
shame ! It was very cruel of you ! 0, what do | 
you mean? Now let me go; and you must 
never, never speak to me again.” j | 

At tliis moment Eermor came striding up. He I, 
had been looking on. lie pushed past Komaine | 
ratlicr rudidy, pui out his arm for his wife, aiul j 
said, in a fierce whisper, “ Come away at once. ; 
Y’on seem lost to all shame ! You are making me . 
ilie tallc of the room. Come at once. Come home. ! 
Yon shall answer to me for this I” 

The little woman, so waimi and impetuous, 
had behaved nobly and chivalrously, as she ; 
fancied. She was firmly detenuined never to : 
open her lips to Komaine again ; and yet this was ! ' 
her reward ! 

Permor saw the resentment in her face. “ 1 
suppose you mean to brave me here, before all 
tliesc i)Oople r” Tie was beside himsell* with rage. 
“Come away, J say — have at least some sem- 
blamic of respect and decency.” 

“ llcspect and decency !” said Komaine, ' 
laughing. “MTiat odd words yon use, my good ' 
Eermor.” 

“ Would you allow us to go by ?” said Eermor, 
with forced politeness. 

“ With all my heart,” said the other. “But , 
you gave ns such a start. We were talking of 
such interesting tilings. But all secrets, remem- 
ber, Mrs. Eennor ; or your husband will have me 
out the first tiling in the morning.” 

This, tliongli s])okeu gaily, contained a hint 
for Airs. Eermor, which she could not but take. 

Eermor made no rcplj’, but hurried her down 
stairs. “We must sec about this,” he said, 
under his breath, “ and settle the thing one way 
or the other. You are at perfect liberty to con- . 
suit your own reputation as you please, but 1 am | 
determined 1 shall not be made the laughing- i 
stock of tlic town, / am not to be compromised.” ; 

He felt her arm trembling on his, but slic said 
nothing. Here was injustice — monstrous, killing 
injustice. Something like the shade of a blight 
flashed across her. j . 

As they went home in the little dark brougham 1 1 
there was one of the old stormy miserable ij 
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scenes-. “ You can have no respect for me, and 
none for yourself," said the little woman, trem- 
bling. “to say such things." She was about to 
add, if you only knew but she was checked, 
for she felt that she dare not even hint at Ro- 
maine’s behaviour. “You never speak to me 
kindly; you never take me anywhere; you never 
encourage, never protect me, as I see other hus- 
bands treat their wives. No, but you arc too 
cold, and care for nothing in the wide world 
but for yourself. As Mr. Romaine says"— and she 
was about to quote that speech of his about 
“fatal mistakes," but she stopped in alarm. 

“Go on," said he, w'ith forced calmness; 
“pray tell us what JMr. Romaine says. So it is 
come to this," he said, with a new burst. “ But 
it serves me right. They wanied me in time, 
but I foolishly would not listen.” 

With quivering lip Mrs. Fermor retorted — 
she was very quick of temper, it must be re- 
peated—** And I was warncvl too. But 1 should 
like to know who has gained most by the affair. 
I tell you, you will not dispose of me as you did 
i of others. Mp heart shall not be broken, nor shall 
j I wear myself into tlie grave to suit your plans." 
j “No fear, indeed," said he, with a tremlding 
j voice. ** She was an angel, a gent Ic, quiet, sweet, 

; I angel. God forgive me for that crime, it was 
,, the great mistake of my life. X did not know 
1 1 what I was doing. 1 mui't have been mad." 

.j *‘And you speak of it in this way to me," 

; said Mrs. Fermor, beside her little wits, from 
* grief, and wounded vanity, raid rage; ‘*why not 
jj tell me, next, that you married me for papa’s 
money. Go on and finish ; wc may as well hear it 
j all out now !" 

! ** Suppose I say I did," replied he, unable to 

j resist the taunt ; it was now a battle a outrance. 

! *‘ Suppose I say tliat I did. It was what they 

I : called a good match. It is not the first thing of 
j the kind that has been dune! It was an im- 
! fortunate day for me, God knows! I might 
: have been happy and peaceful no w— in my proper 
j* station iu society which I have lost, instead of 

being Confusion!" he added, in a fresh 

1 1 burst, as he thought of all his wrongs and 
ji insults. “I have been a fool and a madman! 
i But I tell you 1 shall see to all this, and it 
I shall be changed. Tlicy shan’t point to me as a 
! cypher, nor shall any of the rude low admirers 
I you choose to encourage make me their butt. 

{ Never !” he added, vehemently. ** So, as a be- 
j ginning, I insist and require and command that 
; you never exchange a word iu future with that 
j i man Romaine." 

** How can you speak in this way to me ?" said 
; ' she, hysterically. 

i I ** Mind what I have told you ; and T shall see 
i ; that you do what vou arc told to do. I sliall see 
j myself that it is done. I want no argument." 
j ** We shall see," said Mrs. Fermor, with deli- 
i ancc. 

i Not a word more was spoken on that dismal 
i passage home. JWhen they entered, she flew «p- 
I stairs, and rushed into her father’s room. 


CIIAPTEIl XXVI. A DISCOVERY. | 

Grim Mr. Carlay was reading when bis daughter 
entered, and flimg herself down at his knees, 
sobbing and crying liysterically. Her rich long 
hair liad broken from all fastening, and came 
tumbling about her in a sliower. 

** My heart is breaking," she said ; ** help me, j 
papa. He is killing me !" 

A spasm of pain passed over his face for a 
moment, and he drew a deep sigh. i 

“My poor child," lie said, with wonderful j 
affection for so grim a being. **Thc old story; j 
I knew it was hurrying on to this. Wc try j 
every one else, and, after all, wc come back to i 
the old father or mother." j 

“But 0!" continued she, ‘*hc has dared to ! 
slander me ; to insult me publicly. He is killing ; | 

me. This very night ” i | 

‘*I understand," said lie. “I know it all. I ;; 
have at last come to know him thoroughly. 

He is a wretch without a lieart ; faithless and 
unworthy of you and your affection.” 

“ He has insulted me 1" she said, starting up j 
with a fierce pride. “ T slnJl never forget it . i I 
shall never forgive it. If lie only knew that at the j ! 
very instant he was accusing me— at that moment ! I 
I was behaving in a way that he should have | 
been proud of! But let he liimsclf take care. | 
He talks about beiug sensitive of his own reputa- 
lion, and about being pointed at. I say, papa, let i 
him take care !" 

“ These arc no discoveries to me," said her I 
father, sadly. | 

“Then v»liy," said siio, turning round, “wliy i 
did you let rue be sacrificed? lie tells me j 
now openly tliat it Avas your inoney he wan fed, | 
and that he sold himself. Why did you allow j 
this sale, if you kucw so much, papa ?" | 

‘*My darling," said he, “I thouglit your 
heart was set upon il, and 1 ■wished to gratify 
you in every way. 1 was foolish— stupid, but," 
said he, rising aiul stalking to the door, it is 
not too late yet. I have worse to tell y(uj, 
darling; things Mliieh it is right that you should 
know. Things that I have discovered. For I 
have not been shut up all day and iiiglit among 
musty books. I have been searching, wal clung 
—spying, some would say— but all for you." 

“ Yes," said slic, eagerly ; “ tell me all, papa !" 

He went on hurriedly : 

“ I suspected him from the beginning. Men 
do not forsake tboir homes and always be found 
abroad, or be harsh to their wives, without some 
outside reason. I know the world pretty 
well. These things Repeat each other every day 
and every hour. What would you say if that 
friend of your heart— that bright noble Miss 
Manuel— whom you watched in sickness, and 
have almost worshipped, who has kissed you, as 

you told me, over and over again " 

Mrs. Fermor started back. “ Impossible !" she 
said. *‘You don’t know her, father. What has 
she done, then?" 

“ She -is your enemy. She it is, who has drawn 
away your husband from you. This is the secret 
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of liis absences. She has been trading on the old 
miserable vanity with which he is stuffed. He has 
' been there day after day. Nights, when he was 
i away till three and four, ho was at her suppers. 

I He was watching for her in the Parks, hanging 
j about her street, about her carriage. And all 
; because she made some speech that has set 
' his pride rampant. And she your friend, whom 
j you almost saved from death. In this way she 
; repays you !” 

' Mrs. Ferinor was looking at him quite scared. 

0 no, no,” she said, in a low voice, and draw- 
I ing back; “this is not so. You don’t know 
: her.” 

“Ah, listen!” he said, catching her by the 
' hand. “ How could she like you ? You arc in 
' her sister’s place. It is not in human nature. 
You had better know the worst, darling. Look 
here !” and he opened his desk, and took out 
I some half a dozen letters, which he opened 
! slowly, one after the otlier. “ Would you not 
! know her writing? Look at this,” and lie 
I showed her first tliat old letter of Miss Manuel’s, 
i in which she had invited Fennor to her supper, 
j and then others in the same strain; notes, note- 
: lets, long, short ; on large paper, on small paper, 
j and on tiny scraps, signed only w’ith initials ; all 
tlie tokens, in short, of an ultimate relation. 

I “ Here are answers,” he went oii, ‘^and you wdll 
i know this hand.” iVnd lu^ spread out Fermor’s 
[1 notes in the same way. Mrs. Fermor looked 
j| from one to the other of them, end back again, 

, , very wildly and distract edly. “ This is,” he said, 
.j “wliat the world would call shabby and dis- 
. ! honourable. But 1 love my child and her liap- 
Ij piuess, and scruple at nothing to effect lliat.” 

, I “ My happiness !” slie said, sadly, 

j, “ Yes, your liappiucss,” he answered, quickly; 

, j “ it will all lead to that. The first stc]) is know- 
I iijg the worst. The next is, to look out for a 
I : remedy : and we must have done with this man— 

I I done with him for ever.” 

I “ Done with him for ever ?” she repeated, me- 
' j cliaiiically. 

I j “ Yes,” lie said ; “ he is not worthy of you. Wc 
' ' shall leave this miserable country, and leave him. 

, It was a wretched mistake from the very begin- 
j ning. Once freed from him, w’e shall begin to 
i j bo happy together again. You w’ill get ill, my 
child; already I find yourcliecks pale and worn. 

I j Abroad, there is joy and happiness and comfort 
‘ j in store for us yet. J f you remain, you die.” 

I “Leave Ahu here with her? Never, papa, 

; ‘ never, wdiile 1 live 1” 

i : “ He is not worth a tliouglit,” said he, hastily. 

I I “We must go. It is the only course.” 

i I “ And leave him behind freed from me, whom 
j I lit; hates, to enjoy himself, and leave Arc no pu- 
' nishment? Never, papa. Let me stay and 
1 1 die” 

1 1 “Who knows?” said her father, gloomily; 

; I “ we may punish him before wc leave. But all 
' j iu good time ; depend on it, the guilty sliall not 
j escape.” 

jj “Aud.O!” burst out Mrs. Fermor, giving 


way suddenly to a paroxysm of tears, “ she, that 
woman whom 1 tried to make my friend: whom 
I loved!” 


THE “FLOWERY” DRAMA. 

The Chinese drama we shall first describe . 
opens with a scene in Elysium, the actors 
being all of the angelic order. The snn, 
represented by a man holding a golden disk; 
the moon, by another man, in the costume j 
of a woman, bearing a silver crescent; the 
thunder by a third, carrying an axe to be- ',| 
token a thunderbolt : who dashes about doing .| 
many deeds of violence. The row of angels, ; 
Siiin-sien, circle round or cross the heavenly « 
orbs and elements, mimickin" the conjunctions I 
and the ojipositioiis supposed to be maintained 
amoii" tile armies of heaven. A mountain 
nymph, grateful for some kindnesses slie has 
received, introduces a good emperor into these 
regions of bliss, lie is not long there, till, feel- 
ing some solicitude as to what is passing among 
his subjects in the lower world, and fancying j 
that there are grievances to be redressed among j 
his people, he condescends to revisit the earth | 
and examine into the disorders of his state. ' 

A tiger appears on the stage, the tiger being ' 
really a wicked courtier disguised. He rushes ! 
into the secret apartments of the ladies, who 
scream with terror, while the tiger seizes the 
heir-apparent and drops him into a neighbouring 
ditch. The ladies then hurry to the court of 
tlie emperor, fling themselves down in his pre- ' 
sence, and recount the dejilorable disaster which I 
has befallen the young prince, and be is dis- * 
covered to be tlie son of the mountain nymph [ 
who had been the guide of his father to the ! 
heavenly abodes. j 

The emperor is plunged info utter misery. : 
He determines to abdicate and to renounce the 
world. lie calls to his counsels a crafty woman, 
to discuss with her the nomination of a succes- 
sor, and she recommends to his choice a half- 
witted youth, whom she expects to be a tool iu | 
her hands, Tlie settlement of the crown is 
scarcely arranged, wlien the emperor is carried ‘ 
aloft in the dragon chariot, or, m oilier words, ' 
departs this mortal life. The poor fool is brought : 
forward, dreadfully perplexed with the honours ; 
that surround him, and instead of rejoicing in | 
his good fortune, lie cries out most piteously, 

“ Oh, what shall I do ?” The pathetic and the 
ludicrous arc finely exliibited. Tlicre arrives to 
his help the wicked courtier, wlio has thrown off 
ills tiger skill— he who had broken the heart of 
his sovereign and carried away the heir to the 
throne. The foolish emperor makes the traitor 
las confidential minister, who involves the em- 
peror in ine.xtricable embarrassments, anarchy 
at home, and unfortunate wars abroad. 

It would seem a fit termination to the drama 
that file heir should be restored and tranquillity 
re-established, instead of which a new scries of 
events are introduced, and quarrels and nego- 
tiations with a foreign court are the suiiject- 
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matter of the dialogue. Peace is to be esta- 
blished by the surrender of an obnoxious coun- 
cillor, whose sou-ill-law is appointed to bear the 
accepted proposals to the court that is to be 
conciliatea. He undertakes the mission, ex- 
ectine to obtain more favourable conditions for 
is reTative from the offended prince, and in 
order to make his journey without exciting too 
much observation, he returns home and disguises 
himself by a change of apparel. When lie 
arrives at his destination he discovers that he 
has lost his letter of credentials, and recollects 
that he has left it in the garments which lie had 
thrown off. He is denounced as an impostor 
and a spy, and with great difficulty escajuis, 
wends his way homeward, rushes to his chamber, 
shakes garment after garnieut, but no letter is 
to be found. He throws himself into a chair, 
exhibiting the utmost agony. The servants 
pther round in sympathy, and he turns to a 
female slave and asks whether she knows any- 
thing about the missing letter. She tells him 
she had seen such a letter in the hands of her 
mistress, who is sitting nursing licr baby in a 
remote part of the stage. On hearing this he 
looks upon her with a llood of liglit and a smile 
of affection which warms the whole audience 
to admiration. He moves his cliair towards iier, 
lays one hand on her shouldt'r, fondles the infant 
with the other, and she, with a look of lov(*, sur- 
renders the desired document, and all ends 
ha))j)ily, as it should do. 

The piece most familiar to Europe is the 
groundwork of Voltaire’s t ragedy, “L’Orplielin 
1 de la Chine.” It was selected for t.rauslat ion hy 
Father Premare, one of the earliest and best 
helps to the study of the iliindariu language. 
In the pi’eface Voltaire makes some sagacious 
remarks on the connexion between tlicatrical 
rcpre.seiitations in use among the Cliiueso for 
more than thirty centuries, and the general civi- 
lisation of the people. He says that even the 
defects of the dnimatists of China arc not 
greater tliaii those of llie “monstrous farces of 
Shakespeare,” whom, it will be recollected, he 
called on another occasion an “inspired bar- 
barian.” (It may be remarked in passing, that 
1 Frenchmen now, more enlightened and better able 
I to appreciate Shakespeare than was Voltaire, 

I would recognise tlie “ inspiration” but eliminate 
I the “barbarism.”) He calls the tragedy a 
i chef-d’oeuvre as compared with anything that 
France or Germany had produced at the time it 
was written, namely, the fourteenth century. 
He remarks that Metastasio has chosen a kindred 
subject for one of his diuraas, and says, with much 
truth, tlxat the Chinese theatre has all the fas- 
cination of the Arabian Nights ; that the interest 
is kept alive, however incredible the story may 
i be; and that, in the midst of the entanglement 
I of events, the purpose and the plot are "steadily 
> and constantly kept in view. 

The tragedy begins by a fearful picture of the 
slaughter and desolation which have accom- 
panied the invasion of the Chinese capital by 
(Jhenghis Khan. He has murdered the whole 
of the imperial family, except the youthful heijr 


to the throne. A virtuous mandarin and Ins 
beautiful wife determine to conceal and to 
save the prince, whom the conqueror lias 
determined to discover, in order to cxtirfiate 
the last of the legitimate race. Being traced to 
the mandarin’s family, they decide in their 
agony to surrender and sacrifice their own sou ' 
as a substitute for the intended victim ; but, 
when he is led to be beheaded, maternal tender- 
ness overcomes every other feeling, tlie mother : 

breaks in upon the execution place, denounces I 

the imposture, and reclaims her son. The j 
officers stay the hand of the headsman in order 
to report the matter to the great Khan. It 
turns out that the mother of the child had iu 
earlier days fascinated the young Ghengliis, 
when he bore another name, and before he had 
entered upon his career of victory. She is 
brought to his ])rcseuce ; his old affection bursts 
out anew ; every menace that despotism can 
urge, the threatened murder of her limsband, of 
her son ; every promise i hat sovereign power 
can suggest, are urged iu vain, to assault and 
overcome her purity. At last the piece closes 
l)y a declaration of tlu^ conqueror tiiat he has 
been conquered — conquered by a womau*s 
virtue. 

i One might almost fancy the renowned judg- i 
ment of S Jomon (1 Kings iii. 16-28) had j 
passed the borders of China, and suggested i 
to the author of the llwiu-haii-ki, literally I 
“Lime-circle Story,” the incident on which j 
this drama turns. The Chinese play exhibits j* 
a very lively picture of the social habits of H 
tlie Chinese; the relations existing between Ij 
husbands, wives, and handmaids, and the de- jj 
seendants of both; the moles of educating 
boys and girls ; the sujierslitious, sacrifices, and j! 
religious services ; the injustice and cruelties of ' ’ 
the tribunals ; the corruptions of tlic officials, |! 
from the meaiHrst to the mightiest. After all \\ 
sorts of complications, and intrigues, and iiic i' 
temporary triumph by falsehood and bribery of " 
a wicked wife and lier coufederatos, the story \ 
culminates in their expotjurc and punishinenl i 
by the sagacious magistrate, who is the liist i, 
appellant judge. The closing scenes are lu re 
rendered from the translation of Stanislas dulicn ■ 
in his Cerclc dc Craie, published by the Asiatic | 
Society : ! 

There are preseui : Tlie Governor Ching, bear- ' ! 
iiig from the emperor the golden ensign, and the | ! 
sword of powTr — he lias inscribed over tlie tri- || 
buiial “Imperial orders,” and “Silence;” the ii 
\ndo\v Ma, who had been living in adultery | 
during her husband’s lifetime wit h Chao, and they ! 
are now in collusion in order to obtain the pro- 
perty of the deceased, and claim the child as her 
legitimate offspring ; Hai-taug, Ma’s concubine 
— the real mother of the child ; Chang-lin, her 
brother ; and sundry other persons in attendance. 
TJiey all kneel in the presence of the governor. 
CniNG. WIio is tlie mother of the child P 
Widow Ma. I-I! 

Cuing. All you who are gathered together, 
tell me who is the mother of the cliild. 

All. Ma, Ma is the mother. 
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Cuing. Call Chang-lin. Get a piece of chalk, 
and make a circle, iu the middle of which you 
will place the child. Set the two women to pull 
at the child together, the true mother will easily 
get possession of it, the false mother will not be 
able. 

(The officer makes the circle, and places 
tlie child in the centre. Mrs. Ma drags the 
child out of the circle; Hai-tang fails to do 
so.) 

Chino. Surely Ilai-tang cannot be the mother 
of the child, or she would have obtained posses- 
sion of it. Officer ! seize her and apply the 
bastinado. 

(Tlic officer obeys.) 

Chino, Let them have another trial. Let us 
once more sec who gets the child. 

(Again the child is placed in the circle, and 
again Airs. Ma gets hold of the child.) 

Chino. Woman! have we not given you 
every cluuice ? I’ou did notliing to obtain the 
child. Officer ! deal her out severer hlow's. 

Hai-tang. Excellence! 0 check jour anger ; 
it frightens me like the noise of thunder. Lav- 
aside that threatening frown, tt‘rrible as the look 
of the wolf or the tiger. Your servant was 
married to Ma, and bore this child to him. 
Nine rnontlis 1 carried it in my bosom, three 
years I nourislied it with my own milk, and 1 
have always treated it witli mateniul love. 
AVhen it was cold it was I wlio warmed its deli- 
cate limbs. With pain and weariness I have 
brought it to its present age of five. I know 
how weak it is ; 1 knew it w ould have been 
injured had I seized the child violimtly to drag 
it from her who held it .so strongly. 1 could 
not obtain my child without tearing its limbs 
asunder. 1 iiad rallier perish than subject my 
child to wdiat it must have suliered liad I 
attempted to drag it out of the circle. Pity 
me ! 

She sings : 

A tender niotlier uonld do no other! 

Judge, excellency ! judge for yourself! 

She sings : 

The poor cljild's arms arc soft and weak as pith 
Hidden by the outer hemp. ^ And how could she, 
Cold, cruel as she is, partake iny fears? 

But you, .sir, 3'ou — 3’ou .should ])erci;ive the truth. 
Our fates how different! Slie is rich and strong; 

I, hel|)]ess, poor, humiliated, scorned! 

Y^es! had I been as violent as slu*. 

You would have heard the poor child’s breaking 
bones, 

And seeu his flesh in fragments ! 

Cjiing. We cannot always see our way, and 
yet wo may sometimes reach tlie secret wrork- 
mgs of i he heart. Did not the sage say, 

How can a man conceal his real self 
When 3'ou can read his actions ? can e.vplore 
The motives of his doings, and discerxi 
The goal towards which he runs ? 

There was a marvellous power in that chalk 
circle. It is certain that the widow sought to 
grasp the child, that with him she migiit j^asp 
the fortune of Ma, her late husband. Might | 
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she not have thought that the concealed trutli 
would force itself into open day ? 

He recites tliis verse : 

She seized the child the heritage to seize, 

But the wdiite ring revealed her treacheries I 
She had a sweet expression, but within 
There lay a mine of cruelty and sin. 

But tlie true mother is found. Bring forward 
the adulterer. 

Cliang-liri, kneeling, produces Chao. 

Ching. a pretty business this. Let us liave 
the truth — the truth in all its details. To 
gratify a criminal passion, you poisoned Ma. 
You took possession of tliis cnild that you might 
get hold of his iniicritance. You bribed these 
men and women to bring forward their false 
testimony. 

Chao. Your servant is but the clerk of the 
court. How could be be ignorant of the penal 
law ? That he is so, is the fault of the governor 
of Chiiig-chow. I am but a mute instrument 
in his luiiids, I only hold the pencil, and w’ritc 
floivn the answers of the accused. If there 
be errors on the record, it is no fault of the 
clerk. 

CiiTNG. I do not ask you about errors on the 
record. I ask you if, to indulge a criminal 
passion, you poisoned Ma? 

Chao. (), sir ! look on that countenance 
covered with a mask. Remove the paint, you 
w'ill find a hideous face, which no man would 
pick up iu the street. IIow could such an one 
seduce your servant ? 

Widow AI A. What? You never ceased to 
tell me that 1 was as beautiful as the beautiful 
Kwan-yin — and now to treat me thus insult- 
ingly!" Perfidious cur! that deserve not the 
name df man ! 

Chang-lin. Yesterday, while the snow was 
falling in large flakes, Chao and Mrs. Ma were 
together, TJiey followed two soldiers to conic 
to an understanding with them. Il is clear he 
was her lover. Excellence, call t he soldiers and 
inquire of them. 

(JjiAO, We ourselves brought tliem. 

Chino. Take hold of Chao, officer, and flog 
him lustily with the heavy bamboo. 

Hai-tang sings : 

You ouIn’ thouglit to deal willi Mistress Ma I 

And never dreamed 1 should come back again. 

Did I not see ye both upon the road ? 

And now we meet again. Peply, reply ! 

Chao feigns death. 

Ching. The fellow pretends to be dead. Lift 
him up, officer, throw water upon his face. Let 
us waste no time. Confess 1 

Chao. I have sinned with this woman ; but 
I am not a murderer. 1 did buy the poison, 
but 1 did not suggest the crime. This woman 
look it from me; she mixed it in a basin 
of soup. She caused her husband’s death. I 
did not carry away the child. I told her, as she 
was not its mother, to leave the matter alone. 
She said if she got the child, she got Ma’s for- 
tune with it. I am but a poor clerk. Where 
could I have found ihe money to bribe these 
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witnesses ? She bribed them. She bribed the 
soldiers to get rid of Hai-tang. Yes.! she did 
it. She did it ! 

Mbs. Ma, Scoundrel that you are ! What 
shall I say ? Well 1 I did it all ; *tis no great 
misfortune to die. We may live in a future 
worlds and be faithful to one another ! 

Chiko. Listen, all who are present, and hear 
my supreme decree ! The Governor of Ching- 
chow has transgressed the law. He is deprived 
of his button and his belt ; he is degraded ; he 

I must return to the people (the lower orders), 
and never again have public employment. (He 
was the judge who, bribed by Mrs. Ma, had con- 
demned Hai-tang.) The false witnesses are to 
receive eighty blows, and to be banished one 
hundred les from home. Chao and his comrade, 
being oiEcials, must be more severely punished. 
One hundred blows, and to be transported' 
beyond the frontiers to an arid uninhabited 
land. The adulterous woman and her infamous 
accomplice shall be taken to the public square, 
and suffer a slow and ignominious death. They 
shall be cut up into one hundred and twenty 
pieces. All they possess shall be transferred to 

1 Hai-tang and her son, who is committed to her 
tender care. Her brother, Chang-lin, may auit 

1 his employment and dwell with his sister ; out 
he is to be the executioner to decapitate the 
guilty pair. 

The drama concludes by Hai-tang singing a 
triumphant hymn to the honour and glory of the 
just judge, telling him that the history of the 
chalk circle shall extend to the four seas, the 
limits of earth, and be repeated throughout the 
empire. 

The “ Heir in Old Age,*^ and the “ Sorrows of 
Han,** both admirably translated by Sir John 
Davis, have long held a high place among the 
contributions of China to the dramatic literature 
of Europe. The last of these pieces has an 
historical interest, dating from a period anterior 
to the Christian era, and tradition reports the 
tomb of the heroine to be still preserved in 
everlasting verdure as the memorial of her 
virtues. Tlie persons of the drama are, Han, a 
conquering Tartar sovereign, and his envoy; 
Yuen, a Chinese emperor ; Maou, his profligate 
minister ; two officials ; and the Princess Chao. 
Maou encourages all the licentious habits of his 
master, and recommends him to collect the 
portraits of all the beautiful women of his 
empire, and to select for the palace the most 
beautiful among them. The minister patronises 
ninety-nine, but failing to extort a large bribe 
from the father of the loveliest of all, he dis- 
figures the portrait, and keeps the fair creature 
out of the emperor's sight. The emperor, dis- 
satisfied with all the candidates for liis favour, 
is wandering through the remoter apartments 
of the palace, when he hears the sweet music of 
a lady’s lute. He goes to the place, and is en- 
tranced by the lovely, but till now unknown, 
damsel, who tells her tale, and the perfidy which 
has led to the disfigurement of lier portrait. 
The wicked minister is condemned to death, but 
he escapes to the Tartar camp, and takes with 

him the veritable portraiture of the divine 
Chao. On his suggestion the .Khan insists on 
her being delivered to him, threatening to invade 
China, unless she is surrendered by the emperor. 1 
The emperor knows he is too weak to resist the j 
Tartar, and that his resistance must lead to the i 
overthrow of his djmasty, and the desolation of 1 1 
his country ; so, consulting with his councillors ! 
and his beloved, it is determined, after vehement 1 1 
resistance on the part of the emperor, that slie ! ' 
shall be sacrificed, and, for the common good, ; 
handed over to Han. She is proclaimed the 
Tartar queen. She reaches the Amoor, the 1 
Black Dragon River, and, in the presence of 1 j 
Han, offers a libation, tells Han she will wait 1 1 
for him in another world, and flings herself into ■ i 
the stream. The Khan sends the Tartar back j 

to the emperor to be executed according to his j 

decree. Peace is restored; Chao appears in a | 
vision, but the ‘'wild fowl” awakes him to 
report that it is only a dream. The head of tlie | 
minister is made an offeriug to the sliade of 
the princess, and her verdant tomb is kept in j 
memory of her departure. , * 

Though dancing was a diversion of ancient | 
times in China, and is sj)okeii of as an accom- 
plishment, crushed feet will not allow a modern 
Chinese lady to dance, and the very idea of 
dancing is now associated with vulgarity, and ‘ 
public exhibition. On one occasion, accom- 
panied by an excellent band of musicians, fur- j 
nished by one of H.M. ships of war, I accom- |j 
panied forty or fifty English and American 
ladies who were to be introduced— in the beau- j 
tiful gardens and summer-houses of an opulent j 
merchant — to the ladies of his family. There ' 
was some difficulty in persuading our Chinese 1 i 
hostesses that persons with such monstrous i! 
feet as Nature had given our countrywomen 1* 
could be really respectable or presentable to 
well-bred people, and surprise and delight were , ' 
expressed that the foreign barbarian women ' 
knew “how to behave themselves.” One of 
the ladies explained the matter to another by 
saying, “But you know they have been in j, 
China, and have leafnt good manners from 
us!” Our party asked leave to entertain | 
themselves, and, as they suiiposed, to gratify ii 
the fair Celestials, with a dtancc. Permission 
was obtained with some difficulty. “ How could • ' 
they dare to allow the stranger guests so to exert . ' 
and weary themselves for iheir gratification P” ; * 
But reason and courtesy taught them to give j 
way, and they looked on wondcringly at the 
figuring, and promenading, and bowing. The 
dance done, the Chinese ladies returned emphatic ' 
thanks to those who had taken so much trouble, 1 1 
and so exhausted themselves to please them/**' 
They were assured that we danced to please our- j 
selves — an assurance that was received with 
the most marked incredulity. When permission 
was solicited to continue the amusements of the 
day by an additional quadrille or reel, the an- 
swer was, “No! no! that must not be; it is 
too, too, much to expect from you !” A second 
dance, however, was arranged ; but it is to be 
feared that the Chinese ladies thought our party 
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little better thau strolling players,” who are 
vei^ vagabonds in the eyes of a polished 
Chinese. 


MAGNESIAN LIGHT. 

How wonderfully, in these later days, com- 
mon worthless out - of - the • way unthought - of 
things are, little by little, brought into use and 
made to render service ! Dyeing, perfumery, 
confectionery, the textile and other arts, find re- 
sources where our forefathers found either 
rubbish only, or very frequently found nothing 
at all, for the good reason that that special 
article did not yet exist. In the same way, 
many scientific discoveries which, at the outset, 
were regarded as marvels, merely good to in- 
terest philosophers and supply harmless amuse- 
ment for speculative theorists, are now be- 
ginning to near their fruit, and to confirm the 
adage that knowlege is power. 

For thousands of years, the old-fashioned 
metals, as gold, silver, iron, lead, have been 
familiarly known, without any one’s suspecting 
that their list might be extensible. Transmu- 
tation of the one into the other— of the baser 
into the more precious kinds — was deemed as 
practicable and feasible as it was desirable to 
effect. Nobody dreamed, for ages after ages, of 
discovering, disinterring, picking out new 
metals which had lain hidden under a complete 
disguise ever since the world began. Many of 
us are old enough to remember the sensation 
produced by Sir Humphry Davy’s discovery of 
the metallic base of certain alkaline earths, aud 
the probable consequence that all such earths 
were derived from metais. It was a curious 
fact, well worthy of notice and remembrance, 
that lime is the oxide, that is to say the rust, of 
an actual metal called calcium ; soda of another, 
sodium ; potash of another, potassium ; and so 
on. But little use was made of these new me- 
tallic acquisitions. Their lightness, their soft- 
ness, their extreme readiness to return to the 
earthy state, caused them to be regarded rather 
as specimens to be kept under bell-glasses, or in 
any other way best suited to preserve them, j 
tlian as agents and tools to assist the wants of j 
daily life. Except for tlic striking experiment 
of setting fire to a lump of potassium, by throw- 
ing it on the surface ol a pan of water, samples 
of the new metals were hardly even seen beyond 
tlie walls of the chemist’s laboratory, or out of 
the hands of the initiated. What proportion of 
' our readers have ever set eyes on a morsel of 
metallic sodium or calcium ? 

Lately, however, one new metal has made it- 
self conspicuous in the world. Aluminium, the 
metal which is the mother of clay, started witli 
perhaps too brilliant a promise. Its beauty was 
exaggerated ; of its utility, it would be unfair to 
give an unfavourable opinion at the present early 
stage of its existence. If the jeweller aud his 
customers feel disappointment, the useful arts 
may turn its peculiar Qualities to advantage. 
Its lightness is remarkable, and that property is 


a merit, even for purposes of ornamentation ; 
for it enables an operatic heroine to wear a com- ^ 
plete suit of armour, and to sing . in it too, with- 
out sinking under the weight. 

There is an earth, magnesia, with which most 
of us are acquainted from childhood, our ‘ 
mammas having caused us to swallow it as 
medicine. Later in life, we may have resorted 
to it as a remedy for heartburn, or, combined j 
with its cousin, Epsom salts, as an anti-podagric i 
purgative, an antidote to gout. Magnesia also ; 
affords a useful remedy in cases of poisoning by 
mineral acids, as vitriol, when it can be admi- 
nistered internally shortly after the swallowing of 
the caustic liquid. It takes away all its corro- j 
sive strength, and transforms it into a saline Ij 
compound which no longer possesses poisonous j j 
properties. Some invalids, however, abase mag- 1 1 
uesia, taking too much of it, and too frequently. | j 
Magnesia, indulged iu at this rate, produces in- 1 1 
testinal concretions of greater or less volume, j j 
In one such patient, there was found, after \\ 
death, a mass of hardened magnesia weighing | ; 
nearly six pounds. j I 

Magnesia, too, is the rust of a metal, mag- > | 
nesium, which, althoi^h well known to exist, 1 
I has hitherto existed in comparative obscurity, ^ 
without exciting the world’s attention. It is > j 
never found naturally iu the metallic state, and i] 
was fii*st so attained, in 1829, by M. Bussj. It j| 
is not twice as heavy as water. Its specific j 

f ravity is 1.743, that of water (at its greatest 
ensity) being 1 .000. i 

As an earth, magnesia is variously regarded | 
by agriculturists, most of them looking down \\ 
upon it askance ; they may therefore rejoice that j 
it is not very generally nor widely spread. Per- | 
haps its demerits may be more justly charged j 
against it when applied burnt, as manure, than 1 1 
when existing on the spot as natural earth, ij 
The presence of magnesia in limestone has been j; 
considered pernicious to vegetation when burnt \ '' 
into lime. It had long been known to farmers 
iu the neighbourhood of Doncaster and other 

f iarts of Yorkshire, Derby, aud Nottingham, that 
ime made from a peculiar species of limestone i 
injured their crops. Experiments on this lime- 
stone, made by Mr. Tennant, showed that it 
contained magnesia. On mixing pure calcined 
mn^nesia with earth iu which he sowed diffe- 
rent kinds of seeds, he found that they cither 
died or vegetated very imperfectly ; he there- 
fore came to the conclusion tliat its effects were 
prejudicial. This is thought to have been occa- 
sioned by its retaining its caustic quality longer 
than pure lime. From experiments made oy 
Sir Humphry Davy and other chemists, it may 
be assumed that although, when calcined as 
lime, it may become pernicious if laid on the 
land in too large Quantities, yet that, iu its mild 
state, it is a useful constituent of soils. One of 
the most fertile parts of Cornwall, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lizard, is a district which 
abounds in magnesian earth. 

Daring the last few months, in Paris, mag- 
nesium has started into celebrity — made itself a 
lion, in short. At scientific conferences aud 
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Uectures, in amphitheatres and drawing-rooms, a 
brillumt experiment has been running the round, 
astonishing the curious beholder. A savant, 
sometime in a white cravat, sometimes in a 
black one, drawing from his pocket a white 
thread of metallic aspect most carefully wrapped 
in paper, promises to illuminate the room for 
several seconds with all the splendour of electric 
light, by simply burning his nit of wire. 

A candle is brought; the extremity of the 
magnesium wire is thrust into the flame, and 
instantly a dazaling brightness radiates in all 
directions. The wire emits, in the shape of 
flame, an extremely tenuous vapour, which 
• burns with unexampled violence. It is com- 
i I pletely encircled by a bright halo which termi- 
; ; nates, upwards, in white smoke, and downwards 
! in a drooping residuum entirely composed of 
m^nesia. The Abbe Moigno, well known in 
j scientific literature, appears to have been the first 
to exliibit in France this remarkable property of 
' magnesium, which he did last summer at one of 
Ij the meetings of the Association Scientifioue, 
j ; before M. Duruy, the present Minister of Public 
I ! Instruction. 

ji Magnesium is obtained by reducing the 
i • anhydrous chloride of that metal with sodium. 

! ' As what follows is entirely derived from French 
' sources, I give the details in metrical w^eights 

I and measures. The reader, although unustm to 
i I them, will readily understand them, by remem- 

I I bering that a kilogramme, more than two pounds 
I ' avoirdupois, is made up of a thousand grammes ; 

! : and that a metre, move than an English yard, is 
ij subdivided into a hundred eentimetr(*s and a 
j | thousand millimetres. M. Gaudin, calculator 
!! at the Bureau des Longitudes, who has care- 

I fully studied questions connected with lighting, 

■ has recently published an excellent treatise on 

ji the cost of lighting by magnesium, with refer- 
I ! cnee to its immediate application. I avail iny- 
j ! self of his conclusions, as quoted by M. Henri 
j t de Parville, in liis able feuilleton in the Consti- 
. t utioncl. 

: Magnesium is not much heavier than wood. 

It is silvery white, very volatile, melts at a 
I ' cherry-red heat, has liti ic tenacity, but is ductile 
- enough to be drawn into \idre the third of a 

I I millimetre in diameter. Magnesium, unfor- 
' I tunately, is very dear — forty -eight pounds tlie 
j! kilogramme. Any serious thoughts of lighting 
i ! Paris by means of strii)s of this metal, are, tliere- 
I' fore, quite out of the question. Nevertheless, 
!' certain employments which seem ready madc^ 
!' for its application, merit careful examination. 

1 Whenever, in fact, it is required to concentrate 
i on one point, for a short space of time, a great 
I illuminating power, it is certain that magnesium 
I may be employed with groat advantage. 

Photographers, for instance, instead of having 
j recourse to the electric light — ^whicli is difficult 
; toinstal in its place, and complex in its manage- 
ment — might substitute for it magnesian light. 
With this object, trials have been made which 
are expected to result in comf)lete success. In 
'Surgery, for the examination of sinuses, nothing 
be eimplcr or more convenient than to make 


use of the new light. The navy also may pro- 
fitably employ it for signals. At twelve miles’ 
distance by day, at thrice that distance by night, 
it will be easy to hold communication. 

According to M. Gaudiii’s estimate, the exa- 
mination of a diseased sinus would cost one 
halfpenny; the taking of a portrait, by mops 
of a light of five hundred bougie power during 
twenty seconds, would cost fivepence. A signal 
at sea with one hundred bougie power, one 
penny. The illumination of a trench with the ; 
light of a thousand bougies, affording a clear j 
inspection of a length of a thousand, and a ; 
breadth of five-and-twenty metres, would cost ; 
from ten to twenty pence — considerably less i 
than the price of firing a cannon. Finally, a ! 
telegraphic signal consisting of four or five ! 
eclipses or changes of colour, with a hun- j 
drea bougie light, w^ould only cost one single ' 
penny. 1 1 

M. Gaudin based his calculations on the ji 
photomcirio results obtained by M. Bunsen. 

A wire of magnesium, the third of a millimetre , 1 
in diameter, has, in round numbers, tlie same !; 
illuminating power as seventy bougies or wax |j 
candles. And it takes a minute to consume a ^ | 
wire one metre in length and the tenth of a I 
gramme in weight. According to this, at the 
present ))rice of elevenpeuce-balfpeuny per 
gramme, that quantity of magnesium would 
atford, during one minute, a light equal to that 
of seven hundred bougies, or to that of seventy 
lamps of tcn-bougic power (‘ucIj, which lfirny»s, if 
fed with ordinary oil, cost one penny per hour. 
Multipl}'ing elcvcnpenec-lialfpeniiy by sixty, 'j 
you have the y)rice per lioiir of magnesian light, 
or about teii})ence lor each ten-bougie power; 
which is ten times dearer than lighting by oil. 
These few figures suffice to show that, under ' 
present circumstances, magnesian light cun be 
advantageously employed only in particular 
cases. , 

It ought to be added, that when its employ- 
ment becomes more extensive, it is more than 
probable that — as almost always happens in 
similar instances — its cost price, now very high, 
will notably diminish. Tlie elements of its 
production, in fact, are not costly. Its price, j 
in M. Gaudiri’s opinion, might be expected to i ^ 
fall as low as forty sliillin^s the kilogramme. , 
From that time, by rendering it more ductile j | 
through the admixture of foreign substances, it ■' 
might be drawn into wdre as line as a hair ; aitd ; ! 
under those new conditions would be applicable ! • 
to domestic lighting at the same price as that of I , 
oiL ^ 1 1 

Wliat a convenient ' invention ! What a 
luxurious light! No more greasy liquids to 
handle ; no more snipping and snuffing of wicks ; 
no more cleanings, and scrubbings, and polish- 
ings ; no more oil-cans to fill and to fetch ! It 
really is not unreasonable to hope that the ex- j 
perimental display, which is now the fashion, i 
will be productive of useful results, and assume j 
the phase of an industrial application. To be 
moderate in our expectations, we may give up | 
the idea of employing it for the lightmg of ; 
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towns; because^ supposing its price reduced to 
the lowest rate possible, it would still be twice 
as dear as gas. 


CIGARS. 

Take a cigar ? I can recommend them, for I 
know all about them. No lettuce-leaf or com- 
mon German tobacco there — real Havaniiab, I 
assure you. How can I make sure of that? 
How do I know what’s inside? Light that 
i cigar, take a whiff or two, and tell nm how you 
i lik^e the brand, and then I’ll tell you how I can 
i swear to what’s inside. Don’t oe a Visigoth ; 

I don’t bite off the end as if it were a thistle and 
i you were a— There, take it uj) tenderly — 
so — pierce it witli your penknife gently, as if 
you loved it, as you will presently, 1 doubt not. 
Stop, stop; it’s not a torch to be lighted like 
that with a wisp of tea-paper! I will give 
3 ^ou a cedar spill. Let the end court tlie flame 
timidly, dally with it, snort with it, kiss it and 
I run away, like a coy lover. That’s the way. 

i But don’t draw at it as if you were a pump. 

I Gently. So. Now how do you like it ? Very 

delicate flavour indeed ; but wants — wants 
! age.” Very good ; now 1 will iv]\ you how 1 

I know what’s inside that cigar. I saw it made.. 

! I Saw it made 1 then it’s not foreign ? Foreign, 
j, no; it’s of British manufacture, and you are 
j! perfectly right as to its Avautiug age, for that 
|‘ cigar was made exactly ten da^s ago. And it 
j may increase your appreciation of it to know 

that it was rolled up by a very pretty girl. A 
j girl ? Yes, a girl, sweet, sixteen, golden hair, 
]i blue eyes, and a figure jierfeetly sylplidikc. In 

i , mythological times they would have decreed her 

j, apoilieosis as the Goddess of Tobacco, with a 
I , Iniiidle of Havamiali leaves on licr head to match 

ii Ceies with her sheaf. She had beautiful while 
i ; liaiids with taper lingers, and with those delicate 

little fingers she neatly rolled up the end of that 
cigar wdiicli you were going to bite ofi* like a 
ciuiuibal. You ouglit to have kissed it rather. 
*\Vluit do you think of the cigar now ? Having 
, no romance in your coinposiiion, and no know- 
. ! ledge of tobacco, you are beginning to liavt* a 
j j poor o})inion of it, becausi*. 1 told you it was 
' ' ih’it isli. If you had bouglit that cigar at a slio]) 
j and paid sixpcuce for il, you would have been 
! cpiitc satisfied that it was a real foreign Hu- 
j: vanuuli. Do you know wliat a retailor of the 
ij “ (incst foreign brands” lately saiil to me? If 
i ; the fools were all dead, there would be no gcl- 
j j ting a living out of cigars. 

1 have learned to understand this saying 
! ' within the last few days, and also to comprejicnJ 

I I many things with regard to the groat tobacco 
j; economy, of which, though a smoker, I have 
; hitlierto been ignorant. 

j This was how I stumbled upon my knovdedge. 
j t was dining one day in the maguificciit baiiquet- 
iug ludl of the Washington Hotel, at Liverpool. 

I After dinner, one of the company (who had made 
I me laugh very much by his quaint and dry 
j hmnoiu-, contrary to the rules of etiquette, when 


my moutb was full) handed me liis cigar-dase, and 
politely asked me to help myself. I did so, and was 
pleased with the cigar. Was it foreign? No; it 
was his own make. Indeed ! The flavour was 
really very fine. As I liked them so much, perhaps j 
I would call in at the manufactory in the mom- 1 
ing, and he would give me a few of that brand 
to smoke — in defiance of the railway bye-laws — 
on my way home. In accordance with this kind 
invitation, 1 called next morning in Lord Nel- | ■ 
son-street. I expected a shop. I found a huge | ! 
factory. I had derived my iacas of cigar mauu- ■ 
facture from certain dingy cribs at the Last-end ; I 
of London, where I had seen a dozen men and j j 
boys at work, ostentatiously in a low window, 1 1 
that the passing public might convince them- |j 
selves there was no lettuce. But here was what 1 j 
might bo called, an cmj)orium. An imposing j 
double door, with plate glass and brass cntabla- |i 
tures, li ke a bank. Entering these gates, the scent j I 
of tobacco is wafted upon my olfactories like the i ! 
odour of newly-mowii hay. Persons who use 
the horrible muudungus which is commonly sold ■ j 
for tobacco, have no idea of the sweet and |i 
grateful odour of the real «article. It is, indeed, • ^ 
provokingly suggestive of something nice to jj 
eat — sliglitk, i fancy, of Evertoii toffee fresh j ‘ 
from the oven, jj 

Tlirough the inner door into a large counI ing- i 
house, where many clean clerks arc filling up j 
day-books and journals and ledgers with the ! 
record of transactions in dried leaves, whose end j ■ 
is smoke and ashes. Tlic sight of so many .j 
cigar-boxes about a counting-house strikes me jj 
as being somewhat unbuslnoas-like, until i re- \\ 
member that cigars are the stock-in-trade. My jl 
friend, the proprietor, advances with a coinlial j' 
grcotiiig, a facetious remark — wiiiclj nearly | 
causes one of the clean dorks to roll off his high | : 
stool — and a small bundle of the British brand 
which 1 was gracious enough to approve. j 

“ There, IhatTl do to break the b^ui-laws with, j : 
and suffocate all the old ladies ou tiie road home. | ! 
rhere’s a forty-shilling fine in every one of them, I 
if you only muTiage matters ]n*operly. By-tlie- | i 
by, you might like to look over our little l| 
place ?” 1 1 

i said I should like it mud). ! , 

“Very good; 1 am at your service for an 
hour, jjct me see; wliat shall 1 show you . 
first ? Ah, 1 think w^e’d better go to the root ji 
of the evil to begin with.” j • 

So wc go down stairs to the root of the : 

evil ; tliat is to say, the cellars in which the ra\v i 

material is stored. Tiicre 1 sec many hogs- | 
lieads and many bales and bundles of tobacco- i 
leaves, from all parts of the earth : from the ' ; 
Wtjst Indies and tlie East, from the Southern . 
Stales of America, from Turkey, Holland, ; 
Austria, Paraguay, Algeria, Java, Hungary, 
Greece, and many other countries. 1 am in- I 
formed that there are no less than sixty diffe- j 
rent growths of tobacco. The difference in the ! 
quality and value is very great. ^ The value of 
this Germau leaf, for example, is eighipence a 
pound, that of yonder choice Havannah nine 
shillings; whiefi explains the difference in 
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price and quality between the Vevey Fins — 
which have lately superseded Pickwicks — ^and 


the best prodxjM of Havannah. The great 
value of tobacco is very striking in contrast with 


iroduoe of Havannah. The great 


the smallness of its bulk, londer stands a 
hogshead of Virginia. The staves of the hogs- 
head have been removed, and the tobacco stands 
on end, a solid black block. The value of that 
little mound of leaves is fifty pounds ; the duty 
paid to government one hundred and fifty 
pounds, or exactly tliree times the value. From 
this cellar the leaves of various kinds, after 
being assorted, are carried up into the manufac* 
turing room. 

I was not prepared for the extraordinary sight 
which burst upon me in this department. The 
cellar was the dark front scene of the panto- 
mime ; this was the grand transformation. It 
was not a room, but an immense hall, in which, 
at regularly arranged benches, sat upwards of 
four hundred girls. The gleam of fair faces 
that fell upon me, like a, sudden flash of sun- 
light, as 1 entered the hall, quite startled me, 
and it was a minute or two before I quite re- 
covered my self-possession. Tlicre was not a 
male worker to be seen. They were all girls, 
the majority of them very young, and every one 
of them held at that moment a handful of 
tobacco leaf, which she was rolling up into a 
cigar. Four hundred and odd cigars w'ould be 
made in a twinkling. It w\ns a busy scene. 
Girls, girls everywhere, all neat and tidy and 
cheerful, many of them exceedingly pretty. The 
effect of these four thousand white fingers nimbly 
plying their task was like that of a dancing 
light— like the sunlight glinting through rust- 
ling leaves. The hundreds upon hundreds of 
fair faces dotted at regular intervals over the 
vast area of the hall, brought to my mind the 
garden of Contrairy Mary, which was laid out, 
as you may remember, 

With silver hells and cockle shells, 

And pretty girls all of a row. 

I shall have something to tell about t'ncsc 
pretty girls presently. In the mean time let us 
follow the process of manufacturing a cigar. The 
assorted leaves arc brought up from tlic collar 
to this long bench at the end of the ludl. There 
are leaves of all kinds and qualities for cigars 
of every denomination. Tite duty of the girls 
at this bench is to strip the leaves from the 
centre stalk. The stalks are thrown into a 
heap to be ground into snuff, and the leaves arc 
made up into little bundles to be distributed 
among the cigar-makers at the various benches. 
Each Widlc contains a quantity of loaf suflScient 
to make a pound of cigars. Let us follow one 
of these bundles to desk luimber one, girl num- 
ber one. She is a maker of, we will say. 
Regalias, of w'hicb there should be a hundred 
to tlic pound. Her tools consist of a square 
cutting board, a sharp knife like that used by 
shoemakers, a pair of scales, and a little pot of 

£ m. She has at her elbow a heap of broken 
ives, and a heap of perfect leaves. Practice 
enables her to know exactly how much of the 


broken leaf to take up for the padding of the 
cigar. Seeing it in her hand, you would think 
it was a great deal too much. But in an instant, 
the shapeless mass is enveloped in a strip of 
smooth leaf, rolled round ancf round, obliauely 
towards the top, fastened there with a light 
touch of gum, and then nothing remains but to 

E lace the cigar gainst an upright ledge on the 
oard and cut off the end fair and square. It 
seems a very simple and easy operation; but 
try your hand at it, and see what a shape- 
less bundle you will turn out! Cigar- making 
is not learned in a week, nor in a month, nor 

f ^et in a year. Your soul is no doubt often 
retted by a cigar that won’t *‘draw.” In all 
probability that cigar has been made by au 
apprentice. It is not so easy a matter to make 
exactly a liundred cigars out of a given quantity 
of leaf. If there be less than a hundred, it is 
certain that some of them have been rolled up 
too tight ; if more than a hundred, that some 
are too loose. Each girl on completing lior 
pound of cigars takes them to a table in the 
centre of the hall to be inspected. Here they 
are weighed and counted (by girls), anu, if 
satisfactory, are passed and noted to the maker’s 
credit ; but if tliere should be one too many, or 
one too few, to the pound, the girl has to take 
them back to her desk and rectify them. 

Each bench is devoted to the manufacture of 
a particular kind of cigar. At one, the girls arc 
rolling up Regalias ; at another, the fat bulgy 
cigars called Lopez ; at a third, Bengal Ciieroots ; 
at a fourth, Pickwicks, and so on. After the. 
cigars have been taken up to the judge’s stand 
to be weighed and counted, they are handed 
over to another set of girls, wdio assort them 
according to colour. In the same buncli of 
tobacco there null be found some leaves much 
darker than others. These dark-coloured cigars 
arc put into boxes by themselves, and by some 
arc fondly believed to be full flavoured, though 
they are precisely the same in strengih aiid 
quality as the light-coloured. Tlie only object 
in separating them is to secure uniformity 
of colour. A mixture of dark and light cigars 
in a box would not “look well.” The assorted 
cigars arc placed in a miniature truck, which 
runs down a miniature railway, through a large 
shaft communicating with tlie ground floor, 
where the cigars are packed in boxes. 

A word here as to tlie quality of cigars. 
Cigars of foreign manufacture arc only superior 
to those of British make because they are com- 
posed of a finer quality of tobacco. Certain 
monopolists in Havannah keep all the best 
qualities for their own manufacture. If those 
choice crops were sent over here, we could 
make cigars equally as good. There is no secret 
ill the preparation of the leaf, nor in the manu- 
facture ; nor docs any deterioration occur during 
a sea voyage. All we want is the pick of the 
leaves. British manufacturers, however, are 
not particularly desirous to be so favoured. 
They could not get the price for the best cigars 
if it were known that they were rolled up in 
this country. It is a very common thing for 
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English dealers to send out British cigars to 
Havannah and bring them back again, that they 
may be charged duty and stamped as foreign. 
This proves either that the difference between 
a good British cigar and a foreign one is very 
slight, or that those who buy and smoke them 
are unable to distinguish it. There are some 
persons who do not care about strawberries 
except when they pay a guinea each for them ; 
so, tiiere are some who do not trust a cigar 
unless it is warranted foreign and costs a shil- 
ling. At the same time the most fragrant and 
grateful tobacco may occasionally be smoked in 
a Pickwick; just as a very sweet and juicy 
orange may be bouglit of an Irishman in the 
streets, though he is condemned to select his 
stock from the leavings of Covent Garden. The 
general deterioration of all kinds of tobacco of 
late has been the direct result of the American 
war. We have been driven to seek for tobacco 
elsewhere, and chiefly in the Palatinate of Gcr- 
many, where the growth is of a very inferior 
kind. European tobacco, like Indian cotton, is 
a very poor substitute for the products of the 
western hemisphere. Old and damaged stocks, 
too, have been used up, and the market has 
been supplied with the vilest rubbish. If the 
manufacturers and dealers had not been able to 
fall back upon these ‘‘last resources,” the trade 
would have be'm. obliged to submit to the dis- 
advantage of a great, advance iu prices. 

1 have not yet quite finished tlm history of the 
cigar which you are now smoking — ^pray throw 
that stump away, and lielp yourself to another — 
but, 1 cannot leave ihishalrto follow it through 
its next stages, without a word or two about its 
fair manufacturers. 1 am sure the head of the 
firm w’ould he quite hurt if we were to leave 
without hearing about his girls, for he takes a 
deep interest iu them, and, from what I gather, 
is as niucli concerned for their health, comfort, 
and WTll-being, as for the profits of the concern. 

lie finds it necessary, like the rest of us, to 
put money in his purse, but not in tlie spirit of 
a slave-owner, or a slop shirt-makCr. Perhaps 
it is some amends to humanity for what the poor 
negroes sufler in the plantations, that tlie workers 
into whose hands the tobacco falls at last, arc 
treated with kindness and consideration. 

And first of all, this firm deserves special 
credit for the employment of female labour in a 
branch of business which, though peculiarly 
adapted for women, is iu most cases, both at 
home and abroad, monopolised by men. It 
required no ordinary courage to face and resist 
the opposition wdiich the male workers offered 
to the innovation ; and even when this was over- 
come, many difficulties remained to be sur- 
mounted, In one respect cigar-making was an 
employment well suited to w^onien and girls; 
but in another respect it was not. The work 
itself \vas light, but the smell of the tobacco, 
wliicli strong men could withstand without in- 
convenience, was found to have a prejudicial 
effect upon the health of young and delicate 
girls. This was traced, not absolutely to the 
noxious qualities of the tobacco, but to an 


excess of the effluvium in a given space. The 
perfume of otto of roses, in moderation, is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and not unwholesome, but 
too much of it would be positively injurious. 
So it is with tobacco. The consequence was, 
that the room which served for the men was not 
suitable for women and girls.^ The girls soon 
began to look delicate. Painting was a common 
occurrence. Sometimes, half a dozen girls fainted 
in a day, and the proprietors were constantly 
under the obligation of cancelling their inden- 
tures of apprenticeship. At that time the 
breathing space in the manufactory was ninety 
square feet to each individual. To remedy the 
evil consequences of so much confinement, the 
firm greatly enlarged the premises and improved 
the ventilation, and at the present time the 
breathing space to each individual is three hun- 
dred feet. The result is, that fainting in the 
manufactory is now unknown, and the girls are 
all as healthy as any work-girls cau be under 
the most favourable circumstances. One proof 
of this is to be found in the fact that the sick- 
fund established by the proprietors during the 
infancy of the experiment, and before the en- 
largement of the \vorkroom, has been discon- 
tinued. In the old building, the fund entailed a 
loss upon the firm ; but when the new one was 
erected, and health improved, the hands, finding 
that the firm was making a profit, discontinued 
their subscriptions. 

The hours of labour are from nine o^clock in 
the morning until seven in the evening, with one 
hour for dinner and a halt-holiday on Saturdays. 
Married women are allowed to enter the works 
until ten, and to leave at noon and at six in the 
evening, to prepare the meals of their husbands 
and children. Women, even iu these short 
hours, can earn from ten to twelve shillings a 
week. The average earnings of a jounicy- 
wonian, who makes a full wxek, are from four- 
teen to sixteen shillings. A few expert liands 
earn eighteen shillings and a pound. All the 
hands are upon piece-work, and each one is paid 
in proportion to the number of cigars she makes. 
Apprentices are taken at two shilliims until they 
cau make cigars, wlieu they are paid at the rate 
of two-thirds of a journeywomau’s wages. One 
girl was pointed out to me who made her eigh- 
teen shillings a w eek regularly. Several little 
chits of things, mere children in ap})earance, 
carry olT from ten to twelve shillings every 
Saturday. I do not know any other employ- 
men! of the kind where girls so young could 
earn half the money. Happy cigar girls ! What 
would not your pale-faced sisters of the needle 
give to have sucii a workroom as yours, such au 
opportunity of earning good wages by only nine 
hours work a day ? Tliesc cigar girls are cared 
for in many thoughtful ways. There are 
thermometers to mark the temperature, and 
practicable window's to regulate it, pd iu aii- 
1 ot her part of the building there is a dining-room 
I furnished with a fire, a kitchen range, and all 
i\]p appliances for cooking a sioiple meal. 

I The firm, exercising judicious supervision and 
watchfulness, trust to the honesty of fheir 
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hands. It is the practice in most cigar manu- 
factories to search the workpeople as they leave 
work. In the French factories the rule is 
carried out with great severity. Let us hear 
what the firm has to say on this subject : ** We 
have always regarded the practice of searching as 
most degrading ; and we have never been obliged 
to resort to it. We have reason to believe that 
onr hands deserve onr consideration in this 
respect. The girls, as a rule, are very honour- 
able, and jealous of the reputation of their body, 
and a black sheep is immediately rej)orted to 
us.” 

The girls arc very fond of singing, and are 
allowed to beguile their work with songs and 
choruses. It was rather startling — but plea- 
santly so— in a place of business to hear a hun- 
dred voices joining in God bless the Prince of 
Wales, I saw a little boy turning a crank, and 
a mail spinning twist tobacco, to the tune. 
Singing under proper restrictions is not found 
to hinder work ; but rather to lighten and pro- 
mote it. Story-telling is also an art much culti- 
vated, and any girl who is a good vocal sensation 
novelist is a prime favourite with the companions 
in her immediate vicinity. There is a great 
ambition among the girls for watclies, and here 
and there you "may see a gold one. Tiie girls 
hang them on their tables and work by tliem, 
striving to make so manv cigars in the hour. 

Tlie most difficult problem which the firm, in | 
its truly hearty and kindly desire to benefit its 
workpeople, has had to solve, has been how to 
ensure the girls some education. Some yeara 
ago, the proprietors started a night-school in 
connexion with the works. The minister of an 
adjoining church took a warm interest in the 
scheme, and did his best to ensure its success. 
It succeeded only for a very short time. Liver- 
pool is a very large city, and the girls live for 
the most part with their parents, many of whom 
reside on the outskirts, to be near the mills 
where they are employed. Tt was consequently 
found inconvenient, and in some cases imprac- 
ticable, for the girls to go home to tea and then 
return to the night-school. So the school was 
discontinued. Since then, the (inn has refrained 
as much aa possible from taking any apprentices 
until they can read and write. 

The girls are mostly the dauglitcrs of mc- 
chauics, and it is found tliat, as a rule, they arc 
very deficient in the rudiments of education. 
This seemed to be a matter of deep concern and 
trouble to the firm. Hear our guide again: 
"On an average, out of ten applicants for work, 
seven can neither read nor write. 1 attribute 
this to girls being useful at home in assisting 
their mothers at house-work, in nursing their 
little brothers and sisters even when they are 
mere children themselves. It is most distressiug 
to stand at our counter on a Monday morning, 
and see the number of little things who have 
been deformed in their persons by being em- 
ployed in nursing. 1 can pick them out in a 
moment; one shoulder lower than the other, 
the neck awry, the shuffling wabbling gait. 1 
am in the habit of seeing a great many young 


girk of this age, and 1 am convinced that more | 
physical injury is caused to young girls in this | 
country — in this town at least— ly their being ! 
put too early to nursing, than from any system | 
of factory labour.” 

Could the philanthropists and the honourable ; 
boards attend to these points? These kind- 
hearted tobacconists find time and inclination in ! 
the midst of their business to do much ; but they 
cannot do all. ; ^ 

You did not suppose that there was so much j | 
human history in connexion with a cigar? j 
Like the British brand, the better for it. Take | 
another, while I carry on ils progress from that j , 
sorting table up-siairs among the girls, to the ; 
neat branded ribbon-bound cedar-box in wiiich | 
it is sent out to the trade. It is a very short 
story now ; though there are many processes 
going on down here — almost as many as were 
involved in the manufacture of Adam Smith’s 
pin. Here is a yard filled with logs of cedar, la 
a shop adjoining, a circular saw, driven by steam, } 
is ripping tlicse logs up into thin laths ; in a 
second, workmen arc cutting them into the re- | 
quired lengths and nailing them togctlier ; in a 
third, workmen are marking them with red-hot 
brands ; and in a fourtli tliey arc being covercul i 
with pictorial labels. All this work is done on • ; 
the premises, even to the lithographing and 
printing of the labels. Well ; when the cigars ! 
come down in that railway from Ihc mauufactur- , 
ing hall, they are made up into bundles, placed in 
boxes, and stowed away for a time in a drying- 
room. Thence, when they are sufficiently dry, 
they arc taken out, se[)aratcd into bundles of a 
pound, and placed in the cedar-boxes for sale. 1 
could tell you something about CavenJisli, and , 
Bristol bird’s-eye, and i;wist, and snufi’; but pm*- 
liaps you have" had cnougli of tobacco for the 
present, \ie word in your car, however. : 
" Cabbage” is a fiction. So is “ letluce.” The 
very worst cigars are made of tobacco; I can 
assure you, some of the tobacco at pn^scui 
being imported into this country from Germany, ' 
is quite cheaj) enough and bad enough for any ' 
purjmse. Wholesome cabbage or lettuce would j | 
be a trciit to it. • " ■ ' 


PATTY’S VOCATION. 

IN THllEE CIIXPTEES. ClUrTKll 1. 

"Patty, you are a match-maker.” | 

" Now, kobert !” 

Notwithstanding the deprecatory tone with l! 
which 1 pronounced those two words, llobert | 
repeated the calumny. Is it a calumny ? Why | 
should it bo a calumny ? As far as regards , 
trouble, endless worry, waste of time, disap- i! 
pointmciits and contrarieties, my experience of | ; 
the life of a match-maker is made up of them. 1 1 
Therefore, a match-maker must be imbued witli i I 
the truest elements of unselfishness — should !, 
therefore, be admired, loved, patronised. j 

What I endured for Sarah Jane, when she jj 
fell in love with Dr. Leech’s handsome young ■ j 
partner, ihakes me shudder to recal. * Not tliat | , 
either of that joung couple is so grateful now ! 
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9 iS they both ought to be. Tet, 1 must say 
that Mr. BeliendSn would not have dreamed of 
loving Sarah Jane had I not put the idea into his 
head. I do not tell her^ of course, but nobody 
knows how slowly he took the hint, how dila< 
tory he was in following it up, or the number 
of times 1 could have beaten nim for taking all 
I told him in as cool a manner as if 1 was talk> 
ing of some one in the Moon. Poor Sarah 
Jane ! I was obliged to let out a great deal of 
her private feelings, which for my sex’s sake I 
bluslied to do, but nothing else roused him. 
He seemed to take a pleasure in hearing of her 
suffering, looking bo conceited and complacent 
tlie while, that 1 thanked my stars 1 was not 
Sarah Jane, or he Robert. And if her aunt had 

not left her that legacy but come, I won’t 

I be ill natured ; they are married ; I made the 
! match ; it was my first one, and, as Robert says, 

I it does me no particular credit, 

“ People will marry without your help, Patty, 
depend on it,” says Robert to me, a dozen 
times in a week. 

“ Now, Robert !” 

“It’s true, Patty; no one assisted you and 
me, cut out though you were for a regular old 
maid.” 

That was correct, though I did not tell 
j Robert so. I have been an old maid ever since 
I 1 can remember. 'When almost a baby, T have 
sat for hours, quite still, for fear 1 should tumble ! 
my dean frock. In my cliildhov)d, 1 knew no j 
pleasure so great as tidying up all untidy 
j^eople’s untidyncsses. In my girlhood, J 
was prim. 1 liked Quaker dresses, and was 
always severe oii gushing girls, and wrapped | 
myself up in so severe a mantle of reserve 
and dignity, that it is a miracle liow Ro- 
bort over discovered I should make a good 
wife. For 1 do. My goodness 0 ! how I 
should hate myself if 1 did not. For Robert is 
sffc/i a man. Wlien he came to live with my 
uncle as his agricultural pupil, 1 liked him 
before 1 even saw him. 1 liked him from what 
1 heard, of him: which was his scraping his 
shoes at the door, and tlien rubbing them 
on the mat. I liad no shock inwardly when I 
first saw him, as Sarah Jane had when she first 
saw Mr. Bcllendeii ; but J tliiuk that was owing 
to my mind being full of telling uncle we ought 
to have a new front-door mat. Ours was in that 
state that it was about time it should go and do 
duty at the back door ; but I hesitated to ask 
uncle until 1 saw what sort of young man the 
new pupil would be. No one would believe the 
fondness of agricultural pupils lor mud. They 
love it. 

That is how Robert and I met. And finding 
him particular about bis mending, I will not 
deny that— making believe, of course, that it 
w^as uncle’s — I used to see to it myself Not 
that Robert knows it to this day; indeed, I 
am quite ashamed to let the secret out at all ; 
but it was through his mending that I first 
began to take an interest in Robert. He was 
particular* that his stockings should match. 
Though they were all to a thread alike, he could 


not bear to have No. 1 put with No. 6, or so 
on. 1 thought a voung man so anxious that 
his stockings should match, what a match he 
would make ! and 1 ran over the names of all 
the girls I knew, to sec which would suit him 
best. I never thought of myself, but Robert 
says he always thought of me. He always in- 
tended, from the very first moment he ever saw 
me, that 1 should be his wife. 

**And you would have broken your heart, 
Patty,” says Roberf:, “ had I married any other ! 
woman.” I 

I believe he was riglit. Anyhow, when Dr. ! 
Leech proposed to me, and uncle recommended | 
me to think well about it before I refused so 
good an opportunity of settling myself, I was 
quite a year before I could forbear shuddering 
at his name even. To be sure, the name is not 
a pretty one, but that had nothing to do with 
my shuddering. It was entirely owing to the 
dread of having so nearly been his wife. 

*‘What is ailing you?” said Robert to me 
one day. ! 

** Nothing ; oh, nothing, Robert,” I answered, j 
Somehow, I had got to call him Robert, though [ 
I don’t know how it happened, unless it was ,i 
that he was so friendly, and so much at home 
with UB at once. 

Do you want any leeches ?” said he. looking 
wickedi}' at me. 

I became scarlet, and thought I could have i 
died of shame. { 

Come, you need not blush about it, for you , ' 
are not going to marry him, you know.” ' 

^*C)h, Robert, uuclc says ” j 

Uncle says you are to many rne. I have ! 
juM nf)w been speaking to him about it.” 

My goodness me, Robert !” 

“1 tliought it the most honourable course to ; 

' pursue, Putty, as of course I cannot ofler yoi. 
such a fortune as Dr. Leech can,” j 

"‘Fortune! Ob, my dear Robert, I hate \ 

fortune.” j 

“ I know you do, Patty, so I may conclude 
that it is settled.” 

“ Oh ! iny dear Robert ” 

“ I am so glad 1 am your dear Robert ! 
Tlmt’s all I wauled, Patty.” 

And upon my word, there was 1 an engaged 
woman, and engaged, too, to tlic only man I ever , j 
could or w^ould liave loved, without anybody’s ‘j 
help. But of course we did not marry for a j 
long time after that. I had time to make all , | 
my own things. However, my story has no- 
thing to do with that, but is ail about my last 
bit of match-making. ^ j 

Our village is a very pretty one. It nestles in ; 
a valley, which valley is crowned with hills — , | 
mountains, I may say, of every form and height. ; j 
Jiound shouldering hills, covered with a patch- j 
work of fields, and dotted with farm-houses and i 
barns, lead up to slopes of plantations and oak ; j 
copses, which are again surmounted by the ;| 
purple-clothed grouse hills. According to the I i 
iiglits and shadows, so does the aspect of the j 
mountains change, giving a never-ending variety j 
of scene. A broad an<J very beautiful river mZikes . 
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a turn throMh the valley, enriching and glad- 
dening it. Tnia river is our jjride and boast. 
Part of the village is on one side, part on the 
other. The two are connected by an old-fashioned 
substantial wooden bridge, which is never with- 
out a passenger on it. 

Our modest little house looks down from a 
tiny eminence on this bridge. Opposite to us, 
on the other side of the river, is the grand 
palatial residence of the squire. It is in form 
like the letter H, and one side matches the other 
side : which to my mind is very ridiculous. The 
Hall is so large, and so conspicuous, and has 
such big windows, that we can almost see 
everything that goes on there. But the squire 
can onlyjust perceive the gable end of our cottage 
through the trees, so, as I say to Robert, “We 
have something that the squire has not.** 

“ DonH be envious of the souire, Patty. I 
have got something more, that lie lias not, and i 
that is a good wife.** 

Now, to be sure, it was a sad thing, not only 
for himself, but for all the world about us, that 
the squire was unmarried. It would make such 
a difference to the poor, as well as to the rich, to 
have a sweet amiable happy lady at tlie Hall. 
Yet, much as it was to be desired that the squire 
should marry, never had my match-making pro- 
pensities dared to interest tlieuiselves in him. 
As to being so presumptuous as to try and 
match the squire— my goodness me ! 

Nevertheless, it was a thousand pities he did 
not marry. Mrs. Mountjoy, our vicar*a wife, 
mourned over the melancholy fact that there was 
no squire’s lady to visit the schools and dis- 
pense the prizes. The vicar thought it sad to 
see the great family pew occupied Sunday after 
Sunday only by that single tall, somewhat grim- 
visage'4 nian. For that was the fact. Our poor 
squire, with a kind heart, neighbourly feelings, 
and plenty of unused affections, was grim out- 
wardly. Tall and well proportioned, he yet was 
nervous and fidgety: so was always awkward 
and uncomfortable. With a great big chest, he 
had a weak quavering voice that was evidently a 
false one, as if he were afraid to use his real one 
lest it should startle and shock people with its 
OAver and strength. Had he been a poor man, 
e would have been a liealth;^ happy natural, 
honest-hearted creature. As it was, an only 
son, brought up say injudiciously, he was shy, 
reserved, fearful, and seemed to have a natural 
horror of all human beings. 

Every now and then, by an extreme effort on 
his part, he gave us all a great stately dinner, 
at which we had the satisfaction of dining off 
plate, though we hardly dared open our "lips. 
He gave us the invitation because he thought 
it his duty to do so, and we accepted it because 
we thought it our duty to do so. The moment 
of meeting was dreaded by all of us, tlie time for 
parting was happiness to all of us. We ladies, 
after leaving the dinner-room, moped in the big 
drawing-room, whispering to each other. The 
gentlemen crept in by degrees; and tlie qply 
alacrity shown was iu ordering our carriages to 
go 4tome. 


Our cottage was surrounded by a verandah. 
It was my wont to sit, screened by a great 
myrtle, and work there. The myrtle shut me 
from the world. I saw all the world, and espe- 
cially the bridge, through the myrtle. 

One day I saw two strangers loiter on the 
bridge : an old man and a young girl. The old 
man left the supporting arm^ of the girl, and 
crossed feebly to the other side of the bridge ; 
she was dropping tlie petals of a rose into the 
water, and watching them float away. At that 
moment, on to the bridge dashed the squire’s 
carriage. 

How is it that meek and quiet men have 
imperious and haughty servants? When we 
dined at the Hall, "the servants gave us the 
impression tliat notliing short of their master’s 
absolute commands made them take the trouble 
of handing us anything. The old housekeeper, 
attended by a maid carrying two candles, oflered 
I us a chamber in wiiicli to arrange our toilets 
(some of us walked to dinnei^ with an air 
that wholly forbad our entertaining the idea. 
Better go to dinner with one’s cap awry. 

Thus, the coachman, adopting the habits 
of the rest, was accustomed to drive his master 
with a reckless defiance of the idea of the 
possibility of the road being required for any 
other person, tliat made the villagers fly before it. 
And, in a moment, before the young girl could 
turn round, the carriage had knocked down and 
driven over the old man. 

I ruslied down to the bridge without any 
shawl or bonnet. When I got there, the squire’s 
carriage had stopped, and tlie squire was assist- 
ing tlie young girl to help the old gentleman up. 

Without her being pretty, there was some- 
thing so sweet, so artless, so wonderfully lender, 
in the young girl’s manner as she moved and 
spoke, that 1 was instantly taken by her. 

By a great mercy, the old man seemed not 
dangerously hurt ; that is, he was quite sensible, 
and able to assure the girl that she might calm 
her fears. But his leg was broken. That we all 
saw at once. He was a traveller, merely passing 
through the country. Where was he to go? 
What could we do with him ? The village inn 
was by no means good enough. The squire 
seemed to have forgotten he had a house, aud 
so I offered our house. 

The squire jumped at the idea ; he called 
his carriage, bade his imperious footman help 
him to place the old gentleman within it, and 
walked himself at the head of his imperious 
horses, as if that were the only way to make 
his imperious coachnoran drive at a foot’s pace. 

We soon reached the cottage. There all 
these imperious creatures had to wait, after 
going for Dr. Leech, then for Mr. Bellenden 
to assist Dr. Leech, until the old gentleman 
was not only safe in bed, but had expressed 
himself as “comfortable, extremely comfort- 
able;** which was as much as one could expect 
from a person with a broken leg. Finally, 
prancing at the idea they would no longer be 
pollutca by doing any other business than that 
of their master, the imperious horses and ser- 
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vants were all ordered off to the neighbouring 
town, and desired to transpose themselves into 
mere carriers of baggage (and that not their | 


master’s!, and brin^ back the luggage of the 
old gentleman and the young lady. 

Now, with having so much to do, I was 
wholly forgetful of Robert’s feelings on the 
matter. Not until dinner was over, and the 
young lady had gone up to see if the old gen- 
tleman was still continuing ” comfortable,” did 
I recollect to say, ‘*Mv goodness me, Robert, 
to think of my having done such a thing with- 
out your leave !” 

** I do not know what you have done; but 
I know that is the prettiest girl I ever saw.” I 

« Now, Robert!” 

Robert did not often praise people. If he 
did, it was in a round-about way. 

“ Robert, she is a French girl.” 

” And why shouldn’t a French girl be 
pretty ?” 

** You know she is not pretty,” N.B. I 
wonder if I was jealous ? However, if I was, 
that was my first and last twinge. I began to 
see directly what Robert meant by her being 
so pretty. She had such sweet ways. She 
beamed over with goodness, and though she 
spoke English wonderfully well — astonishingly 
well — she had a way of placing her words that 
made everything she said piquantc and lovable. 
Thus, when I wished her good night, she had so 
engaged my heart, that 1 gave lier a kiss. | 

” Ah !” she said, returning is a. 

thing of you so good ! I am no more strange, 
but a little friend ever to be.” 

So I was obliged to kiss her again. When 
we met in the morning, she offered her cheek 
at once, saying : 

" Good morrow, dear friend,” 

Odd to say, the more I found to love in her, 
the less did Robert. The fact is, men like to 
be flattered. And this extraordinary little 
French girl was overflowing in all sorts of 
pretty ways to me, and only "treated Robert in 
a ceremonious and half-disdainful way. 

“ How could I think her pretty !” said Ro- 
bert. Her nose is the most complete tum-up 
I ever saw.” 

” I think it such a pretty liitle nose.” 

” She does not turn it up at you as she does 
at me,” 

“As if she could alter her nose !” 

But Robert began to see that she was not 
singular in her way to him only. Her dear 
little nose turned up at all men. But as for 
us, the women, wc loved her dearly, and she 
loved us. The sweetest, merriest, darling that 
ever lived. How we had ever existed without 
her, we could not now understand. 

” Patty,” said Robert to me, “ the squire is 
in love !” 

“ My goodness me, Robert, how you startle 
me ! Who is the lady P Is it the duke’s 
youngest daughter, or the Lady Amabel P” 

” Neither ; it is Pet.” 

** Now, Robert !” i 

Pel was our name for the sweet girl. Her 


real njime was Frances Angelique 4^ Chaine. 
Her mother was an Englishwoman, daughter to 
the old gentleman driven over by the squire’s 
imperious servants and horses. He called her 
Fanny. That was too prosaic a name for us. 
We began with Fannv, but soon got to Pet. 

"The squire in love with Pet! As if 2. 
should not have seen that before you, Robert !” 

" Perhaps you ought to have done so— per- 
haps you would have done so, had he not con- 
fided his love to me.” 


fided his love to me.” 
" My dear Robert. 


Such a splendid match ! 


And the dear child was going to be a governess.” 

"Patty, don’t lose your senses. He fell in 
love the first day, and wanted to propose on the 
bridge ” 

"Now, Robert !” 

" —and every day since ; but he does not 
know how to do it, sue is so reserved and shy 
to him.” 

" My goodness me, Robert, but that must 
be altered. If she was only like Sarah Jane, 
now !” 

" If she was like Sarah Jane, the squire 
would not have fallen in love with her.” 

"Well, no. Dear me; Pet to live here 
among us. Oh ! my dear Robert, what a fortu- 
nate tiling was that accident.” 

" We don’t know yet. Perhaps Pet will not 
accept the squire.” 

A fear seemed to rise in my heart, for indeed 
she seemed to have an antipathy to men, such as 
some folks have to cats. Only lately had she 
begun to find out that Robert had nothing ob- 
noxious about him. 

"Your Robert,” she had said to me, "is 
I good. Oh ! so good. He is like a woman.” 

I Perhaps Robert might not have thought this 
! a comnlimeut, and for fear he should not, I did 
! not tell him of it. 

But at all events, Pet having accorded him 
her affection, now gave Imn such abundant 
proofs of it, tliat he once more thought her the 
prettiest girl he had ever seen. 

"You must go and break the matter to her, 
Patty.” 

" bh no, Robert ; let the squire tell her him- 
self.” 

"But she will not give him the oppor- 
tunity.” 

"•fell him to come this evening when we are 
sitting ill the verandah, I will so place Pet as 
that she shall have her back to the bridge, but 
I shall be looking on it. Thus I shall see him 
coming, and just as I know his hand is on the 
wicket of our garden gate, I will make a pretence 
to go for something, and he will catch her alone. 
Such a splendid match !” 

Robert approving of my plan, all was executed 
most delightfully except that the squire, more 
nervous than ever through anxiety, sped up the 
hill so quickly, that I had not given myself time 
to execute my little manceuvre, and he was so 
astonished to see me, that he tumbled over my i 
work-basket, and, altogether, made an igno- 


minious rather thou a pleasing eptry. 

However, I made a dash after one of my balls 
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of wool aq it \ras rolling down the terrace, and 
slipped round in by the back way, fervently 
praying the good fates to attend the squire, and 
naving great misgiving that they would not. 

It seems that he did not do amiss. He ex- 
pressed liimself in a manly, honourable manner, 
and if Sarah Jane had been the owner of his 
affections instead of Pet, the matter would have 
been settled there and then, and I should have 
escaped eight months of wear and tear of nerves 
and feelings. 

Pet refused the squire because she did not 
know him enough. 

He would wait until she knew him bettor. 

She thought very well of him then, because 
he was so kind to grandpapa. 

She could not liave affection such as should 
be a wifo^s all in so great hurry. 

He would wait — weeks, months, years. 

Ko; she would have no waiting, slic was 
not in love with a wife’s duties. She knew 
nothing of men and their ways, and was not of 
a mind to try to live with one. 

‘‘I must not force myself upon you,” said 
the squire. “ I will leave you with tliis last re- 
mark : I love you, and I shall never love any 
other woman.” 

“ My goodness me ! To think of her resisting 
that, and from the squire, loo. Kobert, she 
does not know what sIjc is refusing.” 

she does not, Patty; you must talk to 

her.” 

Talk to her ! the whole parisli talked to her. 
Her grandfather, now getting strong and well, 
talked to her until lie Lad tears in his eyes. 

Child,” he said, ^‘you must not think 
only of yourself, ilemember the benefit to 
your family. So kind and good a man will 
doubtless make your brothers and sisters his 
own. I am old ; soon, probably, I shall be a 
greater burden on your poor mother than tint 
youngest of her children. Who is to take care 
of you all?” 

“ It is not right, grandpapa, to marry a man 
for that.” 

is not,” he answered; “but you are 
thoughtless. What more can you require in a 
husband than what is now offered you ?” 

“ He is a man so tall — I love not men so tall.” 

Grandpapa spoke lo the winds. This little 
wild innocent creature could think of nothing 
but flowxTs, and pets, and child’s fancies. So the 
squire wooed in vain, and my heart bled for him. | 

“Oh, Robert, what arc wc to do? If she 
was only Sarah Jane for five minutes — if she was 
only me.” 

“What! You would commit bigamy and 
marry the squire f ” 

“ it distresses me so to see him, Robert. He 
was very thin before, and so awkward, but now 
he is a walkiM-stick. Pray, Robert, don’t 
worry me with ridicubus ideas. 1 am miserable 
enough as it is, and old Mr. Hamilton declares 
be is well enough to go home.” 

“ T think so" too ; 1 do not wish to seem in- 
hospitable ; I wish no one to think me unrea- 
sonable ; but I own I look forward to havihg 


my cottage and my wife once more to myself, 
with a vast deal of pleasure.” 

“ How can you be so unfeeling, Robert ; you 
don*t think of what will happen if they go 
away. The squire will never see Pet again, 
and we shall have no lady at the Hall.” 

“ Hah ! Now a light strikes on me. Wc arc 
not wholly actuated by love of the squire, wc 
I think a little of ourselves.” 

“ Get away with you, Robert ; no one being 
by, I may tell you you are most provoking.” 

And Pet and her father did go away, and the 
squire was left forlorn. 

But Robert was properly punished for his 
want of sympathy ; for the poor squire was up 
at our house, morning, noon, and night. He 
came in the morning to ask if we had heard 
from her. JIc came at noon, to talk about her, 
and he came at night to ask me if 1 had written 
to her. Hitherto 1 have presented our squire 
to public view, as a man possessing negative 
qualities or virtues. Yet 1 am bappy to say 
he was not so wholly different from tlie rest 
of the world, as to be without some peculiarity 
or virtue. He wrote the best liana, and the 
best letter that any man could write. 

Remembering this, T happily lilt upon the 
idea that he should begin a correspondence 
witli Pet, sending the first letter under cover to 
her grandfather. It wUvS not lo be a lover’s lei ter, 
but merely a chatty amusing friendly letter. 

“ Heaven help the squire,” thought 1, as he 
started up on this proposid like a meagre figure 
of famine, anxiously on the look-out for a hot 
loaf from the oven, “ How can he write any- 
thing amusing or chatty !” 

But he did. And he brought me the letter lo 
read. 

Well, Pet did not answer the letter for days. 
I thought the poor squire would vanish into tfiin 
air. But, after he had w'ritten six letters at 
least, lie received one in return. 

There was a solemn joy in his face, as he 
appeared with the letter closely buttoned up in 
the inner breast-pocket of his coat. He drew it 
forth, as a man might draw forth a treasure that 
no one else ever possessed, or could ever ]Jossess. 

“ It is short,” he said, ns he handed it to me, 
at the same time giving a little chuckle, tliat you 
might suppose a child would give over a box of 
sugar-plums. Poor dear squire! — as 1 said to 
Robert. 

Here it is, spelling, grammar and all, just as 
he had it : 

“ Dear Sir,— I will not go out into my new 
bisness without a letter, eversomuch little as it 
is to thank you, for the favour you have done 
me. And which delight grandpapa, and my 
mamma, and they both say, do mucli of an 
honour to your little friend 

“ How nice of her to conclude so, Patty !” 
murmured the squire, as 1 finished reading the 
letter. 

My goodness me ! To tliink of the squire. 
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I in the tumult of his feelin^fs, calliufjme Patty/* “ Tell her, Patty/’ said he, ^^that Lam going 
What would Robert say ? What would every- away. I see inv presence is irksome to her. 
body say P The proud old housekeeper ! The It is necessary that she should have rest and 
imperious servants ! Robert and I perfect no- quiet before she returns to governessing. I 
bodies, living in a little cottage, and keeping tiiink she will be happier, and will soon re- 

a farm. I am not going to tell my real name, pin her former strength and spirits, if she is 

so I may confess that I have churned the butter left only with you and Robert. Go and tell 
1 very often, when Robert has had the whole her so. I shall try to make myself happy, wiili 
! household out in the hay-field, and has left the recollection of her thanks/* 

: no one at home but the cat. And I can make So good and unselfish of the squire ! 

cheese ; and, altogether, I am not at all the sort I gave his message, with a little spice of iny 
I of person to be on such familiar terms as to be own added. 

I called Patty by the squire. It turned me scarlet. 1 was delighted lo see that she was more 
But 1 had to tell him what 1 thought astonished than pleased, 
of the conclusion of Pet’s note. Should 1 “Going away !” she exclaimed. “Why for? 
call him by his Christian name ? Tiie bare I am not too tcazed. I think not of him.” 

' idea brought me to my senses. It w'as a “ Shall I tell him to stay, Pet ?” 

ij pretty name — Oliver. The surname, of course, “No, no. You are of all Patties the most 

I I dare not tell here for my life, but it was naughty. I give no message; Isay nothing; I 

I only of one syllable, which was the proper am as one who has not had the least of a message. 

! thing to go with a Christian name of three. But Why do he and me have messages? We are 
j to go on with the conclusion of Pet’s letter, free of each other.” 

I must confess 1 saw nothing in this scrap of She missed him. I was afraid to write 

i writing from beginning to end, conclusion and and tell him. Moreover, one day, when going 
‘ all, that warranted any one being in the least over the Hall, to whicli we had free admit- 
' excited about it. And when 1 heard that her tanee and that witliout the surveillance of 

I grandfather had insisted, and her mother com- any of the servants, if Pet did not throw 

manded, and both stood over her, and one gave herself down upon one of the blue satin covered 
her a new pen before the letter could be written, chairs, on which I never dared to sit except 
i was more than ever puzzled what to say. when I had on my best gown, and say : 
But of course the squire never knew what “ Ah, Patty, would you like to see fine lady ? 
trouble Pet gave those about her, before he Look at me. 1 know all the airs. 1 have in 
got his long expected letter. me a doting of finery, and I love lace, and 

“ *My dear ratty,” exclaimed tlic squire, pearls, and 1 have a wish to be gracious and 
quite hastily, “vhy do you not answer me?” dignified. See this curtsey that I make you. 

His dear Patty ! As if 1 was his sister; And if you were not much to my liking, 1 would 
'veil, to l)e sure. " But I was already so scarlet, be haughty, thus.” 

J could not become more so. The airs the child gave herself! 

So, as 1 can do on groat occasions, I col- “ D 9 not look at me so, my best Patty, all 

i Iccted myself: and assuming a confidential and eversonmeh astonished. You are farmer’s wife, 
sisterly air, said : yet (he prettiest lady and sweetest friend. Why 

“1 do think she wishes to be friendly, putting not little governess full of line* lady ways? 
Pet instead of Frances du Cliaine.” We like that best, ssometimes, that is not ever 

“That is just it, Patty ; exactly what I feel, to be ours.” 

If slic had desired to put me down altogether “Ever, cliiid!” 1 exclaimed, significantly, 

— to snub me outright— she would not have She blushed — jmsitivcly blushed — and made 

put And again the sq^iire gave that no answer, 

foolish little feminine chuckle. “I have great “ It appears to me, Patty,” said Robert (that 
; liopcs,” he continued, “that slic will dislike evening totally unconscious of the eflect of 
her new' duties. I have been in the neighbour- words), “ that you provide your household with 
hood, and have made inquiric'^., and, from all 1 food from Uie squire’s larder, and not mine.” 

>1 can learn, the people slie is going to are not at “1 assure you, Robert, it is not my fault. 

! all refined. They will not suit licr ideas at Moon came to me, and said he had orders to 

all; she is so essentially a lady — or a gentle- bring me game every day; and iferrot, the 
. woman is the word I like better/’ gartlcner, scuds sucli licaps of fruit, I should be 

Think of our shy, awkward, proud squire quite at a loss to know what to do with it, but 
• talking in this fashion. I was beginning quite tiiat Pet lives 011 it, and it seems to do her so 
I to love him. much good.” 

‘ ' Certainly, as the squire said, her new' duties That evening I had a serious talk with Pet. 

did not agree with her. She came to us to “Child,” said I, very sevci-ely, “you arc a 
; spend her first holidays with a bad cold and very aggravating, provoking, good-for-nothing 
i ; cough, and w'as very thin and wdiite. But she sort of a thing. ' Wiiv not love so good a man ? 
j was as saucy as ever; and regarded the squire so respected, so excellent. I declare I love him, 
and all his devoted attentions, as if she had almost as much as if he was Robert.** 

been a young princess, and he the page ap- She flushed up, evidently pleased, 

pointed to run by her stirrup. “ But — ^but— yes — ^he isgoodt— more — and he 

One day he asked to speak to mo alone. is—” 
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‘^Wciir 

He is iiot%ad ; but he is man.” 

You cannot marry a woman.” 

“ I not marry at all. Why not be the friend, 
the great friend, dear friend?” And as she 
said tills, she was more scarlet than ever I was 
in all my life. 

She must love him,” I thought, and rushed 
again to the cWge. “You must marry him. 
Pet. Think how happy you will make us ; how 
you will delight your grandfather, relieve your 


“ Hush ! hush ! Was ever so bad a Patty P 
A girl marries because she loves, not for riches 
and friends.” 

“ To be sure ; so she ought.” 

“ And he — ^he— do you think that he must be 
married for good of his wife’s friends ? I think 
more of him than you ; oh so foolish Patty.” 

“ You do, indeed, Pet. The poor dear good 
darling squire ought to be married for himself. 
And can’t you love him P” 

“ I have much love, great respect — so much, 
that if he was not the squire, so rich, so great, 
I should say I can love, but not marry.” 

“ And why not marry, supposing the squire 
became poor ?” 

“I love not marrying.” And she blushed 
deeper and de^er. 

“Why? Why?” I asked all curious and 
anxious. 

She put her rosy lips to my ear, whispered 
something, and then sprang away, laughing with 
all her might. 

What a ridiculous creature ! Why, I no more 
minded— indeed I was quite anxious — but how 
am I to tell it here ? Perhaps I had better say 
that I told Robert. Robert laughed heartily, 
and says he : “ If Pet objects to being kissed 
by the squire when she accepts him, we will 
get him to forego the ceremony.” 

That was her whisper. 

Sucli a ridiculous idea ! What could have | 
put it into her head ? To be sure, when Robert | 
told|||ne he was going to marry me, I did not | 
thi^ it at all a certain fact until he had kissed | 
me, and then I knew that for evermore 1 was : 
his and he mine. 

“ Come, don’t cry about it,” said Robert. 
“ One thing is pretty certain to me : if Pet refuses 
the squire because she has aii objection to being 
kissed by him, I will bet you lifty pounds she 
ends in marrying him.” 

1 never was so pci*plexcd. I was in such a 
state, that I really was almost — not quite— glad 
when Pet’s time was up, and she had to go back 
to her governessing. 

CHAPTER II. 

Such a ridiculous idea ! 

I kept saying this to myself, as soon as ever 
I saw tlie squire again ; for, though lie was very 
tall and a little grim-visaged, yet he bad a hand- 
some mouth, very fine teeth, and — in short, one 
might be salutec?. by somebody much worse. 


Hitherto he had worn clothes seemingly to 
oblige his valet. Or, loo nervous to have his 
measure taken, he had got his valet to undergo 
the operation, and was sufiBciently thankful to 
be clothed in anything, without trouble, to care 
whether they fitted or not. He had also until 
now considered that the principal use of shirt- 
collars was to hide himself beliind them, while 
his wristbands were always so alarmingly de- 
monstrative, that a weak imagination was led to 
fear bis shirt must be going to make an exit 
that way. 

Now, he had not only a fashionable collar, 
but absolutely one of those little ties that Ro- 
bert says are meant for grasshoppers, not men ; 
in short, the squire not only looked i^ashionable 
and well got up, but also seemed to feel quite a 
comfort in the change. Being obliged to face 
the world boldly, now that there was not a frac- 
tion of collar to creep beliind, he did so reso- 
lutely. And his confidence— upon my word, his 
conSdence about Pet’s loving him at last beat 
Robert’s all to nothing. 

“My goodness me, Robert, if he is disap- 
pointed after all,” said I to Robert, behind our 
oed-curtains one night. 

“Wait until he is, Patty.” 

1 “ But I feel for him so, poor fellow ; and he is 

f oing to paper and paint, and new furnish the 
ouse, and alter the entrance, and put in a bow- 
window to the summer drawing-room— -and sup- 
pose be docs it all for nothing ! However, it 
will amuse him, I hope, and make the time 
pass.” 

Never, in the memory of the oldest inha- 
bitant, had anything been done to the Hall. 
Por my pari, I was not born to be great, and 
live in grand old halls. I never w'ent into the 
squire’s house without longing to whitewash 
the whole of it. 1 hope nobody will be angry 
with me, but I love clean w^hite tilings. I never 
looked at all the fine old carving without con- 
jecturing how many pecks of dust w^ere secreted 
away in all those little holes and crannies. The 
gilding, doubtless, was grand, but it was 
mightily tarnished. The furniture was— but, 
good gracious me, the squire is not tlie only 
person in England with a grand old, time- 
worn, motheaten, black-oaked, ebony-furuislicd, 
gloomy, faded, massive, moaning-doored palace 
of a place, and so I will say no more about it. 
Of course it was rather a shock to him to 
have a London upholsterer down from town, 
and consult with him confidentially and fami- 
liarly. However, that prepared our shy squire 
for the whole tribe of workpeople that shortly 
swarmed all over the Hall. He gazed with 
quite a pleased look on a multitude. All the 
hammering, knocking, planing, sawing, whist- 
ling, singing, and noise, delighted instead of 
amxoying liim. The poor lonely fellow regarded 
all his workpeople as friends, and cliatted wdih 
them in a most amiable manner. 

On the squire’s learning that Pet’s favourite 
colour was blue, the old Ilall stood in danger of 
becoming entirely revivified in cerulean hue— 
the squire seemed to think there was no other 


colour in existence— even when the question 
of colouring the kitchens and back premises 
was in course of argumentation. 

What do you say to blue?” he suggests. 

As the months glided away, I must con- 
fess that if ever a woman did her best to make 
another woman love a man, I was that woman. 
I wrote to Pet sheets upon sheets of all my 
private ideas ; and Pet^s letters began to pour 
in almost daily, and were full of questions ; 
and it was astonishing how all these Ques- 
tions had reference to tne squire. It would be 
endless to describe the thousand odd questions 
in Pet’s letters. 

Never shall I forget my amazement, when 
one day, just catching sight of the bridge, 
as I ran by tlie staircase window, I perceived 
an extraordinary figure, without a hat, and with 
coat-tails flying, striding over the bridge, as 
if lie had seven-leagued boots; and before I 
could take breath, there was the squire thunder- 
ing at the cottage door. 

She accepts me !” he exclaimed, as he burst 
inlo the house, and threw me a letter. 

Such a letter ! Of that letter 1 do not like to 
say much. It was totally and entirely different 
j from anything like what Sarah Jane would have 

I written. If I had been the squire, I should 
j not have considered it at all the sort of letter 
j to receive upon such an occasion. 

“ Jlobert,” 1 said solemnly to him, on telling 
him what was in the letter, she does not love 
’ : him ; she only marries him because we have per- 
; 1 suaded her. And he has begged me to ask her 

I I here.” 

Ij ‘‘Then do it, Patty; and when she comes, 

' j wdiij) her ; if you do not, 1 will.” 
j! u’lieu she arrived, if Hobert did not pet 
j| her, ami coax her, and humour her, until I was 
I so bewildered that 1 quite forgot to order dinner 
: one day, let alone putting my balls of wool 
j (I am always knitting) under the clucking hen 
1 instead of licr own eggs, which I only found out 
I when the eggs went smash on the floor out of 
I my work-basket. Such a lovely sitting, and all 
j from my grey Dorking ! However, I must i 
i allow that Pet required petting. Slic was as | 
1 pale as a clean shirt, and as thin as Uobert’s 
j oldest stockings, which it is of no use to mend 
any more. 

As for her spirits, she had none. No more 
chatteratious, no more acting of great ladies ; 
she was as dumb as any dumb-waiter. 

It was just what I thought. She was going 
to many the squire, and she did not think she 
loved him. 

“At this moment, oh! best Patty, I have a 
shudder of marrying.” 

“ Tlien don’t do it.” 

“But I will.” 

“You naughty Pet, the squire is far too 
good for you. lie worships you, and he has a 
most tender heart, and you will break it, if you 
marry him and do not love him.” 

“Now hear this, Patty. He writes to me; 
he says heioves me, and me only ; never before, 
since, or again, wdll he love. I think this good ; 

/ • . 


I like that, it makes me see he is not* like other 
men ; so 1 am interested. Then he says in his , 
letter, that I am not to force myself to love him, ■ 
or to think of him at all. 1 am to live alwftys | 
for now, as if we had never met. He will not ' 
ever come in my sight, because he cannot come, j 
but that be will always wish I was his wife. So 
he says ‘ Adieu* finally. Now, Patty, what do 
you think I find ? Tears, tears, running down 
my cheeks. I say, What are these tears? ! 
Are you sorry, you bad girl ?* And the answer j 
is, ‘ I am sorry,* So then I write and say, I i 
like not that adieu; and when the answer , 
comes to my letter, it is himself. Then 1 say ! 
nothing, but tliat I will write once more, which | j 
I do, and I am this bad girl. I have said 11 
1 will marry, and I like not to marry.” 

“Let me speak to the squire; let me break 
it off ; it will be utter misery to you both, if 
you marry.” 

“ Why misery ?’* says she, hotly. 

To be sure, there was no understanding the 
girl ! 

And what a martyr she looked, on her wedding- 
day. Of course Robert and I went to the 
wedding, and I almost went on iny knees to beg 
her to let me break it off, even the very day 
before. 

How the squire got through the time of his ' 
courtship without an attempt to hang or drown j 
himself, or to bate her, and break with her, j 
I do not know. She was more cross-grained j j 
and cantankerous than our brindled cow, which H 
wc were at last obliged to sell, though she was j 

the best milker w’e ever had. Fourteen pounds [ 

of butter twice But I am forgetting Pet’s | 

wedding-day. She w’as married, and if the squire 
had irvirriea a statue, she could not have been 
more stony. And the squire behaved like an 
angel, even if he did not look like one. j 

“1 shall take her far away from you all,” | 
says lie to Robert. “Then by degrees she will ; ‘ 

becoTiie accustomed to me, and having no one j 

else to talk to, she will gradually find herself 
chatting to me, as she did w’lien first 1 
her.” j 

“ Patty, you are a match-maker.” 

Now 1 am sure everybody must see, after 
reading this history, that the squire made his 
own bed, and so must lie on it. He f'-oM 
I marry her, tliough she plainly showed she hated 
the idea of it. I did everything I could to 
prevent it, and why she persisted in marrying 
aim is one of those mysterious paradoxes that 
can never be explained. Did she secretly like 
him ? or did she desire to be rich P or liad lier 
mother persuaded her ? or her grandfather com- 
manded her ? 1 asked myself these questions a 
dozen times over, and could not answer them. 
Then I asked Robert, and he said at once : 

“She is a woman, Patty, of all animals the 
most curiously fashioned, and incomprehensibly 
organised,” 

“Now, Robert!” 

J[sn*t it odd that men, ev^n the best of 
men, such as Robert is, should have such odd 
notions of women ? And there is another wtuIc- 
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ness, too; which they possess in a frightful degree. 
Tiiey cannot bear to think themselves in the 
wronff. 

Whipped 1 so she ought. Pet is a hum- 
bug, Patty. I believe she loves him ; yet she 
has never (sailed him Oliver once.” 

more she did; and we must not call 
her Pet any more. It is too familiar for the 
squire’s lady,” 

“Pooh! he calls 3’^ou his dear Patty. And 
quite right too. I agree with him. lou are 
a dear Patty.” 

“Of course, Eobert, that is very nice of 

a to say so, and I only wish conceited Mr. 

enden would say something pretty of that 
sort to poor Sarah Jane. I have had a letter 
from her, and she says slie is completely mise- 
rable.” 

• “All your doing! You made the match! 
You are answerable for anything that may 
happen-^murdcr— suicide — divorce.” 

“ Now, Eobert I I am sure I did it for the 
best ; but, indeed, I am sickened of match- 
making. If Sarah Janc-^once so dreadfully in 
love— is miserable, what will happen to Pet; 
perhaps, at this moment, she may be eloping 
irom the squire. I wonder how the squire feels. 
It gives me quite a shudder. Suppose lie is now 
feeling that he has blighted her happiness for 
ever. Por aught we know, she might have had 
a prior attachment — loved one whom she could 
never marry.” 

“ What arc you crying about, Patty ?” 

“ Oh, Eobert, if he now feels that he has made 
a mistake — that it cannot be undone— that she 
loves somebody else.” 

“Of all the absurd little Pattys I ever knew, 
you are the most preposterous. Dry your eyes, 
or I will have a divorce. I shall have the rheu- 
matism for a week, through merely sitting by 
such a damp creature. For your comfort, learn 
that the squire said to me : If he fancied Pet’s 
aversion to matrimony was aversion to himself, 
he would never have permitted an engagement 
to take place between them. But he could not 
help fancying he had the best chance of any 
man, and lie did not sec why he should lose it, 
because she had some odd unaccustomed no- 
tions, very unlike your gushing Sarah Janes and 
impulsive Pattys.^’ 

“Eobert; hold your tongue. I won’t sit 
here and have my sex abused. I liope, Eobert, 
j^ou will remember to be kind and forbearing to 
me, for what between Sarali Jane and Pet, 1 ex- 
pect to be utterly miserable.” 

CllAPl’Eli. Ill, 

My goodness me, what a turn it gave me, 
when I saw the carriages go over the 'bridge, 
and beard all the hurrahing and shouting, and 
the bells ringing, and the cannon firing, and 
Eobert waving his hat like mad, and I waved 
my handkerchief too, and Pet — ^I mean the 
squire’s lady — ^peeped out and saw me, and waved 
back. And up6n my word, there was the car- 
riage with the imperious horses, and the impe- 


rious servants careering back, after putting 
them down at the Hall, and coming up to our 
door with the squire’s and the squire’s lady’s 
compliments, and would I be so kind as to come 
up and sec them P 

Dear me, how I cried all the way up, just for 
nothing, and if there was not Eobert at the 
great Hall door, and caught me at it, and gave 
me quite a shaking, as he helped me out ; but 
he had not time to scold, for there was Pet with 
her arms round my neck. 

She looked well ; she did not look unhappy ; 
she seemed a little embarrassed. It tcc/s a very 
embarrassing situation. 

1 must say the souire, for a shy awkward man, 
acquitted himself beautifull3\ "in fact, he did 
not seem to care in the least. The more they 
shouted, the more he seemed pleased. The more 
they wanted to shake hands and congratulate, 
the more lie obliged them. 

And he made a speech, the first I suppose he 
ever got through without saying just what lie 
did not intend to say. 

“ I thank you, my kind friends, for your warm 
welcome to my wile. I can only say iliat the 
more you know of her, the more reason will you 
see for regarding me as one of the happiest of 
men. I trust, my kind neighbours, and you, my 
tenants, will unite with me in making lier so 
happy amongst us that she will regard this day 
as the brightest of her life.” 

“ Now, Robert, if the squire had said that of 
me, I should have said, ‘ No, there is one 
brighter: the day on which I married you.’” 

“And wliat has the day you married me got 
to do with the squire P” 

“ I have great misgivings. lYliy does slio not 
call him Oliver ?” 

“ He seems very contented. 1 never saw him 
00k better, and lie is on the broad grin all the 
time. I will tell you what I saw.” 

“ What. Oh, what ! Eobert ?” 

“ When he welcomed her home, lie gave her 
a kiss.” 

No ! before all tlic people ; and what did 
she say ?” 

“ She said, ‘ May the carriage go for Patty ?’ ” 

“ Darling creature 1” 

So, upon the whole, my mind was a little more 
easy now. She had rather a grave sedate way 
with her, but she did not look unhappy ; while 
the squire was positively radiant. 

They celebrated their return home by a series 
of entertainments. As I dressed to go to their 
first dinner-party, I could not help uiiiiking of 
those dull affairs, so irksome to us all, that" the 
squire gave when lie was a bachelor. I won- 
dered how it would be now, and if Pet would 
act the great lady, or the haughty lady, or the 
supercilious wife. 

While I was thinking, if the imperious carriage 
with the imperious horses and servants did not 
drive up to our door I No more walking up, for 
me, and taking off my bonnet, and arranging 
my curls behind Eobert, lest the imperious 
servants should see me. 

The imperious servants were so good as to 
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! say lliey would be greatly obliged if we would 

i not keep them waiting, a$ they had orders to 

take us up at once to the great house, and 
then go for the Mountjoys, and Smitlis, and 
Macolls- 

We were so amiable as to hurry at once, and 
I smoothed my curls in the carriage going there, 

I for the coachman’s broad back made a capital 
looking-glasB with the window up. 

I had better have no hair at all,” I said to 
Robert, *‘than keep them waiting.” 

“ I don’t agree with you,” answered Robert ; 
^*if my whiskers liad been cantankerous, they 
should have waited until I had brought them to 
I order.” 

I Not that he would have done such a i hing 
1 for the world, for I must say this of Robert’s 
; whiskers, they have a natural curl in them, un- 
lik(? other person’s, and so becoming — but about 
' Ret. 

j She looked so pretty w’hen she came forward 
j to greet us : not fine, or grand, or supercilious, 
but just herself, beautifully dressed, and con- 
I scious tliat she was beautifully dressed, aiid| 

I looked well. As for the squire, he beamed wdth 

admiration. He could not take his eyes off her, 
and, upon my word, if she didn’t seem to 
I enjoy it. 

j And as if to reward him, slie said, witli a 
I little sort of quick glance under her eyes, as 1 
i admired a new bracelet she had on : 

I “ Yes, it is the prettiest I ever saw ; Oliver 
; gave it me.” 

And then she said anotlicr thing. She said 
I to me : 

I ‘‘I liave no care, no want, no ugly busi- 
I ness of teaching. 1 arrange my dress, 1 walk 
j through my house, I give great orders, 1 
: send mamma all the notes the old thing gives 
me.” 

‘'Old thing!” I exclaimed, aghast. 

“Yes, old thing; you arc ‘old thing’ some- 
times, and Robert. "See, now, I will call him 
by that name. Old thing, I want you !” And 
! the squire turned to her, delighted, bending 
I down his stately back to listen to her little 
: wdiispcr, as pleased as if she had said “dar- 
ling.” 

I “ Oh ! my dear Robert,” said I, “ did you 
ever see miything so delightful, and did you 
ever enjoy yourself more ? Was it not a merry 
dinner, and how^ we all chatted afterwards? 
When I remember what I have endured in that 
great drawing-room, what a blessed change !” 

Lo and behold, as we drove up home to our 
own door after that delightful entertainment, 
tlierc did we see Sarah Jane. 

My goodness me, what a scene I had with 
I her ! She had run away from home in a pet. I 
! never saw Robert so angiy, and he was ouitc in 
j : a way with me because I did not tell her she 
j I was a “ ridiculous fool” — ^that is what he called 
I her, up-stairs, behind his bed-curtains, and much 
I worse things too, though of course I shall never 
I tell them. 

I I thought it my duty to soothe her, but, in 
i the midst of all her anger, I could not exactly 


make out what Mr. Bellenden had done to vex ,1 
her, and I was rather nettled, too, when she 'i 
said, “There you are, dressed out so gay, look- [j 
ing so happy, and all because you have married ! 
the squire to a common little French girl who 
does whatever you bid her.” ! 

“ She does not do anything of the sort ; she { 
has a will and a way of her own, and the squire i 
fell in love witli lier all of his own accord.” j 

“But you helped the marriage on, you en- 
couraged'him. You made the girl accept him, ; 
and ail the world knows she does not care one i 
atom for him. Now — if— if — I had on— only . 

known the squire wa — wanted to mar — marry ■ 

— would ha — ha — have had him— my— my — 
my own — self.” 

“ You wicked creature !” I exclaimed, horror- 
stricken. “How dare you talk like that — a 
married woman, and Robert in bed, and no one 
to lieln me. Don’t sob like that, but behave ; 
yourself.” 

Such a wicked creature as Sarah Jane I did , 
not think existed. 

However, I believe it was only envy. She 
W'as always of that tuni of mind. She could 
not bear others fo have what she had not, and 
I dare say she thought if she had only known 
sooner, she miglit have cauglit the squire. She ; 
had a good opinion of herself, had Sarah Jane, : 
which, 1 am sorry <0 say, 1 had not ; and, as 
for Robcrl, he hated her very name, and, I dare 
say, hated herself ; only, being a Christian, he ' 
did not like to say so. 

He s^iys Sarah Jane made up to him. Well, 

I don’t fclamc her. All 1 have to say is, that if 
any woman ever thought she had a chance of 
marrying lU^bert, she was a very lucky woman, 
though I don’t know what I should liavc done 
if she had. However, that is neitlicr here nor 
there, now. I am his wife, and if it should 
please God, I hope to be that happiest of all . 
creatures a good many years yet. And if I am 
not, and Robert becomes a widower, and mar- 
ries again, I think it won’t be Sarah Jane. i 

Next day, nothing would satisfy Sarah Jane 
but that I must take her up lo the great house, 
to pay her respects to the bride. But she only . 
wanted to feed her envy. That evening Mr. 
Bellenden drove over in his dog-cart, and, in 
: his indolent and drawling way, said ; , 

“I tliought this cottage a sure hud for run- ^ 
away wrives. I knew t should unkennel my : , 
fox.” . . ii' 

Upon which Sarali Jane flew at him for being . 
vulgar, and they had a scene. I do not know ! 
how it would have ended, had not Robert . 
said : 

“ I will not have my house disturbed by your 
brawls. If you, Mrs. Bellenden, woula only 
imitate my Patty, and vou, Bellenden, think 
more of your wife and less of yourself, there 
might be some chance of happiness for you. ' 

But you shall not fasten upon my wife the . 

stigma of your own faults. 1 don’t desire to 
see either of you again until you can better un- ; 
derstand the duties of each to the other.” i 

Robert, when he is in earnest, is as solemn* as : j 
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CHAPTER XXVII. “ OLD FOLEY.’’ 

Sir John Westende, tliougli a squire, was 
1 crafty enough iii his generation. lie thought Miss 
' Manucr.'s counsel good as to tlic sccresy, and 
I did not show his hand too soon. He was c\en 
j friendly with his nephew, and said to him iu Ins 
rough \va}, “Well, if you will make a born ass 
of ><»urself, you must.” But at home he iiidein* 
J iiifted himself by swearing and railing at his 
I dauufhters, idling them they were “a hopeless, 

I helpless pack,” and that he was “ sick of the 
[ whole lot;” ending generally with a violent 
' (piestion as to “uhat were they staring at liim 
iu that way lor r” and finally bidding them “get 
out of his sight, for he eouldii’t st uifl them !” 

I And tlu' poor frightened motherless girls, who had 

' this patoi iial food served to them every (la\ , with 
' the regularity of meal'?, llcdawayfrom his presence 

like a dock of sheep from the shepherd’s dog. 

Lady Laura, too, had a consciousness of a 
danger. For the first time in her life she began 
to give way to a sense of hopelessness, and to 
give entrance to the grim and gloomy visitors 
I called forebodings. As she turned round to uort li, 

I south, east, and west suceessu el} , Jiiid saw the 
' passage glowing blocked in each direction, she 
j 1 began i o feel sudden sinkings of t he heart for 1 he 

I ' first lime during her fifty or sixty years’ strug- 

' gle. 1’hese, however, might have been the 
natural w(‘akuess of eoming age. Slie had 
fought, suffered, and received such cruel scars, 

I that it was no wonder she should feel pains. 

From the first she had diviued the opposi- 
^ lion from ISir John Westende, and had tried to 
I bring him over. But she well kuew he had 
uever forgiven her— not so much for the mortifi- 
ealioii, as for the years of tyranny wliich she had 
indirectly brought on him. For he was one of 
those ferocious wild uuiinals who ro.ar, and tear, 
and even devour the* spectators, Imt who are 
surprisingly tame and docile under the e}c of the 
keeper, 81ic even tried to stir the cold ashes of 
Hie old romance, with her fan, mid let a f<*w of 
the wliilc particles float m the air, but this she 
saw was only a furt her stimulant* She i hen wisely 
1 gave up all attempts at ooucilialion, ami deter- 
mined for fighting m the open field. 


He went to consult Miss Manuel again. He 
burst into his old complaints. “Is it not shame- 
ful ?” he said. “There sliould be an act of par- 
liament to protect boys against these w^omen. 
ril show the whole system up, if i die for it. 

On my soul, I believe she will fuddle him some 
night, put him in a coach, and marry him before 
the* child knows what he is doing. The worst is, I 
don’t see my w'ay . Can you think of something r” j 
Miss Mauucl thought a moment. “ Ilou know 
Sir Hopkins Pocoekr” she said. “Veiy well. 

A wTctehed lesflcss agitating ercatuie, woio I 
would sell his soul for place. Go l(» iiiiL, and 
talk of }our inllucnee. That private family i 
skeleton we spoke of the other dayV’ she said, h 
smiling, “is iu some museum in the country' j| 
somewhere. It has been smuggled away, but i 
can be recovered.” 

Sir Johi», a country gentleman, did not quite , 
follow. “ What about skcl(*tons he said. 

“ I mean ” «aid Miss Manuel, “the little seori*t 
story you hinted at the other day. 11 may be 
worth nothing: but still, where the inicri*'*^ of 
a child, }6ur ward, is concerned, ever}thnig i*' i 
fair. You might use this as a lever.” | 

“ A lover ! }es,” said Sir John, still doubtful ; I 
“hut wlierc did you get about the skeleton r” | 

“ A mere figun* of ^J)eech,” said she ; “ a w’uy j 
they have of 1 alking. (Ir stay,” she said ; “ there ' i 
is JMajor Carter, wdio knows all the w'orld, and is ' 
flattered by attention. Ask him to dine, and he 
may help you.” 

Sir John Westende took both courses. From 
Sir Hopkins, w’ho cringed to him with senile ^ 
lunuage, In- lieard of an old reuinsular eolouol ' 
W'lioni lie himself liad known, and ilajor Carter, 
who knew' all the world, was likely enough to , 
have fallen iu with him. 

If 1 could only light on that old Foley now',” 
he thought. “lie knows and kuew c^el 7 tlling, 
and (werj stor}. But he is dead loug ivgo; hail j 
to livi' at some of those wretched half-pay French 
foreigiicoring places.” (Sir John took the true 
squire’s view of Boulogne and other foreiiru ports, 
as being solely created for Unglish gentlemen of , 
liuntcdmeans.) lie asked ilajor Cai ter about it. j 
“ The old colonel dead ?” said the major. “ Not 
he! Lives at Dunkirk, of all places in the 
w'orld ! But he says he gets his rubber there. 

He was here last week, but has gone back, 1 am 
afraid. The coloners purse is not verj deep, I 
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unless, indeed, he has made something out of his 
whist here. Sliall we go and sec him, Sir J ohn ? 
By the liorgefe Did you know him P” 

'‘Not iBiethimfory^ "But 

I have a particular reason for wishing to meet 
him now.” Then he told Major Carter (whom lie 
said. he saw was "a m^'in of the world”) what 
this reason was. 

" J ost the man !” cried the major. " You have 
a surprising instinct. Sir John ! Why, he could 
write a book, the most delightful work of our 
times, all the scandal, all the divorces, all the 
csclaudres— the true history, you understand, Sir 
Jolm ? *JIe has them all at his fingers’ ends. It 
would be the most fascinating work.” 

The old Peninsular colonel must liavo made 
pollt out of his whist ; for he was still in town, 
iu the bay-window of his club, with his newspaper 
attached to a stick, which he liandled as if he were 
a pointsman signalling a train. He had a very 
large hat on. The blood in his face was so 
marbled and extravasated that it seemed as if 
made out of good Bologna sausage ; while his 
stock was so stiff and straight that it seemed as 
if he were tdways looking out of an iron chimney- 
pot after having nev/ly sw'cpt a gigantic chimney. 
He was glad to see Carter, and was glad to sec 
Carter’s friend, for he had just done with his 
pointsman’s flag, and was thinking of sheny. 
"Have something?” he said. “No?” And 
haviiig “had something” himself, the marbled 
Bolc»giia sausage surface seemed to become illu- 
minated from within, and glowed. 

The major very soon led them across France into 
the Peninsula, and took them back some thirty or 
forly years, and called up Lord Wellington and 
Pack, and Beresford, and that “ chicken-hearted” 
scoundrel, Joseph. “Why, dammy !” roared the 
colonel, the Bologna sausage distending alarm- 
bigly, "wc had a little drummer that would 
have stood up to him, and made liim run.” 

“ Ton liad queer days in Madrid that time, 
colonel,” siiid tbc major. 

“Ay, ay,” said the Peninsular colonel, “both 
then and later. I was there in ’twenty-five, too, 
and met some of the old set. What times wx 
had, sir. Dammy, sir, there arc no on earth 
now. No men, sir, with real heads and stomachs. 
They don’t know how to drink ! It ain’t life now ; 
at least,, it ain’t life as it used to be”— then the 
colonel added a dropping shot after a volley — 
“ dammy !” 

“The colonel,” said Major Carter to Sir John, 
witli great approbation, “ knows, and has seen a 
great deal. It is really instructive to hear him.” 

“ Bless yon !” said Colonel Foley (using the 
benediction precisely in the same meaning as 
he did his favourite malediction) ; “ Bless you ! 
1 cc\dd toll yon stories by the yard! Ay, sir! 
and stories that would take your wind away, 
sir 5 and, sir, about some of the— ve-ry— first — 
f'-imilics in the eouutiy,” added he, stooping for- 
ward, and speaking slow ; “ the very first. Ay, 
sir, cXid some of your fine higli women,” he con- 
tinued, glowing at the rccoUeetion of some ne- 


glect, “^who now give themselves airs ; I could 
have them at my knees, crying, 'For God’s sake, 
don^ expose ns ! Dammj^ colonel, douH I” 

" Did you ever,” said Sir John, a little impa- 
tient at the colonel's reminiscences, “ fall iu with 
a person called Fennor?” 

“Formor? FermorP” said the colonel, search- 
ing Ids memory. “ Al, to be sure ! 1 suppose 
I didn’t know Lady Laura— a fine spanking 
creature she was ! I could tell you some of licr 
games. By the Lord, sir, the night of the fresco 
business down at the what-d’ye-call-’em villa ou 
the Thames, and we bad the walks lit up, ex- 
cepting the arbour, wldch was forgotten, dammy, 
sir, if I didn’t ” 

Major Carter hero nervously interposed, “Our 
friend, Sir Jolm, is connected, I believe ” 

“No, no,” said Sir John, hotly. “1 liave 
nothing to say to them. And I don’t care what 
is said of them. There w'as a story, Colonel 
Foley, some thirty years ago— as a club innn 
you knew it, wc all knew it; I should know 
it m^'self, but somehow my memory docs not 
help me now. I want to find that story. You 
remember a scampish fellow they hnd among 
them, Fermor’s brother, that went to the 
dogs ?” 

“ Ah ! you’re right, you’re right,” said Colonel 
Foley, witli great enjoyment. “Ah, Jack Fcr- 
mor, I knew him, sir! I once lent him ten 
pounds, and dammy, sir, if 1 wasn’t the only 
man he ever jiaid ” 

“But what w^as the business?” asked Sir 
John, impatiently; “it was cusliioned in some 
wonderful way,” 

“Bless your soul,” said the colonel, with 
the same absence of spiritual mcjiuing, “that 
was J^er, all licr! She managed the wliole of 
it. She had the spirit of ten men. Did you 
ever know that she went ovcir hcrsel!, and 
settled it all ?” 

“Ah!” said Sir John, with groat intei-cst, 
“ that was the way it never got out.” 

“ Exactly, sir. It was the middle of winter, 
too, with ice, sir, as thick as that book, sir,” 
pointing to a Loudon Directory. “And ii])-ori 
my soul, sir, she was expecting to be conliiicd of 
lier first child. That 1 know. And I call tlmt 
a Imo, plucky, spanking thing of her. As for the 
quiet sneak Fermor she married, he wasn’t fit to 
sweep that crossing, sir.” 

“He was a poor creature,” said Sir John, 
cordially. 

“3he settled the whole business, sir. Saw the 
counsel, police, judges, every man Jack of them, 
talked to them, bought, them— seventeen and 
sixpence went along way then in those foreignecr- 
ing courts— and brought off her man ! What was 
better, sir, not a soul could make out what it was 
all about.” 

“Precisely,” said Sir John. never could 
get at it.” 

“That was tier, you see,” said tlie colonel. 
“If I didn’t admire her for it! I was one of 
the few that knew about the business, and dammy 
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if $lie didn’t brin^ me round'— round and round 
iigaiu, sir. Now, is she goinsr on still?” 

“ What did 1 tell you, Sir John P” said Major 
Carter, in delight. " Is not the colonel pleasant? 
Wc ought to get him to come and fix a day be- 
foi'e he goes hack to Dunkirk.” 

yes,” said Sir John, eagerly, **thc very 
I thing. You must dine with me, colonel ; a little 
j snug private dinner-only oui’selves.” 

I “ Dairimy,” said the colonel, “ how gluey I feel, 
i They swindle us at this place with tlicir infernal 

j bottles— they don’t half fill ’em. , Here, W'aiter, 

; soda. They keep the worst lot of servants in 

i the kingdom. Well, where was I ? I could talk 

j this way until midnight. Here, you ! luring that 

j after me to the smoking-room. You don’t mind 

I coming tlirre, eh ?” 

j Sir Jolin was a man of business, and liad his 
j time pretty well filled up. “ I tell you whnt, 

\ colonel,” lie said, looking at his watch, “ diiui 

wdili me to-day— you and Carter liere— at my 
club. A snug little tiling. ^ Only ourselves."” 

“ 1 will, upon my soul,” said the colonel, eagerly, 
and almost ferociously. ‘‘That null be more 
like ir, Gkjod Lord !” he said, by no means con- 
scious of any devotional appeal, “what things 
1 could tell you, if I only could collect my wits, 
Q’nik f'f old Wliat-his-namc’s Recollections, I’m 
fold they’re all reading, now! Why, dummy, 
3 could beat him agains! a w’all story for sUny. 
Why, Tlicy’re nothing but slops, mere slox-s, sir !” 

xwni. colokel yolta's 

j JIEMIXISCEKCES. 

{ TiiAT evening, at Sir John’s club— the Country 
I Gentleman’s— which, the colonel said, he was 
j glad to see luid none of their ” etcnuilly lost” 
i gewgaw Migar-stick” stuck over it inside and 
I out — none of your “ sickening theatrical scene- 
I sliifting places— all w’indows,” wlicrc you caught 
i your deatli of cold, but a snug old-fashioned 
j i)lace, vvherc all the high-priced ]japcrs were 

j taken in, and wdicrc brass button.s aud ydlow 

I trousers were familiar to 1 he eye: at fliis club, 
j llicii, ill a private room, the three gentlemen Jiad 
j a pleasant little dinner. 

i Tills is something like,” said the colonel. 

! " I call this a place for a genllemaii ! Dummy, 

j I don’t ■want to be stuck up in a idntc-glass case, 
j like a dried fish in a museum, so that the people 

I in the streets may stare up at you. 1 don’t call 

; sort of thing a club. And tlie stuff they 

I give you! You might as well put a file down 
my throat us the liquor wc had 1!o-day.” \ Yliieh 
community in the participation of the brandy 
wuis a pardonable delusion on ilic eoloners part. 

He was very amusing, this old colonel. Jhit 
some of his stories were frightful. He did not 
deal in what ho called " slops.” M.cii and women 
—widows, virgins, and wives— lie slauglitci'cd 
wholesale— like the great Huinair Sacrifices at 
Daliomy. Later he came back to the subject of 
the morning. 

“ 1 never saw such a wild scamp of a creature as 
that i'crnior. Our wine merchant, ijidecd, every- 

. . 


body’s wine merchant; and gave capital wine, 

I must say. Gave more for nothing than he did . 
for mone}\ No fellows were entertfuned better- 
That was ’twenty or ’twenty-five. Let me see, 
now, which W’^as it, dammy ?” and the reniiisnlar 
colonel began to ruminate over this point, for bis 
old memory, like his old eye, was getting very 
dim. ’TWenty.five it was. I have it now, the - 
year I got my captaincy (Sergant, wlio was before 
me, was shot in a duel by the Spanish minister’s 
son). Well, that Fermor swii, as you may 
imagine, found tlic wine business not to amsw^r. 

He was so extravagant— notlung could stand him 
— and as wild as a hare. Very iliick wdth tlie 
governor, and the governor’s wife too — a lino 
woman, though— but so stuck up, yoxi know. 
Dammy,” said the colonel, excited by the memory 
of repulse, ‘"fclierc was no going wdiliin a mile 
of her. IVliy, I dined there four dajs in the 
week. Well, when I came again, dammy if tlie 
wine business hadn’t all brokcirup ; and wliat do 
you suppose my friend was at, oh, now ? AVhat 
do you say, now ?” 

Neither Carter nor Sir John could pay ; nor, if ; 
they could, w'ould they. 

“IVhy, he had set up a little play; nothing 
short of that. Instead of the wdne, wc got — 
you understand — cards and chicken liazard. It , 
w as great fun. He got ' a lot of money out of | 
us. lie made it pay, sir. But there was always j 
plenty to eat and drink, too.‘ I never enjoyed J 
myself so much.” j 

Again the colonel took in sherry, and again the { 
colonel’s checks fired out witli the suddenness of 
the illumination of St. Peter’s at Home. 

"IHiere was I? Weil, Jack i'ermor went 
ahead. /There were some businesses took place, 

I can tell you. Bless you, I could sit hero until j 
midnight, and be not half done. There was a ‘ 
good pigeoning— in fact (of course excepting j| 
some old friends like myself), was ef/l pigeon- j 
iug. And it was said, too, there was some ! 
dioigging and hocussing. That was Die way 
young Ascot Price was fiuislied off. They got 
five thousand out of liim, and he shot himself 
next day. 0, Jack Permor, he was a wonderful 
scamp ! Wonderful !” 

I There was a tinge of rcgi'ct in the tone with 
wliich the colonel spoke of his old friend— regn't j 

mingled with admiration at perhaps iiie genenJ | 
ill success of such gifts. j 

‘"Dammy,” said tlie colonel, apologetically, 

“ 1 believe it was a queer state of tilings froai 
begiuniug to end; but, you see, there was nc- 
thiiig on the surface a gcutleuian could object 
to, and it seemed all quite scpuire. A gentleman 
must find some w*ay of filling up his time in a 
place like that.” : 

Vice having piiid this little act of grateful 
homage to Virtue, the colonel went on : 

“Put if Jack ‘was a lad,’” went on tlie 
colonel, “what do you suppose his friend was ? 
Now', what do you suppose his friend was ?” No 
one, t)f course, could say. “ Wo were a queer le t 
out at that time, I can tell you. 1 suppose niJvtr 
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was there such a set got together since the days 
of Gomorrah!” (Sir John shivered a little at 
this unpleasant allusion.) Well, sir, he had a 
friend— a quiet soul, with a wife and three little 
children, a decent, quiet, thoroughly good fellow, 
in the wine business too ; aui dammy ! if he 
diduH want to stay quietly in his wine, if he 
was only let. But he wasn’t. Jack Fermor, 
sir, had a trick of making other fellows as like 
himself as two peas. Well, sir, this quiet slicep 

of a Manuel ” 

Manuel !” said Carter, starting. 

‘'Manuel!” said Sir John, thinking of Miss 
Manuel ; “ how odd.” 

“ So it was,” said the colonel, “But il was 
odder when Jack got this creature weM into his 
hands, and got his uane, and his money, and his 
savings, into liis liands too. He did it uncommon 
clever, did Jack. He was training him, he said. 
Well, there was another man,” he went on, 
“ who came out there on business, who had a 
young girl of a wife, wliom he was m fond of. 
Dammy,” said the colonel, laughing, “how we 
used to laugh at him. He was a Scotchman, 
and set up 1o be a cautious, quiet, calculat- 
ing rascal. But 1 used to go and sec him very 
often, and so used our set, for reasons that you 
will perhaps understand. Eh ! 'What d’ye say r” 

And the colonel here half closed one of his 
odious old eyes Avith exquisite meaning. 

“ There was about twenty years bct\yeeu him 
and this child he called his wife. She might have 
been Ms daughter five limes over : so what do 
you suppose this stupid set himself to do? Why, 
he set up for bciug the old fellow, the fatherly 
dodge, and kept trying to amuse her in every 
way, and kept coming to us and bothering ; ‘ Noav 
do come and see that poor child, and talk to her. 
She wants amusement, and I don’t kiiOAV hoxo to 
amuse her.’ And didn’t wc go? 0, not at all” 
And here again the Peninsular half-closed his 
odious old eye u%h extraordinary significance. 
“And one day,” he went on, “wo took it into 
our heads to bring that wild scamp Jack Fornior. 
And Jack Fermor took into hia head one day to 
bring our soft friend Manuel. And our soft i 
friend— leaving his own lady, and Ms Iavo girls, | 
I and one boy, at home— came very often to talk i 
I to her. Do you see what is coming now ?” 
j The major did, or conveyed by his manner that 
' he did. Sir John did not quite follow. 

“ Ho was the queerest young old fclloAvI ever 
saw, this Dr. Meadows (that Avas the Scotch- 
man’s name). He must ha\x been close to 
forty then, and as stiff and hard as ramrods. We 
never saw liiin bend, and wx used to call him 
‘Rod Meadows,’ or Roddy Meadows. But it 
was plain that he was wild about the little wMte 
child he called his Avife— infatuated, in fact ; and 
it Avas plain, too, that the little chit did not care 
particularly for him, I may say, without vanity, 
she liked the company of your humble servant a 
dss\x-md deal better,” added the colonel, AAUth Jiis 
favourite objectionable motion of his eye.* “A 
j lot of us used to come and sit with her for hours. 
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and make her laugh ; and I must say your humble 
servant didn’t sit for the shortest time ; no, nor 
he didn’t drive out now and then, and walk a 
little on what they called their Praejo ! Dammy, 
sir, those were the days for real life. 

“Well, sir, I knew the game old Roddy 
Meadows was at. It was the gratitude dodge, 
and the regard, you know, ripening, as they call 
it, into affection. 1 have seen life,” said the 
colonel, laughing heartily, “and I never met that 
sort of ripening yet. It didn’t ripen with him, 
my boy, at any rate ; but,” added the colonel, 
with a dramatic slowness and significance, “it 
was ripening with somebody else. 

“ O,” said the colonel, beginning to ramble a 
little, his fishy eye staggering somewhat, as it 
were, “I could go on from this till morning 
about those days. There’s nothing like them 
now. These ain’t what you can call days ! As 
for that fellow who Avrites books about Recollec- 
tions” (this was aUvays an irritant Avitli the 
colonel), “Avhat can he liavc to tell, dammy? 
Stirabout, sir! Tapioca! GnicI, gnicl, sir!” 
said the colonel, looking almost ill AA’itli disgust; 
“ hoAV 1 hate sueli slops 1” 

Most of ilie colonel’s friends knew that about 
this period he strengthened the weaker portions 
of his conversation with oaths more strong and 
frcqmmt. They Avere a relief, and sent him on 
the faster. 

“ AVcll, about Dial scamp Fermor. lie AA-as 
soon at the end of his Ictlior. He had got all he 
could got, that Avas to be begged, or borroAved, 

or Ko,’' said the colonel, elosing the eye 

that was in liquor witli some difficulty, but AA'ith 
a grotesque liumutir, “no; ho Avas now coming 
to thatP 

“ i see,” said Carter, smiling. 

Sir John, being a country gentleman, did not 
sec nearly so quickly. “Coming to wliat?” 

“Dammy!” Colonel Foley went on, “if 1 
believe he had only the coat on his back loft. 
He AA^as alAA^ays iii and out of the Scotch fclIoAv’s 
house. I believe he got round the creature a 
good bit, and got some dollars out of Jiim. As 
for the Scotch doctor’s money, I ne(^dn’t tell you, 
who are a man of the world, Carter” (Sir John 
moved a little uneasily in his chair at tins rather 
pointed exclusion of himself from that class), 
“that lie was not likely to pay that up in a 
hurry. And Avhy the devil should lie ? But the 

Avorst Avas, he didn’t stop there This slicrry, 

here, is like mother’s milk to me. 1 am scalded 
with the stuff they give us at Dunkirk, As for 
their clarets and ‘ ordinary,’ by the Lord, sir, it 
really scrapes me here— lieye, sir,” said tlic 
colonel, laying his palm on Ms watch-chain. 
“ Well, to bo short about it, the Scotch fellow, 
who had gone to tlie country and wasn’t to be 
back for a week, came back one night quite sud- 
denly, and found Dammy now, what d’ye 

suppose he found?” And the colonel, stretching 
over for Avliat he liad called mother^s milk, 
leisurely filled himself a great glass, as it were to 
fill up the time Avhilc the others were busy spccu- 
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latiiig. “By Jove ! if he didn’t find our friend 
Jack at his desk, stuffing his waistcoat witii his 
notes and gold. Mat burglary, sir ! All regularly 
planned! A most outrageous business. You 
see it was flag-dclic ; no getting over it. There 
vfVi& the awkwardness.” 

*‘And this was FemiorP” asked Sir John, 
eagerly. 

“No one else. The Scotchman had him 
pinned by the throat in a second, and was calling 
hx the watch. But the otlier was on his marrow- 
bones winning for mercy, and 1 think the Scotch- 
man would have killed him. But— and here was 
the best of this co«-founded joke ; 1 declare I 
w ent near to bursting with laughter when I heard 
it” (and his sausage skin went near 1o rupture at 
tlie bare recollection) — “Jack, with wonderful 
presence of mind, said if he would let him off, 
he would tell him something about his wife, 
lie didn’t know at the moment that something 
else had been i)acked up and carried oft^ you 
see !” added the colonel; making his jelly eye 
tumble backwards and forwards with extra- 
ordinary meaning. “But he did in an hour. 
Dammy, sir, if that smooth pious fellow Manuel 
haJn’t gone off with the wife! and had her 
waiting ready at an inn outside the town. A 
few of the longheads had a uoiion of what was 
coming.” And the colonel hinted w’ith his awful 
old eye that lie w as one of these. “ It w’as '/ery 
bud,” he went on, “ very bad ; for you see, Manuel 
left his own wife and three children, and I must 
say,” added tlic colonel, in a tone of moral 
censure, “ lie. had no excuse, literally, no excuse. 
Positively a fine woman. Well, when the Scotch- 
man found all this out, he w^us near going mad. 
1 never saw such ridiculous nonsense. ‘Dammy,’ 
I said to him, ‘ what are you about ? Don’t make 
a snivelling donkey of yourself before the town. 
Take my advice, and say nothing about the busi- 
ness.’ But no. 1 believe he wanted to cut the 
fellow’s throat, and bis own afterwards. He 
went after him for a w eek, hunted him, caught 
liim, and brought him back. Dammy ! 1 think 
he w anted to cut him up into collops, and fry 
him slowly* Sir, you don’t know wdiat that 
family owes to me, and how they treated me! 
Who was it brought them through that business, 
that kept the thing quiet and comfortable, but 
Tom Foley, and perhaps Johnny Adams? The 
fool would have gone into the street, and poked 
lus injuries into any man’s face. 1 never met such 
a born donkey. 1 kept the thing doAvn, and 
wrote to his relations. He swore lie w’ould 
liave the lives of the two— and clapped them 
into jail. 1 declare to you, that gamey w’oman. 
Lady Laura, was out with us in a v^eek, with 
the ice like iuilf a foot of cold iron on the 
ground. And ui)-oii — my — salvation, sir,” 
added the colonel, mysteriously, “Sir Thomas 
Dick, the Queen’s owm medical fellow, told me 
often, he didn’t know the minute the thing w’ould 
have come ofl‘l Well, sir, she came. She saw 
the Scotchman privately, was on her knees to 
him private!}’, got round him some W’ay, told 


him lies, and, what is more, got him to swallow 
them. And 1 can tell yon, as I am a* living 
mail and hope to be saved— dammy !” added 
the colonel, with curious sclf-coutradmtion, “she 
worked the thing, sir, so that she got police 
and law and all those infernal things out of the 
affair. The Scotchman took back his money, 
and our friend was sent aw^ay to another place. I * 
never heard of Manuel after. I believe he got 
off to xVmcrica, and his widow or wife and her 
three brats would have starved, if the English 
hadn’t made up a subscription for them. They 
got a pound of my money, 1 know. You have to 
put down, you know, when everybody puts 
down. I heard they went to England afterwards. 
And didn’t she get round Adams and me 1 She 
was a splendid woman then,^' added the colonel, 
with ruminative admirdtiou, “Quite thrown 
away on the poor creature they married her to 1 
Well furnished, sir, herej^ said the colonel, 
with increased relish, and laying his old hands 
on Ids shirt front. “ She swore both me and 
Adams solemnly,” lie added, with wiiiey reve- 
rence, “never to breathe a word of the busi- 
ness. ’Pon my soul !” said the colonel, getting 
more and more excited, “if I liad only worked 
niy chances, I should have done well in tliat 
quarter. But the fellow tluit boa.sts of his 
affairs is a sneak. Still, I could tell my say 
as well as most men. Tliougli,” added the 
colonel, thoughtfully, “ J found her out afterwards 
in a clever trick. She got me a majority in a regi- 
ment, and, dammy, sir, if 1 didn’t find out, just in 
the luck of time, that they wore sending it to the 
African coast, I should hav(* been dead in a week. 
But she caught poor Adams in tlie same way, who 
was not so knowing as Tom Foley. SIm; got him 
on some swamp duty, which Jiiade short w’ork of 
him. But, after all, she was a deu-sed clever 
woman. O, ^GWrsedP^ 

Colonel Foley had not much to say on tliis 
point, and his face seemed to have grown so 
strained, and tightened, and inflamed— so recking 
w’ith hot vapours and turpentine spirit— that it 
seemed dangerous to go near him -svith a light. 
His voice, too, was growing thick, and seemed 
to be lighting its way to his throat through a 
crowd. Beverting indignantly to the military 
colonel who had written the llccollcclions, he 
chanictcriscd tliein once more, with bitter con- 
tempt, as “ Slops and gruel I” and was presently 
assisted to a cab, and seat home. 

Sir John Westende flew to Miss Manuel. “ 1 
have Lady Laura now,” he said. “ Knowing as 
she is, she shiill be no match for me.” 

He then told her as much of the story as 
applied to the Fermors. “ I managed it uncom- 
monly cleverly,” he said. “I w^ormed it out of 
an old fellow who knows everything.” 

“ You should be a detective. Sir John,” she 
said, as though she were patting a horse’s neck. 

“ They should jiut you in the force. 1 shall be 
quite afraid of you.” 

“Nonsense,” he said, much pleased. “But 
let fier look out. She’ll find me a policeman, I 
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can tell her. As suce od 1 amalivmar I 
shall e5c|)0'*5e her. If ft comes to that,’ I’ll go to 
the church door and tell the whole thing out, 1 
Will/^ 

‘‘She wott^t let it go to that,” said Miss 
Manuel. “She is too clover. You have tlie 
game in your own hands now, Sir John, and can 
play that poor woman like a fish in one of >our 
Qwil ponds down at Westende. How cruel you 
we. I am in terror of yon.” 

“By Jove! that is what I shall do,” smdhc, 
thiiking lie was deriving a new idea from Ids own 
mind. “ 1 have a plan of my own, Mish MaiiueJ. 
I shall play her. Tlioi-e is no liurry. ill give a 
little more line. That^s what 1 shall do; and 
pull luir up with a jerk. Ha, ha ! Til 1 each her 1” 

Sir John, grumbling, and laslimg himself in a 
sort of mulish fury, presently rose to go. Wlien 
he was srone, her eyes finished, “ They arc all 
working for me,” she said ; “ unclean spinls all; 
but no matter. They arc all converging to tlu* 
one point. The end is not far aw-ay, and it will 
be soon lime to gather up the threads.” Then 
she tlionght tenderly, but cxultingly, of the loved 
and lost darling that she fancied was looking 
down on her as she advanced on this course, and 
whose soft gentle soul she strangely believed 
would tie soothed and propitiated — like some 
cruel heathen idol — by bloody human sacniices. 
Prcsontly aiiollicr visitor entered, wheu a soft 
light passed o\v: Jicr face, and the ruthless spirit 
she was fondling lu her arms disengaged ilselt 
and fled away. It was Young Brett. 

MUD. 

Mud, in its se\xral stages of stony, sticky, 
stodgy, slushy, and washy. Mud as it exists be- 
tween high and low tide levels on the shores of 
seas, and the banks of rivers. This is the sense 
in which we take mud for our present subject. 
This strip, more or less narrow according to its 
steepness, is covi*red with water twice every day, 
and twice every day laid bare again, by tht* tide. 

We Will take the ease of the Kiver Thames. 
The sovereign is sovereign over all the flo\Mng 
rivers in her dominions ; not exactly as own<M% 
but as a trustee for the nation, to ensure free 
navigation and useful adaptation of the sticanis. 
It happens, however, that the City of London, 
represented by the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, has over and over again put in a claim to 
the Thames within metropolitan limits — the 
Thames water, the Thames bed beneath the 
water, and the Tliamcs mad by the side of 
the water. The Crown has stoutly resisted 
this claim. The Cght began in earnest about 
twenty years ago. The City had, in consi- 
deration of certain fees or rents, panted 
licenses for the construction of piers, jetties, i 
wharves, piles, landing-stages, and so forth, on j 
the strip of land between high and low water. I 
The Crown now said, This is mine ;” tlic City I 
replied, “No it isn’t and so they Aveut at it. i 
The City acknoVrledgcd the original right of •the | 


sovereign to rivers and beds of rivers, but ap- 
pealed to certain old charters and grants by wdiich 
important privileges had beem conceded to t he 
loyal and faithful Londoners. Seven lonp: years 
of battling ensued ; and, wlmu it was Ibttud that 
the Crown was getting tlio best of it, seven years 
more were sjient in determining how for, and in 
what way, the Lord Mayor should give up his 
claim to'bc King of the Thames. At Jcuglli, an 
act of parliament was passed in eig^litecn hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, by which the City 3 iclded 
up its powers or claims, and the Cro\}u eii- 
trusti'd ih powers to a board of commissioners, 
for the good of the community. I’Ik'm* com- 
misbioners, vhoso duties arc denoted bv the 
name “Thames Conservancy,” were tnc'iVC in 
number, nominal ed in t hree groups by 1 he Ci own, 
the City, and the Trinity llousc. 1’lit‘v uerc 
made lords of the TIiLiuies, from Staines cfo ^^n lo 
Yanllet Crock near the mouth of the Alcana}. 
They may build docks, whurves, jetties, srair:>, 
and laiiding-plriees ; or they may license <»ther 
piTsons to do so; and they lake cognisauee of 
other matters relating to the navigation of the 
mighty river. Fifty or sixty, more or less, \esstls 
aie sunk in the Thames every year, by some mis- 
hap or oilier ; and the consenators hai e to raise 
and remove them. Tlie conservators are alw.us 
dredging the lied of the river in shallow s{>ots, 
to improve the navigation. They have luiulc 
tlio new steam-boat piers at Lambetii, a 
London Brit]g(‘, at Cherry Garden Stan*-, at 
Millvvall, uiKrelscwlierc. They ciery year grant 
permission, on the payment el) her of a bo lUs or 
I a rent, to nver-side folk for the placing ol piles, 
suctioii-))ipes, mooring chains, mooring stones, 
w halves, causeways, quays, })laifonnb, boat- 
houses, slipways, ste])S stairs, Iiarge-l^ctL, coal 
landings, draw-docks, landing piers, uluuf-v. ills, 
jetties, embankments, gridirons, gangwavs, 
shear-legs, and cainp-shcds (sloping wooden 
platforms resting on the mud), for lacililating 
I the lauding and embarking of goods and pas- 
I sengt rs. Sometimes, they figlit the Trinity 
' House about matters connected nilli beaconage 
and ballast; sometimes, they do battle with 
river-side proprietors, concerning the hght to 
construct steam-boat piers. 'J'liey try to catch 
hold of any manufacturer who thruws iiiud, 
dirt, clinkers, ashes, offal, dung, offensive 
liquids, gas refuse, or any other ojcciionable 
matters into our jiurling crystal stream. One 
year tlioy came down mightily upon three ]>cr- 
sons who had added old mats, rotten pine- 
apples, and damaged Cierinauycasi,1o the water 
ot the Thames. On the other hand, they arc 
themselves occasionally called to account as 
offenders. 

WJiat, would the reader think, is the money- 
value of a toe? The conservators were tiie 
defendants in an action “to recover damages 
for an injury to the toe of Jane Miller, by the 
negligent shifting of the landing-board on a 
steam-boat, by a pierman in tlio defendants’ em- 
ploy, on their floating-pier at London Bridge.” 
The injury to Jane Aliller’s loo was settled by a 
jury as equivalent to fifteen pounds sterling; 
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Jane Miller^s law expenses were tUirty-seveu 
pounds, and those oi the conservators fort^- 
uiue ; so the Kings of tbo Thames had to pay 
about erne bundled pounds altogether for a 
single toe. 

The Conservators receive from forty to sixty 
thousand pounds a year, in rents and tolls of 
various kinds, from dock and canal companies, 
water companies, steam -boat owners, ship- 
owners, &c.; out of this revenue tliey pay 
tlieir working expenses, and the interest of a 
loan which has supplied them with capital. 
Aft er seven years’ experience, it has been deemed 
])roper to modify the constitution and powers 
of the board of conservators ; and to lliis end 
an act was passed in the recent session of par- 
liament. iVre arc now to be six elected con- 
servatoi’S, in addition to the twelve nomlnatcil 
by the Crown, the Corporation, and tlic Trinity 
llousOi these six arc to be elected by slnp- 
o\vn(‘i^, steam-boat owners, si cam-tug owners, 
dock owners, wharfingers, and lightermen — ho 
every bod, > is to have a finger in the mud -pie, if 
li(' Gc iiuniediatcly interested in the Thames 
The selling of sdiid and gravel from the bed of 
the river, for ballast, is to be transferred from 
the Trinity House to the conservators ; these 
gcntlomeii may be their own ballast heavers il 
they like; but, whether or not, the Queen is 
to got a share of the proceeds of tins said muJ. 

lluoli legislation has been needed to detcr- 
iniiK' wheth(‘r the Queen or certain of her sub- 
jects arc lawful owners ot the Thames and its 
mud. 

In Cornwall the contest has presented lather 
singular features. The Duchy of Cornwall has 
for many generations belonged to the J’rmcc of 
IValcs, or to the sovereign when there was no 
such prince. The jireseut jiriuce, for instauee, 
is a little king in I hat county, with a little 
cabinet of uiiaisters of his own. He nominates 
the sheriffs; he sits iii council to hear appeals 
from the decisions of the Lord Warden ot the 
StaTinari(‘b (or tiu-iiuncrs’ court) ; and he ub- 
lain.» rents or royalue^ I'loui the workers of 
mines in \anous jiarts of the duchy, and Irom 
the occupiers of pro))i*rty ot vaiious kinds. This 
income, after delraying every expense, leaves a 
snug fifty thousand pouiuL a jear net, to lielj) 
Albert Eilward and Alexandra to pay their 
housekteping bills. Long may they live to 
enjoy it ! But this is not" the pomt ; w»e must 
stick to the mud. The Queen claims the fore- 
shore of Cornwall ns well as that of all other 
])arts of htr dominions; and she claims also the 
oxvnerahii) of the bed of the sea itself to a cer- 
tain distance around all her islands. Of the 
llirec parallel strips, the dry shore is ow iied by 
some landowner or other; the foreshore, or 
alternately w'ct-and-dry strip, is claimed by the 
Queen; and the strip whicli is always under the 
sea is claimed by her Majesty iJso. But lo ! in 
our south- westernmost county a difficulty has 
more than once arisen. The JMnee of Wales, 
through liis law officers, has told liis royal 
mother that, however dutiful bo wishes lo be, 
he must claim certain sovereign rights over the 


sea-margin of his duchy. The Quean, timmgh 
^rlaw pfficers, informs the prince that^'how-* 
ever much she loves him, she must assert hot' 
claim to the whole of the sea-margin of Britain. 
Now, it happens that, in Cornwall if a rich vein 
of tin or copper lies near the coast, the miuers 
will follow it whithersoever it tends, even under 
the foreshore, and under the bed of the sea. 
In one memorable instance, the mim^rs actually 
began a mine out at sco, a mile distant from the 
shore; making u coffer-dam to kec|) out the 
water, and then beginning to dig wlien they 
had laid bare the be^ of the sea. In all other 
cases, however, the under-sea workings arc ex- 
tensions of those which were begun under the 
dry laud. At tlu famous B<d.allack Mine, the 
w’orkings extend under tlic foreshore, and then 
SIX or right hundred feet under the sea itself, 
with II crust or roof overhead so thin that the 
roar of the occau can be heard. At the lluel 
ilino, some ycMrs ago, tlic workings were cairicd 
so far tliat the miners had to fly, lest the sea 
should wash them out altogether hy breaking 
through the thiu crust. It is only wuthiii a com- 
paratively recent period that anybody thought 
of chiiinimr rent or royalty for such a siuaular 
mining region as tliis under the sea. W'hrn, 
however, it came io be acknowledged that mines 
uiiderj){‘atli rivers, foreshore, and tlie bed of the 
sea, ouirht to i)a\ royalty^ as wtU a those uutur 
dry laud, aval elaimanls lo the royalty appeared. 
Tlie prince .is duke, bis mother as (jueen, the 
]>riuce as sovereign lord of Cornwall, hi" mot in r 
as sovereign huly of the whole realm — wliieli 
should it be : Vmy wisely, they did not ^‘cimuc 
into court,” The adviser.^ on both sides, know- 
ing that the mailer would be a comi>Ucated one, 
gave lulj ]K)weis as arbitrator lo one of the 
leai-ned judges who was more than usually looked 
up to for liiat kiud of lore. TIow many statutes 
and charters, decisions and grants, the learned 
judge went over, \\c are afiaid to guess; bur 
he ultimately propounded this aw'iird — that ihc 
Quteii ought to lunc' a light to all the minerals 
under the actual bed of the sea; whereas the 
piiuce has, or ought to haie, aright to all the 
miuerals under the mud ol the Coruisli fore- 
shore. 

But iu other counties, wdierc the peculiar 
rights ol the Duke of Cormvall dv> not preiail, 
till* fon’slioro is more valuable to the Crown. 
The law, wliilerceogiiisiugthe sovereign as lord 
(or ladv) of t he i i\ ers as w ell as the dry laud of the 
Uiuteil Ivmgdoin, virtually gucs tlm sovereign 
tlu right of ow uorship io tlio singular strip w liieh 
is due wholly to the aetiou of the tides. If a 
be nobody’s property, nobody would take care, 
to keep it in proj.er ovd<‘r; and if it b(‘ worth 
anything at all, everybody would be suatchiug at 
it : hence the prudeuee of vesting it iu some one 
proprietor. VVhatevcr is upon the foreshore 
should pay some kiud of rout ; whatever is under 
the foreshore should pay some kind of royalty. 
The Crown, represented by the Gommisbiouers 
of Woods and Borcsts, kei ps a regular debtor 
and creditor account of all the bits of foreshore 
that1;hus come into profitable uSc, and goes to 
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law with any one who tries to evade the rental Welshman — lirni or obstinate according as lie 
or the royalty. ^ There was one case in which a prove to be right or wrong, 
portion ot the river Dee became dry, on account Tiie annual reports issued by the board just 
of the shoaling to w'hicii that stream is much adverted to, afford numerous exemplificatious 
subject. A Question arose as to whom tlic dry of the modes in which the Crown — in sucli 
strio belonged. It was ultimately decided that cases a royal mudlark — picks up a little money 
as tuis strip bad never had an actual individual out of these strips of mud. We all of us 
owner while it was covered with water, no know something about Brighton, and the strip 
neighbouring landowner could justly lay claim of scmbpcbbly, semi-muddy, beach which is 
to it ; the Crown, as owner of the bed of the covered with w^ater twice a day at and near 
river when the water still flowed over this spot, high tide. About three years ago, the Crown 
was pronounced to be owner of the strip of dry granted a lease of this whole strip, from 
land; and a good round sum was realised by Kemp Towm to Hove, to the Brighton corn- 
selling it to a wealthy marquis who owns nmch missiouers, for twenty-one years. The object 
property thereabouts. A contest of a directly was to enable the lessees to prevent nui- 
opposiie nature arose concerning a strip of land sauces on the foreshore, which would be in- 
ou the banks of the Humber. Instead of being consistent with the well-ordering of a bathing- 
laid bare, after having for untold ages been place, but which would be probable if the 
covered with water, it had been grass land until said shore were a sort of no-man’s-land. The 
the river encroached upon it and converted it rent is a curious one — ^half the value of any 
into foreshore. The Crown said, “This is fore- stone, shingle, sand, or gravel, taken up anil 
shore, and is, therefore, mine.” The landowner sold by the town commissioners. More recently 
said, “ This wa^ grass land, and no one has ever the Brighton west-enders have resolved to build 
compensated me for ilic loss occasioned by the a new pier opposite llegency-squarc, stretching 
j encroachment of the river ; the Crown should not out a tnousand feet seaward ; and as an ackiiow- 
1 be allowed to benefit at my expense, merely be- ledgment of the fact that her Majesty is queen 
cause the river has misbehaved.’" The law of the sca*bed as well as of the foreshore, they 
decided, however, for the Crown, who obtained a have bought (not leased) the requisite privileges 

handsome sum for permitting the formation of a for one hundred and fifty pounds. The good 

railway along the debatable strip. The Liverpool people of Swauage, wdslang that the Isle of 

Corporation were called upon to pay, and did rurbeck should possess its own particular 

pay, a considerable amount to the Crown, when Brighton attractions on a small scale, built a 

j they began to operate upon an ill-favoured and pier without consulting the lady of the foreshore ; 

ill-odoured strip of mud on the Birkenhead side whereupon and wherefore, tlie lady rapped their 

of the Mersey for the construction of docks, knuckles in a court of law — not very hard, but 

During the course of the astonishing improve- sufficient to show that there is a lady of the 

ments which the river Clyde has undergone foreshore. Colonel Pennant, the mighty man 

during the last half century, certain strips of of slate, wishing to be able to ship minerals at 

laud have been laid bare which were formerly a sea-side village with an unpronounceable 

covered wdth water, and certain other strips have Welsh name, pear Bangor, obtained foreshorc- 

been brought within the river’s grasp which were fights on payment of one pound a year rent, 

formerly dry land ; in both cases narrow margins and a trifling royalty on all minerals shipped, 

of muddy foreshore suddenly acquired a couj- A year or two ago, the Crown sold little bits of 

mercial value, either as necessary ))urts of a mud at Stokes Bay and Uyde to two companies 

navigable river for which tolls were charged, or concerned in establishing a new rail-aiid-steam 

as bits of dry land for agricultural or building route from Portsmouth or Gosport to the Isle of 

i purposes. The Crown put in a claim, and ob- Wight. When tlio Hull docks were enlarged, 

I tained decisions sufficient to recognise the royal in eighteeen hundred and sixty-threc, a strip of 

I rights ill these matters, even if no immediate pe- mud ^vas deemed so valuable, that it was sola by 

j cuniary benefit resulted. On one occasion there the Crown for no less a sum than two thousand 

was a bit of mud for which there WTre almost as jiounds. Pifty pounds were given by tlic 

many claimants as there have been for Sclileswig- corporation of Deal for permission to carry an 

Holstein. The Crown said, “I claim these three iron pier across the foresliore. At Oban, in 

j or four miles of foreshore and the minerals Scotland, a place becoming very well known to 

1 beneath it;” a noble earl said, “I claim as summer tourists, one pound was charged for 

I lord of the manor another said, “ 1 claim permission to remove a hundred tons of gravel 

I under a special grant from the Crown ever so and stone, for the improvement of the beach 

j long ago others said, “ We, as freeholders, and landing-place ; a curious charge, the small- 

j claim sucli bits of this foresliore as lie in front ness of wdiich shows that it was considered 

j of our respective freeholds;” and some copper- rather as the recognition of a right, Ilian 

smelters said, “We already pay royalties to the as a payment of any pecuniary value. The 

freeholders, and we will not pay them to the late Marquis of Lansdowne,gave the Crown six 

Crown also.” This struggle began just twenty hundred pounds for about two hundred acres of 

years ago; and the latest report of the Woods foreshore in Ireland. When the ow^ners of that 

and Eorests shows that it is still going on, with unfortunate ship, the Great Eastern, wanted to 

a prospect generally in favour of the Crown, but beach her, for repairs, on the Cheshire side of 

a resolute opposition from a firm or obsti&aie the Mersey, they paid the Crown one pound for 
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the use of the verdant and salubrious mud on 
which the mighty monster reposed ; and when 
they placed her, *for a still longer period, on a 
gigantic gridiron at Milford Haven, u mud fee of 
twenty pounds had to be paid. Submarine tele- 
graph companies pay the Crown a trifle for per- 
mission to carry the cables upon or beneath the 
foreshore, in connecting the land portions with 
the sea portions. Artists pitch their photographic 
booths on the beach in front of pleasure-towns ; 
and the Crown sometimes makes them pay a few 
shillings for permission so to do. At the spruce 
little upstart watering-places of Rhyl and Aber- 

E cle on tlie Welsh coast, the lord of the manor 
ethoiight him of charging the bathing-machine 
owners; but the Crown said, ‘"No, they must 
pay me a trifle, to acknowledge that the right to 
the beach is really mine.’* 

We may wind up by informing the reader that 
the Queen pays the Queen money every .year 
for ])ermission to the Queen to make use of bits 
of mud belonging to the Queen — in other words, 
the Queen’s Secretary of Stale for War pays to 
the Queen’s Woods and Forests, ten pounds a 
year for the use of the foreshore on which the 
Shoebnryness gunnery experinumis are carried 
i on ; and fifty j)Ounds a year for foreshore on 
I which fortifications are being built in the Isle of 
I Portland. 

SOMETHING LIKE A CONJUROR. 

! TiTOSii who have seen Indian conjurors will 
j| not think much of the poor tricks of American 
1 1 conjurors, claiming to be no conjurors. 1 n what 
I j follows, the narrator tells what he and a couple 
i of friends, who had a month’s holiday-run in 
i the Deccan, saw \vith their own (^yes. 

I Early in the morning, after onr arrival at 
Poonali, wc w-ere lounging in the verandah of 
the Dawk bungalow, when a loud toni-tomming 
called attention, and We saw a procession enter- 
ing the coinpouml of the bungalow. First came 
I two yellow-looking fellows >vilh long black hair 
and red pugg(^rces, beating like madmen with 
their horny fingers on a couple of tom-toms. 
Then followed three or four boys dragging huge 
I snakes over their slioulders. Next marched a 
I tall old man, richly dressed in shawls, fol- 
lowed clos(dy by two or three coolies carrying 
boxes.i Some ragged followers with spears 
I closed the procession. This party went round 
to the back of the bungalow, and presently our 
syces brought to us the old gentleman iu*the 
shawls, who bowed to the ground, touched his 
forehead, mouth, and breast to us, and began a 
long address, in which w’c were plentifully 
honoured as protectors of the poor, lords, 
masters, and royal liighnesses. As for him, he 
was a poor snake-charmer, devil-t,amcr, and 
general doctor of magic. He had heard that 
some illustrious lord-sahibs bad arrived, so 
he was come to serve us. If tliere were any 
snakes in the liouse he would draw them out. 
If there were any grey hairs in our heads he 
would cause them to fall* out and nevermore 


return. If any of our horses were possessed } 
with a devil, he would cure them. In feet, he j 
would do anything for us by the power of his ! 
art. We said wc bad no grey hairs or unruly j 
horses, but we would like to see some of his i 
juggling and snake-charming. He replied that I 
be was our slave, and where sliould he S(‘rve i j 
us : in the verandah or tlie bungalow ? saitl ! I 
on the sand in front of the verandah, where ail j | 
was open, and wc could watch his movements. 

In a few minutes the whole party came round 
from the back of the house, and formed a semi- 
circle with our servants and followers. In the 
middle, with at least ten yards of clear space 
around him, sat the conjuror. By liis side 
sejuatted a little nigger boy with a largo box iu 
his arms, which, after a word or two in Mahrattee ! 
language from the old conjuror, lie opened and i 
brought for our inspection. On looking in 'l 
we saw a mass of cobras twisted iu a lump, 1; 
lying in a blanket fast asleep. The box was put j j 
on the ground a few yards from the conjuror, p 
with the lid open. He then produced a sort ’ 
of Pan-pipe, and began to play a slow and ‘j 
mournful air. Wc, from our post on the ;! 
verandah, could look down into the box, and iu | ; 
a few seconds wc saw the snakes beginning to , ; 
uncurl. One who was first detached from" r lie 
lump, slipped over the side of the box to the 
ground. The moment he was on the sand lie , i 
stiffened, reared his head, opened the liood !' 
which extended on both sides of iiis face, and 
hissed violent ly, shooting his 1 onguc very swiftly 
in and out. Meanwhile, the charm (^r began to 1- 
play more (luiekly on his pipe, and the snake, 1' 
turning towards liirn, gradually approached him. i • 
More snakes now rose in the box, some came j* 
out, and others looked over the edge, but. all I 
were hissing and looking venomous. Some 
went clo.se to the man and boy, and even emwled j 
on their clothes. They were liandled witli the ' 
greatest composure: both the old man and the m 
boy taking hold of their necks from behind, as a 
keeper handles ferrets. But whenever any of j 
the snak(*s approached the circle of spectators, i ' 
it was broken by a retreat, with great appear- I ' 
'ance of disma}". On these occasions the old j; 
man redoubled the energy of liis music, and 
generally succeeded in enticing the snakes back, {; 
but sometimes the boy had to go and fetcli them. ! i 
After wc had looked at this performance for 
some minut es, one of our party observed t.liat lie i 
believed it was all humbug, that their teeth had 
bc(m extracted, and their venom-bags cut out. 

At any rate, he announced his intention of 
collaring the first snake that came near the 
verandah. VV^c objected in vain, and avIicu j 
presently a very active-looking cobra that had j 
been several times fetclKul back by the boy, ap- j 
proached our verandah, and the conjuror had 
turned his head aw-ay for an instant, with a 
sudden dart our frieim had it by the back of the 
neck, and jumpeddown with it into the compound, 
holding it higli over his head, and shouting to 
t he conjuror that anybody could do that. As soon 
as the audience saw what he had* done, they set ' 
uj) a t r(3rnendous yell. The old conjuror seemed 
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terrified, and, nidbed aifc iilie rash Englishman, 

S ing Ills piipe tike a madman. But our friend 
l away from Mm, and swung the hissing 
I coBra in the air. The old man entreated him to 
throw it in the box, and after inarching all round 
tile compound and frightening the public by 
pretended lunges with it at the faces in the litfic 
crowd, he threw the snake into the blanket. 

, The boy, in the mean time, had jiieked up the 
btliers, and returned tliem to the box. When 
he had all in, the old charmer shut the box and 
ent on it, and panted. This interruption put an 
end to the snakc-cliarmiug. i do not believe 
‘' that the snakes had been tampered willi, but our 
friend, who has a grip of iron, held the snake he 
had seized, so tiglit, and so close to its licad, that 
it was po\verk*s.‘^. lie I dd us tliat it nearly got 
away, and was almost as* ad 1o bold as an eel. 

Our slave in the shawls having taken up his 
position in the same plact‘. as before, the boy 
held in his hand a common basket about f\vo 
feet high and a foot across. The old man an- 
nounced that he would cause, u mango-tree to 
grow’ out of the sand. Wc had heard this trick 
luuch talked about, and watched it closely. The 
conjuror first scraped a little liole in the sand, 
and put in' it, a mango-seed. When he had 
covered it np, he disked us for a little water. 1 
went, out ami poured ahout liiilf u gallon over it, 
wetting tlie sand all around. The old man then 

1 )ut the basket over the liolc, a.ud said ho would 
uive a tree in about twenty minuies. While we 
were waiting^ he asked for three teacups, and 
said he would show some little child’s play, as 
he called it, to while aw^ay the time. He put 
the three cups on the ground in front of him, 
the hole wdih the basket over it Ijcing on his 
right, tlie boy on his loft, and no one else within 
at least four yards, except ourselves, and wesat 
iu the voramlah aboul six feet fra)n iiim. tie 
then asked us to mark a piece of cliu})attie. J 
marked a piece w ith the number of my regiment, 
and at his request put it upon liis tongue. He 
closed his mouth, clujwed, swallowml, then 
ojicned Iiis mouth, wliich we examiued, and it 
was apparently empty. lie then asked which 
cu]) the piece of chui)atiic should be under. I 
W'hispcrcd to a comrade, ‘^Kun and put your 
foot on the middle cup before the boy can get 
to 1 then answered, “ 'riie ndddlc.” My 
coniradc immediately kicked that cu]) n\cr, and 
there was nothing to be seen. We laughed at 
the old fellow, but he merely said, ‘‘Hai, — It 
is tlicre !” and turning to his boy, said, “Scrape 
the sand.” The boy w^nt on his knees, and 
with his fingers scratclied the sand till thirro 
appeared a pi(icc of chupattie with one hundred 
and fifty-bcveu on it, and otlicrwdsc correspond- 
ing to the piece he had eaten. 

The conjuror then took a piece of chupattie, 
and in our presence marked it with an Arabic 
character or two, and gave it to one of ourselves 
to eat. Then walking back, he sat down behind 
the cups facing us, ami taking some sand in his 
hand, shook it over each cuj>, and said, “ Where 
1$ it, my lord P” The one of us who had eaten 
it, thought it a sure joke to cry out iu answer, 


“Under all.” But he quietly lifted np each 
cup, and under each lay a piece of chupattie 
exactly corresponding to the one our friend had' 
eaten. This trick could not have benm done 
with apparatus, as the cups were ours, and the 
I ground was open road. It was pure sleight of 
hand. But now it was time to look for the 
I mango - tree. We stood round when the old 
man lifted the basket, and there, from the centre 
of the wet patch, rose a green shoot about two 
inches high. We went down on our knees and 
I examined it. We were told not to touch it, as 
j it was delicate. But it was evidently to our eyes 
I something growing. The old man tlieu (jovered 
it up, and said, “ In ten minutes the tree will b6 
made.” 

We now asked after the two linge boas 
we had seen the boys dragging aloifg, and 
they ietcheil them from under a piece of old 
sailcloth vhere they had bemi lying asleep. 
They were as large round as a man’s, tliigfi, 
and anparcntly about five feet long; but the 
charmer said they could stn^teh liiemselves to 
twelve or fifteen iect. He had had ihem since 
they were a few' inches long, wlien lie had round 
a nest of tliem. They were very tame and torpid. 

Tl :ro were no tricks in them. e hjAudled 
them, and stroked their skin. The old conjuror 
said the only thing Ihcy could do worth seeing, 
was to cat. He asked whether we had a goat 
or a sheep to give* them, but we luul none." A 
couple of (logs were brougiil iu a sack ; one a- 
wretched ]()(;king poriah dog with a piec" of clotli 
tied over his face ; the other a big rough yellow 
fellow, wriggling and snapping like a fn'sh-enught 
pike, '^’lie moment the dog yapped, the t)oa 
who was to exUibil — one hatl lx:en aken away, 
as, if fed in each otlicr’s prcscnci^, they are apt . 
to fasten on each otlier — became Ihidy and 
ojieiied Jiis (;ycs. A piece of string was fastened , 
to the clog’s hind leg, and the cloth being torn j 
off his face, he made a rush away, but was | 
brought up ill a few yards by the si ring, lie 
turned savagely round to bfii; at the string, 
and caught siglit of the boa now approachiiig 
him with rapid wriggles. His jaw dropped, 
and lie crouetuxi down, casting his eyes about, 
and uttering a low snarl as the foam ran out of 
his mouth. Wc pitied the poor brut(’, and 
w’anted them to let him go; but 1 he charmer 
snut that boa-saliib was rather a ticklisli eu&toimn-* 
when his gastric juice was stimulated, until he 
had got a mouthful. The boa, now close to the 
dog, was twisting and writhing in eviTy direc- 
tion : at one time shooting himself out until 
he was a dozen feet long and hardly as thick as 
a man’s arm : then shutting up into a mass thr(‘e 
or four feet long and as^ thick round as a fat 
man. At last, raising half his body iu the air, 
he brought it down with a wliack on tluj unfor- 
tunate beast’s back, the dog ajipcax’ing by this 
time almost inanimate. It was thus kill(3d, and 
in two or three minutes became a misshapen 
mass. The boa then covered the body with saliva, * 
and, turning his head round, his tall still encir- 
cling the do^, he took the head iiitp his mouth, 
with one suck. . At this moment, one of the l)oys 
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^vholmd carried the aninml ran np, and with a all heUrourbrcathas he added ttie last But 
chopper cut off the four legs of the dog at the it was not done yet. The boys now handed him 
knees. We were told they were apt to disagree the little birds, and, still two at a time, one in 
with the snake, and make him snlk. Tn fact, the each hand, lie stuck them all over the tree. The 
fewer bones the boa eats, the better for him. complete immobility *of bis head and neck while 
It was rather a sickening sight, and wc urged be was balancing this structure on the tip of bis 
them to let tlie other doggo. They did so, and nose, was something wonderful, and I tiiink he 
the poor brute ran away at a great rate when must have breathed through his cars, for there 
they started him. was not the slightest perceptible motion about 

We left the boa to gorge his dog, which was nose or mouth. After putting all the birds on, 
slowly disappearing, and went back tot! le basket he paused, and we, thinking the trick was 
v.’licrc the mango was growing, aid on which finisned, began to applaud. But he held up his 
some of us liad been keeping our eyes all tiie forefinger for silence. There was more to come, 
lime. The conjuror lifted up, and there a})- The boys put into one of his hands a short 
pcared a little mango-slioof ; in fact, u young hollow reed, and into the other some dried peas, 
tree, about a foot liigh. IVe touched and pulled He then put a pea in his mouth, and using tlic 
off several of the leaves and ate them. They had reed as a pea-shoot^, took aim mid shot off the 
tiie j)eculiar scented taste of the mango. I branch one of tlie birds. The breath he gave 
wanted to pull it up and see whether it liad any was so gentle and well calculated that it gave no 
l oots, but the old man would not consent to ilird percept ible movement to his fucc; it just sent 
oil rmy terms. We wished to .>ee more tricks, the jiea far enough to hit a particular bird 
r>r I fear I sliould have pulled it up in cpite of with perfect aim, and knock it over. Kot 
li-irn. However, he sent for an old pot, xjarefully another thing on the tree moved. Another pea 
irriusplaiitcd the mango, taking up a good ball was fired in the same way, and another bird 
of earth, and sent it away by one of his hoys, lirought down, and so on until all the birds were 
11c said it was to have it planted in some garden, bjigged. The fire was then directed at the 
This is the nu^st famous trick in Hiiid(»stan, branches and limbs of tlie tree, and, beginning 
and is done in all parts, T believe. The jugglers from tlie topmost, the whole of this astonishing 
tlirouglnmt Asia are all of one clan, and their sons structure was demolished piecemeal even more 
iMiconie jugglers or mubicians, llicir dauerhters wonderfully than its manner of erection, 
(iaucing-giris, the secrets of trade being 11c now said he would like to show us his 
handed down frohi father to son Cortaiiily the son, who had a • w^oiulerful skiu inside and 
tree had every i;j)pearancc of growling; it wms out: it being, he assured us, ^Heather."** JHe 
i right and frcslidooking, and its leaves and then shouted out for him, calling some out- 
sulks were stiff. There was none of that hmdish name ; but his followers, who fwidciitly 
dnigglcdappearaucewhich hangsaliout anything knew whom he \ranted, shouted ‘'Leather- 


just transplanted or stuck in llie ground 


feliovv<** In a few moments a vcllow-skmiicd 


I’hc old conjuror now suiJ tlial, for liis next lioy of about twelve or fourteen, a))peared, 
trick, he must be somewhere out of the glare of dressed only with a bit of red calico round his 
tiie sun, and shcliored from any air w'hicJi might loins. 'I'he old man asked whether wo liad any 
b'* stirring. accordingly adjourned to the heavy weights, and we produced two bags of 
' yorandali. Th(‘ conjuror spread a ])iccc of mat- shot weighing about fourteen pounds eaelir He 
ling, and sqaalled, ] nod need from his shawls tied a piece of string to each of these, and a fish- 
u l>ag, and emjiticd it on the stone in from of hook at the other end of the string; then, tell- 
Jiiiii. cfnitcnis a quantity of litile bits ing the boy to go down on hi.s hands and knees 
e;' wood ; some, forked liked branches of a tree ; and put his lierid close to the ground, lie put a 
some, straight ; each a few inches long; besides lish-hook through the lobe of each oar, and the 
tliesv\ lliere were some fiflecn or twenty Ihtle boy, slowly lifting liis head, raised the shot-bags 
painted wooflcii birds, about luilf an inch long, irom the ground and moved along on Ins hands 
T!kj old ni;ui eiiosc one cd’ the straightest and and knees. The cars did not blcfd, but wore 
thickest of tlie bits of wood, .and, turning his drawn to u considerable length, and 1 expected 
face up ill tlm air, poised it on tlie tip of ins to see the liooks tear out ; but nothing happened, 
nose. The little boys who sat by liim lienceforth After lie had crept some twxnt.y yards, he re- 
haiided him whatever he i.allrd for. First, tw'O tumed, cand i/ue hooks were taken out of his 
oj* three more pieces of wxod, wliich lie poised ears. Tiie next oiicratioii was more liorrible to 
ou tlie piece already tliere, tlicii a forked ])iece, look at. The liooks wun'e actually inserted in 
io wliich ho gradually made additions, until he the upper eyelids, near the inner corner, and as 
liad built upon his nose a tree w'ilh two branches, the boy raised his head the eyelids were drawn 
He alw'ays kej)! its balance by adding simul- half wuiy down his cheeks. Bid he raised the 
tuueously on each side, holding a piece iu each bags by his eyelids, and moved along as before, 
hand, and never once taking his eyes off the A little of this sort of perfornuince went a long 
labric. Soon the two branches became four, the way, and wc soon cried, “ Enough 
lour eight, and so on, until a skeleton of a tree He now announced that the boy wxuld swallow 

avas formed about two feet high, and branching a sword.. We had heard stories about tJie sword- 
out so as to oyersliadow Ins wdiole face ; lie could bhide/s pushing up into the hyt, and so forth,, 
just reacli-with his liands to put the topmost We examined the sword closely, therefore, when 
branches on, Itwa8awo!iiderfulst];uelure,andwe it was produced. H a common two-edged 
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sword^ About m incli broad and two feet long. 
The edges were very blunt, and the point was 
quite rounded. It was evidently kept for the pur- 
pose, but there was nothing false about the liilt. 
The boy first filled his mouth with melted ghee 
from a oupwhidi one of our khitmutgars brought, 
and then stood bolt upright, with his face turned 
up, his mouth closed and full of ghee. The old 
man stood behind him, and inserted the point of 
the sword between his lips and teeth, and 
gradually pushed it down, until the hilt touched 
the teeth ; the ghee had in the mean time run 
down his throat. We were now told to come 
and feel the sword in his stomach. We pressed 
our fingers just where the ribs separate in front, 
and there we could distinctly feel the end of the 
sword. As soon as we were satisfied, the sword 
was slowly drawn out, and, beyond a retch or 
two, the boy’s inside did not seem to be upset 
by this skilful introduction of a thick probe 
through the gullet. 

The old man now said he must bring the per- 
formances to a close, but before going would 
show us something more wonderful than any- 
thing we had seen yet. 

"Sahibs,” he said, "you saw me make the 
mango-tree grow out of the sand ; in the 
same spot I will make this chokra,” putting his 
hand on the head of tlie yellow leatner-skiimed 
boy, "disappear in the earth.” We did not 
think it very likely that he could do this under 
our very noses without our detection of the 
trick. However, we arranged ourselves as 
before in the verandah, our servants and the 
old man’s followers forming a semicircle in front 
of and facing us. In the centre of the semi- 
circle, sat the old conjuror; in front of him, 
squatted the yellow-skinucd boy. The conjuror 
now asked for a big basket, and one of our ser- 
vants brought him an old hamper from the out- 
house. He took it up and placed it over the 
boy so as to cover him altogether. At the mo- 
ment of his doing this, I remembered afterwards 
that several persons clustered up round him as 
if to watch closely what he dia. The instant 
the basket was on, the old man said, " Does it 
press on you?” The peculiar shriU voice of 
the boy, wbich wc had been hearing for the last 
half hour, answered from underneath, "Yes, it 
presses on my head.” "Well, be quick and 
get into the earth,” said the old man, "and 
don’t keep the sahibs w^aiting.” In about ten 
seconds the boy’s voice said, "I can’t get down, 
there is a stone in my way.” "Nonsense,” 
said the old man ; " if you are not gone in two 
minutes, I’ll flog you.” The conversation went 
on for some minutes, the boy whining, and the 
old man scolding and getting angry. At last 
we said, " Ob, let the little brute out ; you can’t 
do the trick while we are watching, and we 
never thought you would.” 

This only made the old conjuror more angry, 
began to curse and swear in Mahrattee 
frigSi^nlly, declaring he had never before failed in 
a tricCT* lauff hed at him until he worked him-- 

self inti® hideous to see. Hotbre 

his.pi^gg®^® off, threw his arms about, and, all of 

' 3 ^ 
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a sudden; before wo knew what he was going to ^ 
do, he seized a spear from one of his followers and 
plunged it into the basket. A hideous scream 
came from underneath, and blood flowed out 
upon the sand. Then, seizing the spear, be 
jobbed it repeatedly through the basket, shrieks 
following every stroke. Blood flowed like water. 

We were astounded, for we did not know 
whether this was a trick or not. We called on 
our servants to seize the old fellow, but they 
seemed to be frightened, and at last two of 
us, jumping out of the verandah, rushed to- 
wards the scene of murder. The diabolical old 
man was so intent on jobbing in the spear, that he 
paid no attention to, our coming. My comrade 
seized him by tl\e throat. I rushed to the basket 
and picked it up. There was nothing under it. 
Only the ground was covered with blood. Our 
servants crowded round, and the old conjuror, as f 
soon as lie could get his throat from my friend’s | 
grip, said, "There, sahibs! 1 was determined 
to send that fellow into the earth, and as he j 

wouldn’t go quietly, I had to force him.” We ' 

looked round m amazement. " But where’s the ; 
bo 3 ^ P” we asked. " Down there,” said the old j 
man, pointing to the ground ; " but he’ll be back I 
soon.” Suddenly we heard the boy’s peculiar 
shrill voice in the distance, calling out, "Here I 
am, sahibs I” Everybody turned their heads in 
I the direction, and there, running in at the gate of ' 
the compound, was the yellow-skinned boy. 

A present of ten rupees sent away the old con- | 
juror and his party, delighted. How many rupees ! 
would that old man and his yellow-skinned boy I 
bag, if they came to London and made an aflidavit ! 
of communion with spirits, or that they didn’t . 
themselves know how they did what they did ? j 


MAllY ANNING, THE EOSSIL FINDER. 

Evehy one must have seen at least an en- 
graving of that strange ‘old-world monster the 
Plesiosaurus, of which Cuvier said, when the 
skeleton was sent to him from Lyme Regis, 
" Verily, this is altogether the most monstrous 
animal that has yet been found amid the ruins 
of a former world. It had a lizard’s head, a 
crocodile’s teeth, a trunk and tail like an ordi- 
nary quadruped, a chameleon’s ribs, a whale’s 
paddles, whilst its neck was of enormous length, 
like a serpent tacked on to the body.” This 
"liassic, first cousin of all liprds,” was dis- 
covered by a self-taught geologist, the daughter 
of a Lyme carpenter. 

Things in this world pretty much repeat them- 
selves. Women’s pursuits follow this law. lu 
Lady Jane Grey’s time, hard study was fashion- 
able. Mary Hutchinson and the Duchess of 
Newcastle are representatives of a race who 
were something far more than mere students. 
Then came a frivolous age, and then, by-and-by, 
science got to be popular ; the ladies’ pocket- 
books and annuals of some forty or fifty years ago 
almost invariably contain a few algebraic equa- 
tions, besides arithmetical problems .like those 
which LongfelJow’s^Eavanagh sets his wife, and 
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some chemical experiments to boot* This age 

S roduced the class of vhom Mrs. Somerville is 
lie type. We have now got round again to the 
frivolous epoch ; it will be the men’s fault if it 
lasts long, for women have consciences, and feel 
that what their sons are to be depends mainly 
on them ; besides, their minds arenaturdly more 
active than those of the ^4ordsof creation,” and 
if they now and then taboo evciything intellec- 
tual, it is because they find such conduct pkases. 
Geology does not seem a pursuit likely to at- 
tract women, yet we have known several wh(^ 
had picked up a very fair knowledge of its 
outlines — ^some of them literally like Horace’s 
slave who had mastered the Stoic philosophy 
while acting as pew-opener inStertinius’s lecture- 
hall. There was a quaint old lady who used to 
go her “ midland circuit,” calling on all parsons 
and other supposed encouragers of science, 
Carrying about with her boxes of “ specimens,” 
and begging to be allowed to enlighten the 
national scliiool children at so much a bead. 
Then there is Miss Wetherall, at Amesbury, 
quite worth a visit, her “museum” being 
a collection of flints of the oddest shapes, 
twisted like snakes, knotted like ropes, branch- 
ing like coral, and her talk being about Stone- 
henge and the universal pre-diluvian serpent- 
worship, of whicli she believes it a remnant, and 
of noting the zealous aflection with which she 
points out tracings of Karnac, and snake temples 
in India and America, drawn by her father, the | 
ex-cicerone of the neighbourhood. 

But Mary Aiming was something more than 
a mere village celebrity, interesting to those wlio 
like to study character, and are fond of seeing 
good stubborn English perseverance make way 
even where there is nothing in it s favour. She ac- 
quired, if not an English, certainly an European, 
reputation. Professor Owen thought so highly of ! 
her usefulness, that lie moved the authorities of 
the British Museum to grant her a pension of 
forty pounds a year, which she enjoyed for some 
little time before her early death. 

Her father used to employ the cliurcli holi- 
days ill picking up along the beach pn tty 
pebbles and shells, fossil and recent, and 
“ verterberries,” and “ John Dory’s bones,” 
and “ladies’ fingers,” and other “curies,” as 
they were called. Lyme and its neighbour, 
Cliarraoutli, were then on the old coach-road, 
and the passengers mostly liked to take away a 
specimen or two, which they got either from 
Anning or from a Charinoutb “ fossiler,” called 
the Cury-man, or “Captain Cury,” from bis 
trade in curiosities. In August, 1800, little 
Mary Anning was t»*iken to sec some horse-riding 
in the Hack field, A thunderstorm came on: 
those in charge of her hurried her under a tree ; 
a flash of lightning struck the party, killing 
two women on the spot, and making the child 
insensible. A warm bath restored her to con- 
sciousness, and, strangely enough, she who had 
been a very dull girl before, now grew up lively 
and intelligent. She soon got to accompany 
her father, in his rambles. “ Eossiling,” how- 
ever, does not appear to have gaid so well as 


steady carpentry, for the family went down the 
hill. The father died of consumption, and 
Mary, at ten years of age, was left very badly 
off. Just then a lady gave her half-a-crown for 
a very choice ammonite. This encouraged her 
to take to collecting as a regular means of li(e. 
But she soon proved something more than a 
mere “ fossiler.” Gradually that truth dawned 
on her mind which our Laureate has so beauti- 
fully expressed : 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree ; 

^ O earth, what changes thou hast seen ! 

There, where the long street roars, hath been 
The silence of the central sea. 

In 1811, she saw some bones sticking out of a 
cliff ; and, hammer in hand, she traced the posi- 
tion of the whole creature, and then hired men 
to dig out for her the lias block in which it was 
embedded. Thus was brought to light the 
first Ichthyosaurus (fisli-lizard;, a monster some 
thirty feet long, with jaws nearly a fathom in 
length, and huge saucer eyes, some of which 
have been found so perfeCTi that the petrified 
lenses (the sclerotica, of which it had thirteen 
coats) have been split off and used as magni- 
fiers. People then called it a crocodile. Mr. 
Henley, the lord of the manor, bought it of the 
enterprising young girl for twenty -three pounds. 
It is now in the British Museum. Sir Everard 
Home, writing in 1814, supported the crocodile 
theory ; by-and-by, when more perfect paddles 
had Seen discovered, he said it must be a fish. 
Dr. Bucklaiid (father of our lively young salmon- 
hatcher) pronounced its breast-bone to be that 
of a lizard ; Dr. Ure hit upon the happy name 
iclitlijj’osaurus ; Conybeare, and De la Bcche, 
and others, had a turn at it; and at last all 
thrir drawings, specimens, and a great many 
fresh details which Miss Anning had since 
brought to light, were sent over to Cuvier; 
and, after a ten years’ siege, the Protean mon- 
ster surrendered, and took the form under which 
he is at present known. Tlien came the Plesio- 
saurus, which was the occasion of a sharper, 
though shorter, battle. Miss Anning’s business, 
of course, was not to take sides, but to fui-nish 
tlie combatants with munitions of war — now a 
paddle, then a jaw, then a stomach full of half 
digested fish. She had in a high degree that 
sort of intuition without which it is hopeless for 
any one to think of becoming a good collector 
of fossils. 

Here, as in everything else, field and chamber 
practice are widely different : you may be well up 
ill tlic latest theories, and able to argue perfectly 
on the specimen when it is laid before you, and 
vet you may totally lack that instinct which 
will lead your brother-collector right to the ‘ 
place where the “specimen” is to be found, 
and will direct him in following up the track, 
till from finding a fragment of a claw lie suc- 
ceeds in ferreting out the wliole skeleton. Our 
heroine would have been able, for instance, out 


of fifty “ nodules,” all looking to you inucii of a 
nimcluiess, to pick without liekitation the one 
whicli, being cleft witli a dexterous blow, siiould 
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sho V » perfect imWdded in what tram once 
soft clay. Seentinff out Taluabb speeimeue in 
this vav, idle lenanW tbe earaDfi to fix font 
Irinds of kitAyos$on, besides two pkskmvxL 
rad the esti^dioary pterodactyk (diseoTered 
in ISSfi) which made (Javier retract what he had 
sud of the iinrd’s cousin, rad award the palm 
of atianj^em to a monster half ramnire, half 
weedeoi^ with crocodile’s teeth alon^ its, 
tapering bill, rad scale c-irmonr over its lizard* 
shaped body. If vou have never seen the crea- j 
tore delineated, taxe Dr. Ducklund’s wond^al 
plate, Duiia ratiquior, whereb “ the drains of 
the prime, which tare each other in the slime,” 
are shown, swimming, fljiug, biting, fighting, 
‘‘as 'twas their nature to;” rad aloft in the 
comer of the picture, those things that look like 
Japanese kites, are nature’s first attempts at any- 
thing in, the bird line. Growsome beasts they 
seem to be. Bvra if the pre-Adamite man is 
ever proved to have been existing at that epoch, 
we cannot imagine Ins wife making pets of them, 
or his ohildFen liking to have them hung about 
the house in cages, mey have such a frauly like- 
ness to the evil spirits who beset uEneas or Satan 
in an old illustrated Virgil or Paradise liOst. 

One more discovery Miss Aiming helped to 
bring about: the ladies’ fingers were at last 
judged from their surroundings to be the bony 
processes of prc-chaotic cuttle-fish, — belemnitos 
they are now named, because they are long and 
dart-Jike, instead of fiat like our present cuttle- 
fish’s inside. Some of them are so perfect that 
the ink-bag has been found and “utilised.” 
Dr. Buckland, in his ainnsing Oxford lectures, 
used to diow drawings in sepia the colouring 
matter used in making which was rauntlcss 
thousands of years old. Of this lias itself, in 
which all these creatures are discovered, we 
must _ say a word : it is largely exported, 
especially to Holland, for lias-lime has the 
proper^ of hardening under water, and so is 
invmuaole in forming the dykes, whereby, with 
facings of immense blocks of il'lnland granite, 
the Dutchmen try to keep the sea out of their 

f olders, or low-level meadows. Everybody 
nows that our geological strata, of which we 
can show a greater variety in this little island 
tbra much laigcr eountrie.« possess, do not ran 
puallel with any of the coasts, but transversely 
from north-east to south-west. The chalk goes 
from Korfolk across to the Isle of Wight, 
with the Wealden and London clay and other 


with the Wealden and London clay and other 
beds laid upon it; the oolite from the North 
Elding, down througli Oxfordshire rad west- 
ward to Bath, and so on of the rest. Then 
again the bands are not continuous rad un- 
broken. Often one bed is w'ushed away (de- 
nuded) alcmg more than half its original course. 
This is especially the case with the lias. It is 
fonnd at Lyme, it “ crops out” again in a fisw 
other places, but is not largely represented 
anywhere else except in Leicestershire, where, 
»t Barrow-on-Soar, fish and reptiles identical 
srHh those at Lyme might, till lately, have been 
bought for a fifth of tue price which the Duke 
uf Buckingham (who gave one hundred rad 


twenty ponnds for a very indifferent icthyo- 
esoms) rad other amaiteurs have made fashion- 
able at Lyme. Ahm! O intending speculator, 
the Barrow men have now karat bow to ohaijfc. 

But to return to Miss Anning, Dr. Carus, who 
went with the Sing of Saxony througli England 
and Scotland, in 1844, rad wrote an aewunt of 
his m^sty*B jonruey, speaks of vistling her 
eoileetioo, rad securuig six feet of reptile for 
fifteen pounds. The doctor says : “ Wishing to 
preserve the name of this devoted servant of 
sdence, I made her write it in my pocket-book ; 
she sai^ vnthnnaffooted pride, ta she gave me 
back the book, ‘ My name is well known tbrough- 
ont Europe.’” Better known indeed abroad 
than at home ! In her own neighbourhood. 
Miss Anning w'as far from being a proplictess. 
Those wlio had derided her when sbe begun her 
researches, now turned rad langlied at her as an 
unedneated assuming person, who had made one 
good chrace hit. Dr. Buckland rad Professor 
Owen rad others knew her worth, and valued 
her accordingly ; but she met with little sym- 
pathy in her own town, and the highest tri- 
bute which that magniloquent guide-book. The 
I Beauties of Lyme Regis, can offer Jier, is to 
assure us that “ lier death was, in a pecuniary 
point, a great loss to the place, as her presenco 
attracted a large number of distinguished 
visitors.” Quick returns are the thing at Lyme. 
We need not wonder that Miss Anning was 
chiefly valued as a bait for tourists, when a e find 
tliat the museum is now entirely broken up, and 
the specimens returned to those who had lent 
tliem. No one had public spirit enough to take 
charge of a non-paying concern, when the early 
geological furore had calmed down, and jicople 
came to bathe and not to chop rocks. You may 
now visit the old abode uf saurians without 
being able to see a single tolerable specimen. 

Miss Anning wrote sadly enough to a yonng 
girl in London: “1 beg your pardon for dis- 
trusting your friendship. The world has used 
me so unkindly, I tear it iija made me 
suspicious of every one.” 

All this time she was dying of a malignant 
tumour in the breast — ^Iler flying to strong 
drinks rad opium to ease the jiain of this, her 
detracting townspeople do not fail to record to 
her discredit. She died in 1847, and the Geo- 
logical Seciety, in concert with the vicar of the 
place, have lately put up a little memorial 
window to her in the church — “a poor little 
thing, sir ; one of those kaleidoscope windows, 
you knowj” said one of the “ faint praisers,” 
who, having neglected her in life, seem to 
think it quite pro 2 )cr to decry all her belongings 
now she is gone. 

Grateful or ungrateful, the Lyme pco])lc live 
in a pretty country, ll is a fine bracing walk 
over the hiU§ from Bridport, itself a quaint 
place— just a knot of houses by the beaoh, and 
all the rest of the town a mile and more inland 
— so inland, that you don’t see the sea from any 
part of it. Near Bridport ends the Chesil Bank, 
that strange pebble ooach which runs along 
from Portlraq, joining the “island” to the 
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uminland. The pefabks groir s^daaU^ smaller 
as von more mestmard. At Poland the; are' 






tl)cy are small peas ; you think it is a sand-bank 
till you put your hana down and feel So regu- 
lar is this aeoreasej that they say smugglers, 
running ashore on blind nights, toll their where- 
abouts by picking up a handful of gravel. 

The road to L^fme is very hilly. Even we, 
wlio liye in the billiest part of Somersetshire, 
uroanod at tlio ups and downs ; but what driyers 
these people are : how glad we were to be afoot, 
despite the fatigue, A^,er our Zomerzet fashion 
of locking Die wheel at every gentle slope, to 
sec those Dorset men swing along down the 
hills without either drug or skidpan, was a 

caution.” ts it that the men are bolder or 
the horses better trained ? About tho Peak, in 
Di'rbyshire, they do the same thing ; but in the 
brixou's Paradise, the pleasant country, the 

Soraer-soet,” wc always make as much fuss 
about a hill as a ]ionJon *bus does in going 
doun by St. Sepulchre’s church. Lyme has a 
history of its own. It was great in Edward the 
Third’s reign, when tic CoM, the artiQeial har- 
bour, was first built ; and tlie Peaat of Cobb 
Ale was founded. The ^‘alc,” in the good old 
times, was the equivalent of a imblic dinner 
nou -a-days— generally for some good object; 
and this ‘‘Cobb ale” flourished till the Puritans 
“ put it down,” along with stage plays and ot her | 
luisccmly sports. Lyme fitted out two good 
sJiips for the Ai'iuadn. It was defended by Blake 
against Prince ilauricc. The defence ot Lyme 
and that of Taunton are enough to immoitalisc 
our great republican admiral, even without his 
deeds ef prow'ess by sea. As is too often the case, 
tiic besieged sullied their cause by sad cruelty in 
tlie day of triumph. After the roy alist s had gone 
off, they sallied out to pillage, aiicl finding a poor 
old Irisliwomanof the enemy, drove her tlirough 
the streets to the sea-side, knocked her on the 
head, slashed gnd hewed tier body witii their 
swords, and, liaving robbed her, cast her carease 
into tlie sea, where it lay till consumed. The 
admiral’s secretary says explicitly that the wo- 
men of the town slew and pulled her in pieces. 
IVliiteloek writes much to the same effect, j 
borne tell of a hogshead stuck M'llh nails having 
been prepared, into vvhich the old woman was 
put, and so rolled into the sea. Such is civil 
war. Another sad episode in the liistory of 
Lyme is the attempt of the Duke of Monmouth 
— the coward who skulked away from Sedgmoor 
while the poor Somerset shire rustics, wliom he ' 
had deluded, charged and charged again, with 
scythes and billhooks, Kirke’s “lambs” and 
Foversham’s dragoons. Daniel Defoe was among 
Monmouth’s men. The brotlicrs Ilcwliag, of 
Lyme, were among the most pitied victims of 
the “ Bloody Assize.” 

But, amidst ail the interest attaching to the 
quiet little “ fashionable” watering place, not 
the least is that which centres round the name 
of Mary Aiming. Her history shows what 
humble people may do, if they have just purpose 
and courage enough, towards promoting the 


cause of science. Tho inscription under her 
memorial window commemorates useful- 
ness in furthering the science of geology^ (it was 
not a science when she began to discover, and so 
helped to make it one), “ and also her benevoteace 
of heart and integrity of The carpenteif s 

daughter has won a name for herself, and has 
deserved to win it. 


Win AND WILINIK. 

When M.Th4ophile Gautier’s charming ballet 
Giselle was in full vogue, we were all very fami- 
liar with certain Sclavonic spirits called “ Wilis,” 
and were taught to believe that they were the 
ghosts of young ladies crossed in love, who had 
found in the tomb not an anodyne, but a stimulus 
io the ill humour natural under the circum- 
stances, and displayed their hatred of the world 
in general by tearing to jlieccs every mortal man 
who came within their reach. 

All this was very well in its day, but of late 
years we liave become acquainted with sundry 
Servian legends, which niuke us suspect tliat in 
the days when wc saw Carlolia Grisi, a village 
maiden in the first act, a “ Wili” in the second 
act of the ballet, wc were tolerably dark on the 
subject of Sclavonic sujierstitiou. It is possible 
that some peculiarly cross-grained damsels may 
be^ changed after death into peculiarly mis- 
chievous ghosts; but even if this is the case 
(wlii^ we gravely doubt), we arc perfectly 
certain that, as a general rule, the Wili docs 
not require pre-exist euce in a human form. We 
have the authority of Jacob Grimm for the 
assertion that she is to the Servians what the 
“Woiaan of the Wood” is to the Germans. 
She is BO far like the Wili of the ballet, that 
she dwells in rocky jilaces, particularly affect- 
ing the vicinity of whaler, wears a white flut- 
tering garment, always has her hair in pic- 
turesque disorder, and is invariably handsome. 
On the other hand, she is so far more amiable 
than her theatrical descendants, that she ne^cr 
docs harm to miy one without provocation, 
though it should be observed that if she is 
offended she can become malignant to the 
highest degree, sometimes piercing her victim’s 
heart and getting rid of liiin at once, sometimes 
inflicting on his hands and feet incurable wounds, 
which cause him to die a lingering death. In- 
deed, if all tales* be true, site has been heard to 
sing : 

A child am 1 of earth, 

The mountain gave me birth ; 

My swaddling -clothes were the leaves so groon, 
And mother’s milk the dew ha^ been ; 
hiy cradle was rooked by tlio kindly breeze, 

As it play’d among the forest trees. 

Very kind-hearted Wilis have been known to 
heal the wounds they have inflicted, and the 
rt^suli of the operation is a singular being 
called a “ Wilinik.” The Wilinik is an ordinary 
mortal, who, havuig liccn wounded and healed 
by a Will, receives from her *a root, the jms- 
session of which guards him against all deceit. 
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and secures him a progeny of brave sons and 
lovely dau^ters. Assureoly the root does not 
enjoy a sinecure^ 

Having thus settled what a Wili is, let us 
look out lor a Servian tale or two, in which she 
plays a part. ^ It will be observed that slie is 
never a principal figure, but always reinaiiis 
somewhat in the background. 

There was a certain kin^ho had two sons, 
one just, the other unjust. When he died, the un- 
just son said to his brother, We cannot agree, 
so take the horse and these three hundred pieces 
of gold, making together your share in our 
paternal inheritance, and likewise take yourself 
off.” Whether this particular act was unjust 
or not we cannot say, as we have not had an 
opportunity of looking over the deceased mo- 
narch’s accounts; but we suspect all was not 
guite fair and aboveboard, inasmuch as the un- 
just brother avowedly chose ‘"Honesty is the 
worst policy” as the ruling maxim of his life. 
Knaves in general strive to conceal tlieir idiosyn- 
crasies, but there was no hypocrisy in our unjust 
man of Servia. He coolly and even ostenta- 
tiously said, “I am a rogue, not from any 
naturm weakness, but because it is my deli- 
berate conviction that roguery is superior to 
its opposite.” 

The righteous brother, whom, for brevity’s 
sake, we will call “Justus,” had not proceeded 
fip, when he accidentally encountered the un- 
righteous one, whom we will call “ Injustus,” 
and who saluted him with one of his usual 
panegyrics of dishonesty. “ Well,” said Justus, 

“ I’ll bet you a hundred gold pieces that, in 
spite of your oft-repeated and somewhat weari- 
some assertions, honesty is the best policy 
after all.” “Done,” said the other; and they 
then agreed to abide by the decision of the first 
person they met. As it turned out, a more 
partial arbiter could not have been selected, for 
tlic first person tliey met was the Evil Ouc him- 
self, disguised as a iiionk, and he, of course, 
was strongly of ojiinion that wrong is far better 
than right. Two other similar wagers, similarly 
dccidea, consumed the rest of poor Justus’s 
little fortune, and his liorse went with it ; but 
so firm was his conviction of the superiority of 
virtue, that he now offered to stake his eyes on 
the soundness of his views. Emboldened by his 
previous successes, Injustus, without further 
ado, or seeking any further arbiter, cut out both 
Justus’s eyes, and then appealed to Justus 
himself, whether the very fact of his blindness 
did not of itself prove the ‘worthlessness of 
right. The martyr to justice still affirmed, with- 
out intending a nun, that “ he did not see it,” 
and instructed nis victorious brother to give 
him a vessel of water wherewith to moisten his 
lips and wash his wounds, and to place him under 
a fir-tree that grew by a certain spring. In- 
justus, who, after all, was not without his good 
points, granted this very modest request, and 
poor Justus, as in the night-time he sat alone 
by the spi^ng, heard the mlis come to bathe* in 
the waters, and then heard one of them say : 


She’s very ill, is the king’s poor daughter, 

To such a pass has her malady brought her ; 

Bat if she could only bathe in this water, 

She’d get very niell, 

As I can tell, 

And all who are deaf, or dumb, or blind, 

In these same waters a cure may find. 

The cock crew, the Wilis vanished, and 
Justus, creeping on all fours to the spring and 
washing his eyes with the waters, found that 
the last of the Will’s assertions was, at least, 
correct, for he saw as well as ever. Nor did he 
fail to make good use of his sight ; lie replenished 
his vessel from the magic stream, and, taking it 
to tlie daughter of the king referred to by the 
Wili, restored her to a condition of robust 
health. That the princess was given to him for 
a wife, with halt the kingdom for her dowry, 
followed as a matter of course. ) 

Though news did not travel fast in those days, i ' 
the great prosperity of Justus became known, i 
in coarse of time, to his iniquitous brother, who I 
at once shrewdly inferred that it must be a very 
fine thing to lose one’s sight and sit under the i 

fir-tree. So he cut out Ins own eyes, took the | 

station formerly occupied by his brother, and j 
resently, like him, heard the AAilis conic to 
athe : 

There’s no doubt 
At all about 

This fad. that some one overheard 
What I of these fine waters said, 

How they would heal the royal maid — 

Yc«*, ev'ry word. 

We’ll look around us, for I vow 
1 think there’s some one list’ning now^ 

cried the Wili, whose information had proved 
so useful to Justus. And the search, which im- I 
mediately began, terminated in the capture of | 
the hapless listener, wlio was no sooner caught i 
than he was torn into four pieces. | 

I 

Once upon a time a certain man had a dream. 

He thought that a child, white as snow and 
with wings on its shoulders, stood before him 
and said ; “ Climb up the highest mountain of 
which 1 hoii hast knowledge, and thou wilt find 
on the summit thereof a lofty fir-tree. Beneath ( 
this thou will perceive a jagged rock, out of 
which water is running like tears. Dig beneath 
the rock as many feet as it is high, and thou 
wilt come to a round vessel with a golden 
cover, filled with coins. When thou hast re- 
moved the cover, cast it down and leave it, but 
the coins thou inay’st bear away. Still, mind 
that thou tellest no one of what thou hast done, 
or evil may befal thee.” 

This was pleasant, and apparently profit- 
able, information, and the man had no sooner 
received it, than he proceeded to a spot that 
answered to the child’s description, and began 
to dig with all bis might and main. When, 
however, he had struck the third blow with his 
pickaxe, he heard a voice as of a child, which 
seemed to proceed from beneath the ground, and 
imperatively commanded him to desist. So 
much was he touched, that ho at once fell 
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commanded him to cotno tocher secrotiji on the 
fbiiowins morning'^ he desired a successful 
issue to his iu& 

Wh0e tbo youth reomined awake through 
the night* semeeting on his good h»tune, the 
maiden, Kkevise tnrtdcc, occupied herself in 
steaUag irMQ her fetber a magic knife, which 
she gnre to hsr adorer when he came aoeording 
to i^pdintmoirt, M»d they both vowed eternal 
love and fidelity. She then directed him to 
take a horse whidi belon^d to her, and to ride 
with all speed to the Wili’s wood, where he 
would find a certain tricipital hill, and after that 
a meadow bright with pearls, with horses of the 
most various colours grazing upon it. Erom 
those horses he was to choose three of the 
desired colours, and if they proved restive and 
unwilling to be caught, he was to draw out the 
knife so that the sun might shine upon it, and 
thus light up all the meadow: when all the 
animals would come to him of their own accord. 
The horses secured, he was to proceed to the 
middle of the meadow, where he would find a 
cypress-tree, with a root of brass, boughs of 
silver, and leaves of gold. From the root, cut 
with the magic knife, a torrent of gold coin 
would issue, whicli would fully enable him to 
comply with the emperor’s terms. 

These minute directions were strictly fol- 
lowed, and the success of the adventurer was 
complete. Nay, so greatly was the king struck 
with admiration when he saw the horses arrive 
laden with the golden treasure, that he could 
not help asking the snitor what he required iu 
the shape of dowry P “ Give me the princess 
herself a»i the kmfe,” said the gallant youth, 
“and I will ask no more.” So the princess 
and the knife were given, and all parties were 
satisfied. 


THE HUNGARIAN DERVISH. 

Mu. Arjciutus Y^mb^by is a youiq; Hunga- 
rian, studious of men’s tongues, and versed in 
divers languages of Europe and Asia. Impelled 
by soientific tliirsl for search into certain Asiatic 
relationships of the langm^e of Hungary, he 
went eastward, lived for some years among 
the Turks at Constantinople — familiar in their 
houses, studious in their schools and libraries — 
until he could transform himself into a very good 
facsimile of a Turkish Efendi, barring the more 
European aspect of his oountenance. Then he 
said to his soul that he would rise up aud go into 
the wild innermost parts of Central Asm, ‘and 
would there study races of men, who, if they 
had the faintest idea who he was, and what 
be was about, and perhaps also if they hadn’t 
any such idea, were likdy to kill or enslave him. 
He went and saw and did come back alive, 
after a perilous expedition, accomplished with 
mufih control over the quick course of blood at 
the age of oneoud-thiriy, in the seihite oliataotcr 
of a holy dervish. Having worked his way 
round, often over paths untrodden by any 
European tmelier, firom Samorcand to Herat, 


,ffem Herat he came to London, where he has 
been triumphantly received by the Oeographioal 
Society, and by society in general. Now, he has 
told his adventures, Hux^iau as he is, in un 
I English book of Travels in Central Asia. Some 
day he will tell the philological world wliat he 
bu learnt from the t ongues of Turkestan. That 
will be for the few. But all the world, in 
England at any rate, understands and appreciates 
courage shown in the carrying out of whalevor 
good design a nmn has really at heart, and has 
ears for a tale of tha successful aehievement of 
an honest purpose, under rare conditions of life, 
in the face of danger. 

At Teheran, Mr. Vamb6fy was bos^iitably en- 
tertained by Haydar Efendi, representative of 
the Sublime Port e at the court oi Persia. It is 
an old custom of the Turkish embassy in 
Teheran to accord a small subsidy to the 
mendicant liadjis and dervishes who pass every 
year through Persia in considerable numbers, 
receiving nothing from the Persians. This 
broughUo the embassy, rap^d Tartars from the 
remotest parts of T uikcstmi ; and Mr. VAmbery, 
who went by tlic name of Reshid Efendi, took 
so much pleasure, on behalf of his own studies, 
in exciting these people to friendly conversation, 
that he became known among them as n man 
treating the dervishes ns brethren, and probably 
himsclt a dervish in disguise. Thus it came to 
pass that Ibo badjis and dervishes were apt to 
send through lleshid Efendi their petitions to 
the Turkish minister, and one day, on the 
twentieth of Maroh, iu the year ’sixty-three, 
four hadjis visited him with a request that he 
would introduce them to the minister, in order 
that they might complain of an uniawkil C'C- 
action of tribute suffered by them at the hamh 
of the Persians. “We desire,” they said, “no 
money from his excellency ; we pray only that 
for the future our brethren may go unmiilcstcd 
to the Holy Places.” Their spokesman was 
Hadji Bilal (a liadji means one who has made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca), from Little Bokhara, 
or Chinese Tartary, where, rapped as was liis 
pilgrim’s dress, he was Court Imam of the 
Vang, or Chinese governor, of the province of 
Aksu. He was twice a hadji, for he had twice 
visited the Holy Sepulchre. lie was the chief 
mail in the caravan, which consisted, hc,said, of 
twenty-four persons, “young and old, rich and 
poor, men of piety, learned men and laity : still 
we live together with the greatest simplicity, 
since wo are all from Kliokaud and Kashgar, 
aud have among us no Bokiiariot, no viper of 
that race.” Tlierc was a faithful simph'city of 
manner in the four ragged pjlgrims, who were 
about to return through Central Asia to their 
homes, which caused Mr. Yumb^ry te resolve to 
cast in his lot with them. But no Oriental 
would believe an Efendi capable of taking a 
dangerous aud tedious journey for no better 
motive than a thirst for knowledge. Mr. 
Vambdty, therefore, told the Tartars that he 
had long silently, but camesUy, desired to visit 
Turkestan: not merely to see the only source 
of Islamite virtue that still remained undufilcd. 
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but to bebold the saints of KMva, Bokhara, and On they went, chanting hymns and wwt mg 
Sawvarcand. _ He had now been waiting a verses from the Koran. There was Hadji BUm 
year in Persia, and he thanked God for having with his two adopted sons, aged (ive-aaitweflty 
at last granted him fellow-travellers such as and sixteen ; there was Hadji Ynsaf, a Cldaese 
they were, with whom he might proceed on his Tartar peasani^ who liad with him a ten-year-old 
■'iWj and accomplidi bis purpose. nephew and eighty ducats, but his wealth was a 

The Tartars were amazed at the proposal, secret, and he hired only one horse, on which he 
and were more sure than ever that he who could and his boy rode in turn ; there was Hadji Amed, 
moke it was really a dervish ; but they honestly a poor moUah, who had only his staff to depend 
uArued “ Keshid Efendi” of the perils of the way. on ; and there was the equdly poor Hadji Hasan, 
Mr. vambdry persisted, and was accepted as a who had lost bis father on the journey, and was 
fellow-traveller ^ the chiefs of the dervish cars- going home an orjihan. Another poor hadji had 
vim. His friends at the embassy said he had lost both father and brother on the journey, 

hiniQftK' man nrl'i/a Iwill Uim« am mjmII Tl.- ... l. .. ' 1 


On ihej went, chanting 
verses from the Koran, . 


trusted himself to men who would kill him or sell 
him for the smallest coin, but as he believed other- 


wise, and was resolved to go, the Turkish envoy grinder, had traversed the whole of Asia, luid 
received the hadjis, spoke of Reshid Efendi’s seen not only Constantinople and Mcc^a, but 
designs in terms corroborative of his own repre* also Thibet and Calcutta, and had twice crossed 
sciikdioiis, recommended him to the hospitality the Kirghish Steppes to Orenburg and Taganrok. 
of his new fellow-travellers, and j)romised them Other of the luiujis were, a Chinese soldier; a 
that they might look for a return for any service commission merchant: one who, whenever he 
done to an Mcndi, a servant of the Sultan, who had shouted Allali two thousand times, fell into 
IS the acknowledged chief of true believers, a state of ecstatic blessedness called by the nu- 
llien be asked for a list of the persons in the believers epilepsy; a youth of lourteen, sufier- 


caravan, and made to it, on tlie part of the cm- ing heavily all the way from feet which had 
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bassy, a handsome donation of fifteen ducats. 
Hadji Bilal had two adopted sons with him. 


been badly frozen in the snow of ilamadan ; and 
Hadji Sheikh Sultan Malimoud from Kasln^ar, 


who were too heavy a burden on his resources; an enthusiastic yoiiug Tartar of the family of a 
one ol them was quartered on the new traveller renowned saint of his native place, who Imd 
as famulus,’* to make the bread, and brew the visited at Mecca the tomb not only of the 
tea, and help to dispose of them when they were prophet, but of his own father: a poet who 
ready. Mr. Vambery made up his mind to put Iiad yearned towards Mecca and had died 
complete faith in the good intentions of this there. 

hadji, showed him what money he was taking for Oiiilie fourth day, the caravan reached Fi- 
tiie expense of the journey, and was instructed razkah, at the foot of a mountain crowned by 
by him to avoid all clianictcr for wealth, shave an ancient fortification. There begins the pro- 
his head, wear a poor costume of Bokhara, and vinca aMazendran. Kext day, alter three or 
dispense with as much as possible— say, bed- four hours’ journey, they reached the mouth of 
clothes, linen, and so forth — in preparing his the great dclile properly called Mazendran, 
small outfit. Then he was taken to the earn- luxuriant with the inagnilicent green of primeval 
vanserai where his two dozen follow-1 ravellcrs forests. This defile leads to the shores of the 
wci*e lodged, fourteen in one little cell, ten in Caspian; where it ends, on the northern side, 
another, all filthy and ragged, many with nothing immense woods mark the limits of the Caspian 


but the beggars’ staff to help them on tlieir 
journey. He disturbed their attentions to their 


shore. Here, at the night-hall in a forest of 
box-wood, two tigers were disturbed at the 


vermin, was received by them hospitably, bad spring by the young people who went to fetch 
to drink with them a largo Bokhariot bowl of water. As for the jackals, they were so nume- 
greeu tea without sugar or milk, to break bread rous and’fcarlc.ss, tliat, all night long, men had to 
vyitli each individually, and embrace him. Then defend with their hands and feet, their shoes 

they all sat in a circle to discuss what route and their bread-sacks. From Sari, thc/ capital 

they were to choose. ^ of Mazendran, horses were hired for the day’s 

morning of the twenty-eighth of journey to the Caspian, over marshes and mo- 
Mareh, thc start was made from the caravanserai rasscs that caimol be travci'sed on foot, and so, 
la Teheran. Those of the pilgrims who could after two days’ rv*st, ilie pilgrims advaucoil to 

afford it had hired a mule or aii ass to the Karatipc, by the water-side. Here Mr. Vdm- 


Persiatt frontier; the others, with their date- 
wood stares in their bands, were eager for tlie 


berr was received witli his friend Hadji Bilal 
m the bouse of an Atghan of distinction, who 


signal of departure. The wretched clothing was himself hospitable enougii; but he had in 
they had worn in Tehoran was holidt^ costume; his household an .Vf^hau scapegrace and opium- 
ewh now wore his real travelling dress of a eater named Emir Mchemmeil, who had seen 
thousand rags fastened round the loins by a enough of Europeans to bo sure that Dervish 
cwd. All were assembled. Ikdji Bilal raised Vdmbery was neither Turk nor Asiatic. At 
jus hand for the partinji' benodiction, and hardly first this man tried to entrap the disguised 
bad every one seiz^ his beard to say “Ameu,” Hungarian savant into travel with himself 
when the pedestrians rushed out of the gate through the groat desert. He bad travelled, ho 
anrl strode away to get the start of thoso who said, for thc lust fifteen years tor and from Khiva, 
were mottuted. and perfectly knew the country. Dervish Vlm- 


There was also Hadji Yakoub, prolessional 
beggar; and Hadji Kurban, who, as a knife- 
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Ix&rj replied sedately, that all believers are 
brethren ; thanked the man for his friendliness, 
but added tlmt as a dervish he was very much 
attached to ^his travelling companions. This 
Afghan, joining the caravan, stuck to the false 
dervish, and lost no opportunity of betraying 
him ; but his own scapegrace chai'acter, and the 
faithful support given by the liadjis to their 
fellow-traveller, foiled him on every occasion, 
v^hen he might othenvise have brought upon 
his victim, death or slavery. Mr. Vambery, loo, 
played his part so well, that he was reckoned 
with Hadji Bilal and a certain Hadji Salih to be 
one of the chiefs of the little company. 

A bold young Turkoman offered to take all 
the holy men over the water to Gomushteppe 
for no other reward than their prayers. But 
when alone with Mr. Vfi.mbery he confided to 
him that lie cherished unretumed affection for a 
girl of his own race, and that a Jew, who was a 
great magician, Imd promised to prepare a 
charm to win her love, if he would but procure, 
as one essential ingredient in it', thirty drops of 
attar of roses fresh from Mecca. “ We know,” 
he said, ^‘that the hadjis bring back with them 
out of the holy city essence of roses and other 
sweet perfumes ; and, as you arc the youngest 
of their chiefs, I apply to you, and hope you will 
listen to my entreaty.” Some of the hadjis 
had really brought attar of roses with them; 
and so (be desire of the poor Turkoman boat- 
man could be gratified, whereby he was made 
joyous as a child. 

"in a boat which was but a hollow tree the 
hadjis were stowed, each with his sack of flour, 
for carriage over the shallow water to the skiff 
lying a mile from land : a “ keseboy” with a mast 
and a large and a small sail, that had brought 
in naphtha, pitch, and salt, and was now home- 
ward bound with a cargo of corn. The vessel 
bad no deck, and the pilgrims were packed like 
herrings along its sides. So they sped before 
a favouring wind by the tongue of land that 
converts this comer of the Caspian into the bay 
of Astrabad. 

At the point of that tongue of land, is Ash- 
ourada, the most southerly point of the lius- 
sian possessions in Asia. Till the Hussians came 
there, five-and-twenty years ago, Ashourada 
was a favourite station for the ataman cruisers 
of the Turkoman pirates, and there is nothing 
more glorious and delightful to the young 
Turkoman than a share in the alaman, or ma- 
rauding expedition over tlie Turkish borders, 
in search oi cattle or other plunder, and above 
all, of unhappy Persians who can be dragged 
ofl", and whose fate it then is to suffer torment 
in chains until an ample raiisom is extorted, or, 
failing ransom, to be carried into the interior 
and sold for what they will fetch at the market- 
price of slaves. The Eussians endeavoured to 
check with war-steamers the expeditions of 
these pirates, and their si earners, doing Persia 
no unfriendly service, have thus won them a 
settletiient at Ashourada, and at Gez, the port of 
Astrabad, in the south-eastern corner of the 
Caspian Sea. The piratical Turkomans render it 


unsafe for any merchantman to approach their 
coast without the escort of a steamer. The 
Eussians require that every Turkoman vessel 
proceeding from its own coast to the shore of 
Persia on the south, shall have a pass from them, 
annually renewable, for which the owner pays 
eight, ten, or fifteen, ducats a year. This pass 
must be shown, and search is made for prisoners 
or contraband, every time the vessel sails by 
Ashourada. A Turkoman, who for thirty yeaia 
has lived in a tent in the midst of the semi- 
European colony, taking forty ducats a month 
as a Eussian admiral, is expected to use his 
influence with his clansmen in suppressing, 
and the knowledge he can obtain from native 
connexions in discovering and defeating, piratical 
attacks upon the Persians. But this wortky 
khan has transferred his allegiance to Eussian 
brandy ; he is always drunk ; and his two sons, 
who were to be his successors, have come to an 
understanding with the robbers, and are careful 
I never to betray their movements to the Eussians. 

I About half a league from Ashourada are several 
I sea-marks, consisting of long painted poles, and 
tlie Turkomans told Mr. vambdry that these 
were set up by the *^Ingluliz” to mark the 
limits of the Eussian waters. I'hc other side 
belonged to the Turkomans, whom the English 
would always protect from attack by the 
Eussians. The Turkoman vessel carrying the 
pilgrims came to its journey’s end about a mile 
ana a half from the mouth of tlie river Gorghen, 
unable to get nearer on account of the shallows, 
and the disembarkation was by twos and threes 
in rude native boats. On the shore was, on 
each side of the river, the Turkoman encamp- 
ment of Gomuslitcppe, of which Kbandjan 
the chief stood ready to greet heartilv the chiefs 
of the holy pilgrim band, Vdmbery the dervish, 
and the Haajis Bilal and Salih. The Turkomans 
of cither sex and every age hurried to touch or 


embrace the hadiis, and not dispute arose over 
the question of their quarters, every one being 
eager for the honour of showing them hospitality. 
Hadji Bilal and Mr. Vdmbery, otlicrwisc the 
Dervish Eeshid Efendi, were received by the 
chief Khandjan, who set up for them a guests’ 
tent, whereof they took possession with the due 
formality of first walking twice round it, and 
peeping in at the four corners. Here they 
received visitors till late at night, and supped 
heartily on boiled fish and sour milk, served 
by Khandjan’s son, a boy of twelve, who took 
the dishes from a Persian slave heavily fet- 
I tered. 

Throughout Turkestan, there are no dwellers 
within rooted walls. The teujUif the Turkoman, 
which is met with in the same form throughout 
all Central Asia, and as far as the remote pai*ts 
of China, is always alike in shape and construc- 
tion-<-a circular hut no higher than its door, 
wHli a dome-shaped roof open at the centre to 
let smoke out and light in. It is built of felt 
over a wooden framework, and the making of 
the felt, with all the care of construction, putting 
up, taking down, and packing on the camel in 
case of removal, is the business of the Turkoman 
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woman. For newly-marriod coupler, or for 
guests to whom it is desired to pay particular 
honour, a tent covered inside with felt of snowy 
whiteness is the proper lodging; the ordinary 
tent is that whicn has grown brown or black 
from age and smoke.^ These tents, says Mr. Yim- 
b6ry, are cool in summer, and warm in winter, 
and under them the Turkomans sleep undis- 
turbed, however fierce may be the raging of the 
storm without 

Awaking next morning, light of heart, from 
tlie sweet sleep under the wholesome shelter 
of the tent, Mr, Vamb6ry appeared in the eyes 
of Hadji Bilal unprofessionally cheerful. That 
faithful friend took him aside, therefore, and 
warned him that he must now put ofi the Efendi, 
and trust entirely to his dervish character, for 
he would excite surprise and disappointment if 
he did not, like the others, with a serious face 
distribute Fatiha or blessings, give the nefes or 
holy breath when summoned to the sick, and 
hold out his hand for the little presents wliich 
be would find the public of Central Asia always 
ready to bestow. ‘‘Pardon me if 1 seem to 
school you,” said Hadji Bilal ; “ but it is for 
your good. You must have heard of the traveller 
who, when he reached the land of the one-eyed 
nation, to put himself on equality with them, 
kept one of his eyes shut.” The Hungarian 
took counsel accordingly, had levees of sick 
persons, distributed blessings and “breath,” 
wrote short sentences to serve ns talismans, and 
took his fees in little kneeling mats and divers 
articles of food. The security obtained by travel 
in this character had oiiegrcat drawback for a man 
wJiose whole purpose was investigation. If he 
touched upon any question relating to ordinary 
life, or showed curiosity of any sort, his friends 
asked wondcringly what a dervish, whose 

n er business was only God and religion, had 
3 with affairs of this transitory world. He 
dared not put any direct questions, but relied 
chiefly upon the liveliness of his attention, wlien, 
as he sat with dreamy aspect, beads in hand, 
the Turkomans, who are great talkers, discussed 
their affairs before him. Even about the line of 
ancient wall known as the wall of Iskender, or 
Alexander the Great, whicli was one feature of 
the neighbourhood of Gomushteppe, a place 
ricli in remains of Greek domination and hidden 
monuments of ancient Iran civilisation, not a 
question could be asked by a dervish without 
exciting amazement. 

In spite of the warm hospitality and the 
frequent religious feasts not unwelcome to Mr. 
Vkmbery’s companions, at which every guest 
plunged his fist into the large wooden bowl 
supplied to every group of five or six, while 
liorseflesh or camefflesh were the order of the 
day, and, says the traveller, “ what other dishes 
represented our venison I must decline mention- 
ing;” in spite of the reverence with which their 
prayera were sought, and their own ample 
experience of the bright side of Turkoman life 
and cliaracter, even the hadjis, somewhat to 
the manner born, yearned in a fortnight to get 
away from Gomushteppe. Even for the poorest 


of the pilgrims, and those who had least reason 
to love tile Persian, in the midst of rfl tliis 
lavish hosmtality, the sight of the sufferings of 
the poor Persian slaves was really too much. 
Hardly a tent was without its chained Persian. 
The landing of the victims of each raid on 
Persian territory, when the gun from the water, 
that was to be heard every night, bad announced 
the return of an alaman, or predatory cruiser, 
itself a painful sight, was only the beginning of 
miseries. The unhappy Persians, old or young, 
of any age from three to sixty, jpurprised by a 
night attack, and hurried away from their homes, 
sometimes with wounds, were clothed in Turko- 
man rags, loaded with galling chains, pegged 
down by the neck o’ nights, treated with pitiless 
contempt, and with an active cruelty designed 
to force them into writing urgently for any 
ransom. To see their sufferings, without daring 
by word or look to express pity, was too much 
even for the Asiatic not inured to the trade of 
man-stealing. If not ransomed speedily, they 
arc sent a little further in, to Etrek, a place of 
more cruel torment, wliere there is a truculent 
old khan accounted clever at extracting from 
the newly -caught slaves all useful information 
as to the ransom they may be made to yield, if 
any. The ransomable captives are the Turko- 
man’s best prizes ; for the difference may be 
great indeed between the price at which a child 
is valued by its father, or a father by his son, 
and the market-price of either in the slave- 
market at Bokhara. And it is not market-price 
that the first captor, on producing the article of 
irafiic, usually gets. The Turkoman usually 
lives too much from hand to mouth, and is too 
poor, Ho keep his captives by him till he has 
enough to take himself into the market. Wlien 
ransom cannot be got, be sells the produce of 
each alamau, as fast as be gets it, to a richer 
Turkoman : a middleman, who can afford to 
warehouse slaves till it is worth his while to go 
to Bokhara and sell. When he has reached 
Bokhara, he sells at once what is immediately 
saleable, leaves the rest in the hands of a slave- 
broker, and rides away. At present a slave 
fetches twenty or thirty pounds in Bokhara. In 
war time, when the market is glutted, the price 
may fall even to three pounds. In this barter 
there is a system of cheques and notes of hand, 
with this peculiarity, that when a debtor writes 
for his creditor, or gets to be written, an I O D, 
lie puts it in his own pocket and rides away. If 
the creditor is asked why be docs not take the 
acknowledgment, he replies, “ What shall I do 
with it ? /do not want to be reminded of the 
debt. The man who owes must not forget. It 
is for him, therefore, to keep the paper by 
him.” 

After three weeks in '^Gomushteppe, the pil- 
grims liad a good opportunity ot proceeding 
upon their journey. Tucir next great halting- 
place was Khiva, in the watered region of the 
OxuSf beyond the desert, and with desert again 
beyond it. The wicked and broken-down old 
Kliau of Khiva had been recommended by his 
physicians to drink buffalo’s milk, and he had 
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fMint «xnM!a8toGon«8ll1h9^ 4 okitff of caravans 
to boy him tv4 ^ cf iwaloee, for in Khiva 
there are soatu leader of omvass went on 
> to Astrabad^ ktid tta hk relam iiirouffh Gonra^- 
twpe ho OHM ’the bdhdoes would be the best 
of oMOci to Khiva, for his expoiieaoe of the 
duMt-wacaaiivaSed. 

in that eaoort, after three weeks in the tents 
Oasjnan and the river Oorghon, of which 
the inaniaerable deh soeatrd the water, on went 
the Hungarian dervish. In the reedy haunts 
of the vrud hoar, numerous beyond conce^ion, 
hjB was thrown, and narrowly escaped ooing 
ripped up. On his escape he was especially 
oongratulated, for be was told *'a deatli by the 
wound of a wild boar would send even the most 
pious Mussulman unclean into the next world, 
w'hcn> a hundred years' burning in purgatorial 
fire would not purge away his uncleanmiess.” 
The Afghan, who stuck by the false dervish, 
eoutrived to excite against Mr. Vdmbery the 
suspicions of the Khan of .Khiva’s caravan 
liuider, but the faithful simple-hearted hadjis 
held by their friend, and the adventurer’s skill 
as an Orientalist and linguist, now and at all 
times, carried him safe iihrough every hour of 
peril. 

On the way through the desert .there was at 
one place a halt for one of the company to find his 
brother’s grave. Tlie dead man had been one 
of a caravan in which a fat Persian trader 
travelled as his guest. The Turkomans got 
scent of the Persian, who was going home with 
money in his poodi, and attacked the caravan. 
Althongfa they cried out that they wanted only 
the fat Persian dog, who sobbed and begged 
that he niis^t be surrendered, the host died m 
defence of nis guest, and, dying, commended the 
Persian to his brother’s gimrmanship. He had 
been safely conveyed to iiis own home, and the 
brother, on his return, now stayed to recover 
and carry back to his own land the body. of the 
lojaldead. 

Deeper in the true desert, where the few 
springs were ice-cold, bitter and stinking, when 
at one halting-time a search was made fur water, 
a wild Tartar was found glaring alone in a cave, 
who rushed upon his disturbers with presented 
spear. He was an outcast from his tribe, a man 
with blood on his head, fugitive from the 
vendetta. Such fugitives will wander for years 
done in the frightful solitudes, not daring to 
face their brother-man. 

Khiva, between the wildernesses, lies with its 
gardens by a reach of barren desert earth that 
stretches to witliin a league of the city, as the 
long dry finger of death hud on the luxuriance of 
Kfis. 

At Khiva, bis enemy, the Afghan, denounced 
Mr. yfimbmy to the first c^id who appeared, 
and again in the pubBo bazaar. But the faithful 
hadjis, hie travd^g oompadons, gathered abent 
him as a brothm', and against all dangers the 
Hungarian dervish hdd by bis assumed oba- 
racier, gave the khan his efficacious blessing, 
kicked aside tfae prime minister, to take* for 
lutaklf, as holy man, the place of honour by 

- - ... - 


the khan’s sidev satisfied all doubts, and baffled 
the most sttspieious semtiay. Only he could 
not show so much good bre^ng as to eat all 
the dieep’s-tail fat to which he was hospitably 
pressed. To accept six, seven, or eight invita- 
tions in a day, and at each be required to avoid 
the rudeness of confessing cme can eat no more, 
is beyond European powers in a company where 
Mr. YAinbdty noted that his pilgrim brethren 
(after their desert fare of little bread and less 
water) ate each tbm a tiound of iat fiom 
the shecp’s-tail, two ponnos of rice, besides 
bread, carrots, turnips, and radishes, and, to 
wash all down, swallowed, without exi^gcra- 
tion, from fifteen to sixteen huge eoup-plales of 
green tea. Iii Khiva, Mr. Vtob^ry dispensed 
his blessings, and the holy breath,” and the 
hcalth-dnst which pilmms bring from a house 
in Medina, said to nave been the piophei’s. 
Although he had lierc for his friend an old bey 
in lugh reverence, he was suspected to be only 
a sham dervish by the mehler, or first n)iui‘<ter 
of the home department, who was only the less 
disposed to be friendly when be foimd the 
stranger patronised by the old bey, whom the 
minister regarded as his rival. And while foil- 
ing the attempts of the mehter to unmask him, 

I and winning honour from the khan, a feeble blear- 
eyed vicious devotee of lust and religious cere- 
monial, the European adventurer wae admonished 
to be careful, by* the frightful sights be saw 
wil bin the preemets of the palace. In one court 
he found tiiree hundred prisoners of war, who 
were covered with rags, and had for some days 
snfieied starvation. ITiey were parted uilo 
those of age and quality for sale as slaves, and 
those chained in iron collars, who were lieiug 
taken to the gallows or the block. Whiisl 
several were tlms led to their death, "I saw,” 
says Mr, Viimb^ry, “how, at a sim from Ihc 
exccutiouei, eight i^d men placed themselves 
down on their backs upon Ihe carlh. They 
were then bound hand and foot, and the execu- 
tioner gouged out their eyes m turn, kneeliiu* 
to do BO on tlie breast of each poor wretch, ana 
after every operation he wiped his knife, diip- 

K with blood, upon the white beard of the 
y unfortunate.” This was retribution for 
tbe stripping of a rich caravan, even to the 
food and clothes of the travellers, so tliat of 
sixty only eight had survived the hanger aud 
cold of the &aert. At Khiva a man is hanged 
if he but casts a look on a veiled woman, and 
the woman, buried up to the breasts in earth 
Imside the gallows, is stoned to death with hand- 
balls of earth (stones there are none). “At 
tbe third discharge the poor victim is com- 
pletely covered with dost, aud the body, drip- 

a with blood, is horribly disfigured, and the 
which ensues alone puts mi end to her 
torture.” 

If the Khan of Khiva came to London and 
were taken to tbe Opera, it would be well for the 
gentlemen and ladies who stare at each other 
thiough optical glasses or with naked eyes, 
that he is not Khan of England. 

At Khiva, agam, soldiers are litendly paid by 
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tliem ill informed. The emir is very strict, but 
exacts most of his nobles, being, as his subjects 
say in his praise, “ Killer of elephants and pro- 
tector of mice.” His face is against luxury. 
The palace housekeeping cost less than half a 
sovereign a day. When his commandant-in- 
chief, who had been a great man in Persia allied 
to its royal race, built a handsome one-storied 
I house in Bokhara, adorned with glass windows 
I and other luxuries, the emir waited until it 
i was fiiiisljcd, and tlien banislied its owner for 
I contempt of religion, confiscated the house, and, 

j refusing to sell it for a high price that was 
! offered, pulled it down, ordered the very ruins 
I to be wasted when they seemed too ornamental, 

I and, the better to point the moral, sold its timber 
i to a baker at a mean price for the heating of 
I his oven. 

j But with all the glory of Bokhara the Noble, 

! and all the ostentatious piety, one thing was 
noticeable by the hadjis and their fellow- 
I traveller; — they got as much lip-honour as in 

Khiva, if not more; but whereas in Khiva 
they liad been lavishly enriched wdtli gifts, in 
j Bokhara no man gave them so much as a 
farthing, and some were obliged to sell even 
tlieir asses for the means of life. Tliosc of the 
hadjis who had not branched off already to 
their respective liomes, were glad, therefore, 
when they could, to hire a couple of carts to 
carry them on to Samarcancl. 

Mr. VAmbery had agreed wifh his friends to 
go on witli them to Samarcand, and either 
proceed thence eastward with those going fur- 
ther, or there turn back, and make the fctnrn 
i journev by way of TTerat. A caravan leader 

I from Herat was in Bokhara who would return 

! ill about three weeks, and a provisional arrange- 

ment was made for meeting with him at Kerki, 
on the further bank of the Oxus, if the dervish 
did not ^icld to the temptation to push on- 
ward towards Kashgar, Aksa, aud Klioten. 
j To Samarcand the way was not diflicult. Mr. 

Vambery saw on the road, square milesfoiies, 

I some entire, others broken, wliich had been 

! set up by Timour llic Tartar. Tlie present 

! emir, following liis notion of civilisation, has 

' set up here and there small terraces for 

! prayer. 

Into Samarcand the pious emir was in a few 
days about to return from a victorious campaign. 
Tlic hadjis wanted to see the entry, and, on the 
day after it, Mr. Varnbery, witli a little sense 
of reiK^wed danger and suspicion, was sum- 
' moned to the presence of the emir. But he 
i went boldly into the august presence, recited 


his prayer, and then, as became his dervish 
character, took his seat, without permission, 
close to the royal person. The emir — who is 
himself a mollah, and to whom the suspicious 
minister at Bokhara had made his report — tried 
with a fixed look to disconcert the stranger, 
but the young Hungarian was not to be ! 
disconcerted. Tlirougliout the interview ho ! 
held his own, well ornamenting his speech •• 
with Persian sentences and verses from the 
Koran. He was dismissed with a gift, and ! 
the command to visit the emir a second time in 1 1 
Bokhara. j ■ 

But now enough had been learnt, enough had I ! 
been risked for the sake of learning it, and the y 
best policy was to quit Sanuircand witli all . 
speed and join the caravan for Herat, on the : 
other bank of the Oxus. Parted unwillingly | 
from his faithful and kind friends the hadjis, i 
whom still, for his own sake and theirs, he i 
dared not undeceive, the sliam dervish turned 
back, travelled among nomads as a hadji j 

pedlar, with knives, needles, tlirc'ad, glass- ; 
beads, and cornelians, in his pack. On the I 

other side of tlie Oxus, he aud those comrades : 

witli him were seized as runaway slaves making | 

for Persia. That difficulty was overcome, aud ; 
having, through divers other adventures, ar- j 

rived at Herat, where he had to resist th(^ j 

charge of being a disguised Englishman, he left i 
Herat on the fifteenth of November, by the | 
"reat caravan bound for Meslied, aiul so got 
back to Teberau, after his womlerfiil ten 
months’ tour, upon whieh ho Inid set out on 
the twenty-eighth of March. I'iiially, about 
the middle of last June, Mr. Vambery came j' 
to London to tell lus traveller’s tale to our 
Jtoyal Geographical Society and to the English j 
public. 1 1 
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mjaraiitttA. AmmJMmmmtwaus. 

ToiM» jfittm l»d got OBoe move to Ijod^ 
doD, sad had dti7<h!i fio^ tllfO traiato lift lo^ig^ng^ 
and fioiB hH lodipagiB struct to Affi^Arpia^. 
He oras d^igbted tp see Hub Hsaud osce 
more, aod gtuabolled rouad bee fike 

a £ulhfai torrist; aa be vras, "I am lo jfdsd 
to see yoa again,” be said, ”afld to see yoa ao 
veil Oar 0 M(»iel baa given mb s moatb. Some 
of opr fellows were iMbiBg a j(dlr pbr^ ^ 80 
ovee sod see tbe Froaob at C^ons, aod tbe 
(xiloadwiabedawtobewithtbem bat I begged 
bard to (K>me bore, and I am <0 glad, dear l^a 
Maand** 

6Le wasgnite touehed at tbn firienffirintorest. 
“You ate a good dear boy,” sbe aidd, "You 
have been true to me ail tintMigb*~ye^ a!t 
tbrougb, and I never abaU foilget tt^neter )” 

There was a little fdtor.in her voice, aad 
Young Brett darted away ftom tbe aubjeot ob- 
stropeiousbr. 

“ The worst is,” be said, wistCuUy, ”1 am so 
stupid, I am gettning so stnpid— 1 am not elever 
at doing things. I don’t know the way. Bat 
now, dear Mias Manuel, here 1 am. 1 want to 
be tramed. It w^ be a ohar^y and akindnesB 
to use me, it wdl Indeed^ jnstto send me about, 
yon know, of meisagaa am tint foat of thing. 
I debgbt in the exoitetteat, ’ponmv word 1 do !” 

Miss Mannel smiled on bun. “ I have given 
you enough Work for this year, after that Welab 
expedition.” 

^Well,” said be^ ”1 ddn*t tinnklimmeged 
that ao badly. *dbv»i when 1 eamedowa&st Z 
thon^fbt was a fignito myaten^ but ib 
1ammd<mt*niryi^tosMnliy. Rnehthatbowevar, 
I oan taU iw otodft for, it wia Bee% an ao^- 
dent !&ytlie%ay< tw tSsitd',” and Yowng 
Brett bom ta grpwbo^ and ooloor at tiie men* 
tion of mtiftnifit ” wpit baa bseemte ok bimf 
I tofim tm .yod w 0m be aaid-Hbongb, 
mdeed, I ft ftMT.” 

Her eyes glittwed. ^lapiwwbafcbesaidio 
^ as ww as ft I wBtiuijtdmc bym 
I knowwbst vile oom sayaad do. 

Bid bis ftme ft abortndag,*^ iftn up and 


begantowuk. ”Tberes>it]HiiiO]m 
IMs too soon to tod yon «veiDi*^ifDgi boti^I 
wm aay, that thoa«m ft teefts long ifttoe oar 
darling left us, still no oim bas bom 
nor have we fo^piittea tMs vfts enud beaft* who 
helped to send her so eady to her grave, left' 
weak, 1 know, and only a woman, but trust me. 
I have said it cbonld bo Never Forgotten, nor 
has it I Andltelji yonnoOrall ft neadyready, 
and the moment ft mst drawing on'” 

For the trst time she looked stesddy at Yonog 
Brett for enthusiasm and eagmoeas, but mslead, 
she saw blank duonay and a sort (ft hopeless 
gnef. This yonth showed everrthi&g in his faoe. 
“You tell me Hmuie^” he st^, 

imploringly, “One! Why, inis is what Jv 
smd, and dared to ssyOf yon.” 

“Be didl” she said, trinmphantly. ”Ab! 
then ho has instinct already of wh<d ft oommg. 
But he shan’t escape. Never ! Neathmr he, nor 
that other, the reat murderer, nor tbe real mur- 
derer’s wmsi We can rosph them all, mw reach- 
ing them, and shall overiajke them in a veryhttle 
ti:m t You mm help me siail, as you have helped 
mesowelh" 

Again she gave hhn that triumphant look, «x- 
peotmg etusomugemmt. But Young Brett’s eyes 
were on the gnmnd, and there was a sore wounded 
expression m his fate. 

“0 then it u tnuw ft ft «17 ime i” he said, 
monrafully. “0, Mias Mannel, I could not 
have believed thftt And ft has come like a 
blow upon me. I told him to his face thatij 
ft wasall ftlae—and indeed I with it had beensB 

“Wha4” said MW Manuel, “and weald you 
have me aft down guftfty and subeafty 1 should 
have died ayear ayo if I had. Are thme laws 
and pmublmneifts to meat mdmesftteftna t No. 
We mast talm ft mto om (iwn himds, and punfth 
fioromsftvoB.” 

“l^ TpA dfmft mean ft,” said Young Brett, 
id a sort of ’*No, t kaow you dooH. 

BftsodreadMteftdhkof. Andthepoorgui 




Bohaim. 0, there ft s o m ethh ig ftmokilngwtft. 
Ajid yen who axe so imble, and so mnehniKNmw 
all, and whom I wonlddo ans<hii« m the wiAi 
world f«^ to imw snoh anidea, lisaa’f belftve 

MftsMaimftlo<>kedathimsotaAftalb» “Axe 
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you besumiBg im bii Ihb ze^tf’.abe uud. 
“ Yery wel], H iP ^»i2y )M6ag dMeived in 4»e 
more.” . i * • 

“Xlcin«,]4!ia'Vtet he^stilUkthis 

ire|t MhI dii my bbst. But, intbu sort oftiuacr, 
Immii Im mitombleuUinylife, I 
« it awtol to think ol. A ymuiff ACm 
Mimuc^ to be ruined in this wny. Oj you mj^ 
^ihtr agsin, do, do think aiffun. wstost Mss 
•Mtansi, end say->-^ me ioi^” 

’ Ti<Tiait Manuel didteol A sort of sau-st^ucosob 
She was sihmt for Afeiwmomeots. ** Ah, 


y0» hare noyM|||j| ti|ter, and tiaimot feel No 
kudier. J^^^HEpdatfekea. I thought I was 
seoare You wen faithfal to 

me. Now only go on by myself.” 

Suddenly bei||H| chuigod^ tihere came u 
touching sweeoipPaiiid aSeotum into her tone. 
“Ah! I nnders^d, sad do not mean whal 
Isay. It is natural in you. You are too noble, 
and too good for ilus rile pnnuit. It fir horrible. 
Butitismyllfo. Ihareliredfor nothing else. I 
may as well go on now. I Must go on, even if I 
aaorillce ercH^thing that lores me, or eares for 
me.” 

He shook his bead sadly. He seemed to stagger 
under some dreadful blow. “1 woidd do any* 
thing for yoo. Miss Manuel,” he said, sadly, 
“anything. 1 think at this moment, if you want^ 
it, I would go into a house on fire, or->-anyfhing 
of that sort. But this young girl—to destroy her, 
or stand by and see it— 0 1 it would be before me 
day and mgbt.” And Young Brett mournfully 
took hib bat. “ And that man Komaine— O, I 
am afraid, Mi^ Manuel, 1 see it all now.” 

“Don't leave me,” s«d she; “don’t give me 
up. TM is only wanting to finish it. Though, 
perhaps, it is better to hare done with erety- 
body that is good.” 

" I know I am not,” said Young Brett, in grow- 
ing exdlemcnt, “as good as 1 ought to be. And I 
don’t sal up as being anything of a saint, like 
some of our fellows ; but— but— if this is— to 
go on— 1 must— I ««*/. O, Miss Manuel, if 
you will only promise me to give up this dreadful 
scheme—'* 

"Very well,” said she, proudly, “you won't 
understand me, then. Well, 1 am grieved ; but 
no matter. As for giri^ up-^no, no. You would 
hare me give up my life. Give tm my prayers. 
Chws up ^ oiily atonement 1 can make to our 
lost darling. iJbi! no, no !” 

“Atonement to der,” said Young Brett, mcae 
exdtedly, “ why, it is enough to bring her sweet 
soul back sgaiu to earth. Why you know. Miss 
Manu^ it IS t» 4^Umee of her last sweet prayers 
and wisb^m the very morning that she uett us.” 

Mw MHi^slopp^ suddi^y in her walk, 

she said. " What do you 

“Y 9 tt%Bow,*’ he said; “of coarse you do! 
What'she sent to Banbury.” 

“Sent to Hanbuiyf” she said, turning' pale, 


onu ww 
Mw 


and her large eyes atrahdng at Young Brett, 
did she send to Bbn^y f” 

“Ah, Miss Manwei’* he said, yon would not 
go h» the fooo ot ^ last deaf piteoM words, 
written that toy Swgymotmng. Heabowed 
thmn tome boG^ he sealed them t>P nnd sent 
them to you,” 

“What is all Ihisf” said Mist Manuel, "I 
knownothingof it. There is some dreadful thiug 
that has been concealed from me. Tell it to me 
all— tedl it to me all— at once, and quickly !” 

Se was eofira^o and agitated, that he became 
alakmed and agitated too. He told her hovT, 
about a week after tbot Sunday, Haitbary had 
come to him with a letter of Vioiet’s, written on 
the morning of her death, begging forgiveness 
for the suffering she bad caused him, and hoping 
that Fermor and his wife» should be ever ohoose 
one, would live Imppily ; and con^'Uring him, as a 
last foroor, never to think of doing anything in 
the way of avenging her trials or h^ death. Aud 
further, to see that no one else did. This was 
the substance of Yioleft’s last ietter- 

“Good God !” said Miss Manuel, sinking into 
a chair. “This was never scat to me, never told 
to me. Where is it P Who has it ?” 

" Hanbuiy. He gave it to me to send to you 
the very morning I saw him cS at the docks. 
And indeed 1 am sure I ^ted it ■ indeed 1 am. 
Thot^ 1 am so stupid and clumsy some- 
times—” And he stopped and looked round 
ruefully as this suspicion crossed him. 

“ Kun to him 1 ily to him !” said she, startiug 
up, "Bring him here. Don’t lose a inomeul 
Bring him here at once.” 

He rushed away. By a cruel pcrveise- 
ncss, he could not find Hanbury, though he 
sought liim all day long. He left a note for Win 
at a clnb ; and tJiere, late in tbe afternoon, u lieu 
Hanbury was edmiciug at a paper with a 
dull interest, a servant came, and said a lady 
was at the door in her oarriage, aud wished 1 > 
sec him. 

By an instinct, he knew that it was Miss 
Manuel, and came out quuddy. 

“ Will you gel in ?” she said ; “I want to talk 
to you,” 

He was struck with the sudden look of anxious 
inquiry that hod taken up its place in her fac( , 
aud got in without a word. They drove auay . 
"You are doing too much,” he said ; "you will 
malrayoumelf ul again.” 

‘‘Tie letter!*' she said, suddenly. “What 
about this letter? 1 nevi^ heai-d of it. You 
never sptdtc of it. Why didn’t you? Sliow it 
to me.” 

He knew at once what she meant. For him, as 
there had been but one Violet, so tboro was but 
one letter, and associated with bar. 

“ Why! sent it to you the QUhning I sailed,” 
he said, humedly. 

“ Never reachiri me, never,” she smd, wringing 
her hands despairtn^. “O, where is 4? Dme 
to your house.” 

“I have it here, smd Hanbury, sadly, taking 
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otct his pocket-iMdt Whattuiiit iras a wSh 
Here is hw «ini dear soA, striQiB^ m 

d c facaifl^ Iwsiiwtffii* ^ 

En sttioB tms iinmliU&g;, and kis infets im« 


rismi up between ibem, Pi(ali)be*8 esitei swam 
she looked m the little pele oluttaeten. It ms; 
bo given here^er hut appeal, wriltea on that 
last Sunday mmdag : 

“Dear Jedux :&ioba] 7 ,<~^y are gone out 
this tAotniag for a fevr oii&ixteB. 1. feel happier 
and a Uitfo stroi^. I bare nemer been 
aide to tell you bow mia^ble I felt at all 
the suffering 1 caused your kind and generous 
heart; but 1 was a foolish thoughtless ^1, not 
so wicked as perhaps I seemed. I saw in your 
eyes yesterday that you had forgiveu me. I^t 
me a^ something else, too. Charles will marry 
and be happy. 1 so wish, dear John Haabury, 
that he and she whom he shall rosury, may con- 
tinue happy, and that no wish of punishment or 
retribution shall ever interfere with them. I 
know you will do this for me, and add to the 
proofs of that love you hare shown me, and 

which I hare so unworthily But 1 must 

stop here; and, dear John Haubury, God bless 
you for ever I as you deserve. 

* “ViOtEX.” 

Strcamii^ *eycs read this letur. The svvecl 
name Tiolet was written faintl;, and lu letters 
that tottered. Her spirit seemud to flutter 
gently across the paper. Miss Manuel kissed 
it frautioally, and the neat moment it fell from 
her hands 

“ My God !” she said ; “ ii it all too late.” 

CUAPTIIB XXX. CATCHWG AT STRAWS. 

She first fiew to Mra. Fermor, but found that 
she was out . They did not know wllcre she had 
gone. Never were there such agitated moment $. 
“Drive quickly, drive quickly !” she ciicdont to 
her ooachman. But whither? She knew not 
whom to look for, or where to find them, 
fionudne, the Destroyer— whom (as she thought 
with a sort of stab at ber heart) tie had turned 
loose— he must be found. He vts not at his 
club, not likely to be at hit house, was at Keh- 
mond, perhaps. She drove to his chambers- he 
actnoily vat in. 

She flew up-stairs into his room. 

" Here U a surprise !" be cned out ; " Ishould 
rather say an honour, should I not ? Though 
the other day your young friend, that pretty 
little wife, pressed herself, and« — ^Why, has 
amrthing happened F" 

No vronder be put the question, for she looked 
iu deep diattess. "‘It is about Imr,*^ she said, a 
little wildly: "‘agtd 1 have eoueto you to appeal 
to you— to yow generosity. I have been very 
fooUsh, very wicked, 1 should say (that is to say, 
IdM luttidimw then what 1 know bow), Awll 
want yon to do me a favour, the only one 1 have 
ever asked you.” i 


SCr.Boiaaine shook his head sad smiled. “I 
Mfermakewildpsomisea. ^dletnalwH). We 
sha&see.” • 

"'But you niBst} ysu won’t refnae,” said 
Bttiiiae, deapemtely; seeing in this answer ahint 
of what she was to expect. "It is too serious to 
be triffed arifh. Xt will he dreadful if somethini 
is not done; and 0, Bonudne, I o^ure you 
list^toino: X tell you I want to repair a wicked 
folly of mixu^ and you only ean do ii You must 
never see ttua poor child again, or, at leasU not 
speak to her.” 

“ My dear JNCss Manuel,” he said, "let me re- 
mind yon of the oentury we live in. Think of 
the railways, and the telegraph, and exhibitiaQs. 
We can’t do these sort of thn^ without being 
ridiculous. Think, 1 beg of you.” 

“O, but ifoa must not talk in this way,” 
said she, half feoutically. "You don’t know 
what is ooming, or how it will end. Do promise 
me. You must.” 

"flow it will end?” said he, musingly; “no, 
I don’t. Though I may gwss. Why, how 
unreasonable tius is. Was it not you?— or, 
who was it that first pointed me out this little 
woman, and spurred me on with some of those 
hftle sharp satirical speeches, for which Mus 
Manuel is so deserve^ admired? Upon my 
word, it almost amounted to a challenge.” 

"It did ludeed,” said Pauline, covering ber 
face. "I own it. It was widted, horrible, but 
I thought 1 was doing right. I did indeed. I 
want to nmke reparatum, and you must let me, 
before it is too late.” 

" Top late ?” he said, glocanily ; “ it i » toolate. 
You should have come before. Yon should have 
thought of this before. These an dangerous 
games. Miss Manuel. I say it is too late. I 
have no power in the matte/; 1 cannot stop my- 
self now ; a week ago, perhaps— —Yes, my hie 
has been hitherto rough and cold, and perhaps 
heartless. iVo«>, 1 feel a ghuipse of sunshiue, I 
have not a strong will. 1 can’t do these violent 
heroic actions, and I don’t want to, now- 1 con- 
fess it,” 

He spoke sternly and excitedly, and in his 
face she read there was no hope for what she 
prayed. In. great agitation she cried out : 

"You cannot mean this— so frigUtful— so 
wicked a thing! O, think what a judgment 

will come cm you if ” 

"I tell yon. Miss Manuel, this wickedness is 
not mino. 1 should never have dreamed of it. 
On their heads be it who forced it on me. lam 
a selfish, common sort of human savage. 1 can’t 
do these fine things, I could, perhaps, ten years 
ago. What made you defy me? No one ever 
did that without danger. Don’t be angry if 1 
tell you 1 saw your skilful game.” , 

"0,” said Pauline, with a half groan, "what 
omltodo? What shall I do?” 

" It jrtoo late,” he went on, gloom^. ^ "And 
I don’t see how she ean be saved. Jfe is a low 
brutal fellow, and has dared to give qm some 
his airs. laeehewUlbeiasoleaitinafewhours, 
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and I must (pro bim a lesson. Like' the true 
snragra ihat ire are, he is ‘ taking it out’ of her. 
He uill crihge before me. Poor helpless child. 
She says she has not one to look to. A ruillan 
husband, a oold father, and the friend that she 
loved, and watched over, turning out to be— shall 
I wesay,aBeoietonemyf Is it any wonder that she 
should come for assistance to the only one who, 
in his rude way, seems to have some regard for 
( her, poor little soul? No, you can’t save her. 
Hiss Manuel.” 

" 0, u hat shall I do ?” sjud Pauline, in a tem- 
pest of agitation. “O, if on my knees ” 

“Hush, hush!” said Mr. Komainr, rising up. 
“Think of the nineteenth century, 1 beg. Why, 
wp seem to be on the boards of the Porte St. 
Martin. Come, come. Miss Manuel, pull down 
your ved, and let me see you decently down 
to your brougham,” 

He did see her down. “ God give me strength, 
and quick intelligence,” she said— almost gasped 
— ^to herself as she drove away. ' *' Sweet Violet, 
look down and pray for me. We shall save her 
yet.” 

Alas ! It seemed that supcruatural aid were 
indeed required! 

*Then Miss Manuel drove awav to ti7 again 
if she could find Mrs. Pemior. She went up- 
stairs with a fluttering heart . Mrs. Fennor u as 
I sitting alone, with pale cheeks, and eyes that 
seemed to “stai'e” a little from wakefulness.. 
She had long been expecting this moment— 
panting for it. 

Miss Manuel ran up to her. The hand she 
I took in hers was damp and eold. “ You are ill,” 
she said, alanned j “ what is the matter ?” 

I The cold little hand drew itself away hastily, 
j ' "Tea ask,” said Mrs. Fermor, with a trembling 

I voice. “Is this what you have come to ask 

I I about ?” 

I “ 0, indeed it is,” said Miss Manuel, hurriedly, 

' I “ and I don’t know how to begin. 1 have come 
I j to accuse myself, and to throw myself at your 
h feet, and beg your forgiveness for what T have 
1 done. I was mad.- 1 knew not what 1 was 

doing. I conjure you not to mind what 1 said 
and what I did. It is my own work, I know, 
but I may still save you.” 

“Save me!” said Mrs. Former, bitterly; “this 
is indeed good news. And how are you to do 
that, pray?” 

“ Ah, you suspect me !” said Pauline, sadly. 
“No wonder. No one seems to heed me now. 
j But I must speak, and speak out. Ply! sliuu 
( him. Novel* speak to him again. I know him, 
and know what h(U[|Cjm8.” 

“Whom do ym^^Hm?” said Mrs. Fermor, 

, astonished. 

I Eomaine ! you never speak to him 

^am. I undoMilm his hints, for 1 know 
him wdl; and I have come straight to you 
from him, to put you on your guard against 

•J i^'n'^^'Ali, mw I imdcrstand you, Miss Manuel,” 

I rtlj crr. " , 


said Mrs. Fermor, with flasliing eyes. “N 019 
I see. « So yo« come to lecture me, too, about , 
that. But I can understand who nos inspired 
you. You follow your instructions to the letter, 
liomaine ! With what face can you come and 
speak to mo in this tone ? Ah, 1 know you now. 
Miss Manuel ! There are other people I am to 
be on my guard against. God help me ! God | 
help me ! I have no friends.” | 

“Dw, dear girl!” said Panliuo, roshing to | 
her ; “ some ono has been poisoning your mind 
agaiuSt me. I know I was wicked and wrong at 
the beginning, but I have repented. O, you ' 

know not bow I have suffered. But whatever I 

suspicion 1 bring on myself, I say again solemnly, 
and conjure you solemnly, shun that dreadful 1 
being, whom I know means you harm !” 

“ I know those who mean me harm,” said Mrs. 
Fermor, with trembling voice. “ I know them 
well. 1 know who are my friends, too. I want 
no advice. 1 am glad you have come, so that 
I can tell you so. Ilcuceforth T can stand by 
iny.sclf. I siiall be independent of friends and 
of the world. 1 want no false onc.>. So no>v 
leave me, please, Miss Manuel.” 

Slie slooil up. Pauline came towards her and 
tried toealeli her hand. 

“Don’t, don’t,” she said; “for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t take this tone ! Think of me, spejlk to ii.e , 
a-, yon will, but take care, 1 conjure you. Do | 
let me know that 1 have repaired what 1 h .vo 
done.” 

The little lady, with lieaving chest and quh cl- 
ing hp, looked at her with setun. 

“ If yon do not go, 1 must,” she said. '• It 
not fit that you should come to this house.” 

At this moment her servant opened the door, 
and announced “ Mr. Romautb !” 1 


CIUI'ILKXXXI. MAHNO THU WUIULWIND. 

Hu cut (‘red with his old easy air, and neve* 
even started ns he saw the two ladies together. 

“ Ah, 1 his wt a surprise,” he said, taking his low 
chair. “ Two visits rolled into ono. Mis*. 
Manuel, you must know, did me the unexiiectnl 
honour of a call not an hour ago, and we meet 
again here !” 

What with confusion and grief, Miss Manuel ' 
was not herself any longer. She hud lost her ' 
old readiness and her old shmpness of retort. 
Not so Mrs. Fermor, who displayed a wild and j 
flurricci coquetry. 1 

“ I am so glad you have come in, Mr. Ro- 1 
mainc,” she *aid. “ I was expecting you.” 

“ And 1 have been looking up a dress for you,” 
he said ; “ for you must go to this show of Mamma 
Femior’s. I brought some pictures from that 
shop in the Hayniarkot. Here is a Stianisli 
Ballerina, Mary Queen of Soots— the old story — 
ami a Colleen Bawu. Or, what do you sav to a 
genuine pmr, Petrarch and Laura ?” 

With her eyes fixed defiantly on Miss Mtiiiuel, 
and her lips brought close, Mrs. Fermor ausw ered , 

her rather than liomaine. i 
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'‘Whatever you like; you will settle it 
for me ” 

“ Well/' ho said, carelessly, “ I am for Petrarch 
mid Laura. 1 can get this made for myself. It 
wiH suit me famously ” 

“ Aiiythiug you like/' said she, still answering 
Mias Mauuel. Choose for me." 

“Well, 1 do choose/' he said. “But first, 
what docs Miss Manuel say?" 

With a helpless despairing look she turned 
from one to the other. 

“Wliat can, I say?" she said; “I know 
nothing of what you mean. It cannot be 
serious " And almost wrung her hands. 


serious And she almost wrung her Jiands. 

“ It u serious," said Mrs. Permor, looking at 
her fixedly ; “ real and earnest. Childish days 
arc over. Miss Manuel. I feel more and more 
like a woman every day, I want to be a woman 
of the world. 1 am panting to begin. A real, 
cold, heartless woman of the world, that has 
got rid of foolish affection, and of love and 
scruples, and all that old absurdity. 1 must, 
begin to live now," added the poor little Mrs. 
Fermor, with a piteous desperation, and almost 
with tears starting to her eyes, “ if ever I am to 
live !" 

“And let it be my task, O dinnost Laura," 
said Mr. lloinaine, starting up into a theatrical 
attitude, “to leach thee this new art. Thy 
Petrarch is indifferently skilled in worldly 
politics, and w^ill bo a guide, philosopher, and 
tViend, There, Miss Manuel. Not so' bad, 1 think. 
We shall make a sensation in our new parts at 
Mamma Fermor’s." 

“ No, no/’ said Pauline ; “ this is all folly, mere 
childish folly. You do not see the danger. 
Come ! come !" she half whispered to Airs. 
Fermor, “ ah ! come with me. You won’t refuse 
me that little favoflr? 1 implore you. 1 have 
somclliiug to say- to you. Come out and 
drive." 

Mrs, Fermor broke from her. “ That is all over 
now. 1 shjvll not. go to you, nor do 1 wiiut you 
to come to me, 1 know you. You have cured 
me, indeed." 

“ 1 tell you it will be ruin, misery, degrada- 
tion," said Pauline, frantically. 

He caught the last w'ords. “ What, you re- 
hearsing too, Miss Alanuel?" he said, with a 
sneer, “Has Lady Laura secured you, too! 
IIow strongly cast we shall be. But come, 
no taiapping with the lovely Laura. I know 
what Miss Manuel is whispering. She has 
played the same pm*t for me this morning 
already.” 

“ 1 dare say 1" said Mrs. Fermor, with diccks 
kindling afresh. “ I have lived but a short time, 
but I have learnt enough to see what tlm 
w'orld is." 

“Well! I started," said he, “with the as- 
sumption that every friend was false, every truth 
(that is every worldly truth) a lie, every profession 
a humbug. Yqu have now convinced me that it 
was so. Sometimes you meet with an agreeable 
surprise, but ninety-nine times out of a hundred 


I am right. You must come to school to me, 
my dear Mts. Fermor." , • 

There was a passion and a tragic intensity 
in all that the two women spoke and did, 
that would have mystified any one else. Mr. 
Bomaine knew what was on foot. For hhai 
the situation was delightful. Mrs. Fermor, 
so full of indignant warmth, her cheeks glow- 
ing with wou^cd pride mH defiance; Miss 
Alanuel piteously imploring, both in looks and 
voice. 

Her last hope was to be alone with this young 
creature ; then she could tell her all, and make 
even an abject submission. She w^ould do mi/- 
thing to stop this horrible mischief, wdiich now 
seemed to her to be spreading every hour like 
some virulent plague. But Romaine seemed to 
understand this also. 

“•This is one of my idle lounging evenings,” he 
said, looking at her steadily; “for a wonder, I 
have nothing to do. Business, thank God, I 
never dirty my fingers with. Bui there arc a 
hundred little gnats wliich come buzzing at me, 
nearly as bad as business— notes and the like. 
]3ut this aftcnio*on I am free. Come, Mrs. Ter- 
mor, shall wc order tea? Let us drown our cares 
in a cheerful bowl." 

Airs. Fermor flew to comply with Ids wish wdth 
an artificial alacrity — still looking at Aliss 
Alanuel. The other saw there was no hope, and 
went away full of sadness, something like despair. 
Never was there such a changed being. She had 
sprung back over the wide crevasse that lay be- 
tween her and the old Eastport times, and was 
the gentle loving upright Pauline again. What 
she had been doing seemed to be the blackest of 
crimes, a spotted leprosy, “O, what am. I to 
do !" she said aloud, in her carriage, “And I can 
do nothing." 

At this moment she saw Fermor sauntering 
along moodily. This was now the shape in which 
most people saw him. In an instant she had 
I stopped her carriage by the pathwa}^ and called 
I to him. He was at her window in a moment. 
This was on the side next the Park rails. 

“0, Captain Fermor!" she said, and ho re- 
marked her excited manner, “ I have just been to 
your house, and I want to speak to you, to tell 

you And yet,” she added, striking her di*ess 

passionately, “ I don’t know how I am to begin 

—or where But you will grant me this one 

favour. I know — I am sure you will." 

The old complacent smile was rising on the 
Fermor lips. Passers-by, reading his face, thought 
what a pleasant little interview was going on at 
the window of that little brougham boudoir. 

“Anything you wish," he said. “You have 
only to ask. Come, what is it P" 

“ You don'tninderstand," she said, in the same 
passionate way. “ Something must be done, and 
done at once, or we know not what mischief may 
come. 1 am accountable for it all ! 1 liave been 
guilty and wicked ; but I declare solemnly I knew 
not what I was doing. You will be generous, 
andP save me, I know. Fly ! leave this country ! 
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leave u^. Put seas l^etwecu lu. , It is the 
onlf cbazkoe. /termtkjrott. must 

not be saot^^lf* , 

He V9S‘ airattfl. *' Fat the seas behreen os,” 
be said,; ywi ask.roe to do this P” 

'* I I do 1” she said. "I woidd repair tlie 

I bare done. I shonld have kept away 
ycrar household, but some miserable fate 
l^s driven me on. I thought I was doing what 
ms light ; but I was bUnd—stone blind*- and I 
was wicked, too. But you -will go P” 

(Other passers-by now looking in enriously, 
and seeing Pauline’s sparkling eyes, said 
within themselves, "Here is a gallant little 
quarrel going on in this public-private place.”) 

He shook his head. There was a be- 
wildered pleasm'e beaming in his eyes. “Any- 
thing but that,” he said. “ You can’t ask me 
that. I could not do it. It is hard to askr me. 
Now, too, that we are beginning to know each 
other, and to understand each other.” 

“ jSJi, that is it !’• she said, with a groan. “ Ton 
don’t understmid me. No one docs. No one 
bmws what I am, or what I Ijave been doing. 
I dare not even hint it to you. But I tell you, 
it is the only chance for me. You will go, will 
you not P’ 

Again tho look of triumph was in his eye. 
** Jo« know,” he said, “my position. I am only 
a slave in that house. I can neither go nor stay. 
They bought me, and 1 must stand by tho terms 
of the bargain.” 

She seemed to see this, and covered her face 
up in her hands. A man passing, who had 
read a good dead of French romance at his club, 
looked back with extraordinary interest, and 
thought it very like a scene in tlie Ames Perdus, 
by Charles Loupgarou. 

“Thenwc are lost,” she said, despairingly, 
“all of us!” She told the coachman to dnvc 
on. 

“ Wait, wait,” said he, hastily ; “ we shall see. 
We must talk of this— I must see you——” 

“Think ! Talk I” she said, angrily. “There 
has been too much of that. We must do now — 
act. But it is all too late.” 

Miss Manuel went home miserable, and 
almost distracted. In her drawing-room she 
flung herself on the sbfa with her face to the 
CUidiions, “ What «»» I to do P” she groaned. 
“ Some curse is on me. Some fury is driving me 
onward.” 

So it seemed, indeed. She was so bound 
up, 80 encompassed about. She could dare 
turnback.^ An iron fate, cruel and pitiless as 
ever lived in a Greek tragedy, was hurrying hor 
on. She thought of the soft suiTei'iug face of her 
lost sister, as it lay before her on that final 
Sunday momiag. 

“ Pool t^t 1 was,” said Pauline, in a fresh 
agony, “wicked, fool! to have thought that so 
sweet a soul could have required to be soothed 
,or laid, by savage and Tuchristian vengeance,” 
and she shuddered as she thought of the 
awful character of the retribution sbe bad 


heiq)ed on the head of that poor artle^ im- 
petuous, but innocent Mrs. Permor, " What is 
to be done?” sbe said, distraotedly. Who is 
there to help me?”. Who indecd'h Not ope in. 
tkrt ^ousc, not her brother, who was watching 
jealously, suspiciously, and now panting for 
prompter Vengeance. 

There was scarcely any equivoque here, such 
as takes place in a play, because Pauline could 
not bring herself to tellPermor bow sbe bad been 
behaving to his wife. Nor, in fact, would she 
have cared now, had she even suspected the 
view he took of her agitated requests. Every 
other consideration was sunk in the one mm 
and object — the undoing of what she had 
done. A skeleton in a cupboard ! Here was a 
decaying mouldering corpse, locked up decom- 
posing, and mottled over with tlie black spots of 
a plague. Day and night she could not shut out 
the image of that pretty, impetuous, fresh young 
creature, whose ruin she had so craftily — 
“ devilishly,” she said to herself— planned. 

Motion — ^action was her only resource. At 
home there was no hope. Those gloomy eyes of 
her brother — now more gloomy and more 
truculent than ever— were upon her. They 
were suspicious, and brought her to account. 
Hanbury she saw again. 

“ What can yon do for me ?” slic said, almost 
onher knees. “Help me! Save me! You once 
loved ii-s, and loved her. 0, /dare not tell you 
what I have done. You cannot guess it even, 
and you will not ask it. But you will help me 
— help her — save that poor cliild !” 

In such wild accusations John Hanbury bad 
no faith. She was one of his Saints. He thought 
long and wi.stfuUy of what he was to do. 

" I would give the world, lie said, earnestly, 
“ and not the world only — ^fbr that would be no 
sacrifice — but my blood, heart, life— everyt hing 
for you! But I am not quick at planning. 
If 1 saw her — that pof^r girl ” 

“ Ah, yes !” said Pauline, eagerly, “ she will 
trust you, she will li^n to you. Speak to her 
in your own natural honest way, and she will 
listen. She bos not this horrible distrust of you, 
though, indeed, it is not her fault. It is only 
natural that she should shrink from me.” 

“Ah,” said Hanbury, sadly, “ if she only knew 
her interest, she would fly to you, she would—” 

“No, no,” said she, hastily; “she is right 
there. You do not know me either. I am not 
a woman for the young and innocent to fly to.” 

Hanbury’s eyes were turned on her, woBdering 
and inquiring. This was the too-scrdpuloos 
sclf-accusation of his Saint. 

“You will go to her,” went on Pauline. " Get 
them away— secretly; get them to leave this 
dreadful Loudon. All of thorn — ^father, husband, 
aU. It is the only chance. . 1 know that wicked 
Romaine ; his W ill gives him power. He has dotle 
everything that he has laid out, and he has laid 
this out. Go quickly,” sbe said, hurriedly, and in 
terror, as if it might be already too late. “Per- 
suade her. See her father. Ho wi^es to leave 




^alt, aad this forms, with the iataluable juices 
of tlie meat, a biCfa&e amottutiuff in bulk to one- 
third of the fluid contained In the raw flesh. 
That brmei» which is so much food destroyed, 
actually ootltains the chief constituents ‘of a 
concentrated sou]) or infusion of the meat. It 
hastdrawu out that essential of food, the ^bumen, 
and, by so doing, left i iic iibres unshielded to 
'OCntx*acfc’'and harden. It has drawn- out the 
phosphoric acid in its phosphate?, the lactic 
acid, a large quantity of the potash, and of other 
vital principles. That done, it is })acked in brine 
and headings of salt, to suffer further loss pf its 
essential constituents, leaving the residuum of 
mere fi brine so hard that it often requires to be 
cut with a saw or chopper instead of a knife. 
That^hardness is even looked upon as one of the 
tests of good Cure, though it is the sign of a 
degree or privation of its” requisite constituents 
that makes the meat unlit to serve its purpose in 
the reproduction of the flesh of those wlio eat it. 
Lemon-juice has to be used as one means of 
making up for the loss. This process of curing 

is, in fact, said by Liebig to destroy the nourish- 
ing power of one hundred-weight in three of all 
the meat attacked by it. In Glasgow jilonc, 
albumen equal in amount to a Imndred and 
ciglity-seven tons of meat, and, at sixpence a 
pounH, equal in value to more than ton thousand 
pounds of money, lost every winter. We de- 
stroy in this uay tueuty-five thousand pouneW 
worth of meat every curing season.* A further 
loss occurs in the use of this cured meat from 
the fact that it can be cooked only in one way, 
by boiling. Yvt more of its juices ^llicn }«iss into 
the liquor, which is too salt to ho used in food 
as a broth, or as the basis of a soup or gravy. 11 
is the probonce in it of alltbosc soluble essentials 
of healthy flesh that makes the soup of meal — 
which contains no fibrin, but only tliat part 
which the ourer draws out into his brine— so 
nourishing and invigorating as it is known by 
experience to be. A dog fed upon bread and 
gelatine lost onc-third of its weight, and was 
about to die. Pour tablespooufuls of soup were 
then added to each mess, and from that time the 
ammal recovered. Wind was thus added to the 
animal food of tlic dog, is wliat, in his salt junk, 
IS taken away from the animal food of tljc 
sailor. 

The meats preserved in tins as sick comforts 
are made costly by the bulk and waste of the in- 
nutritious fluid necessary for the boiling, tin* 
geiatine soup that forms a coubidcrablc part of 
the package. A gelatine commission at Paris, 
under the physiologist Majcndie, fed dogs 
liberally with gelatine as long as they would eat 

it. After a time they refused to touch it, and 
died as soon as dogs of the same size, age, and 
weight who had eaten nothing; sooner by six, 
cigWjMljjeir days, than dogs supplied with water 

French scientiilc men tried till 
theWmealtb would bear no more the effect of a 
gelatine diet upon themselves. And the result 
of ike inquiry was, “ tliat gelatine, so far 
^‘^^'^infcreasing, diminishes the nutritive value 
d, as it does not disappear in the body 


without leaving a residue.” We still often see 
jelly in a sick-room used with the superstition 
that an invalid is nourished by the use of it. 
There is a little stimulus in any wine it may 
eontain, a little wholesomcness in any dash of 
lemon-juioci meohauical value as a means of 
moistening the lips ; but as food, the jelly is of 
absolutely loss use than an equal quantity of 
water. The juices of meal in strong broths, 
milk, cream, and a liHJe wine or branay of the 
purest quality, are, with water or lemonade, 
when solid meat cannot be taken, the best sup- 
ports of the sick body. 

I Urging the knowledge of the day against the 
barbarous fashion of meat-curing hitherto in 
use, and backed by ilic emphatic testimony of 
! Barou Liebig to the value of liis own sugges- 
tion, Mr. John Morgan, professor of anatomy 
to the Irish Koyal College of Surgeons, urges 
the adoption ol a new and very simple and 
effectual process for the preservation of meat 
for fooil. Ills method is obviously sound, and 
it has been tested both in England and Prance 
with the best results. The animal is killed by 
a blow on the head that pierces the brain, and 
causes instantaneous death. The chest is im- 
mediately opened, and the heart has two cuts 
made in it ; one into the rip;ht side, by wliicli out 
ruslu's the blood of the veins ; aud one into ihc 
left side, in the left ventricle, by which out 
rushes the blood of the arteries. When the 
blood has ceased flowing, a pipe is introduced 
I through the left ventricle into the gntat blood- 
vessel, the aorta, which is the trunk from which 
tlie whole system of arteries branch out to con- 
nect themselves by innumerable small ramifica- 
tions, called the capillary vessels, throughout 
the whole substance of the body with the points 
of the ramiti cat ions of the return system of 
vt'ins. Then the small veins run into the 
greater, and all tend to run together till they 
pour their cuirent, aerated by the lungs, in full 
stream back into the heart. The pipe intro- 
duced into tl)e one "real artciial vessel, by which 
the circulation of blood through the body starts 
out of the heart, is coupled to a stop-cock fixed to 
twenty or thirty feet of guttu percha tubing, by 
which, when the stop-cock is turned, brine, with 
a little nitre, flows from a tank raised as high as 
the tube into the emptied blood-vessels. Thus 
the brine is forced by hydraulic pressure through 
the whole circulating system so readily, that 
in a few seconds it begins to rush out at the 
other tide of the heart, and in about two minutes 
it will have all run tlirongii the arteries, capil- 
laries, and veins even of an ox, wasliing them 
thoroughly. This is the preliminary rinse. All 
the ways being made clear and dean, the Uioisiou 
on the right side of tiie heart is closed with a 
strong sliding forceps. There is put into the imk 
above, or is ready in another tank, whatever pre- 
I seiwativc material it is desired to use; the stop* 
cock is turiieil, and this preserving fluid cir- 
culates also. This time it cannot rush out at 
the other side of the heart, so that it distends 
the vessels aud is taken up by the flesh sur- 
rounding ihc minute capillaries (whence the 
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Hood flow® wbextver ikiag fiesb is pricked) in part, a very great beat in the biscuiCidrying 
every Part the Bttbefcanofi of the anim^^ For loft (about a hundred and twenty degsrpcs) 
general patposea the pmetving fluid may be was need saeeessfolly, and the drying apeom^ 
made with a gaUon of saturated brine imd thi^e pli^ed in a few days. Other pieces were htiiB§ 
ounces of saltpetre to the hundred-weight, but in the cooperage chimney, and dried after a tw 
Professor Morgan points out that important weeks^ time. By the report of the officers, both 
constituents of food^ugar, for example, and a these meats having been packed dry in ordinary 
dash of phosphoric acid, half an ounce to the barrels till August 30, 1864t, when opened and 
lijandred-weigttt~niay be artificially added ; and examined at tliat date were pronounced per- 
even spicing and flavouring with peppe!*, cloves, fectly preserved, showing that so far, after the 
and condiments, lactic acid, or sauer-krnut. If lapse of seven months, the material is sound, 
it be desired at once to coagulate the albumen and capable of preservation through the hot 
mid give a f^set" to the meat, a boiling-hot in- summer months, in barrels, and^ tjmt without 
jection can be used, or it can be used cold. In the erection of any special apparatus, in the first 
, this process there is no machinery nor costly instance, as would be desirable for the drying, 
j plant required. A large cask fixed aloft will June and August last I operated before 

serve for a tank, and the apparatus is only a a commission at lioclicfort, appointed by the 
j pipe, and a gutta percha tube with a stop-cock, iVcncli government, and prepared botli oxen 
j no more than one man can carry. A whole ox and sheep, in the height ol a continental sum- 
j can in this way be prepared with ease in ten mcr, with perfect success, though with but cx* 
! minutes, at the cost of not more than a shilling ; temporised apparatus. When dried some time, 
! a sheep can be prepared for a few pence ; and, the meats were prepared as ragofit, beefsteak, 
i after the meat has been lying about three- chop, the latter oi course grilled. Nothing 
quarters of an hour to give time for saturation could be belter, particularly than the beefsteak, 
of the tissues, rt can at once be cut up into Soup was also prepared of excellent flavour and 
pieces of whatever size and form may be thought appearance, tiius showing the value of this ma- 
luost convenient and suitable for drying. Dried ferial for invalids, while from the artificial addi- 
between decks or aloft— if the fresh meat be tluis tion of sugar, phosphoric acid, potash^ &c., it is 
I stored on board ship, or anywhere in a good manifestly particularly suited to the require* 

current of air, with or without a little smoke — ruents of thp sailor — invalid or in health/* 

j this becomes dry meat, from which not one of Of the millions of cattle and sheep in South 

j ’ the essential constituents has been removed, and America and Australia and in the Falkland 

to which even some essentials of licalth may Islands, whose dried flesh may be used for 
have been added, Sacli moat so dried can be giving health and strength to the overcrowded 
packed in cases of sheet iron, in barrels or tins, labourers of the old countries, only a little meat 
j either after dipping each piece in melted fat to has found its way into the three kingdoms. 

. prevent contact with moisture, or by packing Though not so palatable tis our own butchers* 

I in dry sawdust, or sawdust and charcoal mixed meat, it is, in proportion to the nourishment 
I in equal parts. When it is to be used, it is contaiiicd in it, five times as cheap. As coin- 
i washed free from packing dust, steeped or not pared with the corned or impoverished beef of 
I steeped for a few hours iii cold water, and then our army and navy, wdiich is often so hard that it 
cooked at discretion. It will broil into tender can be carved into ornaments like wood, the beef 
steaks, or roast, or boil, or hash, or make a rich from Monte Video is found to contain in a 
j soup fit even for the use of invalids. Retaining hundred parts three instead of twenty-one of 
' all its requisite ingredients, because of tlic loss fat, but fifty-seven instead of seven of the nitro- 
j of water, this dry meat packs into one-third the genised substance, and twenty-one or more iu- 
compass of fresh meat, or of the unmanageable, stead of ten parts of the ash, which represent 
half-nutritious cured meat in its bath of brine, the most essential constituent8’'of food, A young 
For use in the army and navy this method Dublin feurgeon was sent out to Monte Video 
has the great advantage that, if two or three last March to cure some of the beef there ac- 
n)en in every ship or regiment understood the cording to Professor Morgan's plan, and a hun- 
vei’y simple use of an apparatus costing only a dreoouUocks* carcases have been prepared aud 
few shillings, whenever the ship touched or forwarded, preserved whole without cutting and 
the regiment came where oxen or sheep could drying, the skin even to the tip of the tail being 
be bought, a fresh store of the best provisions supplied with blood-vessels, to which the pre- 
could, at only a nominal outlay for the curing serving fluid penetrates in following the course 
proeeas^ be laid in quickly and easily. of the blood's circulation. Medicated meat has 

Professor Morgan adds to his explanation of been prepared very successfully in this manner 
a iqethod that speaks Tor itself, hue or two as tonic hams, charged with a small but suffi- 
Moles of experiments made for the testing of its cieuf (and in that form tasteless) dose of iron* 
efficacy. And what as to the quantity Ol meat on which 

He says ; “In January and February last I we may draw for cheap food when the new class 
was allowed to prepare fifteen oxen for the Ad- of merehani. butchers shiill have learnt what 
miralty at Deptford. In twenty -four hours they can do? OuthePampa&of South America, 
some of the meat was packed as usued in barrels, to look there only, caillc liuve jnoreased to a 
and some pieces put to dry in the most conve- fabiflous number, all descended from some dozen 
nient situations at the victualling; yard. With animals brought by the settlers from old Spaj-Z^ 
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At tlie presets id!k>i 9riii;r lor iJl tliat 
BTt wiw4i»m^Q0o^ tif ttiufo bjr sale to tl*e 
(mim4mm ^ «ftMc(ros^ aiod ollienm^ it is 
calouisMi thai the wmSm douhlea emy four 
years I f%»B proprietor of an estancia^ or cattle 
esifritoy aml^s buliocks ol all the inalea^ exc^t- 
iiw OM to evex7 twenty oems^ that proportion 
hwe foemd most favourable to iuorease without 
dmage of stock by the oemtests that arise 
among the cattle themsflres when bolls are too 
ntmerous* The air is wholesome, grass and 
water abound, there arc no murrains or epi- 
dmios of any kind to distress the cattle. Their 
herds live under the purest natural conditms, 
and although they don't grow fat as our own 
inactive stall-fed oxen do, their flesh is the more 
fit to be meat for vigorous and healthy men. 
r When any of tliese catlle are bought for the 
I market or the saladcro, agreement is made by 
tbc purchaser as to number, age, and condition. 
The oxen are usually chosen from two yeai*s and 
a half old and upwards, cows from three years 
and upwards, quality from “ good beef," which 
means lean kine, to fat. Tim contract having 
been signed, the business of making troop is set 
about bymouuicd horsemen. The cattle being 
driven into a mass, a few tame decoy cattle arc 
placed at a distauce, and, as they arc let out, a 
lew at a time, to run tow'ards these, the buyer 
I •selects his beasts, and the selected cattle are 
chased to the gathering-place, the otliers driven 
I off into their boundless pastures. For about 
i six. hundred yards a young bullock of the 
j Pampas will outrun a good horse, but after iliat 
the horse’s power of endurance masters him. 

! When tbc required number has been got to- 
j golher, the separated herd is looked over for 
strays of a sort not bargained for or not to be 
I sold, and for calves that have followed tlie cows. 

I The troop rightly made up — is a day's work 
j to get aaout tbirec hundred together, and the 
I purchases for tlic saladeros are usually of from 
, five hundred to a thousand at a time— the pur- 
I chased herd is driven off, and will become that 
I good beef of which the Scotch have already 
made some progress towards discovering the 
use. Sold at threepence <a pound, tliis beef, 

; although cured or dried m the old ways, is 
I bcgiimmg now to be appreciated in England ; 

for it makeb good soup and savoury stew4s^will 
I keep as ham or bucou is kept to be cut at, bit 
by bit, fulfilling tltc requisite condition of a 
meat-store in the labourer's cottage. Thus it 
takes away that difficulty in the use of fresh 
J butcbersS{^,iBiieat winch has hitherto driven our 
, labourers to use bacon, aitliough bacou is less 
I imtritioiis than meat, and, pound for pound, 

' more costly. 

* As for iliose methods of curing meal by which 
two hundred tons of good animal food are de- 
stroyed auuuaUy in Glasgow alone, and in Ame- 
rica~where foiw millions of pigs were cured 
last year in only eight statcs~thc waste is yet 
more Qiiorihous^ a way has been lately suggested 
of mSfiing oven here the beat of a bad job. The 
mrinej too salt for human food, really contains. 


0» m him a tbrong uoup of the Jiwst i*ro- 
emB juieea withdrawn fiwm iba mw. Xt has 
been {woposed to got the saltjout df hf 

a aimj^ imphioaiUoii of diemiatry. Tm brine u 
put into Otoed akiim, and the riuuos are soaked 
in water. a common and importimt process 
in the chemistry of nature— >ox whioh clierry 
bra&dy is the most familiar iliustration— the 
salt will pass out through the skin and water 
wiU passim, as cherry juice passes out through 
the cherry skin and brandy passes in. The re- 
sulting liquor in the skin is said to be a dilute 
soup that can lie concentrated, flavoured, and 
prepared into nutritious food. 


OUT AT ELBOWS. 

Some people are always out at elbows. Give 
them to-day a new coat made of the thickest 
broadcloth, and sewed wifh the stoutest thread, 
and to-morrow there will be a hole, udth the 
protruding ulna 1 hrubtiug itself into public notice 
as usual. No .amount of broadcloth will keep 
their elbows decent ; and you may stitcli up all 
the chasms of the Alps booner than you can 
keep their seams together: the man or the 
woman born out at elbows will die oat at elbows, 
and though their fricnils spend their lives in 
darning over the rents, the darns will be only 
Penelope's webs at tlie best, and the ni^ht will 
undo what the day has wrought. As well might 
you try to fill Chat Moss with garden^momd 
shovelled in by spadefuls, as to knit up certain 
lives into good order and a tolerable sufSciency : 
you may give money, help, advice, example, till 
you are weary — you may go to unheard-of trouble 
to get this presentation and that office — ^vou 
may do a little bit of jobbery and a great deal 
of nepotism, some bribery and more caioiety, to 
have them settled and comfortably clad and pro- 
vided for. It is all to no good. Seams will still 
unrip and elbows will btill protrude. These 
persons arc destined by an inexorable fate and 
an unlucky constitution to be always in tatters. 

By no means absolute to poverty is out-at- 
elbowism ; for poverty has often a scrupulous 
regard to rents and seams. Go into a house where 
elbows are out — ^no matter what the moans, no 
matter how they may bo sought to be hidden— 

I here they arc, obtrusive, denuded, dominant. 
Whatever the wealth in such a house, there will 
be the elbows— thrust into your face at every 
turn. Bine at this house: the dinner of rich 
meats will be served on a soiled, perhaps a tit- 
tered, tablc-covcr ; the massive silver forks will 
be tarnished ; the service will be fragmentary ; 
the organisation incomplete ; some want will be 
sure to bo seen in every comer, and elbows, 
naked, red, and pointed, where should bkve 
been a fluting of velvet or an cider-dovrn 
cushion. Magnificent furniluro which the house- 
inaid does not consider it is in her wages 
to dnst; large rooms with grand ceilings, 
and the stifled atmosphere of a house never 
thoroughly cleansed and never . thoroughly 
opened ; gorgcotis apparel Costing many sums. 
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bat a ^iii)la<»p'4>bBa)g4flai^ 

Of^y am m&utu, vbat in tbat 4 kx sbada X 
atN^jitn boJov ]|f«iai‘«^ St «otttnfeta a little 
airkmvrdlr witk the brilluihtB beloir ead tbe 
poiaMaoe above wd dk> 70a not tluafc it voold 
be aa well to ettpby the eltemiat^ of Brovm 
Wnuisor, and the ^inanues of a Beam towel, to 
trr aad rooOTO ita aapleaaaat ai^gesticmsP 
That ia a (am of protruding elboviam not in* 
fieqnently seen viut certain people not to the 
nianner of doae seams aad rterfeet maienal 
bom— 4b, indeed, rather an emblem and ensign 
of the small bemnings which never thought it 
worth while to learn the fit aseignmeat of great 
6udiiigs)« 

Sum people as these have good horses badly 
groomed, and a showy carriage with scratched 
paint and a lining not impeccable ; they have 
la^ gardens growing a plentiful supply of 
wmdsi grtmd greenhouses a^ a lack of iruit ; 
many servants and scant service ■ and more cry 
than wool on every occasion; they have draw- 
ing-rooms crowded with furniture huddled about 
as if dancing reels and jigs nith the figure gone 
astray; their oniamrnts of price are usually 
fractured in some of their members, not even 
riveted ; chipped, not even cemented ; they liave 
fine jewellery which they wear at small tea- 
parties over dowdy dit^ses; they have wealth 
and luxury and even beauty 011 1 lie roll-call of 
their iiosscssinus, and yet tlicir whole surround- 
ings have that iudcsciibable air of disorder and 
unfitness whicli is the \ery ^onl of out-at- 
elbowism, copper-plated or gold refined. Dirt, 
confusion, disorder, are all so many elbows, 
which the evil genii ever warring with the 
better spirits that else would govern the world 
of man, square defiantly before one’s face. They 
belong to no rank and arc the nihcntance of 
no condition; being to be fouud sprawling 
akimbo on the kitchen dresser and delicately 

I ioised on the imperial throne alike, with pit- 
lolcs convenient dug into the tables of every 


degree iutermediato 
There is the out-at-elliow look of the shut-up 
house where everyiliing soem.s afraid of the 
daylight; and the out-at-elbow look of the 
breezy house— the house which always has all its 
doors and windows open, with never a chimney- 
corner from garret to basement, whose inhabi- 
tants are ain|)hibious and catarrh-proof, and 
where a headache is a misdemeauour, and chil- 
liuflss but a slmde lighter than immorality. A 
charming place to stay at, but as little llome 
to the fonr-walls and clost'-window-luving Eng- 
lishman as a tent on a mountaiu-top, or one’s 
maitross 8 pi*cad in on Eastern khan ; ^rhaps 
as healthy and as froe as botli, or cither, but 
not a whit cozier— a perforated life, with ven- . 
tilating holes. bored in every hat crown and: 
rents at every elbow point — tree and easy and 
he^ihful and breeay, wd all that, but wanting 
kultting up, and etiiolung ti^ther, and putting 
into shape ; wanting, in fimt,' its elbows covered 
up iu duffel and a comforter about its neck. : 

, Then Ihoro is the out«at-elbow look of the tin. 
tidy suddki-class house, where dpmestio refine- 


i»8|«*rt5|ta not grown, «ad tiftirtw.aecd- 
iMd. Tw w th*i botue where the ht^niseXot 
met ferntta m i state of unpiepaisdawr s&d 
duKttier; flfas dmwing-room Uttered with stoedt- 
hogs to and flunel petticoats to nudEe; 
thd hearth uaswe]^ : the htacheon muubs upcoi 
the floor ; and my lady and her danghtns muQbd 
np in old shawls and oomfbrtahle but unlovely 
jadsets, generally with oolds in their heads (un- 
tidy people are oflen aflUcted with calarth), and 
sdways dreadfallybusy. and dreadfully ashamed. 

As arace, artists are of the out-at-elbow class : 
for the most part jagged and noordered, discon- 
nected and in fragments ; as if life was a aeries 


What does it signify it but the hexagon is tnue 
whether it is stitched into a counterpane, good 
against the cold on winter nights, or left loose 
in a box of odds and ends ? The beaniy of a 
port, not the fitness of the whole, is what most 
artists crave ; and if a bit of scarlet is wanted 
in the right-hand corner— why, naint that pro- 
truding elbow scarlet, and let the dull critics 
abuse you if they will for unfitness uid misuse. 
What matters ? you have your bit of scarlet iu 
the rigiit-hand comer, and your soul rests and 
is satisfied. 

Authors are sad sinners in tins direction ; that 
is, as a class ; for there are illustrious exceptions. 
There are offices of literature where order is 
kept; aud officers of literature who are as 
punctual and rational as other men of business ; 
men who can keep their books and attend to their 
accounts— -places where proofs issue clean, and 
to their time, where things are put straight 
when they go awry, aud where dust, crooked 
lii.es, ’ and topsiturviness generally, would be 
official misdemeanours met with a severity nut 
to be lightly encountered. I know such an 
office as this of my own experience ; and a 
pleasant office it is too, for business and other 
matters. I also know an artist’s studio— the 
Italianised word is dying out, and study is 
taking its place— which does not smell of stale 
cigars, whore the painter looks like a Christian 
audnot like a wild man of tlie woods lately dressed 
lit Holy well-street, aud where Ciytie'and the 
Milo Venus are in their natural colours and not 
grimed an iucb*Uiick with dust ; and, hy-the-br, 
why should ai lists* casts alwap be so grimed F 
Is there an artistic value in the d^pened 
shadow, and more pronounced hues, which is M 
ever so much greater worth than the sno’obish 
good of deanlmess aud Mary’s duster F 

An artist’s life is a strange out-at-clbowy kind 
of existence altogether. The ideal artist of a 
certain school knows nothing either of the two 
and two, or of the fina l disappearance of the 
eaten cake.. He has been slow to Icam the worth 
of oommon sense indeed in most things ; slow to 
lenm the value of well-clotbcd elbows— slower 
than any other class, undoubtedly; but he is 
rationahsiiyg now, darning up hts rents, and 
stitohittg together bis seams, and patting in both 
patblies and (vaddiiig, as is needful to a working 
world ; spucially agoiust the knees and elbows. 
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Privileged clas5<!s'«b^fti|t; Htrir terribly ii^CB p^t out at cltews’ spme- 

nto; and swept atitowiti the ipst^ happily, is tiniest' Once dff the rails is, people, 

the privilegedoirtri^t^clbowism.of ibe artist world, to be always with their elbows in the mud, try- 
It is very sad to tratch the gradual Xalling ing vainly to work thrir way back to the t4'am* 
into oat-atretbowism Of things new and bright road of success again. Shabby, ilUbund, Jiopc- 
and lovely; the gAdiial decay and dismtegra- less, desperate— will those ragged elbows ever 
tioia of what ohtjo looked as solid as granite, and get themselves cleansed from the mire and 


as durable as the everlasting hills. For things, decently clothed in honest broadcloth again ? 
as well as people, get out at elbows; and time In some cases certainly not, where fate and 
wears holes in feeling as well as in velvet and nature have predestined ; in others, mayhap. 


corduroy. Love and hope and happiness and yes; but^ out-at-elbowism is hiore often a peri . 
aspiration all go threadbare, "and fall into rents inanent institution than a temporary disease, 
as the months pass on arid winter frosts wither and seams once unripped are not easy to re* 
up and blight the last of the summer flowers, stitch. Very bad is this state when it comes 
In the youth and heyday of our life our moral to a man on the lower half of the great highway ; 
elbows are covered an inch thick with generous when the energy and hope Of youth are dimmed, 
padding; and we scout as sacrilege the idea that and the shadows are lengthening in the evening 
we shall ever go ragged, whatever happens to sunset. It is rare when a man can patch up his 
our neighbours. Impossible that we, burning elbow-rents after fifty ; for once in tatters always 
fiery hot with poetry and zeal, should ever calm in tatters, according to some, and it is difficult 
down into prose and vulgar fractions— that our to convince the hard-headed that elbows now 
plulauthropic designs for regenerating mankind naked can ever clothe themselves in decent 
should subside iuto trading on our neighbours* array again. Strong too is the clothed man*s 
necessities — that our poetic flights into the instinct against denuded elbows — strong as the 
regions of the beautiful and the true should end horror of the plump ortolan when the lean snake 
in the Icarian sea of the useful and the expedient, fixes on him the charmed eye which presages a 
Look at tlie wedding coat, and the wedding transfer of adipose tissue. Denuded elbows, 
gown too, for the matter of that. Bright, new, like lean snakes, hare little shame and no 


glossy, stainless, intact, do they not look as if mercy. The natural man protruding through 
fiishioned for a lifetime? as if their brightness the artificial covering of conventional tailordom 
could never fade ? their gloss be never rubbed demands boldly his natural inheritance, and, 
away ? their wholeness never broken ? And yet never stopping to ask how your porridge-pot is 
what is the truth of that wedding wardrobe? filled or if you have supper cnougn left for yorir* 
In many cases out-at-elbowism before the year self, undauntedly thrusts his elbow in your face, 
is fulfilled ; in some before the wedding feast is and claims a share of the beer he has not 
cold ; in almost all before life is ended ; in only brewed and of the bread he has not baked. 


a gracious few, so few that we can all count up 
on our fingers the rare examples known to us, 
the seams Kept close and the nap unrubbed to 
the last, and the gloss and the beauty and the 


But then, be is naked and hungry ; and can we 
wonder ? 

There are two sides to everything; and 
though all manner of help and kindness and 


wholeness the same in the end as was in the generosity and patching up of our neighbours 
beginning. Only a few gracious instances of ragged elbows— taking our own coat if need 
this preservation of the wedding garment known be, for the tailoring of mercy— is of the pure 
to any of us ; but scores of those in which there law of God in the dealings of man with his fel- 
are threadbare places, and jagged holes, and lows, yet there is also a good in the sturdy 
elbows all abroad, and premature dilapidation, and appreciation of self-help and independence, 
bitter repentance for the special pattern accepted which may (it has this dangerous tendency, I 
—others so muchmore suited, maybe, reiectea! — admit) run into hardness and want of charity 
and enduring irritation with the Enduring towards the troubles which a little sympathy 
indeed, ofttimes to the life’s end. And when could avert, and a little timely help tide over 
elbows once get adrift from the padding and into the current of success again. Still, turn- 


close stitching of the wedding garment, I doubt 
if any amount of darning and fine drawing can 


ing the thing round once more, it is a truth, 
though sorrowful and humiliating, tiiat if there 


re-cover them before they get swathed for ever- was always a tailor for every hole, dbows 
lasting in the shroud. You may darn up any would be peroetually rubbing into nudity, and 
other hole bat this ; bankruptcy, insolvency, seams yrould be perpetnally unripping with* 
even a hole in your good name, a hole in your out ever an attempt at sclf-damitig, euro 
heart, and the doctors say one in vour head, that some one would be found to take that 


heart, and the doctors say one in your head, 
friendship out of order (though this is difficult); 


that some one would be found to take that 
labour on himself, and rig up the luckless 


habits out at elbows (and this is difficult too), ragamuffin as good as new agma, and at his 

short, maybe mended and restored own cost. And it is a question whether the 

^ in once the wedding coat gets thread- loveliness of universal chprity would compen- 
rd;..(he bride’s white satin soiled, and the sate for the ugliness of chronic out-at elboUrism 
y^njugal oat-;at-elbowifim sets in, bid contept to be pauperised, to be fed with fobd 
jeo needle and thread, for there will be it has not earned, and tq live on labour it 
ing of those rents, and no restoring* of will not share. After a man’s elbows are 

his Own ; and. when they do get denuded 9; 
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is bis daty* «nd none fiber's* to re>OQTor 
them deoea% and to patch op the, boles dis* 
erectly. 


A LAJDt ON THE PEAK OP 
TENEEIPPE. 

“ Yes,” says Mr, Piazei Smyth— be who has 
gone to photograph by the light of magnesium 
wire the inner chambers of the great pyramid — 
"Yes. my wife and 1, and the great telescope, 
the Pattiuson equatorial, all lived up on the 
Peak, nearly eleven thousand feet above the sea 
level, for over twenty days, not to sneak of 
more than a month previously spent by the same 
party, minus that particular telescope, ott a 
sister peak at a smaller height of nine thousand 
feet. And ray wife was under canvas too, with 
nothing hut a wall of rough stones to keep tent 
and all from being carried down into the cloud 
sea that lay some five thousand feet below us.” 

** She must have been a woman in a million,” 
says Joblings. lint then Joblings is a heretical 
old bachelor. Every one of us married men 
knows one wife at least who would have gone up 
with her husband, if it was only to “see that he 
didn’t get into mischief;” but not many, we 
fancy, would, like Mrs Piazzi Smyth, have them- 
selves jiroiiosed to take neither tabic nor chair, 
and endured to si* on bozos, and cat off packing- 
cases. 

Hefore we go up the mountsin with the 
Edinburgh astronomer, let us liarc a word nr 
two about these “Port unale Islands,” so well 
known to the ancients, so thoroughly forgotten 
till quite late on in the middle ages. Pliny, 
wlxo wrote about everything— lie used to stop 
his litter at every “ objeel of intcre-st” that be 
passed, and straightway book it in his journal, 
writing liimself to ensure greater eonectucss, 
and sol after the usual Koman fashion, by means 
of a slaTC-atnanueusis— Pliny tells us all about 
the Canaries. The old Oreelvs called them the 
“Islands of the Blessed;” hut PlKniiciaii skip- 
pers soon found out that there were no more 
ghosts thete tlian elsewhere. Juba of Mauri- 
ttuiia, Pliny’s authority, had been there; and 
had brought home two of the big dogs for which 
they wore famous. It is the dogs, and not the 
birds, which gave them their name. 

The newspapers told us how the Cape Verde 
Islands sufl’ered lately from a killing drought : 
a very dry year may at any time inflict a like 
oabimity oft the Canaries, 'fne most eastern 
island is still an aotivo volcano. Tlie Peak itself 
is only dormant: iu 1705 it sent forth terrible 
lava streanu, which swept right over the town 
of Qaraohico, and fillcu up the only decent 
harbour in the island; and it has been at 
work several times since. Very little is pro- 
duced in the islands since the vine disease. 
Canary wine is pretty nearly gone ; Falstaff now- 
a-^lays drinks pale brandy am “ bittab benh 
he lisps, does the moaern .Falstaff, and is 
altogether a, very different person from honest 
old jack. Cochineal and its cactus are fast 


superseding the vine. Canary-birds, however, 
are not likely to become extinct; in their na- 
tive islands they sing on the wing; each dock 
is said to have its own peculiar song, but vre 
must not tliink the “jonques,” so populttr 
among us, form the mnjonty in a flock. A 
mixture of brown and olive green and gievish 
yellow is the prevailing colour. That bright 
vellow tint is a disease, stamping exceptional 
beauty on the sufferer ; just as the hectic flush 
makes a common-place faoc look handsome. 
The first ship-load of canaries brought to 
Europe was wrecked off Elba; this was towards 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
birds escaped for the time; but they U'mo 
eagerly hunted through Elba till not one 
of them was left. Spitalfields and Norwich 
are great "places for rearing and teacliing 
canaries. The Morwich meu have generally 
voted for the sturdier dark-colourcd birds ; the 
Spitalfields men prefer the “jonques.” The 
price whicii a journeyman weaver will give for 
a well-trained bird would astonish a lady who 
thinks three half-crowns “quite enough” to pay 
for a eaiiary. 

And now what took the “ great equatorial” 
and lots of scientific gear — electrometers, 
thermonmltijiliers, wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers of all kinds — to this ont-of-the-way 
quarter? it was Sir Tsnac Newton who 
had been pointing out the way for a long time. 
\Vh.at the Bible says of men of faith is true also 
of men of seienec — being dead, they yet speak. 
.Tust a Imndred and thirty years before Mr. 
Piazzi Snijth sailed, Newton "had written thus: 
“Telescopes eaiinot be so formed as to take 
away that confusion of rays which arisetli from 
the tremors of the atmosphere. The only 
iTmedy is a most serene and quiet air, such 
as may, perhaps, be found on the tops of the 
highest mountain^, above the grosser clouds.” 

Astronomers had often wanted to^ follow out 
Bit Isaac’s liint ; but it is an expensive affair to 
carry a big telescope to the top of a mountain — 
your inoiintain, too, must be in the tropics, or 
else no one could live long enough at iti ton to 
make a proper series of observations. At last, 
in Isofi, the Astronomer Uoyal persuaded the 
Lords of the Admiralty to give five hundred 
pounds— a sum small, indeed, compared with 
wimt they spend in altering some ship, woU 
enough as it i.s, into something else that it was 
never meant to bo— but still a great deal to be 
'given in a letup “ for scientific purposes.” 
Whatever virtue may be, science in England is 
generally her own reward. This five hundred 
pounds was to pay for "a scientific mission 
jo the Peak of Teneriffe.” Many friends Icut 
instruments; and Itobert Stephenson offered 
hw yacht (fancy old Stephenson’s son having a 
yacht !) ; else wo don’t think Mr. Smyth would 
have done it at> the price : certainly he would not 
have managed so well as be did, for the car- 
penter and second mate of the Titauia were^- 
valuable in contriving house accommodation 
on tho mountain ; our blue-jackfets being pro- 
verbially able to turn their hands to anything. 
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Aajboiv Ml foil «iff a ship into ta 
open baH % 'veather, can, ^ aiuHi- 
ptyiM semilold, icuqpne what 

the KnilbUi^ ^toihMw nmst have felt when 
he W1 to una at Stota Cron Wece thvy 
eilMi tho ^Fortanale Isles'’ becsase ytai are 
Iwiisf if Ttin get well ash<we without mishaps P 
or because the moment yon are ashore you are 
in full tropical warmth and snnshine, a pleaspt 
ehange i^r the wet blanket of the Trade*wind 
nigioa F Mi. Smyth feilcd to see the Peak in the 
l^d way in which some travellers have done. 
SW>ple have talked of sighting it i en miles out at 
sea : ourauthor is thanlclulto catch a momont^ 
gWpse of it through a g!^ of cloud, while lying 
off a misty breaker>coast which retdinds him of 
mmy a rough bit alcmg the shores of Scotland. 
His first good view of it is from the great lava 
plain, ;^t with old walls of basalt, which was 
the ori^nal (probably submarine) crater, and 
from one corner of which the present Peak rises. 
He got up thus far within six days of his land- 
ing, with a long team of twenty mules and 
drivers — ^thc latter so honest and trustworthy, 
that nothing is ever lost, nor anything stolen, 
except some of the water-supply, (inajara is 
their destination, a peak just ou the lip of the 
vast old crater of whieh ue have spoken, nine 
thousand feet high; and here they have got 
comfcwtablj fixed, twenty-four days after leaving 
England. 

Everybody who has written about the Peak 
makes a great dual of the zones of vegetable 
life through which you pass iu the ascent. Tlie 
island itself, whicli, by the way, is not all 
"Peak," being sixty miles long, and from six 
to thirty wide, produces the usual tropica) plants 
down by the sea ; then come the snb-tropicals, 
lemons, oranges, figs, and so forth; then, at 
one thousand nine hundred feet, nothing but 
pears and a few jieaehes ; heaths apjiear at two 
thousand four hundred feet ; English grasses at 
two thousand eight hundred feet ; at lour tiiou- 
Bsuid seven hundred begins the codeso, an aro- 
matic sort of aoada peculiar to the island ; then 
a few pine-trees (the whole mountain used to 
be girdled with them — they will have lo be re- 
idwtcd if the inhabitants wish to sa\>. their 
garden mould, much ot it bnmgbt across from 
Africa ; as it is, the winter rains are washing it 
wholeside into the sea; all the “terracing" in 
the world is a very poor protcclion compared to' 
that afforded by the fibrous roots of a tree) ; ' 
higher still, at five thousand three hundred feet, 
they find the retama, anothur plant known only 
here, C^ftisus uubigemis is its name, a kind of 
broom, which has the power of lasting six 
months, if necessary, without water, and of 
throwing wit such a supply of flowers, that the 
natives of the lower level bring up their bees 
ev^ year, that they may take advantage of the 
retaAia blossoming. The gwwth of one of these 
al|||iar plants is a lesson in patient emlurouee. 

littlfi tender seedling bending to the 
nr ?5iading avalanche of otinkery materials, 
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hu|;iioim into a sturdy little dusq, it bends bunk 
to regain lost ground. Thra eemes the 
fetU-grown phuat, a joy to bees and to the bit of 
sou which It overahsmtra, Isoting fenny a year, 
while the whole hilkside % little rad litUe goes 
i crumbling, and scraping, and eltdiag down ihuiI 
I it. Then oomes the stage of deegy^ till nothing 
is left but a dead white stump, wHh a few 
mouldering branches lying bdow it, very useful, 
though, to travellers who mean to eomp out at 
two miles above the sim level, and who, of course, 
have not brought their fuel with them. Cross- 
ing the pli^ which forms the interior the old 
“crater of elevation” must have been rough 
work enough ; what with ridges of greenstone, 
and blocks of trachyte, rad crevasses filled up 
with fine .saud, and wastes of pumice-stone 
shingle, and small “parasitic craters” like mon- 
strous chimneys, and a scorching sun ovoriiead 
reflected from all the glitteriug barrenness 
around, no wonder Mr. Smyth’s muleleers 
dropped behind, aud paid stealthy visits to the 
water-barrels. Not a leaf of any kind, not 
even a retama, iu the whole district. How 
glad they must have been when they got to a 
bit of damp ground, where, by digging boles, a 
few bucketsfiil of muddy water could b(‘ ob- 
tained for the mules ! Mr. I'iaazi Smyth has 
been at the Cape ou astronomical businnss, and 
he cannot liolp noticing the absence of life 
alumt this alpine spring, where, by a gre.at 
cliance, they pul up six pigeons, and contrasting 
it with the crowds of creatures, savage and 
gentle, which would be found at a drinkiiig- 

E Ucc iu South Africa. Within less than tliree 
ours after this Jmlt, the whole party — nsiroiio- 
mcr and wife, the two sailons, the vice-consul’s 
nephew (acting as luterpreler), and two Spa- 
niards — arc comfortably drinking tea on the 
summit of Gnajara, with two teuta up, aud 
everything ready for making a snog night of it. 
Talking of tea, we may remark that one of the 
most difficult duties which foil to our astrono- 
mer is settling the quesi ion whether you can 
or cannot make good tea with water al. one 
hundred and ninety -three degrees. W'ater 
“ boils” al this temperature on the Peak ; but 
of course it is not so hot as the “ boiiiug water” 
below ; however, you can raise the beat to two 
hundred and twelve degrees, or higher, and, even 
if you could not, cold water draws out a much 
purer and less coarse mfusiou than hut, the 
only objection to its use being the time it takes, 
for it has not, like boiling water, the property ol 
at once expelling the ah' uom the infused leaves. 
Now, owing to the low barometric pressure, 
water al one hundred aud uiucly-three degrees 
would completely expel the air from tea-leaves, 
so that the “ tea" was as strung as it would 
have been below, and much more driioate in 
flavour. You rouat, however, drink it off at 
once; "bwliug water” at one hundred and 
ninety-three degrees soon cools, especially with 
a barometer at twenty mches. People have 
talked a great deal about the foverisli symptoms 
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MSFB Uie mwa irOttJd iMppeftk Xjiondonto mo«t 
p«o|>le niio lifted tiie&itMlm u» tea thoiuaad 
feet at a etiretohj on tlie treadmill, in seven 
hoaesd 

Here are thev tlmn, packiaf-cases and all, 
ten nacea ftott ^ edge of a precipice of fifteen 
bunored feet, forming tba inner mJl of tbe great 
orator. After tea tbejr sleep comfurtaiblj, and, 
next day, a breastwork ol stonea xa raised round 
tbo tents— 'the lady’s tent being oi tbe Liud 
commended in Galton’a Art of Travel, with 
canvas fioor to keep out dust and hinder the 
wind from getting in vuidemeath. Then begins 
the nopaoking . barometers of all lands ; tber- 
leometers, wet and dry bulb , tli ' snuller (or 
Sheepehai^s) equatorim, four tnules’ loads in 
itself; photngrapfaio apparatus; mostnetometers, 
Ac. ; ail wiiu fiamework Umcntahly slirouk and 
cracked, owing to the intense atniosplieno dry- 
ness, which, acting just like ils opposite, damp 
(as heat acts like intense cold), iiau eutircly de- 
stroyed the adhesive power ot the glue. Tims, 
when Mr. Smyth carefull^s lilts a box by its two 
handles, he raises only its lid and sides , sevci jl 
glass vessels are impiisuued by the slinuking of 
their wooden ca-.es, a few bioken by the un- 
wonted presbute; and so forth. When next 
we send an astronomer up to tl.-s Umulit, wo 
most, like oaretul tailors, “allow tor shrink- 
ing'’ in the instruments with which we fur- 
Dibh him. Ot couiHC the ciiects of such an 
utmosphero arc fur fioni pleasant— lips riack, 
hair frizzles, uails become buttle aud split to 
the quick, laces turn scat let, our ubtiouoniei 
preserveh an ominous aileuce as to how Mrs. 
JSjnvth likes these phenomena. 

llowevcr, even this was not high enough to 
satisly the demands of scienec. Though fat 
above the clouds, which lay in a compact ocean 
about half way doau, broken (as wo have said) 
by gaps over the several islands, aud iliough u 
magiufying power ul one hundred and httv gives 
results never seen in this cUmntc, still our 
observer is occasiontdly much troubled with 
" dust haze,” which visited them lu great banks 
whenever there was any commotion m the air 
euxreuts below. Fancy what our an- must be 
down here, when even at mnetiriusand tcet the 
atmosphere gets full ol finely divided particles 
of solid mat ter. The haze never rises above 
ten thousand feet ; so Mr. Smyth’s mind is soon 
made up to observe what he can hcic ; 
above all, to note the extraorduiary difietcnce 
between the temperature in the sun and in the 
shade, and in the readings fiom the wet aud 
dry bulb thermometers ; aud then to go up the 
real Peak above the hne of haae. So down 
they all go, after expcneneing scverid instances 
of fine old Spanish hospitality Irom nch aud 
poor; oue Don brings them a sumptuous break- 
lust of parii:uiges, aud honey-cake, and cheese, 
aud goat’s milk ; so much, uidoed^ ot this iich 


iriak, that the two Mite tecs 
telteves quite ill, and then, in a 
gow never toujoh the stuff agaia Ute 
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hoad it is to persuade their native 
tends, and above all the mule dilvcrs, that the 
huge f teaaon equatorial eaa ever be carried 
up tlm mountaiu ; it has to be taken to pieces, 
the oonients of its three dlumsy cases being dis- 
trlbuted into thirteen ; in tbia work a German 
watohmaker, Herr Ereita— where is there not 
a German watchmaker ?— is of immense servioe. 
He can even iend a few screws for fastening the 
cases, nails there are plenty of, but good screws 
have scarcely got beyond the knits of Teulonic 
civdisatiou. At last, with no greater mishap 
than tbe loU over ^ two or three faa«a|Ee- 
horscs, the great telescope is got up to " JUk 
Vista,” and observations begin m good earnest, 
and continue (only broken by a trip to the summit 
of the teak) until the lOlh of September. So 
licarty is the w ork, “ term days,” i,e. days of m- 
cessaut observation, being liequcutly kept on 
dates jireviously arranged (lor the sake of 
comparing notes) with the captain of the yacht, 
that we lose sight of Mrs. Smyth altogether, 
until recalled to the fact that there is a lady in 
the part} by some such phiase as “my wife ex- 
claimed, ‘ Ub ! there is smoke coming out of 
tlio ground.’ ” or reminded by the account of 
some savoury meal that the “ culinary depart- 
ment” IS well looked after. Mrs. Smyth is an 
excellent nmuager. Sonic of the goat’s milk gets 
so shaken on a journey that it is pronounced 
ondtmkablc, sour and tiucL She examines it 
bclore letting it be thrown away, and finds it 
churned into e\c(Ucnf butter, a thing scarcely 
ever seen in Tum'riffc before; and which, by 
means of a lump oi suow brought down for b( r 
by one of the native lads, she manages to kei j* 
sound and haid fur a lung tiiuc. Wondeiful 
fellows these native lads; when Mr. Smyth is 
gathering specimens, be picks up one after 
another,"obsidians, trachytes, &c., in lumps as 
big as a man's head. All of which the Canarian 
boy, already loaded with a box of clienucais and 
a photographic tent, insists on carrying , where- 
upon Mr. Smyth is very angry with Hunilioldt 
fur ealiiii!; the native guides listless and dis- 
obligmg. Possibly the difference may luiv c been 
in the two employins, rather than ui those who 
served them. 

Uur author’s book is abundantly illustrated 
with piiotographs. We may be quite sure his 
wife cleaued the plates, ana otherwise helj^ 
him ill the more delicate manipulations, lie 
tells us that she sketched a gieat deal ; the 
colours of sky and rock he speaks of as some- 
thing marvellous. Did she sing ? Some hove 
said the voice is thin and ghosl-hke at t hese great 
elevations. Of course aue would help la keep- 
ing his nieteorologicftl accounts. FmuUy, her 
presLUCc aloft doubtless touclicd the chord of 
Spanish chivalry in the ludives, aud won for 
the party far more consideiation than they would 
elsc*bave had. As to the niore*comui6n-plaic 
matter of “bat tons,” the sailors would have 
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kept all'liolerably sMp-i^p'e without ‘her; but 
we can wellianey tfaftt <imeu tiie party finally 
came (iowa mud m'urbhed into Orotova, they 
looked, fair less negleated and imcouth than 
they would have done bad aho not been with 
them, paths wholor Mr. Smyth’a reminiscences 
seem to hare been so pleasmit that his example is 
UkOly to find imitators. His wife is the first 
liidy who has .ever lived over ten thousand feet 
above the sea level. It is not likely that many 
will do precisely what she did, for astronomiem' 
stations on, Teneriffe are not things of every day ; 
but we shotild not be surprised to see it become 
the correct thing for profiMsors’ wives to ac- 
company their lords on distant and exciting 
expeditions. All wo would suggest is, that they 
should first pause and reflect, unless they are 
proof against sea-sickness. We trust that Mrs. 
Smyth IS. The bare idea of a eca-sick lady, 
with the Titauia rolling thre« hundred and 
twenty degrees per minute, is something too 
terrible to contemplate. 

r 

KBd v)^ cordu^i pressure of iier somewhat 
siuewy hand; a Jwse aud wafty little woman, 
who wore silken surooats over hw imw ic^at of 
nmil, and Unged the tips of hsx dugers so skil- 
hilW you never saw she had iron claws at the 
end of them hooked like a yultuxs’s beak. By 
all means a most charming little, woman ; pretty, 
liv^; well bred, clever, and of good family : 

“ why, my dearest Mmry, what on earth cam you 
desire more f ” Gordon had said, Urannly expostu- 
lating with his sister’s ^'preposterous pride and 
baseless suspiedou,” when she urged her strong 
but feminine dislilK to her. 

Ko two people could be more unlike than 
the mother and daughter. Laura was one of 
those girls who look full of a really formidable 
amount of character. She was tail, mid what 
people call well developed ; indeed, her figure 
was the figure of a woman of five-and-tweuty 
rather than of a girl scarcely seventeen. Her hair 
was of the darkest shade possible next to black, 
just lifted out of absolute bkekness by the shy 
scattering of brown-"old threads through it, and 
the quite full gold ofthe ends and downy under- 
growth. It was that straight, rich, heavy bw 
— that almost over-luxuriant Imir which, with 
broad bladk eyebrows, dark brown eyes (the 
whites slightly tinged with yellow), a rather 
long nose, straight and running down hill, and 
full red lips, gives tliat Oriental character to an 
English face which is so wonderfully beautiful 
in early youth. To look at her casually you 
would say she was full of strength ; a nature 
buckled luid braced with bone and muscle ; but 
when you came to examine her closely, if you 
knew the signs you went to read, you would see 
that what you mistook for solid masonry was 
mere painted scaffolding, and that tlie marble 
statue in the niche was nothing but a bit of 
highl.y-coloured wax, which any one with tea 
working fingers could mould to their will. 
Those straight black brows of hers that looked 
so harsh and were so soft and silkeu, were iudi- j 
cative of neither will nor decision, nor even of ' 
keen perceptions ; tiiose dark eyes with the dash ! 
of red through the browii, and ever a soft suffu- 
sion over them like embryonic tears not per* 
fecled, shone only with timidity and pity— - 
there was no fire in them for all .tlicir size 
and radiance; the red lips, a little swollen, 
were like twin roses, full and loose aud richly 
redolent of youth aud love, but without the 
harder core of the rose ; in a word, she was no- 
thing but a great, soft, beautiful child masque- 
rading as a woman, fuU of tenderness and love 
and sweet obedience and self-sacrifice, but with 
a will and individuality as yet only in the germ. 
Her motlier was not quite the kind of person to 
allow even a strong nature to develop side by 
side with herself; what boundless power of 
compression, then, had not those curved iron 
fingers of hers had in the manipulation of such 
a plastic creature as this ! 

Of Gordon Johnstone a few words will be 
enough. A tall, handsome, milituy-looking 
man ; exact to the extreme of precision ; grave 
to almost glpom, but tender os none but the 

BROUGHTON DE BROUGHTON. 

She might be a little loo young for him, per- 
haps ; but if she was, that was the only fault 
between them ; and tJiat was a fault which — as 
the motlier said putting back her flaxen ringlets 
with a coquettish air — would mend itself every 
day, as her own dear husband used to say. 
Gentlemen over thirty did not in general com- 
plain of the ovcr-youlhfuiucss of their wives ; 
she always found im^ went — what was that cele- 
brated expression of the mathematicians, her 
poor dear husband was so fond of using? — by 
inverse ratio, or something like that. So Laura 
Broughton— Broughton, her mother said she 
was vy rights : one of the old Lancashire 
families, you know, a descendant of the Ail- 
ward de Broughton who came in with the Con- 
queror. 

•‘Looks liker for thq mother than the darter,” 
mattered the pew-opener, with a face like a 
winter apple pressea against the carved oak 
finial, round the boss of which she was peeping, 
making believe to be looking at her prayer- 
bOokj and not at the bride. 

And so he did. For the mother was one of 
those fair, ringleted, brisk, little women who 
are only in middle age at sixty, and who posi- 
tively refuse to be old at eighty ; trim, well- 
dressed, coquettish ; with verv white teeth and 
very blue eyes, a little closecl at the corners, 
as if the edges had been badly cut and bungled 
in the homing— eyes that were afflicted with 
an oecasi^l squint, and more apt to look 

I at things Hmt of those badly-cut comers than 

1 straight in the face— but as blue as two turquoise 

beads and p 's];t»xi> ns a bird's ; a lively little 
woman, wnb never got tired, and was never 
stupid (Jt steepy, but always full of resources 
and and who could by no means 

be put on4iJ,,.of countenance nor made to lose 
W;SeJtf-Pos«eissiou; a pleasant mannered little 
of smiles and endearing epithets, 




fitroxig ciui dffre to bfe ; with lud iroa will jft the 
centre of bitti suyronnjed by wide Oatworfcs of 
lofty kiudneee and aeoure tolerttnce ; jycrupuloas 
in money wttera and rtgidly trutltful ; prond 
of a st^mese aaine and an honourable pedigree ; 
a man emphatically in hie own right. A strong, 
self-centred man. able to walk alone without the 
recognised sooW. supports^ he was yet proud, as 
sttfeh men are, of the merits and possessions of 
his wife ; proud of her birtli as .equal to his own ; 
proud of her name and repute as stainless as his 
own or a» his sister’s ; proud of her as she stood 
there carved out of the purest marble, and silently 
defying the world to find a flaw any wliere. Yet 
to his sister he insisted, warmly, as was said, on ; 
the honourable lineage and xindeuiable social 
circumstances of both mother aiid daughter, as 
make-weights in the marriage settlements and 
claims on the family respect ; not on the family 
bounty. This was the group, then, that set out 
on the great highway oflife togctlier, witliout a 
cloud in the sky as yet. 

“ A person wants to speak to you, ma’am.’* 
The servant^ held the door of the drawing-room 
slightly ajar, not flinging it open with the liberal 
hospitality usual when a welcome guest is at her 
back. 

Who is it, Annie ?” said Mrs. Broughton. 
She always assumed the manners of themiatress 
when Gordon was not there. 

** 1 don’t know, ma’am. I’m sure ; lie’s not 
been here before, and he asked for you.” 

Go and see what he wants, tlien ; and if he’s 
a gentleman, show him up,” said the little wo- 
man, briskly. She was always on the look-out 
for angels unaw^ares. 

But Gordon is not at home, mamma,” in- 
terposed Laura, in her soft, low, deprecating 
voice. 

“Well, and what then? Surely the man 
won’t eat us up alive, child!” laughed her 
mother. 

“ But if he wants money or anything ?” again 
urged Laura, fear ever irppcrmost with her as 
expeotatiou with her mother, 

“Leave that to me,” replied Mrs. Broughton, 
arranging her curls becomingly over the bow^ of 
bright blue ribbon, worn at the side like a 
matronly kind of snood. 

“The very person I want to leave it to,” 
said a thick oily voice, and a swarthy man, 
almost like a man of colour he was so dark, 
shabby and vulgar but yet not one of the 
“lower classes” as they are called, pushed the 
servant aside and entered the room. 

Mrs. Broughton gave one little cry ; only one ; 
and' for a moment became green, not white. 
■“Sam !” she then* said, in a low voice. “You 
villain !” 

“Well! that’s an affectionate greeting, at all 
events !” said the man, with a coarse kind of in- 
difference. 

“ What would you have better F” she retorted, 
angrily. “What business have you here at 
all?” 

“ That I call cool ! I should •think more busi- 
ness tlian any one else,” And Sana’s dark face 


grew darket with the sullen look came 
into it. 

“But so suddenly — ^ unexpectedly!” iaid 
Mrs. Broughton, changiag her tack with mas- 
terly facility, and, falling into the old cheery 
manner quite naturally ; but squinting. 

“ Which should have made the pleasure of my 
visit all the greater,” sneered the man, “if you 
had l)een a duti 

“If 1 had been an affectionate sister 1” 
laughed Mrs. Broughton, shrilly. “ Well ! and 
so it should, I couiess !” 

Sam looked at her for a moment, and whistled. 

“Oh ! that is the game, is it P” lie said, and 
planted his legs wide apart. Then he tamed to 
Laura. “And who have we here ? My niece 
he asked. 

“ Yes, your niece, Sam, your poor brother’s 
child and rny sweet daughter,” said Mrs. 
Broughton, with what was. meant to be a 
tender touch upon her daughter’s sleek head. 

“All, well, she’s a credit to him,” said Sam, 
examining her much as if she had been a horse 
or a dog. “ Come here and kiss me, my dear,” 
he thou said, after a pause. 

“Go and kiss your uncle, my precious 
Laura,” repealed Mrs. Broughton, in a caressing 
tone. 

Laura hesitated. 

“Do as you are bid, child,” said her mother 
in a low voice, harshly. 

And Laura went. 

“ Well, did I do you a great deal of liarm, my 
dear ?” said the man, after he had kissed her, 
holding her still in his arms and looking at lier 
with a strange expression. 

“No,” biushca Laura, and stammered and 
tried io free herself from him. 

“ But you didn’t like it, eh ?” and the vin- 
dictive expression that seemed the on^ one 
really natural to him came into his face for the 
second time in this short interview. 

Laura was silent; her mother gave her a 
sbarj) sidelong look, and her uncie frowned 
heavily ; and the young wife felt instinctively 
that a" web was weaviaground her, of which slie 
could foresee neither the outlet nor the extent. 

“ Of course you know what I have come for, 
Louisa?” then said Sam,^ turning to Mrs. 
Broughton, and running his fingers through his 
hair. It was short, curled, crisp hair, aim grew 
low down on his forehead, witfi a straight line 
round the head like a skull-cap of Astracau 
lambskin. 

She tossed her head, and made her flaxen 
ringlets dance. “ The old story, I suppose !” 
But though she tried to speak with jaunty un- 
concern, the intense shrillness of her voice a 
little betrayed her, and her squint became 
painful to witness. • 

“ Exactly so,” said Sam. 

Mrs. Broughton glanced at her daughter out 
of the comer of her eye. “/have no money,” 
she then said, emphatically. 

“ No P” Sam looked incwedulous and insolent. 
“ Yet you arc living with a fine house and a fine 
appdlirance— all sham, ch P” 
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“ It is not mine,*’ Bvon^ton. “ I 

am as poor as tfss, and poorer. If yon 
want anTthij^, you' must ask Laura there— it is 
ail hers.*’; ■' ' ' - 

" Faoi r ■' SeeiM atrsoge, too ! I should have 
thonghi that my pretty niece would have taken 
bett^-c^ of tier motlier than that.” , 

' *•16 is not mine, it is ray husband’s,” skid 
Ihnri^ scarlet to her very neck. 

*• I always thought that was much the sanie 
’ jMnfe” ' observed Sara. 

.“It ought to be,” returned' Mrs. Broughton, 
with the air of a clincher. 

' “ But it is not,” said Laura, a little faintly ; 

** and, considering that I have nothing of my 
own, ought not to be so in our case.” 

“ Oh ? Gordon is very generous, that I will 
.say for him,” said Mrs. Brougliton, twisting 
her braeelet ; “ and doesn’t make much fuss with 
the hills.” 

“ He always looks at them, and checks my 
money,” Laura answered. Then, with a burst 
— “ And I could not give any, away without his 
permission.” 

Sam and Mrs. ' Broi^hton looked at each 

other. 

“ Oh yes you could, dear !” said her mother, 
gently. “ Nothing more easy. Now, Laura 
love,” she went on coaxingly, “the truth is, 
you must help your uncle out of a little difS- 
cully. He wants money, and yon must supply 
him with what you have. How much will do, I 
Sam ? A com)ie of sovereigns ? Yes, a couple. 
I know tha.t Gordon gave yog five only yester- 
day. You must be a good and kind girl and 
save your poor uncle from a very painful posi- 
tion. Your own dear papa’s brother, Laura — 

I think of that !” 

I “ I would give all I had of my own,” said 
j * Laura, “but I cannot give away what is 
Gordon’s.” 

“ Nonsense ! you can make it up again — 
will give it you ^ain, if that is all. Laura, you 
must. It is not often that I beg of my own 
child, but I do beg of you now ! Will you not do 
your own poor mother a favour, Lalla ? Your 
mother who has always loved you so fondly ! 
Will you not — for her sake, mmd — help your 
dear father’s broflher from starvation? A 
kind good fellow as he is at heart, and no 
one’s enemy but his own. iJoii’t I know my 
little pet, ‘and that she will be loving and 
generous P” 

“I would if it were my own,” again said 
Laura, troubled. “But would it be honour- 
' able P” 

“Am I no judge of right and wrong, my 
dear?” said Mrs. Broughton, with touching 
humility of voice. “If I see no harm in it, 
need you? Am I to be taught truth and 
lionour by my own child, Lai ?” 
j “Yes, nanfama, I know—I didn’t mean 
j that — began Laura, 
j “Oh yes you did, dear!” and the mother 
\ wined her verj>^ blue eyes, and made the eyelids 
tea. “And yon have been very much altered to 
me since you married; and I’m sure I love you 


s^ill the same, mCid would be all to you a mother 
could be !” 

“04i, ammioal say ibat'P Laura 
threw her arms wmad her nei*, and sobbed. 

"I should be sorry to be the-caure of any 
trouble imre,” then said Sam, coming forward: 
“so let me go. I have only one , resource,” 
with a desperate cast of bis hard black eyes up- 
wpd, and a clenching of his hairy hand E^nst 
his breast, and a setting of his teetHi, and the 
hard sucking m of the breath ■Uirough them— 
“only one; the poison or the knife I "What ' 
matters ?” more sof%. “Who will miss me P a 
good-for-nothing vagabond like me— let him 
go!” 

Mrs. Broughton gave a faint kind of howl, 
and squinted out of the corners of her eyes. 
Laura sobbed piteously. “ 1 will tell Gordon 
all, and I am sure he will not mind,” she then 
said, and drew out her purse— her new brown i 
Russia leather purse which Gordon had given j 
her specially for the housekeeping funds — ^and j 
gave him the two pounds. 

“ God bless you, sweet child!” soidthe mother, 
kissing her. 

“ God bless yon, my angel !” said the nncle, 
kissing her too ; and Laura’s tender heart glowed, 
and her soft biwvn eyes rained over with love 
and liappincss. 

In the midst of which came Gordon’s well- 
knowm military knock at the door, and sobered 
Sam and his ‘sister like a jug of cold water 
dashed into their faces. 

" Go away ! go away, you wretch !” said 
Mrs. Broughton, with sudden savageness, 
shuffling him out of the room. “I will murder 
you if ever you play me this trick i«ain,” she 
whispered, as she pushed him through the door- 
way. 

. “Who was that?” asked Gordon, striding 
into the room with ills usual long comman^og 
step slightly quickened. 

“ Oh, it was my began Laura. 

“ The laundress man,” interposed Mrs. 
Broughton, briskly. "Pancy a mau-washer- 
woipan, bow absurd ! — who came here with a 
pitiful tale of distress, and your good wife 'here 
lent him a sovereign. She’s a lendor-hearted 
little thing, Gordon, and you will have to take 
care of that in her ; but I felt sure you would 
uot be uugry, so 1 did not cheek her this time. 

He is not angry with you, dear ; I said he wotdd I 
not be! and then, you know, it is only lent, and 
will be made up by degrees in the washijig, 
so no harm is done, is there ? You dear old 
fellow!” and Mrs. Broughton kissed her 
son-iu-law’s chin, which was all 'she could 
reach up to, “ I quite love you myselt I declare 
Ido!” 

“ Oh, mamma ! mamma I what have you 
I done?” cried poor Laura, when Gordon loft the 
room. She was almost awe-struck at what she 
had heard, for her mother had never dropped 
the mask to her before. 

“ What else wgs there to do, simpleton ? Tell 
that proud Scolcliman of yours that you Itavc a i 
vagabond uncle whose mere acquaintanceship j 
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wonld disgmce H Hlpact vay Tmtet tie P’ 
sftid Hts. BnntgIttOQ, «U«b Btntage fiamigeBess 
of manner, tie veArel viilicteurii ttad Ibe elm 
ont. *'Tell jfamn that a dinzdeen diaaipated 
lellow like that has. the right to coise to his 
house and oall his vifc 'dear,* and get money 
out of her, or out of him, on the threat that be 
will claim them as his dear relations some fine 
! day before all the worid? Do you tbi^ 1 am 
j: »md,,ohUdr 

[ “Bnt why did you nerer tell me about thk 
I uncle before, mamma P — and why did you not tell 
: Gkn-don the troth before he married me ?” cried 
I Laura, with Rowing energy. 

, “ Because, niy dear, I have ears of only the 

ordinary length, and I am not quite ao absurd 
i as you seem to think me,” answered Mrs. 

I Broughton, quite her old charming self ^in. 

I Sim never kept her passion for long ; it did not 
pay, she used to sav, and self-control was not 
difficult to her. “ It was too good a chance to 
throw away on a quaotic sentiment of that 
kind!” 

"If. I had only known it!” exclaimed the girl, 
bursting into tears. 

j “ Ah, yes, if you had ; but then, you see, you 
didn’t, Lai, and I never meant you should ; and, 
j what is more, you never would, if your good- 
for-nothing uncle had not so wickedly tracked 
me down.” 

"1 will tell Gordon all honestly this very 
'night, and then he can do as he likes about 
living with me any longer,” said Iiaura, with 
I fresh weeping. “ It is only right that he should 
know.” 

“And if you do, young lady,” said Mrs. 
Broughton, clutching her arm with all the foixe 
of her small bony hand, " 1 will not kill you, 
but I will kill myself. Mind that, Laura ! and 
. you know I never make vague threats, or say 
what 1 don’t mean. And nut only that, but 

I Gor^dou will bate you, and very likely divorce 
I ; you, and then you will go about the world with- 
j I out a home or a character, and with a ruined 
i I husband and a murdered mother on your con- 

I I science.” 

I And poor simple Laura believed her, and did 
not tell her husband of tlie good old Scotch 
family that .she, his wife, had an uncle who 
looked like a half-caste and spoke like a horse- 
I jockey. 

When the week’s accounts came to be over- 
Ic^ed, for Gordon chose to sec into all this 
kind <4 thing for himself, wishing to train his 
young wifo into exactness and care, there was 
the deficit of two pounds staring him in the 
face. Laura had been too honest to write down 
one as "Loan to the laundress man,” according 
to her mother’s suggestion. If, overborne by 
fror, she had consented passively to this decep- 
tion in chiefest part for licr mother’s sake, she 
’ could not bring herself to do so actively. Her 
partnership with sin should at least 'be only 
negative, she said to herself ; as if sin can ever 
bo merely negative ! ^ , 

i “Ah, ‘what is this?’* said 'Gordon. “Two 
i pounds seventeen and sixpence out of five] 

• 


poundsi IpapFos two^two^abt to be adcoujited 
tor, I see the two-six, but where’s the two, 
IiallaP’’ 

don’t know, Gordon,” stammered Lattwu 
pound, remember, for the washoi^* 
woman’s inan,” chimed in Mrs. IkougUlonfrom 
the sofa, where she was making a scarlet smok- 
ing-eap for her son 4 n-laWa 
*‘Oli yes? well! then that leares one-two- 
six. Now, little one, the one P” 

Laura trembled, but did not speak ; she only 
fumbled iu her pockets, and aived into her 
purse, looking into the little divisions for postage 
stamps and receipt stamps and all manner of 
queer corners, with a kind of mstixmtive hypo- 
crisy, poor little soul, more to gain time tJian 
anything else. 

Why, you naughty child, do 3'Oa mean to 
say you liavo actually been losing a whole golden 
guinea?” said Mrs. Broughton, getting up from 
the s^jfa and coming to them. ‘‘Let me see 
the book, dear boy; perhaps I can help in 
unravelling this knotty thread. I have been 
out shopping with the child ervery day, and 
I flatter myself I have a better memory 
than she has, though 1 am a few years tlie 
elder of the two,” laughing and shaking her 
curls. 

“It is all riglit iu the book, mamma,” said 
Laura, trying to take it out of her band ; but 
her motlicr pinched her fingers in it, playfully, 
and told lier to hold her tongue, she was a 
naughty bad child, and must be wl)ippcd. ** Well 
now, let mo see,” she said, in a musing kind of 
voice. “Cheesemonger, seven and sixpence; 
that’s right, I think— is it, though ? — ^110, it isn’t. 
\Vfaj\ Laura, there’s the fowl ! You have not 
put that' down— three and sixpence, you know i 
— so horribly dear at this end of London ! shame- ! 

fully dear, Gordon! — fowl, three and sixpence ,1 
for your book, Laura; that’s sixteen and six- | 
I pence only. Oh, I’ll make it all right, you’ll 1 
see,” in a playful kind of triumph. j 

“ But the fowl was got the cheesemonger’s, i 

and is iu the week’s amount,” said Laura, inter- i 
rupling iicr as she was writing ia the ^pusc- ! ? 
book. * ; 

“ My precious Iamb, don’t be a goose !” said 
Mrs. Broughton, squinting very much. “Why, j 
don’t you remember the young* woman with the 
scarlet ribbon iu her hair, and my saying how 
ridiculous of such people ? — scarlet riobons, 
indeed, in a shop ! The love of dress is getting 
quite a national sin, Gordon, quite ! — don’t you 
think so P Now then, what else ? Gloves, two 
shillings. Wliy, child, they were three and 
threepence! AVhat have you been dreamiua 
of? who gets gloves at fess than lliree and 
threepence now-a-days? Three and ihreenence 
—that is fourteen and threepence, isn’t it r” ; 

“No, no, mamma; they were not indeed,” j 
urged Laura. i 

“ Why, Laura, you would argue me out of 
my own existence^ I do believe,” said Mrs. ' 
Broughton, laving down book and pencil and 
looking steadily at her daughter. ‘^l)o you j! 
think I doii’t remember such tilings better than ! i 

• ii 
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you P T^ourtcen aali Uireepence oily to uiako 
up/* 

“ Fiftcftti !** $md Qoifdon, quickly. 

Slio m% down on a slip of paper 

and added 4ieim up. ^ 

you are right/* she then said : *‘how 
ptetowt to have a clear-headed man at oiic*s 
elbour l Ah ! my dear husband, her good papa, 
had such a head for figures ! I learnt of him/* 
she said^ and site squinted again. 

But four and ninepence is not a pound/* 
Oordon said, urifh a good-natured court-martial 
kind of air. “Kow, Laura, get on with the 
rest/* 

“ I have it all !** cried the mother, speaking 
very rapidly, and with the pleasantest manner 
of successful advocacy possible; "‘you gave a 
shilling to that poor woman with the baby, 
don’t you remember? and threependi^ to the 
crossing-sweeper, and Annie had two new 
brooms, and they were four shillings, and you 
have been cheated out of ten shillings change, 
and I know now where it was, it was at the 
glove shop where you gave them a sovereign, 
and they aidn*t give you back the half with the 
silver. I am almost sure it was there, though 
1 couldn’t swear it, but it must have been, for I 
have made up all the rest, and that is just even 
money.” 

“ I know nothing about it,** cried Laura, and 
burst into tears. 

“ Goose !** said her mother, and slapped her 
hand as if in play, but taking care to slap it 
pretty hard when she was about it. 

Gordon looked at his young wife with a long 
steady look. “ Put the books away, Laura,’^ 
he then said, a Utile gloomily, and sighed, and 
sat all the evening after with his chin in Lis 
liaud, looking into the fire and weaving unplea- 
sant iancies from the flames. 

“ Who is the fellow, and what the deuce does 
he M^ant ?” asked Gordon, angrily. This was 
the next day, Sunday, when he and Laura, 
accompanied as of course by tlu^mothcr, were 
1 going to church ; on the road whither he had 
j been in a manner forced to take notice of a 
I swarthy, shabby, ill-conditioned looking man, 

j wdio had followed and crossed and met and 

! recrossed and followed them a»ain, till he 
seemed like a seedy manner of will-o’-the- 
wisp, set out on the London pavement for a 
diversion of domicile, “ Who is the fellow, and 
what does be want ? He seemed to know you, 
Laura.** 

“Tliat man we just met with the green-cut- 
away P” asked Mrs. Broughton, quickly. “ Well, 
do you know I saw him lollow us in a very odd 
maimer, and wondered if he knew you. Per- 
haps he is one of your volunteer men, Gordon, 
for we don*t know him, Laura and I/* 

I “ My volunteer men, indeed ! Good Heavens, 
Mrs. Broughton, are my men pickpockets ?**• 

“ But he looked at you, dear/’ 

“ He looked at both of you hard enough, 
confound his impudence !’* said Gordon, testily ; 
and so went into the church, not in the fittest 
mood for devout exercise. 


A cloud had come over Her husband 

could not define eitherite >h^ or its origin, 
be was only conscious of its exiHence. Instead 
of being the loving, tender- hearted creature of 
former da^s, shehkd become gloomy and almost 
morose, with a sullen manner, half angry, half 
terrified, towards her mother, and a shnnHug 
withdrawal from himself, inexpressibly painful 
to witness. She would sit for hours doing 
notlung ; neither working nor reading ; simply 
staring out of the window in a vague abstiuction, 
or lool^g into the fire, with the tears dropping 
silently from her eyes. She only spoke when 
she was spoken to, and then she. started as if 
awakened out of a sleep, and as often not 
answered wide of the mark as if her wits were 
wool-gathering, as her mother said they were. 
She refused to keep house, too, any longer, 
alleging her inability to make her accounts 
come right, and refusing Gordon’s offers to 
i help her through ; and as . her moAer was al- 
I ways at hand, and w^as a first-rate manager, 
Gordon* turned over the military chest and the 
comnussariat to her, until such time as Laura 
should return to her right mind, which he firmly 
believed she had lost. He did not gain much 
by the change. Por lie found that Mrs. 
Broughton’s clearly kept and cleanly written 
colunjns always added up to rather more than 
Ijaura’s girlish sprawls and blotches had done; 
and that the housekeeping had risen with a 
bound, on au average two pounds a week. And • 
yet with no better or richer mode of living as 
the visible cause. But what could be done P 
How was be to know that salmon was only 
eightecnpence the ])ound when it was marked 
in the book as three shillings ? “ Pish varies 
from day to day, and it was very unfortunate 
indeed that w^e, Laura and I, chose the dear 
day when you say it was so cheap down in. . 
Parliament-street the day before, or alter, I 
forget which now. And as for brooms and 
brushes, no, deal* boy, they don’t burn ihcitf for 
firewood— -you arc so funny, Gordon I— or boil 
the bristles into soup ; they are a little extri- 
I vagant in them, I confess, but then, you see, what 
a beautiful liouse you have in consequence, 
and how delightfully clean ! However, there 
are the items set down correctly, one by one, 
and if you can point out to me where we can 
save, 1 am sure we will; won’t we, Laura 
love ?” 

But Gordon couldn’t point out the specially 
offending items ; and if he did, those were the 
vciy things, you dear stupid old thing, that 
were absolutely iudispensahle— might as well 
do without bread or boots ! or that were sin- 
gularly cheap, or singularly small in quantity — 
just the very thing of all not to be interfered 
witli, and that couldn’t be cut down, or lessened, 
or altered in any way. So Goraon gave up 
contesting the point ; and not being suspicious, 
however rigid, accepted the rise in his house- 
hold expenses as righteous and inevitable, liow^- 
ever mysterious. 

He cared morfe about Laura’s strange state 
of mind and uncomfortable behaviour ; but here, 



too, Mrs. Brooghton cawe to kb aid as his 
better angel, audamiled.mea^^kgly* and 
her curls, and twinkled heir two turquoise beads, 
and said ; ** Botf t aotice her, my dear boy, sKe’ll 
be better presently; and worse, poor little soul 
which made Gordon so gravely tender to her for 
days after, so eonsidetate and gentle, tlmt Laura’s 
heart nearly broke; tUougii her manner was 
colder and more c^strainea tliau ever, and her 
shrinking frwn him more apparent. ‘^When 
will all this end?’’ site cried, half aloud, as she 
flung herself on her knees by her bedside, , in a 
passion of despair and unavailing remorse. 

When shall 1 escape from tin's, and be no 
longer a thief in my husband’s house— no longer 
living a life of robbery and deception ? Oh, if I 
<mula only die !— if God would only let me die !” 
But ^ottng things live long, and Laura’s initia- 
tion into the solemn terror of sin, however 
much it agonised her, blanclied no shining 
hair and tqjpd no lines upon her smooth rich 
ibce. It saadened her soul but did no"t corrode 
her body ; and well for her, though she in her 
girlish impatience thought it ill, that she had time 
left her, and grace and opportunity for repara- 
tion. 

It was a terrible niglit — one of the most ter- 
rible of its kind — ^with almost a human passion in 
its fury, and more tlian human despair. The 
wind raved and howled through the streets, and 
through the houses too, where no amount of 
“drapery could keep it from stealing into the 
room like the ghostly wolf broken Ionise from the 
northern hell ; the rain beat against the window- 
panes, and tore down on the pavement which 
it lashed and spurned like a liquid whip, making 
the gaslight reflexions all dance and quiver and 
spout up in jets of light, as it ploughed the 
wet already lying; and, mingled with tlie rain, 
• was a cold and ghastly sleet and the stinging 
blows of hail, all knotted and twined together 
in a triple cord of winter wrath. 

" What anight for Gordon !” said the mother, 
cing at licr daughter out of the corners of 
eyes. Laura shivered for sympathy, but 
did not answer. "And what a night for all 
those poor houseless wretches that live in the 
baskets and dry arches,” continued Mrs, Brough- 
ton, a little confusedly as to her tabulation, 
"What a night, indeed! not fit to turn a dog 
intol” 

"No,” said Laura, by way of saying some- 
thing. And then there was silence again, as 
llierc always was now betweeu the mother and 
daughtSr> And the wind howled more fiercely 
than before, and the rain beat more heavily 
against the windows, and the cruel bitter- 
ness of the evening deepened, till it seemed 
almost like the &ce of God withdrawn from the 
1 wprld. 

A knock came to the door. It was not 
Gordon’s knock,, but a louder and clumsier 
knock, quite as imperative but not so refined ; 
for even door-knockers can be made expressive 
of atates, and give utterance to insolence, or 
auger, or c^erncss, or timidity, as eloquently 
as words. Laura and her mother both kuew too 


well whose knock it was : the one turned scarlet | 
and trembled, the other a light shade ^ green ! 
and frowned, bat there was no sign ; of a 1 
coming contest in either; only of fear and 
anger m the one, and of craft and anger in the j i 
c^her. , j I 

"Mr. Boderick,” said Annie, opening the I; 
door sullenly, "fioderidk, indeed!” she re- ij 
peated, when she went down stairs to cook; || 
" and 1 wonder who’s ‘ Roderick,’ and as like to i | 
our young missis as pork’s like to pig. 1 have ^ 
eyes, I have !” which, indeed, Miss Ajunie, every . j 
one has not. . ; 

It was a strange contrast to tliat luxuriously 1 ' 
furnished room, 'with its two brightly-dressed, |! 
elegantly-appointed ladies, such a visitor as now ! ; 
st(^d in the blaze of the fire and under the I; 
shine of the gas. Haggard, dirty, wet to the ij 
skin, insblent with the insolence of a social and j i 
moral ruin that can never be built up again, the* j ! 
hunted look of a wild animal in his bloodshot | ' 
eyes, and the desperation of a criminal prepared I j 
for the worst, yet prepared also to fight to the j ! 
last, in his close-pressed mouth — he looked what | ) 
he was, emphatically a dangerous man throwing | 
for bis last stake. i 

" I have come here again, Louisa, you see,” ! 
he said, abruptly, " in spite of your warning.” j 
" Yes, I see,” returned Mrs. Broughton, j 
quietly ; " and a pretty pleasant night you have ' 
chosen.” ! 

" It suits me,”, he said, with a little laugh. ' 
"Docs it? I can imagine it,” said^Mrs. 
Broughton, in the same qqiet, w^ell-behaved ! 
way. 

“Have you nothing to say to your uncle, 
Laura ?” then said the man, speaking harshly, 
and scowling at Laura, " ! ; 

"Nothing in the way of welcome,” burst out 1 
Laura, not m her usual manner of shy timidity, | ! 
but w’ith a passion — breaking down of accus- i | 
tomed restraint — that show'ed more than any- 
thing else could have done, what a terrible effect ! 
her late experience was working in her, ! 

Her mother touched her foot. "Our dear 
pet is not quite well to-iiiglit,” she said, in a 
voice that was meant to be warning. "You 
must not be angry with her, Sam.” 

"I have rather too much to think of, just at 
present, to care much for a little girlish iinperti- J 
neiice,” said Sam. But his dark and angry look j 
did not quite suit the scornful carelessness of ; 

his words. " It is only one dig the more !” he ^ 

added. ^ 

"You have no business here at all,” Laura ' 
went on to say, excitedly. " It is not our house, i 
but Gordon’s; not our money, but his. You 
have no, right to come about us as you do, follow- 
ing us in the streets, and making mamma give 
you money every week, which then she has to 
tell stories about, and pretend she has spent in 
the house. If it w ere not for her sake I would 
tell ray husband cverytliing at once, and let him 
know the whole truth.” ; 

" I advise vou not ” said Sam, speaking very 
slowly and deliberately; "unless you are tired 
of him, or unless he is weary of his own life; 




for I svp:par to you Hkisf, us there's e God 
in heaves, 1 woiiEiid eul ilia throat it Ik dared to 
lay a fioger o» me*” , 

"'And so fee would*” said Mrs. Brouglitoii. 
'"i kiwm ifeatl” 

”My husband could defend lumself,” cried 
Laur% scornfully; but she turned very pale as 
she spoke, and it was evident that her own 
thoimits frightened her, however brave her 


words, 

. , "‘ Could he !” sneered Sam. “ I am glad you 
think so ; but I advise you not to try it on. 1 
can be good natured, you see, sometimes, and 1 
advise you^not; just for your own sake, you 
know.” 

“And arc we never to get rid of this horrible 
life !” exclaimed Laura, clasping her hands be* 
fore her eyes. 

“ All in good time, my dear,” said'^be man, 
4>rutally. “ Perhaps sooner than you expect,” 
And he looked at Mrs. Broughton, w^atching 
him out of the badly-cut corners, with eyes that 
were more snake-like than human. “At all 
eventSj you are not going to get rid of me just 
yet. Give me something to eat.” 

“Mamma!” appealed Laura, 

She sighed, and shrugged her shoulders. 
“What can I say, my dear? He is hungry,” 
she said. “Perliaps,” she then whispered, 
“ if you treat him Kindly, and give him what 
he wants, he will go before your husband 
conies back, else 1 would , not answer for 
the consequences if they meet. 1 do not 
command, you know, my dear, I only advise, 
lie is very wet and hungry and chilled and 
wretched, poor fellow-, and 1 cannot help 
pitying him. Suppose you tell Annie to bring 
up the tray, and then will try to get rid of 
lain quietly.” 

“I will have nolliing to do with it at all,” 
said Laura. “I cannot bear the whole thing 
a^y longer, and I will not help in it one way or 
another.” And she got up from her chair to 
leave Ihc room, 11^ mother would have pre- 
vented her. 

“ Let her be,” said the man. “ Let her go ; 
it is best as it is. Poor little wench,” he said, 
in a]ino.st a softened voice, when she had flung 
■ herself out of the room, “it is hard lines for 
her, say what you like! Now then, liouisa, I 
want you ; but first of all give me something 
to eat--^d drink.” 

“They're a-feeding of him now, down in the 
diiimg-room I” cried Annie, when she came down 
with the order for the supper-trjiv, tumblers, 
and hot water, “My! when master comes to 
know!” 

“Missis 'll ketch it,” said the cook, philo- 
sophically. The cook liad a husband of her own, 
and knew what it was for a wife to catch it 
pretty liberally, 

B armth and food and brandy, while they 
meudnd Sam's dilapidated body, seemed not to 
do much good to Ins soul As* he drank deeper, 
and the sense of physical well-being grew 
stronger, he. becanK} more stolid and ma- 
managcablc, unassailable by all Mrs, I^ngh- 


ioei'a argumentSi or leai&oninm or caresses, and 
suUeikly, det^Rifeied to stay there, where he was, 
Jet JWhat would be the (K^sequcnce, Lying 
buck in one of tbe easj-chairS, which his soiled 
and dripping clothes hud soaked and spoiled 
for ever^ his bare feet (he had no stockmgs) 
striitclied out on the rug, while his muddy boots 
were diying, soles uppermost, inside the bright 
steel fender^ his thira tumbler of smoking ^rog 
in his haud^the third and the stiSest ot all 
the stiff three— the enjoyments to bo had from 
money swallowed up everything else, even 
caution which he so much needed, and ultimate 
self-preservation. A kind of deadened stupidity 
came over him, a sleep of the intelligence,, 
which made him forget everything but the mere 
sensual pleasure of the moment. Mrs. Brough- 
ton was in despair. Site could manage any 
situation requiring tact, and facile lying, ana 
crafty generalship, and quick-fingcred moral 
scaven^ership ; but between a half-J^unken ani- 
mal ana a high-tempered liaughty gentleman 
she put her hands up to her head, with the 
feeling that it would bo crushed in tbe collision. 
At last Sam went to sleep, and snored heavily. 
Then the little woman busied herself. She put 
away the remains of the supper, and locked up 
the brandy-bottle ; indifferent to the surly kicks 
and oaths accompanying, she forced the steam- 
ing boots ou to tbe unwashed, naked feet, and 
with her own fair sinewy hands laced the 
muddy strings and fastened them; she took up 
the shabby old dripping cloth cap from the 
table, and skilfully covered over the mark it had 
made on the cover ; aiid when she had thus, as 
far as she could, cleared off the evidences of the 

f »ast and prepared for the exigencies of the 
uture, she sat down by tbe sleeping man and 
w^atclied him — the yellow firelight dancing in 
her light blue eyes and dyeing them a sickly 
green. 

“To think that I once loved that devil!” 
she thought ; and her forehead grew flat, and her 
eyes contracted, and she looked like a snake 
coiled for a spring ; “ to think that I ruidld 
my life for him, and that he has the right to 
claim me before all the world as his wive ! Oh, 
t^t I could strangle him ! that I could murder 
him now, and never see his loathed face again !” 
Instinctively slie clutched his throat, but the 
man gave a heavy plunge forward and struck 
her face. He was still asleep though, and did 
not open his eyes. 

“ No, tliat won't do,” she then said to heraclf : 
and sat still listeimg to the fierce nigtit, and 
wisliing that he might go out into it soon, and 
drop down dead in the next street. 

After a long pause she suddenly started up. 
The clock chimed the quarter — was past 
eleven, and Gordon miglit be expected home at 
any moment. She turned off the gas and raked 
out the fire, pouring water on the tost embers 
which would still bum and glow ; slie. heaped 
the chairs about the table, and pushed the casy- 
chair, where the man was sleeping, quite into 
the shfidow of* the curtain* half covering it 
indeed by the curtain. "I know him,” 'she 
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said; “be '«rUl not stir m in/di naWk. X i>ui5t 
oonie down and let him out at akrht.’' . 

let she beat him, and polled itim, and called, 
him an manner of had names, in the last hope 
to waken him up to reason and retreat. But 
^ra snored on, and only sworo pt struck opt 
or growled tmintell^ibljr ; so she was forced to 
leave hiin as he was. Then she walked across ; 
the room with tire heaviest step she could com- j 
niand, knocking the chairs as she passed, and ^ 
clattering the nie-irons ; and when she got to 
I the door, she opened it noisily and shut it again 
with a loud slam, walking over the hall in the 
same way, and wishmg “Goud-n4jht” at the 
door, which she shut also' with a fierce bang, 
coming back in her usual light tripping step. 
Then she locked the dining-room door — she 
douUc-locked it — nud dropped the key on the 
mat ; and then she called down the kitchen 
stairs; “I have locked up the dining-room, 
Annio, and|iut out the fire and gas ; the gentle- 
man’s gone, and there’s nothing to do.” 

"Fu just look at that brandy-bottle to- 
morrow,’’ said Annie, " and see why she let him 
out in such a nasty mean way. lie warii’t too 
sober, FU be bound.” 

“ It ain’t yonrbusbess, Annie,” said the cook, 
" and it’s my advice to you to keep out of hot 
water wlma’you. can, for it ain’t pleasant to be 
scalded.” 

“ He’s gone, Laura dear !” said Mrs. Brough- 
ton airily, tripping into tho drawing-room, 
where Laura, in expectation <jf her Imsbaud’s 
return, bad come back ; “ so now you need uot be 
afraid any longer.” 

“ It is the last day I mean to be afraid,” said 
Laura, a little sullenly. 

Her mother looked at her keenly. “ Very 
, well,” she said ; “ take your own course, my dear, 
i and when you have taken it, tliink of me and my 
i words.” 

And then there was silence agam— and only 
the pitiless wind and rain howled and tore 
through the streets. 

» “ Gordon !” cried Laura, wlicn’a knock came 
1 to the door j and ran out into the hall to meet 
him. 

“ Wet througii, and as hungry as a hunter,” 
said Gordon, snaking himself. “ Hero, Annie, 
take my things, and get me somethiug to cat at 
once. We have been in this pelting rain ever 
since six o’clock, and I liavc not had even a 

5 lass of beer.’* fHc had been out with his men, 
own to Wimbledon, for practice.) ' 
“Como into the drawing-room, you poor 
drowned rat,” cried Mrs. Broughton. “See 
what a beautiful fire we have, and how bright it 
all looks,” opemng the door, and letting out the 
light and wtwmth like a flood. “ Come and have 
your sapper in here for once.” 

“ Against tho rules*!” said Gordon, shaking 
his head good naturedlj-~-his hand on the dining- 
room door. 

“ Oh, but you cannot go in there, indeed,” 
said Mrs. Broughton, quite warmly^ she was so 
anxious, you see, for his oomfort. “ I turned 
off the gas, and put out the fire myself, and you 


cannot positively have supper thoro j. Come 
into tbh dkawing-room like a rational teing, and 
don’t be stupid. Annie !” And she her 
hmtd no as a signal. 

“ What does the wife say ?” said Gordon, for , 
Laura’s sadden bounding to him, so unlike wb<!^ 
had been of late, had delighted him into a play- 
fulness unusual to him. 

“1 think you had. better come iuto the 
drawing-room,” siie answered, cold again in a 
moment. “Mamma has not put the thin^ 
away,” she thought, “ and there will only be 
more falsehoods.’’ | 

So he wmit into the drawing-room with- j 

out farther ado, but with the edge of bis joy I 

blunted •, and Annie brou^t him the cold | 
beef, which had so strangely diminished that 
even he noticed it; in silWe. He asked for j 
the hraadj. ’ i 

“1 wiU go for it, Laura love; don’t you 
trouble,” said Mrs. Broughton, cheerily. 

“ WW a shame ! Iiet me go,” said Gordon, 
making a feint to rise. 

“ I dare say, you poor tired thing !” the little 
woman cried, bustling out of the roon;, laugh- 
ing and dancing her flaxen ringlets merrily, 

“ You villain ! it you are not quiet, I will give 
you up to the police,” she said m a low whisper ! 
to Sam ; wide awake now. } 

“All right, mother,” w'.as that gentleman’s ! 
rejoinder. He had no intention of being any- | 
thing but quiet; and to better ensure that, and ! 
escape detection, he slunk behind the curtain , 
and covered himself up in it — fingering some- * , 
tiling in his pocket mcauwliile. j 

Mrs. Broughton filled up the vacuum in the ' ' 
decanter as well as she could wiih a remnant ! 
left in the bottle, and a dash of cold water as a | 
make-weight; and when she went back to her : 
sou, she took care to mix tlic grog herself ; and j 
so this too passed off, and Gordon made no ! 
remark. j 

Still the same howling wind, and tho pitiless i 
rain ; still the same wild sobs and moans in the ! 

air, like the souls of tlie lost come back to the j 

scene of their sins and their sorrows ; still the i 

same sense of danger hanging round the night, I 

and of evil threatening the future. Laura could | 
not sleep for those ghastly noises; and evea |i 
Gordon, tired as he was, was feverish and dis- j i 
turbed, and restless like herself. j j 

“What is that !” he cried suddenly, starting ; 
up and listening. Laura started up and listened 1 1 
too. It was a small grating noise, such as [| 

might be made by a file, and sounded like the ! 

filing of a bolt. It sounded like the filing of 
the bolt in the dining-room, as well a.s they 
could judge. Presently it ceased, and then tUey 
both distinctly heard a door open, pd a soft 
and stealthy foot creeping up the stairs. 

“ Some one is in the house !” cried Gordon, 
dashing on his clothes, and flung open the bed- 
room aoor : — flung it open face to face with a | 
swarthy, shabby, ill-conditioned man, stealing 
across the passage with bare feet, and holding a 
dark lantern in his hand. 

A fluttered oath on tho one side, but nothing , | 
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save thc breath dtnwiiliardon the other, and then 
the tvo men apviag together in h. .grapple that 
seemed for,li£e ffr death. A long and silent and 
deadly {^caapile^ lianxa’d oAe M'ild shriek before 
{| she faihet)!!#. ihst ih the vilder noises of the 

1 night : a ntinggle that meant more than the 

mere physierd mastery of the moment, that was 
the nntr^nism of spirits and the fight of fate 
with will; a struggle that, might leave the bad 
trinmphant over good, and destroy the very life 
of the household for ever. That long, fierce, 
silent struggle I— only the sound of the men’s 
breaths drawn hard and fast, and tlie slipping of 
their feet on the floor, and the heavy bruising of 
the flesh as blows were struck^ and met by 
blows again; only the sound of a deadly strife 
breaking the terrible angnish of the night. Bnt 
for once fortune went oyer to the other side ; 
and after a long and heavy contest, Gordon had 
the man down on the ground and was kneeling 
over him, with his hand on bis throat. 

Then came two quick and lightly-stepping feet, 
and Mrs. Broughton, fully dressed, slid round to 
Gordon’s side, and whispered something in his 
ear. Laura never knew the word then whispered 
—never, to the last day of her life. That was a 
secret which her husband bore about with him 
always, unknown and unshared ; the splash of 
mud which lie kept covered up for ever from both 
wife and children. Whatever it was, it made 
him stagger back as with a sudden faintness— 
his grasp on the man’s throat relaxing, and 
his pressure loosening. Taking advantage of 
which momentary weakness, Sam slipped away 
, from under him, and, rushing down the stairs, 
went out, a detected criminal, bare-headed, 
bleeding, and bare-footed, into the cruel fury of 
the night. 

Two years after, there died in Millbank a pri- 
soner convicted for a burglary in the country, 
under the name of Roderick, but known as No. 
710, wiio used to talk mysteriously at times, 
when his brain tras a little affected, of his 
grand connexions, and especially of his daughter, 
“ one of the finest young women in the country, 
and married to a real Higtiiand chieftain;" 
though nobody gave much heed to Ids ix^tings, 
or, iudeed, for the matter of that, believed in 
them. But when news of his death — sent by 
a nameless outsider who had facilities— came 

1 to a oertaia Mrs. Lasodles, then acting as lady 

1 housekeeper to a widower of independent means 
! in the eeantry, that lady slied tears of joy; 

! almost the only tears she had ever been known 
to shed; and ever aftm: might have been ob- 
. ' served — had anyone known of the circumstance 
p and cared to connect events together — to dress 
with even more than her ordinary care and taste ; 

! i and to be more than ever sweet and gracious to 
: lier patron, who, indeed, was minded to like her 

well enough, and might have liked her better, 
even to irevooiability, but for the interposition, 
Qnedaj, of aMendoi Ids, aMiss Mary Johnstone, 
who happened to call and see Mra. Lascelles. 
And after this xmt the poor la4y*s flaxen ring- 
lets and bright-coloured ribbons, her light-bliie 
eyes with tne badly-cut corners and the occa- 
sional squint, her trim figure and her marvellous • 
preservation of youth and freshness, failed in ’ 
their effect. She was never more than Mrs. j 
Lascclles fo Colonel Garth, her master; never i 
nearer than " My housekeeper, who answers my ; 
purpose very well, but who is, I must say it, { 
deuced expensive, somehow, though I cannot ji 
exactly call her extravagant.” ! 

*‘You are not afraid of me now, Laura?” : 
Gordon said this two years after that me- l! 
morablc winter’s night ; indeed, it was just the 
two years ; when ihay were both sitting by a 
gracious little bed done up as a nautilus-shell, 
m the depths of which a tiny face, flushed with > 
warmth and sleep, lay like a rosebud among 
the lace and down. 

“No,” said Laura, and hid her face in his 
^rm; but she lifted it up directly after, and 
looked at him tenderly, if bashfully, in the eyes. 

“ Never again, Gordon !•— nether again consent- 
ing to the smallest act of deception towards 
you ! — never acaiu more afraid of truth than ; 
of sin!” ■ 1 

“ No, not if you love me as I love you, my i 
wife! Where love is real there must of ne- 
cessity be trust. What is that word— one of 
tlie truest of all the true words written there, 

* Perfect love casteth out feat*? And our ii 
love, now made perfect,” and he looked at llie ■ 
tiny face in the nautilus-shelly ‘Mias cast out 
fear and distrust for ever.” 1 1 

“ For ever ! dearest Gordon,” said Laura, and j 
put her anus round liim, and clung to his breast. | 
And an Angel of God wandering through tho ^ 
liomcs of men to bless the loving, blessed them | 
both that nidit with a blessing that never de- i 
parted or faded away. 1 ! 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Part the Secon.d. 

CH.iPTER XXXII. rERlHOll’s NEXT MOVE. 

Two approauhms (wcnts were now mildly 
agitating the society of which Major Carter and 
Lady Laura Fermor were members. One was 
the imuTiagc of the major wiili Mrs. Wriglcy, 
the other, the festival Lady Laura was about to 
give. In conversation, the first was despatched 
with many sneers. Eyebrows were elevated 
together, with the accuracy of drill, as the sub- 
j(‘0t ivas introduced. Webster, with liis face to 
his plate and never sacrificing a mouthful to liis 
joke, .snapped <jff his sharp petards, and said he 
was glad of it, been use now their lunied weight 
w’ould break down the old chariot. Another 
lime lie said suddenly, when lie ivas helping 
himself to truflles : Carter and Mrs. Wriglcy 
fo be married! Marry a Mogul plum to a stick 
of cimiamou!’’ Si ill t here were not a few who 
growled, and wlio said “that Carter” was a 
something lucky fellow, that he had fallen on his 
legs, that lie knew (salanically) well wliere a 
good thing was to be got, and how to get it, with 
iiKU’c in the same key of approbation. 

No wonder the latter was a little elated, the 
world was “ going so pleasantly” with him. .He 
was clej\uer and crisper and brigi iter than before. 
The moment of liis happiness was not ten days 
off. Lady Laura’s festival was a day or two 
later, whfch he lamented much. “ We shall be 
miles away,” he said, half sadly, “ by that time. 
We shall be at Dover, or perhaps at. Calais, 
I am sorry to miss it ; indeed I am,” This he 
said to Ferraor, whom he met in Pall-Mall. 
“The world,” lie went on, “has been going very 
well with me ; better, indeed, than such an old 
sinner as I deserve. But the world is an old 
sinne,r too, my dear Fermor, and I suppose has 
some reason,” 

Fermor was in one of his fils of irritation. 
During these latter days ho was in a strange ex- 
citement. He had just come from Miss Manuel’s, 
where he had not been admitted. “Going 
pleasantly with you?” he said; “it is more than 
1 can say. I am, crossed and worried at evet'y 
turn. Not but that, if I chose, I'could be inde- 
jHmdent of it, aycl right myself.” 


The major laughed good humourcdly. “ We 
poor genteel paupers must take what comes in 
our way, and be glad. But, my dear boy, to 
hear you railing at the world, with a goose full of 
golden eggs at home— ha 1 ha !— and yourself in 
the best society; and that charming piquant 
Mrs. Fermor (I am an old fellow, you know, 
and may speak), why really ” 

Fermor bit his lips several times before he 
could speak. “Charming and piquant!” lie 
said, scornfullv. “ O, of course.” 

“I declare I am so grieved,” went on the 
major, “ at having to go, and at not being able 
to see her. She will make a genuine sensation. 
Mark, I say so — a succes eclatantc.” 

“Sensation! where?” said Fermor, absently. 

“In the tableaux at Lady Laura’s. That 
rough fellow, llomaiiic, is at work night and 
day organising it.” 

Fermor stopped short in the street and looked 
at the other. “ AVho told you this ?” he said. 

“T1 e world,” said the major. “The town. 
All ! my dear friend, 1 see ! A little secret from 
the husband. A surprise on the night itself.” 

“This is monstrous ! this is outrageous,” he 
muttered. 

The major’s face suddenly altered. “Forgive 
me,” he said; “I speak of tliesc things too 
lightly. 1 did not mean it. Scrioudy, I am 
sorry about it. We an*, old friends, and I am 
an ‘old boy/ as they call me, so you won’t 
mind me. Bni you know these young creatures 
‘ are always a little giddy, until they settle down.” 

“ What am i to do?” asked Fermor, walking 
on. “ I think I shall go straight to that ruffian’s 
house, and strike him across the face. 1 should 
like to mark him. His insolence is unendur- 
able.” 

“ He iff overbearing,” said Uic major, warmlj^, 
“and a low fellow. But, iny dear Fermor, you 
must not do anytl;ing extravagant. There is 
really no harm in the business.” 

“ No harm,” said Fermor, fiercely, “ in being 
talked of by the low gossips of the town, and 
being pointed at, and shrugged at? I won’t 
stand it. 1 am putting up with too much. Every- 
body thinks they can treat me as they please. 1 
tell you, since this marriage of mine, I have never 
had a day’s comfort, and 1 bclievi? I have to thank 
you and other good friends for it.” ‘ 

“Don’t say that,” said the major, calmly. “I 
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think you do me injustice. A littlcr reflection ^ 
will shovF that you do. I put myself a good | 
deal out of mjr way to he^p in that bnsmess ; | 
and, do you know^ 1 trace a dironic rheumatism j 
1 have in this left arm to that cold night’s jouiney j 
up to London !’• | 

Eermor was a little ashamed. ‘"I know,” he | 

said, and of course I did not mean ^But it | 

would have been better, after all, to have kept to | 
that poor girl. She would have adored mo, I be- 
lieve, and would have made me very happy.” 

Tlie major shook his head. 

Never would liavc done,” he said. “That 
you know yburself. All very well for the ro- 
mantic part; but otherwise—*” 

“ Well, otherwise,” said Termor, impatiently. 
‘•Why not?” 

“Society, I mean,” said the major. “ There’s 
the droll thing of Miss Manuel, with her parties 
and her followers, and all the world— -that is, a 
certain set of the world— struggling to get 
1 to them. But have you ever remarked, no 
i ladies, eh?” 

I “ Yes,” said Fcmior, “ I have. But why not ? 

! She does not care for ladies.” 

I “Ah! all very well,” said the major, whose 
jj face was gradually con trading, and assuming a 
I sharj) and malicious expression. “ That does to 
j give out, you know. People tind these things. 

I She has taken some dislike to me, mainly, I 

! believe, because I did conceive it to bo a duty, 
j ill that affair of her sister’s; and Icnnnotdc- 
i j scribe to you the unchristian attempts she has 
j made to injufe me. Thanks to Providence, 1 
1 have been enabled to defeat them without much 
exertion. But of course I am under no obliga- 
tion to cushion the tiling, and when asked, there- 
fore, I always tell the thing openly,” 

“ But what thing ?” said Termor, “ Wliat do 
; you moan?” 

j “ Did I never tell you ?” said tlic major. “ No, 
I believe not. You never heard such a story, 
such a business altogether. You know I make 
no profession of being a friend of the Manuels. 
I always had the one opiniou. I am, therefore, 
under no restraint. Such a disgraceful aflair — 
very bad indeed ! Let me see. The old colonel 
is in town now. We arc sure to find him, foi he 
lives all day, and nearly all night, at his club. 
He would tell you the whole story in half an 
hour, and would like to tell it.” 

“And I should like to hear it,” said Termor, 
bitterly. “The Manuels give themselves great 
airs, and Miss Manuel, latterly, if she had been a 
princess, eould not behave more lianglitily.” 

“Exactly,” said Major Carter, vindictively. 
“ I don’t dislike her, though she Injis injured me ; 
but then I am under no obligation to go out of 
my w^ay to bolster up her family affiiirs;” and the 
major at that moment, thinking of Miss Manuel’s 
i persecution of himself, and of his own trouble to 
defeat it, was actually colouring, and contorted 
in his face. “ 1 will introduce you to Foley— you 
would like to know Foley— and he has hbard of 
j . you.” 

I 


MajorCarler, inadayor two, brought Ferinur i 
and Colonel Foley together, the latter of whom 
bad iis sheriy over again, and his abuse of the 
servants over again, and his “dammjs” over 
again, and his stories over again. 

“ Would you believe,” said Colonel Foley, wuud- 
ingup his narrative, “not two months ago 1 was 
going down a street, and who do you suppose [ 
came full on, going up the steps of a house, but 
my Scotch doctor— a very old Scotch doctor now, 
but stifl* as ever. I never forget a figure, I can tell 
you, I picked out a fellow of ours in Liveipool 
one day, ten^ years, sir, after he had left ns. 1 | i 
did, upon my soul ! It’s all eye— every bit of it ' j 
eye. And, sir, I went up straight to my Scotcli I 
doctor, and dammy if he didn’t pretend not to j i 
know me I” 1 j 

“ Ha ! very good,” said the major, “ very good j j 
indeed 1 Of course, naturally.” j ! 

“ Of course, natiu'ally !” said the colonel, sud- ; ' 

; denly illuminating his Bologna checks with i i 
interior rage. “And wasn’t it good of me to 
I notice such a disreputable old broken-down j* 

; scamp as that ? He had Lis key in the laicii, and ! 
he looked round at me with ilie most iiaturrJ air 1 1 
in the world, and said something about ‘ having ; | 
the advantage of him.* ‘Advantage !’ I saiii to ; i 
him, ‘By Jove, yes! and so had Manuel— a 
pretty good deal, I should say. You iveollecf 
those times, doctor ?’ A good hit, 1 say, but he j ; 
brought it on himself— dummy !” This sirengtli- j i 
ening tonic for the sentence he added after a i j 
short pause, as if he was a little doubtful about i 
the propriety of his conduct ; but it quite reas- I 
sured him. “ About more sheixy — I dou^t know 
—what d’ye say?” This he addressed, as it 
were, with the pressure of hospitality, as though I ' 
h(j had been treating liandsomcly ail round, and j | 
all the time. j j 

When they were in the street the major found | ’ 
that he had forgotten one of his gloves iu liis ji 
“ old stupid way.” “ J ust like me,” he said, anil j i 
went back, hastily. He had left his glove, but ; I 
as he took it, he said to the colonel carelessly, ; ' 
“ Where was it that you mot that doctor ?” | ! 

The other told him. “ Clargcs-strcct— didn’t 1 j 
' say so ?” 1 

I “ Ah, yes, to be sure. And on the right hand j 
side, you said, too.” i 

“ Yes,” said the colonel, gmfily. 

The major joined his friend, and put his arm 
in his. “ A most curious bit of histoiy',” lie said ; 

“ just like a romance. But you see it bears out 
a little what I said.” 

Fermor’s mind was on another view of the 
case. “ So nhe dares to treat me iu this lofty 
way. I can bring her to her senses now^ This 
will level her a little.” i 

“ And that doctor, that stiff, grim, iron- looking | 
doctor,” said the major, in a ruminating w^y, | 
with the daugliter, now of course grown uji, 
whom the colonel met in Clarges-strect.” 

“Clurges-sh'cct,” said Fermor, starting. “I 
wonder ! Good gracious ! such an idea occurs to 
me! Why, it the sanie.P 
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“The same!*' said the major, in astonishment. 

“Yes, of course,’* said Fermor; ** it quite 
tallies. The desoriptionr-everything.’* 

“ I doiii^t follow,” said the major, hopelessly. 

Don’t you see,” said Fermor, impatiently, 
*‘it is he— that Woodward is Carlay. Every- 
tiling corresponds; I see it all. l^t I am 
not sorry. 1 am indeed. We must make 
more oi‘ this,” he added, excitedly, ** and find 
more out.” 

” Good gracious !” said tlie major, in unfeigned 
astonishment, “how you put two and two together. 
Wonderful! Wonderful!” 

“I can see my way,” said the other, with the 
old air of superiority. “ But I am glad of it, very 
glad of it. They fancy they have me in their 
power. But I hare Mm/' 


CHAPIJER XXXIII. A WARNING ON A DOOH-STEP. 

DruiNG these days Miss Manuel, in a strange 
state of mind, felt herself dmwn in the smooth 
current on to the rapids. She secnu?<l to be 
catching at the branches and stones as they 
passed her. It was of uo avail. She went abroad 
to the shows and amuscincul s, not from any lo^x 
of sucli attractions, but because they might offer 
opport unities of undoing her fatal work. But it 
was going on too surely and rapidly. Once 
during ihc.se daj’s she met Mrs. Fermor, and, 
with a wistful and imploring look, ran to her. 
But, Ircmbliiig and fiuslied, the other turned from 
her. Much oft(‘uer she met her with Mr, 
llomaiuvi— liomaiuc the Yiqturious, Him, at 
some ball or theatre one night, she caught iiold 
of and talked to hunicdly, 

“ AVhat do you mean to do?” said she. “How 
is this to end?” 

‘"How can I toll?” he said, calmly. “You 
know me sufficiently by this time to guess that 
wliiit 1 mean to-day may not be what 1 mean to- 
morrow. But this 1 am certain of; v.'hat I feel 
at thh moment to that young girl.” 

“But you have conscience— you have honour,” 
said she, almost frantically. “ I cannot believe 
that you would go so far ” 

“All, yes !” lie said, “ That is not the difficulty. 
I don't care to boast, but I have lived stonnily— | 
according to the odd Brcncli expression, have 
had a jeuncssc orageusc. 1 could coiuit on my 
fingers certainly three or four instances nearly 
tlic same, and 1 knew what I meant then, and how 
far I intended to go. Apply that to the present 
instance. 1 am a hard, cold, selfish being, I confess 
it. Bor years I have not known what it is to live 
or love. Now, when I feel liic rays of the sun 
upon me, you would push me into shade. Non- 
sense. My dear Miss Manuel, you arc laugh- 
ing at me— behind your cards— behuid your 
fan. You thixw down a clever cludlciigc ; you 
are beaten, and now you want to try auolher 
system. It will not do. I Imvc^but one thing 
in my head now, and 1 shall follow it out to 
the last, as 1 have done everything else in mv 
life.” 


She almost groaned. “O, Heaven help roe, 
and forgive me I Heaven help her, as indeed ifc 
will !” But her rash purpose was being worked 
out without her, and in spite of her *, tlie old 
wrong would find a punishment for itself, and 
wxuld be, indeed. Never Forgotten. 

These were wearj^ miserable days. She lay 
under a load of remorse. All the time her 
strange brother kept her ^ndcr his rye sus- 
piciously. “*What is this change?” he said. ' 
“ You do not see people. Why do you not I 
let them come ? Wliy do you not see him as j 
you used to do? Take eare, Pauline; I am i 
getting tired. - I don’t follow these fine schemes 1 
of yours.” She felt that she dare not tell him 
what she knew, or dream even of changing his j 
purpose ; so she could only plead for delay, for a ! 
little longer time. “A week or fwx more/* she | 
said, “and you shall see. 1 conjure you do 
nothing of yourself. You premised, you know, 
to leave all to me.” 

“Ah, Romainc,” said he, w'ith some sati^fac- I 
tion, is doing his work. You have ma- 
naged that well. 1 must give yon so much j 
credit. But Fermor, the guilty miserable crea- 
ture, we aie far too slow with him. 1 cannot 
bring my eyes to look at him when wc meet. I 
find this growing on me every day. He is a 
standing reproach to me. You reuiember wdiat 
you called him that night, when .•?//«* was still in 
the house — a murderer. It w'as the exacl^ de- 
scription, and now, go wdiero 1 will, by night or 
by clay, 1 always iiavc him present to me as a 
murderer.” 

Mis^' Manuel groauccl to herself, and covered 
up her face. She was tlunking how eveiw step | 
had plunged her deeper ; every move, had been ; 

but too fatally calculated to prevent her going [• 

back. The only course now was to prevent tliis ; 
Avild excitable brother from taking things into jj 
his own hands ; and slic therefore, with a despe- \ i 
rate hn>ocrisy, conjured, implored him to leave j 
all to her. 1 1 

But all this time there was a great manly heart j 
bound ^up in the Manuel family by all the ties of j 
strong grief, and tender regrets, and softest i 
associations, and whose state was as miserable as ! 
that of Pauline herself. The tones and colouring ! 
of the younger Ilanbury had faded with that < 
deep trial and the schooling of rough travel ; the 
old dream of the goodness of oilmen, and the 
unsuspecting trust, which at times looks like 
folly, had been scorched out. A graver, sadder, 
iiud more practical Haubury had come home. 

Now it seemed to him that old wounds were 
opened afresh. Yet he knew not how to meet 
the evil. At devising ho had no skill ; yet one 
evening, relying on his own honest iu'^tincts for 
assistance, he thought lie would go sLraiglit to 
the briglit impulsive little woman, whom he 
always looked at with a Grange sad interest, 
from her hainng stepped into the place of one he 
could npvcr forget. 

He Avas coming down the street, when he saw 
Bomaiue standing on the steps, looking in his V 
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direction, Bo^aine trsated for him. ’ " My good 
Hanbury,” he said, I have an instinct you arc 
coming in here. Am I right? I thought so. 
Novr, what can you want in this galley P I give 
you fair wotice I am come for a private audience, 
and you will only be in the way.” 

Hanbury said to* him, sadly, “ Ah ! w^y do i^ou 
come here? It is not prudent nor right Surely 
you, who are in the world, know hqw the world 
talks. I know I, have no title to*speak to yon, 
but—’* 

‘^Well,^’ saidRomaine, ^‘you have saved me 
from some embarrassment by that speech ; some 
such misty notion was in my head, but I was too 
polite to utter it. Seriously, my good friend 
Hiinbury, what are you at on halKdoor steps ? 
Only that I know you to be a good sort of welt 
meaning fellow that intendsno harm, why really 1 

should be inclined to and he nodded his 

head significantly. “ But the point now is, I am 
going in here, and I trust you will have the good 
taste not to come in too ” 

“ I say again,'* said Hanbury, firmly, “ this 
should not go on. It is unworthy of you, 
Romaine— unworthy of any man of honour, es- 
pecially when 3*ou know the state of things in 
this house. Come away with me down, and let 
us talk over it quietly. Come.** v 

The look of calm insolence that Romaine gave 
him was unsurpassed. I am beginning to un- 
derstand you, Mr. Hanbury ; and it is time that 
you should understand me. Let me remind you 
that our acquaintance does not quite warrant this 
tone of confidential remonstrance, I once * w^ent 
out,* as it is called, with a benevolent French- 
man — a religious man too — for a similar friendly 
remonstrance, which, not being a friend, he had 
no business to make. You understand. Reli- 
’ gious man as he was, he did meet me, and rccol- i 
Iccted it well afterwards.” 

“This sort of tone has no effect on me,” said 
Hanbury; “I have been in situations where I 
have shown no regard for life. It has often 
been a burden to me. I want.no quarrel with 
you ; but I tell you plainly, this must not go , 
on !” 

“This is far more rational,*’ said Romaine, 
good liumourcdly ; “ much better than the plati- 
tudes you began with. Now, I tell 3m it s/iall 
go on. That is, 1 shall take no interference.” 

“I shall find means,” said Hanbury, looking 
up, ** never fear! Too many hearts are interested 
in this young creature, t6 let her be lost without 
an effort.” 

“Alii” said Romaine, now' wo have it all. 

# ,good, faitliful, well-meaning friend has let 
it ! Well, go back to your employer, Mr, 
bury, and tell her from me that it will not 
It has failed, and will fail. Her own per- 
suasion was of no use, and intimidation will 
turn out equally profitable. Tliere !** and he 
rang the bell. ”I am quite serious in this! 
Look you, i shall be interfered with by^-no 
woman, and certainly by no man. Mind! And 
4 US you are a friend of the family, perliaps you will 


hint to them that if lAis becomes a matter of 
serious interfe^ce with my affairs, it may Inrii 
out rather a dangerous game for fiem ! I know, a 
good deal about most families, and what most 
families would not wish to be known ! Just hint 
that to your friend, and, if you can recollect tlicm, 
in those words. There !” 

“Then,” said John Hanbury, slowly, “30U 
have quite decided you will do nothing?” 

“Quite, my dear friend,” he said, smiling; 
“you, at last, understand me, I see.” 

“What could that heavy creature mean,” 
thought Mr, Romaine, “He had a mulish 
look as he went away. I think he hinted 
that he would try and give me trouble. Dump- 
koff, as the Germans say : a regular dumpkoff. 
Confound him !** he said, suddenly, “ if he at- 
tempts any of his high . moral interference with 
me, or, in his clumsy way, tries to give me any 
annoyance, I shall just masi his big figure into a 
pulp. Clumsy clown ! I wonder 1 listened to his 
prosy rubbish so long 1” 

CHAPTEE XXXIV. ME. EOMAIXE AND JITS “nET.” 

That afternoon the little lady was keeping a 
lonely watch in her drawing-room. Since her 
marriage, her grim father had felt that he was 
not the same company for her that he was of 
old. Perhaps he did not like to chill her new 
cxistence‘--^\vluch had now, he supposed, been 
bound up with youth and pleasure— with tlic 
frost of age. 

Ill all concerning her he had a sensitive deli- 
cacy. Site took it, that he had devoted himself 
so long to her interests as a sort of sacrifice, and 
now that she had found a more suitable com- 
panion, was glad to be restored to his books. 
She was sitting there alone, neither reading 
nor writing, nor working, but simply thinking. 
Now in a hopeless dejection ; now lashing her 
little soul into fur3% with dwelling on what she 
thought her wrongs. She was determined to 
die sooner than “ give in.” Her dress— the dress 
of Laura— which shd was to play to Mr. Ro- 
maine’s Petrarch had come home not an hour 
ago, and lay upon a sofa near her, Madame 
Gay, who had come in person to see the effect, 
and to lay on “a touch” here and there, w^as in 
French ecstasies at the result. It was magni- 
ficent, divine, “ravishing.” Madame took away 
the light out of her eyes! “And monsieur— 
Monsieur Romaine”— added Madame Gay, with a 
“ fin” air, and a recollection of her Paris train- 
ing—*' how ke will be pleased !” 

Mrs. Fermor' coloured. She was not skilful 
at the right reply or at the right manner. “ He 
has brought thisiumiliation on me I” she thought, 
“ife exposes me to the remarks of such people 
as these.” 

Madame Gay saw the blush, and still follow- 
ing her Paris instincts, took it lor a blush of 
pleasure. 

“Ah,” she went on, “such jx gay, gallant 
gentleman,, and he admires ntadamc so. II 
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souffre. I know it well MouDieu! commcil 
soufFre.” 

Mrs. Fermor turned on her with flashing 
eyes. 

do you mean?” she said. ^You 
forget yourself, I don't want to hear such 
things. How dare you ?” and she stamped her 
foot angrily. 

Madame Gay was contrite and deeply peni- 
tent. **Elle me boudait,” she said afterwards, 
i telling the story to a lady of her own country. 

' “ Ciei ! comme die me boudait. But all tlic time 

j elle s'y prenait bien, voyez vous. She is a 
i charming little coquine.” 
j Presently the Frenchwoman, accepting this 
indignation as an invitation, came back to the 
subject. 

If I dared,” she said, if madame would not 
be angry, I would tell her a little secret about 
this very dress. I will tell it in a little whisper. 
It is all paid for, M, Fairmore ” 

With doubt and cagcniess and pleasure in her 
j eyes, M rs. Fermor turned round hastily. “ Yes/’ 
j she said; “go on. Tell me quick!” 

Under the rich material of Laura’s dress a 
little reproacli was working. 

“M. Fairmore is not to know a word,” went 
on Madame Gay, with mystery. “ It is a ca- 
I clean, a surprise from a true chevalier.” 
j “Take it off, t?'kc it off!” said Mrs. Fermor, 

J hurriedly; “quick, quick! Don’t lose a mo- 
{ meat and, to the astonishment jf the Paris 
; lady, she began t(‘ariug at the rich laces and 
' ribbons of Laura's dress. 

' “Madame will destroy it all,” said Madame' 
j Gay, distractedly, caicliing her arms. “Take 
i care, for the love of - God ! Tliere, that is 
better.’* 

“ Go away,” said Mrs. Fenpor, distractedly; 

, “leave this house. Never come here again. 

Don’t pay me any of your horrible coinpli- 
; ments.” 

' “ Madame is iU,” said the Frfcucli woman, 

calmly. “Here is the eau-de-Cologuc. I shall 
come to-morrow evening at the same hour.” 

. , When she was gone, Mrs. Fermor threw her- 
i, self back in deep affliction. “JZe? has brought 
j tliis on me,” she said ; “ my name w'ill be in 
I everybody’s mouth. This dreadful woman will 
i go round and tell her fine ladies ! I shall be 
spoken of, pointed at, and I have no one to lielp 
; or advise me/ No, no, not one.” Then she 

I started up suddenly : “ If tlie world thinks so — 

I let it . think so. It will wring his heart. He 

j will know too late what he has lost, lie is 

sensitive about being pointed at; so am I. 
j When he shall sec me admired, with all the 
! world at my feet, with the great and the noble 
I worshipping, he will, perhaps, regret what he 

I has lost.” She walked to her glass. Laura’s 
j dress became her wonderfully, Tlie excitement 
in her eyes and checks became her yet more. 
She walked before her glass, “ It will do,” she 
i said. 

“Indeed it will do,” said a voice at the 


jioor; “it is superb aud dazzling. Petrarch 
admires !”• 

“ Go away,” said she, in a frightened voice, 
going, to the other room. “ Why do you come 
here at this time? You should not—you know 
you should not. Go away quickly, I implore of 
you.” 

“ If you act like that ou i^/ie night,” said Mr. 
Romaine, placing a chair for himself in the 
middle of the room, “ it will be the success of 
the season.” 

. “You must go,” she said, more excitedly, “or i 
I shall ring, and send for some one.” I 

“ Hush !” he said, rising. “ I am sure you arc j 
too sensible to make a noise, or bring in people ] 
from the streets, or anything of that sort. No, 
no. Listen to me. 1 heard that the dress was 
to be home at this liour, and merely looked in 
to see the eflcct. I have seen it, and am going. ■ 
There.” ; 

“Ah! the dress. Yes,” sai4 Mrs. Fermor, | 
more excited still. “I shall never put it ou j 
again,” repeated Mrs. Fermor, passionately. I 
. “ That would be foolish,” said he, calmly, “ at ! 
now three-quarters past the eleventh hour. I had j 
no idea the effect would be so good. Let us be ! 
rational. You arc displeased, and 1 believe you j 
are right. I am hasty sometimes. I shall go j 
and get my money back from that French crea- 
I ture, and you shfill pay her.” This was reason- 
able, and Mrs. Fermor had no* answer ready. 
IJewent on: “A charming dress— (I am really 
going now). And my design, recollect. Why, that 
wandering husband of yours, when he sees you in 
it, will go down on his knees like a prodigal. I 
know these Orsons well. He will be your slave 
for the rest of his life. 1 have known many 
cases. Do you see my plan? Isn’t it wonderful, i 
ill a wild ogre like me. But I want to do a little 
good before 1 die.” 

Mrs. Fermor sighed, and shook her head. 

“X don’t know whether to believe you or not. 

I can trust no one now. He is too fond of the ; 
world,” she said, “and 1 am too prosy for ' 
liirn.” ! 

“You talk of his indifference/’ lie said, aud 
went walking up and down. “ I don’t believe ! 
it. lie is acting a part ; I know it. He Js burn- j 
ing to love you, but his cursed pride is in the j 
way. Else he must be the stupidest, vilest, j 
most insensible block that ever came into this j 
world. Else he has dull eyes. Else he is a mere | 
savage and brute beast. Else he is so wu*api)cd 
up in his own vanity and selfishness— his own 
utter heartlcssucss ” 

“Mr. liomaiue 1” said she. 

“No, my dear Mrs. Fermor,” said he, in 
another voice, “trust me, a man of the world. 

You will see a marvellous change after the night. 
i am like the man on the branch sawing it away 
stupidly. Under the new r6gime I shall be 
turned out, never admitted again. ’J'hat I expect. 

It is always the case wdih me. I believe I 
must be going to die, 1 am getting so good. 

All my friends arc cutting me. Good night.” 
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He went away at once — went away singing and 
beating' (he rails down the street with Ids stick. 
"Poor little soul !” he said; “how she lets the 
net wrap round and round her again/' 


HOW THE BANK CAME TO GRIEF. 

New institutions generally work well at first, 
}uat as new brooms are said to sweep clean. 
Our bank* was no exception to tlie rule. About 
two months after the shares were allotted, we 
moved out of our temporary offices, and com- 
menced business in premises which had been 
hired and fitted up for our use. Nothing could 
be smarter than our desks, counters, brass rails, 
and new ledgers; nothing more grave and 
business-like than our cashicjrs; nothing more 
imposing than our board-room, with its large 
tabic and fourteen easy-chairs; nothing more 
overpowcringly respectable than our two semi- 
livery dressed messengers. The very sight of 
our uiles of new cheque-books — numbered, let- 
terea, and stamped— -or of our heaps of new 
white calf -bound pass-books, ought to have 
given even a South Sea Islander an uncon- 
trollable desire to open a current account, had 
he come into our office. As 1 gazed upon 
these triumphs over past difficulties— these in- 
contestable evidences that out of noiJiing not a 
little had been made — I could hardly hdp won- 
dering that the passers-by — as they read upon 
the brass plates of our doors that within those 
walls The Gjulnd Financial and Credit 
Bank of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
AND Australia (Limited), lived and moved | 
and had its being — did not rush in, and beg to 
do business witli us. ' | 

At first we certainly got many constituents, | 
some— but by no means the majority— of whom 
were respectable, and kept balances more or | 
less large in our bank. ^ Most of these new 
accounts were brought in by our different 
directors, each of whom made it a ])oiut to ask 
liis friends to give the new concern a helping 
baud. As a matter of course, a number of 
accounts that were neither respectable as to 
the cliaiactcr of those who opened them, nor 
ill any way w^orth having in a pecuniary sense, 
were brought to us. A new bank can hardly — 
or any rale the managers of tlicsc young 
institutions seldom, if evei% have the courage to 
— ^reject any accounts, and wc were no excep- 
tion to this rule. “ Get accounts, good ones if 
you can, but in any case get them," seems to 
be the maxim of all managers of new banks. 
Thus, often an individual on the verge of in- 
solvency would come to us, simply because his 
own — some older — bank liad plainly intimated 
that they did not thiiik his account worth keep- 
ing, and would feel obliged if he would with- 
draw the small balance, if any, that stood 
to his credit in their books. He would make 
a great show of opening an account with us. 


paying in fifty, eighty, or one hundred pounds 
to begin with, but rapidly diminishing his 
balance by frequent clieaues, until at last came 
one, which frotii the credit removed his balance 
to the debit side of our books. Overdrawn 
cheques were not refused payment, because our 
manager was afraid of offending new customers, 
and hoped as times went oh that matters would 
mend. Managers of young banks like to be 
able to say at each weekly board meeting, that 
during the last seven days there have been ten, 
twenty, or thiil^ new accounts opened, and the 
directors but too often take this as a criterion of 
business done, without inquiring who arc the 
new customers, or what arc the balances they 
intend keeping to tlieir credit. However, some 
of our new accounts soon sliowcd themselves to 
be of a nature ivhich even the manager of 
our bank could not stdnd. Ouc 1 remember 
particularly. The man who opened it paid in 
four hundred pouuds on the Monday, and 
during the next two days made several pay- 
ments to his credit of ten, tw^enty, and lliirty 
pounds each, giving at the same time a number 
of cheques against his account. Our cashier 
saw that although large amounts wcie paid out 
of this account, a good deal w-as paid iuto the 
credit of fclie customer, and therefore believed 
him to be in a large way of business. One day, 
about a fortnight after the account was opened, 
there stood but two or three pounds to the 
I credit side of this gentleman’s balance, when 
late ill the afternoon he paid in a crossed cheque 
for five hundred pounds, drawn by another 
man, upon one of the West-end private banks. 
As our establishment was much too joung to 
belong to the Clearing-house, we haa to pass 
in the crossed cheque to the bank where we 
kept our account, in order to have it cleared, 
and therefore could not know until next day 
w'hciher the chdrjue was paid. In the mean 
time — believing that it would be duly paid 
— ^thc ledger-keeper had passed tlie cheque to 
the credit of our customer, which W' as just what 
th(5 latter had calculated upon. Some hours 
before we could know whether the cheque 
! would be paid or not, an open cheque fur four 
hundred and fifty pounds from our client was 
presented and paid over our counter, and from 
that day t 9 this our higldy respectable client has 
never been heard of. I need hardly say, that 
in due time— -a few hours after his own cheque 
had bf;en paid by us— the crossed cheque lie 
had given us for five hundred pounds was sent 
back, with the letters “ N. S.”* written upon it, 
WMS returned to us, and thus our customer made 
in the space of a few days exactly four hundred 
and fifty pounds by his little speculation. 

This was the largest, but oy no means the 
only, loss we had in the item of customers' 
balances during the first two months after wc 
commenced business. In the discount depart- 
ment, how^ever, our misfortunes were on a very 
much greater scale, and although our manager 


* See “ IIow we Floated the Bank/’ vol. xiL, page * “ N. S.,” meaning “not sufficient funds to meet 
493. the draft.” 
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liad been many years in bnsiness in London, he 
appeared to be made a victim by every one who 
wanted to cxcliange wx>rthl€ss paper for hard 
sovereigns or crisp bank-notes, mre 1 would sav 
a word respecting the general opinion that bank 
managers are invariably to blame for the bad 
bills discounted by the establishments they 
govern. This, although true in theory, is a 
mistake as to practice. In most instances — in 
almost every case when a bank is young, and 
very often when it is old — all heavy discounts 
made are to parties introduced by individual 
directors, and cannot, therefore, be well refused 
bv tlic manager. It w^as so in our case. Nearly 
all, I may say all, our large mercantile discount 
accounts were introduced by Mr. hVancatello,^ a 
Levantine commission agent, who was one of our 
directors, and it was, therefore, almost impossible 
i for our manager.Ao refuse discounting hills, the 
goodness of which w’'as vouched for, and in many 
j cases endorsed, by one of the board, one of liis 
I masters. It was — afterwards, wdicn too late, as 
i is generally the case— found out that tiiis same 
'• Mr. IVancfttcllo was himself largely engaged in 
I the discount of indifferent and bad paper. Thai 
! is to say, he would take the bills of foreign and j 
I other merchants, who were in a very small way of j 
! business— bills that no rcwspcciablc bill-broker, I 
I or no bank of any standing would so iiiueh as look | 
j at — and discount them at say ten or twelve per 

, cent, whilst he endorsed them and re-discounted 
j them at our bank at four or five per cent, thus 
making a clear four or five per ccum by the mere 
act of writing his name across the back of a bill. 

So long as the commercial barometer marked 
j **set fair,^^ this little game of “heads 1 win, 
tails you lose,'* was an exceedingly pleasant one 
to our Levantine director. He had accepted 
ofiice ill our bank for the sake of carrying out 
bis own views, he had been paid some four or five 
Inmdrcd pounds for joining our direction, and 
could lose nothing by his spccubil ions, because, 
as 1 said in my previous paper, f he had nothing 
wdiatcver to " lose. If the fine commercial 
wcatlier lasted, he was safe to make money. 
The ciuestipiiable paper of his foreign and other 
friends would be sure to be met, and if the 
mercantile glass fell, and the paper he had dis- 
counted at our bank came back upon him, he 
bad onl}", as the yankees say, to “ crack up” 
and start afresh^; in other words, three or four 
leu-pound notes, a clever solicitor, a good ac- 
countant, and the Court that works in Basinghall- 
slrect, would act as a wet sponge, and wipe out 
the score he had run up on the slate of our 
unfortunate bank. 

Mr. Francatello was not the only one of 
our directors who managed to make his seat 
at the board a means of profit. By the hands 
of Mr. Spencer and of Colonel Frost came the 
military, and through Mr. May the legal, paper 
to be discounted. The fu*st of these — the nii- 
I litary stamped paper — was less pretending as 


* See page 496, volume xJi. 

See “ How we Floated the 'Bank,” page 493, 
volume xii. 
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to its soundness, less hypocritical as to the 
probability ’of its bciti" paid, but muchSmorc , 
— theoretically — profitable as to its rates of 
interest, than any other class of bills brought 
to us. These little documents had their ^Kculiar 
characteristics. They were always drawn in j 
even sums— thirty, forty, fifty, or one hundred j 
pounds each — and invariably for the full amount i 
which the stamps on which they were written 
would bear. There was no sliam of odd shil- 
lings and odd pence being tacked on to the end 
of the ])ounds, to give Uiem a commercial air. 
They were w^holly, solely, and altogether, “ac- ‘ 
commodation” bills, but they had the honesty 
to avow tlieir character openly. They were 
generally dniwn by one military man— say “ G. 

II. Tomkins, Lieutenant in t he llOlh Regiment,” 
at Aldershot — upon another— say “F. A, Jones, | 

Captain in the 23rd Hussars,” at Dublin. And ; 
so sure us the bill of Tomkins upon Jones w^as 
brought lo.us upon the Monday, as certain be- 
fore tlie Saturday night w^ould that of Jones ' 
upon Tomkins be offered to us for discount. 

The parlies who brought us this kind of paper 
were two of our directors, Colonel Frost and 
Mr. Spencer— chiefly the former, who — as wc 
found out Later— derived the main part of uliat 
little income he Imd by “touting” for ‘Went 
end military and oilier bill discounters, gentle- 
men who do business chiefly in the si.xiy per 
cent line. Wlicn these bills" were offered to our 
nianapn*. tlicy were invariably said, by those 
who brought them, to be both drawn "and ac- 
cepted by odi^^ers in the army of ** hu'ge private . 
fortunes, sir.” But when the paper arrived at j ; 
maturity, it was generally found that the drawer 
had *iailvd for the Capo or for India, whilst the , 
acceptor liad probably sold out, or gone on iudf- 
pay, or was otherwise returned as no?i esl hi- 
venius. If the manager could get paper of this 
kind renewed, happy was he; but, as a general * 
rule, he had to haiid it over to our solicitor, who 
charged — either the bank, or the non-paying i 
acceptor, or the drawer of the bill, or perhaps 
all three — six and eight pence for each letter he 
wrote, and then began the game of serving |, 
writs, so that in the end if our shareliolders 
lost, why somebody else made, money, and 
therefore it would be unfair to complain, for 
what more would you have? And tnen were 
not the— imaginary — profits great ? Were these 
bills not discounted at forty, fifty, and sixty per 
cent? It is true that a large commission was j 
given to those wlio brought them to us, but still, 
after ;di said and done, the bank stood to gain | 

at the rate cf forty or fifty per cent per annum — j 

provided the bills Avere paid, which they seldom 
or never were. Forty or i'lfty ! Why, 1 remem- ^ 
ber one bill drawn by ancx-Lifeguardsman, and ] ; 
accepted by a gentleman who was then— but is 
no longer— in tlic Foot Guards. It was drawn j 
for one buirdred pounds at two months after 
date. For this lit tle document the bank gave 
seventy pounds, or, in other words, charged in- j 
tcrest at the rate of one hundred and eighty per i 

cent per annum ! , ■ 

Tftere were also what T may call the legal bills, 1 
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which our director, Mr, H. B. May, or else his hundred pounds and there a thousand or two — 
brotliei; who was our Solicitor, bright us. I it would not have been so serious a matter ; 

. call these documents legal” merely because but when our bill case began to fill with similar 
! they professed to arise fromlaw transactions, and aocuments, aid still more when, in order to 
not on account of their being in any way more keep in funds, the bank had to endorse and 
lawful tender or more safe” to discount, than re-aiscount nearly all this paper, matters com- 
any other kind of the worthless paper offered to, menced to look alarming, wid the directors began 
OM discounted by, our bank. The origin of these to feel^ that the foundation of the house was 
bills was generally complicated, and always cu- built on sand. The military, West-end, legal, 
rious. Fdr instance, the friends of some clergy- and “ sandnr,” bills might amount to some 
man wished to purchase an advowson for him, or, Luudreds oi pounds— a couple of thousands 
more truthfully speaking, some clergyman wished would have nearly paid them all— but the 
to purchase an advowson for himsdf, in the name commercial” paper wliich had been brought us 

of ais friends. Let us say that the sum required b;y Mr. Francatelto his friends was a very 
was three thousand pounds, and of this the large item indeed, insomuch that nearly the 
intending purchaser was minus five hundred whole paid-up capital of the bank was seriously 
pounds. lie would go to his solicitor, and, compromised. 

through some complicated method of giving that It may be asked what our directors were 
individual a lien upon the advowson, as well as about that they allowed the tide to rise so high 
qf insuring his life and assigning the policy to before becoming aware of the danger they were 
the lawyer, get the latter to discount his note in ? Tlic answer to this is the old tale, often 
of hand for the five hundred pounds, which note told, and yet— it is to be feared — often to be 
of hand w:as to be renewed again and a^ain told again. Of our eight directors four took 
on payment of a ccrWiii Commission. Tor little or no practical interest in the bank. Mr. 
this discount the solicitor generally charged his Dant had joined, the bank for the sole purpose of 
client about ten to twelve per cent, and then obtaining the secretaryship for me, his nephew, 
rc-discounted the document at the bank for five Mr. Daut’s two friends, General Faiice and Mr. 
or six per cent, thus making a clear profit of Westman, had joined ilie direction to please Mr. 
five or six per cent, and having all the time the Lant, and thought that, by showing tlioinaelves 
I use of his money. If tJie client paid the from lime to time in the ^board-room, they 
notes of hand at maturity, well; if he did not, would perform all the. duty required of them, 
the bank Jiad to ask payment of the solicitor. These gentlemen put entire trust in the manager, 
who citlier compromised the matter, or obtained who, in his was almost entirely coutroIJed 
; time, or otherwise had matters ‘‘made pleasant” by the directors interested in getting bills dis- 
for him. The bank could hardly sue its own counted. Mr. Everett, another director, lived iiir 
I legal adviser, and therefore, as is usual under from London, and never came near the bank 
I such circumstances, the unfortunate shareholders oftener Ilian once in six, eight, or ten weeks, 

I were the sufferers. when he had not time to look minutely into cvery- 

i I have said that so long as tiie commercial thing that had been done in his absence. As a 
I wind was fair, our director, Mr. Trancatello, general rule, shortly after vve began business, 
carried on his little game of discounting at ten there were seldom more than three directors 
j or twelve per cent, and re-discounting at five or present at the weekly board meetings, and these 
j six, with both pleasure and profit to himself, wxrc generally the same individuals, Messrs. 

; Nor did he hide these good things from others. Francatello, Spencer, and Colonel Frost, all 
; He introduced to the bank a host of friends, all three of whom were more or less interested in 
, so called “ mercantile” men, who opened ac- obtaining accommodation from the concern, see- 
counts with us, and “ did” largely in the dis- ing that they could not get it elsewhere, and 
count way. These gentlemen were chiefly that if they — more particmarly the first-named, 
foreigners, mostly descendants of the ancient and the various friends he had introduced to 
Hellenic race. The bills they brought us were the bank — stopj)cd payment, it was not unlikely 
pretty uniform in cliaractcr. The bouse of Bra- that the bank would stop also. To keep tlic 
vetti and Co., of Odessa, would draw for scvei\ establishment going, they had to keep thcin- 
, hundred and four pounds ten siiillings and eight- selves afloat, and to do this they had to use freely 
pence, at three months after date, upon Bra- both"^tlie funds and the credit of the bank; in 
vetti Brothers, of London, in favour of lla- fact, after a time matters became so that these 
monda and Company, also of London. Of course three, the only directors whq took any active 
i the bill would be duly accepted, and would share in the management of the concern, were 
; then Ijc brought to us for discount. If matters employed day after day in propping up their 
' virent right— if no storm arose— the bill would own credit and that of tliose persons whom 
be duly provided for, at maturity, by the London they had introduced to discount in the bank. 

I house drawing upon the Odessa firm, aud getting Just about this time another circumstance 
I the draft discounted. Had matters been sifieoi occurred which helped greatly to hasten our fall. 

! ; it would probably have been found that Bravetti I have mentioned in my previous paper that the 
I and Co., and Bravetti Brothers, were one and the promoter of the company was Mr. May, who 
I same people, and that if the one house failed the was also our solicitor. T have also said how 
, ^ other was pretty safe to follow suit. If we had this gentleman got five thousand pounds for his 
merely discounted a few such bills— here & few share of the promotion money, out of which he 
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was to qualify the other directors for their seats 
upon the board. These qualifications were to 
have been paid in ‘‘money or shOTes,” according 
to the terras of the undertaking with which each 
director was furnished .by the promoter. Had 
the value of the shares risen— or even if they 
had been maintained at par— the directors would 
liave been happy to accept the value of what they 
had to receive in this security. But it so 
happened that, in the City, rumours had got 
abroad respecting the rash, speculative— and 
even worse — nature of our business, and so our 
shares were unsaleable, save at an immense 
! discount. The directors then stuck to the letter 
i of their contract, and determined to receive 
! their qualifications in money, and in money 
; only. -To this our promoter objected. Was he 
to give a hundred pounds for what he could 
I obtain for fifty? Our shares would only cost 
! him one*half of the piouni lie had to disburse, 
i for they were at a discount of fifty per cent, or 
j even more. On tlic oilier hand, the directors 
said, why should they receive as a hundred 
i pounds what they could only sell for fifty ? 
i I Thus disputes entered ini.o the board-room, and 
; set the oirectors by tbc cars. Some of tiu^se 
j gentlemen had been “squared” by our pro- 

I motor, in order that they might by" a majority 

I I carry the propositten which had been put- before 
1 1 them respecting the payment of their qualifica- 
1 1 tions in shares instead of money. Unfortunately 
' ! for himself, as well as for the prospects of peace 
• in our board-room, Mr. May haa overreachea him- 
[ self. In “squaring” certain of tlic directors 
: he had not made use of money, but had given 
j undertakings to pay certain sums by a given day. 

These undertakings he hud not fulfilled, and of 
: course those who had received them — and some 
j of the directors, being more or less needy, had 
endorsed them to third parties as security 
for money borrowed or otherwise owing — were 
not a little angry at faith not being kept with 
them. One or two of the directors then resigned 
their seats at the board, and tins fact getting 
abroad made our position in the City "all the 
more shaky. Our manager declared that be had 
the greatest possible difficulty in getting any of 
the hills which he had taken re-discouhted at 
any of tlie banks or discount houses. More 
than one of the few good customers we had, 

J uietly withdrew their accounts from the bank. 

locasionally, if a heavy payment had to be 
made, there was a want of cash in the till, and 
parties had to leave notices of drafts, and even 
sometimes of cheques. In short, tilings looked 
altogether so bad, that the three gentlemen whom 
I had brought on the direction resigned their 
seats, nor could I in conscience request them 
not to do 60, although they were the only friends 
I had on the board, and their absence greatly 
altered my position for tlie worse in the office. 

Even at this stage of our affairs there was 
time to save the hank; and if such of our 
directors as were left, had been honest and sol- 
vent men, the concern might *yct have pulled 
throngh. But your true joint-stock company- 
monger can. do uotliiiig in a strnie:htforward 


manner, or rather he can— or does, whidh comes i 
to the same thing — do nothing without having 
what in his slang he calls his “ pull” out of the : 

affair. Tottering as our bank was, a wealthy ! 

well-known City merchant, of the very highest ^ 
respectability, offered to join the direction, pro- j 
vided the present board, as well as the solicitor, ; 
resigned, and six friends of his own — all men of 
some standing in the mercantile world — toge- ' 
ther with six more gentlemen, who were to be 
selected by the shareholders at large, joined , 
him in the direction. To this, three of the 
four directors left of our present board agreed, 
on certain conditions ; these conditions^ being ’ 
that each ot them should receive two thousand 
pounds in hard cash, as compensation for the 
loss of his seat at the board. The fourth 
director, Mr. May, as well as his brother, the 
solicitor, altogether decliued to resign^ but inti- j 
mated that they had no objection whatever to I 
serve with the new board. To this the gentle- I 
man who had offered to re-establish our credit, • 
objected, and at once withdrew his proposition, i 
So the proposition fell through, and was no j 
more thought of. ! i 

To make matters worse, commercial matters i: 
throughout England begun just at this time to 
look very queer indeed. More than one of tlie i 
firms whose bills we had discounted to a large [. 
amouni, and had then re-discounted at other 
bjinks, foiled, and we had at once to find money 
for these engagements. To meet these ami !■ 
other liabilities, a call of five pounds per share 
was made upon the sharelioldcrs, and, wonderful 
to say, the call was at first pretty well responded > 
to. In the course of a fortnight, some ten or 
twelve thousand pounds were paid into the ; 
bank, and served to stave off the evil day 
for a time. But the commercial crisis got worse 
instead of better. Some of our shareholders 
wanted to realise upon their shares, but found 
it impossible to do so, unless at a loss of some- 
thing like seventy-five per cent. Many sold at \ 
this price, rather than risk losing the whole, j 
and as those sales were very soon known, the j. 
value of our stock became still more depreciated. | : 
Our directors held on bravely for a time, know - I 
ing that their case was all but desperate. As [ 
the Bunk of England's rate of discount went up * 
week after week, our manager’s courage went 
down. Of business wc had little or none doing. 

I Mr. Francatello wms every day, and all day, in 
and out of tl)c manager's room. More and 
more of the paper he had endorsed and dis- j 

counted with us, kept coming back upon him, | 

and to meet it he had no funds. His brother i 

directors — being themselves very much in the I 

same fix, only in a smaller degree — allowred the i 

amount of these bills to be carried to his debit, | 

in what was called a “ Suspense Account,” and ; 

he allowed the same to be done for the liabili- i 

ties which came back upon them. i 

Whilst this wiis going on, the shareholders ! 

began to murmur. The scrip they held had ! 

become utterly valueless in the market, and they 
feared greatly, from what they lieard outside, 
that the bank would go to the bad, and 
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' first aot of the iMgiBiMto k- to two or 

tiiree halMrowwd ttearttOftik oad to »et a lamp 
as a beacon to btltoa^ In thiis^j ten or twcire 
are saved i nad toen the water gets into the 
boii8e» toe j^in bufin to float about and block 
up tlw OiejiNaMwj'^and the whole party, fearing 
to bb go into ^e upper rooms ; natives 

pra]nng,-<»|ing, and then sleeping ; Englislimen 
gerang toto a sheltered comer, and then dewing 
off, tom .from sheer exhaustion, to wake just 
isefine dawn and find themsdves wet throt^h, 
while toe lightning is playing over their heads, 
the rood having been tom ofl', fortunately in one 
jneCe, while they were asleep. What a scene 
when toe sun rose ! nearly three feet of water 
still over toe low ground; corpses everywhere; 
men and ballooks washed into verandtos, and 
lying about in “ compounds” (grounds round a 
genUemau’s housel ; the town nowhere ; here 
arid there abaked-oriok or touuam house stand- 
ing (mostly roofless) amid the waste. Not a tree 
spm«d, exemt those which (like some palms) 
;neld to toe blast. One wave bad done it all ; 
out that wave spread so far that a lot of arrack 
casks were found six miles inland, and was so 
strong that it lifted up one of the harbour lock- 
gates and dashed it on a strongly-built house, 
crashing it like a nutshell. The sepoys’ lines 
were swept down like card-houses; the salt 
mounds wofully shrank; toe rice in store all 
damaged, so that every one had to be set to work 
to crush the husk off the paddy (rice in the 
hull), of which, there was fortunately plenty ; 
mid one of the things most urgently called for 
from head-quarters wim a supply of pestles and 
mortaie, that all hands might be kept employed. 
Then the wells were all sanded up, or spoiled 
with salt water : only one fit to drink from in the 
whole place. The Treasury wrecked ; all native 
records and such of the English ditto as were on 
tire lower shelves destroyed; and among the 
lar^^ble incidents, ”the whole stock of stamps, 
dffknal and postage, swept away a fresh supply 
“urgently requested dnd (the doctor writes) 
“my case of instruments was found, five days 
after, full a mile off.” Sad stones of European 
suffering during that wild night : saddest of ail, 
toe fate of the little scholars at Mr. Scharkey’s 
Church Mission School for native girls — thirty- 
five drowned out of fifty. One poor lady, 
writing “with a thankfully sorroyrlul heart,” 
tells how she and hers “ passed a night of terror, 
with, three feet water in the highest rooms, 
huddled together on a sideboard, wet (for the 
roof was of), and toe children choking all the 
time with whooping-cough.” In every case 
Europeans and Eurasians have lost all their 
cbtoes and personal effects— no light loss, we 
can readily\uidentand, to people latdy started 
in official life. Everything in India, too, is one 
fed per cent at least above its English 
i^^Yet there is no sign of whining from &t\y 
lie missioBories. (^e of these gentlemen 
up-countty, Whefe they had on& wind— 
‘ toat was bad enou^ marking its track, 

" native talisildhr (madman of a district), 
led crops, and cattle killed by falling 



trees or builtlh^-ofiudB time to |(roaa over “our 
ve^tables which woo prOmito% so well, and 
are now Just epoded and “ but custard-apples, 
which are sbcqtped of ttkeir fruit and most of 
tomirleavdsj^ and “toe Rev. Mr. Darling’s arm, 
which has r^ved some injuty, we have not yef 
heard what.” These holy men are often accused 
by old Indfisis of aiittle over-regard for creature- 
comfmts, and surely the reverend writer oS. the 
above seems to juwfy the imputation vtoeu he 
can talk of cabbages and 'castaid>ap|^, while 
one-fifto of toe people of the Kistna distriot are 
dead and four-fifths houseless, while there are 
thirty-five thousand in Masulipatam who must 
starve but for toe immediate ^vranment help. 
Tiiey get cooked rice now, and ore paid for bury- 
ing the dead, and have leave to use up the fallen 
trees for rebuilding their huts ; so toat, for the 
present, they manage to hold out. Ry-.md-by 
will come the rub, for the crops aloi^ toe whole 
seaboard, soaked with^ brine, will never grow 
again. 

Naturally the first great want was coolies 
to bury or burn the dead, to unstop the 
wells, &c. These, were soon sent in by the 
different collectors up the country. The stench 
is described as terrible (one writer ^ys lie 
rowed up the river; “it was full of corpses”). 
Eortunately it is winter, but disease is dways 
dreaded for a population constantly at starVing- 
point. The Madras government talked of seed- 
ing off at once the president, &c., of the Sani- 
tary Board to “take proper measnres.” Of 
course they sent tents, disinfectants, food, &c., 
freigliting a steamer which was luckily at hand ; 
promising, too,'to remit taxes, and relax ^‘jungle 
conservancy laws.” The collector, who had 
written for leave to spend thirty thousand 
rupees, and who apologises for sending his rough 
draft, being fairly beat after five honrs’ hard work 
in the open air, is empowered to do “ wliatever 
may suggest itself to him.” Immense power 
these civiiians have. A young fellow not seven 
years from England is found acting as high 
sheriff and chancellor of the exchequer over a 
tract as large as Devon. It is an ugly name, 
“Collector,” savouring of John Company’s bad' 
old times, but they who answer to it have, on 
the whole, always nobly sustained the English 
character for uprightness, and self-restraint, and 
perfect- incorraptibility. 

It took twelve dayr to clear away the worst 
of the dbbris, and get' rid of the dead men and 
animals. The immediate neighbourhood conld 
not help much; for the storm was felt full 
twenty miles inland. At BuhdOr, for instance, 
almost the whole police force was killed : farther 
off, in a navvier viU^e connected with the 
Kistna aniout works, not a house was left 
standing. A recent in Nursapur, going into 
Masulipatam to inquire after some friends, finds 
toe 'village of Kottha Sfivady entirdy swept 
away. Ofalkrge choultry, where traveliere had 
rested for years, qothing was left but two strong 
posts with their cross beam, by clinmng to 
u^hich the only twd persons who es^hped out of 
all the inhabitants were saved; sqpie of ihe 
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peel off tbe finlm too, ool^ittd«H^lijml8,ta^ 'It^equeatity 

were loeelj diaojr ftees:;' Ittt I 8a]^fK»e they, <ff mos^icd tlntivasTised mpknon vasehoogh, 
too, majhwro beeft Aoittemlnit ovetfro^ for and nMnn Ittaa omtu^, I'm 8m», to hato served 
the floentBMm throve there, and the grass irillieli -the pigs and oxeave eter mred. and 
neari^r alvaya'^e^l^, and the walks -wet and as hatim eamat jelly, there was po end of it. 
mass^gnssrh. lien Cheie eame a hard winter. tMi'weU I 

WhitiMC thsi had anytlung to do with it or recnemher it! 
sot'4*>«omefUaies I fear it may hare had, though My sistm:' Janey, sweet little faltte<eyed thing, 
f feel as if it were treason agmnst the dear old the image of mamma, got a tenable cough and 
d;im .to say jto-~^e<dertainly were not a healthy pain in vst chest, and the usual mustard plaster 
family, nor yet a iong-Ured one. ' and eurrant-jeily water did no good. Sne got 

My. father farmed his it^ himself: it gave worse imd worse, now shirering, now glowing 
fahn something'to do, he Sidd, and, ind^, u he with fever, and at last mamma 1hou|^t that 
htud not had that, I don't think he would hare maybe it would be better to send for a doctor, 
done anrtking. 1 suppose he could not hare But when the doctor came, it was top late, 
'been called an energetic man; but he was a-kind She had inflammation of the lungs, «i)id died 
roan as' ever was, dear father ! and never teased next day. The doctor said it was very unwise 
or troubled any one about him, but let things to let us go as we did ail the year round, with 
take their course. He did not make much of the bare arms and necks and legs, running in and 
farming, but' as we bad enough to lire upon com- out of the house. But we had always done so, 
foctably, it did not so much signify. The land and mamma thought that nonsense ; it made 
was wet and heavy, and wanted such a lot of, .children hardy, she said, so no change was made, 
draining, a^ the hedges and banks were so But by-and-by Roger, the stoutest of us, was 
titiek and high, they took np a deal of space and taken ill, much in the same way, and before the 
kept the air and sunshine off the flel^. We New Year he went too, and 'was laid bem^b 
did not think of those things then in our part of Janey. Then mother grew weaker and weaker, 
the country, and it’s only since I have lived and conned awfully, and could neither sleep nor ; 

where 1 -do now that Tve learnt them. There eat. Ah' me, ah me! it breaks my heart to j 

was' genwally something the matter with the think of that time. 1 

or the cattle, or the potatoes got the In a word, she was in a consumption before j 
disease, or^the hay heated, or the rats got so anybody in the house thought there was any* j 

a^dthat they ate np half the corn, and the thing serious the matter. She lingered through ; 

young ducks and chickens too. farming — at the spring and summer, and in the autumn sue j 

all events it was so with ns — is, I do think, a died. It took my father by surprise, just as 
very nnsatisfaCiory sort of thing ; though 1 took much as if her death were suddim. He could 
great pleasure in it myself in those days, in the not and would not believe he was to lose her. 
poulUy-yardespeciatfy, and in rearing the calves, He did what 1 have since noticed so many 
ook they woiUd die so often. people do, watching over the sick-beds of those i 

However, as I have said, my dear father never they love too well to own they most learn to do 
took these things much to iteart. So long as he without them. He took notice <k every little 
could saunter aMut, seeing to things, and get a favourable ^mptom, and overlooked every alarm- 
day's shooting now and again, and have his nap ing one ; he never wonld go back to remember 
idter dinner, all went smoothly with him. how much weaker she was than she had been 

My mother was just as easy-going as my three months ago. If she had a better night, or 
fa^Pr, A pretty, fair woman, 1 remember her, ate with any appetite, or seemed interested in 
always delicate, and goiim about the house, or anything, that, he considered, diowed a real im- 
sitiing on her sofa with a shawl ; a sweet-looking provement, while the many bad mghts, and the 
ereiitnre, gentle and placid, but with a great Kabitual dislike to food and the sad weary list- 
dislike to trouble of any kiud, or being put out lessness, were mere accidental and passing states, 
ofherway. She seldom left the house, summer or He never recovered the shock of her death ; he 
win^, and year by year she got paler and more became a silent, worn, broken-down man, and 
fragile, and by degrees the little cough I always died two years later. 

remember her having, Mt worse, and used to Within the next seven years I^ena and CSiarlte 
disturb iter at night. The few visitors we saw followed, and there were Willie and I left alone 
used to advise her seeing a doctor. But she in the old bonse, without a near rdation, or, I 
always replied it was nothing, siie would be m^ say, an intimate friend in the wwld. 
better «k«m the spiing came, or the summer, or ion may gness if 1 loved Willie ! He was ' 
whatever thP next season might be that was two years younger than I was, and even while 
oonuoe. Ibfly told hertheydid not think the{dace the othem lived, we two had been dearest of all 
agreed with her; it was so damp ; but she only to each other. <%, the sweet boy be wu t with 
smil^, and said, quietly, “Do you think sof" his soft eyes, and delieate skin, and fine hair, 
and thott^t no mote about it. We eliildren, like a child’s, always. He was taB and slender, 
too, ^throve no better tium the beasts on the sneh a willowy figure, and his hands white and 
&rm ; andyet 1 don’t think there was any transparent, hke mamma's. | used to tremble all 
hmditory diseaoe in the family; 1 never heard over if I beard him cough, and often 1 would 
of apy, at all events. But we grew up slight wake up iu the nig^t, 5hivcring\&tm some 
ahdrj^lc, and weedy, and were always having horrible dreanf of his being ill, ana^i&g, like 
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fearing to conimit himeelf, asked time to reflect, 
and mx. Heatk rede off, ^ttj well satisfied. 

lou mt^ ettjptpoae edl tte pros smd eons that 
followed, and what woric I had to keep the 
former in view, without appearing too anxious 
in the tnatter. 'However, the upshot of it ail 
was that Willie consented to accept the propo> 
aition on one condition ; namely, that Grimwold 
ribottld still be our home. We would let the 
farm, but keep the house and grounds, and he 
would ride or drive over to Rockminster and 
back every day. 1 saw much to object to in 
this plan; especially I feared the fatigue, and 
the risks of bad weather. Still it was some- 
thing gained, and as Willie bad been used to 
occasional riding from his childhood, and wab all 
the better for it, and that now the summet was 
set in, and the weather was not likely to cause 
much uneasiness, I made up my mind to eat my 
halMoaf’With as much oontontment as I could. 

And soon I saw good reason for contentment. 
Willie was less tired than 1 expected, and he 
ate and slept for better. He^ got quite a nice 
broum over bis dear pretty face, and of an even- 
ing, instead of smoking m silence, he used to 
teU me about his day, what he liad done, and 
who he had seen, and abont Mr. and Mis. 
Heath and their children; and 'sometimes he 
used to be quite in spirits, and tell me fanny 
things that made \us both laugh as wo had not 
laimhed since we were children. 

I found it wery lonely, the long day, at first. 
But then 1 used to make myself as busy as 1 
could about the house and m the garden, and 
contriving nice dinners for him, and then when 
the time drew near for his arrival, I made my- 
self quite smart— he gdt to notice my dress now, 
and how I did my hair, and told me iiow the 
Miss Heaths wore theirs — and was ready at the 
gate, to open it for him and welcome him home, 
and hear and tell all the events of the day. 

Very kind the Heaths were; they often 
asked me to go and spend some days with them, 
and invited me to their parties, oi which they 
gave a good many. I could not always refuse ; 
but ah, I found it but weary work ! I was so 
unused to strangers, and to dress, and somehow 
or other I always felt so much more bereaved 
and lonely among that gay, healtliy, loving 
family, tbsm in my own qmet old home, where 
the memories of those who were gone kept me 
far more congenial company. I suppose my 
youth bad died out of me when they died, and 1 
vfas no longer able to take my place among th^ 
living. Not that at home 1 was unhappy, or 
even uncheerful; far from it, now that my 
nrr'f'’ous boy, .was getting to what 1 wanted liim 
to be. 1 

bo two yeare went by, and Willie was made 
a man of. Uis figure, though still slight, was 
pjo bnget of that excessive slenderness and 
snppl^ss. His face had brightened and lost its 
soft girlishness ; he moved about actively ; be 
took to i^kct and football with the young 
men of^m,Vill»ge, and played in the matclips, 
was always ready to give him a 
jCispeOially for such purposes. 


X. Heath rede off, ^tty well satisfied. 

I etiptpoae edl tte pros and eons that 


As time went on, Willie got to enjoy his new 
life more and more ; he heoame fond of society, 
instead of hating and shrinking from it, ns he 
used to do, and not uufroqaently he stayed a 
night at Rockminster for dinners and dances. 
He was vexed, dear boy, that I could not follow 
his example, and used to urge me to do so. 
But where was the use P it was no pleasure to 
me, and I felt it would be no credit to him, for 
me to be there, lost in the solitude my own 
sadness and loneliness made around me, in the 
midst of stran^rs. Whereas, when he came 
home and tout me all about it, 1 could 
thoroughly enjoy it all, and asked him as many 
questions about his partners and their looks and 
dresses, and the dances and the music and the 
supper, a-s if I ^d longed to he there myself. 

He had often ^talked to me of his greatest 
friend in Rockminster, Walter Ray. Such a 
fine fellow, he stud, so good looking and bright 
and good tempered ; such a shot, and suoh a 
rider and such a cricketer, a' fellow who could 
do anything. I knew Walter Ray quite well 
from Willic*.s constant accounts of nim, yet 1 
was somewhat startled when one day Willie told 
me that he meant next evening to bring his 
friend home with him, to play at the cricket 
match that was to take place the day fol- 
lowing. 

“ O, Willie,” I said, “ how can tee entertain 
strangers F” 

“ Nonsense 1” Willie replied; “Walter’s no 
stranger to me, and therefore he mustn’t be to 
you ; and what does he want more than tre have 
ourselves every day? He’s delighted at the 
thought of coming, and he’ll cheer you up, you 
old goosy girl, as you haven’t been forunany a 
long day.” 

Of course T said no' more, and as soon as 
Willie was off 1 went to s^e abont getting a 
room ready for him. Rooms enough < here were, 
Heaven knows 1 all sad rooms, never inhabited 
since the corpses of those who had dwelt in 
them had been carried out. But it would not 
do to think of that now ; so I chose the sunniest, 
and Itad a fire lit in it, for even though it was 
June, it struck damp and chilly when 1 opened 
the door. By-and-by, however, when it was 
well aired, and the roses and honeysuckles 
peeped curiously in at the long unopened win- 
dows, as though they were astonished to see 
preparations for anybody’s coming to make the 
room alive again, and when I had put flowers on 
the mantel-piece, and arranged everything in 
apple-pie order, it did look cheery enough. And 
then I had to go and see what we could do 
about having a nice dinner, and the plate well 
polished un, and getting out the silver candle- 
sticks ana teapot, and the beautiful old Wor- 
cester china breakfast-set, and the scarlet and 
gold dessert service. Then 1 had to be off to 
the viili^ to see if I couldn’t beg, borrow, or 
steal some strawberries and cherries to put into 
it, for none of ours, hardly, were ripe yet. 

And so the day passed away T didn’t know 
bow, till I found I had only just time, afte,r 1 
bad shown Eliza how to set out T^e^ table, to 



smooth my hair and pat on a elean muslin gown, 
Imfore Willie and bis friend should' arrive. 

They came laughing np the drive, Jost as' I 
had gone into Mr. nay’s room to give a last 
lo(dc, and see that everything was sbip>shape. 
My heart beat, and I felt so tooHsbly fluttered, 
that 1 dared not down at once and meet the 
stranger in the hall. 1 stole to the window, and 
peeped throu^ the roses ; his face was turned 
upwards at that moment^ looking at them, I 
fancy, and, though he could not have seen me, 
I started bapk, as if I had been caught in some 
guilty tridr. But the glance, brief as it was, 

I that I had of his face, reassured me. Still I 
I lingered, till Willie’s voice, calling me from the 
foot of the stairs, hrought me do^ to the pre- 
sence of our gueet. 

I don’t know bow it was, but in half an hour 
1 had quite forgotten that Walter Ray was a 
stranger, and found myself chatting to him 
I uinmst familiarly. Dinner passed delightfully ; 
he was more amusing than any one I had ever 
met in my life, not that that is much to say. j 
He had been in ail sorts of out-of-the-way places 
— South America, the shores of the Bospooros, 
the Isles of Greece, and he intended in another 
; year to atari for Australia, and, if be liked it, 
settle there. 

It was Willie’s custom, be it known, tp take 
a nap after dinner. 

Boor dear, bis long ride home psed to tire 
him just enough for this, and he used to drop off 
like a child, as I sat with my work^ talking to 
him. I had hoped he would keep awake to- 
night, it would look so uncivil, and when I saw 
him settling down in the arm-chair, and heard 
him flag in the talk, I fidgeted in my seat, and 
coughM and cleared my throat; in vain, his 
eyelids would droop and droop, and quite dro[}', 
and his head fall helplessly aside against the 
book of the chair. I cooked louder, and let 
fall a book, but Willie’s eyes just opened for a 
moment, and then closed again. 

I glanced towards Mr. Bay ; he was watcliing 
my manceuvres with some amusement. 

“Are forty winks tabooed in your house. 
Miss Osborne heiasked, smiling. 

“Oh no; I don’t mind Willie’s sleeping in 
general, but——’’ 

I felt I was saying something stupid, and 
st(q)ped. ^ 

“But you don’t Ijke him to betray the weak- 
ness to me F I’m afnud I’ve set him the ex- 
ample before now, so pray don’t let that disturb 
you. . But bow do yo» pass your evenings F do 
you nev«r find it hard to get through them, after 
the long lonely day F” 

“ Oh. no ; 1 am used to this kind of life and 
no other, qnd I would not chan^ if 1 could.’’ 

“ Andyet,“ he said, half to himself, half to me, 
“ what a life it is to one of your, age ! I know 
what the force of habit is ; how prisoners learn, 
after long years of conhnement, < to dread re- 
moval ; liow women can fit themselves into the 
niche that is made for them, however narrow it 
be. Yet such a life is not* natural, till the 
years that -have brought the stormier experi- 


: ehces (ff life to them have ended by briuging 
the desirh for rest. It omi’t lairt for over,. you 
know,” he contmned, looking at me. 

“ But 1 think it will. - 1 don’t see what i| to 
change it.” > 

He shook his head. 

“ When (me of yon marries, how then for the 
other F” , 

“ We ^ver mean to marry, either, of us.” 

He smiled. 

“Yon think so F tYhynotF” 

“Oh, that we decided on when first — ^we were 
left alone.” 

“ 1 know yon are in earnest. But you will 
see. If one of you kept such a vow even, it is 
impossible both should. Ah, how little you 
know of life !” 

A sudden pang shot across me. 

“You know something F” I said, glancing 
across at Willie; I dared not mention his name, 
knowing such utterance always distnrlni a 
sleeper. 

“No, I give you my word. I only speak 
from what 1 know of life. Besides, he is but a 
boy ! At twen^ there is little chance of such a 
change. I am five years older, but I have no 
present prospect of becoming a Benedick. I 
must wait for my unknown Beatrice, till I have 
a home to offer her, and till X am quite sure she 
is the real Beatrice. Don’t despise us for the 
confession, but most of us meet a good many 
Rosalines before we discover Juliet.” 

Whether it was conveyed to Willie by the ) 
instinct a sleeper generally has of his being the 
subject of conversation, or what, I can’t say; 
but at this point he woke, and the talk ran on 
the cri^et match till bedtime. 

After that Walter came often; 1 need not 
pretend that 1 did ndt learn ere long to see he 
came for me. And. then rose in my heart a 
great struggle. This must not be: yet how 
prevent ft F ’ j 

Incxperieoced as I was in the ways of the 
world, I sh(mld hardly have understood how to 
signify — as some women can by a hundred little j 
nameless indications, without giving offence — ^to 
a lover 1 cared not for, that his pursuit was a | 
vtun one. How then assume an indifference I 
did not feel ? How keep the boundary line I 
knew he would soon seek to overstep, when my 
heart rose up to welcome him over it F | 

Think what niy life was, and what his coming 
made it! Think of the long, solitary days, 
which, whatever I did, left me more or less free 
to think of him. Ilqw liis image became as- 
sociated with everytliiug around me, evei v oc- 
cupation. Nothing to take me out of myself 
and him, no change of scene to 'divert my 
thoughts, no society to divide my interest. & 
was coming, and I longed for and dreaded it ! 
he was gone, and left me a world of thoughts 
and recollections, to turn over and fill and teed 
my heart with, so that I hafdly missed him ere 
he returned. 

And all this was vain, idle, hopeless-must be 
kept down and put away. Bpt howP Ah, 
howP 
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‘vitli i ii^-amtcd faoe, *'Not to-nigM, Bcm'; 
X waiit 'toialkto ]rm” 

1 laid the volume aside, and sat down on a 
low chait. h; him, looking up e^etaatlj. 

3dt it seemed haad to oegio, so I took his 
hand, strokiug it d»«n sciti;. 

‘♦Wtdl.deawer 

“Bessie!^ He cleared his ttomt, bat his 
voice was still husky. ** Bessie, what would 
you say if I told you 1 was goiug to be 
mamedr 

Wbat 1 did say, I don’t know. I only know 
that the first thonght that came into my head 
was not about Walter. It was this : So he has 
been-carryn^ on this affair, and brought it to an 
dnd — for I Jauw it was settied<~witbout giving 
urn the ^ghtest confidence. Hot a hint that his 
fancy even had turned to one woman more than 
to any of the many girls be liad carelessly men- 
tiuned as his partners at dances 1 

Bat he seemed, now that he hadbrojughtbim- 
sdf to speak, to perceive bat little the effect of 
his communication, and'told me the whole story 
right through. 

Her name was Charlotte Turner; she was 
nineteen, very pretty, of course, danced beauti- 
fully, rode better than any girl he ever saw, and 
was "ao jolly.” He believed she had a little 
money, but he did not know, or even care. Oh, 
how 1 should love her ! 

I felt much more, God forgive me ! as if 1 
hated her, just then. 

” But you’ll never kave me, d^>ar old girl,” ho 
said. “ Whoever comes, I can’t spare my old 
sis. You and Charlotte will get ou so beauti- 
fully ; you’li be such eompapy for each other aU 
day while I’m away. Though, indeed, I don’t 
mean to go on at Mr. Heath’s 'after he’s found 
some one to take ray place. 1 shall come home 
and take up the farm again.” 

I can’t hear to thiiw of it, or talk of it. I 
knew 1 should not like Charlotte, and though 1 


at noonday, here, I’m certaia! Imw* how 
dreary!*’ V 

This was encouraging! However. X aaid. 
«Nover>ind; come 4 come in; it’s ohec^y 
enough intude.” 

She o^e in, but ^e didn’t seem to thiwlr .so. 
Everything was “so odd!” “so queer!” “so 
strange !” Hothing was “ so pretty.” I cried 
mjsen to sleep tlia!; night. It was the first 
after her aitival 1 so, but by no means the 
last. 

VPhj need I go on telling all the petty morti- 
fications 1 endured, tiie small stings, the smarts 
without end, she inflicted on me ? I soon saw 
she had resolved, from the first, to make the 
place untenable— (o drive roe out by pin-pricks 
that should never draw blood, but that should 
sting and rankle. 

I stofod it as long as I could, for Willie’s 
sake. But the day came when I saw slie had 
made Willie understand “ we could not on 
together.” It was my fault, of course. I don’t 
blame my boy ; I never did ; he was an infant 
in her bauds, and she never let him out of them 
for an instant. 

Well, I have lived here all alone for the last 
two years. I Irave got used to it, and recon- 
ciled to it, in a way. X have heard of Walton- 
lately, lie is settled near Melbourne, but not 
marned, which I’m surprised at. Does he ever 
think of tliat day in the garden, 1 wonder? If 
1 had but known ! Ah me ! 


tried, I couldn’t. She was sbarn aud pert, and 
evidently looked on me as a dull dowdy sort of 
old maid ; though, after all, 1 wasn’t yet four- 
and-twenty. But dull and" dowdy I may have 
been ; I dace say. I was ; 1 had nothing to make 
me otherwise. 

The wedding was over, and the honeymoon, 
and 1 made the dd place as bright as I could, 
to reedve them. There were great fires in all 
the rooms, and the new furniture looked so 
br^t, and the fresh ppers, though, indeed, we 
baa hard work to mi^e them stick, on account 
of the damp ; and what I used in coals (md fire- 
wood during that month I’m afraid to say. 

However, the house,' I’m sure, did look fit for 
the leoeptiou of any bride, aud I thought Char- 
lotte must ^ ^eased with it. 

They arrived just as the day was closing in, 
and, as luck would have it, it was a wet day, 
and the drip; drip, was audible enough, even in- 
doors. 

“Oh, what a state the drive is in !” were the 
first words I beard Charlotte utter, as she got 
out of the carriage “ And 'how you are wut 
in with trees! why, you can’t see the sun 


TEE DANES AT HOME, 

BY A FRENCHMAN ABROAD. 

“ OoB Own Correspondent” assumes various 
shapes, aud apj)ears in divers characters. He 
ought, iodeed, from the nature of bis b^Sce, to 
be an actor-of-all-work, a jack-of-all-tiades,. a 
polyglot, a universal genius. At a pinch, be 
should know how to bore boles with a saw, 
and to plane rough planks with a twopenny 
gimlet. He is required to make his way across 
country, without chaii or compass ; and, while 
doing so, to see the smallest object in the dark, 
and to Bear the faintest whisper in a hubbub. 
He must be able to do without mediciuc, Hecp, 
or food — except os occasiomd indulgences ; to 
have all bis wits about him, after forty-eight 
hours’ vigil ; to write graphically and legibly 
without daylight or candle ; never to miss an 
imeertain and irregular post ; and to know the 
movements, words, and thoughts of people who 
strive their utmost to coucem tltem. 

It was doubtless his many aud versatile 
taicnta which induced the Siecle to entrust M. 
Comettant with tiic missioa of following the 
progress of the Danish war ; and it may be 
stated that (altliough comparisons are odious^, 
without being a Russell or a Gallenga, he mani- 
fested oonstderable ability. But what most 
concerns us, who possess other accounts of that 
cruel invasion, is that our writer, after being 
“ tired of war’s alums,” aud quitting tihe scene 
of*action, lingered for a while ’in insular Den- 
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oritor^H^ftmBwWfk&oira baw to caiptivate riage, and in sodetr, irbeiedlA wwigbtitot 
tbe i^Ualgr a ar9ra» a mofeme&t, and even bjr only as tbe ijfwhioaabfe aetress, but as tbe tar 
dlenoa. Slw eOimatiaM^ oonvem ^ spteasing Rented voman and tbe «eU*oonducted lady. It 
vritbotLt Btijniag in tba wat, ana vithout utter- is greatly to tbe er^lt of Denmark that, 
vi§ a syllable. Sibaioe and immobUity axe thru tbrougiiout tbe vbole of tbe little kingdom, no 


opnveried into eloqueace. A|iieoe vae wntten prejudice weighs on tbe profession of dramatic 
forluK entitled “ No.” Dunng the first half artut. When aotota have talent and lead ho* 
of tbe piece abe has only ibis one word to pro- nourable lives, they ade everywhere received with 
noonne, and she pronoanoes it nineteen times ; welcome, and treated with tbe consideration due 
bn^ snob u tbe mar^eUous suppleness of her to their merit. Sevmal Banish actors have oc> 
voioe, BO intelligent is her oountenanoe. tliat copied eminent positions in the army, tlie ma- 


thia aimple monosyllaUe becomes, in her montl), 
a apeeoh full of charm and diverse emotion. 


[istracy, at the bar, in lbe_ government, in tbe 
iberal professions, and in soienoe, before becom> 


These nineteen "Noes” express nineteen dif- ing, on the stage, tbe interpreters of works of 
ferent thoughts, etfch pci^tly <diaraeteri8ed,by genius. 

J.I ^ i.* 1 •nm. 1 ii. i 


the manner m which it is uttered. 

Madame Beibergis the widow of the eminent 

V WkW t • 


When the warm and balmy breath of spring 
has swept away the mists which veil tbe sky 


author whose name she bears. Before becoming daring seven or eight months of the year, the 
acquainted with her fulure husband, she was men throw aside their furred overcoats, the 


engaged to a man quite unfitted for her, who, 
amongst his other gifjn, possessed a rare amouut 
of avarice. One day in early spring, the lady 


women relieve their necks of their woollen <aa- 
vais, and tbe lower parts of their faces of their 
silken chin-pieces, and everybody rushes abroad 


and her ung^rous swaiu were driving, in a to take their full share of open-air pleasures, 
hired coach, along an avenue in the park, near -On tbe first of May, in the rural districts of 
Copenhagen. The genlieman, in a fit of nn- Denmark, a fete is celebrated which bears tbe 
usual ill humonr, drove on and ou without say- siguiilcaut name " Bide ^nuner i By,” literally 
iug a word. The actress, out of patience, “to introduce Spring info the vifiage.” To 
broke silence at last. Opening both the doors lead spring into the village, the lads and lasses 


of the coach, “ Monsieur,” she said, “ the best 
plan is to put an cud to this. Do you get out 
ai your door ; I mean to get out at mine. 
Adieu for ever !” 

Upset at first by tbe sudden rapture, which 


I put on all tlieir finery, the former bedecking 
' their bats with pink, olue, or yellow cockades, 
the latter garnisiiiug their corsets with the first* 
come flowers. Delegates canvas the farms and 
country houses for a tribute in kind, consisting 


he did not in tbe least expect, he reflected an of eggs, ham, sausages, cakes, poultry, and so 
instaut, and then seemed to agree to the propo- on, which afford the material for a banquet in 


sition. 

"Bat which of us,” he asked, “is to pay 
the fare?” 


common. A king of the spring is elected by 
univorsid suffrage — always some handsome 
young fellow, who comes out triumphant from 


Tragedy is played in Denmark in a less solemn the peaceful contest. His first duty is to choose 


and more human style than perhaps anywhere a queen; which is forthwith done! Awland 
else in Europe. There is less meMured strut of poppies and bluebottles serves as her modem, 
than in Eugland, less shouting tiiau iu Germany, The king and queen, arm in arm, garnbol vrith* 
and leas appearance of having swallowed a dose out fear of coniprouiisiug their dignity; they 
of vitriol than iu France. One of their first even condescend so for as to stoop to a game^of 
tragedians is M. l^chel Wiche, who also acts bliiidmau’s-buff. 

oomody in a superior manner. Tivoli is, par excellence, Copenhagen’s place 

The People’s Theatre, " Folkc Theater,” is of summer uiversion.. It is a vciy large and 
smaller than the Theatre Boyal, but of more handsome establishment, whpre, for fivepenco 
cheerful aspect, resembling in its arrangements entrance money, you may enjoy a great variety 
the Thdfitre des Varidt&i at Paris. Drama, of amusement. There is food for all tastes at 


comedy, and vaudeville are acted there. 


of amusement. There is food for all tastes at 
Tivoli ; a theatye for those who are fond of 


actors are admirable for their natural and intel- comedy, dancing, and pantomime; a concert- 
ligent "play." Madame Caroline Marguerithc room for lovers of music ; a circus for hippo- 


von dm: Beoke, daughter of the celebrated dance- philes; a ball-room; Bussian mountains; cuds 


composer Lumhya, and wife of the clever vande* chantants ; a pistol-shooting gi 
villisfo and song*writer, is the brilliant star yards; and finally restaurants 


gallery; nine-pin 
Is and a bazaar 


who is WYirsbippM by the astronomers of tAa( whose stalls are kept by pretty attendants, 
dramatio firmament. It is a pardonable indis- is not rare to see fixim fifteen to twenty thousand 
cretion to mention that this ebarmine artist was people at Tivoli. Its establishment is recent, 
torn in Copenhagen in 1834). The Folke being a lucky speculation of M. Carstensen, 
Theatre is proud of a heroine of the age justly the eminent contractor. At Tivoli, the crowd 
glorified by the great Balzac. circulates calmly and silently, as everywhere 

To her other apoomplishments, Madame von else; amusements are enjoyed with the modera- 
der Beoke adds that of being the composer of tiou which dharactcriscs tbe whole of the Banish 
very pleasing ntnsio. ^ She haapablishea several nation. 

couectious of "melodies and ballads whose sue* When people do not go to Tivbli, they betake 
cess was ensured by her singing them on the themselves to the park, where the beauties of 


natnve eootynfeft titt riehes of 
Here is tlu) with 

oolumns vraniwrW Oottetyaa. eapitails ! A 


FitVii 


seariely Haaish exeepl in naMo ; wjddj differ- 
ing in tiiat resjieoii Aom tfae popular «in of 
Siredea, 'etao^ ik &m are ilirith the tnelan- 


nKxkm Ou lfa CB rlau A A oh&let stands 6 j the 
side of a hka, vfaicli is not exactly the lAke of 
GOnett. farther on is the Chinese pavilion, 
frederio the Sixth's favourite lunchins-plaee. 
Boeeli is tite ptevailing tree : its delicate light- 
green foliiM luutmonises well with the general 
Mdtnessof the scenery andthegentle charaeter of 
thepopniation. Hature, inDenmark, hasnotcon* 
fined ner baieficent iniluenee to man alone ; it is 
extended to every tiling which lives and breal lies. 
Wild animals are scarcely wild in this excellent 
country ; the little birds will alight at jonr feet ^ 
and the very deer, timid as they ard, hardly step 
aside to iei you para. Man, elsewhere the 
tyrant and the assassin of almost every created 
limg, is in Denmark the animaVs sympatbisina 
frieira. An Animals’ Frotertion Society woola 
be an insult to the Danes ; for, not a carter 
amoi^t them would overwork or brutally beat 
his horse. “One of these days you will come 


his horse, 
to Paris?" 


“One of these days you will come 
was inquired of a Dane. “No,” 


wae the reply; "yon treat dumb ereaiures too 
muelly there.” How widely does France difler, 
in tids leaped — it is a Frenehnfan a ho confesses 
it— from Denmark! Not only, in Denmark, 
they do not kill the poor little nit ds — as in la 
belle France — ^for the sole pleasure of killing 
them, but iEe peasant ly carry their compassion 
so Air as to save them, in winter when the ground 
is covered with snow, from the pangs oi hunger. 
From time to time they fasten to the naked 
branches of the trees bunches of uuUet, as a 
charitable offering to these poor little creatures, 
whom they could not see suffer without suffer- 
ing themselves. 

Shakespeare is very popular m Denmark. A 
student in whose presence the ddiouement of 
Hamlet was criticised as an immoral and wan- 
ton piece of butchery, inquired, with a laugh, 
“Would you like, then, liaertes to have set up 
in business, and Gcrtiude to start a boarding- 
school ?” 

Is tbne such a thing as Danish music ? To 
this plain question, distindly put, M. Comet- 
tant, a most competent pdge, fcelS himself 
bound to answer “No.” In rad, although the 
Danes are extremely sensible to musical art ; 
although in Copenhagen, as in Paris, there is a 

S 'ano tn every story of every house ; although 
enmark has ^ven birth to five or six eom- 
posers of real merit ; it is not the less true tliat 
there is no such thing as Danish music. Nay 
luore, there is nothing either in the melodic 
structure, nor in the harmonic treatment, nor 
in the st^e of the accompaniments, nor in the 
inspiration, to distingnisfa the innamerablo small 
]neces which spront daily in the music-pubhsh- 
ers’ shops, like nnuhrooms after autumnal rain, 
from the hundred tboasand ephemeral composi- 
tions published everywhere more or less, but 
more especially, in Germany, during the last 
century. * 

The Danish popular airs themselves are 


little eompemtums have been written by Danish 
authors. M. Weyse has published huadileds. 
Bat on searching their eracefnl pages for the 
mark of gening you will find onfy the traces of 
imitation. M. Hartmaim lannohes ont mto that 
nebulosity of sounds which has named 
“infinite melody,” and whose working out is 
best left in the hands of its patented Inventor, 
Richard Wagfter. His “Diyadens BryUnp,” 
a long cantata-symphony, is an imlueky, be- 
cause a faithful, imitation of the oompoaer of 
the Tannhanser’s proceedings. M. Oomettant 
tliinks (and I heartily agree with him) that 
one Wagner in the musical worid is quite 
enough. 

Our nnthor heard that strange production at 
a concert given at Copenhagen in April last, for 
the benefit of the soldiers’ vndows. As his repu- 
tation and mission merited, a place was reserved 
for him in the manager’^, box. Between the 
acts, he wislied to go out. Instead of turning 
to the left, he tamed to the right, and found 
himself with five or six ladies of aristoemtie 
bearing, with gentleness and courtesy stamped 
on their countenances. In company with the 
ladies WHS a gentleman of remarkably distm- 
gmshed appearance. 

Naturally, M. Comettant removed his hat. 
The ladies and the gentleman slight ly bowed in 
ackndwledgment of the salutation. Then, be- 
lieving himself m a public place, and supposing 
lie had done enough to conform to tue exi- 
gencies of politeness, he replaced bis hat on his 
head. At that moment he fancied he saw a 
slight surprise expressed in the ladies’ looks, 
while the bps of the gentleman betrayed a 
good-natured smile of amusement. The in- 
truder tried to leave by the opposite door, but to 
his great astoiiishnieiit he found it locked. Rc- 
turhing therefore, lie again saluted the party, 
who bowed, and tlien re-entered his box. 

But the rare distinction of the ladies, the 
grand air of the gentleman, who certainly was 
BO common person, made a strong impression 
on his mind. Moreover, their 'faces were not 
utterly strange. He felt sure he hud seen their 
photographs somewhere. 


“Would yon have the goodness,’’ he said ton 
neighbour, “ to tell me who are the persons oc- 
cupying the side-box? l^e ladies are charm- 
ing ; and there is something intelligent and 
sympathetic about the gentleman whien attracts 
tne eye and captivates the mmd.” 

“The gentleman, monsienr, is the King of 
Denmark, Christian the Ninth, and the la^s 
are members of the royal family.” 

Wliilo these explanations were being given, 
to his great confnsion he distinctly heard the 
king inquire (although the words were spoken 
in an under tone),* “Who is that gentleman?” 

"Sire,” answered the chamberlain, “his 
name is Oscai; Comettant. He hgptjHien sent 
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\n the Iroaeii sewkfiapM^ Le Sibole, (l>. I^otr 
tbe Aiilitai^ operation, ^report iitett.< 

" Y«tv Okutum iib« tortu 

i «9 (» ias ■orolio»fin» iiatm4iatelx4rtra 
up. ' ‘ 

' lloosieiur C., 'Uaa]ui^ Sice a pe^ at the 
thot^ {tf hininig kept on, his hat in the pre- 
sence of the soTOwiA «e 4 the gradous prin- 
cesses, fdt an iinpu&e to rash oat and offer 
humble apologies for hnsing mistaken the rojal 
retiring-room fcnr a pn^e passage.- On second 
tbonghts, he remained where he was, for reasons 
which he specifies. He was right. In eases 
where it is evident that no intention^ radeness 
has been committed, explanations and eXduscs 
for nustakes made in ignorance often onlj make 
bad worse. In some of these littie social messes, 
the more jon ffonnder, the deeper jon stick in 
the mire. 

The ballet is the brightest gem in the orown 
of the Copenhagen Theatre Eojal. The Danes 
are very proud of it ; and their sentiment of 
national pride is, on several accents, perfectly ; 


auflBofthew<mM. locthfojitoioBjfiteBbf- 
tto troiwj Dms tosnibe on top cmtidn 
retjr theawe, tM dbataetwistis aMtoi. 
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ballet owe their origin to a Frenchman, the 
Marquis de BournonTille, who fled from the 
French Revolution to take refuge in Denmark, 
those peculiarities do not the less exist, and the 
Danisli mimes arc truly remarkable. M. de 
Boumonville beguiled the weariness of exile 
by initiating the fair-haired daugliters of the 
north in the mysteries of capers and pirouettes. 
He founded a school of dance, in accordance 
with sound tradition, and inspired the Danes 
with a taste for divertissements, of which they 
had lulherto only an incomplete idea. 

At Copenhagen arc performed ballets taken 
from the Scandinavian mythology, impressed 
with original poesy, and extremejiy interesting 
in respect to the conduct of the story. The 
scenery is suflicient, even for persons who 
know the ©rand' Opera at Paris ; the costumes 
leave nothing to be desired. As to dancing, 
pure and simple, it forms the smallest ingredient ; 
in these ballets. The Danes consider dancing, | 
as elsewhere practised, indecorous. The Danish 
danscuscs wear skirts which reach down to their 
ankles. But since it might happen that, in a 
pirouette, the dress might rise above the, per- 
mitted level, the Marquis de BoiKnonville’s vir- 
tuous pupils encase themselves in stout panta- 
loons of impenetrable glased calico. Of course 


the upper part of tl^se ladies* persons is an object 
of equal soUditude. Their well-clad charms brave 
every indiscreet and prying glimoe: that is, 
supposing that, in Copeihageu, any eyo could 
ever be indiscreet Their geata-rea and. expres- 
sion of countenance arc in harmony with their 
costume. With arms alightly raised in front, 
and downcast eyes, they «et their left foot fore- 
most, and edify the pit by tJieir grace, and 
innocpce, inspiring it with thouglits of family 
affection, of respect for statistical laws and 
social economy, Con^quently, these respected 
artists are treated with evesy mark of pious 
admiration. . To he a dancer, at Copenhagen, 
means to ^id adieu to the futile and dangerous 


of wretf % (Sutaeteriaris aMto, Jk 
lam xto X>yix, ‘*Not for aa»uemettt 
The baQet, like tragedj and comedy, ot^- to 
afford inrixeddye kvaona. 

The Theatre of whteh the Dam ase 
justly proud, is an unpietendbg, nay, even 
an ugly building, extex^Iy. Its interior ar- 
rangements are tolerahk oomfcHrtable, and it 
has one remarkable peod^ty, Ilie dhandelier 
lights the theatre only between the acts. As 
soon as the curtain rises, the chandelier also is 
drawn up by invisible ehains, .and disi^>pears in 
the ceiling. In this way the spectators in the 
ut^r tiers are not, as in most other theatres, 
blinded by the light, and compelled to turn their 
backs on the stage. In tlm new theatres Da 
Gh&tclet and Lynque in Paris, the oentral dum- 
delier is altojfother suppressed, the audienoe 
part of the house beipg Ulaminated gaslight, 
which makes its way £n»n above through a 
ceiling of dimmed glass. 

The government assists this theatre wiUi 
sufiieient liberality to enable it to secure for its 
actors a provision for life. Their sdaries, it is 
true, appear but scanty, if compared with those 
received by artists out of Denmark. But the 
Danish singers contrive to live contented with 
what they ^t, having no other object than the 
culture of art, and no other ambition than to 
bring up their families rmtpeotabiy. There is 
no Conservatory of Music in Copenhagen ; but 
a School of Dance is attached to the Theatre 
^yal. The children admitted, besides lessons 
in thei^ art, receive a complete education in all 
the branches of elementary knowledge. 

Like Paris, Copenhagen reckons a certain 
number of Cafo-Concerts, whicli are frequented 
exclusively by men of the middle class and 
passing strangers. Female singers, for the 
most part handsome and coqnettishly attired, 
pcrforfai Swedish melodies and national songs 
to the acoompaniinentof the piano. Some few 
have good voices, and might, by painstaking, 
become true artists. Almost dl these, however, 
are Swedes, wlio are much more richly gift«l 
than the Danes in respect to vofoe. Z)enmark 
is still waiting for a Jenny Lind to spread the 
national vocal gloiy over the two hemispheres. 
It is surprising tlud these two oountries, iying 
so near to each other, peopled by the same race 
of men, and which have several times been 
united under a common government, should 
present such marked differences in respect to 
voice and musical graius. Fine voices are 
almost common in Sweden; people sing there, 
as they speak, naturally and without effort. lu 
Denmark, on the contrary, good voices are 
soaroe, and the aceomplishment of singing is 
invariably the result of detormiued and perse- 
vering apj[>lioation. Perhaps the very cold .hut 
very dry climate of Sweden, and the less cold 
but extremely damp air of Denmark, are the 
principal causes of the differraoe. Still, if 
Danish slng^ are far from oommon, instru- 
mentalists wound everywhere. 




TEAR Roinjq>i 


[EWUMurr^lMS*] 


The Siheie’s eo^esponi^. mated a put of whose cham'B aad iaaooe&ce are her onlj 
waterproof boo^ to pabbiBt mpogut . ttffi mod oapU^l. 

and 800* of { A ni^ look him to his After haTiae iaadex>«lmo8t alwajrs iji the 

shoemdcerrM, Sbainv at tiie of tW ladj's parmit8--!the motoal 

BooV in Oateisgade. avowid of their inolination, the young man tm- 

"Idtaisii^ Storm?” iiraaired the frirad, of an nounoes his matrimonial intentions, and solicits 

a-a* T. 1 * t: a-LjI mi . 


apprefedaw shoemtdcer. 


"Re is busy for the present,” the lad and from that moment the lovers are left com* 

■ a . * -j. li? A- At- Ai j 


morning. # 

"Ah, that is all!” the friend exclaimed. 
"Come with me, ^ then, I know the way to the 


TbOT went, listened outside the door, aud light enough, to make an amusement of these 

_ 1 ; r__ Al AKaa 


were astonished at the way in which the har- preliminaries to wedlock, which they have the 
monious shoemaker deciphered his music. They boldness to say they prefer to wedlock itself, 
entered the temple of Apollo, and were gracioQsly One old bachelor in Copenhagen was said to 

J ms-* 1 • j yAP. 5 I? 1 1 a Iaa.a Av_j aIaa i 


American style of female deportment. When aud remain to witness the matrimonial rite. 


they axe pleasing — and they please very fre- 
quenriy>-all the merit is 'due to nature. Simply 
clad in woollen dresses — a silk gown is a rarity 


E ressed her hand more warmly than ever, and 
etrayed his secret thoughts by whispering, ” Ob, 


my dear madam, you don’t know what a service 


in the streets of Copenhagen — they employ, to you have rendered me !” 

attract attention, none of the thousand strata- To which the bride replied with equal emo- 

gums whieh constitute the arsenal of coquetry tion, 

m other countries. If the men never tarn “ Ah, Henrick ! I love this lad because he 
their heads to have a second look at a pass- reminds me of what you were twenty years 
ing pretty woman, the women never deign, ago.” 

by the slightest provocation, to trouble the r • — i...!.. u 'Trr ,- "rnr -mg ggte 

serenity of the serious and thoughtful pas- wore by mr. diokens, 

seneer. We ought to be grateful for, their Monthly the Oitgi^ Ediuolw ot 

fh.rfW «« “Plckwick," “Copper«eld,”*c. 


self-denial, remembping that they have an in- 
telligent smile, white teeth, an abnndanee of 
fair and silky li^, and eyes like morsels of the 
asnxe sky. *' j 

In Denmark, where the men have not yet 
thought of selling their name for a woman’s 
dowiyt: every marriage is what nature and 
moraUty prononnee that it ought to be evmy- 
where-~« marriage od imdination. The young 
nm whose poaitioa is not yet assured, does not, 
IRS'moie fbr that, reuounce a union with a 'girl 


'Now pnl^Usliixigt ot 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

BT CMARLES OICICeNS. 

IK TWBKTT MONTHLY FAUTBo 
With llhiBtratKouB Marcus Stove. 
London: Cbapkan SAd Halx.| IdS, PiccadiUj. 
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toe favour of a betoothal. The parents accept i 


replied. . plctely at liberty. They go to the theatre, or 

" WMl he soon be visible ?** out walking, nnaccompanied. They are eon- 

“ Itiynk no^ monsieur.” siintly together, and wait as patiently as they 

' "What is your master busy about ?” can for toe time when the churoh snail bless 

. "Be is deeipheri^.” their union. It is a very rare ease indeed that 

"Deciphering! What the deuce is he' de- the betrothed abuses the privilege allowed him. 
oipherii^?” A man wonld be justly considered indelkmte, if, 

"Some new music,- which be received this after intimate acquaio^ce with a respectable 


after intimate acquaintance wiiu a respeciaDie 
girl, his affianced wife, he ran after other 
" flirtations,” as the Americans phrase it. 

Kevertheless, it must be confessed, there are 
men sufficiently careless of public opinion, and 


received. The. shoemaker-pianist informed his have been betrothed the ominous number of 
onstomer that the whole of his family cultivated thirteen times. Another faithless female turtle* 


music, aud that he would have devoted himself doye, somewhat advanced in life, was spoken of 
entirely to that charming art, were it not that in indignant terms, because she broke off her. 
in Dmunark, as elsewhere, boots and shoes met engagement after a courtship of eighteen years, 
with a readier sale than quavers and semi- Just at the moment of a dcuiite union, she had 
quavers. After hearing one of Beethoven’s the audacity to ask for a little longer time for 
sonatas, the visitors returned to the shop, where reflectim. Subsequently, she married qnite a 
a pair of unexceptionable boots were supplied to boy, without relations, advice, or expmeuce, 
them. whom she canght in his budding affections, as 

. The Danish ladies have a peculiar carriage, you take a young magpie from the nest. WW 
determined by a slight undumtory movement, she expected some manifestation of the lyrath 
which is neither that of Trench nor Ei^lish and resentment of her former sweetheart, she was 
women, but rather approaches the North not a little surprised to sec him come to church 
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^ feUnw/’ vko 
baa nol m'&Mt Ibe vitgin Uwnn of yooitb, 
BO* ,ind jnmit to oontkier KepuMtuns to be 
l&nw>la# dotf %ttro8, with whicdi he coulfi 

a Ml '^bBoda** aitd "apunh” ai eo maty 
iat a penny, became a little ashamed, and 
to was Buie it tras a mistake.* Bat the old 
(>ola&4 looked on with disgust, and lepeated 
ttlBtthoi«hhe knew nothing of the partiesi be 
%as “onrsed” sure it was no mistake, and that 
e*ieiihrOBe of “the lot**'^meaning ladies— were 
“siattish,” and “up to ikai game,” if you only 
“knew bow to take then^ danuny **0 
Tet Bemor, as he liMoimd, grew furious. 
“And do you mean to tell me }'ou did this— 
maths me her the talk of a ooffee-room f It 
win be dl over the town ! 1 tell you, I don't 
want this championMdp, or patronage mther.” 
“BatomiM!” said Joki Hanbury. 

“I don't,! tell you!” the other went on, with 
inOieasing excitement. “I suppose it is well- 
meani^ and all that sort of tM^. But 1 don’t 
want it. 1 wish to God you would leave me and 
my concerns alone. 1 don’t want any man to be 
defending my wife in coffee-rooms.” 

“But can you wonder at other people,” said 
}jhnhui% quietly, “when you do not seem to do 
it yourself? Sorely when yon, who should na- 
turally protect and watch over her 

“ Th^ is my couoem,” said Fermor, " quite my 
conoem. TJpOTi my word, it is coming to a pretty 

pass— But I must now request 

“1 am astonished,” said Hanlrary, “I am 
Miookcd. 1 could not belijOTe it of you. Such 
utter and miserable infatuation. It is ohaoritabic 
to suppose you do not see the danger. Xi is 
comui^ nearer cvciy moment. What do you 
suppose is my concern in this matter ? Do yon 
femey if it were any one else X should expose my> 
self to what might be said ? Ah, X may not tell 
you all But there is one to whose name 1 am 
botmd for life, in whom all that I can do or live 
(qt is centred. You know who that is as well as 
L She has appointed me to this task. Her 
heart is set on it. And thiongh me slie tells yon, 
l|y, % from this place, fi'om this country, and take 
that poor girl with you. It is the only chance 1" 
Dmcing tbis speech, wonder, almost stupcfac- 
iioti, mid rage, succeeded each other in Fermur. 
Wonder at ^ superior to^ and weight Hanbury 
was assuming; stupefaction at the message be 
bcobffht ; and, finally, rage at the Confidence and 
tmdffitabing it implied. 

“I am vety idad you tell me Uiis,” be said, 
with treesbli:^ Ups. “That shows me how 1 
can trust the rest of your advice. Miss Manudl— 
tbmk of such a thing !— send such a mess^e, 
and by you /” He laughed aloud at the notion. 
“My good Haidniry, don’t come advising me 
again. don’t ^w the world, I c«x see 


feu you it w so, on my word of honour,” 


. (pondnelsaiur 


said other. ” She loves 11^ fennor. She 
Would help and mvb her, ZaMwb to me, listen 
t»%| Ferae*. Otdyyeaterdiq^lheiKnijuc^ 
t* fdMuade y«a. Sbn vBsuld givathft woMd that 
you would go away, and take Wadviipe. Bo! I 
iibphnB of you, F^or.” 

“How little you: know,” said Fetmor, etrug» 
gliagi wdtla the anpeiicaiift “ Poor Hanhnry, 
woBoen can enUy persuade you. Alt, my good 
friend, in time you wifi come to leaxn that there 
is more meaning behind what women say than 
wlrntyoatwouldfai^. Often thevery contrary to 
v^hat they say. Well, Hanbury, you are not 
QUITS in her oonnoils, T can tdl yon.” (The 
opportunity wsftovsrpaflrering, and eould nut be 
resisted. He wont on;) “I say this much: 
she has Imr reasons, id couraa, for speaking to 
you; but, 1 can tell you, I am about the last 
person in town she would wndi to leave it,’’ 

The triumph in his sye was so intelligible, 
the flush of vanity to his face so marked, and the 
miserable egotism of Mm man so naked, that the 
whole truth came upon Hanbury like an inspira- 
tion. He started back, as though some one Imd 
suddenly whispered in his ear, “That weak 
blinded Fermor believes Miss Manuel to be in 
love with him.” 

“O, Fenuor,” he exclaimed, almost with eon- 
tempt, “to see yon sunk so low as this !” 

Fermor coloured. 

“ i'ou are indeed blind,” Hanbniy wont on. 
“I was not prepared for Hit, 1 now see it is 
hopeless. lt.explaiDs tdl. Be a man! Got rid 
of these delusions ! It is langhablu She, who 
so lived for and loved tliat sister ! Why, if there 
was one whom she should dislike and puuisb, and 
whom, indeed, X kitoio she — ^Bol forgive me. 
I am speaking for your good, you know.” 

Fermor’s fury and mortification combined 
were now at their lieight. “ You come to insult 
me,” he said. “I don’t want you. Don’t inter- 
fere in my conoerns again ; 1 shall take it up 
.seriously, if you do. It is going too far. Hever 
interfere with me ^ain. 1 warn you.” 

"Very well,” said Hanbury; “ you must take 
your course. I note see it all. It is the old 
infatuation, and you are seaicoly accountable. 
You slmlJ not ofibud me, Fermor, and I slioil help 
you yet, in spite of yourself.” 

Fermor was left in a state scarediy to be de- 
scribed. It was the insufferable air of pattcumgc 
and of superior information and wisdom taut 
galled him more than anything in the world, and, 
above all, that sort of privity withMissMonnel. 
For the first lime, too, an uneasy suspicion flashed 
npon him as to there beiiuf; some truth in what that 
“stupid lumbering blundering fellow” hadhinted. 

From this moment a bitter fietful desire 
entered into Fermor to meet wiUi l^tkahus and 
quarrel with blip. Ibis was indeed' hut kditguise 
for that wish to punish some one fpr the taotii- 
ficationa that were being heaped Fight- 

ing was exploded, and not to he dreamed of; 
and he knew very well that the cool Eonmifie 
would not suffer it to come to that. Bo he 
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vlijohlieerald'efddfv^ 
la il^moadthavAmlifot^ fikoe to Atce <(rith 
Hi^. Vwmt B«t« tnt> 'tie tqiipoitauty. She 
vraM the Christhm thnwn to ran Ihw. Sts was 
not » cold skilled hand that ctevld zetoitapon ! 
him or wpolse hun. JLt the siffht of hci; the 
leotura he had tnfllwed, the nen^ostioas, the 
suepicioiui abottt Ifiw Msaixel, all cm&e roshing 
on him. Erne was a fit vh^ng‘>po&t ready id | 
his hand. 

She mn in a soft htunoor. The sense ci her 
lonoliuBSs mid the f(nlingo£dfttertion, was grow- 
ing npou her. Ferliaps, after all, alio had been 
thinking, she bad not been making allowance. 

Perhaps, with a little advance But Permor 

bunt ou her : “ It aeems we are now the talk of 
clubs and coffee-rooms, and strange gentlemen 
take up the cudgels for you good natui^ly, and 
say yon mean no harm. Cheerful news, eh? 
However, fiat is no matter, as it will soon end." 

This made boras defiantashewas; as wounded, 
as rebellious, perhaps as viudiotivo. "As soou 
as you please,” she said; "perhaps sooner. Do 
you wish the senants to hear as well as the 
gentlemen in the clubs ?” 

** This tone won’t do,” said Fermor, with a 
trembling voioe. “l*ve had too much of it. 
Most luckily, it is not too late.” I 

During this speech Mrs. Femor had thought 
of a famous retort. She would not ha\ c repressed 
it for the world. " 1 am glad,” she said, her 
little heart beating fast, "that there are gentle* 
men who take up my cause and have remarked 
the treatment I am subject to. I am very glad.” 

" Gentlemen or no gentlemen,” said he, with a 
heart beating as fast, "these goings on must be 
stopped, oud stopped promptly. As the bogm* 
nir^, 1 require peremptorily that you do not ck- 
hibit yourself at this foolish show oi Lady Laura’s. 
In fact, I shall see that you do not go.” 

“And what if I (fo goF’ said Mrs. Formor, 
with sparkling eyes. 

"We slutll see,” said Fermor, scornfully. 

"And we sAali see,” repeated Mrs. Fermor, 
as soomfully. 

Yet oidy a few minulos before, dunng that 
interval of softness, she was thiuUng whether, 
after aU, it would not be bettor to go to him and 
make this little sacrifice, as a sort of opening to 
reconciliation. But now that was all over for 
ever and ever. If aha was to die she u ould go. 

CBsms xxxvt. 70 WCB 11 Ann ninn. 

Poott Mis. Fermor! All helpless, and cast 
entirely among "gentlemen ftiends,” she had uo 
one to roly upon w lotdt to for aid or couuscL 
Men, after alh with their free manners, were 
ttwaboings. Not so faithless, she thoi^ht. as 
women. A Imt spitlt was working in her veins, 
a sinztm eaufitement, and pride was carrying her 
forward in thb path. She had no time to tliiuk. 
Everything seemed to oornggro cruelly to hurry 
her into that crodlt^ tsourso. Thus slie gave 
directi(»a.%At Mr. Bomaino was not to bo let 


inr fimsim Ind begtm to 

coll^Mr of dimetiou and ; 

hod l a t terly begBn to a asn m o. WheahesnjaM6SRSfi 
uptimeMz^indsfiKimioftlmseciderr^^ .. 
fiudied. and she drew bade. "I ai^ hiSTS 
herm^” dmanul, etEoitedly. “I dedii want to mtt ■ 
people. I said that yon wen not to eomeia.” 

"A girl feebly tsiod to stop me,’* he 
"but I saw the lie on her lips. Surely Iknow 
that you an always at home at this hour. What 
is the use of this little artifiGc with mf" 

“ D is very wrong,” die went <m, psadonately, 
for she felt her own helplessness. "Youthak 
yon can do as you pleam hen, I won’t permit 
it,” she added, with a little stamp ; " yon ooma 
here too often, and 1 have told you sa” 

"Fcihaps so!” he said, looking at hiwwith 
genuine astonishment, as it seem^ to her. "1 
am sure I do. I must try and mond, i jwwig h. 
Yon tell us these hardi truths a Uttlo rongfabr- 
You should break the foil, and prepare us. 
Last day you were kinder. Well ! it is only one 
more like all the rest!” An d, iialring kis hat 
again, added, “Good-by.” 

There was such a wounded hurt air in his 
maimer, that her heart smote her a little. 

"I always say more than I mean,” she said. 

“1 have uo choice of words. Ja» understand 
me, 1 know. I am worried and miserable. No 
one stands by me, or, I believe, cares for me.” 

"A discovery !” he said, bitterly. "But thift’s 
the old song from the begiiming of tlie world. 
Who cares for mo, T should like to know P Who 
has ever cared’’ I have given up lookmg for 
iia/ sort of article. Only I did suppose,” he 
went on, excitedly, "like one of the great dolts 
which all men are, that you had a sort of tokra- i 
tion for me— a good nature, a sympathy for the 
poor rough creature who has h^ his troubles, 
and whom you encouraged, I say, for some pm- 
pose of your own, mto a dream that there was 
something like heart lufr on the earth. For 
a moment I believed in you, Mrs. Fermor ! I 
supposed that you would not descend to the 
tncks and deceits of other women.” 

“Tricks and deceits ?” she repeated. 

“Dsiug me,” he went ou, more excited still, 
?for the virtuous end of stirring up the slum- 
bering fires of Ais afiection. Oh, oi course !” he i 
said, “1 am taking a liberty in making these 
speeches. But it is the truth." 

“You do me injustice, indeed you do,” sho 
said. “ I never dreamed of sucih a thing.” 

Sho felt, in pogitential confusion, tint dbo bad 
liohavedharsh^— coarsely even. She would have 
done anything for an opportunity to show bow 
sorry she was. “Sit down,” sho said, “won’t 
you P If you go away at onco, X shall toow that 
you arc offtmded.” 

“Offondod?" he said. “No. It is mow in 
sorrow than in anger—as men go aw«y fit. the 
novels. And yet I don't know what to Vsltkc 
of you,” bo said, sit! lug down. “ I to go. 
And with it all 1 dou'i hato yoo^ as 1 Oagbtto.’’ 

,Shc laughed and tossed her head, as any .ottos 
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a aMUvwk^ oull u ^ in mj Itead. ^9 ipattcr 
tm or not,” Mrs. Fennor sighod. 
** X oatno to-niglit, merely bcoaase 1 heard 
wB^jrott. were going-going at once. My sin 
iMMwiiing to say good-by." 

“jt— 'ii(f«H-.Bercr thought of going,” said Mrs. 
Fttttor, wondering. " Who told you ?" 

**Well ; one who is supposed to be a very 
great &i«id tS yonrs and of nune—Miss Manuel. 
^ was very eager about it, and wished me to 
persuade you to go. Why, I wonder F” 

" Why r* said Mrs. Fermor, suddenly flashing 
out. ^Ah! yea can’t guess; but there is a 
reason for all these thingt." 

"It is a good reason, I suppose F" he said. 

** Is it F” said she. “ Ah, you who know the 
wtndd so well have tnueh to learn ; and so have 
it> 0,” she said, almost eiying, “ I don’t know 
where to turn to. Every hour brings out some 
new treachery.” 

‘‘maotly,” said he^ quietly. “We are won- 
derhilly like, I sec. Ju&t wlmt I And. But, dear 
Mrs. Fennor, it grieves me to see you in this 
way; you who are so young, and fresh, smd fair, 
and who ought to be very happy. 1 can’t be 
acting shams; I don’t cue to take the trouble. 
1 you plomly, 1 have seen that there is 
trouble on your mind which I may help. For- 
give me, 1 say what 1 should not say, and give 
me but a bintt and I stop. But where 1 have n 
deep earnest and sincere interest in one w ho so 
brusquely iurna mo mto the street — 

“I do indeed believe you to be a friend,” sud 
ll^e, piteously. "And 1 should be ungracious 

ul did not understand your good w ill ; but ” 

"Now,” said Bomaiae, drawing lus rhoir 
closer, " I see most things, and where 1 don’t see, 
I have an instinct. There is Femior, your hus- 
band— May I go on?” 

She looked at him irresolutely, and tried to 
call up her faithless pride, which was hurrying to 

the rear. " I think on tMs subject 

'^Exactly,” he said, pushing his chair away 
ag^ "X knew it. FoorBomamc! he Is always 
jwing 'Siruugh the ice.” 

"0, go on,” she said, a little fretfully; "tell 
mo w^t yon mean.” 

“ Well.” he sud, gravely, " Ffetmor, our friend, 
your huabaad— a good deal oi ailowanoo is to be 
made for Mm. Me was a beau gar^on once. Hu 
head wwBlnrnied, (Mou’t be angry.) Ue haa 
been htumnuMdriiicrhapB spoiled. This 1 mean 
in his lelatkm to the common world outside, walk- 
ing the streets. Wdd, he treats that world with 
some turs, and how ie that work! curing him ? 
How do you suppose F By leaving him alto- 
gether to liimseu. ^e tteaianeat has already 
had a aholesome eihset. It will do him goiM; 
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lit will toftoa hias tothno. Tou 8ee,^the world 
is toe best mistMHs i» theworid. Itou oonldiiot, 
Bty deUtMta. Fermo#, go to a better mkod.'” 
She looked it hha wondering, yet 


"Ah, my dear Mm. Fermor," he wentea,. 
eagerly, "we are all too much buttfltired‘'~Ve 
mernlmean. 'Xou.Ifear.arOanatigeldfsweet- 
nass”--*he started— ” women, I »«»»• Itdocd 
us no good. 1%e more we get toe moto we want. 
WoarenotafaHobli^dpfortbebmnage. Ilhere 
is some vile ovmtieartng dross in us. £rap us 
at the gtindiag-stone, and we love yon all the 
same. The sweet suffering wife is only admdge, 
and «u»fe a drudge.” 

She looked at him still with dilated eyes, but 
his words brought oonviotion. A new light had, 
flashed upon her. Iioug after he had gon& she 
sat pondering on them. At last she said aloud, 
"How rude and bcutfd I was to him, and how 
gently he bore my petiisbness. I begin to think 
he ti my only friend in iltis world. And all ho 
sa%s IS so sensiUe.” 

Never was she so confirmed in her resolution, 
of “dying fiist” before giving up going to I/ady 
Laura’s. 

CHAVTsn xxxvn. a snavx stsugqcb. 

Lady Lair&A’!. festival was now fast hurrying 
ou. Once she had determmed on it, sho VK^t 
to the task with truly Spartan energy. And, in- 
deed, there was much to encourage her. Thoujto 
her worn and jaded limbt totter^ as she strug- 
gled up the steep and stony mountains, stiU she 
flourished up on h6r poor old shoulder a banner 
with the device of Excelsior. She seemed to 
furee on events by her indomitable will. And it 
had actually come to pass just a few nights 
before at old Lady Tozer’s, that Toting Spendl^- 
sham, arriving about one A.H., very pink and 
deny about his face, and very rich and thick 
about his specoli, and full of kmdncss and good 
will to all men and women in his sentiments, had 
fallen mto the meshes of a Calypso, who had been 
looking out for him for hours, and bad been led 
away to her island— a greenhouse upon the stairs, 
where he long sat in a wine-y rapture. Sometimes 
Calyiiso made as though she would seek Calypso’s 
mamma, but was checked by Ulysses, who, in his 
deep rich voice said, "Don’t go yet;" or, with deep 
and burning reproaoh, "Touw-iM to go— yoti 
d-oo— you know you do— wbawetfdlarsttame F^ 
conveying indistinctly that he dreaded the in- 
fluence a rival. On wbieh the gentle Calypso 
began to pry enrionsly into the joinings of 
her fen, and asked with gentle suficriogwhere 
had been all toe ai(tot P On which Ulysses 
begaa to protest hotly, "Ncmcdeed! pea 
— you want to go— 1 knowto--^lssashBitiie, 
I say! Tell me now— wharsealrilsisnaaiie— I 
mean,” he added conecting himself “ wbsnen- 
vf/mfeUarsnntte' P No, no,” he ntoomily, 
" you won’t teU me, 1 know yon wofftr* 

Later, an hour later. Calypso wMspersd sixRly 
to hear and the wtha « nhmma'h 


lit with » ittfidl Bltt had ]«•* | 

boniw tbrougfli tiid liwtai) wd had ^pKtied iron 
XQ^ and lud ioBsd i»d Itn. She 
liatiimftt<meetQ»eiOBretheyoui^ 1^to<dc 
Idm 'oafitiro, vilely and vinily, on the spot. 
"XiunBoii^/^theVlidsperedtoiuiu. "This is a 
haijur aienwatt for nie> The happiest moment of 
jwlim." Had she been at ail Buniliar with Holy 


wii^ have (footed None dimittk And 

then led him to this j^rson and to that, and 
exhibited her pidze. “Imdy Tozer,” she said, 
" yon knov Lord Speudlesham, Bltuidhe and he 
hap been settling something together. Most 
naitable in every respect,” she whispered. My 
lord, still dewy—about as rich and thick in his 
voice as curapa— <and svii^ng back and for* 
va^ to the hanistor, as tf projiaring fenr a 
spring, said something about a “shamiigirl.” 
]jady Lanra kept to him fast, and vent through 
the rooms, dragging him at her ear, so that pre- 
sptly evciybody, including some safe busiucss- 
like friends, became acquainted with the jojful 
news that young Spcndlcsham bad proposed for 
that second liermor gdrl' 

Thus inspired, Lady Laura toiled up the 
heights vith renewed energy. Was she at all 
mortal, or did she find sleep or support from 
such things as breakfasts and dinners, fi'om 
meats or wines F Might and day it was all one i 
she worked and toiled with head, heart, and 
tbands. She should have been a general m the 
fidd. She found ereryihing; sbe thought of 
everything ; for Blanche and her sister were poor 
holpicss creatures. Yet at this time the tiadcs- 
tnen and tradeswomen were coming thick and 
fast to the door 1 were pressing and loud voiced ; 
and, once in the bail, rebrsed to depart without 
audience, Tlie job>tnaster was heard below, 
turbulent and insolent. Lady Laura above in 
her bedroom — ^where n "cheap Dorcas woman 
was at work under superintcudeucc, and where 
her owm worn fingers laboured at tulle and silk 
— came down courageously and calmly to meet 
•Uiese rude Troopers. The job-master she 
worsted easily ; with him she took the high tone. 
She whipped him across the face with "My 
daughter’s marriage with Lord Spendlcsham.” 
"Hu lor^lup,” she said, "will be ntouniuig 
bis establishoient when he returns from his 
wedding tour» and 1 should like to have men- 
liooed ytm name to him. Ho will want hunters 
and cai-riaggi-horses, and all sorts of Uiings. 
But now you have been so troublesome to me, 
tliat rcai^,” said Lady Xiauna smiling, " 1 don’t 
nee bow 1 can reasonably mmitiou you to him." 
The job-mastp was repmtUmt in a moment. 
" Yousoo ’ow it is my lady," he said, " we as keeps 
’orses find it very ’ard to make tho thing go." 
And them, he said it liras of no eonsequeuoc, and 
roti)!^ 

With hladame Gay her eneounter was of a 
diScrent nature. That shrill and felino miUinor 
had ladcea off her gloves, whi^ every IVeaoh* 
woi)ium_ intaf to hide claws, and had long 
suice been "spitting" and sergaming at her 


dsbtor. 'fihe had dared to assd an 
hitter" to Li^ Lanm, Indy Lgutn 
bar boldly in the joh-master’s carnagK wn 
iOOutageously strode in to her den. “Waml'h 
madameF" she bald to the neat TbylUscs iHIto 
were soattored among the bonnets and dummies. 
" Send her here, pleasu." 

Madame came with the feline tasks displayed, 
and the whiskers almost visible. "1 have re- 
ceived iiu” said Lady Lmuxi, ihowii^ the letter. 
"1 shall take no notice of it whatever. You 
have injured yourself more than you fan<7. My 
daughter shall not get so much as a bonnet for 
her trousseau from you." 

“ I do not care,” said the milliuer, " but you 
sail pay me all de smne." 

" At my convenience,” said Lady Laura. "I 
have it here," sbe said, showing some notes, 
" but you shall wait. I shall take oare tiiat my 
daughter, who is to marry Lord Spendlesham, 
shall not deal with yon. 1 have skowm Lady John 
YiUiers tiu, and she sa^’S it is outrageous. If 1 
was to tell this generally, 1 could ruin you.” 

Lady Laura drove away— in the fob-master’s 
carriage— .again vict orious. The milliner made a 
degrading submission. She found money, too, 
did Ijady L&ora, just as skilful spendthrifts find 
money, and perhaps in the same way. Slie may 
have been to a dirty snuffy Jew in a dirty snuffy 
back parlour, and have raised it on a bill, as weU 
as the clever spendthrift. She may have taken 
her grandmother’s heavy silver teapot and si^;ar 
bowl under her cloak, and gone down a remote 
street in the city, to a silversmith where snob 
things were bought, and where slie would have 
made a good bargain and got more money than 
another man or woman. There were old jlimond 
earrings, too, which her father had ^ven her 
when she was a girl, centuries ago, when 
there were such things for her in the world as 
affections, and sympsAliy, and associations, and 
hearts, before the frosts of fashion had set in 
and killed every plant and flower. ’B'hen she 
took those trophies out of their worn vcliet- 
lincd case, soruothing like a faint breath of 
warmth and soil ness seemed to conic out wltli 
them. She handled tLem with rovcrence. These, 
it was well remembered, disappeared about tills 
time. 

Workmen \rcro in the house, busy in the draw- 
ing-rooms constructing a stage, luuior Mr. Ro- 
maiuc’b superintendence. Bine soenory was being 
painted, musicians were secured to play suitable 
music, and ilic light green vans tff l^val, the 
well-known monopolist pastrycook, had be^ 
seen occasionally at the door. Those splendid 
auxiharies ha])pily required no ready money. 
The coming alliance, belled about in the fashion- 
able papm, was accepted as a note of hand, 
and readily discounted. Madame Goy, deeply 
repentant, waa permitted, at her own argent 
entreaty, to prepare a gorgeous tteaey &ess 
of richest texture and matoriahi, to set off 
Blaniflie’s ehaians. Tlic house was in possessiw 
of visitors and strangcis all day long. It was 
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Iiw w»|il > »i , a«d»ntood. hovercr, that they 
iM»4iiirab4p« in tlui general Ingess that wm 
wad Glaring the interval suspended 
WpiiMtibsketiwe* WwdecM (dd ^partau ! she 
■IwliiitHtrirl tf^etftibhg, and fbund everyth^, and 
ewcfthiag:, Itfought everythiog gca* 
llwitly siiape. These ore many auoU vives, 
niridov^ and martyrs, labomsug about us, who dp 
MBia ia 'Sieir own way tium the most sjsving 
iimyet who ever strugglod to earn hm bread, or 
ia boBome AUoniey-6e&eral and Chaaoellur. 


Mim. 

ft wttf woe tiring had to bo selected which 
ainiild prove more clearly than any other, the 
acHer iiBposnbility of eomparing'the perfection 
of ^viae with the imperfection of human skill, 
feat better examples could be chosen than that 
limidar fluid, Milk. 

Bet Ml accomplished chemist, aided by a firsi- 
Mte oool^ to raanafaotnre by their united skill, 
an universal aliment, which should sumcc in if self 
riihme for the nutriment of man and beast; which 
dbonld suit ail ages, from the iufuiit to the 
aetegeuariaa; which should oeither cloy the 
palate nor clog the stomach, when taken in 
ttoderation; which should supply growth, sus- 
tain strength, and satisfy the cravings of appetite, 
«>dt is guUe certain that they would not invent 
lUCk a compound as milk, if they had not milk 
before them as a pattern to copy. 

Ourfltother’s milk is one of fhe few articles 
of food we ever swallow without its having 
east a money payment or an equivalent for a 
money payment. It copies exactly trim wo 
want it ; and Us quality, at its first coming, is 
exaeily teiaf we want— purgative. The nulk 
%cst secreted, called colostrum, differs con- 
a^erably from the normal liquid. The fatty 
l^bboles eoutained in it vary greatly m size, 
nfren being very large. Consoquently, babies 
who arc prevented by circumstances from taking 
0 good draught of their mamma’s first milk, are 
'frmted, instead, with a nice little dose of castor- 
oil With odws and other animals, the colostrum 
possesses Similar properties. 

Moreover, our mother^ milk alters in quality 
ns we ucbnuice in age, and ceases naturally when 
’SW Might to do wUiiout it as onr main subsist- 
4HUe, We UK created to be omnivorottB ; that 
is, to Wjplenish the earth, to tilland subdue it — ' 
to bsruJ^nion ovqr tbe fish of the sea, ns 
wtH M opr bird end beast. Daring tbe days 
M onr stMogth smd manhood, we are not to 
di^mid on muk alows. But that we may mover 
be utterly deprived of this beneficent ddxir, 
Proridence baa gjhnen no races of animals whose 
Iwbtts and etraeilHBa MUnliarly adapt them for 
pirpoae. Sea, budLamdair, provideift vririi 
n#nt ; we CMtsome Jah, flesii^ fruits, 


tifbfoi, dMfol baft tiie aoaflaaittaM^.viAffoir 
e*teMfoi)a,fomishi>^ 

Mm fo sriMMkffltfo w bei^ 
of one grand divisiou ofnahnafod aieatorea, st 
the hoM dt whioh wb, maadem stand-* She 
oloas Mtttimalaa. the maanmdb ita nave 

from mamma/' « teal Eewever dSbifiag bt 
size, habit, form, and siraoture-'^frott’tie tiny 
shrewmouse to the ooMrittobB elephant ; from the 
ape, who has four haada, to the horse, who has 
none ; from the human llmng, who walks eseeC, to 
the seal, who grovels on the sand, and crawls on 
the rock for want of having Hnd legs to waUt 
with ; from the batandtfae vampfre vhoffyiathe 
air, to the whale and the porpoise who float in ^e 
ocean— all agree in having teats, and in leeding 
their new-born young wi^ milk. 

The offspring, therefore, of aU mammals are 
truly parasitic on their parents during their 
early infancy. None of them oon, like riiioken 
just escaped from the shell, foed at once ex- 
clusively on the diet which is to sustain them a» 
adults. Even those which, like the foal, widk 
and run soon after their birth, still do not graze 
for a certain period afterwards of various dura- 
tion, but are fed by suokmg the udder only. 
Without milk (or some imitation of milk, in 
which itself eaters m considerable proportion) 
they could not be kept alive. Wo all miow the 
helpless condition of little puppies and kittens. 
Blind, and scarcely capable of Mwomotion, they 
draw their sustenance and growth solely front 
the fountain of the mother. Bnts and mtoe 
(and several other rodents) are still more 
rudiiiicntal and dependent when they first outer 
the world. The most so of all probably are the 
young of the marsupials, or pouch-bearing 
animals, the kangaroos and opossums, which 
arc almost shapeless little lumps of flesh, with 
scarcely a feature distinguishable except their 
mouth, by means of wbioh they hold on to the 
dam,«nd feed, much as a leech fast fixed to its 
prey — only without ever being satisfied, and 
quitting hold — until due development and 
strength are attained. A day-old kangaroo is 
as parasitic a creature as a tapeworm. 

A curious subject is opened up by tbe study 
of the means and the mattom whimi fulfil the 
offices of milk in nourishk^ young o^pmisms 
uot belonging to the mammalia, whether amongst 
animals or vegetables. There is no room to 
enter upon it here ; but we may merriy indicate 
tbe store of nutriment laid up in seeds, nuts, 
and grain, for tbe early support of tiio future 
plant ; tbe absorpti(m a the yolk in oviparoas 
Creatures, and tlie ready-digested food (in voriona 
slagos of pnmRttion, ansoidms to the time 
elapsed sinee natriiing) with wmifli rmany bii^ 
•feed thar callow young. In potaiimg ^is 
inquiry, it wiU be found that Qod bas taken 
the sasoo precautions to ensure the earifyfiowth 
and subs^uont increase of the humhlM blade 
of grass, as of the ncMeait anittial. We hesi- 
tate whifrii to 'admire the move : the 
and unity of the means empfoMd, ar^memfy 
and {prandeur of the results obttmsfd. Ifhalisthil 
phenomena fix, onr wmidnr by their perfoet o«^ 
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aiid ptkiMm H kaot im a Miwfal 

exiD^ngUaii at wpgmmy^wa^^iMk txafes of 
oMitto aIn dowii^ lod nnox* 

am'tniiiiparait, itomo. 
fireaieusi fln^liMvw 4faaii vaieij of aneeable 

If toe milk betra; 
im{HtnSs0t it is ooi health; sulk, nor of 

good i|tta!litf. Ita afiiiteoeae and non-trans> 
pa»ewy««tt owing to ita oonstitiitioa. hlilk, 
m fattOthr terma, mty bd said to be e<unposed of 
foinrinnningreaaDdlie; cream or batter, caseine 
or oheeae, iaetwe or at^r of milk a8sooiiU»d 
with othor aaUa, and bnttermilk or who;, 
wKudi forma the water; portion of itaaabstance. 
Seen under the Bnotoscope, it » found to be fall 
of j^bnles of vanousawea, wiiicdi avnrm in good 
milk, are leas abundant in poor milk, and arc 
still more numerons and large in cream. The 
diiereat appearances of good and of thin milk 
are not omikc tiio different aspects of a slice 
foam a rich plum^nidding and a dice from on 
ecoaomkalone. It is these globulcs—the plums 
and currants of the mature — ^which give to 
milk both ibseolottr and its opacit;. The greater 
opaqaeneaa of cream and tltc semi-transuarenc; 
(H skimmed milk, or milk that has been uberall; 
watered, are a popular eoufirmation of the fact. 
To see the globules in milk md the difference of 
their size well, a high maguifpi^r power (from 
five to six hundred diametm) is desirable ; bdt 
the; are perfeotl; and distinotl; visUtle with a 
good instnimcnt mt^if;ing from two hundred 
to two hundred and fift; diameters. 

The water; portion of milk possesses no 
ndoroscopic properties ; nor are we aware that 
there are microscopic means of distinguishing 
the milk of one class of aoimuls from that of 
another, as there arc of detecting different 
blooda>-^he blood of reptiles, for instance, from 
the blood of mammals. Each milk-globult! con- 
usts of fait; matter or butter, and is enveloped 
In « tliin coat of easeine, which prevents the 
globules from nudting into each other. If a 
portion of a drop of milk be placed on a glass 
slide for miorosoopio observation, and the thin 
glasi cover bo rubbed to and fro with a certain 
degree of pressure, the obees; coating will be 
ruptured, toe globules of oil will run together, 
aim dtreds of the coats, like broken eggishells, 
will be visible, if acetic acid be added to mUk, 
the eeaka wtU be acted upon, and the confluence 
of the ^bttles bo also produced. The same 
effect oeeors natarall; in sour milk, causing the 
mbnles to be larger and more irregular in form 
(&ee[uenU; becoming elongated and umted in 
twos, so as to bear some resemblance to young 
onwtoOMus) than the; are in fresh milk. 

•mUk oflbvds aa ‘«iwtaiing subject of stud;, 
foom Us 'being the first ^ment on which ah 
hniro, or bught to havi^’fod. Anydefioienc; in 
^ Supplf in wfenoy, is often felt through cliUd- 
bood, Jfwutb, aud even manhood. luLow can 
gnmte babas jmke gristle losd bone, if they do 
***$, ^ jwopor materials to make tuem 

JriwP rap and Mrowroot mi^ be as palatable, 
wUe tlig^ do net contain the same riemontis as 


mjjSi;. Uilk sufilces, alone and unaida^.io »slp- 
iainand develop our bodily frame. 
problem, therefore, presents itself at the 
nomdiy, to troeb, in the composition of 
coui^iUon of our bodily organs. ' ' 

One of the leoel known, out also one of lW 
most indefatigaUeandoDpaifiqB^OQsaathon'i^ 
have added freah 'facts to the natmul hiatoty of 
milk, is the late M. Queveone, who, in eriiabo* 
ratimi wllh |d. Bourehardat, j^Uahed, in 1867, 
an interesting work, Le Lait (Milk). Poring tite 
nineteen years he spent at the Hdpital oe la 
C%arit4, Uiere were very few days on which he 
did not make experiments to oedde questioss 
relating to the composition of milk. JTium tins 
bland and apparently simple Mquid, he extracted 
no less than tliirty-two different kinds of 8d>< 
stances, including water. The union of ten of 
them constitutes butter. Four had been eoio 
sidcred as a single substance, known by the 
name of oaseum, or pure cheese. Amongst the 
rest arc lactiue, sulphur, iodine, besides phos- 
phates of lime, magnesia, potash, iron, manga- 
nese, and soda. Who would goesa that such a 
multitude, of ingredients were to be found in a 
glass of nulk ? 

Nevertheless, by carefully scarohhig out mat> 
ters which enter it only in very small qnantities, 
analysis promises still further discoveries. For 
in this liqmd, be it remembered, we ought to 
find which exists in the humanname; 

or at leat;! everything which can give tisc^ 
admirabfr transformations, to the maltitudioous 
compounds of which the human frame is com- 
posed. 

Food -orvus tlic double purpose, first of maia- 
iaiuing vital heat in an mumiu, and, secondly, of 
increasing its growth by the addition of fresh 
substance to its various oigans. In the latter 
otlice my be included the repairing of losses and 
injuries, as u ell as the aocumulation of store 
oi flesh and fat . Hcat-giviag alimeuts are bomt 
lit the hving human body, in such a way aa to 
produce a temperature of 37^** oentignuie, or 
fiO'’ and a fraction of Fahrenheit, which is conse- 
quently called “ blood heat.” The result of tiie 
combustion is water and carbonic acid, which 
escape by the lungs. Every adult person, in 
ordinary health, cxtialcs more than two pounds 
of carbonic acid in four-aud-twenty honrs. The 
heat-giving aliments contained iu good fresh 
milk are laetine oud butter. 

Laetinc is a white sugar, crocAling, brittle, 
scentless, slightly sweet, wliicb may be proonred 
by the evaporation of skimmed milk. It is 
called very properly sugar of milk; and it is 
known tluii ml sugars are not equally sweet to 
the taste. Thus, cane sugar is* sweeter than 
beetroot sugar. It exists in epiga, andintli^ 
milk of some, probably of all, caruivoroua ani- 
mals, with whom its quantity is increased by 
feeding them on bread. But what wo know of 
iAnr milk is mainly derived from the sow and 
the bitch ; for few peojfic would undertake the 
task of milking a tigras or a lioness. 

Cow’s milk eontaina five per c^t of laetine ; 
ass’s milk, six and a half ; woman’s milk, sevfa 


and ft MC nfiet eon&nemctit. and 

tVo wd a liaif ^ iMkdiof two jears, but it 
then beeoiBMi umt • k eream, Jb general, 
WoinaaJain^Url««c|i«tM]Qr l%eliuDian 

infant >a'ltil!li mtkudi bb therefore reguires milk 
id beat-giviog clemcots—and 
MWiiM hk) witii It. 

* ' trbiDh mar be called the soul of milk, i 

ia iakHidaiMd into the blood by the process of 
titejWtiwiy tmd thereby serves the •purpose for 
arhudi it was intended, -^namely, to keep us warm 
and comfortable. Batter proaaces considerably 
mote heat^ than laidiae. It is stored away in 
the magasines of onr body both more easily than 
iactine, and in greater quantity. For these 
reasons, its dij^stioA requires more eaeroise 
than the digestion of laotiue does. 

The hue of butter varies according to season, 
being paler in winter. The succulent pastur^e 
of early Bummer gives it a rich light-yellow tint, 
which is unitated in some rand districts by add- 
ing decoction of marigold flowers, or juice of 
enrote, to the cream ; in others, by infusion of 
turmerio. Butter becomes liquid, in the shape 
of oil, at a temperature of from 72° to 77° of 
Fahrenheit ; cold reduces it to a firm consistence, 
and even mokes it hard. Hence, butter is 
popularly said to go mad twice a year : when it 
idips through your fingers and runs away, and , 
when it is so suff and stubborn that it refuses to 
spread beneath the knife. There are climates I 
and seasons so hot that, in them, solid butter is ! 
an impossibility, except with the help of ice. 
Bvea in temperate climates, successful batter- 
makiim is an art of such mocty that the vulgar 
r^iara it as a mystery which is sometimes in- 
fluenced by other than mere natural causes. 
Cows and dairies are apt to be bewitched, to the 
present day. If butter won’t '• come,” put the 
key of the church door into the churn. Almost 
cn^ pastoral locality has its own proper charm, 
hehevM to be of special efficacy, but often not 
better founded than the old notion that, m insect 
transformation, the head of the caterpillar be- 1 
comes the tail of the butterfly. 

Milk also furnishes caseum and albumen- 
cheese, and a substance resembling white of 
egg — as plastic ahments, supplies to assist our 
growth. Tlicy produce flesh, repair losses, and 
me growth of muscle, aud are b^der to use up 
ilum other matters. In cow’s milk, they figure 
for thirty-eight parts in a thousand ; in ass’s, 
for twenk-one ; and in woman’s, for fourteen 
onl^. Of inorganic elements, water is found in 
nniform quantity in those three milks. The 
salts — ^the materials daily employed in building 
up Mif frames — arc fouud iu the following pro- 
portions 1 seven in a thoosaud in cow’s, five in 
ass’s, and two only in woman’s milk. These 
pfoportfons are in }>erfcct harmony with the re- 
spective rafddity of growtii in the cespeoUve 
young. The yoAi^ of either quadruped grows 
much moke n^f thsn the baby. And there- 
fore«-B8 nothing Comes of notning— dt sbso- 


uses. Fhsspbafos of IhoC and atagnfoia serve 
to Bfllldify tfe bones. Pho^piiste ^ ' aud 




oidoHde of potash, enter foe fmptmm of 

t^ blood. Ime latter salt is fojnbd u'Hhe 
mttaolcs. Flnorate of lime herdem foe foefoMid 
bones. And finally, iron, in very fonll 
asm^ ha formb;^ the globi^ w hloC& 

' 'S 

the operation it is bluish, and conttoas no 
cream ; at the dose, it is exlatmdjr rich in 
cream. Hence, the care taken Iqt good ditiiiy* 
women to milk tbdr eowa dry to the very Idst 
drop. The final draughts, sotmimes called * foe 


lately needs a dilforsnt Quality of milk. 

But the eofoptoitRmof the inorganic elements 
ifpund in milk is as complex as their destined 


the first and last milk taken from the cow at 
one milking, appears to be satisfactorfiy it- 
plidned on the supposition that the fatty matter 
m milk obeys the same laws of gravity in the 
udder of the cow that it obeys when set aside in 
an open vessel. 

This fact is not without its piaeiictd im- 
portance. It is common for invalids and others 
to procure their glass of milk direct from the 
cow. But in tliis Way they seldom obtain their 
proper share of cream— which may be an ad- 
vantage in some eases, and^ a disadvantage in 
dlbers. In many places, it is usual for cows to 
be milked in the presence of the pnrohimers. 
AUhoi^b m this way the buyer succeeds iu 
procuring it genuine, he docs not always obtain 
the best milk. 

The adulteration of milk is one of the most 
noxious frauds that can be committed in snp- 
pi;yiiig food for public consnmption. True, it 
docs not actually administer poisou; but it 
strikes at the root of a nation’s health by en> 
fccblitig the young, pinching the underfed, and 
stinting the sustenance oliowed to tbe sick and 
aged. It is like committing murder by pin- 
pricks. Where aliment is measured oat to each 
month, as in innumerable puhho and pnvale 
establishments, the daily subtraction of even a 
small proportion becomes, fo the long run, a 
serious evil. It is starvation administered in 
small doses. A rich man’s child, living at home, 
may care little about the quality of his milk ; 
but to workmen’s children, and even to sdiool* 
boys and sohoolgirle, it becomes a mafoer of 
vital importance. For, to mention not bfog else, 
the abstraction of tbe cream, by dimiaulliug 
one source of anunal heat, if long ooutiimad 
with children luaiidy fed on milk, causes them 
to flag, pine awi^, and die. 

Tbe commonest and the easiest adultoimtlQn 
of milk is tbe removal of the cream foe 
addition of water— tbe snbstiintfon, in foci^ of 
skimmed milk and water for pure mnk as it 
issues fresh from the cow,- The knose title 
"sky-blue,” by which the falsifiM artjole is 
known, shows that, in Eng^d, fo* impbstnre 
is not regarded with extreme setority. Ik 
France, on the oonlraiy, the adpltonifion of mlQc 
is punished with'<whoies<»ne'*-*Bome may tliink 


imy<m omitflsireiral 
umwsi» b«lii|» a^ ielt^ 
e0ljfrt)xwiwa7iwi)wid^ Itoeoupie* 

4i|> tMt aiMU{4iBpf»u plnoe, aid k ia larger 
1^ tiuoi tiia tibe pa^. 

, "IpMcilim Iqr aaihwky of Juatioe. Extraot 
£eote apantance ptapoweed the S9tii of Jaauarjr* 
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‘ Parana named LxQOBtxn (Charles Con- 
aiw:tti&), aa^ thir^-three jears, merohant milk- 
tnalOf dvewg at Arras, has been condemned, by 
thb 8id4 aenicnco, to pkkt days’ imprisonment 
ana a floe of fifty francSf lOT having adnlterated an 
idimentacy arlkle destined to be sold, by patting 
kdo bk milk tvo-tenths of water. It has, 
moreover, been ordained that this sentence 
shonld be posted, by quotation, to the number 
of eleven copies, notably on the door of the 
prisoner’s house, and that it should also 
OB ihserted once, by quotation, in the journal 
iLeOouzrier du Paade-Colois, and that at his 
eapenee.” 

Note how strictly our neighbours adhere to 
theif decimal system. They can’t say “one* 
fifUi* of water, but “deux dixiftmes.’’ The 
unkmdest cut of all is the accusiug poster on 
the culprit’s door. The fine might be paid; 
tllb prison might be entered os a temporary 
residence — everybody must board and lodge 
somewhere—bnt the ignominious paste and 
paper ate enough to raise a bhster un the door 
itself. 

Othev like offences arc visited by similar in- 
flictions. for example, another number of the 
same newspaper ojkns with: “The pmrson 
named Xijevsl, aged thirty-six years, egg-mcr- 
ohant, bom and dwelling at St. Amand, arron- 
dissement d’Arras, has been condemned to 
right days’ imprisonment for haring offered 
for sale, in Arras market-place, eg^ which 
be know to be rotten, it has, moreover, 
been ocdauied that this suntence should be 
posted to the number of twelve copies, notably 
upon the door of the house of the said Level, 
and thrii it should, besides, be inserted in the 
journal Le Gonrrier da Pas-dc-Calais.’’ 

The strlotimss of the f rcuch muuicipl autho- 
rities respecting the quality of the milk broimht 
in for sal^ has ^ven rise to carious scenes. One 
wall fortified town had to abstain from that 
liquid for a whole day. It had been suspected, 
for some time past, that the milk from the 
oountn fas not so ^od as it should bo ; so it 
was determined to try it, and mhke an example. 
Oim fine auiimner*8 morning, the firat-come milk 
wsh tested and oondemned ; its vendors accord- 
ing^ were booked for pnnishmont. The legal 
aten^ie, li^e roiders in the centre of their web, 
q^Uy awaitea the entrance of fresh arrivals 
vitlun the j but no milk-boarcrs came, 
human or asinme. ^ The news had spread outside, 
Ike wfidSxq, oausing a geuoral rout of donkeys 
and mflk*oapS’ Tfic officii tlicrefore sallied 
forth to mako a raid, intending to pounce upon 
tMr victims there and then. Tint they found 
tnO'ippoand eovetfd with pook qf what should 
havn beed milk, while its guilty owners fled^m 


afl dir^ens, terely savug their potg Mi pfSi. 
ffwi and for some time lote^eidlh the 
emBmnnny was served with mik senuiUB as lie 
new had ^Ued it. 

What, then, it may be asked, is to broome of 
the immense ouantuy of skittmied m'dk wbieh 
remains in the fisads of butter-mskersf This: 
Its public sale (in that dhs|>e) shoidd be ntterl 




' into pork, it becomes wholesome and saleable 
food. But as skimmed milk it should not be 
allowed to go beyond the modneer’s homestead. 
There, it may do real good, byeaterang into the 
ooimiorition of broth and bread, and by helping 
to feed domestic animals andi ponltary. Curd, 
which it yields, is especially asrifnl in rearing 
young chicken and tork^-ponlts. 

Three principal motives uige French legk- 
lators to insist on a supply of unadulterated 
milk. First, regard to the public healtb, wliich 
is intimately connected with such a supply, 
^condly, agricultural interests; the better imk 
is, the more will be consumed ; the more there 
is consumed, the more cows will have to be kept, 
and the greater will be the resulting quantity of 
manure, which is the backbone and mainstay of 
agriculture. Finally, commercial morality is 
promoted by the refusal of justioe to close its 
eyes to, or tolerate, the slightest mercantile 
fraud. It is the same principle which suggested 
the severity of the French Code sgaiust theft, 
burglary, highway robbery, swindli^, breach of 
conudcnco, and the like. And it would be rash 
to deny that that severity produces excellent 
deterrent effects. “ Not EngUsh,” objects tbe 
British bigot. So much the better, say wc. 

A frequent cause of the adulteration of milk 
is the demand of the buyer for unreasonable 
cheapness. If the consumer insist on having, 
for a penny, a quantity of milk which is worth 
three-halfpence, and if one competitive milkman 
will supply the article required, other milkmen 
follow the example, and the quality of the milk 
is deteriorated. It would bo much bettef 
ccouomy to pay a better price for a better 
article. Consentiug to be feu with diluted milk, 
is, in fact, the first step to living exclusively on 
the pure contents of the limpid stream. But 
one’s own bodily frame ought to be the very last 
subject for experiment in the art of reducing 
necessaries to their lowest figure. A man may 
try to bring his horso down to a straw per day, 
but it would be imprudent to carij| out the 
system by confining his own nutriment to a daily 
pint of niik and water. Inshort, it is better to 
have to pay a eoal-mercbant’s, tailor's, butcher’s, 
even n mOkman’s bill, than an apothecary’s or 
an undertaker’s. 

Ou the other hand, somefow mik-sellers may 
be tempted by their own greediness to make 
undue profits. They may do so for a time, but 
will find themselves mistaken in the end. 
Honesty, in all things, is the very best^ policy. 
The persevering sale of genuine milk wul alone 
securp and retain good customera. But mik 
varies in its composition naturally; in whn^i 
case, the fraud is imaginary. It also ocourh 
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water aaettSmteii ii^ eaft Ite aBcertained. 

for ihe'iOMfiM of deteotiag tlka sdultemlioa 
of h> rehmd to HaBaeU*& 

AMml^ BalMetttl, inlkiglub.iuui'Boudb^ 
dfti'^.lplil^ ii|. Fr«idi. Tbo easieei; teat iS' its 
vhiofa in geoiike cow’s milk has 
M). (MMAgo of nlwttt 1.030 (wetcD bei&g LOOO). 
111. is {!Be({tieB% several degrees lower, but it 
eanxeds 1.031. Tee variaitioa in tbe 
epttnflg gRMit3r of milk is ouued by correspond* 
iqg vezistioiis in the qnftntitTof oseuaor butter 
pves^. butter of muk being so much 
titte r thsa water, tibe greater the proimiiioa of 
bnHer, the lighter, of coarse^ isthemilK. Pure 
milk, therefore, not deiusved of its cream, has a 
less specific dfmsitytium i^mmed milk, the differ- 
enee Wng caosod hy the lightness of the cream. 

hthmy people imadne that floor, chalk, starch, 
and the OGsiue of cuves or akeop, sro intormixed 
witiiskunined milk in imitate the absent cream. 
Smk uaplbasant suppositions are happily un- 
founded in the majority of instances. Dr. 
TfsiS Wdl xkrrer met with those substances in milk ; 
al^i^ Professor Queeketihad in hispossession 
dtawings made from samples of adulterated milk, 
showing the prosetuie of both starch and cerebral 
matter. A dishonest practice, sometimes re- 
sorted to, m to remove part or the whole of the 
cream, and mixing the skimmed milk with a por- 
tion of fresh milk, to sell the mixture as pure 
whole mdk. It is rare that anything else is 
added ifaim water and hi-oarbonato of soda, jiro- 
fessedly to make the milk keep. Carbonate of 
magnesia is also employed to mi^e cream keeji. 
*1^ worst specimen examined by Dr. Hassall 
coidanied fifty per emt, or oue-half water, lu 
the Jura, and other parts of Switzerland, Gruyere 
cheese is made in partnership. Each partner 
contributes new milk, and the produoo is maim- 
faetured in common; which explains tho magni- 
tude of those cart-wheel cheeses. No skimmed 
or watered milk ever shows itself An 

adulterator would be banished and disgraced for 
ever. Sueh CJmmples are of extremest rarity. 

But milk is a liquid whose constitution 
quiofcly images natur^y, of itself, and without 
any aoutteratton. It is sensible to the action of 
the ur, and especially of adds, such as vinegar 
and lemon-juice. Mixed with tlie latter, it 
curdles instantly. JEtennet affects it in a similar 
way. Thur ema so obtained is pressed into 
cheese. Beniiei: is made from the gastric 
juihe of animals, but more particularly from 
that found in tlie maws or stomachs of sucking 
calves fed entirdy upon milk. Tliese maws 
are preserved by saltmg. If the maw be good, 
a bit no bigger than a sixpence, put into a tca- 
eapfnl of water with a httle sdt, twelve hours 
bmore it is wuated, will solfice to curdle 
teen or twenty gallons of milk. The quality of 
the cheese depends greatly upon tho rennet $ and 
ahni»^ every celebrated cheese-making district 
has its own receipt for preserving and employing 
thp maw. Artichoke flowers also curdle muk. 

MiBc, left in repose, spontaneously separates 


into twn BM$tnuw> TSm OBoans siimqito tiM fop, 
and%hSnemiayki«UKiD8 belmw. %iSMp»& 

milk tom sonr, IwQsnsp ifo SBgar 

into lactio aoidtt It then cnedfom Oewfa-milk 
undergoes the lacrie fonattitatimi. tJndfo em- 
tsin conditions (not always easy to attsj9i)twros 
iniUt undeegooB the alcoholie formentstisn. It 
then becomes koumi, a favourite Eussisn be^ 
rage. The skin fbmed on the suriaoe ofiioimig 
milk is not (mean, hut a mixture of soegutafod 
albumen sad cheese ; the sediment semamiag all 
the bottom, is not, as is often' sapposed; fisur 
which has been added, but cheesy matien To 
keep milk from taming, a few drops of liquid 
ammonia would be better than tlie m-cavbonaifo 
of soda usually employed dairymaids. 

Jtailways have been very mfluential in securing 
to large populations a daily supply of good miliL 
Before their existence, the grutevs rowd Paris 
transformed their cows into milk-machines. Not 
contented with the normal qu^Ufo of seven or 
eight quarts per day ; by feeding their cows with 
salted fodder and giving them floor and water 
instead of green food, and by keeping them Con- 
stantly (Hinfincd in the stable, thiy contrivsd 
to extract from fifteen to twenty quarts a day 
for a couple of years. The milk was rich 
in loctine; but the cows becamci consumpii#. 
At the least draught of cold air, pneumonia 
declared itself, ana a dairyman’s woofo stock 
might be dead in twenty-four hours. As an 
excess of iTfincment and ingenuity, cows hcve 
been milked by machinery; but, before pro- 
nouncing on the merits of the system, we should 
like to bear the cows* report. 

The french have a useful eomprebexunvewoird, 
“laitage,” to express every thuqj which is msdc 
of milk. Tlius : The Dutch drive a great trade 
in laitage ; the food of the Swiss consists mainly 
of Itutage — which makes some of them iotdt as 
if their flesh were cheese, and would turn to 
Welsh rabbit, if toasted. Tastes differ in re- 
spect to laitage; which is said to favour the 
inorcasc of intestinal worms, if too predominant 
in the diet, and taken withont' salt. The old 
rules for a course of milk diet, when to leave 
off, and when to go on. me surfeiting even to 
re^. Tho canny Scotch shepherd who, having 
to drive a flock of ewes to liondbn, fived emdii* 
sively on their milk, to save his board wi^es, 
must have liad enough of it by tho time he 
reached the motropohs. Iwe’s milk has been 
in high and amcient repute with many trfoes. 
It was used for tho manufacliure of cheese; nukw 
centuries before there is any record' of this 
article eff sustenance being made from tho ndik 
of the cow. The famous french Kocusfottohoese 
is made of ewe’s milk. Some people Msfor sour 
miE to fresh. The Irishman deu|hw to itosh 
down bis potatoes with battonBilk‘ 7 *p<|niWte 
though, because be can get nathhtiR cue- 
Mare’s milk is more plessani than mwv foilk 
to Tartar palsies. The Arabs drink osmrii’s 
milk, cither alone or mixed with riep and floor ; 
their butter is made at goat^ at sheep’s 
which latter, altlioiigh exeeUing the tn& ol the 
cow in tbo quantity of butter yielded, yet that 
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battw ia^oflUlgr, is tow solid; liw idi 

tiidiA^ 4ed swm MeWiiw 
iWKiMttMiadiKfcKni Ins mttj" ooBswnetnu B to 
indls a goat^dn, tied to one 

of tiw teot-txitoa, sad for one or two hours 
m&v|^ cetBl»n%lMs:dcirards and fotwards, fOr. 
nidiiog ptofMKni amusement for the womankind. 
The Bedoains oat batter to excess. Whoever 
oan affer^ it> awidlowe a larger, copfal of butter 
eveiw morntog ttelbre bntokfast, and snudk up as 
aiTUn as he oan into his nostoilsi while hto nmole 
food swims in buttmr. The Icelanders prefer, 
for fish sanoe, high>fiaTonred butter twenty 
yem old, ^ev eat ‘‘skyr,” or curd, with 
otoouite, and drink a sort of butlenmlk entitled 
“btonda." 


teachtdde of the Afobau, and a Koldtt’di^tato 
wMl often be foond eommandiiw dahabeeUswid 
olherTessdbi on the W3e, and bolding m cMf- 
ehoe and subjeetion a orew of the lotig.hmteid 
people, whether the eoiour of thmr skiube Ibn^Stt 
or dark brown. They consider ihemselTcs, tt 
a nation, far supericH* to the labouring ck^ 
on ti» banks of tit; Bile. C3ot Bey, who was 
at the head of the medical schools in l^pt, 
told me that he had emoe to perform art opera> 
tion on a Nubian negro by the nmpaiatioa of 
his leg. The man di^dayed an extraoediaary 
self-possession, and did nm even nttor a gn^ 
while under the surgical knife, "^ou are in- 
deed a bravo fellow,” said the after the 
limb was temoved ; and the Nablan ^ie% but 
proudly replied, ‘'Did you think 1 was no belter 
than a fellah ?” 


• OfilENTAL 8OTEBST1TIONS. 

Ihrsr Oriontato attribute to supernatural 
agunoy werytliing for which their ingenuity can- 
not aeoount. TIiiw believe tliat evil snirits plot 
by day in hidden places, but come forth at night 
to give effect to their misohievoui devices. They 
are most awake when mortals sleep, and have 
many mpterious ways of midcing their presence 
known. They have their institutions and their 
hierarchies, theii treaties of peace and their war- 
like out breaks. Some are more maUgiiant, some 
more powerful, than others. Some way be con- 
ciliated by secret services, and may be safciv 
trusted when their good will has been secured. 
Others are wholly malicious, and any sliow of 
kindoese, tiiey exhibit only to betray and sacri- 
fice those who listen to their suggestions. 
Borne aie supposed to bring messages from 
the dead, to be acquainted with secrets hid- 
den from morld ken, and to bo entrusted 
with the revelation of events about to happen. 
Many auo served by subordinate spirits, upon 
whom they confer certain limited attributes, 
and chaige with special missioOs to man. JBtolf 
the legendary narratives with which the people 
are amused by the professional story-tellers are 
OQimeeted with the spiritual world. All Oriental 
laugoages are imbued with a mythic phraseology. 
It iorms a part of their piov^ial expressions, 
dtanusteitoes tiioir poetry, and to cemented with 
the whole social machine^. Among us, notiona 
of spirits axe vague and shadowy. In the East, 
everybody is a bmiever ; many profess to have 
seen supernatural brings ; not one has failed to 
hear or their existence and their presence. 
Trad^ons are rintinetly interbtonded with au- 
foentio history, and rmsaonlbus inteiforenoes arc 
heM to ba no exceptions to the laws of Provi- 
dance-^ihey sea Sis law, 

Tto CDuntry of tim b^ks (anrient Ethiopia) 
has its northerir frontier at the first eataract, 
aad tite xomevritot aoatteied town of Brir pre- 
sents a ringutar contrast to the appearance of 
the Egyprian tovms, in which foe Mahomedan 
Eellahem and the Candstian Copts predominate, 
and at to only now and then that any nnwber of 
wnolh-headed negroes sre seen. The Nubian 
taoe a among foe most civilised dad foe most 


Besides the virtue of exorcisms exhibited by 
reputing a sentence from the Koran, theNnbiaus 
believe that they can escape from the power oi the 
Afrits by crossing a mmung stream. An Afrit, 
they say, cannot follow a human being over a 
nil or a river. Hence, if either can be reached, 
they find an undoubted protecium frmm the visir 
tations of the Giant Spirit, Heathens, Jews, 
Mabomednns, oud Christiana, all, whenever able, 
have recourse to these means of safety, and en- 
deavour, as soon as possible, to place a water 
harrier between themselves and foe Afrit enemy. 
But the Nile, above all other waters, is deemed a 
secure defence. Not the love of foe Jews for 
the Jotdan, of the Indians for the Ganges, to 
stronger than that of the l^yptians for forir 
own ancient and honoured river. Once in my 
travels, when I had given a fow paras to a 
poor woman for holding my horse, she expressed 
her gratitude in these words; “May Allmi Uess 
thee, as he blessed the source of foe Nile 1” 

The manuscript of a Trench traveller which 
I have seen gives a glowing account of foe 
erudition, the pufolto and private virtues, of 
the tiieu prime minister of the tomous Ali 
Pasha of lanina, Mahomet Efiendi, and of 
bis son, Wehib Effendi. Mahomet was a master 
of the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Greek, and 
Albanian languages ; learned in ^ometiy, alge- 
bra, geography, and history. He had, more- 
over, though a very zealous Mussulman, studied 
the rcUgioos questions which separate foe Ori- 
ental from the Occidental churches, and was also 
a poet and a philosopher, and, best of aQ, a just 
and a popular fonctmuary, of whom it mi^^bo 
said, a rate eulogium iu the Ottoman Enmire, ' 
foot he has never abused his authority. Them 
are not many modem Turks who have acquired 
a literary reputation among their counltymra. 
Mahomet Enendi is among foe few of whom both ' 
priests and people speric with prido. Even foe 
Greeks, who seldom allow that any g 0 (^ cim , 
como out of Islam, make an exception in hto 
favour, for he to accessible to the gtoorin, 
and distribntos hto bounties With a liberri 
and impartial hand. I, says ^ux narrator, 
have* been admitted to bis oabinei, 1 base 
enjoyed has soriety, foil of wit and wiadofo, 
Hu proacnoo in^ires cespeot, all the mora I 
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beoBoo* hn te'iMlVfnimd^ %j moae of ibi^ 
ostenialiMMi <taA, taslAf wHh whiob 

Orieatol «|ip oeink ordinairily seek to iiu^e 
utd toteolo «e«Bi»Doe. Tbe tetiiwo of fltm> 


of imfllk <9B» only is 4 slaw. His Jtaram » 
I 0 Of BIX femalcBi wto Bte treated 
witli A kindness seidom witnessed in the Levant. 
£& wfaolo stud bas bat two, tiion^ those ore 
thl^g^iiiitrly beautiful horses. 1 imow^ of no 
paisoe in the East where what is glittering and 
snnntaons is made so subservient to what is 
really comfortable and eommodioos. His table, 
though on 'great occasimu worthy of his tnor* 
mous wealth, and loaded with expeawve luxu* 
lies, is ordinarily simple. The libraiy is almost 
unique. It consists of two thousand eight 
huimred volumea, whose value must not be 
rated by on European estimate, as all the works 
are in manusoript. Yeiy many of them are 
rare and costly, and, taken one with another, 
aie W 01 & two hundred piastres each. Indo* 
pendeotly of these he has a large collection of 
books in French, English, and German. All 
his Idsore hours are devoted to study, and he 
is, with good reason, considered the most learned 
WKn in the Ottoman dommions. His son is 
seotcely less deserving. He follows dose upon 
his father’s footsteps; has devoted himself spe* 
oially to the study of the positive sciences, par- 
tioularly to chemistry, mechanics, and hydrau* 
liqs. He is altogether above the common pre- 
judices of the people. He occupies a leading 

the court 


indices of the people. He occupies a leading 
poeitiim, and stands high in favour at the court 
of the Vieier All Pasha. 

Wdiib Eifendi related to me that one of bis 
lelatimis, named Achmet Aga, whose house is 
only a few steps from his father’s hotel, had a 
wife who had inspired a Djiu with a passion 
'which led to his exercising over her an irresis- 
tible influenoe. This poor woman, both yonng 
and pretty, as is usually the case u hen such con- 
nexions are formed, entirely lost her health and 
spirits. Her hosbaud was obliged to have her 
imprisoned in a room of wludi the windows 
were walled up, preservine only a small light, 
that opened upon the corridor of the harem, and 
this, altiioag^ too small to admit of the passage 
of a man’s body, was protected with two strong 
bam of iron. The door of this chamber was 
locked jknd barricaded outside, and no person was 
permitted to entef. the woman being in a state 
of exeitement whiim rendered it dangerous to 
apjttoach her. The husband and his brother con- 
stituted themselves the keepers of this recluse, 
who was shut up for a period of eight years. 
Notwitfastaodmg tliis isolation, kt the cad of 
about three years and a half the unfortunate 
oraature gave birth to a shapeless monster. 

Seised with fear at the sight of this phono* 
menon, the hneband fled from tlm house, and 
amdisdMwn to Mahomet EiTeudi the oanse of 
his fl^ljPIput he dand nut ask the minister to 
yimjii' the apartment, and personally to iaquine 
the cireumstwucseia on account of, the 
law, which lotbids any man, excei^t 
r^usband and the neairest rclati<»s, to look 
an undressed and nnveiled womau, and 


Milboitmt ESendi being but a eon^ was a 
ftc removed. Hee]|;miUysc#(^ 
thr amiba^ not to forsake Ids tAfiwtniiMfo wdkb 
who wenild be in danger of dying of sti^tion 3 
beduoontinncdbiseareofbmr. Achmet.^ ml* 
lowed his advice^ and at the end of thtdo days the 
horrible object to wliudiliiswifohadj^renblrth 
was nowhere to bp found. The, unhap^ idfot 
never sippeaied fora moment to have eared aWt 
it, and she aoted fureoisety as though no living 
ereature bad ever been in the room with her. 

At length, after eight yean of seclusion, W 
husbaud was much astonished when She one 
day said to him that Uw lljin, who had, exdrdsed 
so powerful a sway over her, bad restored to 
her both liberty and reason. Achmet ESbadi 
hastened to gratify hqr wishes. She than washed 
I and purified herself, put on her garments, and 
left her prison. She lived for some years afters 
wards, in the perfect enjoyment of her senses, 
and died much regretted by her husband, only 
nineteen months since. (The MS. is dated 86lb 
I June, 1817.) She could never give any account 
of the phenomenon which she had brought into 
the world, and was indeed in perfect iguoronoo 
with respect to fhe events that liad oCourred at 
this period of lier malady, being extremely asto- 
nished when asked by her husbaud to rdate 
them. _ » 

During the period of the incarceration of this 
luckless woman, Webib Effendi and other rela- 
tions and friends frequently passed an evening 
with her husband, in the hopes of admiuistcnng 
some consolation by distracting his mind from 
painful thoughts, and more than once they had 
unequivocal proofs of the presence of Djins in 
the houM. Among other anecdotes related to 
me by Wehib Effendi, in confirmation of this 
view, I will give the following ; 

One evening, Wehib Effendi, accompanied by 
his uncle, the late Omar Effendi (with whom 
also 1 was acquainted), went to the re.sidence of 
Achmet Aga, They had been conversing for 
about half an hour, when suddenly a bunra of 
keys, hung on a nail by the side of the chimney- 
piece, vaiHled, apparently without assistance, 
from their usual position towards the middle of 
the room, and taking a bound upwards, sent 
foilh from the ceiling so fearful a clang, that it 
might have been supposed some person was 
shaking them violently together. Wehib Effendi 
and his uncle were both ^roed, but the master 
of the house reassured them by telling them 
that, though similar events occurred in «bis 
dwmii^ most days, no one had ever sufihred 
afly ininiy in eonsequenoe. The rattling of the 
keys tested about a quarter of au hour, aftetr 
wm^ the bunch returned to accommodate it- 
self to the situation it had previously ooctq ded. 

Examples of the truth of the semnee cioled 
HiouOscopy, vulgarly Platti, or Infinenee of tim 
fifoodder of Muuon bone ; 

L The principal person among the Gre^ in- 
habitants ^ liivapia, Bignor xanski dtamOs 
Logothetti, a stfaightforward man, and devoid 
of prejudice, with » highly instructed and cul- 
tivated mind, rdated to me, on the 13th of 
August, 1816, that one day a tcuaut farmer of 
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his <»n;te (q b!m to Mttio aictHMUitB. ^ diimer* 
hour Jml»i wrifoi the visitor s« down to 
tow ^ti ^isitoc liogotlietti, tm, It 
mneh w oustoia to «^e iMSt inqtton to 
Turtoi7, toon WHS « joiti of it on the tatoe. 
The eoi^i^nMto nttoiied a toy of surprise and 
terror wh^ hamlii^ i^e shonlder'bone of the 
Bteat. The host iafidred the cause of his aiarm 
(for it is well known to Turkey that many per* 
sQiu^ more espeeially villagers and highway 
rohlmis, we well totormed on this snhieot), but 
the tenant waived a reply, and obstinatm refused 
to satisfy tbe cariosity of Siguor Logothetti. 

A very short time after this totemow the spn 
of this gentleman became suddenly ill, and died 
at the end of two daya. The servants then told 
the aSUeted father that this was the death 
which his tenant had foreseen when examining 
tbe bone of the shoulder of mutton, and that he 
bad condded the result of his observations to 
them after dinner, giving them at the same time 
slriet iiuunctiona not to anticipate the sorrow 
which their master was about to experience by 
mentioning the subject to him. 

_ One of my best friends formerly served from 
lus earliest youth in the military marine, and 
hu in many hardly-contested combats covered 
himself with laurels, l^ts estimable man is 
Captain MarecUese. Ho was bom at Bonifaccio, 
in Corsica: he is brave beyond contradiction, 
sagBoions and untrammellea by p-ojudice, well 
iulormed, fall of probity and virtue, and so ex- 
tremely sensitive where a point of honour is con- 
cerned, that he might well be considered in- 
capable of telling a lie. At Prevesa, on the 
16th of Jnne, 1816, tbe following incident was 
related to me by this gentleman : 

When a young man, Captain Marcelleso went 
one day with some of his friends to hunt in the 
neighbourhood of St. Bonifaccio. At the foot 
of a moantain they rested for a while, and par- 
took of refreshment. A peasant who carried 
their provisions for them had a shonlder of 
mutton allotted to him as his portion, and im. 
mediately cried out while exanuuing the bone, 
saying tbut tliero was a treasure buried on the 
summit of the mountain. The wiiole company 
laughed at him; but ho was so persistent in 
demanding assistance for searching the spot, 
tlu^ at length a few volunteered to make the 
ascent with him- Arrived at the top, they 
actually fbnnd a rather large sum of money in 

S old, which amply repaid them for the fatigue 
had endured to searching for it. 

£f.B. This science of the moulder of mutton 
la veiy well known to Tnikoy, and 1 had heard 
ao maav tocontestable, striking, and interesting 
exompllaeatichu of its truth, iliat I had a great 
dosito to be taught Its mysteries. On the 82&d of 
Jpne, 1817, 1 obtained a tolerable insiglit into the 
at small oeat of a single shonldct of 
mutton. I took Care to write down what I 
lerniv^ and to add to the document two draw- 
ings M toe bone, which were numbered, ao as to 
corrospaud with the toatouotioti 1 had received. 

A dew vho practised medtotoa in Widin, a 
town of Tndkey, relsM to me during 

my rendence there, the Mowing* eironmstanoe 


whito occonnd m Ids honae, and wiUr’whieh all 
the tohabitonto of Widto were Well »«ws w jtoM- 

Ihis man, itot bating mgr ohildren,'hM »- 
eeetly taken into hid honae the brother cl M» 
wife, a boy of eight or mtw y^ of age. It 
henj^ed one day that hiswife was to thh^ 
kitchen near the nie tnakam pastry, and a eat 
wiiieh they bnd posseMed for some time was 
lying at side; the’ brother of this woman 
entered the kitchen holding a aUdk to hia hand, 
and with it he gave a sl^rp blow to the cat, 
which, notwithstanding the fhime and amokc, 
took retoge to the chunney and altogetlier dis- 
appeared. The hnsband having returned for 
dinner, observed that his wife set a|iart portions 
of each dish separately; having inquired for 
whom they were intended, she replied that they 
were for the female stranger. " Wiiat female 
stranger?” askrd the husband, and 'was told 
it was for “the stranger who lodges to toe 
upper chamber.” At length, after much qnea- 
tioning and answering, the hnsband came to tbe 
conclusion that his wife had lost her senses, and 
he employed, but without success, the remedies 
that he thought likely to cure her. He caused ex- 
orcisms to be recited by the Khakham (Rabbi) of 
Widin, and also by several Mahomedans, but it 
was all in vain. At length, at the end of twenty- 
two months, during which he liad patiently 
awaited the result, he resolved to obtain a 
divorce and to take another wife. While this 
matter was pending, there arrived in (he town a 
Turk, who, haying heard this affair mentioned, . 
offered from kindness of heart to cure this wo- 
mp without charge, and the husband, who 
uisbed for nothing so machos to see the health 
restored of his wife, whom he had always ten- 
derly loved, consented to have this last expeii- 
meut tried. Tbe Turk, after much cereimtoy 
with his Tesbih (rosary), wrote a brief note, 
which he fastened with a silk thread to a female 
white pigeon, and placed the bird in the middle 
of the room, where, at tbe expiration of a minute, 
it died. Then bo ordered the nmd woman to 
toll “ the stranger” to leave her alone, or that 
otherwise he would kill her in the same manner 
that he had killed the dove, and that she ought 
to return to the place from whence she nad 
come. The patient obeyed him, and all at onoo, 
after fulfilling his orders, she heaved a profound 
sigh, and looked around with an air of astonish- 
ment; then, assured that “,tho stranger” had 
depoitod by breaking through a pane of glass 
in the window of the upper room, she be- 
came comforted, and felt herself inwardly 
changed. Tbe truth of tbe window being 
broken was confirmed, and the wife from that 
moment enjoyed all her inteUcctnal faculties as 
before her deprivation, nor has she ever given 
any sign of mental aberration for more toan 
seven years. I saw her in the month of April, 
1814. 

There is now (Tebmary, 1818) livtog to 
Yniiina a lespeetablo Tmrk named Isaak mj. 
Ho is from thirty-six to forty years of age, a 
very courageons and sensible maA and by tobse 
who best luow him generally esteemed. W^eu 
about seventeen, he happened (me day to visit 
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beoanse be te^MtaWtaM % .nane of ibsf 
oiixatsUxm 4m'«pi|Uf h 9|M^ «)tb vbiiw 
Onenteb aWk-llif 

and tbs eetmas of biia* 

seif 4 m 4 laiMMm,«MBudlts of twelve )qBa>semat$, 
of raMo'ane o&bf u * slave, Hu lurm u 
eqtumiio five or six. female*, woo are treated 
widi «l(Swiiiees aeldom witnesaed is the Levant. 
SBe wlwdo stud bee bat iito, thon^ those ere 
shtotbwfy beaatiful horse*. 1 loiow of no 
{Ouoe In the i&ast where what is ghttenng siul 
Bosiptnons u made eo subservient to what is 
realfy oomfortable and commodious. His t^ble, 
though on ‘great occasions worthy of his enor- 
mous weaitl^ and loaded with ezpciHUve luxu- 
ries, is ordinarily simple. The libiury is almost 
unique. It consists of two thousand eight 
hundred volumes, whoso value must not be 
rated 1^ an European estimate, as all the works 
are in manuscript. Very many of them ore 
rare and costly, and, takem one with another, 
ase worth two hundred piastres each. Indc- 
padontly of these he has a large collection of 
hooka in French, English, and German. All 
Ida leisure hours are devoted to study, and be 
is, with good reason, considered the most learned 
man in the Ottoman dominions. His son is 
acaxoek less deserving. He follows close upon 
his father’s footsteps; has devoted himself spe- 
cially to the study of the positive sciences, par- 
tioularlv to chemist^, mechanics, and hydrau- 
lics. He is altogether above the common pre- 
judices of the people. He occupies a loaaiag 
position, and stands high in favour at the court 
of the Vizier Ali Pasha. 

Wehib EITendi related to me that one of bis 
lelations, named Achmet Aga, whoso house is 
only a few steps from his father’s hotel, had a 
wife who had inspired a Bjin with a passion 
'> which led to his exercasing over her an irresis- 
tible influence. This poor woman, both young 
and pretty, as is usually the case wfaeu such cou- 
nexions are formed, entirely lost her health and 
spirits. Her husband was obliged to have her 
imprisoned in a room of which the windows 
were walled up, preservmg only a small light, 
that opened upon the corridor of the harem, and 
this, altboagh too small to admit of the passage 
of a man’s body, was protected with two strong 
har* of iron. The door of this chamber was 
locked and barricaded outside, and no person was 
permitted to eutef, the woman being in a state 
of excitement whhm rendered it dangerous to 
mproBch her. The husband and his brother con- 
sinnled themselves the keepers of tliis recluse, 
who WM shut up for a period of eight years. 
Hotwitbataading this isolation, at the of 
about three years and a half the unfortunate 
ecaatttve gave birth to a shapeless monster. 

Seized with fear at the sight of this phene- 
menom the husband fled from the bouse, and 

Efieudi the cause of 
hu llqllpp^ he dared not ask the minister to 
visit the apartment, and personally to inquire 
the ciroumsUmces, on account of, the 
voMahemedan law, which fotbids any man, except 
husband and the nearest relations, to look 
1^1 an undiessed and unveiled woman, and ' 


we to forsake his 

#hq wqujtd be m danger of dying olstaniMioa if 
bf disoontinnedliis eare of Aebmes A|^ n>I« 
lowed hia advice, and at the end of tbnd ds;i^tbe 
horrible object to which hisvdfo haddivea birtii 
waa nowhere to be found. The unnaapy idii^ 
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At length, after eight years of seclntion, W 
husband Was mqeh astPnuhed when riie one 
day said to him that the Bjin, whohadeaci^^wd 
so powerM a sway over her, had restored to 
her both liberty and reason. Aehiaet EfllSltdi 
hastened to gratify hqr wishes, then washed 
and purified herself, put on her garments, and 
left her prison. She lived for some years after- 
wards, in the perfect enjoyment of her senses, 
and died much regretted by her bosbaud, only 
nineteen mouths auoe. (The MS. is dated fiflUi 
June, 1817.) She could never give anyaocount 
of the phenomenon which she had brought into 
the world, and was indeed in perfect ig^rance 
with respect to the events iliat Iiad occurred at 
this period of her malady, being extremely asto- 
nished when asked by her husband to relate 
them. ^ • 

During the period of the incarceration of this 
luckless woman, Webib Effendi and other rela- 
tions and friends frequently passed an evening 
with her husband, in the hopes of administering 
some consolation by distracting his mind from 
painful thoughts, and more than once they had 
unequivocal proofs of the presence of Bjins in 
tho house. Among other anecdotes related to 
me by vVehib Effendi, in confirmation of this 
view, I will ^vc the following : 

One evening, Wehib Effonoi, accompanied by 
his uncle, the late Oraur Eflendi (with whom 
also 1 was acquainted), went to the residence of 
Achmet Aga. They had been conversing for 
about half an hour, when suddenly a bun^ of 
keys, hung on a nail by the side of the chimney- 
piece, vaulted, apparently without assistanoe, 
from their usual position towaids the middle m 
Uie room, and taking a bound upwards, sent 
forth from tho ceiling so fearful a clang, that it 
might have been supposed some person was 
slming them violently together, Wehib Mondi 
and his uncle were both alarmed, but the master 
of the bouse reassured them by telling them 
that, though similar events occurred in .his 
dwelling most days, no one bad ever sutfored 
any injury in consequence, rattling of the 
keys lasted about a quarter of an hour, after 
i which the bunch ret urned to accommodate it* 
self to the situation it had previously occupied. 

Examples of the truth of the scienoe called 
Hionosoopy, vulgarly Platti, or lufluenee of the 
Shoulder of Mutton bone : 

1. The principal person among the Graqkln- 
haMtants of Livama, Signor xaneki ImmAs 
Logothetti, a slfaightforward man, and devoid 
of prejudm with a highly isstruoted and ool- 
tivalcd mind, r^ted to me, On the ISth of 
August, 1816, that one day a tenant former of 
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his ci^ ta^ltlaa to aoMsiiiiia. tlo (l!iltte^ ooovrred ill Us hoots, aniil sKtiiMdeh 41 

tftwo ivih pmar XiOgothotti, ww, it oeiM Thw mut, am atmag aaj ohudreiij Hoi 
latioh -tlwi'eunoU. fo coscl mattoa in oM^tekea ktio hU hoose the hrodutof lAi 
Tarkhj, <iier 0 «m » |suk of it on i£e tabk irifb, a bojr«f <4jkt or nins ^reartof age.. Xt * 
the oom^aMm attamS a et; of, aurprue and kapmoed one dav that his odfe vat u 
ter^ orhuie mmitig the ahouldeHbone of the kitcnen near tite fire anahiiu; pastry, and a eat 
ni«it. the host ti)i|nit«d the oaose of hia alarm wlddh they hiad postMted w aome time was 
(for it b erell known in Turkey that many per* lying at her udej the brother of thu woman 
sona, more eweoially Tillagers and highway entered the kitchen holding a aUok in hb hand, 
ndiheri, we *41 inmrsied on this sabject), but and with it he gave a aharp blow to the oat, 
the temmiw’aiTodareply.andobatinatMy refused which, notwithstanding the flame aadanofce, 
to shtbfy the ouriosily of Signor Logothetti. took refuge in the chimney and altogether dis* 
A yery short limo after this interview the son appeared. The husband having returned for 
of fins genflemaa became suddenly ill, and died dinner, observed that his wife set ajwt portions 
at the end of two days. The servants then told of each dish separately; having inquired for 
the aOioted father that this was the death whom they were intended, she replied that they 
which his tenant had foreseen when examining were for the female stranger. “Wliat femUe 
the bona of the shoulder of mutton, and that he stronger?*’ asked the husband, and 'was told 
hodconlided the result of his observations to it was for “the stranger who lodges in the 
them after dinner, giving them at the same time upper chamber.” At length, after much qae». 
strict huunefidns not to anticipate the sorrow tioning and answering, the Imsband came to the 
which their master was about to experience by conclusion that his wife had lost her senses, and 
mentioning the subject to him. ho employed, but without success, the remedies 

One of my host friends formerly served from that he thought likely to cure her. lie caused ex> 
lus earliest youth in the military marine, and orcisms to be recited by the Kliakham (Rabbi) of 
hw in numy hardly*contes^ combats covered Widin, and also by several Mahomedans, but it 
himself witli laurels. This estimable man is was all in vain. At length, at the end of twenty* 
Captain Harccllese. He was bornatBonifaccio, two months, during which he bad palieiuy 
in Corsica: he is brave beyond contradiction, awaited the result, he resolved to obtun a 
sagaebus and untrammelled by prejudice, well divorce and to take another wife. While this 
iuiormed, full of probity and virtue, and so ex- matter was pending, there arrived in the town a 
tremcly sensitive whereapoiut of honour is con- Turk, who, haying heard this aflair mentlonied,. 
oeruedii that he might well be considered in* olTcrcd from kindness of iieart to euro this wo* 
ospable of telling a lie. At Prevesa, on the man without charge, and the hu‘>band, who 
ICth of June, 181G, the foUouing incident «as uished for nothing so much as to sue the health 
related to me by this gentleman : restored of bis wife, whom ho had always ten* 

When a, young man. Captain Marceliese went dcrly loved, consented to have this last expeti* 
one day with some of his friends to hunt in the ment tried. The Turk, after much ceremdny 
nsighboqrhood of St. Bonifnccio. At the foot with his Tesbih (rosary), wrote a brief note, 
of a mountain they rested for a while, and par- which he fastened with a silk thread to a female 
took of refreshment. A peasant who carried white pigeon, and placed the hiid in the nuddle 
their provisions for them had a shoulder of of the room, where, at the expiratiou of a minute, 
mutton allotted to him as his portion, and iru- it died. Then ho ordered the mad woman to 
mediately cried out while examining the bone, tell “ the stranger” to leave her alone, or that 
saying that there was a treasure buried on the otherwise he would kill her in the same manner 
summit of the mountain. The whole company that he had killed the dove, and iLat she ought 
laughed at him; but he was so persistent in to return to the place from whence she had 
demanding assistance for searching tho spot, come. The patient obeyed him, and all at onoe, 
that at lengthen few volunteered to make the after fulfilling his orders, she heaved a profound 
ascent with him. Arrived at the top, they sigh, and looked around with an air of astonish* 
actoally found a rather large sum of money in meut; then, assured that “tho stranger” had 
gob), which amply repaid them for tho fatigue departed by breaking through a pane of glass 
had endured in searching for it. in the window of the upper room, she be* 

H.B. This science of the ^loulder of mutton came comforted, and felt herself inwardly 
is v«^ well known in Tuikey, and 1 had heard changed. The truth of the window being 
so msv incontestable, striking, and interesting broken was confirmed, and the wife from that 
^empMfieations of it» truth, that I had a great moment enjoyed ail her intellectual faculties as 
desire to bn tSngbt its mysteries. On the 22nd of before her deprivation, nor has she ever given 
JttneilfilJ'.IobtaiBedatolerableinsigtitiutolhe any sign of mental aberration for more than 
at tlie small oost of a single shoulder of seven years. I saw her in the month of April, 
mutlon. I took care to write down what I 1811. 

learnt, and to odd to the document two dmw* There is now (February, 1918) living In 
ings of thn bone, whieli were numbeted, sous to Yanina a respectable Turk named Isaak Bey. 
corresimad with the instruction 1 had received. Ho is from thirty-six to forty years of age, a 
A Jew wjio practised medicine in Widin, a very courageous and sensible mad, and by uiose 
town of Eunqman Turkey, reisitod to me during u ho best Itoow him generally esteemed. W^cu 
my residenoo there, the foUowing'eiroumstance about seventeen, he happened one day to visit 
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imfi of ^iitiwn )«t ««(bcd' 

Ununll tKi& I’ifiMwiiff m oan I!M»&uf ou^ 

■ lUiwiMil otiiAom wbietk rtu pro* 
ikiie'iiliti i» bat a*ed. 
VW MBfiiudttdi be eniwted witbia 
bod been trodden by the animids 
in n tnoment he obsemd staso* 
a jonag mii aboat the amne age 
e](tnK«miiai7 attractions, aeo 
wd. Under tbe imprestion that 
be the daughter of one of tb» 
)M<(d>bmiiing bmded proprietors, he was ex- 
tteroely astmished at seeing her unveiled and 
Qst iroai^ the aocustomed outer garmont, and 
the asnal want of gallantry ofOpentAls 
towaeda the fidr sex, be said to her mthior 
roiffihljj "Qridd!** which means, "Begone with 
yoal'’ Bat tiie beantiteJ ereature, in tender and 
anppUcating aceenis, oonfeased that she was 
dying with> a passion for him which she could 
not ovaraom^ and assaring him that she was 
vislblsi to hhn alone, explained that she did not 
baloBg to the race of Adam, but that she was a 
Bert He replied in such tew words as Us 
timidity allowed him to utter, but she shortly 
aftanrorda same to take up her abode with him, 
agad a lioisoa was formed which lasted eleven 
yOaia, during vriiioh time she did not permit him 
to UMtj any woman of mortal race. At the 
mtd of taat period, when hunting one day in the 
environs of lanina, his beloved (who had passed 
the previous night with him} appeared on the 
banks of a rmUet, and told him that she was 
about to set out on a warlike expciihtion, and 
that if bpf the end of four days sho did not 
revisit him, it would be a sim that she bad 
been killed, in which case she bad no objection 
to }iis fotimng new engagements. To his great 
sorrowtbat short period passed away without his 
seeing her; he waited many months, and at 
length married the lady who is Us present wife, 
but Us Peri never reappeared. 

affair is well Known in the town of 
Tpiua, for Isaak Bey had Umself mentioned 
Im connexion with tbo Pori, and also related to 
the fiimtds who were hunting with*Um what 
Imd taken place ou the borders of the stream, 
where tii^ noticed him as if m conversation 
witii some one. 
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COACHING. 

Nmo dcnriitless thought himself a smart 
young fellow, a fast man of the Boman type, 
wbM be drove through the streets of Ids capital 
in Us deesmjtigis, or coariot drawn by ten horses. 
It wm nat, however, a comfortable affair after 
idl. Those chariots must have been sbUcing, 
joltiiig, nmi^g, inelastic, bone-tormenting 


eonid'o! fbe tftillktigy d Us lest, Some of the 
vehiUceweye iteewi^ to riraiitUft tU) enemy in 
bHttte ; Wite ewnsni^ witiisipnMM imver- 

ing dsobd trillh ooat^tn^^ 
i&epon or oo^ptMte Hken cow not htte been, 
orotoatHthe makem densed eoaild any 

soihveUkslee b« nlsssuad Thin laths 


vehkfes MtePthOThadno spnngs whatever. The 
charifiteajHnoh niaraoh.^osi in the Bed Sea, and 
those yrhicb l^ntuuis, Greeks, and Bomaas 
^H^Uod, has Qie body or platform so con- 
Bm^^b ^ fratnewot’k of the wheels, that 
I MiHttn^yiSrived the wheels was tn&s* 

^“ud the ebsriotesr coiUd only bear 

atanding, and making tbe best he 


aoimvemksleebsMsastedLterina^ Thin laths 
of wood, as wb au know, itre very'elrotK if not 
very strong, while xestUg horixcmtal^ on two 
supports at tho ends ; aoduMmy farms of veUde 
have derived a Certain dbgvee of eomfart ftem 
beim; placed on sueh wooden sprii]^. Another 
orrang^moit is to pass strong strops or thongs 
uademeatb the body of tbe vdiiole, and fasten 
them at the ends to standards raisro eptm the 
carriage to which the are attabhed. 

Much later and much more ^effioaeious w« 
the adoption of steel springs, in wb^ a per- 
fectly elastic substance, dii^sed in various wayst 


gives to the body of ttie vcaide a luxurioss ease 
ofmovement. When four wheels began to be used 
instead of two, the Vf hides were vmxdifBoalt to 
turn, because the front pair would not and eouid 
not movo except in harmony with the hind pair ; 
but by degrees the ingenious plan of loeUnff was 
adopted, which enables the front pair to turn 
round independently on a vertical axis, and to 
aeoommodatc tbe vehicle generally to the carves 
and windings of the road. 

Beckmann and a host of other learned pandits 
have dived into musty old records to oisoover 
when and where these various improvements 
were invented or first adopted. If they have 
not fully succeeded in their scaach, they 
have, at any rate, eoltected a carious amount of 
gossip. In the feudal days men were, or pro- 
fessed to be, seornful of riding in carriages, 
deeming such a mode of travdling too efieminate j 
but great ladies, alter indulging in the luxury, 
taught their husbands to do likewise. The queen 
of Charles of Anjou towards the dose of tbe 
thirteenth century entered Naples in a caretta» 
resplendent m velvet and gold ; but what kiod 
of vehicle this caretta was, is not clearly tifid. 
Chariot, charat, charotte^ ebariette, caretto, Car, 
rliore, chair, carriage— all are supposed to fawe 
been derived from some one word, modified in 
different ways and in different countries. Bhii^ 
sart speaks of charettes used by the Bogiish in 
the days of Edward tfaoTMrd. There are many 
reasons for thinking Uiat these vehicles, how- 
ever gorgeous they mm occasionally have been, 
would have wofhlly failed to icaUse modem 
ideas of comfort; for, even if supplied with 
leathern springs, they rooked to and fto when 
driven at anything beyond a walking paob, and 
tumbled the ndora about in rotba sea^i^ 
fashion. As to the first eoiuh, (dosed in on aB 
sides, them have been almost Ss many dainumte 
to the honour of intentug it, a« theire wete 
cities which claimed to be the bfrthplaee (ff 
Homer. Tbe palm, however, seems tp be due to 
Eunj^, which possessed a kotzee, er cetose, in 
the fifteenth century, sent as a ptoMot from too 
King of Eunga^ to tbe Queen of Bohemia. 
Alxnit the year fourteen hundred rmd seveuty, 
the Emperor Fredfiriifa tile IBird mme tp 
Ikankfort in a covered .coaeh ; tbe tiovdty was 
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eoBHiMWtwl on at tilia ^laaaBsa it 
lusimpraaLMaie^tAlMHurjati Atwwof s»a 
vritlMiut wMd% iMfaajai i» liold a otaoftjr or 


coapba*. fetiios '«aa nat ao forton&te} Memi 
Quatvo Imd aalf otk« CMoh; and one day he 
moin, "t oanoot aoma ta joa to-day, became 
mTjmfe !b mifig nnr oowdi. 

xhere ia a iraec^ wut ae to the Erst coach, 
pwmriy ao eallad, aeesa iaSngiland. Stov say* | 
that Waltar lUppoa taade a coach for the Earl of 
EatlawL to Eftoem ’fifty-five, being toe first ever 
asen to this oonutry; and that nine years after- 
vtoadit he made the tost ’* holioer torning coach” 
(whatover that may mean) few (^een Maty, 
”vito. toUafa and acohoe.” Another account 
states tout ihe fiMt ooaeh in England was itronght 
QToc from th» Netomdands by William Boonen, 
in toe seventh yew of Elizabeth’s roisrn. 
Poswhly Boonen waa toe first importer, bat 
Bippoa the first English maker. One of Kippou’a 
coaches had ”a chariot torono with four 
pillars bfiliind, to bear a crown imperial on the 
tom and before two low pillars, whereon stood 
a Bon and a draaon, the supporters of the arms 
of England.” iW coach had no coach-box for 
toe driver ; and indeed such an appendage seems 
to have boen of more recent intKidaction. 
About this time the Ereuch coaches bod a 
canopy supported by omamcutal pillars, and 
stuff or leather tuovimle onrtains nil round. A 
curious record is in existence of the cost of a 
dashing turn-out in Eiixabcth’s time. In 
the household book of toe Kytson family, dated | 
fifteen ’serent; -three, toero is a sura of 34^. 14s. 
set down for a ’’cache and furniture Ss. fid. 
for puattog the family arms upon it; and 
ly. 198. 9d. for horses to dmw it. The 
EwUsh ambassador to Sootland, two years 
bet^ tho olose of the century, astonished the 
folk of Edinbutig^i by bringing his coach 
with him. Five years later, when James the 
Btoto«of Sootland became James toe ITirot of 
England^ he rode on horsobaok from the 
northern capital to the southern ; but his queen i 
’’ came to Saact 6uiU*s JKirk, widl couvoyiti 
with eoches, hersdif and the prmco in her awin 
coohe, gumik came with her out of Denmarke, 
and toe Elfish gentiewomou in the rest of 
the coohea.’^ While King Jamir was on the 
English tosone, llaylar the Water I’oet heartily 
abuwd ali^ street vehi(dos» inasmuch as they 
lessened his toHde~4hat of a waterman. He 
ohwatoeris^ the ooadh as “a close hypo- 
crite; for it hath a cover for knavery, and 
cwtntos to taito sstd toadow any winkodnc&s. 
Besides^ Bkd a perpetual cheater, it wears two 
bo<des> and no rours; sometimes having two 
p«ir of to one Doote, and oltontimes (agto^st 

nata^} $ makes faire ladies weiiue the boote ; i 
and if fon note, they ate earned back to baek, | 
like peojde surprised by pywta> to be (yed in 
thak itotorable manner, ami throim overooard 
into toe acm. Moreover, to makes people imltote 
sea-Maba, in being drawn sideways as they are 
whan they sto in tno boot of toe conch ; ana it is 


asdimgasoin Itonl of owriage fov tk'tOtoitoii^ 
ema)^ i£ it be ceosadered.” ^10 attoliAtoto 
imrsotts siHi^ back to back, and othenTSt 
iidewnys, paimv to modes of constraetoar aito 
muehndeptod hi kteryeaM. EarlyinChwIto ■ 
the First’s reign towe was a aatincalaeeonMi' 
of a battito betvwen the sedan and the coatoh 
witoabeeroactanumpira; och tryingtoprove 
that the other wns not wail adapted to ^ streets 
of London, ?he umpire’s deeutoa is wortoy of 
all note : " Coach and sedan, yon both studl 
remove and ever {^ve way to cart, wherever 

yon shaU meet ium either in idty or oomitty, 
as your ancient and elder toother”-— wUoh he 
unquestionably was. Abont the middle of toe 
same centnry, the Empress of Gcrmeay had a 
glass-panelled coach, through which toe and her 
subjects could see each other ; it was called the 
’’impenai glass coach.” Germany oopld pie- 
duoe such a vehicle better in those days than 
England, owing to the greater devdopment of its 
glass mauufaetnrc. Beter the Great’s oaniage, 
about the time of oar George the First, wus a 
close coach, made of deal stained black, with 
four wheels, imd windows of mica or tale. 

How the construction of pleasure carriages 
improved during the last century, as oxhtod^ 
in toe “state,” "dress,” "town,” and “family” 
carriages of royalty and nobility, it is not hm 
to tell; nor of tlie later advancemrats which 
have rendered En^ish earriages the best in the 
world. The progeny is a numerous oim, blessed 
with names denved from ail sorts of etymo- 
logical source*. Of these tho Great Exhibition 
of eighteen hundred and fifiy-one oontiuned 
about a hundred and forty specimens of oon*- 
structive skill in the form of coatoes and 
other rottd vcliicles; and the juiy who reported 
on them remarked on too entire abaoiee oi 
those old symbols of Luxury — family travelling 
carriages. They were surprised at the defi- 
ciency, but they regarded it ’* os aooounted for 
in n great measure oy the demand for carries 
of this descriptitm having been so materimly 
diminished by the general introdnotkKi of ndx- 
ways.” The jury praised the coaehmakers 
for the strength rather than the tasteful design 
of the exhibited rarriagee. '* Oomparing,” toi? 
said, “the state of the art of carriags-boM* 
iug in former not very distant tones vrito that 
of the present, we consider the principles 
of building in many respects greatly tmprovecL 
and particularly with re^noo to lightness and 
a due regard to strength, which is evidsat in 
oarrutges of Bntish make, and especial^ dfo* 
played in those ooutribnted by toe united 
otates.” Bat : “ We to remark, under 
the bead of deganoe of design, that we find in 
toe exhibition of carriages a great deficieney. 
While we admit, thereforei, toot there has bnto 
considomble progress in ibeptineiplcsof oamto^ 
building, we are of opinion that the style mils 
boen ityored by injudieious innovation.’* 

Eleven yean later, when the IntersMtoiBBl 
Exbibitimi callcih for another senes of Jtuy 
Kepbrts, the coachmakets came in for their 
share of comment. If the oab-owners Wotdd 
attpndito what the jniy said on this ooension 
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nomm. 


[Condttotedby 


it would be laore fef all of us : As 

reprds its streetoabs, Loudon is worse sup- 
plied than liffluyf' European cities (with the 
exception 6f u few olean and well tumed- 
out HaBSdms)^ .and far worse thim inost of 
the I^lish provincial towns. There is no 
necessity to vary the size and build of such 
tehicleSy as they exist here in only two types— 
the Hansom* as an open-air, the ^four- 
wheeler^ as the close one. They might be pro- 
duieed in great numbers by machinery ; all the 
!parts mignt be duplicates one of another ; the 
wheels, axles, springs, bodies, seats, &c., might 
be made of one size and gauge, to interchange ; 
the Tapiditv of manufacture, facility of repair, 
and general economy of production, wouki ap- 
pear to be advantageous to all parties. , Those 
of the public wlio cannot afford to keep carriages 
of their own, might be carried in vcliicles that | 
should be, at least, clean, safe, and comfortablh. 
With very little care in machinery, they (the 
cabs) mignt be brouglit into use without that 
very pungent smell of the stable which is pro- 
bably disagreeable to every one except the owner 
and the genuine London cabman. For many 
years the public omnibuses in Paris have been 
made on this plan ; the various parts arc made 
alike, and to interchange. The facility and 
rapidity of repair in such cases is more advan- 
tageous than may at first sight appear ; seeing 
that every day the vehicle remains under repair 
is a loss to its owner, wliose profit depends on 
ifs being at work and earning money.’* 

A tiny exhibition, just now occupying a 
few paragraphs in the newspapers, has grown 
out of the larger international displays. As 
thus : At Pans, ten years ago, tlie English 
coachmakers, tlirown into each others* company 
exhibitors, came to know each other in ways 
apart from mere rivalry in business ; and they 
formed a Master Coach-builders* Benevolent 
Association,** which has done much good among 
those who can*t turn the wheel of fortune 
exactly in the proper way. Then the workmen 
took up the idea, and founded an Operative 
Coachmakers* Benevolent Institution.** Then, 
knowing that the arts of design have a good 
deal to do with the beauty of a coach, the 
masters and the higher grade of workmen gave 
their support to aCoach^uilders* Art Journal, 
in which photographs as well as hand-drawings 
are brought to the aid of tlic coach-designer. 
It was at the last annual dinner (we must have 
annual dinners in England) of the Operative 
C^chmakers’ Association, wdien employers and 
employed were assembled at the same board, 
that the question was mooted — “ Shall we have 
an exhibition F** The ornamental painters, and 
grainers, and marhlers, under the old designa- 
tion of painter-stainers, had set the example in 
two or three successive years, by holdii^ an 
exhibition of their craft at Painter-Stainers* 
Hall : and there sCemed no reason why an ana- 
logous attempt should not be made by the 
coachmakers. There has been for two centuries 
a ‘^Tfyorshipfui Company of Coach and Harness- 
inikeiV* with a hall m Noble-street, Cheap- 
sioes but this is one of the old City companies 


w^hich have, now^a-days, very little to do with 
the cj?afts to which they nominally belong. The 
company did not start this exhibition, but it 
agreed to lend its hall, and to give prizes to the 
exhibitors ; and the leading coachmakers offered 
other prizes, and so did the Society of Arts : in- 
somuch that there seemed no reason to doubt 
that the idea could be carried out. 

And it has been carried out. On the first of 
February in the present year the ^‘Operative 
Coachmakers* Industrial Exhibition** opened, for 
the display of drawings, designs, plans, models, 
and specimens of actual work in all the branches 
of coach-making. Exhibitors were tempted to 
do their best by prizes offered for heraldic and 
ornamental chasing, electro - plated chasing, 
working drawings for private ana public vehicles, 
stuffed and ouilted carriage cushions, under car- 
riages for elliptic springs, pads and bridles, 
carriage dash-irons, carriage lamps, coach door 
handles, hard and soft-solder plating, panel 
paintinL% heraldic painting, sham caning, 
&c. Tuis sham eamng is so curious au affair, 
that we may as well say in a few words what it 
means. It is a manufacture of wood panels to 
imitate interlaced basket-work. The invention 
originated in F ranee, where it was due to a retired 
soldier of the First Empire, named Fert. He not 
oidy made large quantities for the French coach- 
builders, but for some time exported a consider- 
able quantity to England. By improved processes 
it is now made in England more accurately, and 
in a greater variety of patterns, than in Franco. 
It is much used to give a light appearance to 
small carriages, principally for country use. It 
forms a neat and durable substitute for the real 
wicker-work formerly used, wliich became rapidly 
deteriorated by mud and moisture. 

The exhibition in Noble-strcet w'as exactly 
what we might have expected it to be — an il- 
lustration ot the handicrafts concerned in the 
building of a coach or other vehicle. There 
was thus a unity of purpose about it, not pos- 
sible in the miscellaneous exhibitions springing 
up all around us. The coach-body makers seiit 
models and drawings and specimens of all sorts 
of carriages, especially landaus, which seemed 
to be in high favour ; and one of them sent a 
model of a hospital carriage, to be drawn by 
hand, to go through any ordinary door, and to 
stand in the hall of the hospital ready for use ;'* 
wdiilc another specimen was ** a hospital carriage 
to be drawn by a horse, for longer journeys, or 
for use in bad cases, to avoid jolting as much as 
possible.** The under-carriage makers showed 
and told us all about axle^ carriage springs, 
pole and box, swingle-trees, &c. The coach 
painters exhibited many specimens of panel 
painting, sham cane-work, striping, and spoke 
painting. One of tbeju scut a panel which liad 
been cut out from a shelf or workshop door 
where 11m painters had been wont to rub their 
brashes after using; when the surface was 
lowered, levelled, and polished, the play of 
colours and the intricacy of curls and waves was 
extremely curious— curious as yet, but 
possibly suggestive to an ingenious workman of 
something practically useful. The herald paint- 
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CIS scut rcsplfind^at 5pecamen§ of those lioiis **Wdl,ho has come to grief since tlmt lfiine/' 
aud nniccrrus^ hnigh^ ond barbarians, whioh Itetornfid, “His wife died, so did the eWest 1 

tliev arc supposed to ic»ow SO much about, but bojr; the seeoud one is away somewhere in 

which ttio so mysterious to other people. The Australia; Malion himself is here in London 
ii trimmers did their duty in the , forms of silk with the two girls, and a good deal reduced iu 

i : cuHaiaas, Ihce fronts, quilted moroeco cushions, circumstances, I am sorry to say.” 

:• spring cushions, hammerclolhs, and glories for ^ *^The deuce he is,” said Jamuiie, his strong 

i I coacli roofs. The leather and liarncss makers jaw drooping witli sudden regret and disappro- ’> 

' 1 cxliibited tugs and hames, pads and bridles, bation. He could sympathise with sorrow or ! 

The coach metal-workers had plenty to do, for mental suffering honestly enough, but there j 

i there is a large amount of beading and orna- was moral guilt in pecuniary troubles which ; 

; iricntal meta) work, in silver plating and other grated on his perceptions in some mysterious i 

! ; metals, in and around a well-built private car- way. 

. ; riage. And then other pjcrsons sent a multitude “ Is he very hard up P” he asked.' 

of objects, more or less illustrative of the main ^‘Not that I know of,” I replied, cautiously, j 

object in view. The workmen of the Brighton They seem to get on quietly, out comfortably. 1 

' Company's railway carriage works sent very good I often see them, and they were asking about j 

models of the three classes of carriage on that you last Sunday.” ‘ j 

: line ; and the authorities at Eust on-square sent '^Is he doing anything?” asked TuUoch. ! 
; I models of those post-office railway carriages, or Likely to come round ?” 

" travelling post-offices, whicli arc peculiarly a “Well, he works with a lawyer at West- i 

type of the go-ahead age in which we live. But minster, but he is not likely to make a fortune | 

» j the visitors would have liked to see the inside of again ; he is at the wrong side of sixty for that.” I 

I these model carriages, witli model clerks sorting “ Why, I thought he was as safe as the bank ! 

I model letters and putting them into model bags. He lived in such style — horses, carriages, and 

. : Then there was a model of tlic Queeu^s state such a house ! But T suppose he has some- 

coach, that sumptuous affair which cost eight thing comfortable left?” 
f t housand pounds some time in the last century. “ I hope so. But you will come and sec them ?” 

: The committee of the exhibition threw out a ” Who, I ? Certainly. They are not in what j 

; useful hint to the Worshipful Company of you call distressed circumstances ? Because that i 

:! Coach makers, respecting tlie desirability of is painful, and does not answer, eh?” said i 

• ; “ establishing a collection of ancient models and Tulloch, with a shade more than ordinary of j 

dt-awiugs of carriages, to be preserved as memo- Scotch in his tones, as was his habit when asking 
• } rials of past times, together with the names of a question anxiously, 

.i those who made them; forming au iutercstiag “Oh no, not at all; you will sec uotliiug to ! 

' illustration of our domestic history, iu connexion distress your feelings ; but you need not corue, j 

! ! with the art of coacliraaking, l^ssessors of you know.” * 

ij sucli articles would doubtless cheerfully coiitri- “ But I certainly shall come. 1 don't forget old 
j [ bate to such an object.” And if the Company times, my boy, and Mahon w'as uncommonly 

would also form itself into a Benevolent Asso- kind to me when I was a raw youujjstbr !” 

! I ciatiou for the Improvement of Third-class Hail- “ How arc you off for time ? Shall we* go to- 

I way Carriages, it would call down blessings on its day?” « 

!| venerable head from those who do not exactly “Yes, I have nothing pai*t.icular till three. 

• see why, as coals are carried for a halfpenny a ton I don’t care if T do. What arc tlie lassies like ?” 

5] per mile, free born Britons should lie charged “As pretty girls as you would see in a day’s 

; j (weight for Avcidit) thirty times as much, for march ; up to fun, and fresh as roses.” 

riding in dirty boxes or in open pens. The Tulloch’s eyes sparkled, lie was an ardent 
j j Operative Couchmakers could not, perhaps, dc- admirer of beauty, and had seen very little fresh- 

i j yelop this reform ; but w^e thank them for their ness in the sixteeu or seventeen years during 

i : interesting little exhibition ueverthclcss. which he liad been indigo plautiiig, and shipping, 

{j and importing, and otherwise scraping together 

, j ^ ^ thousand pounds which men 

i I KATE. said he had invested safely, before he set him- j 

j j self to enjoy life, and live like a gentleman. ! 

I I “ WiUT has become of the Malions ?” said i “It is some way off, by Kensington, but wc ; 

\] Jainmic Tulloch to me, about seven or eight ! will soon rattle down in a Hansom.” Which We 

1 1 months after his return from ludi^ as he .sat in accordingly did. (I paid for it.) 

my chambers one fine spring morning. Jammie Mahoii and his daughters lodged in an old- 
w as my first cousin once removed, at least so fashioned roomy house on the sunny side of the 
his grandmother, my aunt, once explained, and road. The door was opened by au indiscriminate 
the Mahons stood in the same relaiionsliip grubby sort of a bunale, known as “Matilda” 

tome, ou the other side of the house, and by the lodgers, and the “ gurl ” by the missis; 

ahvays,by the way, seemed to stand much nearer, however, the room into which we were shown 
“Old Mahon was very hospitable and kind, obliterated that bad impression. It was a 
when I went to Dublin, let nje sec, seventeen large thrce-wiiidowed apartment, with a. faded 
w ^'k^blcen vears ago, it must be,” continued carjiet and faded furmture; but the muslia 
Tulloch. “1 nearly lived in his house. What ‘ curtains were full and fresh, there were some 
pretty children he had.” • pretty worked cushions about, and one or two 



baskets \)f bright .flowotih^besideB ft stand of “ Yes ! it is as well to rest awhile j bat I um 
plants in tlw oeotre uriiBctow. thirtking of joining a concern in the city. It 

The eldest ^1, Kale, was writing at a small does not do to let eme’s money lie idle, and not 
table covered witb papers near the fimplace. tonmk<rtho most of it.’* 

Dllic, the . yonDgest, was diligently at work “Idle,” cried Ellie, “certainly -not. Amuse 
repaiiiag a nuinSer of gloves wbioh lay before yourself diligently.” 

her. > . “ 1 did not it for that,” leiumed Tul- 


I west la "first. “ I have brought you a new 1 loch. 


ooasiii forty>ilve times removed, though bodily 
peaent.” 


" What did you make it for ?” 

“ Do not mind her, Mr. Tullooh,” said Kate, 

tc _ • - - ‘--I as 


Kate, whose back was towards us, sprang up, smiling ; ** she is a saucy girl,” 
md came forward with that unspeakable wcl- And what have you been doing with your- 
come in eye, lip, and cheek, which no mere word solves since Sunday kint ?” 1 asked, 
can ever say. She was emphatically a woman, *^Oh, nothing particular, Kate has been 
spmewhere* about twenty-three or tvyenty-four, working at that crabbed nrauuscript till her 
with a tall rich figure, full of splendid outlines, eyes must ache, and we have been to hear the 
so easy, so flowing, sinking down into chairs band in Kensington Gardeirs, I sawMiss Gold- 
with careless complete repose, and rising up frap there. She is really wonderfully pretty for 
into tall stateliness, for which lier crouching such a rich girl. She was with my little girPs 
attitudes did not prepare you. With masses of mamma, so I pointed hcv out to Kate.” 
chesnut brown hair, bright and clean, but, alas ! Ellie gave lessons in music to some juveniles 
not tidy, tumbling into her ink and over her at a groat house in the neighbourhood, where 
paper, and thrust every now and then behind she w^as an especial favourite, being like a con- 
a tiny ear, showing the round white throat that ceniratod gleam of sunsliinc. 


looked as if its tint resulted from a diet of 
cream and almonds, and under the wide brow 
those dark grey eves, with their long black 


‘‘ Is that the daughter of Goldfrap, Grimes, 
and Co.?” asked Jammic, ratlier eagerly. 

“ 1 do not know about the Co.,” saul Kate, 


lashes and infinite variety of cxfiressioii ! 0 laughing, ‘‘ but the lady’s father had a great 

Kate, Kate, 1 was a fool then. 0 Kate, Kate, Iiouse in the city, and she has a large fortune.” 


I am a fool still ! 


^Aud so you isemembcr me. Miss Mahon?’' 


Ellic was some six years younger ; a si cndci*, asked Tuiloch, who had a oertaiu amount of 
fair-haired, deer-liko creature ; saucy, and fear- restless vauitv, arising from a doubtful estimate 


less with ilie daring of utter innocence; the 
confidence of one wdio had never known a wound. 


of himself. 

“Yes,” relumed Kate. “That is, hearing 

1 1 I J* ? f M' 


Both girls had the same grey eyes, but in your name, 1 know why your face is kmiliar to 
Kate’s there vvus at times au intensity of ex- me.” 

pression, as though the soul was looking inw^ard ; “ I was very anxious to see you, very,” said 

both had mouths somcw’hat wider than ilic nile Tuiloch, “ as Longmore here*^ will tell you, 
of beauty admits, the same brilliant teeth, that very anxious, indeed.” And the conversation 
helped to give such radiance to the smile, but flowed on easily in au exchange of quesUon.s 
round Kate’s lip a tender pensiveness hung and compliments— these last somewhat clumsily 
always, though it could laugh right merrily, and offered by Tuiloch to Kate, with whom he seemed 
smile right scornfully. “Who is it. Uncle suddenly and violently enamoured. I wondered 
Hajry ?” said Kate, giving me her sligiit baud, she took them so kindly, though I confess there 
while Ellic familiarly Imgged my arm, and a tone of rough sincerity about him. 


Tuiloch stood transfixed by Kate’s eyes. 

Ahl” she said. “It must be Jammic Tul- 
loch. I think I remember liis face.” 

The delighted Scot, albeit^ not a man of many 


“ Lot us all go and walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens,” he exclaimed at last. “ It is a beautiful 
day, and the youiigiadies have not been out.”* 
“ Ah, no,” returned Kale, “1 have a task to 


words, managed to say that “He could remember finish, and must accomplish if. Nosuchplea- 
her, though-— though she was ” hr. pamsed. sant cxjicdition for me.” 


“ Rather bettor looking than she promised to “ And I have not time,” said I, gloomily ; “ I 
be f ” put in Ellie. have an .appointment at four.” 

Tuiloch coloured, and w’e sat down. “Well; 1 suppose you go io the Crystal 

“ How is your father P” asked our Caledonian Palace sometimes ?” said Tullocli. “ Let us go 
relative. down next Monday, Longmore, and myself, and 

“ Quite well,” returned Kate. “ He is out,” you two,” 
she added, addressing me; “ he is gone to Mr. “Delightful !” cried Ellie. “ Only we must 


Timbs. He had a note this morning to say he take papa, and go on Saturday. Monday is 


had more work for him.” 

“Ah, yes,” I interrupted, for I did not want 


too much crowded.” 

“Yes, Saturday, if you like it better; but not 


them to be over-eaudid before Jammie. “ Your this Saturday, I am engaged to dinner.” 


father’s experiencse must bo of great value to “Very well, the next,” said Kate. “Papa 
Mr. Timhsl” shall write to you, Uncle Harry. But we sliall 

I wish he thought so,” said Ellie, laughing, see you before; mind you don’t stay away again 
You have been a long time away fro/?i all such a long time.” 

: friends,” said Kate to Tuiloch. “How “ All TuUoch’s fault, my dear gtrls. Helms 
, you must be to come back P” been siglit-sccing with such pertinacity that 


“ You have been a long time away fro/?i all 
^ir friends,” said Kate to Tuiloch. “How 
you must be to come back P” 
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nothitig sboit irf Aberdeen gmite could stand 
the \l^ear and tcsar ” . .. 

Whut n cbarminggtci.r’ exclaimed Tuliooh, 
as soon as we were in taeatreet* ** I never saw 
such cjc^, 9 Uoh ' hw> sudi a figure I And ibe 
i young one is a faixy. Keally yoii did not say 
i endtt^ for tbeno,^* 

'^Talcc oare^ man. Kate is hard to please, 

! I so do not lose your heart, and think you have a 
safe game.” 

‘^ Oame! Why, donH you think she is far 
too sensible not to know "the value of a com- 
; fortable home, and enough to keep her ? How- 
ever, they seem pretty comfortable. 1 suppose 
old Mahon has atrifle to leave them— not much 
— but sitiH a tri& ?” 

*‘I know very little of bis affairs,” I was 
hcj^nning; when my companion suddenly hailed 
an omnibus. 

I " May as well go that way, as we arc not in 
i a hurry.” 

j I assented. And as we rode along meditated 
I on the little there W'as to know of poor Mahon’s 
a]faii*s. 

He got occasional work in the office of a well- 
known and eccentric solicitor ; and Kate, who 
had a genius for languages, obtained frequent 
employment in translating Krencli and German, 
while Ellic liad music pupils. So, among 
them, they kept the w’olf from the door, and 
enjoyed life amazingly. 

But Kate was the providence of the family. 
If this rich Scotchman were to take a fancy to 
her, would it not be well for all parties? Kor 
that iron-jawed bright-eyed man, yes. But for 
lior, though the ease and security of her material | 
life would be secured, 1 shuddered at the idea 
of such profanation. I could sec tlmt, to him, 
she would be so much fair flesh ; eyes, teeth, | 
lips, hair, up to the market value, he w^as 
disposed to put upon her ; but the proud tender 
spirit, the pure frank heart with its wealth of 
love, the bright joyous nature, the keen in- 
telligence, what would these be to him who only | 
wanted a beautiful echo 

Next morning the following note was put into 
niy hand.: 

"Dear Longmorc, — I was very sorry to miss 
you and Jammie Tulloch to-day. The girls tell 
me he has tunned out a fine young man. Bring 
him over to dinner on Thursday; a leg of mut ton 
at six, and a hearly welcome. IVdl liim 1 
suppose he can do without finery, for an old 
friend. You will be triad to hem" that. I have a 
good long job with Timbs ; shouldn’t be snr- 
prised, if 1 play my cards well, that he takes me 
on permanently, say as manager. Anyhow, I 
see tlic tide’s turning. The girls send their love, 
the darlings ! Luolc ought to come, if it was only 
for their sakes. Yours always sincerely, 

CoaKBUOs Maiiou.” 

I lost no time in communicating this invitation 
to Tidloch, who was highlv phrased to accc3pt it, 
and we agreed to go together the ftdlowiiig day. 

I saw immediately on entering that my 
Hibernian relative had imbibed a*hirgc draught 
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of hope^B elixir ; there was a certain Tiotearinir 
of the head, a sparkle in his bright 
’ cuii of Suppressed fun and goad humour about 
his mobile mouth, which bespoke mairnilicent 
schema. Poor Mahon ! His plar^* were 
generally on the inverted pyramid system ; from 
a pin’s point of a base, what a spreading suj>cr- 
structure he could raise. Nature is a birne- 
'ficent compensator. Mahon had little of this 
world’s goods, but then fancy and temperament 
supplied him with true riches. 

Tulloch could count on hard cash for every j j 
well-considcrcd project his practical imagination ; i 
suflered him to iudulgc, but beyond, were no i • 
pleasant wanderings, no heart wurmiug anticipa- ! } 
tions for him. I 

While iliese thoughts came unsought, the 
object of them was bestowing tlie heartiest of 
welcomes on Jammie Tullocli. lie had sprung 
withtfic agility of youth from his easy-ebair, his 
sliglit tall figure almost as upright as of yore, 
liis line aquiline face beaming with the light of 
the ehild-llke heart within. ! 

“ Delighted to see you, Tulloch, my boy !’ he j 
exclaimed. Faith, you are a line-looking j 
fellow. I always said you’d fill out, and there ^ 
was room for it. Lord 1 wliat a bag of bones you ! 
were ! Here’s lilile Eltie, she was only an infant 
when you saw her, bat Kate says she remembers 
you. And now you are come home for good, 
what do you intend to do ? Go into pai'liament P” 

This, laugliing lioartily, Tulloch disclaimed; 
and after some general talk, Mahon cried, 

lling the bell, Ellic darling, here’s Tulloch 
ready to pick the bones of the chair he’s sitting 
on with the hunger.” " i 

The bell \ul> answered by a jiromising jingle, 
and dinner fij)pearcd. 

There was a round plump leg of mutton, ; 
delicately browned, uud a piece of creamy wdute j i 
crimped cod, with rich oysicr-saucc, and there ' , 
was veal cutleis with forcemeat, and there was ] 
a dcligldful fondu, and tiiere was a goosberry \ 
tart with cream, and there was a nice little | 
dessert of onoigcs and grapes. i 

The viands were irrtqnoachabJc, and if the at- j 
tendance were reproachablc, there was an honest | 
jollity about the w liole tiling that was charming, i 
The jumping up. for bread, the huutiijg m | 
improbable corners for ilic corkscrew, the indis- i 
criminate optiiiing of beer bottles by every one 
ill turn, the benevolent striving to save Matilda 
from additional runs up and down stairs, gave 
a cheerful pic-nic aspect to the entertain- 
iiicut. 'Then the joyous hospitality of our host ! 

How he beamed upon us from bcliiud the leg 
of mutton, and praised it, and said what a 
bargain it was (indeed this w'as the case with 
every! King at table), and dropped uiiexpeoied i 
tit-bits and spoonluls of gravy on tho plates 
within reach, and made surprising “ long arms” 
to those that were not, and pressed us to drink 
the beer and the sherry, and apologised for not 
having port, but that" little miser Kate w'ould 
not let Jiim have any, tho’, laith, he was the 
fir&t of his name tiiai ever was without a bottle 
of t.he best ; nut tliat you are a miser, nice 
darling, but prudent, imd hero’s your healtlvmy 
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jfewil !” * Is it Bot all ^riiteii in' the records of ' Tfhen {he inultifarloas bottles and glasspjs* j 

pleasant impiodence f t&cV, irerc deared awity, and Kate ^ 1 

with Mal«3k IcU that' every morsel you m order, and placed, a baiifeet;oT flowers j 

swallowed ittvigoarated your hdsft, Alas ! that once more in the centre of the tahle, and thou ^ 
the unalloTed gold ' of auch a nature is so unfit the pottage piaiio wat opened, and the girls sang | 
for general citeulatiqB, that the sandstone which simple old dlicts and sweet ballads, until TuUoeh | j 

! can be so readily and gracefully moulded, will was m raptures, while I played a hit at back- ; j 

I not stand the wear and tear like the granite ! gammon with Mahon, and so the hoag for pari- j I 
TuHocU WTis loud and cmplmtic in liis praises 6f lug carne too soon. \ ^ 1 ‘ 

Kate^s prudence. His deep-set dark eyes dwelt “ 1 am quite vexed I Jmve to go to this big | j 

upon her with sucli undisguised admiration that dinner on Saturday/* said Tolloch. I shotild j , 

sfic coloured, and evidently strove to avoid them, like to go to the Cryst^ Palace with you. Why i 

After the cloth was removed, a jug of deli- will you not come on Monday ?** ^ : 

ciously iced cold whisky-punch was produced : Oh, it is too crow'ded ana too disagreeable/^ > 

•--the manufacture of Eliie, who declared the said Ellie. Saturday is the day ” j, 

j weather loo warm and spring-like to permit hot I shall see you before/* relumed Tullocli, j 

I water -^and the inevitable fumes. "and settle where w'C shall meet. 1 suppose j; 

1 It was a pleasant dinner; even I, though Victoria station will be the best for us aU'r* !' 
I generally his Meiitor, and always >varning my "No, no! Wc will not go down by train/* i 

j facile cousin against unnecessary expense, w as said Kate. “ It is such a business getting 

carried away by the fun, the irr(*^sistiule enjoy- away. The last lime we went. Unde Harry j 

incnt of Mahon, in the exercise of unwonted treated us to an open carriage, and the drive j 

hospitaliiy, the genial glow which seemed to was delightful.** , 

E ervade all things. And Kate looked divinely "Oh/* returned Tullodi, with a slight cltange ; 

andsome in a wdiite muslin and blue ribbons, of countenance, " very well.** ^ ^ j 

wliile her sisterly confidcjice in me w as charm- Our adieux over, w^e strolled along, cigar in 
ing, though 1 confess Tulloch*s admiration filled mouth. j 

me with a vague dread. "I fancy you live rather fast, Longmore,*^ ; 

The young ladies retired to some invisible said Tulloch, gloomily, 

I withdrawing-rooin, and then w’c talked business "I? Ear from it. 1 am as careful a feltew as : 

I and politics, and then Mahon confided to us his ever lived. Why, Kate Mahon calls me a screwy < 

J plan for taking possession of Timbs’s business, and I am always preaching prudence to her i 

j and creating out of it a great Irish correspond- father.** ! 

! ing and agency office, wdth an appointment of "Well, he seems prudent enough — at least his i 

I >arliamentarY solicitor for the kingdom of Ire- daughter is. What a wife that girl would make ! 
and, and even condescending to do English 1*11 get her to choose some of my furniture.** 
j bills os well. ' j 

I Tulloch listened w ith a slight contraction of The next time I saw Tulloch he w'as in 'a 
I the eyes, and then he confided in turn how lie thoughtful mood. " ' 

I intended to buy a house and furnish it, and that "We had a great spread at the Mortimers*, i 

he thought he might spend tw'o thousand pounds Such a lot of dishes and wines ! Why, a dinner 
I a year, and that, if Mr. Mahon thought lie saw like that must cost a fortune.** i 

: his way clearly to making a good thing of the "Yes; I dare say it does. Yet 1*11 wmger a 

: business of which he spoke, he (Tulloch) would round sum you enjoyed our little scnimble at | 

not mind iiivesfing a couple of thousands to the Mahons* much better.** ' 

forward the scheme, provided there was no "I believe you !** said Tulloch, emphatically. 

, risk. " Why, I cat twice as mucli there ; but-^I met 

" Risk I my dear fellow/* cried Malion, his Miss Goldfrap. Indeed, 1 took her down to 

•' eyes sparkling; "il*8 as certain as you are dinner. She is a fine girl — a tall fair easy- | 

lifting that glass of punch to your head. Sucii looking creature : and, Longmorc, she, has | 

an opening ! Old Timbs is a clever fellow, but thirty thousand ! There is a catch E* 

I j no enterprise, sir. He feels it. It was only " Why don’t you go in and win thirty thoy- 

tlie day before yesterday he said to me, ‘ Mahon,* sand P** I returned, carelessly. 

• says he, ‘jW*re a clever fellow. How is it "Well, I dare say I could, if Hiked; but, 

I you’ve come down in the world?* * Faith. I somehow, I cannot help fancying Kate Mahon. 

; never could 1 ell/ says I. ‘ Luck was against 1 was always a fool about a pretty face. Come 

me somehow, thougli I was an enterprising now, you are in all the secrets. What tin will 

: fellow.* ‘Ah !* says he ;* enterprising! Just the old fellow leave her ?** 

j so. 7 never was enterprising. Now, I sup- "An old cofFec-pot probably, not a jot more.** 

pose if I took you as a partner you would make " What, do you mean to say those girls are 

my business spin prettily ?* 8o you see the old unprovided for f ** 

I chap has some thoughts of it. 1 am not given " Yes ; utterly.** 

j to fancy things, you know, but it looks like it ; " What an infernal shame !** was the energetic 

1 an%if our friend Tulloch here was inclined to reply. "What a reckless old scamp that Mahon 

; advance the capital-— -•** must be,** he continued, with some* boat, as 

; " Shall we chil the girls back ?** said I, hastily though personally injured. " I declare I would 

I iu^^rrupUng the conversation at this dangerous not have accepted his invitation to dinner if I 

I IWt? had known aluthis !** 


he woe 


tea; eoa k was wonaq^iui, consiaeriu^ me atS' lupus locuuon. - m am lom hn on a 
tanoe between jEtegent^troct where ho loi]ged, direotion would float an; company.” 
and Kensmi^on, bow often he contrived to pass be so; he ought to have some- 

his evenings at Number Thirty>five> Sheffield- tiling, lOt it's, a poor life to be always rolled up 
row. I know, whenever i eoula snatch an hour like a mummy in parchment.” 

j . j jt . T 1 - . ^ I I • . • . j . tr i ^ • I 1 « 1 « 


had sound healthy capital digestion, and a 
certain surface sensitiveness which laid him 


It happened that we both (Tullocli aud my&elf ) 
ni<*t one Saturday evening, about three weels^ 


that she had lost her purse ; shcua^ lespedubly 


alter the little dinner above dcs^cribtd, at Shet- dressed, iu'wcll-picservcdlmt faded hhick, andit 
lield-row, and, to our surprise, Kate was absent, was pitiable to see the fierce trembling anxiety 
‘‘Where is Kate?” was our unanimous cx- vMth which she shook herself aud disturbed every 


clamation* one, and appealed to the conductor. 

“ Gone to dine with Tiinbs ; no less,” returned “ Mais bon Dieu ! 1 had it w lieu I got In at 
the father, laughing heartily. ” You know, he Ihmmersuuth,” A frantic plunge into her 
is educating her; he thinks she hasn't been pocket. “Ah! cicl! would these gentlemen 
properly developed, so he scuds her books, be good enough to move ?” 

What^s the last she lias been leading, Kllic dear? 1 ru^e, so did Tullocli, but grumbhmrly. “ I 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers? More suppose she thinks we picked her pocket,” ho 
power to him. And then, when the old fellow iiiuiteied. 

t lunks she has sufficiently marked, learned, and “ Hush !” said I, for the poor soul, seeiiijr that 


inwardly digested it,’ he scuds for her, and the it was indeed gone, sank down on tlie seat and 
(Uvil a ihiug have they for dinner, *beyond the covered her face, with such sincere aud genuine 
feast of reason and the How of soul, but tw'o emotion, that I could not but feel touched, 
chops. Oh, Lord! Tothinkofscrapingupahuu- “Put 1 have not money to pay iny fai*e,” 
dred thousand pounds, spending your youth and she i xelaimed, removing her hands from her 


chops. Oh, Lord! Tothinkofscrapingupahun- “Put 1 have not money to pay iny fai*e,” 
dred thousand pounds, spending your youth and she i xelaimed, removing her hands from her 
manhood putting it together, to dine on a chop face, which looked ghastly, 
every day in a room without a carpet, when you ’riioiigli at the risk of being considered a 
arc on the shady side of sixty ! Faith, my Katie muff, uud fccUuir considerably ashamed of luy- 
is the only glimpse of comfort the old sinner has, self, i said, “ JDo not let tliat distress you ; I 

so he sends for her now and again, to teach her shall be very happy to pay it ; 1 hope you 

how to live. Ueaven help him !” added Mahon, not lose much.” 

laughing goniallv out of his superior heart- “ No, not much, yet all to me ! Thank you, 

wisdom. As if she couldn’t teach a dozen like sir ; you do me a great service.” 

him, if they were not too old to learn !” She got out somewhere in Piccadilly, and I 

“ But,” said Tullooh, a little bewildered by very readily bestowed the rciiuired sixpence on 
the train of ideas this^ speech suggested, “Mi*, the conductor, 

Timhs is a man of high standing in his w*ay, “ Wili, you green for a London^r!” said 
a mau of substantial wealth.” TuUoch spoke Tullocli, with a sneer, as wc stood m the street, 
in the tone of genuine respect with wliicli lie “ 1 nevi r saw a more regular ‘ do.* ” 


or two to pass there, I always found him in- ' Kate came in before wc left. She looked a 
stalled-^gcnerally close to Kate — while he and little weary. 

Ellie rallied each other, and T was usually 1'ulloch became, almost imperceptibly, less 
handed over for a hit at backgammon to t he papa, impressed about her than formerly. He seemed 
1 confess 1 was annoyed. Could Kate care awakened to the fact that the kindly Bohemian- 
far this man, whose whole exterior was a ism of the party did not suit his substantial posi^ 
complete though unint/entioual deception ? He lion. 

had sound health, capital digestion, and a Our Crystal Valace cxjicdition had somehow 
certain surface sensitiveness which laid him m^\er come off, lu truth, Tullocli hated to 
peculiarly open to the delight of pleasing. «?j)eii/l his own money, but, to do him justice, he 
Then the superiority ot hU pecuniary position was equally careful of other jjeople’s; and, I 
gave him a delicious sense of pre-eminence over know not if ii were tact or forircHuIiicss, but 
those who used to patronise him, mixed with the giils had dropped the subject, 
the extreme altractionMalum’sloiely daughters Ou the e\eiun«j in question, Kate observed 
naturally offered : while they, inexperienced and that slie did not think the i*eno\Nufvl Tunbs was 
full of all geuerous-liearteducss, gave him ciedit well, oi lu liis usual spirits. “ l\Kir old man,” 
for the truth of sympathy, which led him to she added, “ I feel sorry for him.” 
desert his gayer friends for that humble house. Tulloeh seemed imea^y at ibis, llow was it 
iVnd Kate used even to look with admira* iliat persons earning their daily bival with uu- 
tiou at the tall stately form and bold black ecrtauity should look down upon and compas- 
eyes of the stalwart Beot, at least I thought sionaie a millionnaire like Timbs? 
so ! while she was insultingly familiar with me. Then Kate sat down to the jiiaiio, and sang 
Why had T let her glide into that half-sisterly us some Scotch and Irish ballads with simple 
lialf-filial tone of intercourse? Yet, was it not pathos, and in just the rich suect voice you 
better so? I was not, to use a favourite phrase, midit (‘\pcct from her. 

“ in a posit ion to m«arry,” and how could i dream \Ve i cl urned in an onmilms that night as usual, 
of dragging my sweet cousin into even deeper ami belorc \ye had proceeded half way, a little 
troubles tfiau she had already to oout cud u ith ? eld< rly pale lorcigii-lookmg woman, \\ lio sat upon 
It happened that we both (Tullocli aud myself) the <»ppusitc side from us, suddenly discovered 
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** 1 do' not i^peo tiwttiinuid, ratltBr 

wnrmljr j iPa * do,* aofc a my «o> 

pensivo Qa».*S'* • 

“SijqMtmiilteMk^ "and 

if rikolplilild itt ber aiu»o sift iroBld 

that k Kate and I, went the next day 
tlsat <m after this to hear the band play in Ken- 
{dngtoin Gardens. There was the nsuu crowd; 
howerer, we managed to got a seat, and were 
loasily amused watching the motley mass of 
colour and variety of countenance, while many 
an eye was turned admiringly on my beautiful 
conipaniom Suddenly 1 esclaimei “Why, 
there's TuUooh, and a very pretty girl with Inm V* 

“ Where P” cried Kale, eagerly. I pointed 
him out, and, an 1 looked in her speaking face, 
could not help fancying her countmiance 
clmnged, and her colour psued. 

The lady beside whom I'uiloch walked was 
above middle height, and plump, not to say fat. 
She had a fair round fresh-coloured face, and a 
pair of baby blue eyes; a contented smile sat 
upon her countenance, and she looted the very 
picture of material case and comfort. She was 
richly and becomingly dressed, evidently by a 
good artiste, and her whole a))pearauce was 
in perfect accordance with the ivquirements of 
conventionality. 

Tulloch seemed to pay assiduous court to her, 

' and the lady seemed well ph’iised. 

“.Don't you know who it is y* said Kate. 

“ Why, it is Miss Goldfrap, (he heiress/’ 

“Is it indeed 

We w^atched them take several turns ; they 
were evidently accompuriieU by a large and bril- 
liant parly; as they passed us lor flic third 
or fourth lime Tulloeh’s e\c caught Kale’s; he 
looked a little confused, and lueiely bowed his 
recognition. 

Kate smiled (a bitter smile). 

“ Jarumio Tullocli is on Ins good behaviour 
to-day,” she said ; “he must not acknowledge 
Ids country cousins.” 

I lauglied botneu hat uneasily, for I fell un- 
bpeakably vexed, lien* had this fellow been 
indulging in the cordial delight oi those friendly 
evenings with poor old Mahon and his daugh- 
ters, and doing his best to ]>erfluade Kate be 
was in love with her, and now, at the tirst glimpse 
of a richer prise, he was off. It was too bad ! 
And Kate— I could not make her out; could 
bhe care for lump It was hard to say. The 
most imatiraciivc man at other times acquiies a 
wonderful interest in the eyes oi a woman who 
btlieves he loves her ! 

“ It is time to go home, THrry,” said Kale ; 
“and will you come in and liave tea and *Bum- 
> mat’ with it, as our landhaly snys. Papa will 
to home about seven, and you^ dcr not mind 
loughing it with us P” 

I ^ “ No, certainly not; and 1 liavc a hook here 
j ior Ellie,* which I want to talk to her about. 
/ lly the way, how does your educaliou get on 

I wilhTimbs?** ^ 


“Ob, wry wfiU indeed; kr igt wry good to 
me in hii^ quern rnty. and bis bfea ever Mime L 
orent to bim so irith m mtroduotidn'be' 

S ud'Iiii heoisg teen ntpi.*tliOiid<m eofres^ 

«« came-bevfli, eadns)illd^1k firieni yenlww brnw, 
dear eooeint'* Sbe pieiswl my etm eo fen- 
dmdy to ]mr side, lonkingim into CHt! 

I vlwtft tender lookofgim^da! WbetMinsnd 
! pieasnro it g«ve me ! Bbi loved me ; out oidy 
as a uBefnl old friond. 

As we passed tbrangh tbe less freqnented 
part of the Gardena, we mot TuUoob returniu;' 
alone. He greeted lUto vith rather foreod 
cordiality, aito said he van coming to look fiar 
ber. She received bim kindly enough, and we 
strolled on together.* An we a|q>iewbed ibe 
further gate near Kensington Gore, a lady in 
msty black came in from one of the aide-wmks, 
and wenk slowly along in front of us. It was 
a small nnfnshiouahlc nguro ; wd yet the gait 
and air wore refined, and the aspect was that of 
a gentlewoman. She walked with short mincing 
steps, not English in style. 

How like timt person before us is to onr old 
French govom«‘ss, Madame la Rose ; so Iiko !” 
cxclnimcd Kate, “ it transports me hsck to old 
times to look at her. It must be ten years 
snico we parted. Ho you remember her. Uncle 
Harry ? She left when we broke up, aud wtat 
abroad with an English family. How kind and 
good she used to be,” 

Here the person in question sat dowu wearily 
on a beneh, and as wc drew near Kate cnell 
aloud, “ It is Madame la Rose ! Hear mwliune, 
don’t you remember KateP” and they were 
embracing and half crying the next moment. 

I'ullnch’s brow dnrketicd, aud lie looktnl 
greatly annoyed. “1 tell you. Kale, tluj- wouM 
look very queer if any one wc knew came by ; 
do sto)) this nonsense,” he said, rudely and 
peremiitorily. 

She raised her Lead indignantly. “ Tlicn leave 
us, if you are ashamed,” she said; “you aie not 
wanted here !” 

Tulloch turned pale with anger. Ho thought 
his money entitled him to the icndcrost cunsi- 
dcniiiou, the most can-ful observance. He 
tuined to go. “Don’t bo offended,” J said, 
laughing ; began it ; Kate is not m earnest.” 

“I don’t know that; but 1 warn you, 
Longmore, take care of that woman : she is au 
impostor. I thought so the night before last ; 
1 am certain of it now.” 

“■We will see,” I returned; for I also had 
recognised the stranger to be the poor woinuii 
who lost her purse. 

Tulloch walked off, aud 1 turned to Kate, w lio 
was now seated by her ex-govemess, tenderly 
holding ber trembling hand and looking into her 
face with those wonderful grey eyca>~-tUose eyes 
like wells of faiidliucsa wherein wearied hearts 
might steep themselves and be refreshed. 

“ Oh ! it is the good God who has guided 
you to me,'* the poor Eronchwomun was say* 
ing, “ and I was in despair ! I bad oaten my lust 
meal, and.paid my last week’s lodging, for the 
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iiay before yesterday, wtiiming fkpm. vmmts- 
ceaeful ^empt 

viliaia^«tol» ssy p 
A l&id 1 

tm, ,, Attd 

eoiirage Ai 

Eer stolr vm fam% 

tit$ irbom sue mmk hm the Mabons\ sb0 sat 
lip a.eehoel in sbme' soa^^coaat^ateripg-piftce. 
iiat hailing indEiGle^^ she iraa onHged 

to gii^e it up. &Hie tJien came to l/ondon, and 
was tk^tt aehasi^m^^ rheamatio fever^ and on 
hdr reoov^ found heir deiuier xesourees almost 
exsUauated. Ser complete destitution, however, 
WHB aooompHshed by the loss of the purse cou* 
taining her all. This was of course told at length 
with many interjeotiems. 

**ijet me speak to you, Uncle Hsury,’* said 

* Kate, drawing me aside. “I must help this 
! poor dear things and I have not a penny to 

spare. Had 1 not better take her iiome? 
EUie and 1 have a large room; she can sleep 
there, and perhaps we can help her to pupils/' 
j *^My dear girl, you have enough to do to 
! provide for your own wants. This ^vould be an 
imprudence. Yovl do not know what a burden 
! you may bring upon yourself.’* 
j know it is inii>nident; but wlmt can I 

i do? She is an cnuncntly sclfdieipful woman, 
i I cannot desert her in her sore dihtrcoS. How 
J could I ask for help, if I did? No, Uncle 
; Harry ; tlien^ Is no choice.” 
j ** Come with mt*, dear old friend/’ sho said, 
j again taking Madame la .Rose’s Imud, come ! 

' Wo are poof chough ; but what wc have, we will 
' share with you till you can help yourself. Come : 

! I you know what pfeasure it wilf give us to have 
; you for a guest. Take my arm ; it is not iar/' 
All, noblo lieart ! Ever the same from cliild- 
^ hood,” cried the delighted Frenchwoman. 

: must go with thee; yet will I not long be a 
i burden. I shall gain strength and coutidence 
i : amid your kind faces and familiar voices,” 

I said 1, “if madamo will let mo 

* assist her — for 1 see she is a good deal shaken — 

I wo shall reach your almde all t he sooner, Kate/' 

“ Ah,” returued Madame la Rose, “ it is the 
gentleman who so kindly assisted me the other 
i evening ! Sir, you liave brought me good for- 
! tune.” 

i That was a glorious evening at Number 
Thirty-five ! 

; ' H ow Mahon welcomed the poor lonely F rencli- 

■j woman and treated her “eu princess,” and 

II talked of all the obligations he was under to 
1 1 }ier, and how he mixed her a tumbler of whisky. 

: punch (which was abomination to her French 

palate), and how be gloried in her reminiscences 
I of his past grandeur, and confided to her his 
j prospects of future splendour, would take a far 
; more eloquent pen than tins poor pen of mine to 
<lcscribe. 

i T dare say it. was all very impnidcnt. Never- 
theless, if the recording angel's office be not 
; abolished in these hard times, thaT; night’s work 
; j was a grand ent-iy^ for his glorious volume, 
j{ Tullbch was in a sad state about this pro- 
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of Kate's. In fact, the whole fem% 
l wn't know bow many 
Ihrcug^i ao and reckless an act. ^ V>^/ 

; ffl ain Imb people are 

and. bad habite; X it due to myself : ^ 
oat of that cooegm ^ £ut as 1 can. 1 am an 
open-handed open4ieiiitod. sort of fallow, and 1 ; 
tm I must resist ngr uatarsd mcliuations and 
try to be consistent I should^ have liked well 
ctiougli to have given that old woman ainpcnce 
the other night ; but you soo^ it wooiii have , 
been an infringement of prjncipkL eh 
Very likely,” said I. 

“ Now, when you are among n substaatwd lot 
of people like the Grimeses and that set, you 
icel safe. There will be no demands made upon 
you, no ” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. 

“Come in !” said I. And enter Malion and 
Ellie, looking like a wild rose, in a fresh blue 
muslin, a straw bonnet, and white ribbons. 

“Come to pay you a visit, Harry, my bo|. 
Saturday is Eilie’s holiday, and poor Timbs is 
so ill nobody gives me any work in the office 
now, so we came off early. And how are you, 
Mr. Tulloeh ? Faith, you have been a stranger 
of late. What have you been doing with your- 
self.^ You ought to come over of an evening, 
as you used. Wc have a most agreeable woman 
staying with us, a Freucli lady, a trifle come 
down in the world, like myself, but knows life 
I well.” 

! Poor ‘Malioii was oblivious of tijc fact that 
I Tulloeh knew tlie wliole eircu instance, and that 
I the most extended knowledge of life was of small 
I value in his eyes if not founded on a solid basis j 
of credit at your banker’s. I 

“ Oh, papa ! Mr. ’J’ulloch knows all about it,” 
said El lie, with a wicked twinkle in her eye. 
“He knows what a misfortune poor madame 
met with, and as she wains all sorts of tilings 
we cannot get her, 1 am going to try a subscrip- 
tion for her. Now, I know you arc rich and 
generous, Jammie, so I shall’ begin with you. 
Come ! What shall I put you down for ?” 

Tullocli looked very black. “ I seldom sub- 
scribe, except to well-known charities,” he 
began. 

“ Weil known ! and is not this vrell known?” 
cried Ellie. “Come, I’ll let you off with a j 
couple of guineas, in consideration of not ap- I 

earing in jiriut. Come, it is cheap, you know ; { 
ceause if Goldfrap and Co. w'ere getting Uj) a . 
thing of the kind you \vould have to give ten.” ; 

“ Ah,” cried Mahon, “ do not limit him ; maybe 1 1 
he'd like t(» give the ten unknown/’ . j 

We all (except Tulloeh) laughed heartily. 

“\Yeli/' said Tulloeh, rising, and speaking 
strong Scotch, “ 1 was going over to say good-by 
to yoii to-day, for I am bif to Paris for a week: 
or two.” 

“Oh, good gracious! Give me the two 
sovereigns first. Til let you off the two shillings, 
and i'll tell Kate you are a darling 1” 

Tulloeh resigned himself^ and pfoduced the 
two sovereigns. ^ 

Give mv love to Kate. I'll come and see ! 
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her as sDqxi as 1 ,xd;um. And, Mf. Mahon, 
excuse me, but arid of that French womau as 
soon as jro^ .can.! ■ Wtiy should ^ you burden 
yoursdf w% her,P* w 

*‘Burto.r Sure it’s a pleasure. And the 
girls Smi. her a great comfort. And now do you 
take c^^re of yourself ; tliere arc no end of 
fortune-liimters in Paris/’ 

So Jammie Tullocli departed, and I could not 
say whether he left much regret for that depar- 
ture behind him ; for in a day or two 1 went on 
circuit myself and was absent a month. 

On my return, I found two letters awaiting 
me. The first was from Ellie. She informed me 
that they were going on very tranquilly, and that 
Madame la Rose had got two pupils, and talked 
of taking a room in the same nouse, so as to 
board with them. 

*^Mr. Timbs is dead, you will be sorry to| 
hear,” she continued, “ so papa has lost^ that | 
source of present work and grand anticipa- 
tion. ‘We have never seen or heard any- 
thing of Jammic Tulloch since the day I 
extracted the two sovereigns, from him. Do 
you think he died of the operation ? Do come 
out and see us soon. I think Kate looks ill, and 
is not as bright as siie used to be. She sends 
her love— so does madame — so do I. 

** Ever yours, lEtiJLiT. M. 

‘'P.S. An old clerk of Timbs’s told papa 
that you were to be married shortly to a lady 
with quantities of money, the daughter of an 
eminent Q.C. I hope it is not true. ^Vhat 
should we do without you 

How could so absurd an accoutit get into 
circulation? And bow could Kate — that is 
EUie — ^believe it ? < . 

The other letter was from Tullocli, and an- 
nounced his engagement to Miss Goldfrap. 
“I wish,” he wrote, “you would sec the 
Malions and break tlxis matter to Kate. 1 do 
not mind confiding to you that the poor girl 
was extremely pai’tial to me ; nor was it without 
an efibre tliat I gave her up. Nothing but a sense 
of what W'as due to myself would have induced 
me to do so ; but when all expenses come to be 
paid out of one pocket it makes a serious dif- 
lereUcc. 33e sure you say how warmly 1 admire 
her, and anything else that would sootlie lier 
feelings which suggests itself.” 

Confound the coxcomb! To dare to write 
thus of my peerless Kate ! But must he not 
have had good reason to do so, or, with his 
caution, lie would not ? Ob, idiot that he was, 
to weigli a few thousands against tlic worth of 
such a gem 1 WeU, it’s an ill wind that blows 
no onfe good ; she may turn to me yet. And 
really lliis last circuit shows me a very fair 
chance of success. In four or five years, at 
this rate, I may venture 

But my further speculations were cut short 
by the entrance of Mahon in a state of the 
wildest excitement, with a letter in his hand. 

“Longmorc, my dear fellow, here’s great 
news; read that. Sure that poor /ellow 


Timbs has left my darling Katie his residuary 
k^tee. Residuary ; no less J And faith they 


wiu cheat the poor girl of the half of it. We 
got the letter this morning, so I came to you 
direct— you that have been our friend through 
thick and thin, sunshine mid storm ! Now 'go 
to those people, ^Pluckett and Maule/ and 
inquire about it, and find out when we can touch 
the cash, and come back and dine, and I’ll go 
and order in a nice little dinner, with u bottle 
of port and champagne too, faith !” 

The letter in question was from a w^ell-fcnown 
firm, to whom 1 soon proceeded, and who per- 
mitted me to peruse a copy of the wm! 1. It proved, 
that after large bequests to charities, to distant 
relatives, to old servants, a large residue came to 
my fair cousin— so large as even to surpass the 
fortune of Miss Goldfrap. After a few formali- 
ties she would be able to take possession, 

A few weeks later, and I was expluiningj and 
advising with Kate in a long tcte-a-tSfce inter- 
view. After listening to her quiet and sensible 
projects respecting her father and si.stt*r, I a])- 
proached a |ubject wc had hitherto avoided. 

“How furious Tulloch will be when he finds 
he lost you and got less money with Miss 
Goldfrap*!” 

“ Why ?” she asked. 

“ Because— because— but I cannot jest, clear 
Kate, about what may have cost you eveu a 
passing grief— he was not worthy of you !” 

“ What are you talking of ?” she exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. “ Why, you'must kno'w that Janimie 
Tulloch was a man utterly withouf aitraciiou for 
me ; was not at all the sort of mau 1 could fall 
in love with.” Meeting iny eye, she blushed 
and bent her head. Her glorious liair fell over 
her cheek and had to be shaken back again. 

“Not the sort of man you could fall in love 
with?” f asked : my heart beating wildly. What 
sort of man cotM you fall in love with, Kate?” 

“One who can be generous as well as pru- 
dent,” she said, in adow tone, clasping her hands 
together ; “ one who can do long aacUrue service 
to a friend, as though it were a personal gratili- 
cation ; one who is brave enough to give his arm 
to a poor forlorn shabby stranger in the gayest 
gathering-place in London 1” 

“ Kate — beloved Kate !” I threw myself at 
her feet. 

.“ No ! Not there, truest, kindest ! but in my 
arms ! against my heart !” said Kate. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Pam the Second. 

! CHAPTER xxxvm. A EARNING. 

I The evo of Major Carter’s marriage had now 
I arrived. A few stray questions had come, like 
i “ dropping shots,” from a few inquisitive persons. 

That awkward and ugly challenge, '‘Who is 
I be?” was of course varied; some putting it 
I in this form: “Who the deuce is. he?” “Who 
j tlie d— 1 is this Carter?” But the replies were 
I s«atisfactory always ; and, better than all. Carter 
! was seen quartered with Sir John W’estende, 

; that baronet leaning on his arm. A respect able 

• ‘ and even brilliant company had been asked, and | 
: 1 really secured by tlic major's exertions, to do | 
j I honour to his nuptials. 

, I The universal feeling about Mrs. W'riglcy was, 

! I that she was making “ a wretched old fool of her- 
;| self;” but that about tbe major w'as as though 
: I he had performed a clever feat, like one W'ho had 
! made a successful venture in cof ion c»r indigos, 
or had happily run a blockade. “ Of course he’ll 
choke off the poor old soul after a time,” 

* said Colonel Poley, in a spirit of riulc jest, and 
j leaning both hands on his stick, as if it were a 

spade. “ Carter is a little impaiieut, deu«.v/rf^-ly 
, j iinpatieui, I can tcjl you, and wull not w'ait long 
I for any man— or w'omati either.” 
j The major was corning home that afterjujon, 

' looking down on the flags with a complacent 
j smile of pleasure— for he had happily nrade sure 
of a young lord out of a cavalry regiment, who 
would be as good as a piue-applc for the feast — 

’ when he happened to pass near tlie top of the 
j street, whore the Irrefragable bad its oflicc. lie 
' thought that as ho w^tus now going a-way on lliis 
delightful wedding— beginning a new life, as it 
were— he might as w^ell give them a last injunc- 
tion. He walked in and put his usual question, 
gaily adding, tliat he supposed lie •would be 
! paidsorne day-^say about the time of the final 
redemption of the IJatmal Debt— conie now ? 
Mr. Speedy had not yet returned, but w^nild 
most likely be home the day after to-morrow. 
“ And added Mr. Speedy’s locum tenens, 
“ you shall hear from us.” 

“ You must direct, then,” said the major, still 
gaily, “to the Great Hotel in Paris, or to the 


Isles Britauniques at Home; and I declare 1 
had rather you would not, for I don’t want to be j | 
worried with business now. You don’t know, ; 
perhaps, that I am going to be married to- ,1 
morrow morning? We go across to Calais ji 
to-morrow night j I 
“ You do r* stiid the locum tenens, astonished, j . 
And there was a general up-turning of faces in t lie i i 
office. j 

Wlien Major Carter left it, his reflection !’ 
was the old reflection— how ready the world 
is to do homage to what is flourisliing in the ; ; 
world. The manner of these fellows “ is quite '• 

' changed to me,” he said, “ now that they see I | 
am bettering myself.” ! ■ 

In the ollice, the locum tenens said hastily to /ifs ■ 
thqmfy, “ We must ha\o Speedy back at once !” j 
And in a few seconds the messenger was hurrj^- ! 
iug to the telegraphic-office with a written scrap 1 1 
1 of pa]>er. ; 

• Still , smiling, and still moralising on this ; 
“cringing” character of the world, the major ; 
w^rill.eti on towards the fashionable quarter, lie ; 
Avas painting in for hims<‘lf this breakfast on tiic ^ 
next morning, witli the fashionable faces he had ■ 
secured to grace it . He was reading, in anticipa- 
tion, the fashionable journal of the day after— 
The ilorning Plush— with the select list. He 
grew soft and tender over liimself, as he thought 
of llic battle of life he had fought, and fought ! 

so successfully. “ I had only myself to help me,” i 
he said, looking l>ack. “ J had to fight my own 
w\ay, and I think 1 have done very fairly, Alway.-^ 
been Avitli tlu' best, and have done them no dis- 
credit. Ihis is not so bad a finish.” He was 
J still smiling to the flags as he walked, 
when a carriage, which had passed iiim, 
stopjicd suddenly, and a lady called to him. j 

The major’s li tigers went to his hat by a sort of 1 
instinct, I 

Miss Manuel had been driving here and there, j . 
in fact she knew not whither, still pursued by the 
eager wish to do something towards stopping the 
great evil. She suddenly saw Major Carter 
smiling to the flags (and sometimes tapping 
them pla 3 ^fully w’ith liis stick), when the thought | 
flashed xipon her, “This poor wretch! 1 have ; 
been labouring to do liiui mischief. At this i 

moment judgment may be gathoriug over his j 

head. He is unworthy of serious punishment for ’ 
what he has done to us— at least others may liunt j 
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[Conducted by 


him down if they word tohiip will be 

no harnou** : 

the awiay as he iaw who 

it wa$.^ also «f that world who 

« cmnc crinsb^ to hitd as Ms prospects brightened ! 
But the,xai)i&6 had played with him was too 
smoust. . 

“Magor Carter/! she said, ‘^Ihave jnsisrtroijped 
to tell you something. I know all sorts of people^ 
aud hear all sorts of things. 1 am told that 
you are about being married one of these days. 
Let me advise you— look carefully to yoorsdf. 
Ihere arc dangers that perhaps you have not 
thought of. Don^t think of marriageSi or such 
things. I confess 1 am no friend of youi*si but 
stdi I give you this friendly warning.” 

Por a second a shade of anxiety and alarm came 
■ into Lis face. Then it was all clear, and he 
laughed. 

“ I know that you are no friend of mine, Miss 
ManueV’ he said. “But I can* fc be angry with you. 
Ton are very clever. I really admire you. But I 
am not angry with yon. Wc havi^. had our little 
game out, and it is not for me {o say who has 
been the winner* But you are welcome to the 
title, with all my heart. 1 am in good humour 
with all the world to-night. So thanks, a 
thousand thanks, for your very melodramatic 
wwning.” 

Ho was indeed in good Inimoiir liiat crening. 
As !kj walked aw^ay, \m w'us greatly iuniised. 
“Wliat a clever creature,” he thought, “and how 
well she did it. For the moment she almost took 
me in. Another man would have been frightened, 
aud perhaps listened to her. Her last move lias 
failed. I should not be surprised if she w ent mad 
one of these days ” 

Cil/VPXJEm XXXIX. MAJOU CAUTXn’s WliDDiKG-nAY. 

The following morning—the day of tlio Carter 
wedding — was a briglit one, witli plenty of sun. 
There was great flash aiid buslle in the Idtlc 
sipaarc where Major Curl-er lived. Is early every 
one round knew of the solemniiy. Many were 
at the window's, and a few on the stops. A series 
of expresses seemed to be flying backwards and 
forwards between the major’s house and oilier 
quarters. lie liimscdf, bright and shining a 
new suit and! lie very closest aliaviiig and polisli- 
iiig could make him, was seen in glimpses and 
flashes, as it wore, now flinging hiinsdf into a cab 
and disappearing, now dashing out of a cab onto 
the stops, into the '[jouse, as though he had come 
with a a^prievc for a criminal. 

So witlx Mrs. Wrigley, the widow, on whose 
figure workwomen and maids had been at work 
from an early hour. She wiis in. a sort, of fat 
flutter and trepidation. As she said often, “the 
moment of her destiny w^ drawing on.” Tliey 
liud invested her with the richest, stiifest, wdutc 
satin, whicli was as inflexible as milled board, 
and dressed her in it, as though she were an idol. 
Her ncighboilrs knew of it, and were out on 
/h^r stops \ and a great carriage— the chariot, 


whidi -ivas wanted for another purpose— wailing 
at the door, with a huge disph^ of iavOnrs and 
ribteps,. prdcMnied .through the street the 
general notion of Marriage 

She was presently at the church, where there 
was a Mock of carriages already, belonging to the 
gay company that Major Carter had so carefully 
reernited. it was a fine fashiouable temple, 
where the thing was done in a highly fashionable 
vrvij, and by a highly fashionable incumbent. 
Where the cushions showed the impressions of ' 
select elbows a«|d select knees ; and where the 
letters of the Commandments seemed to i*un in- 
distinctly into tlic characters of the Court Guide, 
In such a temple the rite xeedived extra 
solemnity ; and the fsishionablc incumbent M'jis 
“ assisted” by the Hev. Alfred Hoblnsh. Thus, 
standing at the rails, in this atmosphere of 
Bclgravian sanctity, with the crowd of ladies rmd 
genilcmcn of good degree looking on. Major 
Cart er was united to his bride. The fashionable 
incumbent almost chanted the vrords of the rite, 
bleating them, as it were, plaintively; and to' 
his song the W'ork was accomplished. 

It was a happy mouumt for iJic major. Bride 
and bridegroom cainc out together on the top of 
the little slops in the sort of little slum at the 
back of t he fa? liifuiablo temple. 1 1 ut n i any select 
rites had glorified the slum. Their carriage was 
there, ancl the crowd, who lived in the Inieklane, 
and whose life was to see marriages drivinguway 
in iiioxbanstibie variety, TJio major and his brides, 
cuslirined in tliis carriage as in a casket, drove 
away in a tumult of happiness. 

At Mrs. Wrigley’s mansion was the breakfast, 
and the company. Sucii a company! It did 
honour to the major’s recruiting powers. It had 
cost him infinite pains and trouble. To some he 
had to give “ bounties others, who might be 
called “ bringers,” he had to supply witJi ‘^head- 
money but still there w'crc the ranks full, and 
a goodly show, Tlicre was a nice ieavejiing of 
aristemraey — ^Ijord I’uliienham, and the Honour* 
able Sir. and Airs. Bro\vul)ill,bcingpreseut ; there 
were some “ nice girls,” in that guy and glittering 
]dumagc wduch is onJy seen at weddings and 
flower-shows ; there wxro officers for the nice 
girls, men whom Major Carter toot pleasantly 
by the arm or shoulder; there w^as “Old Foley,” 
tightened almost to gasping, Young Brett, Lady 
Laura Fermor and her daughters, who hud been 
persuaded to come, with some pains. Young 
Speudlcsham bad agreed to come too, but, at the 
last moment, had scut a note with an excuse 
e^bout important business. Many and many 
times did Lady Laui^a’s eyes wftuder wistfully to 
the door. 

The feast, sumptuous indeed! Tho arch- 
pastrycook liad looked to it. Everything rich, or 
delicate, or costly, w'as spread out. The bride 
and bridegroom sat side by side. The fountains 
of champagne w?ei*e flowing briskly, and facOsS 
framed in white^ bonnets began to aesquire* that 
heated flush which always attends on this morn- 
ing feasting. It is a proud hour for Major Carter. 
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He thinks agaiD, as'lie looks do^m the tabic, and 
reciprocates the fat **ogle** of liis bride, how he 
has fought away, single-handed, through life, 
'witbont aid frbm any one, and is now ending so 
respectably. 

How wc must haTO some speeching. It is 
rather annisance— perhaps a little old fashioned ; 
but wdiere Lord Putnenhmn has kindly expressed 
a wish to air his rhetoric, such considerations 
must be waved. He does it very pcatly, and 
dryly— in chips, as it 'were, A iitile attempt 
at humour, which, we may be sure, is not 
I allowed to ipiscar^. It was an “ auspicious^ 
j clay, ho said. His friend Caricn-, he was sure, 

; liad made a judicious choice. He w’as sure to 
1 make the lady he had selected happy, though bis 
I friend Garter, he must say, had one fault — he 
was one of the most unmusical men he had ever 
; nici w'ilh. (This allusion pri)duced extraordinary 
merriment.) Yes, his friend Carter, lu^ would do 
liini that justice, did not know a crotchet from a 
quaver, though he sincerely lioped that in their 
; married life there would be an absence of 
crotolu'ts of a pai'ticular sort (Hoars and ap- 
: 1 plau.<c,) rerhaps that w^as the rcnsoii that he 
liimself (Lord Putncnliain) hud never married 
—lie rvas too musical. (Arnuseincui.) Themmi 
w'ho had not music in his soul, or w’ould not 
appreciate a posthumous quartet tjf tlm im- 
, mortal Beethoven’s, he would say was lit for 
ircasoLi and stratagem, and all that sculof thing. 
Tliougli he was quite sure that liis Irioml Carter 
\v'ould not indulge in any stratagmns as j-ogards 
Mrs. CjATtcr (great amusement), whose health lie 
would now propose, &c. 

It aras a happy moment, one to Ux)k back to, 
j wlicn Major Carter rose, with half a glass of 
< I champagne in his baud. His white crisp face 
j was a little flashed with other half glasses. He 
! I was inclined to say, ** God bless you alt,’’ juany 
j j times over. At least he thought lie was aflected. 

, ' The image present to bis mind was that of labour- 
! I ing tlirough a hard life, and having now finjilly 
come into a port of case and quiet. Ttqs lie ex- 
i pressed. Mrs. Carter looking up at him with the 
i soft gelatine eyes. “1 have fought my way,” 

! said Major Carter, with the lialf gla:>s of cham- 
i pagne in his hand, ^‘through dilliculiios. I am 
I not ashamed of it. I have made friends for my- 
' I self, and 1 hope and believe they are not ashamed 

■ I of me. I have had troubles, and I am not 
; j sorry to have had them. It has shcjwn me the 
; I value of friends— of such friends as 1 now sec 
} j sittii^ round me* Wc are now going away,” 

' j continued the major, I and the lady whom I 

■ I am proud to call my wife. But we shall rciurn 

! I soon, I hope. We shall scc—axid enjoy, I trust 
' — the pleaaant seductions of foreign countries. 

Wo may «tay a long time or a short time, 

I according as we find it ; but believe me,” and 
the miyor’s voice filtered a Hitl(', ‘"v/hether 

I I loug or, sliqrt, we shall both look forward to 

i ! the time when we shall return* once umre and 
ij jneot >* . 

j I Just at this moment, when Majos Carter was 



raising lus cliampagne-glass again, Majiar Carter’s 
son, who had not been missed at the feast, 
entered hastily, and hurried down the wom, 
behind the chairs, to where his father w^as standi 
ing. This was an interruption. Eveiy one 
tooked at him, and saw in the son’s face u strange 
and frightened expression. His father, thus 
checked rudely, and yet aeeing that be was 
making for him, stopped, and looked angrily at 
him. Every one felt that this was a most awk- 
ward puclic creature, and that the imqor was to 
be ratW pitied. 

In a second he was at his father’s car, and gave 
liim a short whisper. ^^WhaiT^ said Major 
Carter, laying down his glass quickly. People 
at the cud even seemed to be straining their 
ears to listen. The son repeated his agonised 
whisper. The major’s head sliot round sud- 
denly to a door behind lum. When it w^as seen 
again, the champagne flush was gone, and there 
was a twitching and sp^ism in the region about 
his lips. • 

A mixed company is quick at reading signs. 

What the dcucc is it?” said Lord Putuenham, 
putting up iiis cyc-glass. ‘‘ The mau is ill, or, 
has heard some bad news.” Atrs. Wrigley^ 
heaving in a fright, said anxiously, what 
is it?” 

I'he .series of ghastly twitche.s that shot across 
the majoi’’s face? were recollected afterwards. So, 
too, was the w'orn agonised face of his son. More 
terrible, too, u'as it when the major, steadying his 
face, as it were, by his baud, forced a smile, and 
brought out a few words. 

A little matter— am sure you will excuse me 
a moiucnl— sludl not be away long.” 

Again his hc.ad turned round to the dooi* behind 
him— for ilicrc were two to the dining-room — 
and by this one dinners entered. The white 
boimetS'—and tlic faces flushed with beat inside 
— began to tmu to other wiiite bonnets. Such 
do not like any " unplcasaiiliioss.” Is it an 
illness ?” it was asked ; **' or what is it ?” 

Major Carter had gone to that door behind 
him, opened it, but had shut it hastily, and 
seemed to put his .foot against it. He hurried 
down the room to the other, that twitch in his 
face w'orking all the time, and strange filterings 
coming from him which seemed to say, ‘"Back in 
a moment— so sorry— a little business.” In a 
second ho had shot tlu'oiigh tlie folding-door at 
the cud. 

“Hammy!” said Colonel Polcy, who had 
followed all his motions critically, addressing his 
neighbonr, “ it muni be bailiffs !” The son with 
the miserable face followed him out. 

Outside, in the street, the accusiomed crowd 
were waiting— the carriages far Iht? flushed faces, 
and the old-fasluoiie® swinging chariot, (the 
coach-box removed, with postilions and posters) 
to take avvuy ^Hhe happy pair.” The curious 
were expectant. It w'us kiiowm that “ she” was 
an ^'^old woman,” Public sympathy was for 
him^ 

The gentlemen attached to the carnages were 
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tiOtdQjT of ihm aa 

ISfiddenlji^f^ time limit it was known 

that the lai^ WM ^mreasing 4he oomi^any— 
a cab 4anm )Gip» mmi two plain blant*lookingmen 
jumpei&'waf^ bni^di np the steps» but bad rang 
a» 9 ry quietly. As soon as the door was 
ispmbA, they had stepped in promptly^ without 
tdling their business^ and one of thorn, taking 
hold of the handle, had shut tlie door to, him^ 
setf, very quickly. The gentlemen outside with 
the canes assumed them to be connected with 
the feast. They asked for the major. The 
semmts of the house were all about the hall, 
some at Ihe door listening (with the freedom 
par(buable on such an occasion) to the major's 
speech. • 

The hard-working faithful son, who was up- 
stairs looking to the last preparations for hLs 
father's departure, came down to them. One of 
the hard plain men, with a sort of tap on 
his arm, took jiim aside, and gave him a short 
whisper, finiShing off tlie whisper uith a sharp 
nod. The son gave a gasp and n half cry, ant! 
looked at them with a wild stupid stare. 

‘^Better j/ou tell him,” said the plain man, 
"tlian wc— more decent of the two. Ah! two 
doors, I see.'' I 

And he walked down the passage to ilic dour 
by which the dinners made their outrancc. 

On him had looked out for a second llie white 
twitching face of the major. To llit* oilier, who | 
waited in the hall, the white twilcliiiig face also 
presently showed itself. 

" Now% now,” it said, “ what is this ? At such 
a time, too ! Eeally, most iiicouveniciit ! No\v, 
take care,” said he, droj)ping his voice j 
thcjre no mistake 

“ On my word, Major Carter, no,” said the 
blunt man. 

*‘Most inconvenient,” said the other, rubbing 
his white Zingers over and over each other. Af ^ 
such a time, too. Come up-stairs witJi me to 
the drawing-room for a momeiii, will you?” 

The two rough men agreed, mid tlicy wxut up ; 
Major Carter, in liis liriirht w'odding liiicry, a 
little ill front. Menial eyes \\ oudered exceed- 
ingly. The hall door w<ts now open, and the 
gentlemen on the steps (with the canes) looked 
in eairerly. There was quite a perspective of 
menial faces and canes. The two men and the 
major shut themselves in the ilrawdng-rooin, and 
locked the doors. 

A few minutes later, the son, with a miserable 
and despairing face, looked into the dining-room, 
whciia was t^e feast in all its magnificence, and 
Ih^'^fl^ed faces, and he whisiicred I o the person 
^'J)o go aw'ay, and get 
to go away. O, something terriiilc ha.s 
h^fcncdl” j 

was but a wliisper, yet someway every 
in. the room had an instinct of wliAt was 
There was a sudden rustle of ladies rising, a 
cl as of chairs pushed back. Even t lie newly- 
e ’ilrs. Carter— in an agitation she had not 


hmtA for year»‘--bt»!tiBd to th* door. Tbe 
ladica lell back !tom bar-^-feimlde public outraged 
at having been seduced into (bis unpleasant** 
nees. 

‘'But what i> it?" said 'the young catalry 
lord. No one seems to know " 

"Bailiffs, as I liope to he sated," said Old 
lEoley. "1 know the look of the thing. I re- 
member Tommy laokson, at a dinner he was 
giving to a few—” 

In a few moments, by some m^^^lerious means, 
the word "Police ” had got into the room. No 
one could tell how, for no one could know. 
Perhaps they read it iu guihy citaraclers on the 
miserable son's face, perhaps it was in the air, 
and had forced itself on every oiui present. 
Then it was, sauve qui pent. 

"Come, Blanche,” said Lady liaura, gafherlng 
up her skirts ns if she were in the word <»f a 
Fever Hospital. ‘'Let us get away from this 
dreadful place. Good gracious ! Never mind 
calling up the carilagc— they wdll keep us hours 
— wo can w’alk lo it.” Bhc was thinking of 
jouiig Spendlc^haul 

At the door, ihc old chariof and the posters 
were waiting in siiipid immobility. Tin* nc^v*> 
had not rcaclicd the crowd oulsule. But there 
was a perfect rout. The ^tentlemeu with the 
canes wen bus>. The c/irriagcs were plung- 
ing and converging to the door, while the old 
cliariot vstood wailing for its tenants, os if 
they w'crc really lo coukj out iogclhor. Tht‘ 
ciowd, tiimking so too, gathered more and 
more on the steps, and looked eagerly into the 
hall. 

They were never to come out logetijrr. Mrs. 
Wrigley was in licr bedroom iii (its, with a eltari- 
table lady or two trying to help her. One gen- 
tleman or Iw'o, whose sister or mother or wih' 
liad left a shawl or a parasol iu the drawing- 
looin, liiirned uj), and, trying the doors, found 1 hem 
locked. 

Inside, the miserable (Jnrler sal liaudculTed 
between two officers. They weie waiting--* 
cliarit.ably for the liouse to be eh^aied. 

Final!} il /ms cleared. There vviav wild stories 
among the neighbours, and a small knot kept 
about the door for the rest of ilu* day In a 
fcliort time arrived Mr. Speedy, who went in. 
Then tlic drawdng-room door was unlocked, and 
a cib called. Tlien the liall do;r was opened 
quickly, and a short thin fij'iin*, with a wJiitc 
face, muffled in a great cloak, ran dow ii ilie steps 
with a blunt man on each side, and got into the 
cab. " There he !” said the littlo knot. Thcrii 
was no glowing list of fasliioimble company in 
The Morning Plush ; but in the evening papers 
w’^as to be read for a penn> an aecotuit. of the. 
whole. One called it "The Inlerrnpted Wed- 
ding,” anotlier, the " Esclandrc iu Fasliiouablo 
Life.” I'rauslating both. Major Carter was for- 
mally eliarged before a magistrate with the 
murder of his first wife in Wales, and was tnins- 
mitied, by the night train, to that jurisdiction, 

; to await his trial. It furu^hed abundant talk 
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and discuni^m n week, &d 4 etrety one ii4o 
had kokily been a1) ihe breakfast waa »t a pre^* 

mmiti. 


PHOTOLOGICAL PACTS. 

z:n t^o chapters, chapxbe i. 

pbr>s» light, and its genitife case, ^<dr5r, 
photfis, of lighi, arc the root whence several 
aacietit aud modern words have sprung. Phos* 
phorus, in Latin Lucifer or the Light-bringer, 
was once the morning star, the planet Venus 
when she shines before daybreak and ushers in 
the dawn. Phospiiorus, now, is a substance so 
railed because it carries light with it, or is self- 
luminous, ill diatiuctiou to substances wliich 
shine only when they buru viith sensible heat, 
as wood, coal, candle, oil, aud gas. J^liospiio- 
rcscent bodies— cerlain si ale fish, the tail of the 
glow-worm, I he head of the fire-fly, centipedes, 
aud other creeping things at special se.asons, 
the waves of the sea— are such as give out light 
without undergoing appreciable combustion. A 
photometer is a measure of ilic intensity of 
light; a photograph is a WTitinc; or picture 
drawn by the agency of liglil. Phofologv may 
be taken to be tlio history, description, aiid ex- 

I danation of the theories "and taels relating to 
ight. With the rapid progress which the 
BCJonce is making, it is probable that before 
long the word “ photologicaV* \mI 1 become as 
familiar to our CtO'S as its popular congener, 
‘‘geological/' 

Pilot ological phenomena are made known to 
ns by what is called the sense of sight, but 
which, the more we think about it, assumes 
more and more tlie nature of au uiti'lleetual 
faculty rather than of a gross corponnil sensa- 
tion. As the brain is the instrument and meduiin 
of thought, so the retina of the eve is tlieiustru- 
inent and medium of vision. V\'<)und a man's 
retina, he ecase.s to see ; oppress his brain, and 
he loses 1 iiouglit and consciousness, ISiglit is 
eonsciousiiess, observation, reason, extended ami 
applied to indetinite distances and di'ptbs. 
Sight, quite as much as speech, is the means of 
iutcrchangiiig thought, the channel of commu- 
nication between soul and soul. J^av, it is more 
AO, Sight enables us to learn ami eomprehend 
what pjissed in the miuds of the liygoue dead. 
Their impressions, reasonings, and conclusions, 
are treasured u]) for us in books, which sight 
alone permits us to decipher aud interpret; for 
characters printed in relief, to help the blind to 
spell and read, are only an accidental corollary 
to the previous originaui gift of sight. It may 
be fairly assumed that no bliud man would ever 
invent au alphabet. ^ Moreover, without uttei- 
ing a word, two pairs of eyes shall oxcliaugc 
glances and signs conveying a hundred different 
meanings. 

The sense of hearing allows mind to hold 
intercourse with mind, through material, me* 
chauical pondciabla means— t^e air and the ' 
sound-waves in it wliich arc excited by every 
sonorous body. Ilou can often w the vibratory 


tueclmnisra which produces 
string* the rim of a very large belt, in til drum* 
head, a iuniug-fork, and many other inatiutl^s. 
And when you cannot actually behold il^ Hi» 
netton is betrflyed by the motions of dust or 
aand scattered upon the sounding body. Yon 
ffel it when the ]^iil pipe of an organ makes 
you tremble by tbe utterance of its deep sympa- 
thetic note. But sight pl^es us in diiect eom- 
municatiou witli every visible thing around us, 
and more — witli the souls of our feilow-mcn, 
with the humbler reason and Instiucts of ani- 
mals, with the world of plants, with the living 
mass of ocean, and with inert matter mightier 
in magnitude than Pelion ten times piled on 
Ossa— and all through an imponderable agent, 
light, which we cannot conceive to be material, 
smee it traverscMs with marvellous rapidity and 
without injuring them or leaving a trace, solid 
bfidics of great Imrdness and density, diamond, 
crystal, glass, and icc. Light may cither be an 
emanation, a something darted out fiom the sun 
and Ollier luminous bodies, or it may be undu- 
lations in an ether (so subtle that we can hardly 
call it material) which must pervade all space, 
and — what is more difficult to eompreliend — 
must pemdrate all transparent bodies. But 
whetluT emission or undulation be tlie actual 
means by wliich light is projiagafed, for us the 
grand and blessed fact remains tliat the Creator 
Jias said, “ Let there be light !" There is 
light. 

It is in the faculty of sight that we make tbe 
nearest approach to the coiulilion of spiritual 
liciiig’H ; whom we figure to ourselves as intelli- 
gences endowed with perception, but unencum- 
bcHMt with the burden of bodily frames and 
frailties. We suppose them to behold, and 
watch, and take cognisance ; to gaze with adora- 
tion at their Makoi’s perfections, and to look 
down \vith pily on the sorrows of men; but to 
be subject to no really corporeal pain, pleasure, 
or inlinnity. 

Milton, indeed, makes Satan 

first know pain, 

And w ri til’d him to and fro convolv’d, 

wlien Michaers i 

swortl with discontinuous wound I 


Pass'd through him. 
Not long divisible. 


But th’ ethereal substance 


8oou he heal’d ; fur spirits tliat live ihroiigliout 
Vital in every part, not as frail man 
In entrails lieurt or head, liver or reins, 

Cannot but by annihiluting die; 

Nor ill their liquid texture mortal wound 
Ileooivc, no more than can the fluid air. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 

All intellect, all sqnsei^aud as they please, 

They limb tliemselve'.; and coh>ur, shape or bise 
Assume, os likes them best, cuiideubO or lure. 

Jl may be asserted, at any rate, that, of all 
our senses, sight is the least ^sensuous. A 
pleiNant sight pleases us in (^uiic a different way 


Jgo ,|P^n(^d,hy 
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m0tts 

niotts sounds . pt^SM iafe^ :1£ is a pleasura afforded 
to tie mind,:, A pgmbd aigUt gives paiu wiiich 
has no sjqd^ to . the annojonce caused by a 
nauseous drafe a severe 
bum, <^^,4i)^rd®t noise, sucli as tlie sharpen- 
ixi||.;^ wbidh sets the. hearer's teeth on 

ec^.imd luafees cold M\ater ran dawn his back. 
A siglit Wty be so j^nful aud agonising as to 
r^di^ the seer motionless and deadly cold ; to 
vomiting, congestion of tJie brain, apo- 
plo;i^ 7 ,. convulsions, und even death. But it 
everts that powerful influence solely through the 
^ed: of mental emotion. It is the soul only 
Which suffers first, although its suffering acta 
afterwards upon the body, 

Lh^ht further resembles thought, in not 
' acting instantaneously. VV'^o say ""as quick as | 
thought-,'' and we may say, if we please, ""a»| 
quick as light," with equal truth. But light 
takes time to travel from one point- to another, 
however inappreciable to us that irifiiiitesiinal 
period of time may be. Thought, likewise, | 
t^es time to evolve itself, whether our inten- 1 
tion in thinking be to vecal the past, to imagine 
a fiction, or to Tonvi a judgment. To collect our 
tlioughts, is a work ot time. Litricatc reason- 
iugs, logical conclusions, poems, romances, 
pictorial and other artistic conceptions, inquire 
time for tlieir elaboration, and arc not flashed off 
* with the suddenness of a miracle. So also it 
is wdth the transmission of Hgiit. 

The sense of sight, which we ow*e to the ex- 
istence of liglit, endows us even, through its 
agency, with an approach.to the gift of ubiquity. 
By sight, wo dart our own personality to viuious 
different points in rapid succession ; we become 
aware of distant objects and events ; and yet we 
remain, all the while, wherever we happen to be 
in bodily presence. We are witnesses to, and 
are immediately present at, all that passes within 
the r^ge of our ken. 

Consider well the enormous difference between 
the man born blind ami the n^au whom Provi- 
dence has blessed with sight. Tim blind mau’.s 
is an isolated intelligence, llis knowledge of 
what exists, and of what is going on, ai’ound 
him, is exceedingly limited — confined to what 
he can toucli, and feel, and perceive with his 
{pt)sser bodily senses. Sound even can give him 
information of events taking place only t hrougli- 
out a quite restricted extent of space. Of facts 
and phenomena which have their seat beyond 1 lie 
limits of tho terrestrial sphere, he can have no 
cognisance — .scarcely a conception. The at- 
mosphere is very {lartially opcu to his observa- 
tion, The wind he can ieel, and the thunder he 
can hear ; rain will wet him, and snow will chill 
him : but what notion can he form of the light- 
ning's flash; of clouds, and their varieties; of 
fog rime ; of sunsets, aurorm borcales, and 
sh^p^ig stars? He is ajiprised of the sun’s 
exhsfeice, exactly as he is of that of his kitchen 
fu’e,; namely, by the warmth whicli sunshine 
impresses upop hie skin. Of the sun riding in 
the heavens, of the solar system of planets %nd 
satellites, of the starry firmament, however well 


d€»b4be4 <md eicplained to W, cm merely 

fwjii a vague ,and moomplete Mck he 
w6md be quite excusable xn exifS^rtmnipg doubts 
as to the reality of the wonders described to 
him. The blind man bad not even eirputristantial 
evidence to prove the truth of much to which 
he is required to give credence. seeing Cnly 
is, if not thoroughly believing, at least coajpletc 
perception and imifostaiiding. 

A blind man, as far as observation is con- 
cerned, is, mentally, a mathematical point. Bfe 
has no observant breadth, nor length, nor tlucfc- | 
ness. How'evor bright his intellect, it must 
remain a mere speck, concentrated in one focus, { 
w'ilhout power of radiating outwards, or of re- j 
ceiving radiation from without. So that sight j 
is the most grasping and comprehensive of all ! 
our senses, as well as the most spiritual and t 
intellectual in its functions. Through it wc 1 
learn what motion really is ; space becomes to us j 
a fact, instead of a puzzle ; and, by it, we are ; 
enabled to admit, though we cannot quite hold i 
it in our mental clutcti, the meaning of the j 
word Infinity. Witliiii its own range, it makes 
* us omnipresent. 

Standing ou an eminence, with one of Nat ure’s 
grand panoramas before us, .sight eiapower,s us I 

to assimilate the whole, as if it were a part of ' 

our own individuality. Wo drink in the land- j 

scape with our eyes. We embrace every detail, i 

We arc instantly present at every locality in- ; 

eluded within our vast horizon. We follow the I 

windings of the stream. Wc leap, with the * 

cascade, from rook to rock. We track tJie ! 

changes in the forest, verifying tho ali.evcA j 

features brought about by increase of altitude, i 

We mark where oak and oeccti give way to fir ; j 

where stunted sbnibs can climb ho further ; and •; 

wlicre naked storm-rent peaks tower above alL 

There arc mountains on whose inaccessible 
summit human foot has never yet trod. Not- 
withstanding which, wc, who enjoy the gift of 
sight, know them, and what is happening about 
them, as if they lay in our daily track. We 
are cus sure of the nature of their slippery ice- [ 
fields, their perpendicular precipices, and their j 
treacherous snows, as if wo had tested each by | 
liandliiig. Not a mist, however light, can cuii I 
round their apex, or repose on their side, without \ 
our being informed of it by an unfailing telegraph I 

which reaches where no other tclegraph^ can j 
climb. , ^ . j 

But our consciousness is able to Utrow it.‘<o1C ! 
to distances far beyond the mountam4op.s. We j 
know whether the earth is wrapped around by a 
mantle of clouds in the heights of the atmo- 
sphere, or whctlier no condensed vapour is held 
suspended in the whole azm’6 abyss which lies 
between us and the moon. Beyond the moon^ 
we travel onwards ; and, with the chronometer 
which we hold in our hand, we measure move- 
ments whose scene of action is removed by an 
interval which would take ua months and years 
to traverse in person, even if we^ pursued our 
way at cannon-ball speed, incessantly. As cer- 
tain as we are that the hands of t}?e clock on 
our cliimney piece complete tlicir rouiwl, one 
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in sikty second«» aaotbcr ia eixty 6h4 iw>tomxmicat«5J tL cb1oattofla^^^^ 

another m tw(4w hoamj eo cesct^a Jnay We be t>w]i proper bands in the spectnmii j 

that Sattiarnfa neareet iatettite rushes round ita Spectral' nnalma, thus briefly sketcb!^;' to 
parent planet ib lesa than a day, at the vfstj^ been ^ployed to craraine tlie light of the 
short , distance of not two of the planet’s dia- and it reveals to us the fact that the snn e^- 
meters|,wliileJuj)iter^s corresponding moon takes tarns a number Of nietafa identical with tho^ 
more than a day and A half (brief space enough), which arc found on earth. This delicate but 
at the height of three diameters in the sky, to certain mode of investigation, which we owe to 
complete the tour of her central world. The Messrs. Kirchhoff and Bunsen, has since heeu 
revolutioiis of those satellites, we feel quite applied to the still more difficult task of ascer- 
assured, are no more a deception, an optical taining the constitution of the nebulsc. 
illusion, than the balls which a juggler keeps The rK'bulm arc cloud-ilke tamiiious bodies, of 
circling in Ibe air a couple of yards in front of various shajje, shining with a pale uncertain 

us. " dimmer, some of wliich have been calculated by 

To cxiend otir discoveries beyond the solar Sir John llerscliel to be situated at such enor* 
system, the reader here shall lie reminded of mous disiauet^s, Dial their light ti^kes no less 
what he may have read before.^ we Hum two millions of years to travel from them 

know, may be dissected. A sunbeam darting to our earth. Some few (as the uebuhiinthc 
through a keyhole, and falling on a triangular c<mstella1iou Andromeda, and Iho Jlagellaiiic 
prism of glass, is resolved into separate rays, (douds wdiicli revolve round the South Pole) 
which give tiie respective colours of the rainbow, arc visildo to the naked cyc; but the greater 
The ray, so far analysed, is called the prismatic majority arc tv'lescopic objects. The study of 
spectrum, and forms an oblong stripe or image (he nebula' followed the invention of tlio iele- 
of coloured light. From Newton’s time unhl scope. H7tai arc they? That is the ques- 
quite lately, the dissection of the spectrum went tion. 

no further. In ]0]3, four years after the accidental dis* 

By skilful obsciTaiions with prisms. Dr. corery of the telcscoju-', Simon Marius described 

'Wollaston, and afterwards Herr Fraunhofer, the nebula in Andromeda. In 1,05G, Duyghens 

discovered that the oblong image, obtained by dc- H'aced the iinag»i of t!;at which is observed in 
composing sunliglit, was crossed in viu’ions places I the sword of Orion. Tht*>e t\^'o cioiids, Hurn- 
by (lark lines, which always occupy the same bolt says, niiglit regarded as a more or less 
mativo positioji when the'pris.iudic sped rum advanced cimdensarion of vapoury matter and 
ia obtaiiled from the sun ; while the light, either cosmic nebulosity. Marius, when lie compares 
from fi 2 :cd stars or from artificial sources, gives fhe m*bula in Andromeda, to the light (^f a 
a spectrum cither without liu(;s, or cro5‘<nJ by candle seen Ihrongh a scini-inmsparent body, 
Hues occupying different positions. The impor- clearly indicates the diQ’ercucc which cxy.s be- 
taut point was, th?it the position and number of tween the uebuhe properly so called and the 
the lines were invariably the same udicn the ciuhf(jrs of stars mo^^ or less di-stinct, such 
light was obtained from the same source. These as the Flciadcs and otliers, observed by 
lilies were called Fraunhofer’s lines, and so the Galileo. 

matter rested for a while. Galileo, not considering tlic nebula of ,Andro- 

liut recently, the discovery was made that meda w mi by of any special attention — although 
various mineral substances, entering info llamo the ino.st powerful instruments have not yet dis- 
or fire,, not only alter the colour of the flame, but covered in it any stars — took all nebuire, and 
Cause a variation in the spectrum obtained from the Milky AVay uself, for luminous clusters of 
the light given out. Such varialions were fouml suirs huddled close together. He made no 
so constant and unfailing in betraying the distinoiion beiwecii what is cloud and what 
presence of that substance in the flame, tiiat is siars, as HuygUons did in the nebula of 
they allowed the ])racticc of a new mode of Orion. 

analysis, consequently called spectral analysis. Since those days, it is to William Herscliel 
Thussoiiium, the metallic basis of common salt, that wc owe the greater part of our knowiedge 
mixed willi burning combustibles, gives u ghast ly respecting tln^ ncbulne. xVecording to him, they 
yellow colour to the flame, and a peculiar mark- cover one two-hundred-aud-seveutietJi part of 


mixed willi burning combustibles, gives u ghast ly respecting tln^ ncbulne. xVecording to him, they 
yellow colour to the flame, and a peculiar mark- cover one two-hundred-aud-seveutieth part of 
Jug to the spectrum. It shows a single vivid the whole visible tirmainent. The number of 
yellow band, due to the combustion of t he metal, nebulm whose place has bt'en determined in 
Every otlmr combination in which the same right :i‘^ccnsion and declination, already exceeds 
metal (ixists, always produces tlic sauii! result; (hl’ce Ihousaud six hundred. All of these, seen 
so that , bj the presence or absence of the through a telescope, appear, at the tirst glance, 
particular band of colour which belongs to completely different from the otlicr licavenly 
sodium, the presence or absence of that "metal bodies. But in projiortiou as the means of 
can be detected with perfect certainty. The observation are increased by the oonstiaction nf 
same is true of calcium, the metallic "base, of inoi'C and more powerful instnuneiits, it is foi^d 
limce, and other like Substances ; also of copper ]iossible to reso/ve an increasing number of 


3, and other like Substances ; also of copper ]iossible to reso/ve an increasing number of 
and the other 0 !*diiiary metals, each of wWh nebulic; i.e; to ascertain that many of these 

1 1--., luminous masses nre, as Galileo supposed, accu- 

Sce Recent Discoveries concerning iJght, in muEitions of stars cmwdcd together, whose 
V., page 270, minuteness (m consequence of their prodigious 
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distance) stars to appear ooAfused to 

our uiuoiskU^;^^ 

At one ito results achieved by Lord 
BoseeVg^utfe telescope, gave rise to expecta- 
tio&a the uebulse might be resolved. It 

was cpa^deatly asserted that if any doubt was 
atiil ©utertaiued rcspectJiij? their resolvability, 
that doubt was very small indeed. At a later 
period, nevertheless. Lord Rosse had not yet 
completely succeeded in resolving the whole of 
Ctten’s nebula ; he expressed his hopes of being 
able to do so, and that was all. In spite of 
fiimilar efforts made by otlier astronomers, there 
still remain nearly four thousand unresolved 
nebulie; that is, nebulas in which it has not 
been possible to ascertain the existence of dis- 
tinct luminous bodies — 6t stars, in short. 

Two hypotheses have been started about the 
; nebulas. One assumes them to be clusters of 

j stars, so distant that their light becomes con- 

I fused into a faint blot or blur, which only re- 

j quires instruTuents of sufficient power to show 

I tne separate stars of which it is composed. 

! Eadi nebula was taken to be a little, or rather 

I a .partial universe, cojnpletc ia itself. This 

j theory, originally held by Galileo and Cassini, 

] has Lord liosse, Herschel, and others, amongst 

I Us modern supporters. 

j Other not Jess illustrious astronomers, as 
1 Halkv, Kepler, and Tyco Brahe, have main- 

j tained that true ncliulse do not consist of stars. 

I It is assumed that there exist in the heavenly 

spaces luminous masses of cloudy matter, wliicli, 
by slow and gradual condensation, nltimately 
become stars. According to this tlieory, the 
impossibility of resolving certain nebulm is 
owing, not to the weakness of our telescopes, 
but tK) the very nature of the object viewed. 
The well-ascertained variations of the forms and 
dimensions of certain nebulm, the assurance 
acouired by science that there exist heavenly 
bodies of all dimensions and all densities, the 
excessively slight density of the comets, and ; 
tlm. known laws of attraction, are so many pre- 
sumptions which argue in favour of this second 
hypothesis. Its extreme probability has been 
further confirmed by the application of the 
j spectral analysis. 

j It was a bold idea for weak and ephemera! j 
I man to investigate the nature of bodies outlying 
i on the uttermost verge of visible space, and bc- 
j longing to long-expired epociis of time. These 
; nebukc, whoso light is now being analysed — 
j these stars in wMch we have ascertained the 

E rmence of a number of earthly elements — may 
ave been extinguished, perhapi^ for thousands 
,! of years, or may have gone to illuminate other 
j regions of the heavens. In consequence of their 
prodigious distance, and the time their 
I requires to reach us, we may see them here after 
they have ceai^d to shine. Sight thus carries 
us back into penods of distant time, just as it 
conveys us forward into regions of distant space. 
^ We see distinctly, with our own living eyes, 
happening ages ago. The stars jre 
foru&j whstiui^rcling to Humboldt’s expression, the 
voices of the wafted hack to us. 


In Novehtber last^ Mr. Huggins read before 
the Royal Society an account of his experiment 
oh the light of the uebul®. ‘Spoctral analysis 
had. already taught us that, with the exception 
of a few trifling differences, a gitsat number of 
tbs fixed stars possess a physical constitution 
identical with that of the sun. Consequently, 
rismatic observation would appear to ho the 
est means of determining whetner there exist 
any essential difference between the fixed stars 
and the nebol®-— cither in the nature of ihtj 
matters composing thorn, or in the conditions 
under which their light is emitted. In short, 
this ingenious method promised to resolve the 
problem whether the structure of the nebulm is 
eom})arable to that of planets and stars; or 
whetlier they arc mere vapour . without any 
nucleus or denser consistency, and composed 
solely of cosmic matter of excessively feeble 
density. 

This is scarcely tlie place to describe the 
arran^^einent of Mr. Huggins’s optical apparatus. 
He selected for examination the iiebulm which 
offer small round or elliptical disks, and whicJi 
Sir John Herschel classed as planetary ncbulaj. 
There is little probability of their being re- 
solvable. Tlieir colour is green, and sometimes 
blue, and they present no sign of central con- 
densation. The first examined was a nebula of 
the Dragon. Its light, unlike that of all otlmr 
extra-terrestrial bodies, is not composed of rays 
having different decrees of refrangibility, and 
therefore does not lonn a spectrum. It is in 
great part mouochroinatic — that is, of one single 
colour; and after passing through tbb prism, it 
remains concentrated in one brilliant line. Care- 
ful examination discovered, besides, a second 
bright line separated from the first, by a dark 
interval; and afterwards, a third bright line, 
blit much fainter than the other two. The 
position of the first corresponds to azote ; that 
of the second to hydrogen; the third appears to 
belong to some unknown clement. It is close 
to one of the brilliant stripes observed in the 
speclrum of baryum. 

In the innjority of the other ucbuUe examined, 
the three bright rays have been seen in the same 
position ; in some few, a fourth stripe has been 
remarked. 

Such nebul®, our astronomer believes, can no 
longer bo regarded as clusters of suns resembling 
our sun and the fixed stars in their constitution, 
but as stars or astral bodies of a distinct form 
and peculiar constitution. Instead of being in- 
candescent bodies, in a solid or a liquid stale, 
transmitting light of Various refrangibilities 
through an atmosphere which intercepts a 
certain number of rays — which appears to be 
the constitution of our sun — ^tliey (or at least 
their luminous surface) ought probably to be, 
considered as enormous massesofgas mr luminoms 
vapour. As far as we know, it is only by matter 
in a gaseous state that , light can be emitted, 
having so limited a degree of refrangibility^ The , 
extreme 'simplicity of the structure of one of 
these ncbulaj is indicated by the three bright 
stripes, if we regard them as denoting tiie pre* 
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scuce of azote, fiydr(^ea, and some unknown 
sdbslance only, . 

Spectral ana^sis, tbereforc> renders probable 
tbe liypothfsis of a cosmic matter whose 
sncoessive oondensatiob^ baa given birth to the 
worlds which revolve, in space. It supports 
Lapiace*fl theory of the origin of our solar 
system $ that the nebulas are suns in the course 
of formation ; and that the organisation of 
matter is still going on before our - eyes, 
although at distances inconceivable ^ the 
human mind. 


THE REMEMBRANCES OP A CORNISH 
. VICAR. 

It has frequently occurred to my thoughts, 
that the events which have befallen me since 
my collation to this wild and remote vicarage, 
on the shore of the billowy Atlantic sea, might 
not be witliout interest to the reader of a more 
refthed and civilised region. When I was col- 
lated to the incumbeney in IS — , I found myself 
the first, resident vicar for more than a ceiittiry. 
My parish was a domain of about seven thou- 
sand acres, bounded, on the landward border, 
by the course of a curving river, which had its 
source in a sister-stream in a moorland spring 
within my territory, and flowing southward, 
divided two counties in its descent to the 
sea, Mv scawmrd boundary v-vs a slrefch of 
bold and rocky shore, an interchange of lofty 
lieadland and deep and sudden gorge, tlic 
clilfs varying from three hundred to four 
hundred and fifty feet of ])crpcndicular or 
gradual height, and the valleys gushing with 
torrents, whicii bounded rejoicingly towards the 
sea, and leaped at last, amid n cloud of spray, 
into the waters. So stern and pitiless is this iron- 
bound coast, that within theinemory of one man 
upwards of eiglity wrecks have been counted 
within a reach of fifteen miles, wit h only here 
and there the rescue of a living man. My people 
were a mixed multitude of smugglers, wreckers, 
and dissenters of various hue. A few simple- 
hearted farmers liad clung to the grey old 
sanctuary of the church and the* tower that 
l(X>ked along the sea, but the bulk of (lie people, 
in tlic absence of a resident vicar, had become 
the followers of the great preacher of the last 
century, who came down into Cornwall and 
persuaded the people to alter their sins. I 
was assured, soon after my arrival, by one of his 
disciples, who led the foray among my flock, 
that my “parish was so rich in resources for his 
benefit, that he called it, sir, the j^irden of our 
circuit.*^ The church stood on the glebe, and 
c1i6sc 5 by the sea. It was an old Saxon station, 
with additions of Norman structure, aud the 
total building, olthouldiof gradual erection, had 
been completed and Consecrated before the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The vicarage, 
built by myself, stood, as it were, beneath the 
sheltering shadow of the walls.and tower. My 
land extended thence to the shore. Here, like 
the Kehite, I had “ built my nest njjon tlm rock,” 


and here my days were to glide away afar from , 
the noise and bustle of the world, in ibat Which 
is perhaps the most thankless office in every 
generation, tlie effort to do good against tbefr 
will to our fellow-men- Mine was a.pcril(ms 
warfare. If I had not, like the apostle, to “ fight 
with wild beasts at Ephesus,” I liad to soothe 
the wrecker, to |;)ersaade the smuggler, and to 
“handle serpents,” in my intercourse with 
adversaries of many a kind. Tliank God ! tlie 
))romises which the clergy inherit from their 
founder cannot furl to be fulfilled. It was never 
propliesied that tiicy should be popular, or 
wealthy, or successful among men; but only 
that they “should endure to the end,” that 
“their generation should never pass away.^ 
Well has this word been kept ! 

Among my parishioners there were certain 
individuals who might be termed representative 
men ; quaiul and original characters, who 
enil)odied in their own lives the traditions and 
the usages of tlie. parish. One of these had 
been for full forty years a wrecker ; that is to 
say, a watcher of the sea and rocks for flotsam 
and jetsam, and other uucousidej;ed trifles 
whicli the waves might turn up to reward the 
zeal find vigilance of a patient man. His name 
was Peter Burrow, a man of harmless and 
desultory life, and by no means identified 
w h the cruel and covetous natives of the strand, 
with w'hom it was a matter of nastimo to lure a 
vessel ashore by a ireacherous liglit, or to with- 
hold succour frotn the seaman struggling with 
tlicsea. He was the companion of many of my 
walks, and the witness, with niyself, of more 
than emc thrilling aud perilous scencx Another 
of rny parish notorieties, the hero of contraband 
j adventure, and agent for the sale of smuggled 
I cargoes in bygone times, was Tristam Pentire, 

1 a name already known to the readers of these 
j pages under 5 heir former name of Household 
Words. "With a merry twinkle of the eye, and 
in a sharp and ringing tone, it was old TristanPs 
usage to recount for my instruction such tales 
I of wild udveulurc, and of “ derring do,” as would 
make the foot of an exciseman falter, and his 
(dicek turn pale. Jhit both these cronies of 
mine were men devoid of guile; and iu their 
most reckless of escapades innocent of mis- 
cliievous harm. It was not long after mv 
arrival in my new abode, that I was plunged all 
at once into the midst of a fearful scene of 
the terrors of the sea. About daybreak of an 
autumn day 1 was aroused by a knock at my 
bedroom door; it was followed by the agitated 
voice of a boy, a mcml^ec of iny household, 
“0, sir, there are deid men on Vicarage 
Rocks.” 

In a moment I was up, and in njy dreashig- 
gown find slippers rushed out. Tliere stood my 
lad, weeping bitterly, and holding out to me in 
his trembliug hands a tortoise alive. I fenmd* 
afterwards that he had grasin d it ou the beach, 
aud brouglit it in his hand as a strange and mar- 
vellous arrival from the waves,, but. in utter 
igudrauce of what it. might be. ,1 rAu across my 
glebe, a quarter of a mile, to the otiffSf sad 
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^ down a of tituroe imndFod feet 

to the bea^.' lit wiw indeed a -scene to .be 
looked on ;^C6 ^nly in a human life. On a 
ri4ge of r?^,' jost left bare by the falling tide, 
stood xnj own soryaut.; 4ie Jictd come out 
to see, , my Book of ewes, and had found the 
a^nl, wreck. There he stood, with two dead 
Sailm at his feet, whom he had just drawn out 
of the water stiff and stark. Tlie bay w^as 
tossing and seething with a tangled mass of 
ngging, sails, and broken fragments of a ship ; 
the billows rolled up yellow with corn, for the 
cargo of the vessel had been foreign wlioal. ; 
i j and ever and anou there came up out of the 
1 1 weaker, as though stretched out with life, a human 
! { hand and arm. It was the corpse of another sailor 
ij drifting out to sea. “Is there no one alive?** 
[j was my first question to my man. “I think 
there is, sir/^ he said, “ for just now I thought 1 

I i he.ud a cry.** I made haste in the direction he 
j ' pointed out, and 011 turuing a rock, just where 
1 ; a brook of frcch water fell towards the sea, 

I I there lay the bmiy of a mandn a seaman’s garb. 

1 1 He had reached tlie water, faint with thirst, but 
j j was too much exhausted to swallow or drink, 
i ! HciOpened his .eyes at our voices, and as lie saw 
;! me kuining over liiru in niy cassock-shaped 
i| dressing-gown, he sobbed, with a piteous cry, 

“Oh, mon pere, mou pere!** Gradually Jie 
1 1 revived, and when he had fully come to himself 
i I with the help of cordials and food, wc gal herocl 
1 from him the mournful talc of his vessel anfl 
j her wreck. Ifc was a Jersey man by birth, and 
I had been shipped at llio, on the liomeward 

I voyage of the vessel from the port of Odessa 

with'corn. » 1 had sent in for brandy, a?id was 

I pouring it down his throai , when my parishioner, 
reter liorrow, arrived. He assisted, at my rc- 

; i quest, in the charitable oliicc of restoring the 
I J exhausted stranger, but wlicu he was refreslud 
; ! and could stand upon his fcet, 1 remarked that 
■j peter did not seem so elat(',d as in common 
;; decency I expected he would be. The reason 
j J soon transpired. Taking iiic aside, he whis})ered 

I I in my ear, “Now, sir, I beg your pardon, but if 
|j you’ll take my advice, now that the man is 
‘ j come to himself, if 1 were you I would let him 
! go his way wherever he will. If you take him 
‘ : into yourTiouse, he’llsurely do you some harm.** 
!j Seeing my surprise, he vvout on to explain. 

• “ You daii*t know, sir,** he said, “ the saying on 
' ; our coast : 

i Save a stranger from the sea, 

! And he'll turn your enemy, 

j' Thep waa one Coppijiger cast ashore from 
, i a brig that struck up at Hartland, 011 Ihe Poijit. 

! j Parmer Hamlyn dragged him out of the water 
and took him home, and was very kind to him. 
j Lord, sir; he never would leave the house again. 

; He lived jy^the folks a whole year, and at 

dast, lo ||Hpiold! he married the farmer’s 
daughtcrV^PRnct]!, and spent all lier fortin 

at last be would 

^HIIk father 

. dbwn with more money. Thefold 

•' wished he*d let Coppinger 

- — 

. .. - - 
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lie where he was in the and never kid a 
finger on him to save* his , life. , Ay, and divera 
moite Tve heerd of tiiat never hr^ht no good 
; to they that saved them/^ . 

" And did you ever yourself, peter,’* said i, ' 

being, as you Imve told me, a wrecker so many 
years— did you oversee a poor fcUow clambomg 
u.p the rock where you stood, and just able to 
roach your foot or hand, /did you ever fiherve him 
back into the sea to be drowned .^’* 

“NO| declare I never did- And I do 
believe, sir^ if I ever had done such a thing, and . 
given so much as one push to a man in such a 
case, I think verily that al’terwards I should 
have been troubled and uncomfortable in my 
mind.*’ 

“ Well, notwithstanding your doctrine, Peter,’* 
said 1, “we will lake charge of tliis poor fellow, 
so do you lead him into the vicarage and order 
a bed for him, and wait till I come in.” I re- 
turned to the scene of death and danger, where . 
my man awaited me. lie had found, in mldition 
io the two corpses, another dead body, jammed 
umicr a rock. i>y this time, a crowd of people 
had arrivt‘d from the laud, and at my request 
they ])egau to search anxiously for the deaa. It 
was, iudeed, a ierrible scene. The vessel, a 
brig of five hundred tons, had struck, fia we 
afterwards found, at three o’clock that ntoniiug- 
nigiil, ttuil by tlie time the wreck was discovered 
she had been shattered into broken pieces by 
tiu* fury of the sea. Tlie rocks and the winter 
bristled with fragments of mast and spar and 
nuAt limbers; the cordage lay about in tangled 
I masses. The rollers tumbled m volumes of 
corn, the wheatcu cargo ; and amidst it all the 
bodies of the helpless dead, that a few brief 
hours before had walked the deck the stalwart 
’masters of their ship, turned their poor dis- 
figured faces tow^ard tlm sky, pleading for sepul- 
! turn. We made a tcm])orary bier of the broken 
planks, and laid thereon the corpses, decently 1 
arranged. As the vicar, I led the way, and my | 
people followed with ready zeal as bearers, and j 
in sad procession we carried our dead up the 
steep clijST, by a difficult path, to await, in a room 
a1 my vicarage wliich 1 allotted them, the iu- 
qiK^si-. The ship and her cargo were, as to any 
tangible value, utterly lost. 

The people of the shore, after liavmg done 
tlieii* V>est to search for survivors and to discover 
the lost bodies, gathered up fragments of the 
wreck for fuel, and shouldered them away; 
not, perlmps a lawful spoil, but a vciaal trans- 
gression when compared with the remembered 
cruelties of Cornisli wreckers. Then eusiw^d my 
interview with the rescued man. His name was 
Le Dainc. I found liim refreshed, and coUeoted, 
and grateful. He told me his Tale of the Sea. 

The captain and all the crew but hiimelf were 
from Arbroal li, in Scotland, To that harbour ^ 
the vessel belonged. She had been away on a 
two years* voyage, omT>loyed in the Jtfedifor* 
ranean trade. She hud loaded last at Odessa. 

She touched at Kio, and there Le Daine, who 
had been sick in the hospital, but recovered, 
had joined hpr: There, also, the .captain had 
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' Pt Portiigaese ^eo&i ^ to this man^ m 

one.link m a ^ain xd ^oauses, tho loas of the 
veaael might he aik^ed. He had hcea wounded 
in a street quarrd the oijSfld; tcfore the ressel 
sailed from Eio, mad lay disabled and useless in 
his cabin throughout the homeward Toyage. At 
Falmouth, whttiier they were bound for ordersi 
the nook died. The eajytain and all the crew, 
except the cabin-boy, went ashore to attend the 
fuucraJ. During their absence the boy, handling 
in lus curiosity the barometer, had broken the 
tube, aiTid the whole of the quickeilver had run 
out. Had this instrument, the pulse of the 
storm, been preserved, the crew would have 
received warning of the sudden and unexpected 
hurricane, and "might have stood out to sea. 
Wliereas, they were caught in the chops of the 
Channel, and thus, by this small incident, the 
vessel and tlie mariners found their fate on the 
rocks of a remote headland in my lonely parish. 
1 caused Le Daiue to relate in detail the closing 
I events. 

I We received orders,” he said, at Falmouth 
j to make for Gloucester to discharge. The 
! caplttiii, and mate, and another of the crew, 

[ were to be married on their return to their 

j native town. They wrote, therefore, to Arbroath 
I from Falmouth, to annouuce their safe arrival 
{ there from Umir two years* voyage, their inicnded 
i course to Gloucester, and thmr hope in about a 
week to JUTive at Arbroath for welcome there.” 
But in a day or two after this joyful letter, 
j there arrived in Arbroath u leaf torn" out of my 
I jiocket-book, and addressed *‘To tlic Owners of 
the Vessel,” wiili^ the brief and thrilling tidings 
written by myself in pencil, 1 hat I wrote among 
tlie fragments of tlicir wrecked vessel, and that 
the whole crew, except one man, were lost ** upon 
.my rocks.” My note spread a general dismay 
in Arbroath, for the crew, from the clannish 
relationship among the Scotch, were connected 
w ith a large number of the inhabitants. But to 
return to the touching details of Le Daine. 

“ We rounded the Land*s End,” he said, 
that night all well, and came up Channel with 
a fair wind. The capiaiu turned in. It was my 
I watch. 'All at once, a])oui nine at niglit, it 
began to blow in one moment as if the "storm 
burst out by signal; tlje wund went mad; our 
Canvas burst in bits, Wc reeved fresh sails; 
they wont also. At last we were under bare 
poles. The captain had turned out when the 
storm begatn He sent me forward to look out. 
for Lundy Light* 1 saw your cliff,” (This was 
a bluff and broken headland just by the southern 
boundary of my own glebe*) I sung out. Laud. 

1 had hardly done so when she struck witii a 
blow, and stuck fast, Tlicu the caj)iain sung 
^ out, ' All hands fo the maiutoj),* and we all \vt*ut 
up. The captain folded his anus, and stood bv, 
silent;” . 

Here I, asked liim, anxious to know how they 
expressed themselves in such a time, But what 
vras s^id afterwards, Le Daiue;?” 

Not one wrord, sir ; ijuly* once, when the 
long boat went over, I said to the skipjwr, ‘ Sh, 
tile boat is gone/ But he made no answ^er.” 


How acenrate was Byron^a paiirting : 

Then shrieked the timid, and etood still 

At last there came on a drc?adful wave/inast- 
top high, and away went the mast by the bc^, 
and wc with it, into the sea. I gave myself up. 

1 was the only man pa the ship" that could not 
swim, so where I fell in the water tlierc I lay, 

I felt the Mwes beat me and send me on. At 
last tiicrc w^as a rock nnder my hand. I clung 
on. Just them I saw AUck Kant, one of our 
crew, swimming past. I saw him lay his hand 
on a rock, and" 1 sun" out, ^ Hold on, Alick !* 
but a wave rolled and sw^ him away, and I 
never saw hrs face more. 1 was beaten onward 
and onward among the rocks and the tide, and at 
last I felt the ground with my feet. I scrambled 
on. 1 saw the cliff, steep and dark, above my 
head. 1 climbed tip until I reached a kind of 
platform with grass, and there 1 fell down flat • 
upon my face, and cither 1 fainted away or 1 
fell asleep. There I lay a long time, andVhcsn 
I awoke it was just the break of day* There 
was a little yellov; flower just under my head, j 
and when 1 saw that I knew I wm on dry land.” j 
This was a plant of the Bird*s-foot clover, called j 
iu old times Our Lady’s Finger. He went on : i 
I could sec no house or sign of people, and j 
the country looked to me bke some wild and | 
desert island. At last I felt very thirsty, juid I ' 
tried to get down towwds a valley where I | 
thought I should find water. But before I 
could roach ii I fell and grew faiiir again, and 
there, thunk God, sir, you found me.” * 

Such was Lo l;)alne*s sad and simple story, 
and no one couhl listen unmoved or without "a 
strong feeling of iutcrest and compassion for the 
poor solitary survivor of his shipmates and crew. 
The coroner arrived, held his 'quest, and the 
usual vci’dict of Wrecked and cast ashore,” 
empowered me to inter the dead sailors, found 
oiui future, from the same vessel, wutli the ser- 
vice in the Trayer Book for the Burial of riic 
Dead. Tin’s decency of sepulture is the result 
of a somewhat recent statute, passed in the 
reign of Gcurgc the Third. Beiorc that time, 
it was iiir common usage of the coast to dig, 
just above high-water mark, a pit on the shore, 
and therein to ciist, without inquest or religious 
rite, the carcases of shipwrecked men. My 
first funeral of those lost mariners was a touch- 
ing and striking scene. The throe bodies first 
found wTre luiritid at the same time. Behind 
the colFins, ns t hey were solemnly bome along 
the aisle, walked the solitary mourner, Le Daine, 
weeping bitterly and aloud. Other eyes were 
moisi, for who could hear niisofte nod the greet- 
ing of tlic Church to these strangers from the 
sea? and the “touch that makes the whole 
eailh kin,” in the hope we breathed that we, 
loo, might one day “ rest as these out brethren 
did” ? It was wcll-nigh too much for those who 
served that day. Nor was the interest subdued 
when, on the Sunday, after the wreck, at the 
apliointed place in tile service, jUsl before the 
General Thanksgiving, Le Daine iose up from 
his place, npproaclied" the altar, and uttered in 
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an audible but brokeAytilcej kk thauksgiviug for 
his singular and safe deliverance from the perils 
of the sea« /■ * ^ i 

The tait Qi( the sermon that day demands its 
historyv,: Bonie time before^ a vessel, the Hero 
of Liverpool, was seen in distress, in the offing 
of a liei^houring harbour, during a storm. The 
ore^^ mistaking a signal from the beach, betook 
tbetnselves to their boat. It foundered, and the 
Whole ship’s company, twelve in number, were 
drowned in sight of the shore. But the stout 
ship held together, and drifted on to the knd, 
so nnshattered hj tlie sea, that the coast -^lard, 
who went immediately on board, found the fire 
burning in the cabin. When tlie vessel came to 
be examined, they found in one of the berths a 
Bible, and between its leaves a sheet of paper, 
whereon some recent hand Imd transcribed verses 
the twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty- 
third of tJie thiriy-tliird chapter of Isaiah. The 
lame hand had also marked ilie passage with a 
line of ink along the margin. The name of the 
owner of the book was also found inscribed on 
the flyJeaf. He was a youth of eighfeen years 
of age, the son of a widow, and a staiemeni 
under his name recorded that the Bible was “ a 
reward for his good conduct in a Sunday school.” 
This text, so identified and enforced by a hand 
that soon after grew cold, appeared strangely 
and strikingly adapted to the funeral of sliij)- 
wrecked men ; and it was therefore chosen as 
the theme for our solemn day. The very hearts 
of the people seemed hushed to hear it, and 
every eye was turned towards Le Daine, who 
bowed his head upon his bauds and wept. These 
are the words ; “ But there the glorious Lord 
will be unto us a place of broad rivers and 
streams ; wlierein shall go no galley with oars, 
neither shall gallant sliip pass lliercby. For the 
Lord is our judge, tlie Lord is our lawgiver, 
the Lord is our king ; he will save us. Tliy tack- 
lings are loosed ; they could not well streiigthcu 
tlieir mast, they could not spread the sail: 
then is the prey of a great spoil divided ; the 
lame take tiie prey.” Slmll 1 lie forgiven for 
the vaunt, if 1 declare that there was not literally 
a single face that day unmoistened and un- 
moved P Few, indeed, could have borne, with- 
out deep emot ion, to see and hear Le Daiiwj. 
He remained as my guest six weeks, and during 
the whole of this time we sought diligently, and 
at last found the whole crew,- nine in number. 
They were discovered, some under rocks, jam- 
med in by tlie force of tlic water, so that it took 
son^etimes several ebb-tides, and tlie strength of 
many hands, to extruiate the corpses. The cap- 
tain I caftae upon myself, lying placidly upon 
his back, with his arms folded in the very ges- 
ture which Lo Daine liad described as he stood 
amid the crew on the maintop. The hand of 
the spoiler was about to assail him, when I 
suddenly appeared, so that I rescued him un- 
tcmched. Bach handgiitik^ a sm^dl pouch or 


jched. Bach hai^ 
One coiitaine^H 
0 little log*reckoH 
4:‘thoughis were TM 
mk Hhip, and hiP 


sm^dl pouch or 
His; the other held 
Krass; so that ^ his 
jjrduty to his owners 
«t efforts for rescue 


and defence- He had been manifiastlv lifted hy 
a billow and hurled against a rook, ana so slain ; 
for the victims of our erufel sea ai’e sddow 
drowned, but beaten to death by violence and 
the wrath of the billows. We gathered toge- 
ther one poor fellow in five parts ; his limbs 
had been wrenclied off, and his body rent. 
During our search for his remains, a man came 
up to me with something in his hand, inquiring, 
“Can you tell me, sir, what this is? Is it a 
part of a man P It was the mangled seaman’s 
heart, and we restored it reverently to its jdacc, 
where it had once beat high with life and 
courage, with thrilling hope and sickening fear. 
Two or three of the dead were not discovered 
for four or five weeks after the wreck, and 
these had become so loathsome from decay, that 
it \Aas at peril of health and life to perform the 
last duties we owe to our brothcr-rnen. But 
heai’ts and hands were found for the work, atid 
at last the good ship’s company, captain, mate, 
and crew% were laid at rest, side by side, beneath 
our churchyard trees. Groups of grateful letters 
from Arbroath are to this day among the most 
cherished memorials of my escritoire. Some, 
w ritten b;^ the friends of the dead, are marvel- 
lous proofs of the good feeling and educated 
abilities of the Scotch people. One from a 
father breaks off in irrepressiulo pathos, wdth a 
burst of “0 my soul my son!” We placed at 
the foot of the captain’s grave tlnj figure-head 
of his vessel. It is a carved image, lii‘e-size, of 
his native Caledonia, in the garb of her country, 
with stvord and shield. 


‘aKFT HIS IIOMK.” 

He left us all one bright Juno dawn, 
Taking his watch down from the nail, 

Just as he aluays used to do; 

Leaning his hoe against the rail 
As he turned round to kiss our George 
(Who ran to jmsh the gate), and bent 
A curious kind of look at mo 
And little Bessy, as he went. 

He picked a tuft of hollyhock, 

Then gave a sigh, and one more look, 

As Yont the elm^lree in the lane 

The shuddering willows three times shook. 

I heeded not tlie warning then. 

’Twas ten years since, this very day, 

That KobeVt left us all alone, 

And took yon path, the Hindon way. 

Sometimes, when ’mid the brooding mists- 
That sbroud the valley and' the lake, 
Looms through the golden harvoat moon,, 
And glows o’er down, and hill, and bi:uk«, 
I think 1 see him in the dusk, 

When George is playing at tlic door, 

And spring to meet his wekoniing arni&ir 
As 1 have done so oft before. 

Or some morn in the harvesit-tinie, 

As when he left me, he wiB' come, 

Bleeting me down a row of 
And we shall hurry laughing home. 
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An^ our boy vitb ki^uos, then 
lloll tike bis faVouirtte seat and tell 
' 'Of bis tnystorfous wanderings, 

And wbat tbe day be. left befi^. 

Sbhictimes I dream I see a man/ 

Hfs back towards me, by a brook 
Full of swift-darting tront, whose dns 
Flash past the weed-drifts as 1 look. 

A dying fish flaps on the grass — 
Then, led by something that I sec, 

1 steal still closer to his side: 

He turns. 0, gracious God, *tis lie 1 

Or-T' think not of it, my worn heart, 
Some winter's night, when 1 am old, 
There’ll come a beggar lame and bent. 
And pale and shivering with the cold. 
.And wdien 1 bring bin: to the fire, 
He*n call me by the fondling name 
Ho used to twenty years ago, — 

O, should I know him if be camo ? 

Dear George, if father should return 
When 1 am under church 3 'ard grass, 
Tell him how oft 1 spoke of him, 

And take him out that be may pass 
Near where I lie asleep, and see 
If the tears fjill for her he left. 

0, agony of lingering grief!*— 

Yet, George, I am not quite bereft. 


AKTIPICIAL FERTILm. 


Amongst the tens of thousands of Englishmen 
who daily consume their allowance of flour and 
flesh, the majority believe that grass grows w'itli- 
oui care, and that if larul be ploughed or digged 
and sowm, a profitable crop will feJIow as a 
matter of course. On the other hand, a select 
and scmi-scieiitific few', in equal ignorance, de- 
nounce the stuj)i(lity of niodcni farmers, and 
rhapsodise (out of a book they do not under- 
stand) on some scheme for carrying tlie ferti- 
lisers of hundreds of acres in a waistcoat pocket, 
or for converting into a revenue counted in 
millions, the black streams that flow through 1 lie 
sewws of our great cities. Yet there is auspice 
of truth in both these crude notions. 

In a new touutry, where laud is cheap and 
labour dear, colonists natunilfy settle on the 
most fertile soils. In tiic more genial climates, 
oA such soils the rudest cultivation will ])ro- 
duce an abundant corn crop. The settler in 
the Westeru States of America and in Australia 
digs a hole with his hoe, scatters, and covers up 
a low seeds, measures tiie length of Ihc hoo/s 
handle, repeats the process, and, with no more 
trouble, in due time gathers an ample return of 
Indian corn. In India and China, if the soil be 
merely scratched and irrigated, almost any crop 
may be grown. The tropical air is loadecl with 
the eleriionts of fertility. 

Not so in our colder and long-Cultivatcd lati- 
tudes. Tliere the rich alluvial soils wliich yield 
ricldy year after year without artificial assistance, 
are rare and precious. The great mass of. the 
farm-land of this country gives back in propor- 


tion as it .receives, requiring, to make the most j ! 

f rofltablc return, not only careful cultivafeioh by j ; 
and, or horse, or steam power, or all andiptber I 
meohanical aids to fertility, hut a constant IfteirUl j ' 
supply of home-made or purchased manure, and j 
purchased food for their live stock— generally f 

of all three, | 

From very early ages, all cultivating tribes : 
have, more or less, imperfectly attempted 1o 'j 
maintain and increase the fertility of soils by ; ■ 
two modes— by rest, or, speaking technically, ■ 
by fallow, and by manure. On a great part of 
tlic farm-land of France and Germany half is ■ 

alternately in fallow'. These two methods were - 

used for thousands of years before chemists j 

discovered what it was that manure gave back ! 

to the soil, and why certain soils were rein- | 

vigorated by a cessation of cropping. The ) 
Chinese practised manuring before Rome was ; 
built, but the climate of China, especially as f 
regards rain fall and sun, removes tliat cdtiniry^ ll 
from any useful comparison with European'^ ij 
culture. The Romans, the most Careful and > 

exact of agriculturists (whose practices are ! 

minutely recorded by Columella)^ made all pos- I 

! sible use of fallows^ but failed to understand ! 

i the necessity of manufacturing farm -yard i 

! manure, by feeding live stock on food rich in 
i fertilhing agents, and thus they reduced lands i , 
i from which they drew their supplies of com, to 
barrenness. The late Mr. Thomas Gisborne, a ■ 
very competent authority both as a Latinist ' 
and agriculturist, slates that the Roman agri- 
cultural course was, with luiriial exceptions, a : 
crop of grain and fallow. Every year one- 
half pf the arable land was in grain, one-half 
ill fallow ; arable land was manured only once ! 
in six years, and in tliai period bore three grain • 
crops and one green crop — rather hard usage. ! 
It is true tliat Romau WTil-crs on agriculture I .. 
give very minute directions for husbanding i 
manure and manure-making articles, but a i; 
large portion of wdiat was collected was do- |, 
voted to vines, olives, and other fruit. The j 
results were, that in the course of half a cen- j ’ 
fury the returns of corn decreased from fifteen j ^ 
for one in the lime of Varro, to four for one j j 
in the time of Columella, and every later writer j j 
comjdaias of the diminishing produce, and thus 
while the price of com rose from three slaUings 1 1 
and sixpence to ten shillings iu the time of !( 
Cato, and sixty shillings the quarter lii the | ' 
time of riiny, and while the cost of labour did 1 j 
not increase, the selling price and rent of land j 
steadily declined. In England— in spite of the » 
ominous prophecies of a distinguished and 
angry foreign chemist, who, great in general ! 
principles, has always failed miserably when j 
descending to give practical advice— the reverse ] 
of all this has taken place iu t his country. Tlie I 
price and rent of land and labour have risen ! 
fi’om generation to generation during the last 
hundred years, and the amount of produce 1 
acre lias been very materially increased on light 
and naturally baiTcn soils by the use of farm 
aiid*artilicial manures, mid on stiff clay by the 
use of thorough draining and deep cultivation. 
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but do not hope to inmasc : 

erop^ to provent them from ; 

The OEngfisbuiati fully maintains,^ 
and.; in half a ccntajy has largely increase^, his ! 
per 

In modem fanning of the highest order 
OB mar liglit lands— that order that raises the 
greatest possible amount of corn aud meat from 
A . given space — ^the land is constantly treated, i 
not as a mine of wealth, to be cemtinualiy worked 
by the spade or the plough, according to the 
(iroam of poets, but as a mere sponge, with 
which fertility is annually iiiflltered m the shape 
of manures, in order to be extracted in the shape 
of crops. As long as the average supply of food 
in England was equal to tlie average "demand, 
farm^ips were content to farm by the rule of 
♦thumb — that is, by making use of the experience 
of their forefathers and their neighbours; but 
when the demand exceeded the supply, when 
they were invited to buy manures £is well as 
seeds, they were conipellcd to consult the 
chemist, and learn the reason why of many 
operations they had long blindly and often suc- 
cessfully followed. At the same time, it must j 
be admitted that according to the experience of 
most exact obsciTcrs there must be some 
material difference between the effect of culti- 
vation under a British and an lialian climate. 
Wc have plenty, of light sandy soils, like im - 1 
portant districts in Koriblk, Bedfordshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Lincolnshire, which, without 
sheep, root culture, oil-cake, and artificial ma- 
nure, would rapidly revert to the condition of 
the barren wastes from which they were re- 
claimed by liberal landlords and cnlcqjris- 
ing tenants, but we can find no instances in 
which a fair loamy soil of average fertililj^ 
cleverly cultivated, has ever been actually ex- 
hausted. 

Mi;. T. B. Lawes, who has expended upwards 
of twenty thousand pounds in agricultural ex- 
periments on his estate of Bothainstead, which 
nave been carefully recorded in the Journal of 
the lioyal Agricultural Society, grew wheat for 
twenty years on one acre of fair loamy soil ; the 
result was sixteen bushels the first year, seven- 
teen and a quarter bushels tlic lust year, and an 
average of sixteen and a quarter bushels during 
the twenty years. I 

Thirty years ago — pcrlmns if we were to 
write twenty-five wc sliould he nearer the mark ' 
—-the famiex relied for keeping up the fertility 
. of his farm almost entirely on sliecp feeding and 
Ivis farm*yard manure ; he did not always take 
great care of that. If he lived, say in the mid - 1 
land counties, he heard, perhaps, iliat the 
Cheshire dairymen were using bones, or if in the 

S England, man lime, but he had no means 
ig whether either w ould suit his mid- 1 
ts. It was the gradual increasing use | 
ial, or rather portable, nmnurcs, tliai 
iduced Ihei^mer to the chemist. ‘'The 
acquaintance, whiclnfeerned very unpromising at 


first, has ripeiaefi into m mtrmiile iBd kutually 
profitable .connexion. , I^e of <cake, 
bone-dust, and other than fai^ard ok such; ac- 
cidental manure as seaweed or sprats, grew up 
hr imperceptible degapees loi® before farmers 
obtained any other guide than experienoe of the 
special value of anch kind of fertiliser. Thus in 
the west of England, from immemorial times, 
lime was used with great effeot, especially in re- 
claiming waste land, for fime has a double value, 
first in assisting tohunl up and decay exuberant 
balf-dead vegetable matter of peaty and oilier 
soils, and next as supplying itself to soils where 
lime— an important constituent — was absolutely 
wanting. 

We have no authentic record of how bones 
first came to be tried as a manure. There is a 
vague story that the first experiment was acci- 
dtirttally made of an aooumulation of borsc- 
boncs near a kennel of Yorkshire fox-hounds. 
At any rate, in the time of Arthur Young, 
jthe Cheshire fanners found out that ba’oken 
[and crushed bones had a great effect in restor- 
ing the fertility of j)astures exhausted by cen- 
turies of feeding for dairy purposes. We know 
now that bone-dust restores to pastures the 
ver}' constituents— phosphate of lime — that arc 
removed by milk, butter, and cheese ; but the 
practice was pursued long before the chemical 
reason was cliscovered. From dairy pastures 
crushed and ground bones found their way to 
the tumip-fielas, which were coming into use on 
every good farm a hundred years ago. The 
bones seemed to complete a circle of treatment 
that came intb use about the same time. Turnips 
fed sheen, which, before root cultivation was in- 
Irodiiced, could only be fed in winter on liay, a 
scarce, expemsivc food. The sheep’s manure 
fertilised the soil while feeding, and prcpai-ed it 
for the corn crop in the following year. As this 
style of sheep cultivation was earned out on the 
heaths, wolds, and commons of Cambridge, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire, where fann- 
iyard manure ^yas not too plentiful, the bones 
came in, well distributed by a rude drill, to swell 
the turnips that were to feed the manure-distri- 
buting sheep. Very soon the bone-land farmers 
found the advantage, addin" to the flesh and 
improving the manure, by giving ^peas, corn, ami 
eventually oil-cake, to their flocks. 

Sir riumphry Davy’s ingenious speculations 
wore the foundation of a school of agricultural 
chemistry, but to his suggestions only a select 
few farmcis paid any attention. Amongst them 
was, however, Mr. Coke of Holkham, who sixty 
years ago drilled in turnip-seed, and used large 
quantities of purchased rape-cake as manure. 
But be and his tenants, with the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Lord Yarborough, Mr. Chaplin, mid their 
tcuauls, stood almost alone for the next twenty 
years in iliis astounding extravagance and daring 
innovation. 

The importance of the portable manure trade, 
and the profession of an agricultural chemist, 
date from 1835, "when a Liverpool merchant im- 
ported a cargo of Peruvian guano, the most 
concentrated, and powerful of portable manures. 
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Qntm U l)ir^ £ci^^ on fish nwi^jr in m^pi, M ’we add ntsw maloidaV ^nnd 

irx iddi^jki m&to m de^srt b^ ait^figits ^onstitiitioii add to 

i^taods m tk§ 06 i»^ in tivoness*. Itofiien hapi^ns tliat^sork poa^ 

the tmmt year nitmtenf socU and oilier portable most of the character of fertility are defe^vc 
manure was also ilsforied from South America, m one or two essential constituents ; 'by adding 
Cheriiista analysed guano, and found it richer in these, the quality of the land is gristly im- 
j ammonia, the principal element in fertilising proved. Few soils are equally fitted to grow 
; corn crops, than any btlier known substance, e\(^ kind of crop. For instance, clay soils, 

* 5 ut» although farmers had not then j-eaclied which vriil produce five crops of com with 

; their present state of confidence in cheriiists, little or no manure, do not yield the best 

I they were rapidly converted, in spite of the crops of turnii) 8 . Turnips will flourish where 

patriotic speeches of haters of innovation, by corn fails, while lime soils are particularly 

the sight of great crops grown with the liclj) of favourable to clover, pease, and other legu- 

^ guano by the side of poor crops grown with- uiinous plants. A complete soil, on the con- 

i out. tmry, will produce vrith almost equal luxuriance 

j In 1839, Professor Liebig had suggested the every kind of crop/’ 

' applicalion of sulphuric acid to bones for tlie In theory, any soil may be rendered perfect 
I ptu*pose of producing “ super-phosphate oflime,” and complete; in practice, the improvement 

the leading element in root crops, llis surges- must be liiuiiexi by the cost, especially of carriage. 

! tion was first applied on a commercial scale by It would require on some soils forty shillings of 

1 a young Hertfordshire squire, wliose favourite 5 ])ecial manure to grow twenty sliillings of pro-’ 

ij pursuit, iiad been chemistry ev(m when an duce. 

W undergraduate at Oxford. HLs agricultural In the transition stage of British agriculture, 
j flomiexions and position, as one of tlie council say between 1 S*M and 1855, there was an 
of the Ilt)yal Agricultural Society, brought ini o axiom, which, from the tnoulh of a squire 
I notice La we’s super-phosphate” as a portable of the old school, addressing, say, a party 
manure which crops could absorb more quickly of Northamptonshire farmers, never failed to 
( than even bone-dust. Super-phosphate of lime bring down repeated rounds of applause: 

I supplied a want long felt by ihc root-grower of ‘‘Nothing like muck.” Of course this axiom 
I j a portable manure which could be applied when wtus accompanied by contemptuous reference to 
il and where required to fertilise the jdant at a guano and other foreign, rubbish. It was re- 
: I critical time, and push foiward it.s leaves beyond served for the chemists to show the true value, 
i chance of injiirv from the “destructive lly.” the true mode of manufactyring, preserving, 

I Stimulated by the steady demand, bones were and appl>dng the invaluable home-made manturc. 

' imported from every country in tlie world, cjjpe- It the Jioyal Agricultural Society had done 
j cituly from the plains of South Aiuericn, where noildng else than give the world tlie benefit of 
Ij at that time beasts were slaughtered for tlicir the experiments of their chemists, Brofessors 
I i hides and tidlow only. Next, the geologist came Way and Voeleker, the vast cost of its mainte- 
■j to tlie assistance of tlie agricultural chemists, nance would have been amply repaid. 

J 1 and fossils, coprolites, and ap})allic were found. Dr. Voeleker states broadly that no amount 
: vvhen ground and submitted to the action of of artificial manure, however skilfully mixed 
; j sulphuric acid, to yield a less soluide but still and prepared, can ever imitate or supersede the 
' useful phosphate of lime. use of farm-yard dung. But artificial manures 

j The introduction of these two eminently will often supply, within the short time required 
portable manures, the one ammonitical, the other for starting and maturing a crop, aumnt which 
phosphatic, producing evident and extraordinary no quautiiy of farm-yard manure could supply in 
; effects, created a new class of manufaeiurcrs, who, the time. For example, the essential of a good 
by the manipulation of bones, flesh, blood, and corn crop is ammonia or nitrogen, of a root 
i other waste material containing iiitjrogeu and crop phosphate of lime ; both these constituents 
! the phosphates, with an advuixUirc of guam?, arc found in well-rotted farm-yard manure. But 
j produced ammouiacal and pliosphalic ninnures to get one pound of ammonia we must take 
I of more or less value for each desci'ipiion of crop, one hundred and thirty-seven pounds, and to 

I com, roots, clover, beans or grass. Amongst get a pound of phosphate of lime one hundred 
these manufacturers wore many abh^ and honest pounds of well-made dung, while wc can get 
men, who .maintain their posiiion to this day. both iii about twenty pounds of artificial ma- 

j But there were also a crowd of impostors, w ho nure. What arc called exhaustive crops are 
palmed upon the credulous farmers, at an uppa- those which draw the greater pari of their nu- 
ren% low price, worllflcss stuff bearing in triment from the surface — for instance, flax ; but 
; colour and smell a very close resemblance to the chemist has taught the fai-mer that after a 
; mlly valuable rnanuinss. And it was in this crop of flax an excellent crop of wheat may bo 
i way ^that farmers first l)ogan to consult the grown l»y a top dressing of guano, which , sup- 
i I chemist, and place confidence in the inquiries of ports and stimulates Wie young wlieat crop 
ij science. What farmers had to Icani is very until it has had time to send down its rootlets, 

I I JMJatly explabied in the following passage from and drink up the ample stores of fertility a vail- 
1 1 Qibsoi/s.IlAnd Book of Agriculkiral Chemistry: able in weU-oultivated soil. 

ij applying manures, wa not only put biujk The advantages, then, that have been derived 
j I luto tiie soil tlio fertility that has^ been taken from the discovery and invention of wliat, for 
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opnvenieiiee, we wiU eaS 6{;r);i%iil manures, are crops of grain, if well decj^JT eattivated, with 
threefold. First, j^ortabnij^ Ihey can be easily little or no manure—such is tlie. aptitude of 
applied to^a by the drill, or broad- these soils to assimilate the vast .stores of am- 

cast, as a tcro and they can be econo- monia floating in the atmospbere. Tt is on such 

mie^y where little farm- soils tliat steam cultivation plays an important 

yard iftAnure ia toadc, and where, from the part, - ; 

ste^pob^raotar^oF the ground* carting manure On the general riiu of clay soils, the use of 
is costly. Next, they supply a stimulant solid lo^ straw farm manm’e is essential iu a 
i|t,n|9i^tive concentrated form, which secures, nmohanical point of view ; it helps to mal^c the 
at/idiportant periods and to the very place soil loose, and reduce it, hi. conjunction with the 
v?»nM» vegetation; and, lastly, ihey in- plough or the steam cultivator,. to the fine tiltJi, 
duce farmers to study and adapt the culti- the porous disintegrated slate, whicli is the 
vation of their forms to the character of the great object of the husbandman in northern and 
soil* weeping climates. . 

It- was soon found that artificial manures About the same time that purchased portaWo 
w^ere wasted when applied on undrained, iU- ammouiacal and pliosphatic manures were in- 
cultivated soils* It did not suit farmers to have trodiiccd to the farmers of this country, an 
a manure for which they had paid eight or ten exceedingly ingenious gentleman, the late Mr, 
pounds a ton in hard cash wooshed away from Smith of Dcuustoii, who had in turn been a 
the undrained surface by the first heavy shower; farmer and a mauufucturer, and experkmced 
thus, the sale of artificial manures stimulated equal ill ‘success and displayed equally extraor- 
the extension of thorough drainage. It was diiiary inventive ingenuity in both pursuifis, 
also found that a thorough trituration of the thought he had discovered a systfun which, 
soil was essential to produce the utmost benefit had it realised all his expectations, would have 
from artificial manures. Clean cultivation was beeii somctl\iug very like agricultunil perpetual 
an obvious part of form economy, because it motion. 

would not pay to grow weeds witli manure that He found at Edinburgh a truly ^^Foiil Burn,” 
cost money. Artificial manure, by introducing which had for nearly two hundrod years con- 
.tbe farmer to the chemist, had another effect, it vcyed llic sewage of part of the city over ctsr- 

taught him to study and husband the manures lain fields on the sea-shore. At the time ho 

Ite manufactured at home ; that is, to consider made his examination, this liquid sew'age, flow- 
the effect on the manure they produced of the ing from the ciiy on a hill, had been for up- 

food he gave his live stock. wards of twenty years carefully couycyod on 

By degrees the trade in imported and arli- the water-meadow system of irrigation over 
ficlal manures has become enormous. Professor several hundr(*.d acres with an admirable re- 
Way has recently estimated the annual con- suit. 

sumption of guano at from one hundred and He found sea-sand, perfectly wortiilcss in its 
fifty, thousand to two hundred and fifty thou- original state, converted, by sewage irrigation, 

, sand tons, and of phosphate of lime, including into meadows, bearing every year a series of 
bpnes, at from one hundred and fifty thousand most luxuriant crops of natural and artificial, 
to two hundred thousand tons; guano being grass, and yielding rents of from twenty to tliirty 
worth tliirteen pounds, and super-phosphate pounds an acre. 

seven pounds, per ton. The siglit fired his sanguine imagination. He 

But this vast consumption of portable nia- .was at that time aii officer of the new' board for 
nures has in no degree checked the use of the improving the 'sanitary condition of the towns 
home-grown article, form-yard manure ; on the by drainage and water supply, and he believed 
contrary, it will be found that those farmers that he saw in agricultural use and sale of the 
wdio feed their live stock most liberally on oil- sewage of towns, an unfailing source of revenue, 
cake, pulse, and other purchased food, and who from which the whole cost of sewers, and water 
most carefully prepare and store form-yard supply, parks, fountains, and other public cm- 
dung, are also those who most liberally invest bellish merits, might be defrayed. But as all 
I in portable manures, whether amnioniacal or towns were not so fortunately plirced as Edin- 
j phosphatic. The accepted directions for grow- burgh, on a hill, and as in expectation of a 
1 mg a first-rate crop of mangel-wurzel, are the universal deinand— for other crops beside grass 
I careful ploughing or smashing up by steam- would require irrigation — with characteristic 
j power of a stiff soil, the ploughing in of twenty ingenuity he devised a system for pumping by 
, loads per acre of good farm-j'ard manure, and steam-power where gnivitation could not be cm- 
; the . audition at sowing time of two hundred ployed, and of distributing the liquid, manurp 
j weighf per acre of a portable root manure, prin- through a network of subterranean pipes, worhed 
{ cipally composed of phosphate of lime, with a by a steam-engiue, with hose and mt like a firc- 
j slight mixture of gumio. Dr, Voelcker has proved engine. In tlic absence of exact c^micalkuow- 
j that phosphate Of lime, while so valuable an led^c, he calculated tliat sew'age was of about 
j assistant in growing roots, i)roduces little oy halt the strength of guano, and that clay 'spii 
j jno. effect on stiff clay soils without deep and would yield to liquid sew^age as .bountifully as 
coraplete cultivation ; Olid he has yminted out sand. Wc now know that one-tWciitictk would. 
, that there are in this country a cla.5s of clay be neiirer the mark. 

syils which will exceUeui and repeated liumau excreta liad been iu use as manuro 
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from lha teirlieat Rffes, W;e might say a 
great dattlihotft Onina^Jiad it 4iiything to do 
with our subject. But it has not. The climate 
of Chma is as u^ilike that of England, as the 
habits b£ the people arc. 

Until the general rntroductiou of sewers and 
guppresslou of cestpits, And of bouse to lioiise 
water supply and suppression of wells, the sewage 
j of our great cities — and especially of Jjondon — 
j was a regular article of exchange between the 
I town and lie country. The carts and waggons 
j that brought in hay, straw, and garden vege- 
j tables, took back not only stable dung, as at 
j present, but the contents of cesspits, and found 
1 in the latter a valuable manure, second only 
< in power and utility to the best farm-yard 
; dung. 

! The reports of Smith of Doanston, and his 
I directors and coadjutors at the Board of Health, 
j who were not practical agriculturists, and had 
I all the entbusiHsm of amateurs to whom a 
; new branch of knowledge had been opened, 

! created great excitement in the speculative 
I world. The stores of neglected sewage wore 
! measured against guano, and rather the ad- 
i rantage was given to the sewage. Companies 

j were formed for desiccating and deodorising 

( the solid, and for distributing the liquid, and 
I extraordinary expectations were entertained of 
I the results. 

J The fact is, as chemists and practical ex- 
I pericnce have since taught us, there is no sort 

I of likeness between sewage and guano, and no 

: sort of possible competition us long as the latter 
I exists. The value of guano consists in its con- 
j centrated strength and consequent portability. 

Theoretically, it contains seventeen times, prac* 
j tically, twenty times, as much ammonia as the 
very best spechneu of farm-yard or human ma- 
I nure, and ammonia, as already observed, is the 
j most powerful manurial ingredient in produc- 
i ing cereal, which are the most profitable 
t crops. 

; But the amateurs who had the matter in band, 

j being without experience, and excusably dazzled 
I by stories of Chinese and Italizm cultivation, 

I pursued a theory which, had it been pecuniarily 
J sound, would have realised millions, ami have 
formed half the farms of England into irrigated 
fields. • 

J According to this theory, framed in forgetful- 
j ness of the rainy nature of our climate, liquid 
, manure was superior to solid manure under all 
i circumstances, and on all crops, and all soils, 

; and town sewage was equal to the best liquid i 
; manure. But this last theory was based on j 

I anotl>er theory, viz. that the water of a town j 

properly sewered and fully supplied, would not I 
exceed'twclveandvi half gallons per head. On 
; the soundness of this theory, or rather bundle 
of thehrfes, which was authoritatively and offl- 
cially pro]munded for several years in Board of 
Health Blue-books, much discussion arose in 
agricultural circles, to which it is not now nc- 
' cessary to refer, because wc haver enough exam- 
ples on a large scale, and enough evidence from 
meii in every respect competeut tq settle the 


paying part of the Question. In sever^ 
ties ot Enj^iand and Scotland farms weri» laid 
out at vast expense for the express tmrpoae bf 
converting aH the farm dung into liquid ; the 
fields were covered with a network of iron pipes!, 
through which the liquid was forced by a steam- 
engine, and distributed over the land in artificid 
rain by hose and jet. 

In ‘Scotland, Mr. Telfcris farm of Gumming 
Park, and Mr. Kennedy’s of Myreniill, were for 
several years quoted as examples of the splendid 
success of tlie liquid manure theory. Certain it 
was that they both grew such crops of Italian 
.rye-grass (five and six cuttings more than eight 
tons to the acre in one season) as had never 
been heard of before. Mr. Telfcr’s was, perhaps, 
the most beautiful model of dairy farming in 
Europe. TJm cow-house was os clean as a par- 
lour, cleaner tlmn most cottages ; not a particle 
of straw was used ; the cows reposed on cocoa- 
nut mailing. The butter produced commanded 
the very highest price in the London nmrkct, 
Myremill farm, on a larger scale, was cnltivaied 
with equal enterprise. But in Eiigland and in 
Scotland, whether the cultivators were fanimi*s, 
or mercliants, or retired tradesmen, the general 
results were invariably the same. No instances 
can be quoted of pecuniary success — the sole 
test of success in agriculture--where it was ne- 
cessary to drive the liquid manure through 
hose-jet by steam-power, or of the successful 
application of liquid manure to day soils. In 
several instances the experiments ended in total 
and disastrous ruin — the iuost enterprising being 
the most^ unfortunate. 

Wiicu the Wcsiern Bank of Scotland sus- 
pended, the model farms of Cun\ming Park and 
Myremill disappeared from the agricultural 
world, in which for so many years they had 
held so conspicuous a position. Nothing has 
been more distinctly settled than that liquid- 
mamire cannot bear the expense of hose-jet and 
steam-engine on a really paying farm. It was 
also found tliat tlic only crops that would bear 
and repay ihe conlinmus application of liquid 
manure were natural and Italian 'ryc-gi*ass, 
grown on self-dniincd soils. There arc seasons 
of drought when a supply of water, or better 
still of liquid nnmure; would be of the greatest 
value in damping the earth, before or after 
drilling roots, in reviving a transplanted crop 
of cabbages or mangel-wurzel, or refrcsliing 
corn in an early stage of growth, or saving 
a hay crop; but the fact became, by every 
year’s experience, more prominent, tliat grass, 
which grows for more months in the year 
than any other crop, and which has, when cut, 
an almost unlimited capaciiy for absorbing mois- 
ture, and growing again, is the most profitable 
crop^ for the application of a constant supply of 
liquid manure. On the other hand, while under- 
piped steam-worked liquid manure farms failed 
to pay, wherever liquid manure was applied^ to 
grass in the cheapest manner, by gravitatimi 
through open channels or porous qoils, the re- 
sults were satisfactory, and often very profitable. 
But it is necessary to keep in mind that modern 
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I haS'CCHxSmed in . the neeesaiiy of applying 
i| sewage to land, .hat* mndififtd his origiud views 
' 1 of il» vaJjiio. Mr. Kawlinsou is part proprietor 
. ! of a snmllestate at Worthing, pniK^luuied for iiie 
! express purpose of irrigation by sewage on the 
,[ stune plan as at CrovSon — vk* open channels 
' ! and surface appUcathm. He says : ^ At 
j Worthing they act with wisdom ; they charge I 
; nothing for' tne sewage. If they had charged 
; ! anything, there would have been no experiment. 

ThW not only give the sewage, bat lift it on 
' I the land,” We are going to fiui the sewage of 
, I two tliousand people on forty-two acres, ‘‘ I 
do not approve of the method of passing 
i : sewage through small pipes and applying it by 
' 1 hose and jet. Tott cannot make sewage pay in 
’ i that way. If I had to do with the sewage of 
’! London, I should try to get it on an area 
i i of about thirty thousaiwl acres. To distribute 
i it over four times that area would cost sixteen 
' I times as mueh, both for distribution and ma* 
j ! nagemeiit.” 

1 1 Sir Joseph Paxton is a specimen of the most 
I intelligfmt class of agriculturists and cultivators. 

; liis practical evidence agrees entirely with that 
! of the agricultural chemists, lie says r “1 

i consider sewage a great rough sort of business ; 
you cannot pul: it into nice forms and ways. I 

• j should like very much to apply small dressings 
I to land by hose and jet, so as to just wet the 
; 1 roots of plants, if you can show me how to do 
I j it, but 1 have not the slightest notion that \oa 

I i will ever get the system ajjplied to the extent 
I ; that would be necessary lor disposing of tlie 
, j sewage of Ijondon. According to my calcula- 

ii tions, the excreta of two hundred aiul fifty 
, ! persons can be placed on an acre of ground, so 
! ; it would take about thirty thousand acres of 
' ! land to extract all the absolute growth out of 

I I the sewage of the three million inhabitants of 
5 1 the metropolis. According to a rough guess, 
j j you have something like forty gallons of water 

1 to each inhabitant per day. Now, forty gallons 
’ i would not be very strongly impregnated with 
ij matter wliicli would largely develop 
i i On the other hand, water alone, if you could 
i get it on the laud, would, at certain tunes when 
j wanted, be worth one penny to twopence a 
{ ton. Sandy shU is the best, a soil tiiat will 
j allow a very large quantity to pass through 

it without artificial drainage. On sand in 
proper weather you can hardly apply too 
much sewage to vegetation; in clay lauds 
it is otherwise, because it emmot pass 
off.” 

Mr. Cliristie Miller, the fortunate proprietor 
of the Crai^temy meadows, with nearly forty 
years- experience, gives evidence which in every 
particular squares with Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
opimous. He says, that while the results of 
toe amilicaUeti of sewage to grass recently 
mowed in hot weather arc perfectly mar- 
vellous, prodaciag a visible growth in foi?ty- 
eight hours, ho is satisfied that it is not 
likely to be beneficial to wheat or turnips, 
under ordinary circumstances. Water 
streamed upon, arable land makes furrows 


and channels, ^ and washes the roots* wheat | 
and turnips bare.” . . , . , 

The agricultural chemists— for instance, Pro- I ! 
fessors Way and Voeleker— agree entirely witli ij 
the agriculturists.. They recommend as mbst j 
profttablo the application of large quaulilies of I 
liquid sewage to sandy or seif-drsuned soils, and i 
to grass crops, because they can take a profit by j j 
manure almost all the year round. ^ProfessoV | * 
Way says : ** I can make sand by the applies- ! ’ 
tion of sewngo water richer in clay every year, ' ! 
but 1 could never get a clay soil open enough io 
receive sewage.” Both these eminent chemists | • 
treat with ridicule the enormous value pul i | 
upon the sewiige of London in pwochiad and 'I 
City of Loudon corporation discussions, and by j 
the celebrated Professor Liebig. agree ; 

that, theoretically, if something tlxat is quite i 

impossible to do could bo done — ^that is, if tiie j 
manurial ingredients contained in the sewage of, 
London could be dried and exhausted — the 
value would be about twopence per ton* but 
‘‘when you ;have the ingredients analysed, 
you have by no means arrived at ilic value 
of the sewage practically for farming pur< j 
posc.s.” Tims, although^ the solid matter in p 
a ton of liquid manure is worth, theoretic:illy, ■ ' 
twopence a ton, the liquid manure is not <1 
worth ncarfy so nmeh, because the solid < 
juatter is mixed up with a Large quantity of < 
water, ^ which, durinj^ the j^rcater part of the 
year, iu our cliumte is surplusage, if not posi- i 
lively injurious to the. most profitable crops of | 
a farm. j 

The value of .sewage for dairy purposes has j 
been shown in a very striking manner by theex- 
perimonts of Mr, J. B. Lawes, as one of the j 
Iloyal Commissiou ou the subject. He found I 
that while au acre of grass uninanurcd kept, a ' 
cow iw’cnty weeks, producing milk worth eleven i j 
pounds, fifteen hundred tons of sewage matle >an j ; 
acre worth eighteen pounds fourteen shillings, | : 
three thousand tons, tw'euty-six pounds eighteen j j 
shillings, and four thousand tons, thirty-one \\ 
pounds eleven shillings. Yet there are people j ' 
stupid enough to believe that Mr. Lawea, who has j 
spent in the last twenty years more than twenty j 
thousand pounds in agricultural experiments* is j 
opposed to the utilisation of sewage. With the j 
preceding evidence before them, it is not cx- i j 
traordiuaiy that the Metropolitan Board rejected I ‘ 
the scheme of a person who* like Hip van 
Winkle, seems to have slept away all tlic period 
of experience bol ^veen the time when Smith qf 
Hcanston dreamed his dreams of millions of re- 
venue from town sewage, and when Croydon 
turned its liquid refuse to agricultural uae. [ 
aud Mr. Bobevt llawUuson matured his plans 
for irrigating meadows with tlm contents of 
the sewers hf Wortliing, rejected a scheme 
for pumping biick ' the sewage collected at 
Barking, to Hampstead or Harrow and Shooter^s 
Hills, aud thence retcoiling it at twopence a 
ton over half a million acres, to be netted 
with iron pipes and irrigated by hose and jet, 
a cteiss ot clay-land farmers wlm have solwiqvs, 
and wisely, rejected the use of liquid manire 
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— a scheme trliich ^as to oo$t six .nnllibas to 
carry out» aad ihre<^ huudrod ^ouaaiid a year 
t.o work ‘ '' 'V’- 

The haye approved a plan prepared by 
an etiupeirfc'^^nee^^ Mr. George Hemans, for 
redidmii^ a large part--*abocit ten thousand 
aea-sand in Essex, and creating on it,, 
by. like, cojiistant irrigation of London sewage, 
twtortilitv oresented by tjie Edinburgh mea- 


f fertility presented by tjie Edinburgh mea- 
a. . This plan will secure to the inhabitants 
M tiondon the steady absorption of the whole 
sow^ of the norili side of the Thames. It 
wQi turn this worthless tract of sea-sand into 
meadows worth five or six hundred pounds per 
acfi’e, while the huge brick culverts, forty miles 
ixt length, which m\\ conduct the sewage to 
flow by gravitation over the sands, will oe so 
arranged tlmt the farmers on cither side, occu- 
pying something like eighty thousand acres, 
will be able to obtain cither a constant supply 
for a complete sewage farm, or occasional 
irrigation in times of drought ; an inestimable 
bobn which will enable them to save in dry 
seasons roots, cabbages, lettuces, grass, or 
other thirsty crops, oy a timely application 
of a gigantic watering-pot, without incurring 
the expense of tlie elaborate inaclu'nery re- 
guired by subterranean pipes and hose and jet 
irrigation. 

Thus will London get rid of her constant 
supply of sewage, the Thames be saved from 
pollution, and the ratepayers become sleeping 
partners without risk in a most promising 
scheme of reclamation and Irrigation. 


WANTED TO BOTIROW, ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS. 

Has it ever been your fate, reader, to be in 
want of money ? 1 don’t ask whether you have 
— for all men have, and women, too, for that 
matter — felt a temporary pressure caused by an 
empty purse, or a much too small balance witli I 
your banker. But have you ever known wliat 
it is to feel that, unless you can by a certain 
— and not far off-— day find a sum of money 
wdiich to your means bears about tlie same 
proportion that half a million sterling would 
to a City magnate of the second class, you 
would ■‘come to grievous trouble? To illus- 
trate what I mean, I will tell my own tale 
of what recently befel me in matters moiie- 
tary. 

thad backed a bill of one hundred pounds for 
a friend. Of course the said friend promised 
moat faithfully tliat I should never hear of the 
document again; it was mere matter of 
form.’^ Equally as a matter of course, when 
the bill fell due my friend could not pay it, and, 
to avoid proceedings being taken against him, 
‘*kept out of the way in other words, he l)c- 
took himself to the Continent. Unfortunately 
for me, my occupations prevented me leaving 
London, and so within twenty-four hours after 
the bill was dishonoui’ed, I received a lawyer’s 
letter requesting me to pay the amount 


word used was ” forthwith” — with 
interest, and further to remit the wTiter six- 
and-eightpenoe for the letter be bad th^e 
and iben written to me. I was fiurtlwr in- 
formed, that if I failed to comply with anty one 
of these demands, “immediate steps Would 
be taken to compel payment, without . further 
notice.” 

At the timel received this pleasant epistle,,! 
bad at my bankers the modest sum of foiiy-four 
pounds seven shillings and sixpence, and in a 
few days more my month’s salary of twenty-five 
pounds would be payable. On the other hand, 
it w'^as close upon Christmas. The butcher, 
baker, grocer, children’s school bills, rent, rates, 
and taxes— to say notliing of my own tailor, my 
wife’s milliner, and the bill for “the girls’ 
clothes” — had all to be paid. If 1 managed to 
make tongue and buckle meet for the past 
quarter it would be as much as 1 could do, aud 
now I had ilie additional burden of tliis one 
hundred pounds thrown upon me. I sat for 
some time contemplating tlie letter I had re- 
ceived, wondering by what process a man could 
be “ compelled” to pay money w<icn he had not 
the wherewith to pay it, and thinking whether 
it would not be a good tiling to learn the secret, 
in order that I might sometimes apply it to 
myself. 

At last I resolved to be up and doing. I 
went to call upon the solicilfor that had written 
me the letter, and was by him referred to the 
holder of the bill. 1 called upon the latter, and 
was referred back to the solicitor. To this 
gentleman I exposed the exact slate of my 
finances, and showed him how that, unless 1 was 
given time, it would be utterly impossible for 
me to meet the bill. When convinced of this, 
the attorney promised to see his client, and to 
I let me know what could be done, A day or two 
after, I received a letter from him, stating that if 
I could get another householder besides myself to 
join me in a fresh bill for one hundred pounds at 
two months, pay ten pounds down, and insure my 
life for one hundred and fifty pounds, the holder 
of the bill would not press me for immediate 
payment. 

These terms I declined, but offered to pay 
ten pounds down, in order that 1 might have 
i time to look about me, and see whether I could 
I not raise the money. This was i^reed to, but 
I, unfortunately, did not ask for the agreement 
to be in writing. I paid the ten pounds, on a 
verbal understanding that proceedings were to 
be stayed for the present, and the next day was 
served with a writ. 

Now a writ upon a bill of exchange is a 
thing not to be trifled with, ^ou cannot* to 
use a legal term, “ enter an appearance” wbcu 
sued upon such a document. A$ the solicitor 
to whom I applied for advice mfonned me, once 
a writ is served upon any one for a bill of ex- 
change, he must either pay the money within 
twelve days from the time of such service, make 
up his naud to -have an execution put in his 
house, or, should ho luive no property that can 
be seized, be arrested. I had, therefore, exactly 
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paid— I wotild hvve ipediieed iny debt to 
pounds, Z slio«dd1di«a W at tlie rate of 
forty-^ijSW pDi<^ for tffcy pounds: 

—or ft bttudred per i 

while Ibair^^ lae( iMhth I should be paying 
itttereej; :ftt the iate bf forty-eight potmeb per 
0si3B^ ti» tile toaa of twcnty4ve pounds, or 
clei^'bjm two'htodred per afcnt With terms 
Hte lhim:^o wonder that tiie Loan Society could 
,a|l|jSiiifd^to risky business;” which, in my 
we, lining the further security of my 
fepiture, I could not see was so very dan- 
gerous. ► , 

. To conclude a loan on these terms appeared 
tO' me Ettle short of madness, to say nothing of 
tlte moral dishonesty of giving a Bill of Sale upon 
what I had not paid for. 1 must, however, do 
the secretary the Justice to say that he did not 
press me to close with his terms. He was polite • 
to the last, even when he could plainly see that 1 
did not intend going throujjh with the business. 
We had a long convei^sation' upon loans and 
loan societies. He told me that tlio losses of 
the office were rather over than under one 
hundred pounds a week, but, noUvithstandiiig 
this, the net profits upon their paid-up capital j 
was more tlmn seventy-live per cent per annum. 
The names of the directors as well as of the 
shareholders, he said» vrere known only to them- 
selves, but even the latter did not exceed a dozen 
in number. The Ibans iJiey made generally ex- 
ceeded two thousand pounds a week. They never 
asked for references, and kept every thing per- 
feetlj' private respecting loans made to indi- 
viduals. They never discos iiitcd bills, nor would 


1 had had plenty of time to md all the birt hs, 
marriages, and deaths, announced in the leading 
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they lend upon the personal security of other 
parties. Their business was, he repeated, very 
risky, but it was certainly profitable. We 
parted excellent friends, I nierel}' saying that 1 
%70uld think over the proposition, and give him 
an answer in a day or two. Of course I never 
intended to move further in tiic afiair, and he 
plainly saw that such was my d«?{(’riniiuilion. 
But I bad nothing to com))lain of. If the terms 
asked for the loan were high, the lenders had 
a perfect right to ask their own conditions. 
They had not asked me for a shilUiig in the way 
of '‘inouiry fees,” or office expenses, and — 
had 1 chosen to give the interest they asked — 
1 l)cliere that the niioncj would liave been 
promptly paid. 

Failing to obtain the money I w’anted in the 
I^t, I tried the West-end of London. This 
iiine I applied to a gentleman who advertised as 
being willing to advance moneV in town on 

CODNTKT AX FIVE VEK CENT, UPON FEJISONALOK 
OXEER SEOlTKlTi', TJIOIVT ONE ITUNDHED TO ONE 
TitwsAND FOUNDS.” His olBec was in a street 
(ffi‘ the Strand, and, on cailiug there, I was re- 
quewSted to wait a short time, as ^fr. Watson 
v.'as particularly engaged. lh;ggars must not 

P iers, nor must borrowers be fastidious; I 
e said I should be happy to Wait in tlie 
ffiee, and was offered the advertise- 
eet of the Times, with which to amuse 
until %ho great man was ready to see 




advec^setneitte in tlie voluBra, in ^hiiih 
B, A M. i$ nntfested’to wtite^io iusaaiHJted wife. 
Bud 3 . k requested to reitim) iionte*io bis 
disconsolate fftmity-~and to wtmder who were tbe 
extm-iHSiest persons tbst sent batres cff five* 
pound notes to Mr. ^lad^one in payment of 
over-due ineome tai-irlong b^ire it Was inti- 
mated to me tbat Mr. Watson eouid see me. 
At last I was sbown into bis sanetnm, and was 
received by an elderly ^ntlemon, with a re- 
markably unpleasant expression of oountenanee, 
and whose lar!^ white whiskers foesneda cqrions 
contrast to hi's fawn-coloured wig. After a few 
preliminary retharke, I m^ioned my proposed 
loan, upon which the old neiftlemau seemed 
quite surprised, as if it cOuld ever enter into 
the mind of any man to visit him for the 
purpose of getting money. He hummed and 
hawed, said money was very diffleult indeed to 
be liad just at present, and ended by asking me 
what amount I required, and what security I 
proposed to offer. 

I replied that, seeing by his adrertisemeut he 
advanced money at five per cent, I had called 
upon him. That I wanted a hundred pounds, 
repayable by monthly instalments of five pounds. 
That 1 would deposit in his hands shares in a 
certain company representing two limidred 
pounds when tiiken at pur, but Which were 
likely soon to be at a premium, and that I 
would^ moreover, give him the security of a 
friend, who guaranteed that, in the event of 
any instalment not being paid, he would pay 
the amount. 

Mr. Watson made a note of all 1 said, and 
informed me that, before he coiild take auy steps 
whatever in tlie matter, I must pay an inquiry 
fee of two guineas, which would not be returned 
in the event of my loan not being carried out. 
This 1 agreed to, and at once paid tbe money, 
being told to call again in three days, when a 
reply would be given me. 

1 did call again in three days, and was told 
that Mr. Watson was out, and would nol. be 
back for some hours. 1 called twenty-four horn's 
later, and found he was most particularly en- 
gaged. ■ I wrote a somewhat indignant letter, 
and received no reply. I wrote a second time, 
and met with the same result. I called once 
more, and after waiting a considerable timc^mi 
this occasion tbe amusement provided for me 
was the advertisement sheet of the Daily Tele- 
graph — ^was shown into the iJiottey-lender’s 
private office only to be received by . him 
standing, and to be told that my proposi- 
tion for a loan could not be entertained. I 
believe that man, like many ofthers of his fra- 
ternity in London, never lent money, nor in- 
deed had any to lend, but that ho lived upon 
the inmiry fees which were paid by peraotts 
who, like myself, attempted to borrow money 
from him. 

My time was. running short. Between the 
loan ofBoe and Mr. Watson seven flays had been 
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lost, md m fii^e 4a^ i^ef***--*^ rf.iifeiim Ifeing 
SuMfty, <m w|ticji 

writ wmiid be ran ieut; imd I nban^ be liable to 
be arre&teii without wnmine of my kind. In 
my despair 1 applied te a soiKsitor, who advised 
me to the upon a three months’ bill, 
whidi was to be badced by a friend of his for a 
consideration ot ten pounas* To this 1 agreed, 
iniendiW, during the three months which I 
should thus gain, to obtain money from anotii^ 
scfurce. The bill was drawn by me, and accepted 
by a nentlmnan to whom X paid a bonus of ten 
pounds, and who, at the same rate of commis- 
sion, would have accepted a bill of any amount 
I liked to name. This time, however, I took 
the precmitipn of ba'^ining that the ten pounds i 
was only to be paid in tlic event of the bill being 
discounted, for iny friend the solioitor only found I 
me an acceptor for my bill — he did not under- ! 
take to provide me with a party who would dis- 1 
count it. However, b(? gave me a letter of 
introduction to a bill-discounter in the City, 
who* although high in his terms, was safe to 
the bill for nic. 

High in his terms !” I slioiild rather think 
he was. To lind this gcntlcniau’s office w as as 
difficult as to obtain reliable inforrnatiou out of 
Bradshaw. It took me the best pari of an hour 
to hunt behind the Mansion House for the court 
in which, up four pairs of stairs, with one small 
boy for a clerk, aud a few brci.cu chairs as 
furuiture, he transacted his business. To <lo 
this money-loiidor iuetice, iie was very prtnttpf 
in his dealiii^^. He at once said he would take 
tliC bill— which was drawn at three months, for 
one hundred aud tliirfy ])aiiiuls, in order to 
cover contingencies. For this bill he offered me 
a cheque for eighty pounds, thus charging me 
interest at the rate of something like one liuii- 
dred and eighty per cent per annum. 

To accept ternis like these would have been 
utter madness ; therefore, altliough almost de- 
spairing as to what to do next, 1 betook myself 
away, taking with me the bill of excluuigc, wiiich 
was now of ho use. 

Au advertisement of “ Thje Mutual, Ge- 
neral, Universal, Benevolent, anb Pkit- 
BUNT Ljee and Loan Jnsuhance Society,’" 
attracted my attention about this time, 1 had 
but few days left in wliich to obtain the money 
1 required, but, by paying another ten-poiina 
note to the holdtir of the bill upou which I was 
being sued, 1 obtained an undertaking that 
judgment would not be signed against me, nor 
would any further proceedijjgs be taken for 
another week, thus ]iaying at "the rate of more 
than n pound a day to stave off annoyance for j 
the present*. Having managed this, I called 
at the ‘‘Mutual, Geneiim^, Univeksal, Bene- 
V01-ENT, ANB I'UUBENt LiPB AND LOAN IN- 
SURANCE Oepice,” and asked upon wdmt terms 
I could borrow a hundred pounds. I was in- 
iormed that 1 should in the first place have to 
insure my life for three hundred pounds ; that I 
must give a bond signed by threq householders 
of solvent means for the due repayment of the 
loan; md thutj should any one of iheinstd- 


mtoits wMch 1 ei^ged to .pay At 

Ife time eppokt^ my 
oW&Q called apcmL*to pay up the whole toiM* .rhi 
the mean time, 1 given four prmte4 fexma, 
one of whiidj I wae to fill up, and one of eecli cif 
which had to be 'filled up by the gentlemen’ who 
consented to be my nareties. . But 1 was told 
that, before any stops whatever could be taken 
in the matter, I must pay down the sum of two 
guineas as an inquiry fee, which amount, the 
clerk told me, " would on no accemnt be returned 
should the loan not .be carried through.*’ I paid 
the money — not without misgivings as to my 
ever deriving any benefit, from so doing-wana 
betook myself to getting three friends who 
would act'as my sureties in the bond I had to 
give. 

After four or live days of incessant toll, wony, 
and trouble, I managed to obtain the consent of 
three fri<mds to join me in the bond. One of 
these was a clerk in a government office; he 
was a householder, and liad an income of about 
three hundred pounds per annum. The second 
— ^nlso a housekeeper — was managing man in a 
large merchant’s office in the City ; his salary 
was two hundred pounds a year, besides which, 
lic had a little private property of his own. The 
t bird was a retired Indian civilian, whose pension 
aud income together amoanted to upwards of 
two thousand pounds a year. 

Believing myself now quite*i5ure of obtaining 
the loan I wanted, 1 returned fo the office of 
“The Mutual, Oekekal, &c.,” and gave in the 
names of the j^arties who had agreed to become 
my sureties. I wus tluii told to cull again the 
next day , w hen the medical officer of the company 
would jneei me, and, after duo examination,, 
would report jis to whotlicr my health was such 
as to warrant my life being insured for three 
hundred pounds — treble the amount of the loan 
I had asked for. 

At tiic hour appointed I was at the office 
— ^taking care lo bring with me the one guinea, 
“ ?iv/ (me as tlic clerk saitl, wlieu ne told 

mo — required as a medical fee before I could be 
osamiued by the doctor. It so happened that 
X liud alw^ays considered myself, ana I was con- 
sidered by others, to be an" exceedingly healthy 
man. 1 was yet but in the prime of life, and 
liad really never knowji what serious sickness 
was since I could remember. I thei'cforo thought 
that this medical examination would be more a 
matter of form than aiiything else. Not so the 
doctor. He seemed determined to earn his fee 
conscientiously. Had 1 been endeavouring ta 
enlist in her Majesty s Life Guards he could not 
have taken more trouble to lind out v/hether 
there was not something amiss with me, Not 
succcc^ling in discovering, in my present state 
of health, anything that he could object to, he 
made ino go back into a complete liistnry of my 
past sanitary life, putting to uao leading ques- 
tions much the same as a French procureur- 
g«5n6ral does to a prisoner, when he is doing his 
uimost to make him out as criminal as possible. 
At loot he fairly ran me I o ground bjran aokuow- 
Icdgment on my part that" ten yeais previously, 
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vUen in Mia; 1 iwid been etoftaed to bed for a 
veek with what 1 belieycd one of the doctdra who 
then attendjsjd me bad oalfed rheumatism.. This 
discOv<»„-^p€irdi ina1b;tlie irtedjical adviser 
of tho (fe Eenjsvolunt akd 

qmte" liappy. Of this rheumatic 
admission on my he never lost sight of i 
throughout our interview. He talked about my i 
a^efen, asked auestious about my liver, remarked j 
that men witi florid oomplexious had often a | 
tendenev io apoplexy, and that people wl\o bad | 
mided Wg in India often died suddenly when 
they came back to England. But lie never 
tnijifely abandoned the rheumatism, every 
now and again returning to the subject, and 
making little pencil notes all the time on 
the margin of the printed form he had before 
‘ him. 

Happy at last to be done with this medical 
tormentor, I rushed from tlie ofiBee, and went to 
sec whether my sureties had been uTitteii to re- 
snectiug the proposed lojin. I found, one of 
' them, my Indian friend, looking over I he prird ed 
' paper which he had received from the “ Muxual 
1 Gi;NniiAL** office. These papers contained a 
t seric^j of questions which each surety had to 
I answer, and which, taken together, formed a 
j complete private liisiory of the individual who 
j replied to them. I would almost lend you the ' 
I money myself,’' said my friend, ^‘rather than 
i answer all thesefimpertinent queries.” How- 
j ever, as he had promised to “ sec me through 
( if;” lie kept his word, and in due time the papers 
I of my three friends were returned properly 
i i -signed and attested to the Loan and Insurance 
1 Office, ^ ‘ 

j Five days later T received a formal answer to 
I my application. It was to the effect that the 
insurance upon my life could be effected, but 
that, owing to previous sickness — the rheuma- 
tism, I presume, had been made the most of — I 
must be charged a higher rate (ff ])remium than 
! what w^as marked in the tariff of the Mutual 
! AicD Genekal” for men of my age. Further, j 
j I that tlic loan I proposed would be carried oul, 
j j jivovided 1 obtamca another surety in the place 
j ! of M r. Blank — one of the gentlemen whose name 
j I had given in as agreeingto sign the bond with 
I' me — who could not be accepted by liie office, 

’ I because he was already surety for anotiier loan 
I j in another insurance oifice. 

Here, then, was all my labour and anxiety 
|j flirowji away. I had tried hard to get three 
I; friends to be joint suieties for me, and bad, 

; ; after a vast deal of trouble, succeeded. 1 had 
1 paid two guineas inquiry fees, and one guinea 
! medical fee, at the Mutual Gejjeiial” (besides 
! ! ten pounds to stave off further proceedings in 
} 


f the matter of the bill on which I was sued). Of 
this week but^one day was left me, and I was as j 
% as <>yer from obtaining wlmt X wanted. In 
uxter despair 1 went— a iaat'knd desperate 
i^sourcc— to .a loan office of the commonest de- j 
scription. I paid half a sovereito that ^vas 
asked of tne as. an inquiry fee, ana which was j 
received by the seedy clerk, to whom I paid the ! 
money, with a grin of satisfaction^ as if at the |! 
prospect of liis next Saturday night’s Avages | 
being higher than usual. I never exjicctod to | ! 
obtain a loan from this office, and therefore can ; ' 
hardly say that I was disappointed when in- i 
formed that the directors were *^not prepared* j ; 
to entertain my proposition.” If they baa said 1 
that the office Jmd no money to lepd, it would j ; 
liave been neiirer the truth, for I verily believe 1 1 
that this establishment lived entirely upon the 1 1 
inquiry fees, and that directors, trustees, share- j , 
holders, manager, secretary, actuary, accountant , ' | 
auditor, and cashier, were one and all repre- I* 
sented by the seedy clerk who had been so !' 
pleased to receive my ten sliiUings inquiry j; 
fee. j : 

Men in trouble often do last what they ought j 
to have done first, and this was my c:isc.^ To ' 
borrow the money ivitli which to pay oif the ! . 
debt I found utterly impossible, cxci'pt upon !» 
terms whicli would be but adding greatly to my ■ i 
embarrassments at a not very remote jieriod. In | ■ 
backing my friemrs bill I had acted foolishly, i ’ 
imprudently, and even wickedly ; for no erne has j : 
any right to proniiSi? what he cannot fulfil, j; 
There was but one remedy left me if 1 wished ; 
to save being locked up in Whiiccross-strcct |j 
prison, aud that was to take out my [n*oi (action 
as a bankrupt. 1 did so, and went tlirough the ; : 
court, greatly regretting the money aud lime I ' ! 
had wxisicd in endeavouring to procure a loan, I , 
and lirmly resolving never again, on any con- j I 
sideration whatever, to W'rile my name’^upon 
stamped paper. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 

Part the Second. 

CHATTER XX. CASE AGAINST MAJOR CARTER. 

While the htibbiib goes on, and people are 
asking each other in streets and clubs, ‘‘J say, 
wlinHs this busmess about Carter?"’ we may 
look back some weeks to that stormy night at 
Pangor, when young Doctor Jones was away, and 
Miss Manuel, like an avenging angel, \vas sitting 
before the old man, who was crouching in his 
eluiir. She literally w^rung the whole story from 
him in bit.'S and patches. 

First, he recollected Major i barter, w^ith Ills 
wife, coining to the place, and hud seen them ! 
walking about very often, 11 (>w she, he had | 
noticed, was so quiet and white, and always had 
her timid cyo fixed on the major, as if expect- 
ing something. Her voice w'as gentle, and sh.e 
feared her husband. The major vciy ottori, said 
the old man, came into the shop, and talked, and 
talked pleasantly too, but not so much to him. 
It w’us deliglitfiil to listen to him ; he knew the 
world so well. He w'as above them all in tins 
place — miles above them. 

The old man’s son had just then come home, 
and liad begun to help in the business ; and the 
major fancied him a good deal more than his 
fat her. Jlis reverence for tlic major far exceeded 
t!iat of the old man’s. “He can do anything, 
that man,”’ he often said to his father. “Ho 
could be prime minister. He can tuni you and 
me round his finger, We are mere babies to 
him.” As indeed they were. And with Dr. 
Watk}Ti, Major Carter sometimes took a walk, 
though in a private direction, for he was careful, 
aud saving of his dignity. And young Dr. 
Watkynwas heard to say often, that he w ould to 
Heaven that man could stay for years in the 
idace. His words were like gold. 

Presently, Mrs. Carter, always ailing, began to 
become ill regularly, and the major became 
changed into the most devoted of nurses. 

I was brought to see her/* * said the old man, 

“ and my son was brought too. And I wrill com 
fess that, being aocusiomed only to the plain, in- 
tclligibie sicknesses of our rough*country people, 
and my son having much the same sort of ex- 
perience, w^e could not make much of the matter. 


I The major had all ihe feeling in the world, and 
j tried to help us as well as he could ; but what 
j could be made of a lady who was wasting and 
j wasting, and growing sick, and then growing well, 
I and tlicn wasting again ? We could only call it 
I consumption. At last, on one Sunday night, 

when we had been at meeting Must 1 tell 

• you?” 

Miss Manuel, with her eyes on the coals, said, 
impassively, “ Go on.” 

Those Welsli coals, long undermined like a 
j little quariy% suddenly crumbled down and made 
: him start. “ Go on/’ she said again. “ Finish.” 

! “All, begin, you should say,” he replied, “fir 
I it is nil to come yet. That night I had been 
rummaging among our old jars and drugs, look- 
ing for some caiomei, and found, as you have 
often found, perhaps, a licnp of things that I had 
no idea I had. As I was rummaging and dnst- 
in^. tCe major ciimo in aud sat down despond- 
ingiy upon a chair. ‘Worse to-night, Jones,* 
lie said. ‘Only think, the- faithful partner, who 
I has held to me, come weal, come woe, for so 
mull}* jenrs,* 

j “ At this moment, a neighbour came in wdth a 
■ long story about his wife, Jenkin, wlio was lying 
j ill, and could get no sleep at night from a herd 
; of cats who had their meetings at the back of his 
I bouse. ‘ Give mo sonic poison, doctor/ he said. 

I 1 recollected finding among the other things a 
. little stryehuinc, which got there I don’t know 
; bow. I gave him some, and went out to the 
j door with him to ttiik over the state of his wife, 

I leaving the major behind leaning his head on his 
hand.” 

I Miss Manuel slowly turned her face away 
I from the coals, and was looking eagerly at him. 

“I only say this,” said the old man, looking 
restlessly from side to side. “Two dajs later, 
the neighbour came back for more of the poison, 
which had done good work, and I never could find 
it. Even that night 1 missed one of the bottles, 
but 1 did not know it wa.s tAai one. When the 
neighbour came again, and I could not find it, 
something whispered me that the major had 
taken it. It seemed upjust — * unreasonable — 
wicked ; but the idea took possession of me/* 

The wind, long kept waiting, was now tbnii^ 
dering at the old bow-window, as if it had sud- 
denly found a shoulder, and was driving furiously 
with that shoulder against the door. 
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The old xem away ia iCate, and 

stopped fot a mcmeii^ . ' ^ 
“Tlreneiglilibay'w^^ was 

imxioiat Ibis wife^td ace if 1 li&d found it, 
and oamt cites, too, wben the major was sittii^ 
» in tte ptolotff. ‘ What a fuss/ he said one day, in 
ap^j 'faboutthat wretched stuff. 1 uercr come 
iS' here Wt you are hwping on it. ■Give that 
feUow something else, and have dune witli liim/ 
“‘Well/ said I, ‘major, it was very odd the 
way it disappeared.’ 

"‘Very odd?’ he said, impatiently; ‘in this 
wild nest of confusion, it is a wonder you cau 
£nd anything.’ 

' "My son had to go up to tlic majo/s wife 
"the next night, who was very ill indeed, in some- 
thing like cirtalcpsy. ‘ A new shape, liither/ he 
said to me, when he came iiome. ‘ That woman 
is muning the round of every sickness in the 
Clinical Medicine. I can mp.ke nothing of her. 
There slio is, now chattering and trembling, and 

her spine going like a pendulum ’ ” 

"What idle stuff tliis is,” said Miss Manuel, 
suddenly. "All foolish dreams ! And this is your 
story? You mislay a dusty old bottle, and you 
talk of poisoning ! A nightmare.” 

" Ah ! I wish it were,” said he, crooning the 
words out sorrowfully. “ But my son, a week 
later, searching in a cupboard in her room 
when the major' had gone down," found the 
very boi tie (for it had a special make)— 1 wish 
j ihttt had been a nightmare !” 

Again Miss Manuel’s eyes sparkled with in- 
terest. She said, “ You know something more.” 

" Ay,” said he, “and that she herself told us. 
That is her scared looks al him. Kever for a 
single moment— and this 1 remarked— did lie 
allow any one to be in tlie room willi her willi- 
out being there himself. lie was on guard 
always. Once she ludf wldspcred to ino, ‘ For 
God’s sake send me no more’ (drugs, she meant), 
* they arc killing me ;’ and that nioincnt he came 
vnth some coolmg drink for her. 

‘“No, no ! no more/ she said, lialf rising up 
in her bed. ‘I will have nothing else. Ask 

these doctors. I shall die soon ; but noi by ’ 

“‘Hush, hush!’ said the major, laj’ing liis 
hand on her shoulder. ‘ This is for your good, 
dcaj*. You mfs^ take the things. Look! 1 
should ask nothing better mjsclf.’ And he 
drank some of it with relish, and with his eyes 
lixed upon her. She liung down her head and 
took it silently. ‘Ah/ he said, with a sigh, ‘some- 
way wo two have never understood each other 
through our lives, and never will. It is too late, 
1 fear, now.’ I believed in the major tliat night. 

“IVo nights after, Mrs. Cadcr died. They 
came running for me (1 was stronger then than 
I am now) about eleven o’cloclc, and 1 went up. 
She was shaking and chattering with her teeth 
clenclied, and the major and his son holding her 
by the wrists. 1 never hoard such shrieks and 
such signs 6f agony. Her eyes yere starting 

5 ut .of her head. But we coftld 46 hotjbing. 
01^ 1^ morning she got quiet, aPd by «ixi whm 


one^f those spwsvm was compig op again, went 
off witha shiirfc, and a sort of Jump into the an-. 

"Two days after i^ewas bnaieii, the major 
came to me . in my parlour, , Me sw in deep 
grief, and wanted a certificate of her death, and 
the cause of her death. It was a matter of form. 
1 was very silent, and, I suppose, suspipious, 
‘Why do you want this?’ Isaid. ^ 

“‘As a matter of form/ he sard. *I must 
look to these things for the sake of my son. It 
is odious to me at this time, when I should Im at 
the grave of my wife ; but some one must, look 
to these things. We must have this, to get some 
little property to which she is entitled.’ 

“ ‘ How P’ I said. ‘ Through a wfil ?’ 

“‘0, that is no mutter,’ ho said, shortly. 
‘ All I want is the formal paper, just to satisfy 
those insurance people.’ 

“1 started up. ‘0, it was an insuraiice, 
then? Ah, Major Carter!' 

“ 11 e stamiicd his foot. ‘ What do you mean ?’ 
he said, tumiug on me. ‘ Take care ! Ko tricks 
of this sort. 1 warn you it wilt be dangerous 
trying them with me.’ 

“ ‘But 1 don’t know,’ T said (he had quite 
sc.arcd me), ‘what I am to sign. I know i‘o 
cause of dcalli. It seems all mysterious/ 

“ ‘ Tlieu/ said he, promptly, * trj’ jpur post 
mortem. Look for yourselves, both of you. 1 
give full permission. If you doubt your own 
skill in these matters, get some one else that ias 
skill, and I will pay. What is it you are at?’ 

*■ My son here came in, and Major Carter ad- 
dressed him. 

“‘YMiat is this humour your father has gfit 
into?’ he said. ‘I can’t follow him. He. is 
hesitating about giving the plain formal thing 
al ways given. God knows I have trouble cuougli 
without having old men’s scruples to remove. 
See to it, YVatkyn, do. I am tired and sick/ 

“ I am weak, I am afraid, but my son spoke 
with me, and reasoned with me, and showed me 
what he thought was the folly of these scruples. 
Later, loo, when the major’s cold eye fell upon 
me, it quite scared me. That night he came back 
when my son had just gone out, staj-ed cxactiy* 
a minute, but during that minute fixed that 
dreadful eye upon me, and said, coldly and 
di.stinct]y, ‘Mind what you are about, and 
take a friendly hint. I have earushed ptany 
as obscure, as aai obscure country doctor. Take 
ctite 1 don’t stamp you under my foot. Be 
wise/ and he threw the paper down on tlie tabh! ; 

‘ make up your weak mind before the mght is 
over !’ 

“ Well, I signed that night, and— and have 
had a weight upon my conscience evertdnce. It 
has put ten years to my sixty years, and has 
made me decrepit and miserable. These storniy 
nights, which come so often, make tte tremble. 
Listen ! There it goes ; and I often th^, if I 
wap ip be called away in one of thesewild Wri- 
opaes-rwhat— 

Foy morp than an hour he salt and cowered 
under Miss Manuel's eye, sometimes shtkMug 
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away in ala^ and stopping aihcn'fe in wliat h« 
wa$ tdlin^i refUffin^, in abject terror, to «ay 
more. Then wohM oome a bnrat of the wind 
and a sadden howj from the storm outside^ and 
he would, shrink and fiing his head into the 
cushions of his chair, as if it were the earth. 
When he looked up again, he would see the calm 
face of Miss Manuel opposite to him, like a judg- 
ment. Hc w'as driven on. When all he had to tell 
I had been wrung from him, one of the wild hurri- 
; oancs came down the street, and brought with it 
I the clatter and the roar and the metallic jingHiig 
of dislodged slates cantering down tlie street on 
(heir edge. IVitli it, too, came the sound of 
horse's feet and of wheoh, wlilch ' stopped sud- 
deidy at the door. Then there wore voices. The 
old man was on his feet in an agony ot t(.‘rror. 

“ It is a judgment on me,” he stiid. ‘‘ He i^ 
j come again, and he will tell iliat man, and I shall 
I be destroyed. Go! go quick! leave me here. 

i 0, if he should find you ” 

! ** II ash !” said Miss Manuel. You may trust 

; me. No one shall know a word, nor even the 
whisper of a word.” And slic had fiovni to the 
door, and was up-stairs in her room in a second. 

It was the son come home. The cmineut 
country doctor had by some accident been be- 
I forehand with him. Tlic pink ‘Welhlnnan was 
i ! soured. lie sta'ied when he sa\r his father at 
the door. ‘‘Not in bed!” he said, roughly, 
j What work U this ? Ti’iuit have you been at i* 

1 Come !” 

j The old man quavered out some excuse abotd 
j ! having fallen asleep. ,I>ui tin* son w'as suspicion'?, 
j with the suspicion, too, of ill humour, ami went 
I away lowering at the pale and Ircmbling fuflier. 
j But lie was yet more suspicious when Mis^ 

] Manuel aiiuounced that she w'as going away, and 
took an early Iniiu to London. Most joyful wiis 
the maid in whose service she was. 

Later, Mr. Speedy, ami, later si ill, 1 he Crowi) 
solicitors came to gather up yet furl her detail '. 
They groped and ferreted here and tlicrc, but 
1 they found the scent liad grown cold. There 
[ were tomblc gaps, and n dozen links \vauliug 
I here and there, and no dexterity of the*legal 
! j whitesmith could join them. Still, there was 
ij *'afair case” to go to a jury ou— -a case haud- 
i I somcly suspicious. Then misfortunes camo 
j' thickly. Old Doctor Jones died suddenly 
j and though his testimony, such as it was, was I 
forthcoming in another shape, still it would not 
have su^ an effect with the j ury An emiiieut 
Nisi i^rius advocate had been secured for the 
prisoner, who would “knock to pieces” the 
j wretched case for the Crown,” made up, as it 
1 was, of “bid medkine buttles” and of the 
damaged capacities of a miserable old dotard, 
whp “crooned” all day and night over a fire, 
and wlib, his neighbours would show, had not 
b(^n in his right mind for years, Clay sop, M.P., 
^^in bis place” in the Houses put a question 
to the Home Secretary, and thrcatened to more 
iw p:®ers tod correspondence, and the Home 
j Secretary said ho would eoaimUnicate with 


the le^^l advisers of the Crown. & 
newspapers there were articles heaijfed ^'Mwor 
Carteria Case.” It was taken up to wJSy, 
and every dqy grew so weak, that piwsm^ 
all proceedings were dropped. It was simJten 
of byMajqr Carter’s “friends” as ‘"a conspi- 
racy.” But Mr. Speedy and the insurance 
ofiace kept liim at bay^ and certainly Major 
Carter— who was seen very often on the Conti- 
nent afterwards with his wife and son— never i\ 
attempted to enforce his clahn by process of 
law. 

CHAl’TEa XLI. THE “ 3tfOI)EBATEs’ CLUB.” i 

^ Tke town still talked for some days of iliis 1 
“ painful” business, and a morning penny journal ! j 
had a gaudy leading article, worked in all the jj 
rich colours of word painting. At llic Moderates’ ! 
Club, Sir Hopkins Pocock, now become faintly j 
querulous, and with a gricvaucc in LLs pocket 
which he lork out to show* to every one tliat he 
met, acquired some little importance by Lis ! 
patent rights in previous portions of tlie j 

major’s kij>Lory. “i knew all about him; I ' 

know all about him,” he said, iiushiug himself j 
into a knot of Moderators. “ lUcss you ! there i 
was a very curious business nt Monaco, long ago. j 

I never told of it before; but And j' 

then Sir Hopkins began a calumnious little l| 
history about a bill, aiid the cierg}Tuaii of the • ' 
place’.s son, w^ho wns only fourteen, sir, and [ 

looked twelve (“quite a child! 0, it was ! 

V(*r) bad!”): by reason of w'hieh adventure the j 
major had to iairry awny precipitately from I 
I tlic place. Into which little story, however, he 1 
I managed to introduce so many ingenious refer- j l 
I (5nees to his own hard coiidiriou, and to the cruel ! ' 

I w*ay in which his public services liad been ac- I ■ 
knowledgcd, that tiic more youthful Moderators {; 
yawmed in his face, and, going aw^a}*, told other | ' 
Moderators tliat Old Pocock was at it. again.” i 
To tills socict y bclongcti lloraaine and Fermor, j 
and many more of the same stmiding. It was a 
little select, more fashionable than political, and 
t o llomaiiie’s exertions, Fermor had indeed owed j ! 
his entrance. This obligation— wdili some more j ! 
of the same social cast — he was now* carrying i, 
about like a coal of fire on his head. On this | , 
night Fermor w'as dining by himself at a lonely | 
tabic, full of bitterness. The club joint was j i 
tasteless to him; for, close by, with his back to j, 
him, was llomoino with three others diuhig in ; I 
greiit spirits, and KoiUainc, more sarcastic, j; 
boisterous, noisy, and even insolent, than usual, j | 
Old gentlemen, busy with thoir newspapers, pix)- 1 ’ 
tested with fierce looks agaimst his mcnimeut. ! , 
They were talking of the w'edding. j ; 

“1 knew it all along,” said Komaine, in a ji 
noisy burst. “I told every man I met it would ! i 
come to a business. Ask Wallis ! And yet a j j 
good fellow! I am sorry for him, I am indeed, j 
He was always civil to me. 1 believe it is aeon- I 
spwacy; or, if it’s not, iPs all oife. I like liini | 
the better for it. I wish all the old wives in the . j 
world corld <f^ - 
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, tiiom. I have,w«^|ii to iasw it” 

^ 1%}! us said some of the. 

others. >"jpe nowl*^ ■ . 

' “0, it ;«dtt a& eoltaeout by-and*by,” said he. 
“They iwmt to turn him into a felon, I suspect a 
eertaijt'lady-iHesd of ours to be at the bottom of 
itj 'jDiBe of your fine flashing Judith-and-Iiolo- 
fmmes pattern,” 

^jBet you a sovereign I name her,” said a man 
Opposite him, “ Alfred-place ! eh?” 

“Keep your sovereign for your tailor, my 
friend,” said Romaiuc, contemptuously. ^ “For 
a wonder, you have made a guess. You all 
know,” he said, dropping his voice, “that 
iMiss Manuel! She has done the thing. I’ll 
swear ! I know her touch ! It’s so shabby, and 
so like a woman : all about a sister of liers;” 

" She is a fine woman, though,” said the “ man” 
who had offered the sovereign. 

“Fine woman !'’ said Romaine, with disgust. 
“ I hate to hear fellows talk iu that way, as if 
they were speaking of joints of meat. Fine or 
not fine, 1 dislike her. She is dangerous and 
spiteful. I recommend all here to keep clear of 
her.” 

Fermor listened, and heard all this wilh ting- 
ling cheeks. Her name to be bandied about in 
this low way in a public room, before waiters and 
“men!” Long he had been watching for an 
opportunity of s6me quarrel with Jlomainc; 
some reasonable opening, when he could “put 
him dou-n.” It secmefl to Ite now hurrying on. 

Romaine had turned suddenly, and had seen 
Fermor. “ O, ho !” he said ; “ we must mind 
w'hat we say., flow de do, F ermcr ? ' He is one of 
her sacred baud. Don’t denounce us, Fermor.” 

ITiejc were a dozen feci between Fermor and 
the others. Over such a space lie could not 
bring himself to hurl back the retort he wished ; 
so he made no answer. The otlicr gave a sig- 
nificant glance at his fellows. He was raaipaiit 
wilh mischief and spirits. “ I can’t understand,” 
he went on, “ such a thing in nature as strong- 
brahied single women who can go about like 
single men. 1 should like to have it explained 
to me. The idea of having a club at one’s house, 
and taking in all the men of the town ! Y ou talk 
of a fine woman! now, I like something petite — 
■something pretty; and soft, and dainty,” and he 
looked over at Fermor. The “men” hmgljcd, 
and Fermor thought it was because tliey knewto 
what Romaine was dlludiug. He would have 
given the world to have grappled with him on the 
spot ; but be did not know how to begin. 

Presently Romaine and his men went away 
noisily to the smoking-room, and then to the 
billiard-room. Fermor got up promptly, and| 
followed them. He never look hi.s eyes off Ro- 1 
maine. The other seemed to understand him 
pcrfcclly, and, as he smoked and played, kept np 
arunping fire of strokes at him all the night;! 

naggii^t,” it would be called in popular skng. i 
Y^g Brett present ly dropped in, .and looked on. I 

^'ThaCs the stjle,” said Romaine, pocketing- 


a ball with mctmordlpary/vi^enoe. “Look at 
that,. Fermor ! That’s the way I treat any man, 
wom8n,‘or ebUd, that intesrferes with play. ‘ 
Pocket ^them, «h ?” 

He looked at Fermor insolently as he walked 
past him to make n fresh stroke. 

"Let them get out of my way, I warn them. 
There again!” and he executed a vindictive 
cannon. “ I say, now,' Brett, we’ll cidl the white 
hall Fermor. There he goes. Pocket again.” 
And he walked round once* more. “ Red balL 
Now, Fermor, you know who the red ball is for. 
There the goes. No ; not quite, this time !” He 
missed his stroke. 

Fermor sat on the benches with compressed 
lips. He was waiting till the room cleared a 
little move. There were only half a dozen men 
there. 


HOW TO RECRUIT THE ENGLISH 
ARMY. 

Cektaix circumstances had allowed me .some 
years .ago to show kindness to a I’reiicli officer 
when l)c wa-s sick in a foreign l.aud. and ho 
wished to return my hospitality. 1 wished 
much to sec soinething of the interior life of a 
French regiment; and, like all wito lake an in- 
terest in our ourn service, I luid for some time 
past watched tl'.e gradual falling off in the num- 
ncr of recruits for the English army, and had 
certain theories of my omrwhich 1 wanted to 
test by the working of tlic conscription s,v8tem 
in France. 1 tljereforc accepted the invitation. 

In tlie Frcncli army it is not eustomiiry fur 
all llie officers of .a corps to diuo together. 
Wliat in our service is called the mess," lias rf 
late years licen introduced info the Imperial 
Guard by tlic Emperor, but tlic sy.steni is not 
found to work well, lii the line, the custom is 
for tlie unmarried field-officers to dine together 
at some pension, or hotel, wlicre a fable d’hote 
is kept up for their exclusive use at a fi.xed liour 
every day. In like manner the captains of the 
regimeut dine together at another pension, wiiilst 
the *ubiilterns have a third— -generally the best, 
because tlie members are the most numerous- 
table for themselves, which is quite apart from 
their brother-officers. My friend being a captain iu 
the regiment, I every day breakfasted and dined 
wilh liim at the pension where he and his eighteen 
or twenty brother-captains had their meals. We 
had our d^jeffner & la fourchette every morning 
at nine, and our dinner at five. Fortliis feeding 
— {ind I defy any man of moderate means to have 
two better meals — each officer who sat down to 
tabic paid the sum of sixty francs a month, or 
about one shilliiq? and eightpeace sterling a 
day. I often contrasted this amount with what 
my own mess bills used to be in the. iinglish 
array, when my month’s pay was barely enough 
to meet the expenses of eating and drinking a 
not very well epoked dinner and a little fiery 
wine, without- taking into consideratiou the 
cost of breakfast in my own roomr, For these 
sixty francs ‘ a month, the French' offieers had 
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every expense o'f table provided, the only extra 
being a subscription; vr’liidl was perfectly volun* 
tary, of tyrofraues each per inontb, which fanned 
a small fund by whfeh a few bottles of chanv 
pague were provided on extra occasions, such 
as a stranger like myself joining their pension 
for the first time. After dinner we generally 
resorted to a caf^, wJiere officers of different 
ranks met together every evening to read 
the papers, smoko cigars, play dominoes or 
chess, or sip their cofiee or ‘\grogs.*^ In this 
etitablishment there was a room set apart for 
such officers of the regiment as liked to sub- 
scribe to what they called their '' cloob.^* 

It was in this ‘^cloob’^ that I nsed to see 
the officers of all ranks belonging to the 
regiment. One night, when sitting with my 
friend apart from tlxe rest of the company, our 
conversalion turned upon military education 
and military promotion. Until then I was — mid 
1 imagine most Englishmen are — under the im- 
pression tiiat, though promotion from the ranks 
is frequent in the Erenoh army, the great ma- 
jority of those who hold commissions have ail 

i )asscd through the military college. My friend, 
lowever, undeceived me. At the time we com- 
menced our conversation there were present in 
the room not fewer ilian thirty-five or forty 
oilicorg, iucludiug the Colonel and licutcnaui- 
colomd of his own regiment, and some half-dozen 
cavalry and artillery officers who had looked in 
to join in a glass of “pouch,’* and take a hand 
at “ veest.” My friend looked carefully round 
the room, noting to himself the names of all 
those pi-esent, and then told me that, with the 
exception of about ten officers (ilverc were two 
or three of the ailillory and cavalry that he was 
not certain about), every one present had risen 
from the ranks* 

I could not liclj) expressing surprise; for, 
not only were the officers present quite as 
geutlemauly in their habits and manners as 
the average officers met with in any English 
regiment, hut most of those below'" the rank 
of field-officers were — or ap]iearecl to be — too 
young to have had time to pass through the 
ordeal of the barrack-room,aud to liave graduated 
successively as corporal, sergeant, aud sergeaut- 
nuijor, up to the rank of commissioned officer. 

There was another subject connected with the 
Erench army, in which X found out my error. 
In England* wd arc under the impression that 
the ranks of our neighbour’s laud forces arc 
almost eatirely recruited from the conscription, 
la former days it was so, but ever since Js'apo- 
leou has been emperor he has been doing his 
utmost to inm^ase the number of what the 
Ereueli call volunteers. So successfully has this 
sclienm been carried out, that, wliereas before 
1848 not (me soldier in fifty was a volunteer, 
there m'c now in nil the * crack corps — the 
Zouaves^Clmsseursd’Afrupie, Hussars, aud such- 
like-r-quilo as many volunteers as conscripts ; 
and, in regiments of the line these bear the pro- 
portion of full twenty per ce^t, or one-lifth of 
the wliole. So fast are the proportions of 
volunteer enlistments to conscriptions increasing 

• 


year, that it is believ^ in j 

Frcflice^wilLsoou become almoali a libaa :Ji^ter, | 
except in time of war. \ , ; 

is it,*’ 1 asked my friend, “tfillt the 
emperor has manapd to increase, or rather to i 
create— for until lie came to power, volimtary 
enlistment in your army was a thing almost un- 
known— the number of volunteers from about 
two to twenty, and, in many cases, to fifty per 
cent in the whole army ?** 

“Simply by raising,” was the reply, “the ! 
prospects of all who enter the ranks of their ; 
own free will, and by giving them a fair share of j 
promotion, even up to the highest grades. In 
former days, though the theory of promotion ' 
from the ranks existed; it was not, except under 
the first empire, put in full practice. It is true j| 
tliai sergeiiiits ana sergeant-majors received their ■ 
due share of promotion to the rank of commis- ! 
sioued officer, but under the restoration, as 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, they seldom 
rose higher than liemtcnants, or at the most ^ 
captains. But under Napoleon there is a 
marked preference given to young men who | 
have begun their career by shouldering a 
musket, or cleaning a horse ; so much so, that ; ■ 
many parents, whose sons wish to enter the army, ! ; 
prefer keeping them at home, or at school, until j ' 
they are eighteen or nineteen, and then letting 
them enlist, instead of sending them to the mill- j 
tary college.” ! , 

As my informant finished speaking, there r 
entered tiic room a captain of Lancers, about j ' 
thirty years of age. He was introduced to j: 
me, paid me a very well-turned compliment ]! 
about the English cavalry regiment which he p 
leanit from my friend I belonged to — a corps | j 
he said ho had seen in the Crimea— and, after ’ - 
talking with us ten minutes or so, passed on • ^ 
to another part of the room. As ho left us, I . j 
remarked to my friend that did, at any rate, ! j 
not look like an officer who had risen from the j ; 
ranks, j I 

“ You arc mistaken,” was the reply. “ Seven j 
years ago that gentleman w'as a private soldier, ; 
His history is word for word what would de- |; 
scribe the career of a dozen officers in every I ‘ 
regiment in the Ercnch army. He wanted, j| 
when sixteen years of age, to enter the military : • 
college, but his father would not let him, wish- ; , 
ing liim to follow his own profession, that of a ! 
iidtaire, or lawyer. The young man reniaiued i 
in his father’s" office until he was twenty-one 
year.s of age, and being then free tVom control, i | 
enlisted as a dragoon." In the school of liis i| 
corps he qualified himself to become a corporal, j 
aud passed an excidleut examination. In our ' 
army this is the first and sure step towards : 
further promotion. In four years lie attained , ! 
to the rank of sub-lieuteuaiit, aud was trans- /= 
ferred in that rank to the Chasseurs d’Afrique '* 
in iVlgicrs. He saw some service there, but !| 
more m the Crimea, and still more in Italy ; on ' 
returning from which country, he received bi^ 
captaincy. Ho may cxjiect, in a cmuple or i 

tlu*oe years more, to be a major (chef, d’esca^ j 

droiis) i in five years more, to be colonel of a i I 
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regiment; mid to be a general af brigade 
yet in the prime of Ufe.” 

tell me” said T, "has not private 
interest sonfttliing to do with this system of 
promotion?**^ 

"I Will not deny,” said my friend, "that in 
the Ereueb wmy an officer wlio has interest gets 
on better than an officer nlio lias not; bat the 
influieuace of ^interest" upon promotion is every 
getting less. For instance, supposing two 
oflSmors of equal merit in the same regiment, 
the one having a friend at the War Office, 
the other not having this advantage. I have 
no licsitation in saying that he witli interest 
would win the race of promotion before 
his companion. But day by day the empe- 
ror is making, all officers’ and non-commis- 
sioned officers’ promotion to depend entii*ely 
upon the number and quality of the marks he 
bears opposite liis name in the books of the 
regiment, or rather in liis own register. Those 
marks he may add to or diminisli any day by 
Ills own conduct, whether for good or bad, 
or by his own aptitude or otherwise for the ser- 
vice. Moreover, nothing is done iu secret. 
The annual report of each officer’s character 
and improverneut is made by the inspecting 
general, who at his yearly visitation sees 
each officer alone, the only other person pre- 
sent being the chief of the general’s stuff, who 
is always an officer of the staff corps with 
theraiiK of colonel. It is most unlikely that 
either of these gentlemen should be interest ed 
in the promotion of any officers who come before 
them iu the course of duty. True, now 
and then wo hear of an officer whose promotion 
is very quick, and wlio is therefore believed-— 
often with good reason — to liave some inttuen- 
tial friend iu high places, but tliis is tlic excep- 
tion, not the rule, and it is very rare indeed 
either to hear officers grumble because they have 
not been promoted, or to meet with officers who 
are discontented at tlic promotion of any par* 
ticular individual of their regiment.” 

"But,” said 1, "tell me liow it is that your 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers come to 
be so certain of their promotion ? What is the 
usual routine in advancing these gentlemen to 
the higher ranks?” 

"Wieii,” replied my friend, "a young man 
joins a regiment as private soldier, the first 
thing he. must do is to learn his duty as a soldier. 
In the infantry this will take him about twelve 
months; in "the cavalry nearly two years. 
Daring this time lie is called a * young 
soldier,’ and is obliged — he has no option— 
to attend for three hours every day one or 
other of the two regimental schools. In the 
first of these he is tauglifc the mere elements of 
education, iTeading, writing, and the first rules 
of arithmetic. Should the recruit bo a mere 
peasant, or should his previous teaching have 
Dcen very tlefecliive, he must go to this school. 
But if it is found that he knows his own language 
well, and lias a fair knowledge of (igurcs, he is 
sent to the upper school, where he is taught Uie 
higher branches of mathematic.s and the Iheo- 


rettical part of Ids profe§sion*r^&acli as the rules 
of outpost dttty ; the principles of forming field 
defences ; the mode of providing for a party of 
men he may command in an encurir^s country ; 
the rules, regulations, orders, ana practice of 
the French army, as Well as the rewards he may 
gain, and the punishments to which he be 
liable, if brougnt before a military tribunal.'* 

"Once a sergeant,” continued my friend, 
" the promotion to be sub-lieutenant depends 
very much upon circumstances. If the regiment 
be on service, and a sergeant have a chance of 
disthiguishing himself, he is siii*e of promo- 
i ion at once. Moreover, vacancies that nappeu^ 
in the field — whether from sickness or from 
deaths iu battle— are pretty certain to be filled 
up from the non-commissioned officers of the 
corps. A vsergeant who knows his duties well, 
is considered fully eligible for the commis- 
sioned rants of the army, and those wlio do not 
obtain the promotion in their own or some other 
regiment, are pretty certain to be provided for 
iu the staff of garrison towns, in the pay, cloth- 
ing, or some other dcpartnientof theanny. But 
in our army no man of fair education, good con- 
duct, smartness as a soldier, and a certain 
amount of application, need fear obtaining pro- 
motion if lie enlist. Amon^ our highest officers 
—marshals, generals of division, and of bri- 
iradc— rather more than dne-half; and among 
our colonels and Uontenant-colonels, nearly two- 
thirds; have, ill their day, eitlier shouldered 
muskets as foot soldiers in the ranks, or 
cleaned horses as private dragoons. ;\rnoiig 
the orderly officers attached toihe household of 
the emperor, fully one-half have in their day 
passed through the barrack-room.” 

My friend took me next day to the barracks, 
where tliree or four candidates for the rank of 
corporal were being examined. The examiners 
were tlie colonel, the lieutenant-eolonel, a major, 
ami three, ca]}tauis of the regiment. The young 
men under examination were asked liow the sol- 
diers’ soup — the chief ingredient of French sol- 
diers’ dinners— ought to be prepared? In their 
replies there was a slight difference, wliich the old 
cidoncl — who had himself risen from the ranks— 
at once coiTccted ; giving due praise to the sol- 
dier who had answered most correctly, and who, 
for other reasons, was finally declared to be the 
successful candidate. The officers of the regi- 
ment then, one and all, went up to shako hands 
with him, and congratulate him upon his having 
gained his first step. I was told that he was 
the son of a tradesman at Marseilles, and that 
the sfddier who had come off second, was the 
son of a man of liile and nephew of a marshal 
of France. 

Since I returned to England, I have often 
tliouglit it would be a great advantage if some 
such system of promotion could be introduced 
into our own service. In these' days no man, 
unless he is citlicr in the lowest sitate of poverty, 

* Tlu' training of a French soldier is described in 
del ail, by a retired non-cominiRsionetl officer of the 
French army, iu volume viii., pages d40-409, of this 
journal. 
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! or from his ignorauoe, utterly useless iu any 
trade or c^lingf, will take service, or eogage in 
«any undojiaking,^ unless he hopes sooner or 
later to better himself. If be enlist, his pros- 
pects are hopeless. Even if by sdSartness, good 
conduct, and proficiency, he become a non-com- 
missioned officer, there remains between him 
and the commissioned ranks, a gulf which is 
; almost impassable. Allow that, in process of 
time, one sergeant out of three or four liundred, 
in times of peace, is promoted to the rank of 
cornet or ensign, what hope has he of further 
advancement? In the whole English army 
—cavalry, artillery, engineers, and infantry 
— there are not 'two dozen captains who 
have risen from the ranks; and I question 
whether there arc more than two or three 
field oflicers. The reason for this is the pur- 
i chase system, which, to our disgrace as a na- 
! iion, the legislature persist in upholding, and 
I which is the real cause why our recruiting is 
j almost at a stand-still, and must, before long, 

I come to a deadlock. 

There are in England a vast number of 
young men, chiefly ot the middle class — sons of 
medical men, clergymen, lawyers, small landed 
proprietors, and others — born with an in- 
nate distaste of anything like a professional 
life. These youths generally waste the best 
years of their lives by “loaling” about their 
native place, until the paternal purse and 
patience are alike at an end, and llicn tliey be- 
take themselves to one or otlicr of our colonies. 
These would nuikc excellent soldi('rs, and have 
all I he dash and daring required for active ser- 
vice; but want of ‘money hinders thmn from 
entering as officers, and to enlist iu tlui Englisli 
army is not only a moral degradation, but 
sacrificing every chance of ever making a name 
i)T even gaining rank. Why should we not 
make the army tit for such young men to enter, | 
to better their own condit ion as well as that I 
of the service? To do this, the punishment 
of the lash must be abolished. No reflecting 
man wdio respects himself will ever enter 
the ranks so long as there remains cpe/i a 
chmice of his degradation by flogging. The 
next gr(^at evil we have to contend witli, is 
the purchase of commissions, and of promotion. 
So long as this national disgrace remains in 
this country of all the countries* in Europe, 
up poor man will enter tlie ai’iny, for lie knows 
well that his poverty will be an insurmountable 
obstacle to his advancement. 

Lastly, abolish all direct appointments to 
army commissions. There ought to be but 
two modes of entering ilie service . the ono 
through the military college— the etlucatit>n at 
at which, by the way, is not so expensive as to 
be entirely beyond moderate means — the oilier 
through the ranks and the barrack-room. 1-ci 
the latter become a certain means of obtaining 
commissions for well educated men, who are 
smart soldiers and of good conduci, and let 
there be no question oi money to hinder their 
fulvancement . Do these things, and wc shall 
j sbdn be able to dispense with lying recruiting 


agents, crimps, and all who inveigle the unfor- [j 
tunate recruit of the present day ^taking ! 

the. shilling;'* while wo shall most assuredly j 
make our own army as popular as the army on | 
the other side of the Chaunel. > 


THE STEAM'S HIGHWAY 

Theue is a royal commission now sitting to j 
inquire into the costs of conveying travcilcis 
and goods by railway. Everybody knows, or j 
can know, beforehand, what discoveries this com- > 
mission will place upon record ; but the use that j 
will be made of the information so to be au- ; 
thcniicated, partly depends upon the public's 1 
minding its own biUjincss. The common roads i 
of the CGufatry arc more naturally its own j 
business than anybody’s. But wliat nife the j 
common roads ? "The Queen's llighw'ay is at 
present ihc paved or macadamised liorse-road, i 
wJiicb, fur all the larger concerns of travel and ^ 
traffic, is superseded by the rapidly develop- { 
ing Steam's Highway. Instead of a niihvay ] 
here and a railw'ay there, wc Jiave, or shall i 
soon have, a railway everywhere. The iron j 
roads have already become, to all intent^ and 
purposes, the common roads, and are, for all | 
the business needs of the nation, that which | 
the old king's highway used to be. Is it desirable i 
that when "railroads have become, for all dis- . ; 
lances of any length, the only natural means of j 
land communication between one pint of the | 
country and another, they should be distributed j 
into the absolute kce[)ing of a great number of 
irresponsible bodi(’s ? Docs it mend the matter 
that those bodies are often in conflict with each 
otluT, and alw\ays w'age war with the public by 
a hostile system"of taxation; now drawing thirty- 
five millions a year out of llie public pocket for 
much less than half the service tliat sum ought 
to buy ? If the public will but take the trouble 
to inquire into this matter for itself, there mn 
be only one result, and it w ill not take long to 
secure a reduction of the cost of railway travel- 
ling to one-lliird of its present rate. 

Of course wx all know it is very desirable that 
wc should pay a railway fare ol live shillings 
where wc arc now’ paying fifteen. The sugges- 
tion of sin!h a change is indeed so unexpectedly 
agreeable, lliat wx assume the notion of itj, 
possibility to be much too good to be true. Yet 
it may very w’cll be, that where wx now pay 
fifteen sliiUings for a railway journey, ourgrandf- 
ehildreu will be paying only eight ccn-pence ! 

Is it absurd to say that transport by railway 
should be twxnvy times cheaper tluiu coach 
travelling used to be? A pound of coke 
evaporating five pints of water will develop 
force enoiigli to draw two tons weight on a 
1 ail way to the distance of a mile in two | 

minutes. A tram of coaches wxigliing ei^nty j 
ions, and holding two Imndred and forty *, 
passengers, can be conveyed from Liverpool to I 
Birmingham and back iu seveu^ hours, by foiuf ; 
tons of coke, wdilch cost about five pounds. To ! 
carry as many on a common roau, would require j 




tlK«B at m»& lul^t 
jpaMtem m Diim^e paacioiffer 

a1)tiii|ro3«#M^, 0ifo^y4«oofoareoo)paiuu, 
ttvb wn stenr ttB|e from a InlfpoatQr to three- 
a ttHe lor Brat-elaas travellers $ 
Ir^ a baUpniff to tvopeiioelor seeood (dass ; and 
fot'tiitrdluuamsn aiarttiingtothree>11ialf}>eace. 
An esrarakta train on tlio Great Western to 
Bjmontbt talres pasa^igers at the rate of Sftj 
pe^ the hundred mtles ; on the South Eastern 
to Bnnagate, the eharge for the same service k 
ttrenty pence the hundred miles* The prime 
cost, direct and indirect, of carrying a ilret'Class 
passrngcr a hundred miles being only sixpence 
fares are charged which compel trains to run 
with an average of only atentu of the number of 
passengers they are capable of carrying, and 
with a third Or a quarter of the loads that could 
be talcen with no appreciable addition of expense. 
The dearest line to travel on, Carmarthen aud 
Cardigan, charges four hundred and fifty per cent 
more than the North and South WesUirn, the 
line with lowest fares. And it is a notable fact 
that this line with lowest fares pays a dividend 
of six per cent to its shai-eholders, while the 
North London, also aline of cheap fraes — three- 
farthings a mile for first class, aud less than a 
halfpenny for second— although iivias tcu limes 
as expensive to construct as an ouhuaiy line, 
enjoys also tha rare distinction of paying a 
dividend of six per cent . 

Let ns sec wont happens when railways con- 
test with each other for possession of some 
line of traifie. At the time of the Manclicstcr 
Art. Exhibition, a confc.st between the London 
and North-Western and Great Niuthcru Com- 
pauies enabled Londoners to go to Manchester 
and back for seven-and-sixncnoe foi first class, 
and for second class five shillings. The whole 
expense of each train so run was fifty guineas, 
and the average receijits from eacli were cne 
Inindred and seventy-'‘our pound?. The contest 
lasted during the summer months, to the very 
great advanta^ of tlio public ; aud n half jicr 
cent w'as all the fall in the railway dividend. 

The quarrel in the years ’fifty-two and ’fifty- 
three, between the Soufh-Easteru and Grrai 
Western, for the London and Keadmg Iraffie, 
liuted about a year and a ludf. To a distance ol 
sixty-sevon miles and back again, iiasscngers 
were conveyed during all tliiil tiinc ior three 
shillings first class, and two shillings second 
class. On other parts of their line«, those com- 
panies were charging ten times as much: yet, 
whore the fares were lowest, ihorc was an 
average profit of two hundred and filty pir emt 
Ujpon the cost of running every train. Again, 
fen years ago, the Edinburgh and Glasgow and 
the Cklcdonian lines quarrelled aud look passeu- 
wgers by all trains from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
fort j-six niilcs, for fares of one shilling, nine- 
pneey nod sixpence^ being one-eighth of the 
fturraw charges. Tlje Oaledbniaa jiaid only a 
half per cent less dividend ; yet here was not 
only nreducUouof fines to onc-^jghlb, but also 


fvmm txain may be^mS> a 
«a0ying one pasMn^tit^ 
endt T;* 

On iiw hod Bavoda BiiBway, whotw 

the grfidieots m wy iavourable, md a single 
engine can draw heavyweights, the avettqte rate 
of fares for all classes is two shilliiigs the hun- 
dred miles, or one-sixth e| the average rate in 
England. In BMgiutn, when the railway system 
of that country was manned,, the government 
undertook that it should he managcdexelusively 
for the public convenience, as neither a berdm 
nor a source of revenue, and the farea were 
fixed at less than a penny a mite fpr first-class 
passengers. The Belgian Minister of Finance, 
M. Kogicr, resist ed the adoption of the English 
sybtcni; for, he said, “ whoever bolds the rail- 
ways, holds a monopoly, aud that should only be 
allowed to exist in the' possession of the State, 
subject 1 0 the responsible advisers of the Crown.” 

On our railways, as they are, there are made 
in a year ahout two hundred and ten million cf 
jonniejs, the payment <‘or which is about fifteen 
millions sterling". For conveyance of goods we 
p.sy to the railways about seventeen millions 
sfeihne, at rates varjjiig from twelve and six- 
pence the hundred miles for a ton of stone 
or manure, to tlurtj -seven and sixpence for 
the same oomcyancc'of a ton of cotton goods. 
For u hundicd tons of coal or coke, the 
average rate of charge is over a pound a 
nolo. 1'he cost price of that service is only 
onc-and-fourpenee ; and, ns the price of coal 
at tin* pit, mouth is about a fourth of wliat 
we pay in London, if railways were managed 
with ail eye to pnhliv benefit', even with thiee 
bundled per cent prolit on the railway car- 
riage, coal could be sold in London at tea 
sinlliug*- a ton. Tlie -Midland Company .stated 
ui evidence on this suhieot, that after they 
had brought coni from Beibybhire aud Notting- 
Imm-liirc at a charge of siv shillings a ton, a 
toll of two shdhngb a ion was levied on it by 
anotlmr companv for cros'-ing over the hues to 
Kensington itasln. A Couimiltrc of the Society 
of Arts on the Siimll P.iioils Post, found that 
a pared sent from Land's End to John o' Groat’s 
must be transfenvd ihrougli nineteen separate 
conveying interests, fiom '‘adi of which inquiry 
must be made in event of delay or loss. Some- 
times, a company forming a link hi such a diaiu 
of eooveynnee. in ieud with a neiglihour or for 
ol her causes, checks general transit by a prohibi- 
tive i barge. Feuds i hei e may well lie, for these 
C'impauies are heavily taxed 'by conflicting hi- 
tcrests. Four hues were, at the outset, proposed 
from Loudon to Bi ighton, and the pariiaiuemtary 
expenses of tbcir contest lor one year amounted 
to a hunorea thousand pound.s. "Thero we^e 
about tw'cnty counsel engaged, headed by six 
king’s seijcanU. and king's i oiinsel ; there was a 
regiment of twenty einment solidtoitl, fiaukud 
by a whole brigade of pxrliamenttcuj a|^tsi, and 
a whole anny of survey ors and eugineeirs, w hose 
chid business appeared to be to contradicWacU 







ottnr, tb# kwyet« iaS«f\'«Bd,*58isliiJ^ :«bd 

But BOV vcMBCk ibe question vhetfa^ toe; 
ebi^ lim «oto^ 

io W dk|^^ iyt^om of private Toads, 
discistJ^viili^tu^ lifiody'tntyiJ^ rateof ioHs 
on ousrtaM^lffifi, <«• vhetiier it: is possyde to 
bi^ilfeteiia under popular control, make them 
qon qMfn^ iimd luii« the utmost use of tbenu 
]» tm jm mgbtecn ^iorfet-four, to aet of 
pwUtoaeidi vas passed to give the eounti; 
power, if it bad the will, to buy on certain terms 
iditibe railways made on out own soil after 
date,. . The eotmtiy was to ooine into possession 
■of th» power, on the expiration of twenty-one 
yctos from the ^tc of the aot. The term ex- 
pires, therefore, in this year ’sixty-flre, and the 
time has utiwed when the public may consider 
whether it will exercise the power it acquires 
over fivo-sixihs of the existing railway mileage, 
tod whethor, m the present state of the railway 
ma^ettihe other sixth would not' be glad to 
take part in a bargain that would benefit alike 
the country and the railway sharcholdets. The 
wot of ^forty-four was introduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone, ilicn President of the Board of Trade, 
m^ was founded on the infiuirios of a cominitl ce 
nominated and presided over by himself. Before 
■that-committec, Mr. Baxendale, head of the great 
carrying dxni of Piekford and Co., and chairman 
t^.tne South-jEastem llailway, said, “I have 
ahrays considered tliat the commerce of tliis 
country has prospm'ed to the extent it has done 
in consequence the great freedom of couvmu- 
ideation; X have always considered that the 
roads of the country belonged altogether to the 
ymopte, just us much as the light of heaven.” 
Ana Captain Laws, who, as manager of the 
XiMds tod Manchester Railway, first introduced 
third-class carriages in England, thought that 
the iron roads might be managed for the country 
on a method intermediate between the com- 
pankss’uystom and the penny post system, or witii 
rates Jittle above the working expenses and the 
inlorest of money, as a means of “giving very 

S roaf facilities, and greatly promoting every 
eswiption of domestio industry, whether of 
mtoolactare or agriculture.” He thought that ; 
a peat saving might be effected by an uniform 
■£»: less costly management, and the cessa- 
tioa, of feuds and parliamentary contests ; and 
thatidm system, as then estalilished, not only 
had much of the character of a monopoly, but 
that every extension was calculated to increase 
that monopoly immensely, and to establish a 
conthuiotion of monopdies. 

Of .the uct of 'forty-four, when it was intro- 
duced, Sir itoltot Peel said : “ They were about 
to say to; the nnlway companies, You shall not 
have a permtotot monopoly against the public; 
but, ^(a* a limited number of years, we give you 
potyj^ shaM .have the option of purchasing 
ytM^Peperty.” The limited number of years 
;<|ffiring, and' 'it is for the public 
I^HM^^befbcr it can . wisely ttoe to 
PMpi WB ai it« own, the peat and costly 
nrivate roilds tiliat have almost 


«xo|ii$n« maatety ovw cmr iiiMUHtt 'cff adtod 
bommuiocatbn. ' As .«ti ctowto m vNtdi mm- 
sideratiM vSd be a idaidy of lim preitol id! 
raiUsay'Ctnn^atMK^ u|Kmtitet>Bidiert4h«toto- 
BB^stek is towmtting, vbiidi .viRianto i^laets 
toch «$ tiiose we have hcM nveaftemaxolmnc 


upon Sailwsy Beforin, by lliu WlS4ESAnt 'OaiiT, 
who hM done mow titen toy <Aber mto to $x 
puyioktieatito on the iirto tod 
volved in the whole questiom 
If the people should ;^e(^ to jr^base, ^he 
first dbvious cpwstion Is, Whm wi31 they Snd 
{dl the money P Even Gre^ Biikln 
write a cheque for the fair pHoo of aU the rail- 
way property in the United Kingdom. If the 
railway companies were unwilHug parties to the 
bargain, they could probably demand cash pay- 
meat, and so destroy all chance of anrauge- 
ment. But the staadisg mtercste of the com- 
panies are not opposed in this matter to 
those of the publio ; so purchase would mean, 
simply the exchange of railway shares for a 
certain amount of government stock : the tdiare- 
holdcrs giving up properly from which tl^ 
receive an uncertain dtviitend fw a fixed annuity 
secured in perpetuity. The transfer of railway 
into government stock might be made in pro- 
portion to tlie average dividends pwd by eaeJt 
company for throe years previous to purchase, or 
with reference to the current market price. The 
act of ’forty-four fixed the rate at an equiva- 
lent to twenty-five years' purchase, estimated on 
an average of profits for the three years previous 
to sale, and provided valuation, determined iu 
case » of difference by arbitratiem, for railways 
that were not paying dividends of ten pet cent. 
Railway property has declined somnehin mpket 
value during the last twmity years, that it all 
falls under the latter clause, tod tbe arrtuige- 
raent for transfer of stock proposed by Mr. Galt 
is, that railway shares should be exchanged for 
govettiment stock with «n average bonus of 
about fifteen per cent upon their actual market 
value. He would be an odd sharcholtter who 
would object to such a bargain. 

. But would the railways under the new 
system be a good security to underlie .the 
pablic funds P All the territorial prqierty of 
England is security for the Three per Cents. 
Eor the additional charge, there would be tile 
same security with all the railways added. 
If there were a tiiort-coming of railway profits, 
it would be because the public, while having all 
its po were of prosperity enlarged by the increased 
facilities of travel and traffic, still kept in its 
pocket cash that, under the old system, came out 
of It; and the Ciiasccllor of the ExchequerWotUd 
know how to get at that. But, in fact, aiuto it 
bns been proved by experitoce that a sacti^ 
of at most one per emit from a five tod a baH 
per cent dividend will secure arednetiourd fares 
to one-half or one-third their present rate, the* 
development of wealth and prosperity by all the 
aide that could then be givep, would probably 


pay back even thdt one per icitot in a inmited 
indirect ways; to say noting eff the immediate 
nrofit from a nurcli^ advtotaeeoua to- boih 







ikmeim^ tStanBii^ vtii' «orls>i 

mg!%i^iii|gMes43^ ls»al>^»Mptae«mfk%a- 

. Y^'lSi^U.-iiire triQi^iitiit all that to bs reasonftble 
«fteaffb|^> aod’nitaSft eomtdendibn. 

But .tbo liBt graad difficalt; to be coor 
If^titoirobxoadabeloQ^to the oountty, 
iuid are to^^ sdi^t ia eveir respect to le^k- 
tioa with regard to notiung but tlie public intc- 
test.-vliD ia. to duect ibemf Bor, oertainlr, 
neitber Mir. OdUi nor Msb. Ghrandy, nor anybody 
clae, vill permit the mass of patronage involved 
in the {pft of all the places upon all the railways 
to biB vested in the. crown. Nobody believes 
that alltlte railways of the nation can be as well 
governed byaOircumlocution Office as they are 
^vemed now by their own boards of able and 
oompatent direotmrs. What Mr. Galt proposes 
ia, that government should have very little rail- 
way patronage, and that the administration of 
the railways should remain still with the ablest 
of the mCn who now administer them. The 
country itself in parlianumt Icarus what it ought 
to pay, and deoioes what it will ])ay, for railway 
service, and directs every change of system that 
it finds to be necessary for its safe!}', comfort, or 
convenience. The present directors of each im- 
! portant railway line elect their most competent 
men to form a railway board of fuur-and-twenty 
members, under a president and two vicc-presi- 
i dents, who should be responsible servants of 
I the State : one vioe-ptesiuent permanent, for 
mastery of business details; the other tw'o remov- 
able with a change of government. Tiic duties 
of this board, composed of men acquainted with 
the railway affairs of each part of tlio country, 
choold be strictly '^ministrative, to carry out 
tlie system m required by parliament. Under 
them, each line should be mailed in harmony 
with the main system, but with loiuutc refer- 
ence to the convenience of the district served 
by it, having the same local board of diroc- 
tors that it now has, and the same stuff; 
the whole existing pemonnel of the railway 
service being retaiued,and all faircompeusatiou 
made to any one whose office is abolished. And 
it does really seem far from impossible to effect 
an arrangement wMch shall make the public a 
large gainer, while nobody whoso fortunes 
are im any way oounccied with the railway 
iuterast shall be a loser, and very many will 
be gainers. In fact, the railway interest is, we 
believe, not recusant ; the only real obstacle to 
tho ^hievement of this great change which 
woula knock off two-thirds of the expense of 
railway eonveymice^ is public inattention, and, in 
the araenee of a knowledge of tluit foot, natural 
indreduUty .as to the chance of so great a boon 
being attainable- 

Tot a '.apirited and Tolaable sketdi of the 
possibilities of tlie ease, and the facts from 
which they are Infevceih we commend every- 
body to the short published address on Kail- 
way' Reform, read % Mb. Ebwik Chadwick 
to dhe l^onal limmiation for the Promo- 
tkm of Socud Soienoe, «s i^emdent of its 


I>msriaa«itt .of 'Esuaiwpy 

cart poW .bo<oonalametea.4lN»l^ 
the BQst of tmo' old ones; and by impmiMnmrtia 
pf 0(HiidraQ^<^iackdiiig the use cl etoel 
i^lb* ^ tpB vears hmgmr than um 
besides behgg aaferr-tbe eopt PC. working bw 
be redoeei % keeping the ^xrds bn^ffic degr 
of the passenger trafho, tlm trmns can run at 
increased sp^. Theretmiey to Edinburgh 
conld be safely redticea boia. twdve hours to 
seven, and more than proportionally cheapened. 
Even on lines of inferior oonstnictkm, trains 
are now ma at a speed of from fifty to sixty 
miles an hour. We should be free ahgi to give 
ourselves more complete passmiger aocomuaoda- 
tion ; with a way for guard or passengers, feom 
carriage to carriage ; with carriages weS wanned, 
lighted, and ventilated ; and we could have on . 
tlm improved lines, movement so easy that, tjte 
traveller could write ; we could have upoa aU 
Hues, easy sleeping-couches to be secured iu the 
night trams ; and arrangements to provide in the 
trains tea, coffee, and other refreehments of good 
quality, which travellers could take at their own 
leisure and convenience, without choking them- , i 
selves, or scalding themselves, or suffering 
delay upon the journey. All these tbings'are 
not only possible, but have actually . been 
done iu the trains furnished by tho American 
Sanitary Commission for the conveyance of 
wounded soldiers; and tlmre is no reasqu w^ 
one must have a sword or a gunshot wound 
to earn the right of travelling in a train 
with an attached kitchen, and otherwise made 
thoroughly comfortable. '!l&en i^ain : we might 
all pay, iu a trivial addition to each fare, an 
insurance fee, which would make immediate 
compensation the rule in all eases of accident, 
while enforcing for our own sakes the precautions 
by which almost all railway aeddeuts can be 
prevented. 

At any rate, we should have-— especially after 
the complete abolition of the law of settlement 
— a readier harmony between supply and de- 
mand in the labour market. The man who has 
no work in Lancashire could be carried cheaply 
into Devonshire if wanted there ; or he eoold 
afford to move about freely iu search of work. 

Goods also conld be supplied dineot from the 
best source. With a harmonised railway system 
and cheap parcels carriage, private customers 
may be sup^ied from a faunilied miles away, as 
easily as from a distant street iu the same town. 
Ketail traders may keep reduced stocks, and 
save themselves many a loss by ordering from 
the manufacturers perisbalde articles or articles 
of perishable fashion, more nearly as theysre 
demanded of them thdur cnstomecs. Tte fish 
of the seaports can be poured into the inland 
towns. The mother who may now Kind her 
soldier boy a Bible weighing naif a pound for 
twopence, but cannot send him a pair of.wiitm 
stockings knitted by her hiind, may «ei^ what 
little gilt she will, if, with command of the rail- 
way system (and saving of the heavy fancy 
charge that is now made for conveyance of the 
mails), a parcel post be grafted on the existing 



The dark . 

' Across the 

F^oas them ^ 

The jfeBew jasmine dlls the shade . , 

With ghlm light/ and dewitiiirard shed 
,. From slender M^reaths tliat lightly sna^^ed^ 
]E^;fragrattt stars n]?on hie 

Bu;t‘ still the heat froid dawn to dark 
^Neath ovorhanging^skriibs was drawn, 

An^ loosed at eve, the IHtie bark 
Safe fieated on frem dark to dawn, 

At length, in that mysterions hour 
That comes before the break of day, 

The current gained a swifter pow’r, * 

The boat began to rock ana sway ; 

He felt the wave beneath him swell, 

His nosl^ils drank a fresh salt breath, 

The boat of mhes rose and fell— 

“ Lord 1 is it life or is it death ?” 

He saw the eastern heaven spanned 
With a slow spreading belt of grey, 

Tents glimmered, ghost-like, on the sand. 

And phantom shj{)s before him lay 

The sky grew bright, the day awoke, 

The shn flash’d up above iho se.^ 

From countless dram and bugle broke, 

The joyous norihern R^veilld : 

Ob, wblte-winged warriors of the df p I 
' No heart e’er hailed you wso >»eforc ; 

No castaway on desert steep* 

Kcr banished man, his exile o’er, 

Kor drowning •wretch lashed to a spar, 

So blessed your rescuing sails, as he 

Who on them first beheld from far 
The morning light of Libert3% 

Tins SbWE^S KSCAPE WAS ACTtTALLY MADE 
AS DESCIUBED, AND !11S FRAIL BOAT ATTRACTED 
GREAT ATTENTION AT THENeW YoRK SaNITARV 

Fair; to which it was sent by the Secke- 
. TABY OP State, 


DEATH IN THE LATEST FASHIONS. 

Let's do it after the high Homan fashion. 

And make Deatfi proud to take us, 

said Cleopatra, when planning that most clm- 
yacterisiic of parting scenes ou poetical record, 
in winch; “ the wrangling Queen” and’^M.lie Ser- 
,penL3(>f old Nile,” to oul.wit victorious Ccc^ar, 
crown^ herself to take her last slid journey, 
like the great Queen which she was, — who had 
tviilial been someihiug of a courtesan, which 
means something of a coaiiettc. 

The.deckinga of Death py pjiganisip have been 
mostly, and aro in manymnutries stilV hideous, 
clabomte, and splendid. Think of such ob- 
sequies as those of Radama, King of Mada- 
gascar*— -of such an African rite as the one so 
admirably sung by Hferr !freiligmtlu which a 
borde of living woinen, with '^l their warm 
treasure of j.utith aiid life and beauty, and all ; 


trash jwdiieh fiasSes with ih0 lit Mm- 
m^V ai5e ^ gMly of 

.vmhnjBf pniio^ to shiure the grave of tl^bir 
and 'tMkSter 1’ • 

TWnIt of the Suttee, which has been bravel| 3 r 
stood up for, m an East Indian institution-^aidn ' 
to those of hook-swmjpng by half-mad Fakirs, 
and of the crushing ohariot of Juggernaut— by 


such fossil legislators of the Oiroumlocutiou 
Office as would'let III alone ; this j^urningof the 
widow being only by one shade worse than an- 
other distribution of the dying Mid dead ! Think 
of the family festival of the Battas, put on 
record by Sir Stamford EaSiea in his work on 
the Indian Arcliipelago ! They did (if they do 
not now) kill, and cook, and eat their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers when the same were 
proved to be effete and past work. And the 
diuner-parfy given on the occasion passed as 
an exceeding sprightly jollification. 

But the above, it may be said, are* savage 
death-ceremonics. Can bur United Kingdom, 
first and foremost in civilisation, show nothing 
(respective circumstances^ considered) amJo- 
gous ? London, I am afraid, our head-quarters 
of the above-claimed perfection, has given an 
answer — and not a stammering one — to this ques- 
tion within the last few weeks. — In a couple of 
examples, it has proved that we can still allow, 
as a tribute to a great dead man, no matter whe- 
ther ecclesiastic or lay, such a show as a lying in 
state— that grim union of Death and upholsteij. 
The coffin of the Cardinal, so detailed the 
daily press, was lined with white and amber 
satin. The diseased face was plastered where 
the fafal sores liad been : on the feet the shoes 
of splendour had been put on. The gloved hands 
were garnished bv rings more precious than 
those t he worm will wind round them ere the year 
is out. Can it be said that love and reverence 
prompted the arrangement of suHi a masque 
(»f splendour and corruption? Dismal, hollow- 
lie! Coarse, tawdry disrespect, rather, to the 
inevitable Angel, in whose coming there is that 
instant, invfiil summons of change,*— not to be 
arrested, not to be disguised, by rouge, and 
I jewels, and milliuery, or even by a last bed lined 
with while and amber satin! 

W e ItaAm been used to comment freely on the 
wasteful arrogance of our ancestors, and ou their 
battling with the destroyer, iueli by inch— ay, 
some of them in their own persons. Who has 
forgotten rrincc’ss Buckingham, the bastard 
daughter of our King James the Second, and 
her provisions for a state funeral, as recounted 
by Walpole? “ She has sent for Mr, Austis,” 
lie writes to Sir Horace Mann, and settled the 
ceremonial of l)cr burial. On Saturday she was 
so ill that she feared dying before alt tlie pomp 
was conic liome ; she said, Wliy won’t they 
send the canopy for me to sec? Let them Sena 
it, though the tassds are not finished/ 
yesterday was the greatest slvoke of an. She 
made her vow to her that, if sbe shoiild be- 
senseless, they would not sit down in ilia room 
bcfoiie she was dead, — Slic not oply,” continues 
the keen ebronider, ‘‘regulated tli^ ceremGny of 
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Iong'«rffl it%0im/«K>li)»:iii.s^ st^I eenso onfc' 
« Chrl#ait ,1«EH^ n^tkK jnt^seB itsdll to be ; 
a land of en}%li!tenmeat f . 


js insm cB^sBs. oKams i. 

l!t }la!!otr £!Ve 3& tbe isktid of Inisboiio, 
<M , tbe isoast of Comiemara,, seven miles oul; in < 
the JLtlantio. !I!}>:ere bad been a ruddy sunset, 
and tbe sea rooild the tall grey crags was still 
heavini^ with wonderful colours. The blazing 
Glimsoh, vivid fiiurple^ and tewny gold, that had 
bimicd on cloud, hiu, and wave, were getting 
toned down to d«*g)er, staider hues. Maureen’s 
long day’s work in tlie open air was almost 
oyer, and she stood knee-deep in the headier, 
bindihgher bundle of broom with a rope of straw. 

Kound and round about lier swept the sad 
barren island, very sad and very barren at such 
a season, and such an hour. High, bleak, wan- 
dering uplands, deep purple bollows, long brown 
flats of treacherous morass, dark melancholy 
pools studded with clumps of lonesome rushes : 
only here and there a soaring crag still rosy. 
Maureen raised her head and looked arounci, 
pausing a moment before swinging her fragrant 
burden on her shoulders. She was scarcely 
musing upon the beauty of the scene ; she knew 
nothing about tbe artistic splemiour of its deso- 
lation. More likely she w'as thinking of whether 
the frost was coming yet, and how long the 
potatoes would last, as she stood there making | 
a picture herself in her short crimson petticoat, 
and uappikeeu of dieqncred blue, knotted under 
her chint She rested, not to enjoy anything, 
but to draw breath. She looked like a girl 
who had worked a good deal, and who meant to 
work more. Her steady mouth in its sUence 
said this; so did her quick blue eye; so did 
every motion of her lithe active figure. Her 
fiico was round and comely, and tliere was 
beauty in the wreath of rich yellow hair that 
crowned, hot shapely head. A few years more 
of such hardships as Maureen had endured 
since her childhood, would take the soilness 
from her cheeks and the lustre from her locks. 
Still, rack must be carried from rock to field, 
potatoes planted, turf cut and stacked. Rent 
must be paid, and meal bought when the po- 
tatoes failod. Maureen would hare little time 
to think of her looks. 

Maureen had a good walk before her, for she 
was iiow standing in what is called the West 
Qanrliw, and her home was at the North Beach. 
Swinging her burden on her shoulders, she set 
out at « brisk pace. There was not asound in the 
tdr but the screaming of some seamews round a 
pool; 01 ’ now mid then a whirring noise of wings, 
as a sndikn flight pf moor-fowl rushed past over- 
head. 'lilventji'e break of the sea on the shore 
was lest, mtoept for that almost imperceptible 
stghbig which isperpetpalin the island of Bofin. 
Maureen toolf; heed of nothing as she hastened 
on. Her thoni^ts tveire full tH the potatoes. 

Presently a. more homely iwjuad stole over 
the air. Gas was whistUng qp tlic path 


befamil Haoraieit. Hearii^ this, sto 
her'sisepa, With a sadden' heat in her- 
tighiaess of breath. But; tke follow!]^ 
catws enrely tm. ttf 'paoe was swifter thaahetd.^ 

"'Save ye, Mamreenl” said a. gmdal vedoe 
bcade her. "Hive ws the ^n’le. Ict feir butdee 
in two halves with the weight of it." 

This speaker was a staiwait young fishennan, 
with as much eageniras in his bronzed kindling 
face as there had been haste in his pursuing 
step. Maureen stopped sliort, and looked at him 
with a proud troubled directness in her eyes. 

"What for should I give yon soy bim'le, 
Mike Tiemay ?” she said, sternly. " Xon just 
cjirry ycr own bun’ies, and I’ll carry nunc. 
That’s the safest that I can see becune us two." 

She gave her burden a resolute jerk; and 
began plodding on more steadily than tefore. 
But Mike kept by her side. 

“ It’s always the hard word with you, Mau- 
reen,” he said, bitterly. “It’s often a throuble 
to me wondherin’ if I was to w ork for a bond- 
hert years for wan smile, would you give me 
that same in the end ?’’ 

“Just os likely not,” said Maui’een, sbortly. 
“ If ye have so little to do with yer time begin 
and work for girls that has the world light on 
their shouldhers. There’s plenty in Bolin ’ll 
give you smiles for nothin’ without waitin’ for 
the hondhert years to be up. Maureen Itaccy 
hasn’t time for sich foolery 1” 

“ Whisht, Maureen !” cried Mike. " You 
know well that I core as little for the smile that 
isn’t on your face os the hungry man cares tor 
the stone by the roadside. Ye know tliat the 
sight u’ you’s mate an’ dlirink to me the 
longest day that iver I fasted, p* the smallest 
word you’d spake in the wmther is sweeter to me 
than the larks’ singin’ in the spring. But if my 
corpse was waked to-night you’d thiump over my 
grave to-morrow, an’ thint more o’ the daisies 
ye hurt with yer foot, than of me lyin’ below.” 

"Ycr not dead,” said Maureen, sollemly, 
" nor dyiu* neither, nor likelv. But if ve were, 
an’ yer grave lay in tbe road o’ my work, I sup- 
pose I’d thramp over it all as urw os another. 
An' as foi’ smihn’,'it’8 little good smiles ’<1 do 
betune you au* me. They wouldn’t boil the 
pot for the dawny stepmother an’ the weeshie 
waneens at home. I’ve given ye this answer 
many’s the time afore, though wanst might have 
been enough, a body ’d think.” 

“Well, Maureen,” said Mike, drawing him- 
self up, "I’m not the mane wretch to keep 
botherin’ a girl wanst she said in airmt 'Mike, 
I don’t like you, there’s others 1 could like 
betther.’ But that’s what you niver said to 
me yet, Maureen, am* in spite o’ yer hard words 
there’s a glint I’ve seen in yer eye, ay, ftuth ! « 
wecsliie glint, that keeps me warm the (wa’lesh 
day that aver I put in on yon waves. There’s 
news 1 wanted to tell ye to-inghl, an’ a bit of a 
question I Wanted to ax ye. But when yo 
come slap on me with yer crass taUt; it 
chokes the courage down my throat." ; 

“ 1^ glad it does,” said Maureen. *‘ I neither 
want: 10 hear yer news, nor to answer yer quess 


{Conducted by 


tioBs. AB^aoW'wjiNfc Se!^» 

mj the' jSftst Iso;.'' 

Ye’d 

** l«BMy , wi«kr «)id' MHce, 

"tai’' rU''go mine;'' I’ll be hhtther aff tium 
TQu;:9iiy«][i^, that hasn’t es'siiteh ss the soit 
heart 'for 'coir.]nhy. Sorra bit ! btot ,«ttoh a 
thing was left out elane the day ye were made.. 
Uaareen!’* he added, eamrly, as she tur^d 
eway, .his angry voice laiUi^. to a coaxing 
Vhis^, "there’s to he a Hallow’s Eve dance 
,«t Bl^y Prcndergast’s to^ght. Harry the 
jchiMher to bed, an’ give yer mother her beads 
to cWmt at the fire, an* come. 'Will you?” 

Mawen had stopjmd short. “ No, I won’t," 
she said, in.a low voice. 

’’Eeth ye will now, avoorncen !” 

**Eeth I won’t!” persisted the girl, dog- 
gedly, with her eyes on the ground. 

^‘An’ ye plase, then,” cried Mike, with 
another burst of passion. “There’ll be plenty 
of likely girls at Biddy’s — Beggy Moran for 
wan, the i^t 'dancer in the islatia. Bad scran 
tb the hit of my ould brogues that I won’t 
dance aff my feet to The Little House undher 
the Hid with her. No, but ye’ll come, Mau- 
reen. I’ll take my oath that I’ll sec you cornin’ 
walkin’ in like a May momin’ afore I'm up on 
the floor a crack with Peggy.” 

' Maureen gave her bundle one final jerk, and 
Mike one final glance, as she turned away. 

"An’ if you do,” she said, “I’ll give ye 
lave in full to take as lies every word I’ve said 
to-night, an’ every could word that iver 1 said 
since Jou begun to spake to me this ways. A 
pleasant dance to you, then, with Peggy Moran. 
Good evenin’ !” 

She turned off abruptly, and struck out on 
her homeward path. Mike gave one passionate 
look, after her, and then marched away in the 
other direction, wMstling The Little House 
under the Hill with all his might. 

The defiant echoes shrilled about Maureen’s 
•ears as the hastened on. She was near her 
home BOW. The rough shingle of the North 
Beach opened grey and wide before her. Here 
and Ibere a tBil crag stood up like a glionl and 
wrapped the shadows about it. Inland, falls 
and hills had changed from brown to black. A 
jmrple darkness had settled over the track she 
Jrftd travelled. The sound of the tossing surf 
became more loudly audible at every step, and 
tlie " viDage,” an irregular mustering of cabins, 
sent forth a grateful savour of turf smoke upon 
Ihejraw lonely air. Liglits twinkled here and 
^cre fiom wbdows, ana the red glow of the fire 
under every open doorway. Before pass- 
ing the first of these doors, Maureen stopped 
and wi|bd a hot tear or two from her cheek with 
her aptbp. Then she harried on, lightening her 
stej) as she trod the rough causeway of the 
" threading her way amongst her neigh- 

bc»lS8*^hoitses, and hearing from many an ingle 
up the ptesCd the ruddy thresholds, "There's 
Maureen LacCT ^ettin’ tome, poor girl !” 

At one of the farthest cabins facing tiie sea 
|dauroeu stopjaid, and Stepped ovbr the door- , 


iffete iaib firdit «hel^, He® eyes, acCta- 
% .red mnol^ irt^phgrt,eaw Imr 
stepmother iittis^ it the i^iu:th;4bMe.wirii a 
^(ull upon her kttee, and «b|i»B|car«r five other 
ittle bites grouped abbut tlw at their 

• play;' llmseManraenhades^Motcdto sce, but 
■ her eyes went straight from tbrnn-to two other 
fignres^less faio^rJ Two visitphii'ia new and 
a woman, were Seated ptopoi^ visitor- 

like, «t a respectful distance .from the fire. On 
these, for the sin of their .pceiieBee,' Maarten’s 
glance passed severe ju^pneHt. 

“ Save ye, Con LaveOe I" shebald, slowly, as 
she closcd the door behind her. “Save ye. Nan 1” 
And then, without hebdihg their response, 
she went to the furthest oorfiec of the cabin, 
and threw her bundle of heather from bet back 
upon a heap of lui'f. Straightening her bent 
figure with a sigh of relief, she untied thd blue 
kerchief from her head, and knotted it loosely 
round her neck. Slie passed her hand over lier 
hair, damp with the dew, and smoothed back a 
straggling lock or two. Then, with her arms 
full of turf, she came silently, ovea?‘ to the hearth, 
and began to " make down” a good , roaring fire 
to boil the potatoes for the supper. The visitors 
drew back to give her more loom, and the step- 
mother whispered, as she bent forward -to tlie 
blaze, 

“Who was walkin’ on the bog with you, 
Maureen ?” - ’ 

A flash leaped ont of the girl’s eyes, ^e 
went on with her task in silence for about a 
minute, and then she said, in a steady voio^ 
loud enough for the others to hear : 

“ If ye hard there was any wan, ipother, ye 
hard who it was, and so T needn’t tell you what 
you knowed afore.” 

“ What was he sayin’ to yon.,«8thoreP” 

“ It’s no matther to anybody what he was 
sayin’. He’s plotlin* no murther, tiiat his words 
should be kep’ an’ counted.” 

“ An’ what did you say to him, avonmoeoP" 
“ Nothin’ that •went again my promise to you, 
mother. A n’ now that you’ve sifted and sarched 
me afore strangers, we’U talk about somethia’ 
else, an' ye pla.se 1” 

So saying, Maureen rose to her foet with a 
brusquencss of manner that nut the dialogue 
short. The visitors, uneasily silent while it had 
lasted, now shuffied in their seats with relief. 
Con cleared Ivis tliroat, and Nan clattered her 
chair closer to the hearth. .Maureen ^ew a 
stool from the corner and sat down, leaning her 
back wearily against the in^ wall. Nan La- 
velle, a good-humoured lo(mng, ru^ed'lhced 
young woman, in a bran-new grOen Goburg go:^, 
was tne''first to speak. . ’ - 

f‘We come, Con an’ me,” said Nan, “ to 
see if you’d go with us to the dance si Biddy 
Prehdergast’s. There’s to be two no 

less, wan Tady Kelly, from 
our own Paudeenj an’ the two’s ;<» be at it 
.hard an’ fast for which'.has best mwne. 
They say that, tins 'Ridy has . fertat smitzbs W 
gran’ fashions, but Paudeen’s- the 'best wartant 
for the jig-tunes aitber. Arf thdrt*s'^::to'he toy 





lu this ^ Doar 

venod. A 1^ mtesiui of 

several inroad trttli ttsa^ soda: 

cakes, sef^ 

‘potmlsj^l 4utt#.a8[ 8 Ituw toU beiag placed ia 
tliei«e|te^«'4»bi ■ A 
CQ^^^lliiidr tibd patchw^ counterpane, choked np 
oiW;;ictoDfiei? cf the room, leaving no space for 
1%1» difficulty was comriatablT ignored 
guests sitting on bed, and nursing 
their cups mid platters on their knees. Those 
iqojM^te were less fortunate, as tlie heels of. 
^isir ckairs were nearly treading on the hearth. 
All the i^Kte of BoCn were here. There was 
'Timothy Joyce, the national schoolmaster, about 
whose learning there were dark reports. It was 
whispered that he had a crack right across the 
top of his skull, occasioned by too reckless a 
prosecution of Ubstmse studies iu his youth, and 
that this was why he wore his hair so long, and 
brushed so smooth and close above his forehead. 
There was Martin Leahy, the boat-maker, the 
rii^ of whose cheerful hammer on the beach, 
late and early, helped the larks and the striking 
oiuu in the harbour to make' music all througii 
the summer months. There was Mick Coyne 
Idack, the last name signifying “ son,” an Irish 
way of saying “junior.” He was clerk in 
the clmpel,‘a srare grizzled man, a great hand 
at praying and disbursing, a famous vo(em 
(devotee), and ^most as good at an argument 
as the schoolmaster himself. Then there was 
Tady, tiie strange piper, who having pene- 
trated as for as' Dublin and Belfast iu the 
course of his scientific researches, and picked up 
, odd i^lkas and operatic airs from hurdy-gurdys 
and' German bands, was looked upon with much 
awe, as a superior professor of music. There 
was a young man, a cousin of an islander, who 
had just returned from America, with genteel 
ehathes, a fine nasal twang in his speech, and 
plenty of anecdote about foreign lands. And 
though last, not least, there was the captain of 
a trading sail ship, that, on her way from Spain 
to Liverpool, had been driven out of her course 
-and taken refuge in Bofin harbour. 

Biddy Prendergast, a plain-faced woman 
in a grand dress cap and plaid gown, was 
making tea at the head of her board, iu high 
spirits. She was talkii^ volubly, Joking and 
laughing at Mike Tiemay, who with a huge 
black kettle in hand was replenishing her 
earthen teapot. Every now and again she 
winked at Peggy Moran, who sat close'by, with 
her back to the fire, in all the glory of the 
five muslin flounces, a knot of red ribbons 
blaring under her chin, and her great black eyes 
dauring responsive to Biddy's winks, or falliug 
dmattr^ on her teacup when handsome Mike 
looked iier way. Not a dbvibt but Mike was 
the bestJoeking mnu in thchouse.tall, and manly, 
and bronzed ;^ith his coaxing voice, and his 
roguiahsiuilsilud his frank way of tossing the 
dark curls foom his forehead by a fUng of his 
head. Peggy, the faellcv had long desired to 
count him on the list ofheradmirers. Peggy had 
jforee cows and two feafhsr-beds to her ddwmr i 


Ihe test forimne in Bate . - .I^ddyt tiixcmgh 
tnwe good trill tO Mike, te.lswmt^ ww tw- 
tag to make a .aiatrit betris^ Ite s&d thO 
luaaess. . TU» ‘aBkoemt to te Moram, 
who would soeaet luwe seea- '.their - daughter 
tairiresB of Cen Lasrelle's 
Biddy’s hints and Pc^^s IpqdsesBO! cygirfaBd 
untii to-iuf^t renutined unheOaOdt . 'N6w ritere 
a sudden change. Mflte was . .iteufkably 
end to both of these ladies. Se tu£tel P^|7’& 
flounces carefully away from the tei and helped 
her twice to emkers. . Peggy^ dimpled and 
blushed, and Biddy laughed and winked, and 
Mike was in the act of poirring the waJiW and 
tlie teapot, when the door was pushed open into 
Maureen and her friends came IB. , 

A scream from Biddy greeted riieir entrance. 
“ Bad manners to it for a kittle 1” cried 
getting very red in the face. “Is, the finger 
scalded aff o’ you mitirely ? Buro if it is 1*11 
put a ring on it for aplasthec, an’ ifthat doesn’t 
mend it, sorra more can 1 do.” 

The finger was suitably bound and bemoaned, 
and Biddy pardoned the offender, forgot her 
pains like a heroine, and attended to her new 
guests. . 

“ Come down. Con, come down, man, here’s a 
sate by the fire. The night’s could." Good 
luck to ye, Nan, hang yer cloak on the door 
there, an' come down an’ ate a bit o’ somethin’. 
Yer welcome, Maureen Lacey! Make room, 
girls, an’ let her come down. It’s seldom we 
get you to come out. An’ how’s the rumatics 
with yer mother?” 

Con Lavelle being an important man,, the 
richest farmer in the island, was soon forced 
into a seat by the fire, and be and his sister had 
their wants quickly attended to. Maureen, who 
was looked on by the hostess as tatlicr an inter- 
loper, was not so eagerly noticed. Maureen 
felt this with a swelling h^ari. The next 
moment Mike had shouldered his way to her, 
had cleared a place for her ou the bed, mid 
taken his seat beside her, just at the comer, 
where he could draw back his head behiiid the 
looping of the curtain, and look at her proud 
dowvcast face as much as he pleased. Maureen, 
with a huge cup and saucer in her Imnds, 
trembled so, that she spilled the tea all over her 
grand cliintz gown. Sitting tteo opposite to 
Peggy Moran’s jealous eyes, with Miko. leal and 
true beside her, Maureen stru^led in tbs toUs 
of the temptation to turn round and smile in his 
face, and ask him to hand her a piece of cake. 
She knew that Mike was thinkiug of Itmr Igst 
words to him on the bog, knew it by ids 
jubilant air, and the fire from his .eyes that 
shone on her from beiiind tbe looping , of 
the curtain. The temptatiem fo^lit. wUhin 
bmr to let him have it his own way.. In tlie 
whirling vision of a second rite .sdur hei^elf 
Mike’s wife, mistress of « sni^ nffte'^ihelter ist 
the last End, making ready the faeiuilr Mike 
coming home from bis fisbfog. .No niriio 
drenoluBg in the high spring with 

storm aud rain,' carryii^ home riie setmek on 
angry midnights. No m<»re lor^, days eriaboter 
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ilt beaolifitl ftoe, aud tbsiidoffiiuKi? in 

; iiig of -'sijEiMlHW Xk tor bn^veson tlus'earth^ 

from a: dto|>Ba^er>: '^ Homa and youtif next Btmi. 

st3^iB§4i^s «S!dde Q^«iid'4*^ ikmassw with' ^om, she eonaoled ’ltecsel^ i^d . 

! e^eai. 0> bs v&j^. 4 >e' 0 a»ld.§^^ voric, with to mt up oae genteel round of the Copenhagein. 1 
I hiia oodd'^tuwe^hlhci^'^ Ihis bein^ Pushed, Paawen the piper 

I withm Maiueeni ah ahe aat epQIing< her tea over asked' Maareen,^ in, oomi^nKut to her dancing, 

>' her grsiadNBMaith'f 'gown. Bat tl» old etraiit of to tell him her favoome tone. Whereupou 
dul?,: (^; pitv' fo^r .those depesding on her, of hlaarecn, with a slj luia^ is her eyes,, asked 
i ; fix^ttr tp< her , ’proniise to hw stepmothm-, for The Little House unwr the HiU. < This was 
,i stHl Kept ita^ echp sounding in her ears, Paudeeu’s greatest tune, and at it be went with >| 

: ! tiKmgh tett (raitlj and from afar off. The the will of a giant, bis white hair shaking, his I 
. j temptation, shook her hot w:hen the gust wrinkled cheeks bursting, and Ms one W with j 
. j a&tjed kselF, she reginned her vantage ground, its blue-ribbed stocking and brogoe, happ|ag up 
i I breathless, bat sure of foot. The habit of and down under his pipes with might and eathu- | 
Ij restraint was stroi^ within her. She did not siasm. How Ite shrilled and slirieked it, how he {! 
I .turn and '‘ sumIb on Mike; neither did she ask groaned and wheezed it, and how all the company 
him.' for h niece of cake. joined in at last and danced itl How it was 

Peggy Moran, sitting with her back to the stamped, and shuffled, how the deafenihg clatter 
fire, was beginning to get y«rj red in the face, of feet, and the “ whoops !” and “ honroos !” rose 
Bichly Premdergast's wit bad fallen dead. There up to Biddy Prendorgast’s smoky rafters and 
j j was no one to tack Pe^y’s flounces away from wakened ilie bens, anu set them a clocking, and 
! I tlw blaze, nor to hold the kettle gallantly for how Tudy, the vanquished professor, sat sad in 
' I Biddy. Maureen sitting there, filling the the comer and mused on tiie primitive state of 
I moments for hersdf with the intense vitality of undvilisatiou in which these benighted Boflners 
j hw own hard struggle, was looked upon by her were plunged ! There was only one other who 
j two. female ueignbours as an unpardonable did not join in the dance, and who stood with 
I poacher on their promising praserves. But tea his long loose figure drawn up against the wail 
was over now, and the two pipers w’ere sending in a comer, iiis wistful eyes searching the 
forth rival squeaks and groans in the kitchen, crowd of bobbing heads mr the oecasiona] 

! Young feet were restless, and old feet loo. glimpse of one face. Con Iiavelle was frdl of 
j The room” tvas deserted, and the dancing uneasiness. Only once bad he smiled, to-night, 
j began with spirit. and that was when the Liverpool captun (who, 

Maureen hod made one gallant, struggle, but Ignorant of Irish jigs and their my^»rie^ had 
j it was hard to he proof agiiinst all the unc^ut- until now kept him company in his comer) had 
i ments of this most trying night. 'Wlica Mike, delivered his wcigltiy opinion that Maureen 
I whom many glancing eyes coveted for a partner, Lacey was the bt»t dancer, and the prettiest 
eagerly pinssed her for tlie first dance, her girl in the house. But the captain had caxight 
{ customary short reply was not ready ; and she the cimt'agion at last and joined the crowd, and 
1 found herself up on the floor by his side before Con Lavelle was alone. 

I she had tune to think ^utit. As for Mike, After this jig was over, the house being 
j he was wiki with spirits. He saw Mwirecn’s literally " too hot to hold ” the dancers, tjiey 
conduct in the light m which she knew he.would turned out in couples, some to go home, others 
see it. He tfaoo^t she had relented at only to cool themselves in the moonlight, and 
last, and made up her mind to snule on him for return. Of these iattmr were Mike Tiemajand 
the future. By-aad-by Maureen caught the Maureen Lacey. Under the shelter of Bmdy’s 
spirit of the dance •, panting and smiling, she gable wall Mike got leave at last to ** spake ” 
tripped it with the nimblest amongst them, all be had tried to say so often, and Maureen 
Everything began to slip away but the intense cut him short with no cross answers. He told 
delight of the moment. Biusning rosy red, her his news, and he ” axed ” his question, 
eyes sparkling; herlmir shining and shaking out 

in litne gleaming mgs about her forehead, her chatter ii. 

face developed a radiant beauty that hardly Tun next night a yellow moou hung high over 

seetoed to belong to the grave Maureen. An Bofiu, gilding tiie spars of the Liverpool trader, 
overheard whisper from some one to another— rocking still in the harbour. The headlands lay 
“ Locd l such. a. handsome slip as that girl of like good-natured giants smiling in their dreams. 
pieor.'7j^ys »• growia’,” did not tend to An ocean of silver glimmered out of the ob- 
sob^ tills, hour of ektiou. Who will not thrill aourity of space aud kissed their feet. Along 
at praise, specially if it comes at the moment the road to the North Beach a nam was plod^ 
when one is under the eye whose apple one faiit ding witli a parcel under his arm. There were 
would be? The flush of conscious youth, and few in the island who would walk abroad, alone, 
heal^ and nbautw, glowed on Maureen’s cheek, once the night had set/ in, for the spiritual papa- 
4U’ the ardour of heir Irish, nature, so loiig lation of Bolin is said to outnumber those who 

kept itnaer, .the emouideting love, the keeu are counted in flesh and blood, and the aigM is 
reiw frw liormless (fleasare, the kuighier-loviiig the elfin day. Men and women shut thienierivmi 
I ^joyn^eat of wit and humoui^ burst forth from into their cabins at twiligiit add love* mst ^^y 
j wiihta her fqr' .ithis oae f^orious ermiiug, aud i walks. But Con Laveiie was one of the few- 




woman.- do yom 

Ibiotk 3 » -take ynr answer lia»^; ."'m bli<'a 3 W 
tbe. likes »* a. soft fool': loci iyte "-[iHati Ifets 
twm%M w world’s 
ronn*. . (^ wirnL khould 



.3lmii»en stet>{md''imio Cofi s^d pat out lier 
hfti^ / . "I tli 4 ^' ]K' •!» «“d» eagerly, “for 
pa^' 111 ^hat Kmdwotd m m. I have thried 
te| .do lier IdddiaVdn’, God sees it’s her own 
'^at it^s ;dome to this so soon. I’m rale 
giateM to ye$ GdOi an’ if I could' make two 
women O^ myscl’, wan o* me should be yer 
wsfb. Bi^’ only vm, I most go afther my 
hoart” . ' 

;JB% tears sumUed up in Con’s eyes as he shook 
her hand and let it drop. “ It’s thrae for you, 
Manreen.” was all he said. 

. -*^014 P cried tlie stepmother, fiercely — “ob ! 
if 1 could just get my longue about that limb o’ 
the di ril MSte Tiemay— ” 

’ “ God save all here I” said a hearty voice, as 
tbe latch was lifted, and Mike himself stood 
amongst them, Maureen, blushing, fell back 
into toe sliadows and left the battle lo him. 

■** Lend us yer arm. Con,” cried the step- 
mother, trying to stand. “ Begone 1” she 
shrieked, slmking her puny fist at Mike, “be- 
gone from my hoitse^ yon thief, yon beggar !’’ 

“ITiroth, yer not well, Mrs. Lacey dear,” 
said Mike, “yer not well at all. An’ it’s 
Con’s fault here for giviti’ you too sthrong a 
taste o’ this fine whisky o’ his, an’ you so wake 
about the head. Sit down now, Mrs. Lacey, 
asthore, an’ rest yersel’ a bit,” he went on coax- 
ingly, slipping her hand from Con’s arm, settling 
her in hor chair, and drawing a seat confi- 
dentially besule her. " feth yc may make 
yer mind aisy about thieves au’ beggars, for 
there isn’t a sowl of sicli a crew in the house at 
all: sorm wan; nor out bye neither, for the 
moon’s as bright as daylight, an’ 1 couldn’t 
miss bttt see them if they were there.” 

All this was poured" forth in Mike’s own 
rolling, coaxing, aevil-may-care tone, completely 
drowning any attempt of the widow’s to finish 
her intmrupted volley of abuse. She sat grasp- 
ing the sides of her chair in silence, and mentally 
scratching Ids faioe- 

■ “ the imperence of yc !” she hissed be- 
tween her, teeth, at last, "“to think to come 
round me ^th yCr blarney. I know yer 
Cttaftd" ''’ly"'** ' 

**1fou da Lacey?” said Mike, “you 

knoWthatManreen ” here his eyes deepened 

and flashed; aind a ruddy smile overspread his 
btnyC lccc ca hc glhnced at a shadowy corner op- 
pea^iC,. ^ Maureen has promised me her 
owfu sel* for, a wife ^ this day 3 mar when I 
coiiae home 'voyi^P Ye’ve hard of 

tbe afoyu^. tesccl that’s been lyui’ below all 
Week; ■'wdl; ttw-captam is . a dacent man, an’ 
lusbt '^eitd to .take me with him in his ship, 
an’ plated topntmie ina w^ of amia’ in ayear 
asi^(fi»;moae/ as*Udoafl fil waat it to" do. 
On^ihis. dsgr tji^^’sMmth I’ll eome bsek a wdl- 
t*do asan^rjaW God, an’ I’ll bay tiie best 


hotcKitt^ inBofle, ahve mi’ excepting Contavdle’s 
hens. ' MaurCen kps give me her wo^ .fo-itidt 
for Hie. ' A.’n’ihat’b my errand, to tell yc liltilhm 
thsitlc arrai^l^ betonem” 

' This inforraatiem of Mike’s threw a light 'On: 
the widow’s pCrpilOai^, and the stormiuesB 'of 
her wrath became somewfot calmed. 

“Ye’ll niver come bairic,” she said, with a 
sneer, “wanst yer off out o’ Bofin witli yer 
blarneyin’ tongue an’ yer rovin’ ways, sorra fut 
will ye iver set in it again.” 

"Don’t say that, Mrs. Lacey,” said Mike, 
gravely. “ You mustn’t say that, an’ ine ready 
to swear the conthrairy.” 

“Ay,” she sneered again; “the Kfces o’ 
ye’ll swear to anything; but who’ll heed ye P I 
say it would be bettber for Manrecii to take Up 
at wanst mth a dacent man like Con Lavelte 
there, sitting peaceable at home on his farm, 
than to be wailin’ for years till a^ rover like you 
takes tbe notion to turn up again'from the other 
ind o’ the world. Which ye niver wiH.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Lacey,” said Mike, drawing 
himself up, and speaking solemnly, ' “ I’ll give 
Maureen tier lave, full and free, to marry Con 
Lavelle corac this day year, if I be not here to 
claim her first piyscl’.” 

“Ay,” said Maureen, looking suddenly out 
from the shadows ; “ an’ I’ll give my word full 
an’ free to marry Con Lavelle come this day 
year, if Mike be not here to claim me first.” * 

“ Ye’ll swear that ?” said tire stepmother. 

“ Ay, we’ll swear it both if you like,” said 
Mike, smiling proudly dowp on Mnurcen. 

“ He’s ready enough to hau’ you over, Mau- 
reen,” said^ the widow, with another of licr 
sneers. “Ye’ll be ’feared lo do the same by 
him, rutthinkiu’.” 

Maureen made no reply, but, slipping her 
hand out of Mike’s, went over to the dresser 
and reached up for something, to a little cracked 
cup on the shelf. 

“ Here’s two rings,” she said, coming back 
to the hearth, " wan 1 got on the last fair day, 
an’ the other I got last night in Biddy Preuder- 
gast’s cake. There’s for you. Con, an’ there’s for 
lyou, Mike. Wan o’ you men ’ll put wan o’ them 
I tings on my finger come this day year ; Con, if 
I’m left for him, Mike, if he’s home in time. 
This I swear, mother, in spite o’ yer tanls, an* 
by the Blessed Vargin I’ll keep my oath 1” 

A silence fell on the group. The blaeeof tlie 
tiro dropped down, ^d a shadow covered tJie 
hearth. A momentary cloud passed over Mike’s 
proud face in the flush of its rash happy oorf- 
fidence. Was it a whispered reminder of the 
perils that beset the sailor abroad on the seas— 
of storms, of great calms, of ships drifted out 
of their tracks ? But IkGke was not one to fret 
his mind about shadows. 

“ Ye’ll dhrink to that, all round P” sMd Ooa 
LaveUe, prwently. 

“Ay, we’U dhrink to ’t,” said Mike,: gai^j;} 
and Maureen mending the fire, a jolrud {ripw 
lit up toe honae once more. ' : , ' ' 

Con -LaveUe had become a cbforettt sttan 
within tbe last few mmutes. His dqeeted flsep 
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was kindled, and eltook as he 

poured tiiB ghases. 

*‘ HertPa tlrmsanda%%ftpj>7 veddia* ob tiiia 
day yearj* be Mid, faaoelcm^ the gltAS gainst 
his tettb as be Ytdsed the spirit to Iiki lips.' 
"JLnMb, ■men,'” ‘ went round in reply, «id 
xiiKteen 'thus eoncluded, the tiro men 

Sfiasikfl^ riom their Icare,, and quitted the 


.^wjiwwfeyterher^ Mike Tiomay,” said Can Im- 
Tetle, stoppimy short, as the two walked along 
bt Se ^ohiight, “I’ll cive you wan warnin' 


M ^onligst, "XU cive you wan warnin' 

' illOre 't part ye. I have lorea Maureen Laeey 
since iver she was able to toddle. 6eein’ she 
liked ye the best, 1 would not have made nor 
mfiddrt betune yc. Tint with yer own, an* Iwsr 
btra &eo wiD, she took an’ oath to-night, aibre 
'iny face, an' mftdf I’ll make her stick to her 
borgainu Iioidt to *t well, an’ come home for 
yer wife in time, Xor sorra day, nor hour, nor 
tninit 0* grace will I give you, if so it falls out 
tliat ye fail licr J” 

Itoke iSemay drew up his towering figure, 
»ad looked contemptuously into the feverish 
face of his rival. 

" When yer axed for day, or hour, or minit 
o’ grace. Con Lavelle,” he s*aid,)#‘ then come an’ 
give me yer wamin’s. Ye may wisli me what 
evilye plase, but the Almighty himsel’ will blow 
the blast that *11 bring me o’er the seas to make 
rain o’ yer evil hopes. I’m lavin’ ray wife in 
His hanSs, an’ heed me, man, ye shall niver 
touch her!” 

Shame fell on Con for a moment, and his 
better lature was touched. 

“I do not wish ye evil, Mike Tiemay,” he 
8|aid, sulkily, “but only to have my chaubc.” 

CHAPXEE ni. 

MaukeesI’b year of trial began in peace. Her 
^stepmother’s tongue was less harsh than usual, 
ana Con Lavelle had left her untroubled. There 
was a light in her eye as she faced the blast of 
a morning, and a pride in her step as she moved 
through the house, that bade defiance to all ex- 
ternal powers to make her less happy and blest 
than sue was. She repaid her mother’s for- 
bearance with extra care and exertion. Hard 
work was play to her now. Ciiristmas season 
was Midsummer-itime. ITliistliirg winds were 
but music to dance to, and pelting rains like the 
light Mhy dew. All the frost of her nature 
was'ttewed. She laughed with the children at 
sUpp8^time, and told them stories when her 
work was done. Her eyes were brighter, 
sM heir Kps more softly curled. Her words to 
aK were less scant than they had been, and the 
tc®e bE her voice sweeter. Her days went 
quidkly'- past, because every task that she 
Wrbu^fi and every hour that she Med, brought 
her nearer to next Hallow Eve. Her trust in 
' M ak whole as her trust in God. 

^ .er passed, and the months of early 
?^toen tlKs , happy phase of her fife 
^hit, awiy.: The widow began to 
ist up bet, CTcs when Mike was 
and Con Laimle to come droppir^ 


in in the lengthening eveningB -tb embke' los 
pif$, and to question Mrs. 'tdieey" ettjteertdog 
her “TumatiOB.” Manreen pirrtet^b^ bo tiftfe 
ae nolioe, only went to bed edriier bf nights to 
be out of the way, gave shorter einwere when 
spoken to, end began to er^ grttihuilly badk 
again into her old reserved seif. on 

fer a time, and then the stepmother began to 
epeak opmily of Mike as n deseiM. sneering nt 
Mfeabsen for potting her faifeh' hi %m, dr :con- 
l^tulatuig her on haring won » •thfifty rnan 
like Con LavdDe. Still Manreen endnred, going 
steadily on with her woik^ neverseentir^ to bear 
what was said, nor.to see-what was meant. 

Presently Con Lavelle began to (dxaogOvhis 
demeanour ; growing regular tmd systenme in 
his attentions; sending boys to out hm* turf 
and carry her rack, and do odd rough jobs for 
her by stealth. Hm stem rejection of these 
real services made very little differenoe to 
Con, who went steadily on laying siege to 
her gratitude in a number Of subtle ways. 
The kepmother grew more sickly; and how 
could Maureen, who had little to gwe her, turn 
Nan Lavelle from the door, when she oame 
smiling in of an evening with a nice fat chicken 
under her cloak, or a morsel Of, mutton for 
broth P Or how could she throw in the fire the 
gay new nappikeen bought on the last fair day, 
which the widow wore tied on her head, and 
which Con had not dared to present to Maureen P 
Con was not bold, but sly. He did nothing that 
Maureen could resent, but lie kept her in 'eon- 
stant remembrance of her promise. Often, as 
he smoked his pine at iiis farm-house door at 
sunset, lie would slip out a little brass ring from 
his pocket, twirl it on the top of his own huge 
finger, and smile at the vacant Atlantic, lying 
siiilless and sunny liefore him. Why should 
Mike Tiernay return? 

bo the year went on, and October came round 
again. There was much speculation in the island 
as to how it w'ould go with Maureen Lacey. Some 
vowed that Mike would be true to his time, and 
others that Maureen ought to bless her stars that 
would leave her to Con Lavelle. Of Maureen 
herself the gossips could miike little. “ He'll 
come,” was all she would say ip answer to hints 
and inquiries. As the end of the month drewnear, 
public excitement ran high. Men made bets, 
and kind-hearted women said prayers for Mau- 
reen. Con Lavelle went about liis farm wi^li 
feverish eyes and a restless foot, whilst indoors 
.Nan already made rare preparations. At the 
North Beach the stepmother chattered ioees- 
santly about the wedding, and her pirided;h!rt a 
daughter of hers should be mistrass tif Eawn- 
more Farm. As the days narrowed In iobout 
her, Maureen struggled hard to go e6me 
like one who was deaf and bfisd< Bhe made 
ready her humble trousseaUi'kmittfi^*,%e»* new 
grey stockings, and stitch^ fieg new blue 
cloak, beading her shoTpehm 'mM Over 'her 
work, contradicting nobue, «}i^ questiooh^no 
one. Ncigdibbnrs who chanced' to nfeot' the 
dash of her ^e went away orossu^ tbemsOlres. 
People began to feel afraid of Maureen Laifey. 
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man fnant'^Awenea, nkiia tbe bad beat«ved 
bi^eifr bito ftbriae co^ra^ tuxi 3:k6r two feal^or* 
Iwds. Bat-Ckuoi La’i^lle ail(d liia.sktec Nan ««:e 
busy at boTue, rotkdy fistbat wedding of 

tbo roonow Vbieh waa ibe aobjeot of eager oi$- 
«ua«ioa ;<at Biddy’s tcadable to<n^it. Tbe 
wedding feest^tm to be ^in^ad at lawomore, 
«fficl asM^ guests bad bera invited. 

It was A xtHigh wild lu^bt. If the Bofiaets 
were less luwdy a raee, or if tbe storm bad oom- 
menced in its vidlesee em bout or two earlier, 
Biddy Bceadergast must have had few guests 
. at her danee that Hallow Eve. About eight 
O’clock Nan Imvdle was bending over her pot- 
Ovm iospeetmg the browning of her cakes, and 
Con was nailing up a line new curtain on the 
kitchen window to make the place look more 
snog than usual. Tbe wind bellowed down the 
chimney, and its thunders overhead drowned 
the noise of the hammer and the sound of some 
one knocking for admittance outside. Suddenly 
the door was pushed onen, and Maureen Lacey 
came wMrliug brealhiess over the threshold, 
with the storm driving in like a troop of fiends 
let loose after h^ heels. Her face was white 
«nd streamed with rain ; lier dripping hair and 
the soaked hood of her cloak were dragged back 
from her head upon her shoulders. She tried to i 
close tbe door nehind her, but could not, and ^ 
the yelling wind kept pouring in, dashing every- 1 
thing about the kitchen as though ihe place were i 
invaded by an drmy of devils. 

“God save us!” cried Nan, dropping her 
knife, and rashing to shut the door. 

“ Careen !” said Con, with a bkzc of sur- 
prise on his face, coming eagerly to meet her, 
and attempting to draw the wet cloak from her 
shoulders. ’* If ye had any word to .say to mo, 
asthore, ye might have sent wan o’ tlic childhcr 
airly an’ let me know. I’d Jiave walked twenty 
mile for yer biddin’ forbye wan, au’ the night 
was ten times worse than it is.” 

Maureen shook off his touch with a shudder, 
and retreated a step or two. 

“1 haven’t much to say,” she said hoarsely, 
“only this. What time o’ day have ye settft 
for to-mOrra P’* 

“ Tea o’clock,” said Oon, sullenly, his glow all 
extinguished, and his face dark. . 

“Ten I” -echoed Maureen. “0, Con,” she 
eriedj <da»]^ing her bonds, and rsising her wild ' 
eyes to bis »ce in a pitiful apimd, “ 0, Con, 
make it twelve!” 

• Con ^aneed at her and cast his eyes on the 
gttjniid ' in dogged shame, “ Ijct it bo twelve, 
thin,” be liaid. “ I stan’ yer white face, 
tliQugb ' the same white face might harden a 
man, teebt?? what’s Jto happen so soon. This 
mneh l’H grant yit, bnt.ye needn’t ax no more. 
1 Imve stood my ebanee fairwu’ boucst, an’ I’ll 
not , let yC off trith yer bargain.” ' 

Maureen’s aupifficating face, at this, was 
crCsa^ l^ a eban^ that made the bridegroom 
atari;, ' 


„ ^ me ebe said, If 

you, or any man or mortal liad it in i^ii^Wfiiwer 
to Wt Aie X wouldn’t .be coimn’ pnmn’ .to 
ye;bc»ib-ni|^ !Bat I swore an oath to my 
God, -an* tb Him X oumt answer for ’t. An* 
that was the Task swcurin’when death wasn’t 
put k the bargam. Bor mind ye, Cem Lavelle, 
there’s nothin! on land or lay, but death only, ’ll 
bring me to yer side iomuntn inyondher (fiispci. 
Whisht 1” she mud, as a kmg iliundering ^st 
T^red over the roof, “tbexe’s death abri^ to- 
night. Las’ night 1 saw a rinp eomin* sailin’, 
sailin’, an’ somebody wavin’, wavin’, an* a tog 
wave rolled over the ship, an’ thin then rose 
wan screech. 1 woke up, an’ there ww the 
storrum keenin’, keenin’-r — Nan Lavelk, will 
ye give roe a mouthful o’ could wather j” 

She drank tbe draught eagbrly, and thmi alie 
gatliercd her wet cloak around her. 

“ Thank ye,” she said. “ I’ll be goin’ now. 
Good night to ye.” Oon wakened out of bis 
black reverie ana sprang to the door. Mau- 
reen!” he cried, grasping her cloidc to deiak 
her. “ Ye dar not go oat yer lone in the rage 
o’ yon wind. Stop a bit, an’——” 

“ Let me go !” said Maureen, fiercely, sbakiira 
him off. “ You’d betther let me go, for I will 
not answer for all my doin’s this night.” 

Her liands were wrenehing at the bar, and 
the door fiew open as she spoke. Again the 
blast poured in with its frightful gambols. Con 
Lavelle and his sister fell back, and Mauremi’s 
white face' vanished in the darkness. Nan 
Lavelle made fast the door again, and returned 
to her pot-oven with a weight upon her beail. 
Thoroughly matter of fact as was this young 
woman, it did not occur to her now for the 
first tiaie that to-morrow’s wedding would be 
im ill-omened event. Tliere was an hour of 
silence between the brother and sister, and then 
Nan cried, aghast, as the crashing overhead 
arose to a horrible pitch : 

“ God keep us, Con ! it’s thrae what Maureen 
said. There’ll be death abroad afore momin’ !” 

“ Ay !" muttered Con, ns he stalked resUesriy 
i up and down with his bauds in his potdeets. 
j “ But it’s tliruc as well what she said forbje— 
:fiey did not put death i» tie bargain. Head or 
alive, if he beant bere, ’fore Heaven I’ll have 
my rights !” 

The people of Bofin are accustomed to storms. 
The tempest is their luhaby, their alarm, their 
burly fneud, or^their treacherous enemy. It 
rocks the cradle when they are bom, rings the 
knell when they die, and keens over them in 
their graves. When there is no storm Ibe world 
seems to come to a stand-still. Yet the oldest 
islander cannot recollect so awful a ni^t as this 
eve of Maureen’s wedding. Few will under^ 
stand all that this means, for few could imagine 
the terrors of a Bofin harricuic; how the. said 
barren island is scourged by its devastating 
rage ; how the shrill cries of drowning buQc|peds 
come ringing tliToimh its smothering, clajuoilir ; 
how the tigerish Auantie rushes hungrily over 
its diffs, roaring “ Wreclp ! wroeks !” anuigoes 
hissing back again to do its deed of destruction. 
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A n!g)it like tliie biiags spoils to the island 
sliores, and Kke abroad, looking right and 

left, by brtelkof dny. On 'this partioalar tnottu 
ing, at aKV|i,*t«o Aen were h 4 r^ying along 

1 the non^Aaet headlands. The ntight of the 
atom bad snl»tdad, and the hlaok night was 
hlenohlng to a pallid giej. Streaks of pntplo 
ana Oteen rode over the seething ocean, tinting 
the roam of the tossing surges, whose blinding 
wrOathsthickened the air like nngty suow^ifts. 
Kow rosy bars began blnshing out from the 
eastward, gloving and spreading till they looked 
Me the treil of fierr wings— the fiery wings of 
uid AiijirBl of Death, passing in agmn at the 
gates ef heaven. Coming along in this splendid 
dawn, the two men sgw a fetniue figure hasten- 
ing as if to meet them. 

it was Maureen in her wedding-gown and her 
wedding-doak, with a new azure Icerchief tied 
over her pretty gold hair- Her face was turned 
to the sea, ana the men saw only the rim of her 
thin white cheek as she passed them by without 
seenting to see them. 

'* Tresarre us 1” said pne ; ** she’s rc.idy for 
, her weddiu* airly. Where is she bonn’ lor at 
this hour do ye think?'” 

“God knows!” s-iid the other. "I luVer 
seen a sowl got so wild-like. If 1 was Cun 
Larelie I would wash my ban’s o’ her.” 

“ Sorra fears o’ Con doin’ any sieh thing !” 
laughed the other. “ Dat where omther heaven 
is getlin’ out to now P Motiier o’ maicy ! 

it’s not goin’ to dhrownd herself sKc is ?” 

The men w'ere still on the headland-s, but 
Manreen had descended to tlic beach. Plough- 
ing her way through the wet slippery slnii^c, 
she Itad gained a line of Ion rocks, ou which the 
surf was oashing, and she n as now clambering ou 
bands and knees to rcacli the top of the lurthest 
and most dilOcult of the chain yet bared. 

“ Och, it’s lookin’ for klike she is, poor girl !” 
said one of the men, "an’ feth, she may save 
bersd’ the tliroubie. The safest ship that iver 
he sailed in wouldn’t carry him witliin miles o’ 
Bofin last night. Whisltt ! what’s yon black 
thing out fai tlierc agiu the skv ? Show us ver 
gkss.” 

The other produced an old battered smuggler’s 
telescope, and, turn about, they peeied long and 
.steadily out, to sea. 

1 " On, throth it’s a wreck !” said tlic one. 

I “ Ay, feth !” said the other. 

“Well !” said the first, “pod rest the poor 
|| sowla that are gone to their rcck’nin’, but it’s 

1 an ill win* that blows nobody good. Tlierc’ll 
j be many’s the bit of a thing wasJnn’ m afore 
ni^btfall. Maureen !” he cried out, suddenly, 
nusiag his voice to a roar. “ My God ! 1 was 
ftarea she was mad. Maureen !” 

A l<mg unearthly cry was the answer, ringing 
through the dawn. Maureen had been crouoh- 
, ing on htf knees, dangerously bending to the 
foam, as if parching under the curve of each 
Jisiakeras it crashed up and split its boiling 
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froth upon the rook. Now she rose up with 
her terrific enr, and, t,browing her arms wildly 
oyer her head, kaped into the sea aJtd dMp- 
ptiired. , 

Running swiftly down the headlands, the 
men gained the beach, and there they saw 
Maureen, not lloatiug out to sea upon the. 
'wavees, hut^ staudiivg imtUii^ with them, up to 
hmr wmst in the seething loam, clibging with 
one hand to the rock beside her, and with the 
other tugging in desperatiOB at something dark 
and heavy tliat rose and sank with the swelling 
and rebounding of the tide. Daahmg into the 
'water, the men were quickly at her side, I 

“ It is Mike !” gasped Maureen, half blinded, 1 
half choking with the anrf. “ Ikmg liim iu 1” 
They loosened her fingers from' that dark 
heavy something, and found that, indeed, it was 
the body of a man. They laid him on the beach, 
drew the hair from his face, and recognised their 
old comrade, Mike Tiernay. Maureen uttered 
no more wild cries. She took tlic cIo.ik Ito'n 
her shoulders and spread it up to liis chin. She 
put her hand into his bosom, found Ujc ring she 
had given him attached round Ills necl. by a < 
string, and slipped it at once upon her liiiger. ) 
Then she sat downi and laid his head U[»ou her { 
knee. i 

“ Will yon go.” she said, calmly, to the men, i 
“ and tell Con Lavellt that Mike Tiernay has I 
come home? Will ye tell him,” she added, i 
holding up her hand — “ will ye tell him Mmreen j 
Lacey has a ring upon her finger ?” 1 

And this was all the wedding that Be On saw l 
that day. ’ I 

But little further of Maureen Lacey is s'lown , 
to the writer of this history. The wiet k of the 
ship iu which Mike had been returning was one 
of those disasters whose details fill the daily 
newspapers in wiuter-time. Sewn in the poor 
fellow’s jacket was found a note for a good lillb 
sum of money. The following veer a fever 
visited the island, sweeping off, am'oiigsl < 'beii, 
Maureen’s stepmother, and all herchildieu bo* 
one. After this, Maureen sold all their w oi Idly 
goods, and departed for America with her btllc 
brother in her arms. 
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Paet the SeCOKI), 

CHAPTER XLII. HNHER A LAMP. 

Who is going to the fancy ball, rout, what- 
ever it is ?” asked Romaine, again stooping to 
play. ** I am, I know. I have arranged a tableau 
for myself'— my owm actors. Ring, Brett, like 
a good lad, for brandies and sodas. I wish there 
was a company to lay on soda in the streets like a 
main. IM pay wdiat nitcs they asked. I hear 
Bermor liore is going with a lantern and cloak as 
Guy Fawkes, ha, ha ! Tlicrc go again ! Ko- 
thing like it. What dress is your fine friend 
going in, eh, Fermor ? The Queen of Sheba, eh ? 
1 should like to tell lady some home truths. 
For the world I would not breaine her name in a 
mixed company, of course ; but Fermor under- 
stands i)erfeetly.” 

Three of the men suddenly wT.ni out- Fermor, 
boiling furiously at the recollection of past injuries, 
thinking, too, of the rebellion at home, thought 
the moment was oorac. He liad a thought, loo, 
of some false chivalry, as he fancied himself the 
champion of Miss Manuel. lie jumped from his 
place. 

“ I have put up with this too long,’^ he said. 

1 won’t bear it. You have laid yourself out 
tlie whole evening to insult me. I tell you, I 
won’t bear it.*’ 

‘"Well, don’t,” said Romaine, getting his cue 
into position. “Just stand a little away, iny 
friend, and continue your renuirks at the other 
side of the table.” 

“ I will not listen to your slanders, on a lady 
that is — it is iniamous, unworthy ! Before leav- 
ing this room, you must retract, sir. I tell you, 
you shall.” 

Romaine Ijiuglied loudly and good humouredly. 
“Wc have stirred you up,” he said — “with a 
billiard cue. However, let us licar you out. 
Go on. Well ?” 

“Isay, Fermor, Fermor,” smd Yoimg Brett, 
anxiouvsly, “what are you at?” 

“He retract,” said Fermor, excitedly, 
“ I’ll have none of his insolent speeclies at me ! 
1 shan’t be made the butt of bis smart words. 
You heard him. Every one here heard him. I 
have long been wanting the opportunity,” 


“ Nonsense,” said Young Brett. “Don’t you 
see it is all a joke ?” 

“ Don’t interfere with me, Mr. Brett,” said 
Fermor, turning on him. “This Romaine un- 
derstands me perfectly ; it is a long account. He 
has other things to reckon with me for. He 
knows it.” 

“ Well,” said Romaine, suddenly becoming 
grave, and resting on bis billiard cue. “Well, 
licrc 1 am now, and here is the opportunity. 
Shut the door, Brett, like a good boy. Now, let 
us hear all about it. 1 am now before you, Mr. 
Fermor, or Captain Fermor. 1 only give you a 
caution in the friendliest spirit imaginable ; don’t 
try anything of ihU sod,” lie said, doubling liis 
fingers. “I never boast; but I give you im 
word of honour, 1 broke a man’s skull in a fall, 
who did try it. I didn’t ini end it. Now, what 
is it you want ?” 

Fermor glared at him. “ Not boast,” he said. 
“1 arn no match for you at that, 1 know,” he 
said. “But ” 

“No, you are not,” said the other, “nor at 
aii> thing else. Do you want pistols, and police 
on the gronnd, and all Loudon laughing at xis ? 
A cheap way of gelling a reputation for braver)'. 
Arc you for a theatrical duel, with the principals 
arrested and bound over ? A public challenge in 
tiic public room of a club ! Not a soul to know 
of it ! 1 admire you— upon my soul 1 do. Now, 
what else do you waul, Mr. Fermor?” 

More “men” were dropping in now, brought 
by that curious instinct which Iciids men to the 
scene of a coinraotioii. There was a sort of a 
little audience. Romainc’s eye rested on him, 
and Romaine’s hand rested on the cue. 

Fermor did not feci easy under that eye. He 
tried a poor abortion of a sneer. “ J have no 
knack,” he. said, “at those smart words. I am 
not a match for you at ” 

Again Romaine laughed with noisy good 
Iiumou r. “ Indeed you are not, Fermor. N either 
at billiards, nor at- the gloves, nor at tiie tongue.” 

“1 lliought you never boasted,” struck in 
Fermor, bitterly. 

“0, soiuetirnes— little,” said the other. 

“ Wc arc all weak, you know. Now, my friend, 
while ) 0 u are making up your mind as to what 
you are going to do, pray let me ^ on with my 
game. There! the old story, rocket again. 
Ha, ha!” 
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Termor almost ground his teeth with rage. 
l?ut he had a curious shyness, whieh in presence 
of a crowd pabied his wits, if not his tongue. 
3Ie could liave readily found such rough stock 
words as ‘^you arc a ruffian, a coward,” and the 
like. But, to do him justice, he slirank from 
such Billingsgate. The ‘"men” looked on, 
w'onderiug. If faces could stiib, wound, beat, 
scourge, iheu was Itoiuaino tied to a siakc, and 
gashed and scourged thoroughly. But, as it 
was, he saw that he had liic victory. 

" What is it all about P” said the “ mem” 
‘'"We have been liaving an argument, Pcrinor 
and I,” he said, “ and I believe I have (be best of 
it. Another good stroke.” 

At last the games ended, the night ended, the 
'"men” dropped away. Now to get our great- 
coat,” said Ilomaine. 1 have made a very good 
night’s work of it, beaten everybody all round,” 
and he looked at Fermor. He lit a cigar at the 
door. F(jrmor follow^od him close, 
j “Well,” said an old member, “well, Fermor, 
i you are about the most cveii-iemimrcd man 1 
ever came across. Hang me ! but I would liavc 
slapped him in the face — I w'ould.” Fermor 
j ll^'w out afier llon)aiiie. 

j “ You (lonT me.'iii to fell me yon are coming 
? said Mr. Eomaiiic. “ Well, well.” 

! ""You slian’r escape me now,” said Fermor, 
j walking liiuricilly beside him. "'You have no 
1 audience here. Once for all, you must account 
I to me for your behaviour. 1 have >ou now.” 

: *■ Beginning again ?” said Bomaine, buttoning 

I up his coat, and puffing his cigar. “Hints, 

* lessons, all thrown aNvay, I see.” 

I “It is unbearable,” said Fermor, walking 
j lurlously. You have no spirit . Any other man 

j would have Y^oii are a ” 

I “ Hush, hush, nouseiise,” said llomaine, 1 
I don’t' tlunk you know the full force of what 
you tire saving. As you say, there is no audience 
hcr«'s aud you arc getting courage, ^ly good 
friend, it is well you dhl not bring out iliat ugly 
word tijut was on your lips. 1 tell you calmly 

and candidly, if \ou had ” 

""IVcil P” said Fenuor, tryiiig a sneer. 

""YYeli? 1 .should have availed until vre came 
to this lamp-post, seized you so, and, i fear, 
I broken your spine.” (In a second ho had Fermor 
I piuioiuni by both arms, wdth /as spine to the 
! “ shoulder” of the lamp-post.) ""Jf you doubt 

j : me. just as an cxpcj inicnt try and say it Come !” 

II Under the lamplight came from Komaine’s 
j cyo^ such a sharp, wicked flash, aud there was 
j . s\ich an Indian savagcncss about his lips, that 
I ; i\muor saw in a second that he was in earnest. 

; f Luckless Fermor ! it was the dec^pest humilia- 
; lion. But there was a ferocity in tiie other’s 
!':icc that could not be trifled witli. Already he 
j i saw his knee half bent, ready to be raised to lay 
1 upon liis cliest. As it was, he could liardly gasp. 

: There might have been a temptation iu the other’s 
j mind to use .this tempting opportunity to rid 
I liiiiiseif of one who was in his way. * 

j •! > riUiing, gioaning, frantic wdth lieli)iess fur} , 


he thought Ije would have gone mad. He could 
not speak for morf ific;ition. The eyes of Romainc 
were a few inches from his own eyes, looking at 
him with malicious eagerness. The cigar of 
Komaiue was close to his cheek. Some one 
passing by, stopped a moment and laugljcd. But 
some one else stopped suddenly under the lamp, 
started, and spoke; 

“Fermor!” he said, “here, and iu this way! 
What is this about?” 

“Ah, Ilanbury !” he said. “1 am so glad. 
Come aud look. Look at our friend. He lias 
been a litide peltisli to-niglit— given me all j 
manner of trouble.” 1 

Tliis was, indeed, humiliation. Ilanbury felt * 

for lum. ■! 

"" Come, come,” he said, “ lhi.s is llic public ; ; 
street. It is very boyish, i musi. sa} . Come, i | 

lei him go. Do, now.” j ' 

"‘It /.V the public street, my friend,” said the 
otlier, gaily. “ Thai is just the reason.” ! i 

“ You must. Here, I want to speak to you, i 
llomaine. Look— suppose some of the club men j . 
wei‘e to pass ? Nonsense. You have had oiough ! ; 
amusement.” i 

He was vcz*y strong — sinmgcr than Ivomitiiu^ >' 

— and gent ly and good humourodly drew him off. ; ; 

He let Fermor go. “It won’t do after all, | 
Fermor ! Yon 'will liavc to pay a fellow as they j i 
do in Ireland, and get ZaV// to do the job, Thore‘& 1 1 
your hat. Don’t try tluit again, I would advi'-e I* 

you. It v:as too it.mpting. You have no j 

wdiat a little pressure of tlie knee will slave iu j 
the chest in that position. NowdouT persist in • 
seeing me home. In fai;t, my good Fermor, rus a ! 
general rule, don’t think of interfering with me.” 

Fermor was now free. All his fury hurst out . ! 

Tie drew back, and 'was going to fly at ilumaint*. ' 
but the latter threw' his cigar on tiic ground, 
and, raising iiis arm, said, in a lone tlicre was uo , 
mistaking, “‘Taki' care, laki^ care! Haiibnry, I 
give A on notice, I shall not ]>ut u]) wirJi any j 
tricks of this sort. Take care, now. 1 warn i 
you.” ; 

Hanhury step})e(l hetwerm them. He. 

Ferni(/r. “ Co homo,” lie said, “ Fermor ; ii L all : 
a joke.” ! ; 

Tlomaiue walked a'i;\'ay very fast , and I'Ycm sing- ; 
ing, anil Icfi the unliajzpy Fcimior glovverijig, ' 
’‘almost moaning, with rage. But ho was hall’ 
tamed. “ This man has a spell over me,’* ho said, 
passionately. The moment .llomaine was gone Ik*, i 
i'clt a frantic impulse to rush afici* him, and ; 
again “ bring liim to account.” He wejit liome i , 
tint night degraded to himself, aud the men at i ; 
the club were verj^ jocular over the “devilish ' 
diverting way” that llomaine had liandled In’in. , | 
The spectacle had, liow'cvcr, troubled Young ! 
Brett, excellent Samaritan, not a litlU?. j Ic • ' 
understood what was in Fermor’s mind, and he | 
began to pity him. He was old friend, and ! : 
his old iriend lie had admired so, “He 'w^as no |j 
match,” lie thought, “for tliat rude rough man.” ! 
So this liozjcst boy was witli Miss. Manuel next j j 
day, tell ing lujr the wiiole. “lam Sorry for him, j 
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indeed I am,” lie said. “I wish I could help 
hhii. And indeed, Miss Manuel, you have a 
fricud iu him, for he was fighting: your bat tle like 
:i trump. Not, indeed, that any cue saying 

nn.vdhing— -that is And he slopped iu some 

confusion. 

Pauline smiled. *"Do you think I mind? 
You may tell me the truth. They were abusing 
me, and lirs defended me. Well ?” 

‘"Defended you,” said Young Brett, with en- 
thusiasm, “it was regular chanipionslnp. 11c 
would have fought Eoinainc for you. RetJIy, he 
wanted to have him out at once. You ought to 
like liim, I say, Miss Manuel.” 

After Young Brett was, gone. Miss Manuel 
t bought of this with softness. “ It is something 
to have a friend,” slic said, “ and if I had any 
influence with him for //<?rsake, I might use it to 
bring him back to that child wdio hates me so.” 
Later, she sat down and wrote, and dii’ccted a 
letter to Captain Purmor. 

CIIAPTKR XLIir. XEWS I'OR LADY J.ATJKA. 

This was now the day of Lady Laura’s great 
festival. Every thing had been hurried on, and 
everything was ready — nnclcr licr eapiaiucy. Slic 
had Ibnnil money, time, stage pro])erliov, ])eoplo, 
everything; for even iu tlieir own d(»])artnicnt 
Blanche and Laura junior were to all iulents 
and purposes utlerly helpless, bhe would have 
turned out llie smiic iu ar.y depaament. Had 
she been suddenly appoinIt'At t the coiiU.iis- 
sariat iu the Crimea, she would Iniv/* found a 
sudden instinct for the dories, and iuive per* 
formed them quite as well as the men of the 
regular service. Slie now show’cd tliat she knew 
about scenes and about painting, and with good 
souse directed tlic working hmuis whom .slic wje^ 
oliliged— alas! at. great cost—to have in. She even 
trained Laura junior and Blanche, and tanght 
tlicm some hapi)y and effect ivo poses. Slie found 
time for all this, and it was not known that the 
charm ing Swiss shepherdess dress, iu which ^ 
Laui’a was to appear, had been privatel} put to- 
getherby those old,and worn, ami untiring lingers, 
tliongh it was popularly In licved In be a iriunqjh 
of Madame Adelaide’s skill. She had been a 
little disturbed at, Young Spcndlesjjam’sribscnec 
from tlie wedding breakfast ; but she soon dis- 
covered that he had been called a^vay .suddenly 
to the country, but would be back that evening 
positively. For the moment sl:e had been dis- 
quieted, but this iiev/s set evcr> thing straight. 

On tliis last day slie was everywhere— in work- 
ing clothes, as it were. She overlooked the men 
putting up a canopy at the liall door, and others 
busy forming the balcony into a lempomry 
chamber, \vluch she knew would be valuable, for 
the purposes for which she had lived. These 
were sad expenses; but they were of tlic last 
necessity, and she had got timin put up far 
cheaper than any man or w'oiuan in town could 
have had them put up. Nor was she without 
hopes of profit for her outlay ; for already she 
seemed to detect on the edge of the web she had 


spun round Laura junior (Laura junior was in- 
capable of forming a web for herself), a figure of 
fair proportions looking in curiously. That night 
might sec him floundering hcdplcssly in the net. 
Success brings success, just as eating brings 
on appetite. 

To this day, too, many had been looking forward. 

But in the Eermor house it was to bring on a 
crisis. The unhappy man had come home— de- 
graded it may he— but full of miserable pique 
and rage, that could not find the object it desired, 
but thirsted for a victim. He associated Mrs, ; 
ITcrmor with his treatment. “ If 1 die for it,” j 
he said, “she shall not have tins opportunity!” • 
It was remarked bytlie ladies and geatlemen j 
below, that the lord and lady of the house “ did ; 
not speak” now. News of the family cmcutes | 
had penetrated to neighbouring areas. Mrs. ; 
Fernior— to whose injuries every day’s neglect |; 
added— met his treatment with stem defiance, : * 
ainl was girding herself up for tliis last struggle, i : 

Nol, indeed, that she cared for that wretclied j : 
show. She shrank from it, and from the un- j : 
knowm issues that rested on it. But her coral : ' 
lips, a little ihiuner than they had been, w'cre j' 
pressed together wilh the tightness of defiance, j . 
One soft word, aiul they had been relaxed ; but ; ' 
she only saw corresponding defiance, and .a sort | 
of unconditional hostility. ; 

It was a gloojny day, and seemed charged w itli j | 
present inicuts. Later on, towards the f’vening, j 
came the servant to know at wliat hour would j | 
the earriuge be wanted, ilr*'. Fennor was pass- j ’ 
aig up-stairs, and she licard hesr lord, in the ball 1 1 
boiow, saying, in a loud sour voice, “ It is not \ • 
wanted.to-uight. AV ho said it was? AVhatdocs ■' 

ihe iVJiow come worrv ing here for ? He will be | , 
scut to if rcquirc,d.” !‘ 

“He was told to call up, sir. rermor |- 

sent me.” ! 

“I toll you lie is not wanted,” said fennor, 
furiously. : , 

And the serving gentleman, at the evening tea, 
informed his friends b(*low that np-sl airs they ‘ : 
would be “Hal it again afore night !” j ; 

Mrs. rermor, on the stairs, heard this inicr- j 
diet of the carriage. “ So he want s 1 o drive me i : 
to extremities,” she said. “Let him, tltcn. 
Here, John!” she called out, “don’t let the 
man go yet.” And she stepped down excitedly _ . 
—to battle. j 

Sac shut the study door. “IVhat is ibis j; 
about the carriage ?” she said, trying to j j 

calu)ly. “ 1 shall want it to-night.” ! . 

“ Is it to go to tliis thing?” he answered her. } ' 
“ No matter for what purpose,” she answered* ! 

“ I am entitled to it. 1 am sure you don’t intend , 
to expose our affairs to the talk of the people j 
below.” 

“Not for that. I told you before I don’t ; 
choose you to go to this place. 1 imi determined, j 
I know, and I want no argument about it.” j ! 

“.That remains to be seen,” she^said, her foot 
beating llie floor. “I am going. Fortunately, 
there arc other carriages to be got.” 
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"Mr. Roxnaine’s, I suppose?’’ he sa5d, with a 
sneer, 

"Mr, Komaine is a gentleman, and a ti-uc 
friend to me,” she answered, with trembling 
voice. " He would not expose me in this way,” I 

^ Yottliad better go with him in a cab, I sup- 
pose,” said he. "Don’t talk to me about him. 
I don’t want it. T have made up my mind, and 
I have told you so, and I give no reasons. 
Inhere!” 

"No wonder you don’t like to talk of him,” 
she went on, (]uitc flaming with excitement ; 
"you are brave to me, but I know you arc in 
terror of him.” 

Fermor turned white. This allusion was but 
an accident, but it seemed as though she had 
^ heard about that night, and was tauntbig him. 
He started up, and pointed to the door. " After 
he said, almost choking, " leave me. Ikow 
we understand each. other. Go away, I say. I 
shall end this insome way— and before long, too. 
It’s all over now.” 

He did not know what he was saying or w4iat 
he was doing. She was a little scared, because 
not understanding the real reason of his fury, 
and let tlie man go without a word about the 
carriage. But when she was alone, fliC original 
defiance returned, and, according to the old 
formula, emphasised with a little fierce stamp, 
"if she was to die for it” slie would not yield. 

It was now past six o’clock. Fermor was still 
raging in his study. He heard voices m the 
hrdl, and burst out: "What is this? W'’hat is 
this noise?” It was another "man” with a 
message from Madame Adelaide’s. The grand 
dress would be home at eight, punctually ; it 
might be depended on. There were some altera- 
tions; but a dozen hands were >vorking on it 
simultaneously, like slaters on a roof, Fermor 
retreated into his study, trembling, but with a 
grim idea in his head. 

At Lady Laura’s house the moment M'as draw- 
ing on. By incredible exertion everything had been 
got ready, and the "men” happily out of the house. 
The last touches had been given, and wc know; 
by whom. Indeed, the first and middle, as well 
as the last touches, had all come from the same 
hand. Tired, fagged, but dressed in her finery 
(the first "down,” too, for Laura juni(;r and 
Blanche w^ere always late), she was in the field, 
walking round her rooms, now clear, clean, fresh, 
and lighted. Here, in the drawing-room, was that 
pretty stage at one end, and the flowers, and the 
lights, and the chairs set in order, for a good 
view of the show; and here, below, was the 
supper set out, under tbe same superintendence, 
with a small corps of select and steady w'aitcrs, 
who w^ere known to be equal to more work, at 
the same tariff, than their fellows. The women 
were waiting for their cloaks (she had even found 

moment to write the "numbers” on old visiting 
cards)— 'in fact, all was ready. She went up 
|again after this final survey, and stood at the fire 
alone, in her rooms, trying to warm her weary 
foot upon the fender. As she looked down on 


that weary foot, and then locficcd into the coals, 
perhaps she saw there, in the little fiery crags 
arid gullies, scraps of that weary panorama she 
called her life, the course that she had worked 
I out with weariness and buffeting:. Perhaps, 
too, she was longing that, just as the little fiery 
craters and precipices crumbled down upon one 
another, so her life, too, might end at last ; and 
perhaps she was longing for some final repose- 
just as her worn and aching head was tlien long- 
ing for some physical repose upon a pillow. It 
was noted how in those days the people under licr 
found her softer and less imperious and fretful. 

The clock on the chimney-piece had struck. 
Every one. had been enjoined to be there by nine, 
on account of the dramatic part— if not before. 
Tbe company were about due now. Hark to the 
rolling of the carriages ! Whatever she had been 
thinking of, whether sad or hopeful, she now 
withdrew the weary foot from the fender, and 
"^recovered” herself. Who would come first? 
for there was the thunder of wheels at the gate, 
and the quick plunge of horses suddenly checked ; 
and here was the smile of recejition snatched 
hurriedly, as it were, from her pocket, and fitted 
on. liehind it was, perhaps, a real snrile, for 
she was ihinking of Blanche’s or Laura junior’s 
lovers. 

As she took lier post at the door (Ihc arrixed 
were undrai)ing below, and receiving a scrap of 
visiting card as a token), the select waiter came 
up with a note on a salver. An apology, of 
course, which w^as welcome; for she always left 
a margin for such things, and room was sadly 
wanted. She thought slic knew the hand. It 
w^as from Sir John Westeiide, 

"1 never asked //?>//,” she said, wondering. 
Then she read it witli a strange stare, that myg- 
fified the waiter, y\ho w'as standing by, sal\ cr in 
hand. 

"Dear Lady Laura,— My duly to ^my ward, 
Lord Spcndlesliam, lias compelled me to take a 
course 1 much regret. For many reasons I could 
not approve of the alliance he was about making, 
but an affair that took place some years ago, and 
in which one of your family was concerned— an 
affair, too, which 1 only discovered by an acci- 
dent— renders the thing, as you will admit, wholly 
but of the question. He is in full possession of 
all the details— quite takes the view that 1 take, 
and is now down at my house in the country. 
But, with a generosity wliicli does him lionour, 
he has proposed to let you take Ihc business of 
breaking the affair oS, on yourself. And if you 
thh^ fit to adopt this course, you will write to 
him to-night a letter to that effect. . It is a very 
painful and unfortunate business altogether, but 
you will see, with your usual good sense, that iu 
was impossible it could go on. I am, 

"Dear Lady Laura, 

" Yours truly, 

"John Westende.’* 

Did slic utter a sound beyond a sigh, or did 
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the “steady” waiter see pass across her face 
more Ilian a short spasm F He was now chanting 
*‘Mr. and Mrs. Heniy Wandesforde! Miss 
Wandesforde ” And those guests were defiling 
up the stairs, Mr, Wandesforde pulling hard at 
1 his gloves, Mrs, W^andesfordo/s wrists chinked 
I with the sound of rattling bracelets as she rc- 
I oeived the hostess’s warm welcome. Mr. Wan- 
1 desforde’s figure, in a sort of annular eclipse, and 
j partially in shadow from clouds of tulle in front, 

'i bowed from a distance. He did not suspect 
,j what ghastliness was behind the smile that 
. greeted tlicm. Then the stream set in, and 
j began to ascend steadily, 
i Now came Laura junior rustling down 
(Blanche was above, in the Swiss peasant’s dress). 
The inollicr went throngh all the routine duties 
caimestly and wdth activity. She w'as in motion 
always— in tlie motion of speech when not in 
that of figure. She went through all the features 
of the part without omitting a single thing. She 
had a word for all. She carried on the tiling 
j “behind the scenes.” She flew up to her| 
I daughter— poor Blanche, in the Swiss peasant’s 
dress -and encouraged her kindly, and with 
sympathy, lo do her part well. Those words fell 
strangely on Blanche’s car. 

“ Has he come, mamma ?” she asked, settling 
-Ihc “bauds” of the peasant dress. “Mind, he 
is to have a front row.” 

“ By-juid-by, love,” said mamma. “ 1 am afraid 
he will not be here till late— ho has written to 
say so. But that makes no matter, you know. 
You arc looking charming, dear, in that dress.” 

And Blanche, a good girl, perhaps, after seeing 
! a patcli of w'ann sunlight— a sunlight something 
j like affection— on that worn broken Imulseape, 

I put up her lips and kissed her. Talk of the Greek 
I play-writers and their terrible element of fate 

I and necessity, here w'as as fine a bit of tragedy 
i j as they could have thought of, 

I I The .show’^ began, and the show went on. She 
1 1 never relaxed. Mr, Bomaine had come to 
j! the front, anxious to consult her about Mrs. 

1 ! Fermor. She had not come. “We could not 
) i begin without her, you kiiow',” he said. 

' ; “(), w^c can send for her, to be sure,” said 

Lady Laura,* with alacrity. 

; “Aud Spendlesham,” said Bomaine, “what is 
j he about? No one seems to be in time.” ^ 
j “Later— all later,” said Lady Laura, with 
= ,a smile. “ Tliere is no hurry, you sec.” 
j| “Well, then, w^c may begin,” said Mr. Bo- 
j maine, “ and I myself will go for— the Ferraors.” 
j John Hanbnry was there beside him, and 
I almost heard his speech. Bomaine gave him a 
j bitter look of impatience. He wras caring very 
j little for the show* of that night. He was think- 
I ing of some other place. 

■ It began with the Parting of Hector and 
I Andromaclic, the Trojan hero, in fine foil armour, 

' I depicted by young Wainwright ; the tearful wile 
jj by the lovely Cecilia Towiej^ Lady Towler’s 
: eldest. There was appropriate music,* suggest i ve 
j of Troy and’the hostile Greeks ; aud the “Part- 


ing,” lasting about a minute, the tableau was 
over. Lady Laura was seen applauding. TIicyall 
thought how she was enjoying it. Mr. Romaine, 
out on the landing, and biting his nails, was rest- 
less and impatient. Finally, he “plunged” down 
stairs angrily and left the house, J olm llanbury, 
who had been watching his motions quicily, very 
soon after glided down stairs, and also loft the 
house. 

CHAPTEEXLIV. DANGEH. 

In Fermor’s house, with Fermor sitting in his 
study as in a den watching jealously for some- 
thing, the same state of things continued on that 
dismal evening. Some one else w^as watching as 
feverishly up-stairs. 

“ So Iw has told her,” he thought, pacing up 
and down, “ and she dares to taunt me. I shall 
break her yet.” He stopped, for he heard a 
sound of fe,ct aud shufBLing in the hall. It was 
the sound he was looking for. A man had come 
with a great black box, a huge casket, containing 
the treasure. 

The dozen hands simultaneously busy on the 
dress had it finished to the moment— some one 
walking up aud down, aud urging them on as an 
overseer does the galley-slaves at the oar. It 
w*as sent home to the minute, for Madame 
Adelaide w’as nice about her reputation. Fermor 
came out of tJie den. This night he was sadly 
excited— so excited as to do what at another 
time he would have thought ungentlemanly. 

“ Bring that in here,” he said. 

Mrs. Fermor’s own maid was tripping down to 
welcome the treasure, to take it out into her own 
arms. There w^xs great curiosity in the house as 
to how “missus” would look in the “playhouse” 
dress. 

“ Bring that inhere !” repeated Fermor, “ box 
and all. Do you hear me? Must 1 tell you 
everything in this liouse twice over?” 

It was brought in without a word. The lady’s 
maid flew" up-stairs to her mistress with the 
news. 

“ AW,” thought Fermor, locking the door, and 
getting his hat , “ we shall sec.” Madame Ade- 
laide's great black box lay there — imprisoned I 
— an unaccustomed atmosphere. To the old sane 
Fermor of years back it woidd have seemed, 
perhaps, a pitiful, mean, little, (tnd unworthy 
trick. 

Ashe wxut out, a man came up the steps with 
a note. It w*as Aliss Manners note. lie knew 
the handwriting at once, aud hurried to the ; 
light ill a tlurry ; lie read it under a street lamp 
— read it in a wild tumult of agitation. 

Aliss Alanucl had written: 

“ I cannot delay thanking you for a kindness, 
the nows of which has just reached me. I mean 
the way in which j’ou took my part yesterday. 
Such behaviour is like heaping coals of fire on my 
head, 1 do not deserve it— indeed no— for if you 
knew wdiat I dare not tell you, but which is yet 
a vile hypocrisy not to tell you, you would,, I 
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fear, despise me. Same of tliese days, perhaps, 
you sliall know. And yet 1 shall venture to usk 
a favour when I see you again, one that concerns 
yoorself and your interests.” 

His head seemed to swim with wild triumph , 
m h(S read. '‘It is tnie, then,” he thought. I 
** She owns it t It is what I have long suspected, j 
She loves me ! She has been struggling Avith it. 
I am the old Perinor still.” I 

The quietness of hojnc was ungrateful to Lim- 
its fierce rci)eIlion it was misery and pain to 
think of, Here was hope, brightness, and a 
; B®rt of ghost of the old pride and elation, 

“aS 7/<? loves me,” he thought, walking fast, 
esteems and A’^alucs me. With her 1 can 
feel hope, and joy, and love, and Iiappiuess. Sim 
cannot suppress what she feels.” Siiddeuly a 
wild impulse seized him. Ho had thought of 
answering the letter at once, in a sort of 
rapturous tone •, but it \vould be bidicr to go to 
her straight himself. In a moment he was in a 
Hansom cab, galloping towards Alf red-place. Tlic 
driver did not. know ilmt the ' wild heart of his 
fare w^ls travelling faster than the good horse i« 
the shafts* 

Mrs. Fermor, told by her maid of this last blow, 
sat on licr cliair before her glass in her bedroom. 

Ion may go cloAvn, Wallace,” .she said. ‘"Or 
stay, bring me up my ])apers and pens.” She 
was almost stapi/ied at this last siroke of poor 
impotent spite, but more rnortitied at the whole 
house being made parties to the quarrel. “To 
disgrace me in this way,” she said, in a frantic 
burst of tears, “ But 1 will baffle b i m yet. jVm 
he shall find that I can meet him. God help me ! 
he is driving me to this,” And she wrote a hasty 
note to Mr. Ilomaiiie. 

"Come to me quickly. I want to see you 
and consult you. “ M. F.” 

CTUPTr:K XLV. MK. TvOMaine’s riiorosALs. 

M. F. ! even in these initials there was an 
unlawful cunfideuce. As slie \va.s folding (lic 
note, her “own maid” appeared at the door, and 
said that Mr. lit)miiine was below in the drawing, j 
room. Mr. Koiniiinc’s cab wa.s waiting at tljc 
door. He had come post from Lady I^anra’s. 

Her liair was down on her slioulderj She 
hastily “turned it up” in some fashion— in any 
way. She looked beautiful, brilliant Avith the 
sense of suffering outrage, and suppressed grief 
and anger. For the moment it seemed to her — 
poor little soul !— tliat Providence lia<l sent iicr 
1 his man to be lier protecior aiul friend, “ Hca\ en 
has raised mo up tliis true friend,” she thought, 
with an odd perversion of devotion. “1 shall 
cling to him now.” She flew down, and ran to 
I him like a bird fluttering, lie starts, d buck, she 
looked so bright and engaging, 
j “U,” she said, “Mr. Komaine, lain so glad 
I you iiuvc eomc to me. I was writ ing to you, to 

I beg, 1o imfnory, that you wfluld ” 

j “Good gracious 1” he said, “what has Bap- 
pepctl r Tell me cveiytliing.” 


“ You are my friend,” she went on, hasiily ; “ at 
least, I have begun to think you arc ; and I don’t 
kmoAv Avhat to do. I am miserable, wreteheih 
unliappy. I have no one to help me, no one to 
care for me,” and bright tears began to gather in 
the bright eyes. 

Romaine was looking at the soft helpless 
creature with pure sympathy and admiration. < 
“Do you tell me,” said he, with coniracliiig ; 
brows, “ that he has been at his work again ! It i 
is insufferable. 1 thought I had given him a > 

!cs.sou last night that AA^ouId have lasted him for | 

years,” I 

“O,” said she, bursting out helplessly, “In; | 
does not know me. He treats me cruelly. He 1 
docs not tuidcrstand me.” I 

“ Jffdeed he does not,” said Homaine, moodily ; ; 

“not he. No leaching will do him good. Never, | 
1 see. What do you suppose he Avas doing last ; 
night? Chanijiioning Miss Manuel before a j 
whole club ; 1 rying to quarrel with mo about her. 1 
1 had 1o give him a lesson. Dearest ilrs. | 
Fcrnior. 1 do feel for you. I Avish to Heaven I 
could slioAV yon how I do feel. What is this bn i- 
ness noAV ? 1 can guess. This tyrant will not let i 
you go. I know it! What a mean, pitiful, uit- 
worihy spite ! Good Heavens ! Avhat a shame ’ i 
Avijat a sin !” he went on. “My heart bleeds for i 

you ! P»ut what sliali 1 do, wiuit Avould you like ; 

mot CM lor” , I 

No, no,” she said, hurriedly. “ I suppose li-" j 
does not think or know what lie is doing.” } 

“ He does. He does,” saidllomaine, savagely. | 
“ Where is lie now ? Ah, 1 could guess. Hut i 
look, dearest child, you will not submit to this, j 
Your life Avill become a slavery worse tliun tiiey ' 

baA^e in Siberia. He Avill encroach every day j 

more and more. If you yield to him, he aauH only j 
require more. My dear, dear Mrs, Fennc.r, I | 
know you, I know yoiu* heart, and all lliat you ! 
luu^e suffered. 1 do indeed. 1 am a rough, rude, ' 
travelling fellow, but I feel. I slialJ not let this ! 
go on. 1 cau*t see a sAAxet charming li>vabte ! 
creature 1 raiuplcd into ruin, ^(V e must save you j 
j at every risk.” i 

I “Save me?” she said, wondering, “How? i 
Do you wish me to go to tliis ijlacp ? He has it ’ 
locked up in his room.” j 

“ T/iis place ?” he said, impatiently. “I liavc 
forgotten it. I am not thinking of that. What | 
docs that concern us ? 1 am tlmiking of youi* life 
and liappincss. How are you to stay A^dth this 
n;an, wlio will only live to persecute and harass 
you? Lkt< n to me. W e arc alone here. Now 
is tbcopporhinily. Long, long, 1 have known 
you— esteemed, admired, loved you— yes, loved 
you— and licvcr so nmch as to-night. My heart 
is bleeding for you. Come, let us leave this 
house— this house, this country, this mean, 
miscrabh, degraded man, whom I all but flogged 
last night.” 

She .started back from him with a cry"— as far 
back as the curtains, wdiich she caught at aj»d 
clung to. “Whrit dreadful langu^-ge is this?” 
she said, frightened. “ What do you me: n P” 
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"I do meau ifc,” he said, advancing to her. 

I do incau— that I have long seen and loved 
you — loveA yon. And I tell you it is no 
crime, or sin, as the cold world would make it. 
Ion are not to bo sacrificed to a wretch— a 
monster like that. Heaven has sent me to save 
you !” 

Mrs. Eerrnor shrank away from him over to 
the wall. " Oh, go av/ay,” she said, in liorror. 
‘'Oh, God help me. 1 am betrayed by every 
one/^ 

“Dearest Mrs. Former, not by lie said, 
coming still nearer. “I am serious. I am in 
earnest. I have never cared really for any 
woman yet But in you, for the first lime, J 
liavc seen wdiafc 1 can lovc‘ *and adore. The suf- 
ferings you have bomc — 

“Go away, do go aw^ay/’ said Mrs. Fermor. 
shrinking away still, and clinging to the curtains. 
“ 1 did not think you would bc) so cruel, or sc) 
v.'ic!;ed ! O, this indeed opens my eyes. I am 
betrayed by every one. 0, IJcaveii help me. 1 
ha v^c broimht this oil myself ! ! O !'*’ And she 
fell upon the sofa in despair and grief. 

Koinainc looked at her wn'ili gleaming eyes, 
Miss Manuel’s wish was bearing fruit, lie had 
advanced towards her, wdicu a heavy step was 
lieard be.sicle him, and a heavier grasp was laid 
upon liis arm, and a steady solemn voice rang in 
his car, 

“ This is manly ! GtO frway ! Leave this liouse.” 

“ You here said he, in a fuv^, of napatieuce. 
“What cui'sed business makes you come intrud- 
ing 

“ Ah ! Mr. ITanbury,*’ said she, Tushiim to him. 
“ Help me ! help me ! All the w orld is turning 
against mc.^^ 

“You may rely upon we, at least,’* said Han- 
buiT, sadly, “ for such poor licl]^ as J can give. 
First, do you wish this man to remain?'’ 

“No, no, no! a thousand times no!” site .“.aid. 
“But 1 have brouglit it on inystdf. 1 liave lu'cn 
foolish and wickcaL T have iii{ie*/d. And 1 
don’t know w'liercs to turn to 

“ No, no,” said 11 anbury, “ you arc* only too emi- 
fidiug and ulisuspiciou^ ; but iheu* are j>leuiy of 
wicked men abroad ready to take advaniage of it 
for their own vile ends.” 

“ How said lloujidnc, furiously, and advanc- 
ing on him. 

“This is a drawing-room, iveolleel,’' said 
llanbury, with contemx>t. “ I do not leave unle.ss 
Mrs. Fermor requires me. Do )ou?” he saiil, 
turning to her. 

“No, no,” slic answered luni liastiiy. 

“ Do you wish liim to go ?” he asked, pointing 
with his finger to Romaiue. 

“ 0 yes,” she said, as eagerly. 

“Now,” said JIanbury, '"you are a geui Ionian, 
I bcUevc, and have ex.])L*rie^ice in tlie world, :iud 
I am sure will undersumd a hint. You will not 
intrude in a lady’s house F” 

In a few moments Hambufy w\as alone wuth 
Mrs. Fermor. “0, 1 have broughb this all 
upon mysoll*. It is my own doing.” " 


“Whei;e is Fermor?” ^aid Hanburj^ “Shall 
1 bring him ” 

“ But will he save me, or protect me ?” she 
said, wringing her hands; “all— all are the 
same.” 

“You must- sec him,” said Hanbury, “and 
trust to Iiim alone. Aii! it was a pity you cast 
off Miss Manuel. Hers was a true liearf, that 
loved you, that yearned after you. But you 
would not trust her.” 

“She!” said Mrs. Fermor, her face fid! of 
doubt. “ Wlty, she is at the bottom of all. She 
has stnlou my husband from me !” 

Hiiiibury almost laughed. “Miss Manuel! 
How little you know her. Can you trust me? 

! Then I solemnly declare to you some one li::s 
been leading you astray for their owui views. 
Ah I it is a pity not to have an instinct for true 
friendship. Where shall 1 find Fermor r” 

“ I don't know', 1 dun’i. know,” she said, dis- 
I tractedly. 

j llanbury left her. Some astounding instinct 
I whispereu to him, “ Alfivd-place.” At the best, 

I he thought of Miss Ylainiel as being the one who 
■ should cuiiie and give confidence to the poor 
! deserted girl. 

j 

j THE LAMP FISH. 

A iirwAX body is a kind of locomotive 
furnace that lias to bo ke])t up to a given tem- 
perature bv fuel— its food. Under a tropical sun 
not much fuel is needed, and t hat of a sort that 
w’ill not keep up a large lire. Man, t herefore. 
wears clothes made from vegetable fibre, and 
eatv fruit and rice, the low’csi in the srale of 
heat-making materials. Far north, among the 
Polar ice, where you cannot touch metal wnlhout 
its taking the skin off your lingers, the human 
locomotive is protected by thick coverings of 
fur. Tlic native takes the jackets from his 
I furry four-footed companions and covers his own 
I skin with them. But the grand oil springs, the 
I locomotive’s necessary coal mines, in another 
j form, are in the bodies of the great seals and 
j wluales. Oil and blubber burn rapidly, and give 
lout a larire amount of heat. AVith'a fur suit 
outside, and inside a feed of seal’s flesh w"ashcd 
dow'u w'itli seal’s oil, the steam of life is kept u]> 
very easily. 

But all tlie fid of tlie sf^a is not in the bodies 
of tlio.se great blubbcry wdinlos and seals. Tliere 
is a fish, li\ing far north, small in size, not 
largin' than a snudt, that, is fat beyond all 
description. It is clad in gliHerin^r silver 
armour, and, on the coasts of British Columbia, 
Russian America, and Queen Chariot ic’s Lliiud, 
is called by the natives Euluchon, or Lamp 
Fish. 

My lot having been cast for some time in 
those desolate regions, 1 have had botli leisure 
and oppovfcuiutv to make this fish’s intimate 
acquaintance. 1 have played the spy upon its 
habits, its coming and going, ^nd have noted 
liflw it is caught and cured. 

My hpmc is in an Indian village on the nprtli 
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shore of . British Columbia, latitude fifiy*four 
degrees forty minutes north. The’ village is 
prettily situated on a rocky point of land, 
chosen, as all Indian villages are, with an eye 
to prevention of surprise ironi concealed foes* 
Rearward it is guarded by a steep hill, and it 
commands from the front tlie entrance to one 
of those long canals, like the fiords of Norway, 
here often running thirty or forty miles inland. 

The village consists of ten or fifteen rude 
sheds, about twenty yards long and twche wide, 
built of rough cedar planks : the roof a single 
'slant covered wdth poles and rushes. Six or 
eight families live in each shed. Every family 
has its owm fire on the ground, and the smoke, 
that must find its way out as best it can, through 
cracks and holes (chimneys being obiected to), 
bangs ill a dense upper cloud, so ifiat a man 
can only keep his head out of it by squatting on 
the ground. To stand up, is to run a risK of 
suffocation. Under the smoke are the children, 
of all ages, in droves, naked and filthy ; blear- 
eyed old squaws squatted around the smouldering 
logs; innumerable dogs, like starving wolves, 
prick-cared, sore-eyed, snappish brutes, unceas- 
ingly engaged in faction figlits and sudden duels, 
in which the whole pack immediately lake sides. 
Felt, but not lieard, are legions of bloodthirsty 
fleas tliat would try their best to suck blood from 
a boot, and by combined exertions would soon 
flay alive a man with clean and tender skin. 

The moon, near its full, creeps upward from 
behind the hills. Stars one by one are lighted 
in the sky. Not a cloud flecks the clear blue. 
The Indians are busy, launching their canoes, 
preparing war against the lamp fishes, which 
they catch when they come to the surface to 
sport in the moonlight. As the rising moon 
now clears the shadow of the hills, her ravs 
slant down on the green sea, just rippled by the 
land breeze. And now, like a vast sheet of 
pearly nacre, wc may see the gliitcriiig shoals 
of the fish. The water seems alive with them. 
Out glides the dusky Indian fleet, the paddles 
stealthily plied by hands far too experienced to 
let a splash be heard. There is not a whisper, 
not a sound, but of the measured rhyl.lim of many 
paddicrs, as the cances are sent flying towards 
the fish. 

To catch them, the Indians use a monster comb 
or rake : a piece of f>inc wood from six to eight 
feet long, made round for about two feet of its 
length, at the place of the hand grip ; the rest is 
flat, thick at the back, but thinning to a sliarp 
edge, into which are driven teeth about four 
inches long, and an inch apart. These teeth 
are usually made of bone, but when the Indian 
fishers can get sharp-pointed iron nails, they 
prefer them. One Indian sits in the stern 
of each canoe to paddle it along, keeping 
close to the shoal of fish. Another, having 
the rounded part of Ihe rake firmly fixed in 
both hands, stands with his face to the bow 
of the canoe, the teeth pointing sternwards. 
©in sweeps it through the glittering mass 

g , using all his force, and brings iUto 
rlace, teeth upwards, usually with a fish 
"ed on every tooth, sometimes with three or 




four upon one tooth. The rake being brought 
into the canoe, a sharp rap on the back of it 
knocks the fish ofi‘, and another sweep yields 
such another catch. It is wonderful to sec 
how rapidly an Indian will fill his canoe wilh 
lamp fish by this rude method of fishing. The 
dusky forms of the savages bend over the canoes, 
their brawny arms sweep their toothed sickles 
through the shoals, stroke follows stroke in 
swift succession, and. steadily the canoes fill 
with their harvest of living silver. When they 
have heaped as much as this frail craft will 
safely carry, they paddle ashore again, drag the 
boats up on the shelving beach, overturn them as 
the quickest way of discliarging cargo, re-launch, 
and go back to rake up another load. This 
labour goes on until the moon has set behind 
tile mountain peaks, and the fish disappear — 
for it is their habit rarely to come to the surface 
except in the night. The sport over, w^e glide in 
under the dark rocks, haul up the canoe, and lie 
before the log lire to sleep long and soundly. 

The next Tabour is that of the squaws, who 
have lo do the' curing, drying, and oil-making. 
Seated in a circle, they arc busy stringing the fiwi 
up. Tliey do not gut, or in. any w^'ly clean them, 
but simply pass long smooth sticks through 
their eyes, skewering on each stick as many as 
it will hold, and then lashing a smaller piece 
transversely across the ends, to prevent the fish 
from slip]niig off the skewer. This done, next 
follows drying, which is generally achieved in the 
thick smoke at the lop of the sheds, the sticks of 
fish being tliere hung up side by side. They soon 
dry, and acquire a flavour of wood smoke which 
helps also to preserve them. No salt is used 
by Indians in anj of their systems of curing fish. 
When dry, the lamp fish are carefully packed in 
large frails made from cedar bark or rushes — 
much like those one buy^s for a penny at Billings- 
gate— then they are stowed away on high stages 
made of polos, like a rough scaffolding. This 
precaution is essential ; for the Indian children 
and dogs have an amiable weakness for eatables, 
and, as lock and key are unknown to tlie Red 
Skin, they lake this w’'ay of baffling the appetites 
of ihe incorrigible pilferers. 

The bales are kept until required for winter. 
However hungry, or however short of food an 
Indian family may be during summer-time, it 
seldom will break in upon the winter cache,” 

1 Jiavc never seen any fish half as fat 
and as good for Arctic winter food as these 
little lamp fish. It is next to impossible to 
broil or to fry them, for they melt completely 
into oil. Some idea of their marvellous latness 
may be gleaned from the fact that the natives 
use them as lanqis for the lighting of theii’ 
lodges. The fish, when dried, has a piece of 
rush pith, or a strip from the inner bark of the 
cypress-tree (Thugia gigautea), drawn through 
it, a long round needle made of hardwood being 
used for tiie purpose ; it is then lighted, and 
burns steadily until consumed. I nave often 
read comfortably.by its light; the candlestick-^ 
literally a stick for tbe candle— consists of a bit 
of wood split at one end, with the lamp fish in- 
serted in the clefts 
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These ready-made sea candles, little dips 
wanting only a wick that can be added in a 
minute, are easily transformed by beat and prcs- 
6Lm> into liauid. If the Indian drink instead 
of burning timm, he gets a fuel in the shape of 
oil that keeps up the combustion within himself, 
burnt and consumed in the lungs, just os it 
was by the wick, but giving only heaf. It 
is by no mere chance that myriads of small fish, 
in obedience to a wondrous instinct, annually 
visit the northern seas, containing within th^- 
selves all the elements necessary for supplying 
light and heat and life to the poor savage who, 
but for this supply, must perish in the bitter 
cold of the long arcary winter. 

As soon as the Indians have stored away the 
full supply of food for tlie winter, all the fish 
subsequently taken are converted into oil. If 
we stroll down to the lodges near the beach, 
we shall see for ourselves how they manage ii. 

The compound odour that breaks over us like a 
wave, is not such as the breezes waft from the 
Spice Islands. It fairly sets one a sneezing 
by its potency. There is an indescribable mix- 
ture of putrid fisli and rancid oil, with a strong 
savour of dog and many other disagreeables. 
The fisli reserved for oil-making have been 
piled in hcajis until partially decomposed ; five 
or six fires are blazing awa^^ and in each fire are 
a number of large round pebbles to be made very 
hot. By each tire, are four large square boxes, 
dug out from the solid pine-tree. A squaw care- 
fully piles in each box, a layer ot ush about thr <‘0 
deep, and covers them with cold water. She 
then puts five or six of the hot stones upon the 
layers of fish, and wlien the steam has cleared 
away, carefully lays small pieces of wood over 
the 'stones. More fish, more water, more stones, 
more layers of wood, and so on, until the box is 
filled. The oil-maker now takes all t he liquid from 
tliis box, and uses ii over again instead of w^ater 
in filling another box, and skims llie oil off as it 
floats on the surface. Vast quantities of oil are 
thus obtained ; often as much as seven hundred 
weight will be made by one small tribe. The re- 
fuse fish are not yct> done vvjth, more oil being ex- 
tractable from them. Built against the pine-tree 
is a small stage, made of poles, very like a 
monster gridiron. The refuse of the boxes, 
having been sewn up in porous mats, is placed 
on the stage to bo rolled and pressed by the arms 
and chests of Indian women; and the oil thus 
squeezed out is collected in a box placed under- 
neath. 

Not only has Nature, ever bountiful, sent an 
abundance of oil to the lied Skin, but she actually 
provides ready-made bottles to store it away in. 
The great sea- wrack, that grows to an* im- 
mense size in these northern seas, and forms sub- 
marine forests, lias a hollow stalk, expanded 
into a complete flask at the root end. Cut into 
lengths of about three feet, fhese hollow stalks, 
with the bulb at the end, arc collected and kept 
wet until required for use. As the oil is 
obtained, it is stored away in these natural 
quart bottlfes, or better than quart bottles, for 
some of th^m hold three pints. 

The specific name of Ihc lamp fish, as given 


by Sir John Richardson, is SalmO*(Mallotus) 
Pacificus, Eulachon is its name among the 
Indians, in whose waters it arrives cany, in 
J uly . Its length is about seven and a half inenes ; 
the colour of its scales and belly is a silvery white, 
passing on the back into dark greenish olive, 
irregularly dotted with oval spots of yellowish 
orange. It has a small dark spot over each 
orbit, a licad somewhat conical and pointed, 
a large mouth, and eyes rather small ; the fins 
are unspotted, and of dingy yellow. 

Some fifty years ago, when the hardy but 
unlucky band of pioneers in the good ship 
Tonquin struggled over the treacherous sand- 
bar at the mouth of the Columbia river, and 
founded Astoria, immortalised in story by Wash- 
ington Irving, vast shoals of Eulaclion used 
regularly to enter the river, and these, together 
with the salmon, dried, used to supply the native 
with his whole winter food. But the silent 
stroke of the Indian paddle has now given place 
to the splashing wdieels of great steamers, and 
the Indian and the Eulachon have disappeared 
together. From tliQ same causes the Eulachon 
has also disappeared from Pugci*s Sound, and is i 
now seldom caught south of latitude fifty degrees 
north. 


FALSE FEARS. 

A GREAT many thing.s take the strength and 
vitality out of a man, and reduce him to a help- 
less bundle of pulp. I need not enumerate them, 
but 1 do not think that anything brings him 
to such a pitiable state of flabbiness as Fear 
— especially False Fear; of which there is 
much in the world. 

Wiio is ii, that says the characteristic of a 
savage is Fear P Fear of the twilight shadow 
which conceals the enemy skulkiii^ in the forest ; 
fear of the noonday sun wdiicTi reveals his 
wigwam or his trail fear of treachery and de- 
sertion from liis friends, and of surprise and 
murder from the, foe; fear of his chief, of his 
king, of his parents, oY Ids sons; fear of the 
storm and fear of the calm ; fear of hunger 
and fear of thirst ; his religion a code of 
fear — fear the ruling quality of his mind al- 
ways, sharpening his faculties to the strange 
acuteness they attain, and teaching that vrild 
dcsjieraiion of attack which looks on tlie sur- 
face like courage. 

If this be true of the savage in his degree, it 
is true also of us, with different aspects and di- 
rections. Wc all live a life of fear of something 
— eitlicr fact or fiction, person or bogie ; and, 

(o my view of things, real courage of the mental 
sort (llic physical is common enough) is the 
rarest quality to be found amou^ men. Why, if 
there were nothing else, there is that sluidowy 
hobgoblin, Mrs. Grundy ; and 1 should like to 
know what is the respect paid to her but the 
base worship of fear ? The cultus of terror and 
cowardice combined ? Yet take her by the throat ^ 
anfl she vanishes ; pavlier homage and bring her 
tribute, and you are her bonded slave for ever. 

We are afraid of everything now'-a-d.ays; 
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'I afraid of oarselres and of each other;* of life the stopping np of volcanic vent-holes, when [ 

which is hard, and of death which is terrible ; we shall have such an explosion as will send ns , 

I ! of the world which overpowers ns, and of the spinning — who knows where P— ^perhaps as far j 
' ; isolation which starves ; of the work which will as Jupiter, or, it may be, to be brought up by 
I’ kill us, and of the idleness by which we cannot Saturn’s belts; others make long faces at the 
' I live ; of every phase of social life, in one or thickening of the earth’s crust and the cooling 
}l other of its aspects. Governments, too, arc all of iliose same fires, and foresee the time wlien 
!| afraid of each other while they play at chess we shall be all snow men, living on a huge 
; with politics, using their armies for the ultima ice-ball. Some look for the Millennium, for 
; ratio, the fork ” into wliich each endeavours which they arc not prepared ; and some for the 
j to get liis adversary, wilh the sorry alternative Last I>ny, for which they are less prepared. 

I of quiet submission to pre-ordained loss, or Some, fear that our coal-beds will fail, ana that 
j defeat by a costlier onslaught : war being now w^e shall have cliilblains and frosted toes for 

I calculated a< so much a ball, with a margin for u’-ant of fuel ; others, that gt)ld will become 

I windage and spent bullets. And kings and as common as copper, and then what shall we 

jj peoples are afraid of each other almost ever}^- do for oiir currency? Indeed, a few amiable 
where, save in England, and watch each other alarmists, willing to' make the best of a bad job, 
like wild cats snewed up in bamboo cages, with have already set tied that matter, and have mren 
a very slight railwork between them, ready at platinum the palm over all other metals handy for 
[ the least incautious movement, or only so much small change ; \vhich at least is the sensible side 
;i aggression as the twitch of a whisker or the of fear — the preparation of a substitute when the 
j I faltering of a paw, to tear down the railwork loss \vc dread shall Jiavc really come upon us. 

I i and festen on each other. . Some live in a daily death by fire. To hear 

I! Wide is the range of the things we fear in this sort one would think that awful conflagra- 
: ! our corporate life ; wide indeed, as that life tions were as common as April showers, and 

I I itself. In summer wc Londoners are afraid of cremation the natural end of man. Indeed, the 

1 cholera, the miasma of the Thames, and the miracle of existence seems to be how' wx all 

: ! mephitic vapours of our gas-pipes and sewers ; escape being burned in our beds nightly. I 

ana all the year round are we afraid of the have noticed this as a country siiperstitidn rc- 
|| rates and taxo.s consequent. In autumn the spec! ing London and the Londoners ; and how 

i) country folk arc afraid of tlic jiotalo disease, anxious timid ladies are about the trap-doors 

i ; of the turnip fly, of light ears in the corn-fields, and the firc.e.scape-— which they would be sure 

j and of scant straw in the farm-yard. In winter to forget if a fire did occur — and how sometimes 

j some among us fear the frost which will kill off iliey will not mount even to the first floor, so 

I the poor ana the aged, the infants and the sickly; terrified are tliey of being roasted alive before 

j and others fear an open season, which will breed they know what they are about. Some think 

I typhus in the close alleys, and will not kill the that fire is locomolivc and intelligently spiteful, 

j grubs and noxious insects ; and in vspring wc and tliai a candle, a yard or so from a curtain, 

j are afraid of tlic east wind or the south, accord- can set it alight without aid of wind or movc- 

j ing as we dread catarrh in ourselves or the rot ment; or that a liny flame peering up the 

I in our farms and gardens. Wc arc afraid of register to look into the darkness above, will 

I too much ozone in the atmosphere, and we arc run <hroi!gh tlie soot in a blaze, and bring the 

afraid of too liltlc— we ignoramuses, T mean; parish engine at a gallop to the rescue. I once j 
! for of course the chemists know their business knew a lady who was a living martyr to this 

! and understand meters. We arc afraid of apo- fear of fire, and whose existence was rendered 

1 plexy or of influenza, of sunstroke or of bron- miserable because of coals and candles. A flask 

! chitis, according to the climate in which we of petroleum nearly killed her outright ; and, as 

I abide ; but we arc sure to be afraid of one or it was, caused her a serious iline.ss. It was 

I the other. Liebig, more power to his name ! is about the time of the great petroleum burning 

I afraid lhat we wasicful English, dealing with on the river wlicn the Thames was really set 

I substances in the high-handed, stiff-necked, on fire with blazing oil, and up to which time 

blind-eyed prodigality natural tons, will denude stie liad used a petroleum oil lamp with happy 

: the world of its manure stores, and so deprive confidence and in still happier ignorance. The 

i the future of its food; and the Malthusians are flask was hung on a nail lu the coal-ccllar, as 

I afraid that the world will get overstocked with safe and as dirty as things in coal-cellars usually 

j human animals, and that the crying generations are; but my poor friend declared tJmt the nail 

>Tt unborn will liave to go .supperless to bed, would give way, that the flask would fall, that 

because there will be more rnoulhs than meal, the oil u^ould be spilt among the coal.s, and that 

I i Tliere are some who talk learned fear about a tlu? next time Mary came to mend ilnj fire, there 

I second deluge from the tilting of the earth on would be an explosion to which gunpowder 

; its axis, and the consequent streaming over of would be nothing, and gun-cotton mere child’s 

1^ the waters in the Polar basin — 1 forget now play. Of course tk‘ house in which she lived 

which, wliether north or south ; there are others would be burned to the ground, and not only 

j; who quake at a possible collision with a comet, that one but the whole terrace, with a heca- 

J when old mother earth will have the brcqtb tomb of imman lives accompanying. There was 

I knocked out of her body, and will lie, collapsed no reasoning with licr. I believe tlie petroleum 

! and* Idfclcss, like a log in space. Some live was buried in the garden by her inai^ in a vain 

I in a vague alarm of the subterranean fire and • attempt to pacify her. 
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Some people live in deadly fear of burglars 
and liigliway robbers, taking each night’s safety 
as au escape scarcely to be looked for, save by 
miraculous interposition. In the country these 
are awful companions, male or female. A hooting 
owl crying out its owlish soul in the ivy of the 
barn yonder, is the burglar— always ifie burglar 
— whistling to his companion; the odd sighs and 
starts of windows and doors and crazy furniture, 
are the noises of masked men entering by the 
kitchen window, or the liall door, or wdierevcr 
the defence work seems the least secure ; a tree 
slump in the twilight is a man lurking by the 
liedge-side, with a bludgeon as thick as your 
arm ; and T remember one of these ))Oor 
demented bodies running a good mile and a 
half without once stopping to take breath, be* 
cause a stray cow was ruminating iu the dark 
j lane. Another fear that haunts the hedgerows 
and meadows, is the fear of cows and dogs, and 
quad rupeds genendly . To certain persons, for the 
most part women w’ho have been foolishly edu- 
calcd, a herd of cows, let them be as tame and 
harmless as so many old sheep, are ramping 
roaring bulls, which it is more than your life 
I is worth to go near ; every yelping colley tcliiug 
1 his master that striingers are coming, is a Dog of 
j Montargis, and will spring at your tliroat before 
j anotlier minute has gone; a turkey witii his 
1 wattles scarlet and his tail up, gobbling his iiu- 

* por lance to the world at large and teaching his 

young turkey chicks how to make, such a ligure 
m iite as shall command is as fonnid- 

able as a lammer-gcier to a dving man: and 
even a panting sheep that looks at you steadily, 
stamping its foot in sheepish auger, and does 
not at once turn tail and flee away, lias sinister 
designs which it W'ould bo quite as W’cil to pre- 
vent by getting out of its way the speediest 
jiosbible. Poor daft bodies ! they die a thou- 
sand deaths when they lue not m danger of so 
much as a pin’s scratch, and turn all liieir good 
to evil, and their beauty to horror, because of 
that unconquerable folly of fear— -that insane 
possession of terror; as insane as was ever the 
possession of succubus and incubus iu the good 
old times that are (happily) gone for ever. - 
Travel, again, is occasion lor awful fear with 
many. ISome are sure they will bo smashed 
every time they take a raihvay journey, and sit 
holding on to dear life iu an agony imtiriliey come 
to the end* Every whibtJo juesages a danger ; 
shutting off tlic steam ineiuis a Imrrid collision 
close at hand; a beat the faster of i lie throbbing 
heact of iron, imd they aie whirling off the rails 
and down the nearest precipice; slackened 
speed betokcaus luggage waggons in front, an 
j express wUh a driver who is colour blind iu the 

I rear, or a third-class station with the switches 

j turned the wrong way. They are always jump- 

! ing up atui putting their heads out of the 

I windows to se^ what is the nmtier, and they 

! plague the guards and porters wdth foolisli ques- 

tions and terrified suggestions, ISdme are iu the 
same agony for others out on the rails ; and fret 
and fume Uli t.hcy have news of the safe arrival 
ol the traveller, sure that something disastrous 
I will have Jiappeinai. But tliis fear of raihvay 


travellittg is not so insane, by-thc-by, as some j 
others ; judging by htc events. " ; 

Others are iu the same cold terror as soon as ! ! 
tli^ ascend the steps of a carriage. Thev 
suffer (in apprehension) under all sorts of acci- 
dents. They go into tlie ditch, and are upset 
over the stoue heaps, as often as they pass one 
or the other ; down every steep pitch the tackle 
breaks, or the horse falls, or runs away, or 
otherwise upsets them; up every hill he jibs j 
and runs them backward into eternity. If he | 

E rick up his ears, he is wild; if he lay them i 

ack, they have heard that w^as a very bad sign, \ 

and does it mean kicking P If he paw a little, | 

or fidget while standing, he is going to rear ‘ 

and break the whole "concern to bits ; if lie 
look askance at anything in tiic road, he 'shies; 
if he pul. Iiimself on his mettle, he is running 
away; if bo toss up his head he has the bit 
between his teeth, and life is not worth the 
turn of a penny ; if he contemplate the ground, i 
tvs some, horses will do, philosophically, he is a : 
stum bier and will bring all to grief. 

Tlic saiiK! kind of feiu: may be seen any day, ! 

triumphant in a passenger-boat. If the wind j 

blow iiaif a capful, it is a gale, and we arc bound ' 
for ihc botiom \Yit.liout further ado; if the j 
vessels pit cn more than a boat on a summer lake, 1 ; 
she will capsize to a dead certainty ; every crat>li i | 
of the old timbers, or rattle of uneasy crockery, . 
is the hollow voice of death, wlien h*c is coiiiii- 
less leagues aw'ay, grimly watching the founder- j 
ing of a galbuit man-of-war in an jitlautic storm, i 
A vast, amount of false fear surrounds children 
in the minds of certain of the more timid and 
loving mothers. Bale, they are ill; flusiicd, 
they are feverish ; a cold, with heavy eyelids 
and eyes a liille crimsoned and suffused, is 
the beginning of measles ; a small sore-throat 
mernis diplitiieria or scarlet fever ; heat spots 
ai*ii snuill-pox; growing pains are concealed 
abscesses and diseased joints; if slightly ill, 
they arc dangerously so ; if dangerously so, 
irrecoveraldy and morally. If the children be a 
little later than the mother expects in tiieir 
return from a pleasant expedition, they liave 
met with some frigiitful misadventure, aud 
there is grave talk of scouring the country 
and sending off every available male in ilie 
ueighbourlioud to sec what is amiss. She 
makes the boys elfeminate, not because she 
wishes them to be milksops but- because she is 
afraid to let them be manly. They niay not 
ride, until they arc too old to leani well, for 
fear they will be thrown and get their necks 
broken; they may not go out with gun and 
(logs like other boys, lest tlm gun should burst, 
or lest ihi'V should shoot themselves or some- 
body else, or, worse than that, be siiot by some- 
body else ; boatijig and swimming mean drown- 
ing ; so docs skating on anytliiug deeper than a 
duck-noud; a school is a place ot torment where 
their beds will not be aired, wdiere no one 
look alter them whmi they inivo bolds or chil- 
blains, where- the big boys will. beat them, aud 
utiere they will learn all sorts of vague vice 
and immorality in the intcrvids between their 
poundings and thrasliings. No crown of glory 
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are her cblldren to such a mother* Khowinc 
of maternity oaly the taitiS4 aQ4 of childhood 
pnly the penis, she ^ like those whose anguish 
it is to die of Btarvfftiou in the midst of plenty. 

Some put their fear upon their worldly 
matters, and live in dread of bankruptcy. With 
n fortune in the Three per Cents, they fear to 
spend liberally ; “ one never knows what may j 
happen, and milliomiaires have gone ragged 
and shoeless to the grave before now.** Where- 1 
fore they live the life of a i)auper, in dread 
of becoming one. Others, working bravely 
for their daily bread, of which good fortune and 
industry together give them generous bakings, 
fret their souls in fear of old age, and blind- 
ness, and paralysis, and. poverty: others, if 
the fees do not come in daily like an un- 
intermpted golden shower, set up a howl of 
despair, and the husband is railed at for being 
less prosperous — that is, less deserving — than 
bis fellows, and the wife goes down into the cold 
hell of dread, seeing ruin and desolationfor her- 
self and the children, because her husband’s 
work is not like a perennial fountain, the same 
in all seasons and under all conditions. This 
monetary fear is very common — in its full-blown 
development, making misers. 

Some people are beset with emotional fear, 
which is of a different kind from the moi*c 
material. If a friend, tried, trusted, and trusty, 
do not write or call on the very day expected, 
then is there surely something desperately 
wrong; there is a coolness, and there have been 
slanders. If they are very much convinced 
that their fear is truth, perliaps they do not 
attempt to find it out, but take the severance 
for granted, and act on it; whereby they 
make it a reality, and of their baseless fear create 
an irrevocable fact. How many a heart Jias 
sat at the edge of the grave for all its life there- 
after, because of this grisly phantom of dread ! 

Spiritual fears invade some with frightful 
force ; and very ghastly are those fears. But 
they arc too sad and awful to be touched on 
here, and by me stirring only the gayer surface 
of things. Ilowbeit, inuecd, this matter of False 
Fear is scarce a matter of mii'th in any of its 
aspects, and, rightly taken, claims from us more 
pity than amusement, more tenderness than scorn. 


FAT CONVICTS. 

FuNisuMEifT or reformation ? This has been 
the grand point at issue in the different convict 
systems and jail arrangements — whether the 
offence shall be avenged by the personal disaster 
of the offender, or a recurrence (probably) pre- 
vented hy his moral improvement. The two 
secte in question fee in direct opposition to each 
Q||i||||^ihe extreme of the one denying the ri^ht 
liPPle to any greater moral attention than has 
paid to virtue, i^t of the other making 
it a pa^isport to exaggerated esteem and sickly 
totfhusksm ; so that a man has but to becomc«a 
Pelon tp be at once an object of sympathy, and 
regaiSled as a much finer fellow than your 


dull lout who plods on in a straight line from iht 1 
beginnhig, without energy enough to go crooked. 1 

nt now in England have banished the first 
system from public adoption altogether ; and ! 
say out boldly, ‘*Yes, punishment should be , 
reformatory, not retributive, and the criminal 
should go through penitence to virtue.” But j 
how is this to be done ? Granting the principle, | 
what about the formulas? Here again wc 
meet with two parties, the one organising aiid 
drilling men into good prisoners, as bumpkins 
are made into smart parade soldiers ; the other 
leading them by self-education into a better 
knowledge for the future of active life. The j 

first class includes, as its working forni, costly ! 

arrangements and 'extended physical indulgence, 
while part of the reformatory code of the second 
consists in hard labour and personal privations, 

TIk; government prisons, so perfectly organised i 
and admirably drilled, represent the one ; Captain j 
Maconochie and Sir Walter Crofton the other. j 

There is now in the field another advocate for *; 
the latter system, and one eminently w'orthy a ; 
hearing, wliose experience has not been got out ; 
of Blue Books auuotated down the margin beside j 
a comforlable fire and at a convenient desk, but ; 
in actual work and experimental practice ; we j 
mean Miss Carpenteh,* long known for her j 
connexion with the reformatories, and now taking f 
up the more difficult question of adult crime, ; 
and how our criminals are to be treated for the 
safety and protection of society and their own 
best good combined. If all sentences were for 
life, then the aiicstion would hang only on the 
convict himself, and the righteousness or mor- l 
bidness of philanthropy ; but as most are time 
sentences — merely an interval of seclusion and : 
then a return to the world — it is a matter of | 

self-defence as well as of philanthropy, of com- j 

inon sense as well as of high morality,' to do our ; 
best to send back into active life an^honest man ' 
and not a villain, a citizen and not a criminal, a i 
man and not a wild beast. Putting it, then, on 
that ground only, by which system do we dimi- I 
nish the dangers to society : oy returning a per- \ 
ceutage of convicts to society transformed into j 
decent members of it ; or still no better than its 
scourge and oppressors? Wc will answer this 
question out of Miss Carpenter’s book, and by 
her own statements. 

The English system is, as wc have said, pro- 
fessedly a reformatory system, and looks as 
well on paper as any system possible to be 
devised by human ingenuity. Yet it is a costly 
and a grievous failure ; for it does not accom- 
plish its object — it docs noi reform the pri- 
soners. This is proved by the number of recom- 
mitments, much in excess of what should be, 
or of what would be were the system more in wise 
accordance with the needs and nature of inan. 

Another proof, by inference, is that criminals 
prefer a sentence of .three or four years’ milder 
penal servitude in convict prisons, to a short 
time sentence of eighteen montlis or two years’ 
severer discipline in comity jails. j 

***0111 Convict^. By Mary Carpenter. i 
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The ^ncral arrangement for a term, of penal is not uafrequently done by the maliciaus to ‘ | 

servitude in convict prisons i« as follows : Soli- spite the omcers. But indeed the ofderlics, !! 

tary inqarisonmont at Pentonville or Millbank for who are prisoners themselves and who senre out 1 ; 

twelve months, that may be shortened to ten the dinners of tlie rest, often filch from the mess [-1 
during which time snecial regard is paid to the allowed, in spite of the vigilance of the warders 
prisoner’s intellectum and religious instruction ; and officers on guards 

afterwards he is transferred to one of the Public In their public work they arc mixed up with 

Works prisons, where there are three stages the free labourers; and though forbidden to 

through which he must pass. The lowest has talk or laugh loudly, have still means of con- 

no stripes and no gratuities ; the second has one versing so long as they will dontent themselves 

stripe and sixpence a week; the third two stripes with soft- voiced and unobtrusive talk ; and we 

and ninepence a week, with the addition of need not romance very wildly to understand ; 

Y, G. (very good). If he keeps his V. G, a something of the evil which must result from 

year, he gets a different dress and certain addi- the associaiion, both with the less-hardened 

tional privileges. When the minimum term of among themselves and with the free labourers 

his punishment has come he is recommended outside. The amount of work done, says Miss i 

for remission, all forfeitures of time for miscon- Carpenter, alone determines the report given | 

duct being deducted ; but if he has been well of the prisoners’ conduct. It has often been 

conducteafor a certain period, then the governor perplexing to the public to hear that men of a ! 

submits his case to the director, and the director very bad character are marked G., or even 

judges whether what time lie has lost, by mis- Y. G. We learn from the evidence before 

conduct shall be given back to him, or whether us, that these letters are quite irrespective ! 

he shall be kept a little longer in prison before of the general conduct of the prisoners, and I 

bursting forth into the world as a ticket-of-leave. indicate only a good report of their work. ‘It | 

Thus, the maximum term of punishment is a mere is not ahaws the worst of characters,’ says the ; 

f ihrase; and every prisoner knows that be will governor, ‘ whovrorkthe worst.’” The V, G.s 

lave a certain term remitted. If he is degraded arc given on the report of the warders, checked 

back to the third class, it takes him three months by the superintendent warder ; and the warders 

to get to the second, and three more to get to have certain gratuities in excess of their salaries, 

the first. according to the good conduct of their parties ; 

The Publio Works prisons arc at Portland, and tlnnigh the gratuity is not manifestly 

Chatham, Woking, Dartmoor, and Broadmoor; regulated by the i^eport* and “though the 

this last is generally appropriated to criminals warder does not diminish liis chance of getting 

of unsound iutellcct, and Dartmoor is for those bis own gratuity by reporting the bad conduct 

whose health is unequal to the rougher life of of any oV the men under him, if a favourable j 

Chatham or Portland. Miss Carj)eut(ir gives opinion is entertained of his zeal and judgment ; 

Chatham as the type of the rest. There arc by his superior officers, yet there has not been 

one thousand one hundred prisoners, and one a cave in whieli a warder has reported favourably 

hundred and nineteen officers to cither serve of his gang in which he has not had a gratuity.” 

or control tliem. Their hours of work are The convict’s own gratuity depends on the 

few, their dietary is bettor than what many warder’s report, checked by the superior officer, i 

a labouring man, and certainly no pauper, ob- Thus, if he has V. G., he gets ninepence a week j 

tains. A pint of cocoa every day, ana u pint or thrcc-lialfpencc a d.'iy credited to him; if G., i 
of tea in addition every other day, with twelve he has sixpence a week or a penny a day ; ifhe \ 
ounces of bread for (ireakfasl ; six ounces of has not G., lie gets nothing. He also gets some- 
cooked meat without bone (a liousekeeper will thing for his class —sixpence a week for the 
tell you that half a pound of uncooked meat, first Vln^s, and fourpence for the second, nothing 
taking bone and fat together, is the average for for the third ; hence the anomaly that the 
each member of a household), one pound of longest sentences, and presumably the worst 
potatoes, and six ounces of bread for dinner ; a offenders, have the largest sum accumulated 

{ lint of oatmeal gruel, and six ounces of bread to their good wlien they go out; so that the 
or supper; these form their ordiuarv meals, greater the crime, the/ greater the reward. 
Three days in the week the meat is alternated In the Chatham outbreak the worst men 

vrith a pint of soup, a pound of potatoes, and had the largest gratuities, and many ^ were 

six ounces of bread for dinner. In the second recommended for discharge. Yet even with all 
and third stages three ounces of bread, and two these little temptations to do well — or rather 
of cheese are given as extras on Sunday ; with to work well, for that seems to be about the 
the further indulgence of half a pint of beer or sum of the virtue required — ^the men often sham 
porter in the tMrd class, and a small suet sickness, when they go off to separate cells on 
pudding on Tliursdaj; while four times a week full diet; these separate cells being the most 
the meat is roasted mstcad of boiled, and twice comfortable part of the prison, at least in the 
mutton is substituted for beef. Thus, the Portland prison. Dr, Houghton, the medical 
sensual indulgence of the appetite becomes the man of that prison, says, after recommending 
grand leverage for making men into good half diet for tliosc in the cells, “I feel convinced 
prisoners. If any prisoner suspects that liis that this arrangement w'ill have more effect on 
dinner is nqft of full weight, he has the right to the prisoners than many months of confinement 
demand iluit it be weighed before him ; wdiich on tlic present allowance ; it will check all that 
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sliajnmij3|r md JBcheiwg so common among pri* 
soners, wno are cliiefly to be ruled through the 
stoamch. X alBO beg to observe that the separate 
cells are the mo^t comfortable part of tlie prison^ 
wheretbejr hare books to read* and prefer to cat 
the bread of idleness to working* and willcther- 
wise bo albrays a dead weight on the establish- 
ment.” And Sir Joshua Jebb adds to this 
that the adoption of Dr. Jloughtoii’s recom- 
mendation had an immediate and marked effect 
in stopping the practice of going off to the 
separate cells — Ihe qualification tiicreforc being 
protended sickness* or a slight offeuee. Miss 
Carpenter truly remarks on the small amount 
of moral influence in a place where its members 
can only be governed through their appetites. 

Yet, though the G.s and V. G.s are given 
liberally enough, still the amount of work got 
from the men is not much : one free quarry- 
man being equal to two prisoners* according 
to tiie testimony of Mr. Evans, a railway 
i agent, and consequently a keen judge of a fair 
day’s work. 

I Comfortably lodged, fed luxuriously — rela- 
tively to the pauper or the ordinary working man 
— ^bj no means over-worked* and coaxed by all 
manner of sensual indulgences to be “good 
prisoners” (quite another thing to beijixr ‘‘good 
men”)* one would think that tiie internal working- 
of these prisons would be smooth as the rolling 
of ivmy balls ; but w hat can wt say w hen we 
hear that “the assaulis upon officers in the! 
I convict prisons are a peculiar feature of Ibeir ’ 
condition?” Chiefly in the invalids prisons, 
and sometimes^ as at Chatham and Portland, 
rising to formidable dimensions in the Works 
prisons. Generally, too, individual cases art* 
going on of alinosl: iucoiiceivablc ingenuity in 
tormenting the officers, or, it may be, of almost 
inconceivable brutality iii assaulting them. At 
Millbank once, a man picked up a needle some- 
where about tlie place, aud sewxd up his mouth 
and eyelids, for no l>etter reason (save th(^ real 
one of creating alarm and ariuoyauc(^) than that 
“he thought he w ould not cat any more.” An- 
other m 2 in feigned fits of madness, not porsis- 
tenUy, but at various times; he was brutal and I 
disgusting in speech aud conduct, would not 
work nor take exercise, assaulted the waniers, 
and used blasphemous and foul langunge. l)r. 
Guy threatened him with a flogging if he had 
another outbreak, whieli kept him quiet ; and 
when lie refused to exercise took away his 
dinner; on which the man said sullenly, if he 
could not have his dinner on his own terms 
he w^ould starve. The doctor answered liim, 
that lie would bear starvation very well, and so 
left him. Whereupon lie starved. But he 
could not resist the savoury Sunday dinner, 
though he Avent back to starvatioj] on tlic 
Monday. Finding that he could not frighten or 
bend the authorities, and that lie was loft to 
his sell-martyrdom wdtiiout crowui ur fagot, lie 
turned over a new leaf — picked \m coir, luok 
bis exercise, ate liis dinner, and becume as 
j decent a prisoner as they had on their books 
j for a time,. 


Prisonei's will pound .glass — if they can get 
it,, and tb^y can sometimes— and swidlow it* to 
mak^ themselves mysteriously ill ; chewed soap 
and self-inflicted bruises aro w^ell-knowm 
‘^dodges” pointing to the infirmary* good 
food* and notliing to do ; simulated fits are the 
very alphabet of ilie more knowing ; . and like un- 
willing conscripts, they even maim and cripple 
and put themselves to undoubted pain, simply 
to escape the daily toil of w^ork. All this they 
will do* not to speak of every now and then 
putting a w’arder*s life in jeopardy by the sudden 
use of some deadly weapon cumungly contrived 
and more cunningly concealed. But under the 
new regime that has set in of trying only 
to make good ])risoaers* they are seldom 
severely punished for these offences, says Miss 
Carpcnier ; scarcely ever sufficiautly so ; be- 
cause punishment makes them sulky and leads 
to further confusion. This cannot be sai<l of 
the Chatluim and Portland Island rioteiis. The 
punishment in both these cases was swift and 
severe enough, thougli not beyond deserving. 1 

Thus, neither high living nor slight work, j 
neither personal iudulgeuccs uor pecnuiaiy | 
gratuities, render the English system satisfactory 
either for ultimate reform or even for peaceable 
warding. Tlic main Haw in it, seems to be tiiat, 
being based on time sentences, it gives the men 
no interest in their own improvement, and there- 
fore tloes not gel them into good habits ; and i 
that all ihe gratuities and indulgences which 
come to them, come as bribes over aud 
beyond their deserts legal or moral; not as 
honest w’ages honestly wrought for. And, 
froHA this main flaw, branch out all flic other 
faults ; the want of progressive stages of moral 
liberty ; the want of exercise of free will, so that 
a man may prove his reformation before being let 
loose on society again ; and ihc want of all satis- 
factory tests of his real condition, so long as he is i 
a “good prisoner,” and gives no trouble to his 
keepers. To lock a man up for a given, fime, 
aud put him to disagreeable work meanwhile, is 
a simply punitive .system ; to add to this 
certain personal induigences, only to jdeasc 
and keep him in a good humour, is weakness 
not benevolence— destroying the natural eftect 
of one principle without substituting that of 
another ; and to call him reformed and iit to 
take liis place among honest men again, wlieri 
he is obliged to be locktidup, and guarded with 
wwders and firo-ai'ms like a wild beast —when 
he cannot be trusted for one single moment to 
his own device.s — and wlieu no one can possibly 
judge of his reformation save by the amount of 
glib cant that be cun talk, and his resignation 
to his position as a prisoner, wdth a detcrruiiia- 
tion in the wiser to make the best of it that 
they can for llieir own comfort— -is simply 
insulting our common sense, aud giving ncUher 
criminal nor society a fair chance. 

As for the tickets-of-lcave, they have been 
suflicicntly tried now to prove flioir utter 
worthlessness as signs of a niau’s well-doing, or 
as reasons for public trust. They are given us 
matters of course to all who have not so grossly 
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ttiisconducted themaelvcB as to siiame even 
routine into better judgment ; and the only 
result of them seems to be wliat Sir Eicham 
Maync said, “ to give them (the men holding 
them) opportunities to commit crime which they 
might not otlierwise havc.*^' Statistic returns 
have often teen brought before the public,” says 
Miss Carpenter, "showing only the small number 
of relapses which have occurred with the ticket- 
of-leave holders.” But Sir Jiichard Mayne’s 
answer to this is, "I should state tlmt tliese 
returns are very imperfect, because ilie police 
have no certain 'means of knowing whether the 
parties arc tieket-ofjeave or not ; after three 
vears of penal servitude a man generally comes 
out looking fatter, and it is then difficult to n‘,cog^ 
nise him ; the police have, in fact, a great deal 
of difficulty in recognising them, and they are 
strictly cautioned not to speak to a man unless 
they can certainly identify him.” Yet, in 
there were twenty-eight hundred aiid forly- 
eight male prisoners received, and out of these 
six hundred and forty-four were teconviclcd, 
cither aficr or during tlie currency of their 
former sentence; and eiglily-thrce had "re- 
vocation of license” against iimm. A iickci-ol- 
leave man, the leader of a des))cratc gang of 
burglars before bis conviction, and carrying on 
the same game after his release; a ticket-of- 
leavc man transported for forgery — the tinic 
being tiftceu years but released ni three, his 
license revoked for two years, and lium again 
let loose to swindle and H<dVautl all who come 
in his Wily ; another taken tor burghiry, and the 
two constables who took him gelling their 
Iteads broken for their pains; "a dangerous 
fellow;” "a daring thief;” "murderous uUack 
by a burglar upon police constables;” these 
are a few of tlie instances loosely selected out 
of the thousands lying to hand in I iie police 
and prison re]>orts; and they arc but feeble 
indications of tluf utter ujjsoundiicss of the 
whole system from beginning to end; front 
the luxurious dietary to the routine ticket-oi- 
Icave. 

The converse of this Engh\sh sysiem of ours 
is that whicli goes by the name of tnc Irisli 
system — the system which Captain Maeonocliie 
inaugurated, and wdiich Sir ^Valter Croftou has 
completed; so far, thal is, os can be under t lie 
present condition of the criminal law. The 
substitution of task sentences for time seiitencci?, 
represented by so many Marks uliieh could be 
earned only by the combination of indubiry, 
self-denial, frugality, and good moral conduct, 
was the (iistiuctivl^ feature of Captain Maco- 
nochie’s system ; ihe mslitiitiou of iutormedialc 
cstabiishmcnta between the prisons ami ibe 
outer world, of places where men arc trusted 
with liberty — not absolutely endowTil — and a 
^vaicb kept over them to see if they are fitted 
for their trust or not, ihe chief characteristic of 
Sir Walter Crofton^s ; and for the eleven years, 
during wl)ich it lias been tried, the results have 
been in every way satisfactory. One anecdote 
alone will aiiow how far Sir Walter has gone in 
the true way of reforming crime, by giving the 


luen a chance of &elf*respect in the^porrer of 
wintimg the respect of others. " A 
having been required at the Model Prison Ibr 
some time, I have toied the experiment, if I nmj 
80 term it, of sending one of these m ».n evei^ 
morning to this work, through the city, nearly 
two miles off, and back again, to return to the 
lecture in the evening; lie has done this for 
nearly two months, every day, by himself, no 
warder with him ; and, passing by the public- 
houses, he returns regularly, and performs the 
day’s work both to the good of the public 
service, aud to the satisfaction of the governor 
of the prison where he is working. I have sent 
down other prisoners with messages from one 
prison to another, and they have returned; 
many men, a week or a fortnidit before the time 
of their (li‘^cll^lrge, I liave allowed to go out to 
purchast? tludr tools, so tliat they may not be 
out of work for any want of that kind, also their 
clotlios ; t hey have returned punctually. 1 have 
found no appearance of anything like drink on 
them, or of any irregularity whatever.” 

In tlie Irish system a man’s hoard is fluctu- 
ating according to his industry and self-com- 
mand. He is entitled to a small sum out of his 
earnings ; hut, by extra industry, he can con- 
siderably increase this, and further, have the 
option of spending on himself, on anything he 
fancies save in^oxicalingdrinks, sixpence a week 
if he will. If he prefers to save the sixpence and 
not to spend it, lie is so much the gainer both in 
inoncT and the habit of self-command ; with the 
additional gain of feeling that what he has is 
his own by the double right of labour and 
denial. 

The Irish modus operand! has been already 
described in this jouruitl> Its success has teen 
proved up to this lime by the small number of 
recommitments and tiie gradual absorption of 
t!u» criminal po]>uktion among the honest and 
virtuous. A facr which cannot be too earnestly 
insisted on at tliis lime, at the eve as we 
are of the great battle of the systems. The 
meu arc made iu a manner their own moral 
warders ; the rules are strictlv defined while the 
will is left free to better iiillncrices. It is the 
hcaiiliful ami natural system of making men co- 
0 ]>erule in their own improvement; of substi- 
tuting realities for appearances, and moral 
advancement for sensual bribes ; it makes w^ork 
honuurahle and not merely punitive ; it keeps 
up a strict surveillance while gmnting moral 
freedom ; it makes a retuni to society progres- 
sive, and to be earned when worthy, not granted 
as a mutter of course fitted or unlitled ; and it 
accustoms a man to the exercise of free wdlland 
to the ]wsence of temptation, while si ill means 
can be taken to thw%art; his evil designs or brace 
up liis weakness, sliould he be unequal to the 
task. 1 1 is t lie very reverse of t he highly drilled, 
machinist, and pampered system in favortr 
among ourselves, wliQre ihe great endeavour 
seems to be to keep the prisoners in good 
humour, so that there may be qo prison dis- 
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turbanccs/aud to ttim them o«it fafeinto the 
world, temptation, smd social degradation, are 
the last things provided iigainst. 

What we M’.ant is a thorough revision of the 
whole cdfe of penal sentences, substituting task 
for time sentences, so that the time of detention 
shafi &B clastic, and determined by the prisoner’s 
ajm conduct and sincerity of desire— intermc* 
diate stages orfreedom, as in the Irish system, 
by which a man can be tested before trusted— a 
strict surveillance after liberation, that there 
may be help in the hour of need, and a friend or 
a judge as the man’s path leads to good or tolll | 
—and an organisation which shall leave a man j 
free to prove his moral .progress, not only set 
him as so much wax run into a mould, marked 
**a good prisoner” on the one side, and “an un- 
reformed criminal *’ on the other. 

As a matter of self-defence, society should 
insist on the reformation of its crinnnals, for 
they are costly diseases — excrescences on the 
body politic which are nourished at the ex- 
pense of every other member. One young 
woman thief whose history is narrated by Miss 
Carpenter, made live hundred a year by pocket 
picking and other forms of petty larceny ; of 
thirty boys and thirf:y girls, taken at random, 
the cost of prosecutions and maintenance in 
jail are computed at one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-seven pounds, and the amount 
of property ascertained to liave been stolen by 
them — cleaving a large margin for the unknown 
quantity — was two hundred and fifty-five pounds 
seventeen shillings and twopence. One young 
woman had six times set up her mother in a 
decent way of living, out of the proceeds of her 
own crimes and vices, the mother having pre- 
viously gone to much expense in having had her i 
Bister trained to pick pockets, by a first-rate i 
London thief; the five years’ gains of a youth | 
of twenty, were one thou sand eight hundred 
pounds sixteen pickpockets, the eldest of 
whom was thirty and tlie youngest fifteen, cost 
the public by their depredations thirty -two 
thousand pounds, and the ratepayers for their 
maintenance and prosecution one thou.saTid five 
hundred pounds ; a youth of fourteen used to 

S et nine or ten pounds a week as his share in 
lie gains of his gang ; another docs badly at a 
fair if he gets only two or three pounds, but 
tolerably well if he rises to twenty or twenty, 
five pounds ; a family of five have from Augus^t, 
1816, to September, 181*9, a hundred and twelve 
months’ imprisonment among them, representing 
fifteen prosecutions, with the longest sentence 
ekhteen months, and the shortest, one ; a little 
fellow of fifteen had been free only four days in 
twelve months, that time of detention repre- 
senting three several commitments; while of 
three Tads, aged fourteen; fourteen, and nine, 
had been twice convicted before the last 
^c|^cc spoken <4 and one no less than seven 
^^^8. Surely then any system which would 
fflK^eut either the first commission of crime, or 
|K!a st0ip to its reouiTencc, would be a gain to 
mil^^^ry now so heavily taxed for the m^in- 
BM^P^^^<^^ution,and detention of criminals, 


not to speak of their depredations which repre- 
sent an fmmense sum in the aggregate of simple 
loss to the public. 

PHOTOLOGICAL PACTS. 

IN TWO CHAPTEKS. CHAPXEE H. 

Light was ouoe supposed to be instantaneous ; 
that is to say, self-existent, generally diffused, 
filling all illuminated places, as water nils the bed 
of the sea, without being in any way related to 
motion, or without having any proper motion of 
its own. It was supposed that bodies were 
brought into the light, rather than that the light 
came to them. 

According to Aristotle — as far as his ex- 
planation is intelligible— light was a presence. 
It was not fire, nor any bodily thing radiating 
from the luminous body, but it was the simple 
})rcscnce of a fire, or of some other luminous 
matter of unknow^n nature. 

Descartes compared the impression of light 
upon our eye to that which distant objects, lelt 
or discovered by means of a stick, make upon a 
blind man’s hand. Tlie Cartesians, his disciples, 
held t hat light w^as a power or faculty possessed by 
every luminous body ; the faculty being to excite 
in us, and in all creatures gifted with sight, 
cerfain clear and vivid sensations. They added, 
that what is required for the p<.Tception of light, 
i.S that we be so formed as to be capable of those 
sensations; which is exactly tantamount to 
stating that, if you can do a tiling, you can, and 
if you cavCi^ you can’t. 

Father Mallcbranche, with clearer intuition, 
explained the nature of light by supposing it 
analogous to sound, which is produced by the 
vibrations of sonorous bodies. Strong vibrations 
produce loud sounds; feeble vibrations, feeble 
sounds. By quick vibrations, high and shrill 


notes are produced ; by slower vibrations, the 
deeper and lower notes. So he supposed it to 
be with light and colours. All the parts of a 
luminous body, lie believed, are in rapid motion, 
which, by extremely auick pulses, is constantly 
compressing the suUle matter that exists 
between the luminous body and the eye, thereby 
exciting vibrations of pressure. In proportion 
as these vibrations are greater, the body appears 
the more luminous, the light more intense ; and, 
as they arc more quick or slow, the body appears 
of this or that colour. Huyghens also attributed 
the propagation of light to vibrations or waves 
in a fluid medium. 

Sir Isaac Newton advanced a theory the very 
reverse of Mallebranclic’s. His hypothesis was,. 
that luminous bodies throw" off certain very 
small particles, which are -shot out in all 
directions with immense force. Light, therefore, 
consists not in a conatus— an efl’ort or inclination 
of the materia siibf ilis to recede from the centre 
of the luminous body— a vibration, in short-^but 
in a real motion of those particles, darting away 
from the luminous body, in right lines,, witn 
incredible velocily. 

And then tlie Newtonians, taking these 
particles for granted, went on to remark that 


the M'onderful divisibility of .matier is nowhere 
move apparent than in the minutenesa oi the 
particles of lis:ht* J3r* Niewentiit oomputed--- 
irom what data does not appear— that an inch 
of candle, when converted into light, becomes 
divided into a number of parts, which are 
numerated by a row of forty •nine figures, which 
I need not transcribe here ; at wliich rate, there 
must issue from a burning candle, during every 
second of time that it burns, particles amount* 
ing to a total represented by a line of forty-five 
figures. The doctor seems to think that he 
gives us a clear idea of this number, by stating 
that it is vastly more than a thousand times a 
thousand million times the number of grains of. 
sand which the whole earth could coniaui. 

Newton’s followers assumed that, if light con- 
sisted in a mere pressure, vibration, or pulse, it 
would be propagated ^ to all distances in the. 
same instant of lime. " The example of sound 
or the circular waves caused by throwing a 
stone into still waters, ought to have taught 
them the contrary. Instead of that, they took 
the discovery that light does not move instan- 
taneously, but ill time, as a proof that it is a 
real body,, a material substance ; although that 
circumstance does not really tell more in favour 
of one hypothesis than of the other. They drew 
an unwarranted inference from an accurate fact. 
They were so delighted with their theory, that 
they begged the question and took it for granted, 
Newton, after showing that the light of the sun j 
is seven minutes [eight minutes eig’uioeri seconds ! 
is the time now allow'cd by astronomers] in reacli- 
iug the earth, and comparing its velocity with 
that of a cannon-ball, evidently considered that 
although a cannon-ball is a body which Hies 
very quickly, there is another body, light, whose 
pace 18 ten million times quicker. 

Moreover, they say, if light were not a body, 
but consisted in a pulse or pressure, it would 
not be propagated in straight lines only. The 
force of gravity, they urge, lends downw:urd; 
but the pressure of water, arising from it, tends 
every way with equal foiw. Waves on the sur- 
face of water, meeting with an obslaclo, are de- 
'flected out of their course. The same is true, 
though not to so great an exient, with the 
waves or vibrations in the air, in which sound 
consists. Sounds arc propagated with equal 
ease through curved tubes and through perfectly 
straight tubes; but light was never known to 
move in curves; no candle, uureflected, has 
ever yet shone round a corner. AMiencc it was 
concluded by Sir Isaac’s disci])los that tlic rays 
of light are small corpusculcs, emitted from the 
luminous body and propelled with immense 
velocity. Notwithstanding all which plausible 
reasonings, and more, Malleljranche’s theory of 
light finds greater favour, at the present day, 
than Newton’s. 

The admirable Ammaire for the year 1865, 
published by the Bureau des Longit udes— an 
annual which should lie on every library table, 
seeing that it costs one franc* only, and is full 
of useful scientific information — contains a 
Notice on the Speed of Light by M. Delaunay, I 


in which hfi justly boasts that the precise deter- 
mination of the rate at which light traverses 
space (at first effected by astronomical ohiei^ 
tions, and afterwards reduced to the proportions 
of a simple experiment made in a laboratory of 
small dimension^, is one of the marvels of 
modern science, in what follows, I profit largely 
by his masterly treatise. 

A summary of Mallebranche’s and Newton’s 
views will aid in arriving at a clear idea of what 
is meant by the speed of light.” 

To account for the different luminous pheno- 
mena, pliUosophers, following those tw^o leaders, 
have imagined two systems as to the cause of 
those phenomena. 

According to one, every luminous body is 
continually shooting into space, in all directions, 
corpuscules of extreme tenuity, which, pene- 
trating our eye, produce in it the sensation of 
light. This IS called the system of emission” — 
sometimes, also, the Corpuscular, or Newtonian, 
theory of light. 

According to the other system, light is no- 
thing more than the vibratory movement of an 
excessively rare fluid which pervades all space, 
and wliich is designated by tlie name of Ether.* 
A luminous body merely produces, and keeps up 
around it, the vibratory movement 6f the ether, 
which propagates itself to an indefinite distance. 
This is the ‘‘system of undulations,” or the 
Undulatory theory of light. 

But, arc we perfectly certain that matters do 
really happen in conformity with either one or 
the kher of these systems: It is curious that 
no one, as yet, is able to affirm it positively. 
And, what is still more strange, for a long while 
both systems accounted equally well for every 
know ii luminous phenomenon. At present, cer- 
tain phenomena, lately discovered, are inexplic- 
able oy the Corpuscular tiicory, whilst the Un- 
I dulatory explains them perfectly. The latter 
I theory may, therefore, be the true one. But, 
one of these days, new phenomena may be dis- 
covered which are no more explioable by the 
Undulatory theory than those just alluded to 
arc by tlic Corpuscular. For the sake of liaving 
srme system as a groundwork for our reasoii- 
iugs, rather than to assert iuqilicit faith in its 
truth, it is convenient to assume that matters 
happen according to one or the other system. 

in the system of emission, the luminous cor- 
pusculcs shot out in all directions are verttablc 
projectiles, which, in obedience to the general 
laws of motion, invariably move in a straight 
line— so long as their motion suffers no raoaifi- 
cation, by mocting, for instance, with material 
substances. The speed with which tlicse pro- 
jecUics traverse space, is what is called the 
Speed of Liglit, 

III tlie Undulatory system, light consists in a 
succession of vibrations of the ether, emanating 
from a source, and propagating themselves 
around that source to an indefinite distance ia 
space. A clear idea of the vibrations is formed 
by watching the circular waves as they spread 
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j oil the surface of still water after tbaowrng in a 
: stone ; with the sole difTerenoe that the luminous 
j* waves are spherical, instead of circular, and 
j ; have the luminous body for tlieir centre, instead 
i I of the stone. Imagine a straight line proceed- 
I | ing from the luminous body indefinitely into 
spaee (like a who stretched tight from the sun 
to the earth), each luminous wave will reach suc- 
cessively different poinis along this straight line. 
The Speed of Light is the distance along this line 
traversed by the wave in a given unity of time. 

But that light ifms a rate of speeh, we may 
understand, without adopting any hypothesis as 
to the way in which pliotoiogrcal plieiiomcna 
are produced. If a candle, for instance, be 
suddenly lighted or extinguished, tljat instan- 
taneous" phenomenon may not be pejrceived at 
the same instant at all the points of space where 
it is possible to observe it. If you be quite 
close to the spot, you wdll perceive it imme- 
diately ; if you be a long way off, a certain time 
may elapse between the moment of the pheno- 
menon’s taking place jpid the moment of its 
perception by the eye ; and that time would be 
longer in proportion to the increase of llie dis- 
tance between the eye and the source of light. 
The photological phenomenon, therefore, in that 
case, takes a certain time to traverse the distance , 
between the spot where it is produced and the 
observer’s eye. We may naturally admit iliat 
it travels at an loiform rate ; that is, traverses 
equal distances in equal times. The Sf)eecl of 
Light, then, would be the distance at wliicli 
an observer’s eye must be from the spot at 
which a luminous phenomenon is produced, in 
order that a given unity of time—say a second 
—may elapse between the moment of its pro- 
duction and the instant of its jierccption. 

After what has been statecl, nothing seems 
easier than to imagine a mode of measuring tlie 
quickness of light. All that is required is, to 
do as we do when we measure the quickness of 
any other object moving at a regular pace. 
Suppose you want to measure the/ speed of a 
tram running, at a steady rate, along a railway. 
You take your seat in a carriage, and with a 
I watch in your hand which marks the seconds, 
you note how many seconds it takes to travel 
from one milestone to another. Say it lakes 
two hundred and twenty seconds U> do a 
milej you divide the distance traversed, one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty yards, by two 
hundred and twenty. The quotient, eight, indi- 
cates that the train travels eight yards per 
second. Generally, tlie time employed by a body 
in motion to travel a known distance, i.s noted ; 
the distance is divided by the given unity of 
time; and the quotient of the division is "the 
speed required to be ascertained. 

Experiments have been tried, by two ob- 
servers, with two lamps placed at a distance of 
several miles. If the light of a ]an)p be sud- 
denly cut off, its extinction will not be percep- 
tible to the opposite observer until after the 
interval of tinie required by light to traverse 
rimt distance.* But however great may be the 
distance* between lamps so placed cn the surface 



of the earth, the time wdiioh elapses between 
the extinction of the light and its perception by 
the observer is always foimd to be absolutely 
inappreciable. The result is as if the speed of 
light wxrc infinitely great, or as if light wevo 
transmitted instantaneously. It is this experi- 
ment which led Galileo to that conclusion. 

But the reason of the negative result is, that 
the speed of light, without being infinite, is 
actually enormously great. Ligh t travels, in one 
second, a distance equal to seven nud a half times 
the eai'th’s circumference. Eor the lamp ex- 
periment it therefore employs only so small a 
fraction of a second as to bd utterly immeasur- 
able by ordinary modes of observation. 

Everybody must have remarked that sound 
lakes time it) travel to a distance. The varying 
interval between a Hash of lightning and the 
thunder which follows is a familiar example. 
Watch a woodman felling a tree. Unless you 
be quite near him, you will m* the blow given 
by the axe beforti you icr/r the stroke'. In con- 
sequence of tlie eiiormoiis swifine.ss of light, we 
may assume that \ ou see the blow at vbe very 
instant it is given. The interval, therefore, be- 
tween seeing and hearing liie blow, is the time 
wdiich sound takes to travel from the tree to the 
spot wljero you arc ; and this very appreciable 
interval becomes longer the further you are re- 
moved from the working woodman. Retire to 
a spot wlierc the interval of time shall be exactly 
a second, measure the distance from that spot, to 
the tree, and you have the speed of sound, or the 
number of yards which sound travels in a second. 

A very strong analogy exists betwrcentiie pro- 
gressive transmission of distant }>hotok>gical 
phenomena and tlie progressive transmission of 
sound through the atmosi)hcre ; only light travels 
incomparably quicker. And in order to under- 
stand the transmission of light, we shall do well 
to bear in mind the circumstances connected with 
the transmis.sion of sound. 

The discovery of the speed of light was made 
by Kocmer, a Danish astronomer, while observ- 
ing the eclipses of Jupiter’s first saleliile (the 
one nearest to the planet). Jupiter, the largest 
of the planets which, like the earth, revolve 
round the sun, is accompanied by four moons or 
satellites. Planets and Uioir satellites have no 
jin'opcr light ; we see them, only because the sun 
shines on them. If any obstacle prevent the 
sunlight from falling on any of these heavenly 
bodies, it becomes invisible, or, in otlier words, 
is eclipsed, . This happens frequently with each 
of Jupiter’s salcUites. The satellite, revolving 
round its planet, gets behind it, relatively to the 
sun, from time to time. The planet, then, by 
intercepting the sun’s rays, eclipses the satellite 
during a certain time. The phenomenon is 
exactly similar to the eclipses of the moou which 
we occasionally witness. 

The eclipses of Jupiter’s saiclliic are much 
more frequent than thosie of the others, incou- 
scqnence of the rapidity with which it completes 
its orbit. Tliey occur at intervals of about 
forty-t^yo hours and a half. Moreover, the 
ccceiitficity of this satellite’s orbit being in- 
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1 sensible, its movement round the planet is 
■ almost ri^rously circular and uniform. The 
result is a great regularity in the successive rc- 

S roduction of the edipses, so much so that 
upiter and his satellites have been compared to 
i a clock hung up in the sky. Their motions are 
I easily observed from the earth by making use of 
I telescopes of no great power. 

■ The eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite having 
I S been exactly calculated, it was found that, at 
! certain times, he came out of tlic shadow sooimr, 

I and at other times later than he ought. By 

i comparing those times one with the other, 
j Boemcr found that the satellite emerged later 
precisely when the^ fartii, in consequence of her 
i annual "movement, was rimuing away from 
I Jupiter ; which led him to form the happy con- 

: jecture that light might employ a certain time 

to travel from one point to another. That 
wanted, if tlic satellite iq^pcared to emerge 
later in proiDorlion to our iiicjrcased distance 
from his planet, it was not that he really 
emerged later, but that his liglit required a 
longtjr time to traverse a wider interval of space. 
On the otlicr hand, he ought U) emerge sooner, 
j in proportion as the earth a]>proached nearer to 

j Jupiter. Iloeincr made calculations and pre- 

! dictions, which fully bore out la's supposition, 

j The motiou of light was made known to tlie 

] public in December, 167t> 

! Nevertheless, lloouier’s conelnsious, though 
j generally acliuilted by loanied men, were not 

I entirely free from objeeiiou and cavil. They 

I wer(5 drawn from an isolated instance, and 

required further ronfirinat ion. Tiio coniinnatiou 
j came in a remarkable w^ay. It w'as supi>licJ by 
: the accidental discovery of Aberrat ion, made hfty 
I years afterwards (when he was not looking for it) 

I i hy our celebrated astronomer, James Bradley, 
j ! Aberration consists in an aiiparant displaec- 
1 inent experienced by all the fixed stars and I lie 

j planets, in consenuenee of the complication 

j of the earth’s velocity with the velociiy of 

I light. It may be illustrated by several familiar 

j examples. When a sportsman (ires at a swift- 

i flying bird, he takes aim, not exactly at the bird 

I ; itself, but a little in front of it, allowing for th<‘ 

i bird’s progress in the air during the time the 

shot takes to reach ii. The shot, therefore, hits 
the bird at a point of its course which it Jiad 
not yet reached at the actual moment when the 
gun was fired. 

Substitute, in iniaginaiiou, the, light of a star 
I for the shot, and the earth ruUing along lier 
orbit for the bird flying t-iirough tlic air, and it 
is clear that the light which hits the earth at 
any moment will appear to ]u*occcd from a point 
different to tliat from which it really issues. 

Again: Supjiosc that we arc in a railway 
carriage, on a rainy day, wilh no w'iud, so that 
j tlic drops of ruin fall perfectly perpendicularly. 
‘Wliile tlic carriage stops, we see the dr<q>s of 
rain fall, exactly as they do fall, vertically. 
But as soon as the cniTiage is in motiou, things 
present a diffcrcut asjiect.* The nun-drops 
ayqiear to fall obliquely, us if the carrimre we-e ; 
running against a tviud, which compelled ti.ei 


j straight lines described by the falling rain | ; 
I to slofje in the direction of ils action, •' 

j Similar circumstances present themselves, , 
when the rain, instead of falling verticdly, falls i ' 
obliquely in consequence of the action of a gale. ; : 
If the wind drive tlie rain against the carriage, | 
that is lo say, contrary to tlie direction in which , 
the carriage is moving, that motion causes the ' 
obliquity of the rain to appear greater than it 
really is. If the wind drive it the same way Lh(‘ [ } 
carriage is travelling, the inclination with which 1 1 
it really falls, apjiears diminished. If the j,- 
carriage be running round a circular railroad ' 
(like the earth in her orbit), the influence of its ; 
motion on the apparent direction of the falling '■ 
rain-drops changes contimialiy and progrca- 
isivclj; so that the rain appears to be success- ; 
siveiy driven from diflerent points of the sky, ! 

which points arc siluate<l around the point > 

whence ii actually comes. : 

Substitute the light of the stars for the rain, i 
and the earth in her orbit for the circular rail- i 
way, and the Aberration discovered by Bradley j 
is not dilficuir to t’oinpndicnd. He wiispuzzleil | 
by changes in the; ])]aces of the stars. Be- j 

ferring them to the real cause, i<e examined in j 
detail what ought to bo the result, on the ap- ! 

parent position of the stars, of the carihs |1 

velocity coinbined wnth the velocity of light; 
und he found a perfect agreement betw^eeii what ■' 
is and what ought to hr. The successive i 
transmission of liglit in space became an incon- ; 
testai)lc fact. 

Hitherto, the motion of light had only been | 

proved by its traversing enormous distances, j 

such as those from the carlii to the sun, from 
tlv‘ e:o*il» t<> Jupiter at opposite x>ouits of their 
respective orbits, and from the sun to the fixed 
stars. Arago — followung up a hint of "Whcai- 
sf one’s, who had conceived the notion of era- ; 

ploying a ra])idly revolving mirror, in order [ 

to render sensible excessively small iutervals ; 

of timt? — imagined a luolhod of making it \ 

cviilcnt by ex])criincuts carried out in a limited * 

space, lie proposed, by Jiiea.iis of a revolving | 

mirror, tlyrough mat h cm at ica I speculations too | 

eomplicat(‘d to quote Inuc, to clecide not only ! 

the speed of light, but the grand question | 

whether liglit is 'a body or an undulation. He | 

U'li sure beforehand that the iuttcr would prove j 

lo be the case. ! 

Afierwards, AL Fizcau invented a plan for j 

measuring the sj»oed of light hj the help of a | 

lamp bciiiiui whicli tiie observer should be. ! 

post Oil, a distant mirror to reflect it, and a j 

circular disk witii a tooliied edge, which could i 

ho made to revolve with increasing rapidity, j 

Tue icfth on the edge of the diak were for the I 

purj'oso of alternately stopping aiul allowing to 
]>ass, t he light reflected from \ he mirror. Again, 

Uie principles on which the cxpcrinieirt was 
founded arc too compli;x for eilation in tliis ‘ 
pape»% but arc fully state*! in the Aunuaire, 

M . Fizcau, revpeating his c.xperimeut, assigned to i 
light, a speed differing bmi verv slightly from 1 
iftai prevkmsly deduced from astronomical j 
phenomcim. Tim average of twenty- eight h 
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game before you, and I wish I was near enough 
to hear you avail yourself of it ; but 1 shall 
have to put you at the other end of the 
table.” 

**F11 tell you afterwards what I said.” 

"Oh, there'll be no need of that, la Perken* 
stein herself will repeat every word of it. The 
next in the faction is Madame Faulenzer, whose 
husband el^ed with an opera-singer, but was 
forgiven. Then comes the Countess Schnabel- 
off^y, wife of a former Russian minister, wlio 
was sent to Siberia, but returned in less time 
than it takes for the single journey. You may 
ask Madame Perkcnstcin what is the first stage 
to Siberia, and whether she thinks some people 
get any further. She will understand if you 
don’t, and if you want the choicest piece of 
'gossip tliathas ever circulated, she will probably 
tell it you.” 

" Any more ?” 

"Plenty more, tliougli these form the trium- 
virate (or should it be triummulieratr ?) of that 
faction, and it is safer confining yourself to the 
leaders. However, you may allude casually to 
orders of merit, because Baron Strudelwitz got 
an order by promising tlic servant w^ho was 
always sent out with them a goodish bribe if he 
woufd bring him one, aiid of "course the servant 
plagued his superiors till the order was duly 
conferred on the baron. You may talk of 
shooting, because Count Pnidclwitz has a 
keeper to fire at the same time as himself, and 
swear that his master’s shot was successful. 
These two gentlemen are the great allies of the 
thr€*e principal ladies, and perhaps at her next, 
divorce Madame Wasch-Mugdorff will marry 
one of them.” 

Armed wutli this information, 1 descended into 
the drawing-room a little before dinner-time, 
and began to scrutinise the guests as they as- 
sembled. The host himself had not made his 
appearance, and I heard Lady Fiizgig a])ologis{*. 
for his absence to every fresh arrival. At last, 
the number was complete; but no Sir Hercules. 
I had marked out two ladies who must, I ima- 
gined, be the heads of the t w^o factions, from the 
grand curtseys they swept to each otlier, and 
the overdone affability with which tlicy entered 
in conversation. T made my way to ]jady 
Fitzgig and stated my conjecture. 

" lou have guessed right,” she said, and was 
evidently pleased with my penetration. 

"But where is Sir Hercules, to presani 
me?” 1 asked; "and w^hich of the two is my 
destined companion ?” 

"I will introduce you,” answered the hostess. 
" Sir Hercules is detained by most urgent 
business. A supplement to the .lournal dc 
Schw^dnfett has just come out with a most in- 
cendiary attack on the King of Prussia, and Sir 
Hercules has to write a despatch on the subject, 
to be sent this evening. It is fully expected that 
Prussian troops will be marclied into the grand- 
duchy before the day is over.” All this vras con- 
veyed in a mysterious whispef, and then Lady 
Fitzgig took me up to my partner. As is usu- 
ally ihe case in introductions, 1 heard my own 
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name very distinctly; all I caught of hers was ' 
Madame la Gomtesse. 

I was received rather stiffly, but I attributed 
this to the exclusive feeling of the Schweinfett 
society, and the dislike of strangers which I be- j 
lievo exists in so many of the small German ji 
capitals. The importance of these small places is ; j 
so completely cast in the shade by France and j . 
Enfjland, that Frenclimen and Englishmen are j ; 
snuobed as the only means of protesting against 1 ■ 
the size and prominence of their countries. How- 
ever, I was determined not to heed any such i 
trivial matters, and as at this moment Sir Her- 
cules came in very hurriedly, and handed in one of 
the ladies to dinner without even looking round 
him, I gave my arm, and we follow^ed. 

The place assigned me was at Lady Fitz- 
gig’s end of ihe "table. I could just see Sir 
Hercules b(;hind a shrubbery of leaves and i 
flowers, and the distant glance I had of him 
showed that he was perturbed in spirit. The I 
lady who was by my side had noticed it also, and ; 
she murmured sarcastically, "Sire Ercule est ! 
distrait.” | 

"Evidently, niadame,” I replied, "it seems ! 
there is a likcliiiood of political disturbance.” 

I " All bah ! w^e make noihingof that here; wc I 
arc accustomed to threats of intervention every ‘ 
week. And, after all, how little you English 
must care for the petty quarrels of a diminutive 
state like ours.” 

All this was said W'ith manifest intention, and 
1 began to see that my guess at the reason of 
the ladv's stiffness was correct. So I began |, 
some phrase about political importance being f 
merely relative, vrheu 1 was interrupted by a j, 
voices in my ear, and my host's own servant j 
said, in low tones, " Sir Hercules regrets that 1 j 
his absence till the last moment preveuted him j 
from introducing you himself to Madame la i 
Corn! C3SC.” Si r I [ercules was looking at me from 
the cud of the table wliile his message was 
being delivered. 1 looked across at the rival 
leader, wlio was seated exactly opposite, and I j 
confess I was puzzled. j , 

The countess by iny side noticed iny per- 
plcxity, and liad caught part of the sentence. 

“ Sire* Ercule apologises ?” she. asked, ! 

"So it scorns,” J replied, "though 1 can’t tell ! 
why.” ! 

“It is very necessary. Don’t you know 
that it is contrary to all etiquette for a gentle- : 
man to be presented by a lady ?” ! 

This, then, w’as the "cause of the stiffness, and j 
this made, Sir Hercules so distressed. Poor j 
old fellow 1 To think that he should have been i 
so thoroughly saturated with the etiquette of a | 
small German court during the twenty years of ! 
his embassy ! 

“ What do you say about English politics ?” 
asked the lady, after an embarrassing pause. 

" I'hat, madame, is a subject on winch I never 
talk,” I said, decidedly, thougli I was not a 
little surprised at her introduction of it. "I 
will take you further afield. Wliat do you say 
toTlussia ?” 

"Ah, you allude to the Poles, of course; I 
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might hav« seen where your sympathies would 
lead you. And who'does not eympatldse with sudi 


nothing' temtimate but trade-^^s not that trtte^ 
that tniak nothing legitimate but trade V* 
i{?aluBitaiy allusion to trade, whidh 1 was 
told to ai^id so strictly, puzzled me more 
than ever. Is this woman so offended at my 
being introduced by the lady of the house that 
shn is sacrificing her own faction in order to 
gratify her spite upon meP If so, the best 
thing 1 can do is to ingratiate myself with her 
by lowing my knowledge, and ridiculing the 
opposite party, 

^'Your own words contradict yon there, 
madiimc. We show our unselfishness by sym- 
pathising with such a hopeless cause. Hemem- 
ber the overwhelming force of the Eussians ; 
remember,” I continued, more loudly, for she 
was about to interrupt me, the weapons they 
employ against their victims, arrests, iraprisoii- 
meuts, the stick, the knout, Siberia. You 
know what Siberia is, madame ? We have 
always been told that few who go there return; 
can yon tell us a diflerent story ? Perhaps you 
know what is the first stage to Siberia ?” 

Our rival opposile made an hysterical move- 
ment, from winch I saw that the shot had told 
on her. But my tsouiitess was not yet recon- 
ciled. Instead of telling me the choicest piece 
of gossip that had ever circulated, she looked 
offended and 1 began to suspect that the piece 
of gossip in question could not be safely told on 
a first acquaintance. 

**If you will let me give you a piece of 
advice,” said my neighbour, in a low and con- 
fidential voice, ‘^you wiW not speak of such 
things at a large dinner-party. How do you 
know who is on the other side of you ? Jfing- 
lish people do not recognise the old code of 
honour, but it is very strictly enforced here, 
ahd you might be involved in a siTious quarrel. 
Some of our gentlemen arc dead shots.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, with a ringing laugh, but 
some of them never shoot without a keeper.” 
There was a sensation near us, and another 
hysterical movement from our rival. 

“ 1 see you are incorrigible,” said the countess, 
with an uneasy motion, which I interpreted as 
meaning' that my last remarks hod been rather 
too. loud, and that I was drawing too much 
attention .w.<our collo(juy. therefore lowered 
my voice, and asked if much to the 

opera? , 

‘‘Twice a week,” sheSiplied. 

‘‘Wd not you lose Wwluablo singer a few 
years ago P” 

“ We never lose valuable singers. The grand- 
duko will always pay the highest sums to retain 
them ; and as they Jaiow that they are appre- 
ciated here, they remain.” 

I thought this one left because she was a 
too mucl) appreciated, and that her travel- 
com^ion returned without her.” • 
dflffot quite catch your allusion. In the 


summer most of our singers leave, and they 
genbrcdly recruit themselves at the baths. The 
doetors have always sent me to Kessdbsd, but 
I gteatly prefer Carlsbad, or some of the really 
aristocratic places. Eesselbad is a miserable 
place, I think. Have you ever been tiiere P” 
“I don’t quite catdi the name,” I replied, in 
turn. “ Do you like Baden, or Homburg ?” 

“ How can you ask me P 1 detest ail places 
given up to gambling. It is so degrading. It 
lowers the whole tone of the place. Our bus- 
bands get in bad ways; our society is spoilt; 
notliing but the outcasts of all the great capi- 
tals arc to be found there, and Kesselbad is 
the worst of all. At other tables you may 
think you have some chance of winning, 
that the play is fair, and you may abandtMi 
yourself to the excitement ; but no respectable 

f iersoii plays ut Kesselbad, and he must be a 
bol indeed who can’t resist the temptation.” 

How hard slie is on her husband, I thought. 
She has never forgiven him the loss of her 
money ; however, 1 can turn tlie subject in a 
way that will suit her better. “ TJie only game 
that I approve of,” I said, in a low voice, “ is 
whist.” 

“ Sir !” said the countess, looking round at 
me. 

Especially when one plays with people whom 
one knows,” 1 continued. 

“ Sir !” said the romrtess again. 

Some ladies, I know, mil never play except 
with their husbands for partners, and 1 dare say 
they are wise.” 

‘‘What is the meaning of all this ?” asked the 
countess. 

“The meaning is simply, madame, that if you 
look across the table, you will see a lady who 
might have a variety* of such partners, and 
would be sure of Imving one of them every time 
of cutting afresh.” And, as I said this, I looked 
round at my partner with a meaning smile, ex- 
pecting to iind that my last remark Inid installed 
me fully iii her favour. 

1 had only just noticed that instead of this 
she looked furious, and was gasping for breath, 
when the large folding-doors in the middle of 
the room were flung open, and a new guest 
came in. He was not announced, and nobody 
rose to receive him, but the footmen formed in 
a double line to let him pass, and silence fell at 
once on the company. The new comer was 
dressed in a snuft-orown morning coat, and had 
a brown wide-awake in his hand. An easy-chair 
w as wheeled up for him a little distance from 
the table, and he sat down without speaking. 

“1 can’t see you all,” he said at length. 
“Take away those flower-pots. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight— why, you’ve got 
thirty people at table ; a grand dinner ; no one 
told me of it. Who let me in and didn’t tell me P” 
One of the footmen came forward with pro- 
fuse bows, and admitted that he was guilty. 

“ Then just you go round to the palace and 
me a uniform, sword, shako, and tunic, and 
bring it as quick as you con. I shan’t feel at 
ease in this brilliant company till I am properly 
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j equipped.’* So saying, he lolled back in liia 
I chair, and stretched out his legs so os to don* 

I tradict his assertion of not feeling al ease, 
j The conduol; of the new comer, the respect of 
j the footmen, and the despatch of one to the 

I palace, gradually enlightened me. This oddly- 

I dressed, eccentric |>ersonage must be the grand- 

! duke himself; while, from the company not 

j having risen at his entrance, he must be taken 

to be incog, Eveiybody who answered him 
} spoke to him as Monsieur le Comte, and he 

I I cnatted familiarly enough with all th(^ guests in 

j his neighbourhood. There was a give and take 

1 in the conversation which struck me particu- 

larly, and which at times made me doubtful if 
the new comer was the graiid-duke in person. 
But the arrival of the uniform left no room for 
uncertainty, Tliree footmen mai'ched in with 
the dignity of grenadiers ; the one carried a 
brass helmet, the second a sword, and the third 

' a short coatee blazing with orders. At a sign 
i li-om Sir Hercules the whole staff of lacqueys | 

I formed an impenetrable fence, behind which 
the change of dress was effected. When the 

i i footmen retired i saw the unceremonious in- 
[ I truder standing stiff and haughty by the side of 
! i his arm-chair, his brass helmet on his head, and 
; ! his hand resting on the hilt of liis sword. The 
' I company rose instantly, and bowed or curtseyed 
; j as low as tlic table would let them. Sir Her- 
* ' cules himself left his scat, and, bending low 
before the grand-dukc, thanked him for the 
j I honour of his visit. The grand-duke waved his 
ij Imnd graciously, look off his helmet, and sat 
! I down, whisking his sword cleverly out of his 
! I own way. 

I I “ Well, are we going to war witli Prussia, 

I ! milord barouet V "ViTll England send a llect to 
> 1 support us ? You have jUways told me tliat 

I England respects the liberty of the ])ress : will 

I i she fight for it P’* 

, ' Sir"^ Hercules dallied witli his golden chain, 

i ; and, smiling, put tlie question by. There is 
, ; one difficulty in tlic way of naval support, your 
: ‘ highness.^’ 

: * Ah, and wdiat is that r’’ 
r Simply, that your liightiess’s grand-duchy 

I I is very far inland, and the only navigable river 
■ I in it is almost too narrow for a iollj-boat .” 

j ' ^‘That never struck me. i think I shall 
; suspend the freedom of the press till wc get 
|! a seaboard. And so you think England will 
I ! do nothing to help us. PorQde Albion ! Du 
i ' stolzes England, schfime clich ! as the man sings 
j j in the opera. Isn’t that an Englishman fit the 
j ! c)lher end of the table ? I don’t know liis face ; 

1 1 lie has never been presented to me.” 

I ; “1 was going to solicit an audience for that 

1 1 purpose to-morrow,” said Sir Hercules, promptly, 
j “ Your highness exercised your usual penetra- 
I; tion; he is an EngUshm„an, but he has only 
j; lately arrived in the dominions of your high- 
I ness.” 

A sudden twinkle shot over the grand-duke’s 
face, and I could see he meditated some mis- 
chief. Only just arrived ! He is doubtless 
a stranger to our court and our ways, to our 


scandals and our factions. Well, if lie slays 
here any time, he will be able to learn them — 
especially under your instruction, Sir Hercules;” 
The coinpany looked daggers at the English 
minister, and lie made a deprecating bow. "At 
pr^nt we are too mucli occupied with other 
things; we have a seriouis time before us ; we 
must bid farewell to scandal, and prepare for 
troubles and trials on a lar^ scale.” The com- 

a breathed freely, prmeiTing troubles and 
i on a large scale to the open revelation of 
its secrets. 

But the mischievous glance had not died out 
of the grand-duke’e eyes, it was only lurkii^ 
in the background. He was lulling the suspi- 
cion of the guests to sleep, in order to burst 
like a bomb-shell over their heads. 

“ Perhaps,” be continued, seemingly address- 
ing though not looking at me, “ you will have 
an opportunity of seeing this country in a state 
of war; invaded by an overwhelming superior, 
its people flying from their houses, its towns in 
flames, its fields wasted. Such was the fate of 
Prussia herself at the beginning of the century ; 
why may not Prussia retaliate it on us who 
have no means of escaping it ? You may all well 
look grave at this picture,” he said" to the 
guests at table, who were all smiling and feeling 
reassured at their own escape, “ but such may 
be the fate in store for us. Y^ou would not 
have us flinch from the combat ; no, we, too, 
must take up the gage flung down, and must 
emulate the great deeds of our ancestry. We 
must arm in defence of onr hearths and homes. 
All, all of us must shoulder the musket” — and 
here he wheeled round suddenly to the right — 
“you will have to spare us your keeper, M. de 
Prudelwitz.” 

Tiie company looked aghast while the graud* 
duke leaned back in his chair and chuckled: 
1 was begiiming to laugh too, but was checked 
by a warning glancci from Sir Hercules. 

"All, llial/s Avhat we must come to if England 
won’t help us. Bui, in the mean time, Prudel- 
wiiz, you had better take the Englisliman out 
shooting, and show him what bags we can make 
up. Not that I have given up all hope of 
support from England yet, in spite of what Sir 
Hercules says. Diplomatists are always un- 
willing to hold out hopes which they know can’t 
be gratified ; but people who have studied Eng- 
lish politics know tlint England attaches the 
greatest importance to the integrity of the small 
states of Germany. Is not that your opinion, 
Madame de Hohlezahn?” 

This time half the table laughed and the 
other half looked confused. It was plain that 
the grand-duke was going through tlie calendar, 
and as no one could repy to him bis victims 
must grin and bear it. 

" Wc must send an embassy to the House of 
Commons and ask for its help. Whom SbaJl 
we send ? Strudelwilz I have no doubt would 
go, it would be a splendid diplomatic opening 
for him, and they would probably give him the 
Order of the Bath. Or there’s JPaulenzer, he’s 
certain to be listened to, for the last papers say 
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that all the London world is listening to the 
new German singer.'* 

** Your h^li^ess treats jour future ambas* 
sadors top bardly/- Sir Hercules ventured to 
interpose. 

** Ife you think so P Whji I fancied myself 
very mild to them, considering what they have 
to suffer in other countries when they fail. The 
person of an ambassador is sacred in foreign 
countries, but in his own he is liable to any 
disgrace, his profession ceases to be sacred, and 
has no more protection than any other legitimate 
trade— eh, M. de Pott P If ambassadors were 
sacred their wives ought to be, and yet we have 
heard of ladies being sent to Siberia, or at least 
accomplishing the first stage of that journey.** 
Has your highness never heard of tlie 
English Siberia P** asked the last victim, who, 
as only a settler, could afford to be more cou- 
rageous than the residents. 

Never,*’ said the grand-dukc. 

"Let me tell your highness that it is far 
worse than our Hussion Siberip, of which, as 
your highness knows, I have the right to speak. 
All ranks are liable to be sent there, and there 
is no appeal against the sentence of banishment.** 
" No halfway house?** began the duke, 

"No, your highness/* pursued the lady, un- 
flinchingly; "the journey has nothing to en- 
liven it, the return is uncertain and painful, and 
the name of the English Sibefia is Coventry.** 
The duke retired from tl,\e conflict. "Ah/* 
he said, "I know the name; but I prefer 
Kesselbad. Were you at Kesselbad this sum- 
mer, Madame Perkenstein ?** 

I did not dare to look at my partner, but to 
my surprise 1 heard her laughing at this down- 
right attack. It spoke well lor the hardihood 
of the court ladies at Schweinfelt that they 
could laugh when the turn came to them, and 
do their best to disguise their sulTerings. 

" Many people lost their money again, I am 
told. Portuiiately, no cases of suicide. That 
must be a comfort to the wives and families. Il 
is bad enough to lose money, cb? especially 
when it is not our own, but life as well, that 
would be too bitter.** 

My companion was still laughing, and the 
grand -duke leant forwards, looking at her so 
pointedly that I wondered wluit more he was 
going to ask her. 1 thought she had been 
baited quite ^enough, and she had borne it so 
good humouredly, that she ought to be spared. 
To my horror, the grand-duke said to her ; 

" Have you been playing whist lately, Madame 
de Wasoh-Mugdorff ? When did you see your 
husbands last ?** 

I looked at the lady, and the duke, and Sir 
Hercules, and the whole truth flashed upon me. 
Lady Ktegig had presented me to the wrong 
person ! 

This was the secret of our cross-questions 
andcrooked answers ; this was what Sit Hercules 
endeavoured to convey by liis message; this 
was what I had so obstinately refused to see, in 
spite of all my opportunities. Was ever mortal 
man in such a mess P No wonder the countess 
was furious and Sir Hercules perplexed. No 
wonder the Perkenstein liad been laughing at 
all my sarcasms, and I had taken her laughter 
for hysterical movements. I would have given 
anything for any means of escape. If the earth 
had opened at our feet and swallowed the 
Countess Wasch-Mugdorff, I would willingly 
have paid the bills she left behind her. English- 
man as I am, 1 would liave sacrificed the liberty 
of the press and all constitutional forms of 
government for an immediate Prussian invasion. 

None came in answer to my prayers. I saw 
the grand-dukc moving in his chair, adjusting 
his sword-belt, and feeling for his helmet. He 
was about to leave after saying all the unplea- 
sant things he could think ot, and his departure 
would be the signal for my immolation, I was 
beginning to despair of Providence, when help 
came from an unexpected quarter. At Sohwxin- 
fett, as in many other German towns, a proces- 
sion of drummers goes round in the evening, 
and beats an excruciating tattoo. While I was 
racking my brains for a means of delivery, 
this abominable noise struck up under the win- 
dow, and for once in my life I blessed it instead 
of cursing. I .hit on an expedient at once; 

I spmng to my feet witli a face of terror, and 
shn^ca out, " The Prussian drums !** 

Not a soul of the company but knew the old 
familiar sound ; yet alarm is 'so contagious that ; 
not one of them slopped to think ; all sprang up ! I 
and rushed towards the window, and 1 bolted [ 1 
like a shot through a side doorway. There was j j 
fortunately a night train. 1 did not stop till I ! j 
got to Loudon. The report 1 spread of the i 
occupation of Schweinfelt by a Prussian, army 
bad not that depressing effect upon Consols 
wliich was intended. i 
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SEYER FORGOTTEN, 


PiXT THS Ssoojrn. 

osme&xfvi. msuzsis. 

Pcltvoa W goi io At^-placc. While th«re 
‘wsii R block of carriages and cabs at his mother’s 
house, trlulo the people in the street srere stop* 
piitg io see the shaxlovs oast upon the canvas of 
the illuminated baloony, and the little procession 
^ ladies Ibtting from their carnages up the steps 
ipljo what seemed an open and refulgent furnace 
' dOor, he teas hurriecDly getting out of his “ Ilan- 
j som, and entering hDss Manuel’s. Could she 
see him for a moment ? ho sent up word* She 
I was aWe aQ conventionality, and saw him. 

He mitered in a wild tumult, luseyes flashing, 
llhore was the old trouble on her lace in'^nna* ^ 
nenoe; but on this night he thought her dahling | 
and splendid. 

“ I hove come,” he said, closing the door | 

" Whati” said she, "you not at the festival to- ! 
night?" 

"I don’t care for such things,” ho went on, 
" you know I don’t. I got your note. Pdnf was 
festivaleioougb for me*” 

“ And yodr wife*— that poor gentle thmg, who 
seems to hate me so— she is theic, 1 know, glit- 
I tering like a star. Who can have flllcd her little 
soul trilh sudi cruel prejudices? 1 would give 
tlie world to bo toved by her, and that she would 
let mo love her j but she flies— she shrinks from 
me." 

At the first part of this speech Frrmoi’s brow : 
I was contracted, but at tlie second some com- 
plaoeacy oRme upon his face. He could give a 
hint of the msson of this repulsion, but he made 
no answw, 

" It <naa good of you to eome” shectmtinned. 
"I wanted to thank ytm. 1 heard of your 
I gmtrrbus cOndnok. Aaf one else would have 
kcTit baA. 1 did not expect it from any one, 
and not from .you,” ' 

" WhaV’ said hip, "do yon not know me yet?” 

"I begin tR ao so," ato said, " but^ alas! you 
have not begpi,to nunr It is 1^ few one’s 
wesUboi^MMBiiag; yetnottoolate,Ihopo. 0, 
X could tali you noi a sad hiatoty of hnnplia- 
tiornwhS^yeulBWcarighttoknow. But yon 
wiU be genaieaB, R»d me. I thought 1 
was dofiiJI a holy thing—oarrying out what 


would have been the dm vrisht of asotimt i but 
now, not too late, I ha/ve diseovered that 1 was 
in a false, wicked track. 0, 1 hove indjbtud,” 
oontmned Miss Manud, "and paid » heMry 
I penalty for my folly— a heavy pomdty indeed,” 
Bermor, who followed but indisli&otly/ fiw he 
was only thinking of the genmal purport of this 
confession, said eagerly, "Ab, itu easy for dm 
to forgive. So you ask me ?” 

"Yes,” she said, “Ida And I have some- 
thing else io ask, which you will not refuse. I 
am glad you have come to me to-n^ht. You 
would save me, I know, dreary hours of rmnorse — 
what would be a life of miserable regrrt. You 
do not know what I have suffered during these 
few days 1 have seen misery, wiekednens, guilt, 
rum, alt coming on fast, and which I know has 
boon my own doing, bat which I hare not power 
to stop. O, Bcimor, think what it must helm 
me to look on while the innocent are hurrying 
to destruction— to think that this is my own 
doing, lhave not slept; Ihove not4ired. I 
have spCht these many days in rushing through 
this great oity, crying forhel^ to this person and 
that, and now find that yon are my last dtance.” , 
“What can I do?” said Fermor, hurriedy; i 
say it. Can 1 refuse anything that you ask ?" 

“ Then, save hfr. That soft, lovabln tender 

thing, that X 0, 1 can’t ihint of it. I cannot 

speak to her. Every step I fake towards her «aly 
fills her with suspicion. It is yon who must acA i 
Take her away ! Ply this miserable place ! Be- I 
gone yourself! You don’t know the drageri. I 
Why, even at tkit moment while we talk—^" ' 
A light came into Permor's ejes. " Ab, you | 
don’t know the whole of that story," he said. 
“Gentle and tender! Why, I haveloilahefl 
behind me at home. I have mode the great 
mistake that so many make, and have found it 
out too late. Ply with iler/’ Never! JToninOt 
of suffering: you don’t know what JT have 
suffered. 1 have been vilely deceived— deceived 
in every way. On their heads be the ennse* 
qucnce of tlimr own imposture 1 Biri X hope te 
have doue with them— done with thmn fi>r tner 
—from this night." 

"How P” said Miss Manuel, with wondering 
eyes. 

He went on, with a voice almost <bieaitt|h>a 
from agitatioiii, "Don’t think that I hare not 
boetf able to translaie your woius, and your 
letter that I hate seen cuoogh of man and 
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toSd Kito liaano], dtartiw? up. 

. jRMi bogin to oi>4oT<)taitd Mto be, 
(jto^ dgitated. “IthialcHieboth begin to toe 
, ^ 1 m* At Itot. Bngbter ^as^s sball ooue for 
bgtbwto. You talk of flying. YoStietusAp} let 
to l^ve tMs Tile place, this rile country. iWe 
itoD your etruggltot JOto straigglee, And 
,M help you by this oonfcseion. Comc} Ttrbat 
do you «ay f” 

£l« wbit^ almost pan.'&g, lor an ansTrer. 
^lanuel bad jistmii^ Trith a strai^c vonder ; 
toibcat, iritb eyee distending gradually, andtbou 
bwaeU risisff dowly ixom ti« chair, vaAH she ttas 
• tondiiw her fall Wgbt, looking down on him. 
^ot kug bad he to uralt for an answer- It was 
al]»a4y written on her cnrling lips.- He had 
algitot a presentimemt of its tone. 

** Yoneay this to mP* she said at last, u ifh a 
aooin Umt seemed to blight and blast him. “Is 
yoar cmifcssiou F” 

He passed his hand over lus eyes, a Uttlc stag- 
gonsdi and drew back. “You understand me,’* 
he faltered. “ We understand each other.” 

“/ madersland you,” she said. "A'owldo. 
God Ipt^ve my blinducss for not understanding 
yon bef<»c ! God forgive my weakness and fool- 
ish repentance ! God forgive me for taking you 
t,o bo a weak, foolish, empty eoscomb, and not 
themea^-^oold-soulcd— licni Upss- • black-hearted 
— tillain ttot 1 now find jou !” 

Tho words were like a shower of blows, and 
Yormor seemed to totter b.aok under them, and 
with his hand vainly tried to clear his ejes- 
The utter surprise had almost taken away his 
wits. 

" vnworthy of pity !” she went on ; “ unworthy 
of all grace ! Now, indeed, the light has come ! 
Now I soe with what cold calculation you took 
away the Ufo of the darling we lived for! j\nd 
Mt tie prayed fra’ you— thought of you inher last 
Imeath. iVote you are destroying another poor 
ohild, whose only sin has been trusting too 
fbndly to yon. And yon dare,” she went on, 
Witt> something like fury, “to como to m with 
youy vile raptures, and your odious devotion. 
FVrUaderstwd each other! I want nn such 
oMomnnion, indeed. Go away! Go out into 
the street— anywhere { Go back to your hell, as 
yeutoUit! licave mo quickly! I can’t breathe 
W^ you are here. Go !” 

, .Itot kept her am steadily pointed to the 
doflic. To the wretched lormor, bcatem hu- 
millstod, groTcHing, she seemed to he standing 
OM# the 0 ^ 1 ^ of the lost Violet, like 


an 



tfiih. his hand still before his eyes 
to the door. And as he errat away 
;ho so degraded that he midhea 
the idea that was 
him, sod tbs gnssring teproaoh that 



in his ton like a knell« was that that foolish, 
lering:,«sk;imdBanbQ3^^^ despised, 

,e Islti supenor Ih.ldds, had 

|igMn him touemg. This waUk the am 
lAtcifa of his hurntBarioa. 

$tie fhd uot know at the mmnottt, to he slood 
On (he steps loolqng up and do wn to hoth ends 
of the stato^ how near that tmselfish Bhmbnry 
was to him. Hanlnuy had hurried from Hm. 
Femqr eagerly, and now at the upper end of tl^at 
quiet thoroughfaire, saw some one come out of 
Hiss Manners house^ There was a htop at the 
door, and under this lamp he saw iV^or’s 
white face and yellow mouslaohe, as it looked 
wildly op and down. ' He did not epto to meet 
him then, and revolted at the in&tuatitoi which 
took him there ; so he stopped, and then he saw 
Fermor turn vacantly, and take tho direotion up 
the end which led away fitmn town. He noted 
his uncertain, tottering walk, and bis figure 
get gradnnUy lost in the darkness. Htohnty 
was about crossing the street, when be sawliliss 
Mannol’s door open suddenly, and nnotlieor figure 
burst out, and htmy up the street in the direc- 
tion Fermor had taken. Hfe knew tho coal-hlack 
eyes and the dai k beard of Jlf iss Mannol’s brother, 
and the same lamp whtcli had shown him Fermor’s 
blank pale face and yellow mousioohe, showed 
him the wild, excited features and fierce eyes of 
Louis Manuel. 

John Haubury was slow of thought; eoholti- 
sio^diti not ordinarily flash upon him asthej* 
do tlltun other men. Manuel’s figure had pns«ed 
into the distant darkness, and Hanbory hml hb. 
h.'ind upon the door-bell before the idea had 
occurred to him to question why Louis Manuel 
should rush out so excitedly after Fermor. Tdw 
an instinct of tho scene above, as it had really 
oceurr(‘d, canto upon him, and with something 
like terror he went down the steps agab, and 
followed hastily. 

Hie miserable Feimor, shrinking front himself 
as if he was spotted over with somo disease, kept 
wandering on throngh that daric night. He 
scarcely knew where ho was going. He shrank 
from taking a direction which oould lead in any 
way towards his home. From Alfsed-plaoe was 
not far to that brood district of igirtoding 
clayey fields, not yet bnUt upqn, where in a 
year or so the monster building fbr the Hxbi- 
bition was to rise, and a new town of idaster 
mansions. Fashion, on this night, had nto quit c 
made up her mind, nor ^tbered up her 8kirt.s 
fora racem this direction. The clqpto'Arida 
were only out np here and there Iqr a stray row 
of houses, and Ht by a stray^lamp ; had iniotbis 
lonely district Fermor found htototf iltHdenly 
plunged. The openness and Iqndkmsi gave him 
lolief. He was recovering a little toom the 
awful hlour-4[he blow to dns pride. ®> what 
hjul been rite purpose of hjslateBiSftif Ashreke 
to his overpowering vanity, tod to tout vtoity 
whieh was so mim with arifishtoto to to be 
mere selfishness than vanity, trae-to-kim like a 
pbysiad stroke to disbetototo A sdhto of dtdl 










»ai 4 -#i»' <^.'W fields 

loelitess. 

dsa^rred 

"see it 

ii is QB&Od : ..Ito whole coarse of later 
vith ^ . aeonk of Hiss Uaauel’s calcu- 
JtiiPfl^'^BiiS, whid'hv own blind ii&tnation had 
['mimSiSkd him froia eomioehendiBg. Be^^cmd 
hia m^. trarelkd badt, and that | 
i^rci^on of hers; ''*taksa amj ihe.|^e I 
oT 'brooin^t up tlm bid Eastpbrt times 

. a^ani. ’ lire so^^ilmess, the quiet sufibrin^, 
the gratefoi'ten^ wo4ship->-^ese were thisg[s 
that some one, seemed to whisper to him for the 
firs^ tibe. ^ogh hands were levelling the rude 
atono wall of st& vanity— as iron as that stone 
nail against whibh he h^ dashed on the East- 
port 4ace-day; now so long ago— and he was 
seeing thimni with wonder he had never seen 
imfore. 

•4- ^ull crash, about his head- physical— and 
really lihe that bash at the Eastport wall— a flash 
of stats — a dull thdnder in the ears — a.fierce cry 
like a thrtb. mixed up with a sound like “this 
ftfwn Violfit I”— atulEermor’s humiliation and de- 
gradation, his dreams of Easiport and of the past, 
were bsttbred into insensibility. He was on the 
^ouitd, with his back on the clayey soil, the white 
face turned to the sky, and a figure over liim, 
fiercely beating and mashing; xiounding that 
white face with something held in its ^nds. 
Some half-dozen terrible strokes in all. And 
there w'ould have heen but one more to finish the 
work, but for a strong man who came rusliing 
and shouting across the field, aud who caught 
the wOd, frantic figure by the throat, ami, after a 
:^traggle, flung him to a distance. 

. i^emlfle Eermor was breathing still. 

CHAMKa XtVlI. A2r OtO SOnuTEK’s END. 

At ioflj lainra Eennor’s the entertainment 
went forward. The carriages came and went. 
Etom tte street, tho diadows of Captain Yan- 
sittart and. Miss I^erton of Eushlcy were ben 
ohtlm^ on the illuminated balcony, as if pro- 
jected’ fiom ’a magic lantern. Sounds of 
muffied music eome.from withhi; the stirring 
hoi^/^ ' tinkling harp. The tableaioc were 
ovei;.ji9W;;^ the danoing had set in. 

'3ii^ .been unavoidable omissions in 
thb, Slu^. Mr. ,Eomaine had Irecn seen 
to gt^' bht hfd never returned. His dress, 
Si'riTO ef^S, w^ there. Mrs. Eermor had 
n6t;C0tibsb.. h^ Here was the most effective 
sflen%..8poiih!^;,. '^ rbt .were, in truth* a little 
h altj jii i l ^ . Jttf .baimb i^ou ^e actors and audience 

have been so 

email .a . ajil ;ili,e extraordinary cost, 

bad , «bs It was a relief 

aud BeVcTs , 
the com- 

'IWKiliiPiWP 501^ m!U6.itr:flf a ^ti^auss. 
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at the door, workh^idlm fan in 
'ii0ff|iak fingms*. stiH kept to her duty; ' ' 'Mfkaea, 
dtOiBg '&e nii^ BbaeiM had oomev to her 
; ^uivsti^i'ia same IilfbircmUe about 
%aiiUoduMn. The motiiar reasnoted bar. ** jb 
has wsaed a tram. He will be here in ihe 
tou]?<^^ ^ ^ dear, 

Biahbhe 

always nj^tod her 'tons of »md, and 

ww'that there was B(^ U imoad of dotdiitintiie 
■ik. lYiih asmile she tdppod away* and was 
p^ently flying round, suraorted C^idaiu 
Singleman's strong aorm, toime celestial ahr of :0te 
“Wien mem shm" vslse. Tim same strim Wi 
drawn many more £rom their wstsi, and dbsOibed 
them into &e mftl^. 

Lady Laura looked rather tired. ^gKvehmv 
self no rest. She foimd partners for tiia destEuie. 
This night she did not core to receivo any saandw* 
lous stories from any of her favourite worMlyehi 
men. It was a long and weary nigdit, A yonx^ 
destitute girl, sadly unprepossessing— for whom 
she had provided— said to her gratefully, "D^ 
Lady Laura* you should sit down, You Kroimng 
yourself.” But she did not sit down. She worked 
on, and looked for plenty of physicid action. How 
many spectres had she dancing before her eyes 
that night, besides her company P Almost every- 
thing there furnished her one : Blanche’s silkbn 
slip, the temporary stage and soen^, the hired 
lustres, and Revel’s fine Strauss music. There 
was besides, up-stairs, and ontside, Blaucbe^s 
trousseau, newly come borne from that terriWe 
Aladame Adelaide; and above all, iiklistinct, and 
in the distance, but not less terrible, the rude aud 
furious job-master. No wonder that old, heart 
was chilled— cliilled even to death. 

By half-past two they were going. There was 
the departing chorus of the “dehghtful even- 
ing,” and the “«o pleasant.” The ghosts of 
the Strauss melodics still ,Joated in the air. 
The rooms were cleared with a rush, just as 
they had filled with a rush. The wax^ floor 
shone arid glittered under the lights— here and 
there was a floM'or, a bit of swansdown, a bit 
of lace— jetsam andflotsam of the m«ck. Below, 
they were long getth>g on their \mps. And 
Lady Laura, leaning on the chimn^'-piece, heard 
the hoarse cries in the street, and the hum of 
voices in the hall, and the happy fejdutations pf 
lingering men. ■ 

“ It was a delightful party;” said Laura jaa&r,, 
in great spirits. " They were afi pleased.” ‘ ’ ■ ' 

“Yes, dear,” said Lady Laura, in the new 
soft tone which mystified her daughters. '*^1;. 
am so gtod you enjoyed yourself. Go up aud gu - 
to bed os quickly as you can. You look tdit^ 
and we Lave to be. out again' to-morrow b|(^.” 
Poor Working sonh she <muld not for^t cRity ! 

The two giris vent toother, meanhig to 
a shpri comparing of notes on, the triumphs; kitd 
joys of ihe;iQight. . Lady Laura stayed'.bei^di, 
he); foot oa the fonder, with tho jdb-mastei^ Aud 
Aladamo Adelindc ^iid the ^her specyi^ fog com- 


pany. 
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^wiiR tint lil^ ww to ba duif ttipwa,” ntid Bltnjeb»~iffidt snuodafilt^, ffewtt a 

a ahiridr. 

vs|»iiirattBlypboiogm9bii«tbe At leaBtaheiii|8fl|ito]poii»wdinb«t«Ma^^ 
4^, heatd I*a^ Ladta call aoftijr to fonn. Aibtrall, it j«Mw|H»t>«adbai^a^ 
trbo oanw in. Lady Laara, atill k the that the veterwtshottld tnoslof ailowoM} wkdet 
neitta icl(Md:, shttt the door, and then aaid, his end. That notion of it aUa|||^ 

I 'ivant to teU you somethii^^-oan to-moiM'ir” had semt a ohiU to thottwvaaand 
fOtn hear a litOe disappointment P” And then, mnsoles of the heart. The old e|dRt<iiriaa tikk, 
lUidtin# Is ligk of it as she eookl, totd all abont and she aronld baae been at the front agldn on 


ism* Blanehe bnri^t into paS- the nionov, *'beginiikgaU”oadeinora||bntwe 
sioQsde teans. Her mother oonsoled her^ and old strength had at last gmA way- Hhe vae 
even irith effeot. not built of iron ''Begin again to-tatMtOtsf* 

“lam not sorry, ”i she said. ” He rras a foolish She had ofieu done under dronttsUtnoes Os 


eUMtore, and you vronld have had great trouble hopeless i but noar it seemed to be ahobted at 
wHb htm. He was a mere boy. l^ere were her by the hoarse voices of the apeoties. Ami 
great obdades from the b^niuu^t f*wd-. I so the heart of the poor atroggling gmhuit 


never redconed on it regularly.' Now go to bed, 
dear, and put it out of your head. 1 shall put 


soldier cracked, and in her flo'ears, and in her 
cloak, and before her dressing-glasiH slept 


it ail out of bead* To-mortow I bhall sea liin^ <iuite another and wiore •au^fnl trodid« 

A *1 .1 O 1 ^1^ ^KiCk SlM/VWrt^u. 


aad manage him, dear. Some wicked people where she was 
have got round him ; or, if the worst comes to mg,” and where th 
the worst, we shall think of somctlung else, and, dresses, no strug^ 
1 suppose,” she added, with an odd smile, “ shall hat ( hng with bills, 
begin it all again noi joh-masters, b 
The bnlhancy of the night was already before found at least itsf. 
Blanche's eyes, and made her receive the artihcial 
enoouragratenf. She had never fancied young 
&>en<il6sham, and there had been a handsome Now that some 


where she was "to begin again in the morn- 
ing,*' and where there uere happily no bails nor 
dresses, no struggle, no floweis, no fans, no 
bat I hng with bills, nor with infuitated milhneie, 
noi joh-masters , biitwheie it is to be hoped she 


enooutagemenf. She had never fancied young i. envoi. 

^pendlesham, and there had been a handsome Now that some yoais are bettveen that night 
baronet that night, single, and with the other and this time, we see some of the figures in this 
virkes. She had more fuith in that dismal story in conditions such as tlie intelltgent 
flUthem of her motbor’s, " To-morrow begin it all icadcr of slonc) can almost fiincy for himaelf. 
agasni” She was struck, too, by the unwonted About the next day or so after that nnluppy 
softness of that consolation, and coming back, party ot Lady Laura’s, we oau see the Worn 
whmt half way firom the door, kissed her mothei , and spent old diplomatist, &ir Hopkins, who 


an imfircgnent ceremony, for which there was for weeks Lad been fill ting and flutteiing about 
ratnly time. Wheuishe w as gone out, her mothei o/fiei s and anlc-rooms, totter down eagerly to a 
' rCpped weaiily into a chair before her dress- cab. "Jb’oreign Office,” he calls out, "and as 
g-giasa, imd then the old spectres— headed qmck as you eon ” That morning he has heard 
t ^ous Madame Adelaide — all pouicd m of the death of the governor of the Lee Boo 

, Island. " It is very hard,” he thinks to hunselt 
l^anohe went in to her sister to find sisterly “Tliey titat me anyhow I They iorget my old 
mpathy. She told her all her moitifieations sci vices. It is, shameful! And now to put me 
id sorro'irs, and found some comfort. The off with that wretched plaeel I suppose i mast 


n^ympathy. She told her all her inoitific 
and sorro'irs, and found some comfort. 


single and ban^ome baronet hoverod in the dis- Uke it ” And, g^rumbiing and mdigtnant, hO seat 
isioBia, as a sort of iranspareucy. For more tliau in liis card to Haiding Hanaper. “ I shall try 


an hfOtUr tii^ talked of it, and of a hundred othei 
things, taking off their ffincty as they went along 


tor something else,” said Sir Hopkins, "befetel 
consent to ihat** Foot soul! las heart im in 


Laura junior, Ml of her hopes and prospects, office — office of some shape, and sort— 


told her story. At last they hemrd four strike, 


and with a start they thought of Duty for the employment. 


candle snuffing, even,” if there 'Oii|i anth 


next n%ht« and latura juniiur hud her head upon Harding Huiaper was very busy. A mull 
the pilffw - was going out that night. “Haw ihut man 

“Sibiapmimssomepian,! know,** said Bbrnobe, plagues us.” (Yet it was more tlian a amnth 
"fiwsheasld tfhe would begm it all again to- since Sir Hopkins had aetm him) '’ImOftsee 
morrtiiw. She 'sdU jautm^ge Spendlesham, £ daie him I 1 won’t see him ! What does he irtmt f 
say. 1 am enre she has some clever thing in her Tellhim to put it in writing.” BpIwHhiddBs 
head. I shidl run ih and see. Is she in washot tobeputofflilmiM.wmiisenpctl^^ 
bBdf” . His worn face found its way tn. ”tti«LWSeh 

She whut in softly, *' Wig, UMmma-----”%he island,” he said,pattdng4loud<i “%Whkmi They 
«U. oO .Miq, tlu I U« kvt K V>« «d 





witii tim over doaamdoi^, as 
ff gl3^; to fim it* j» OQpittua oold water. 
**S(BmAstmhtiL HftT«ao4^ mwleoCtiiis 
•ng'iim. 0{ 1roI|» iiVi' it aoir, Pooook ?” 

kii«;f, ^ powne jron do, the Lee 
B 90 Sdteid ia vaeabt. ^iaes died there last 

* |dif jpss, to he suMi Tou were asktogr for it 
rvIleeaMpthet^lidaresay. But you should think 
alxtut lt-"»ittoa «f your time of life, you know— 
elinutle, end all ibet' — 

** 0, f lumeonsideied that,” said Sir Hopkins. 
** S<^ if there is nothings dse goin|^, I am sure, 
aft’Or all my services, and really after having 
arrau^ those Waipiti troubles—” 

exactly,” smd Mr, Hanaper, wearily ; 
** that's a long time ago. Besides, ibey broke 
out again the other day, you know. By the way, 
a^t the Lee Boo Island. The chief was down 
himself here last night, asking about it. What 
ifas that, Mauniug f Now, Sir Hopkins, 1 am up 
to my eyes—matl going out, you know— Manning 
wdl tell you everythii^j.” 

Maanmg said to w Hopkins, “Sorry, sir, 
about the Lee Boo, but the chief said he was 
keying it for Mr. Trail. In fact, he has given it 
to ram,” 

“Gaveu it to him!” shrieked Sir Hopkins. 
“What is the meaning of this ? It is shameful, 
disgm^ul ! VU expose the whole system, ri! 
bring it before parliameut ! What do they mean P 
What do pou mean P” 

jknd with bis face contorted and crumpled into 
lines of piteous agony, ho looked from one to the 
other. 

“ Hush, hush !” said Mr. Hanaper ; “ recollect 
the office, Sir Hopkms.” 

“rU bring it before parliament,” said tbe on- 
hoi^py diplontatist. “ VH appeal to the country. 
This is the way did and faithful servants are 
treated. It shMl be taken up, I can tell you. 
rii— ” 

“'Now, Sir Hopkins, we are busy, as you see. 
We han't have this sort of thing. Please let us 
go to WuaesB.” 

“ And Hiss Manuel telling me. She promised 
“-TOU kaow she did,” 

SUitaper smilfid. 

“If that was your prop. Sir Hopkins, it was a 
,reed, iwd u broken ouo. 1 don’t think you arc 
number one Wm*. Better to toll you, for the 
next time." * 

Wnitebod Sir Hotddns went his way almost 
stlggeriag— all crow's feet, as it were. Prom 
thaf Mttio dtuychygid at Bastport a skeleton hand 
sfjmUM to OMsh hlfe. 

Wfi'eaa use Migm; Oartsr, older and more 

W gid. not so arispt^wHk a Mrs. Carter— 
rotutd thovatering.plt^ns l^e loved, mak. 
ingnoowwid^^ dome powetiul frimt^ had 
wtm mufUsi on litet ttposd. and the words, 


ro‘bii>s i »* u 11 1 




- / iw p fe e i M njmrnnrMv,” worn, m 
' ^1^%. Ik ww fdoad by tiie 

hiqpital oase, s* to Ihwl , 

.Wiy. weiik«.l^t .. 

ndvlM^tnthmkof airiaL .HnMwtbMM^ 
iod^ that the sMmdMdders in the IrrdriNgnMe 
wnre dissaitisfied wiUt the exposd. Tet 
Carter wisely foebote to peesa his dbten on the 
oompanr; and, by « sdrt ra soatual oomptennise, 
the dead past was allowed to bury its own dead. 
Faithful tnisUug Mrs. Wi^dey helimdinluui 
all tiie time, and went abroad with him. And, it 
must be eaid, that Mtgor CartB>^ uonld always 
appeal to his treatment of the seoraidMrs. Carter 
as a suffioimt refutation of the “ fpu 1 slanders ” 
that had been heaped upon him in reference 
to the first. 



I 

i 

I 


Now, too, is Pauline Manuel at nure intervals 
on Enghbh grouud: when she comes to see 
a brother, who is placed in a quiet asylum, 
where his wildness is sootfied and tempered \ 
on the gentlest principles. At other seasons, 1 
she too hovers about the foreign world, and, I 
wherever she goes, people wonder at her sad 
handsome face, and thi^ there must be some , 
story connected with her. . 

Now, too, at a quiet cathedral town, on the ' 
grass and walks of the close, under the friendly | 
skirt of the cathedral itself, live three persons 
together. The cathedral is not rich, nor has it a 
numerous ecclesiastical chapter. A railway h<m | 
not touched it yet : so very few remaric thegrim 
old man and his daughter, and the feeble husmnd, I 
uhoiu they both support. Tbe feeble husbai^ ^ 
walks os, though a felsc step would shatter bis 
frame like glass or china. The feeble husband’s ' 
eyes are dim, and grow dimmer each day, and 
round and about the eyes his face Iim been 
orusbed and braised out of shape through an old ' 
and terrible accident. Askilfuldoctordidwon' 1 
ders with that face, raising it, and pied^ it, > 
and restoring it (be wrote “ a case” on it for 1 
some Medical Transactions) ; but he could not ' 
restore the quick intuitiim and ready appre- 
ciation, and so every one in the cathedral tuas , 
knows that tlie feeble husband’s words come 
from him more slowly than he walks (as though j 
tiep run risk, too, of being shattered), and that it . 
takea a loug time to follow a question or a le- > 
mark. 

Of this old and dreadful accident he Ought to , 
have died properly, but Uic skilful doctor saved 1 ! 
him. As his eyes grow more dim, so does his 
intelligence ; keeping pace with the failing of 1 he I 
eyes. It seems long long ago. Sometimes, no I 
doubt, the dull thickness dears away— the murky 
vapours in his brain clear awuy ', and pcrhaiis he . 
then, for a moment, secs the old suit clays dpWn 
at tbe watering-place, when he seemed 'ify be 
young, and airy, and ekgant, and happy; 
these orlght figures moveefto and fro braote him. 

It was another Pcmipr then, difibreht feoiq the 
Fermor who came later, and who, kite tuni,WM 1 
different feom the old youug manttmdtho brused 
beaten Feimor. whose dim eye was^Uiiit were. 










tnljro 'Xlun 

tbs dtnd»irfli(i||A.Qp««t.t^^^ ^ ads to 
side. LoMlmwQirci^ 
aftrjnaiiiiii Sbatl^iieiriU lwa<!th^ 
in tJur aONiiliO^ trw minor eansos dumting, 
aodtttiiillBt ott tlu) waleHirails vitb tbe issorip* 
bkifl[*> *¥C;Mh»i fnntUEr,” vitlt Hrth, dssth, 
itw nt«t. Bat not a woid, of coarse, of the 
and seldahoeaa, and weakueas, and 
Hik vnetohed manned coantenaace. Wboa ^ 
iMHk'td Ida r^mnrit ooinfl to beat of that domtee, ' 
•QiaU) of them wJU say, “ Poor fcrmor I” 

halanco Ids ohalracter, and some good vUl 
l» d^oorared. It 'vill be mdrcrsally agreed 
"it was all that infernal conchit of his." Tbe 
nahti^ verdict would be about right. That 
htdiefons vanity was at tlie bottom of alL it 
might have been " drawn" when ho was a boy, 
jost as his doable teeth might have been drown. 
But there had been no one to think of taking him 
to the moral dentist’s in time. • 

Tonng Brett, faithM to him to the end, 
often made trips down to the cathedral town, 
sod walked by Pernor’s side round the close, and 
spoke to him with an assumed gmciy and checr- 
Mness as " old feliow.’’ Aiid the dun dull eyes, 
from which the colour of conceit had been long 
washed out, rested on the honest boy with a 
greater intelligence, and much comfort. Perhaps 
it was at such moments that the clouds broke, 
and the old Eastport sun came out for a few 
seconds. (Die young wife found iuenpressihle 
comfort when she saw Brett’s brave face near 
them. He knew the art of manly comfort, and 
coptld impart it. He always went away himself 
in deep distress, but left a little cheerfulness 
bddnd. 

He could thke a kind and gentle view of 
Perntor’s eeforse^t least a pitying one— as, in. 
deed, ^haps the kind reader, who has listened 
to this story so far, may perhaps be inclined 
to do. Poor miserable fooUsh Permor ! Even 
here, looking back on this story, we may think of 
him gently, with some allowance, and at least 
draw a moitd from his course. 

Sometimes his faithful wife bears him art iculate 
with diffioulty the name of Yiolet. Par away on 
the coast of Eastport, which is thriving, and 
gorgeous with |>lastor palaces and assembly- 
rooms, end has its bathing machined, and pony 
carriage% with infant ;^stilions, in whose social 
warp sail woof gold pieces seemed to be woven 
in— which has its two seasons, its express trains 
from Town for business men— to which doctois 
order paiicnis— at Eastport, so flcmcidung, so 
rnagBiSmAt and pampered, strange to say, this 
little romance has b^n kept alive. It has not 
heCn choked out by the briars. The story is as 
well khown as <if ToUa at Home. The 
tradition is loved,' and fikmilior to the bathing- 
women on the bwK And most young gi r l", 
having heard the cmtftne from the maid' in the 
lodgingB, <jc from '^e women on the bc^, 
Bml their way. ic « shefterod comer of the 


iii(ir,m«wdsdgra»e]^ 

eeom up tiitiokly, w«Udmdp«tteilgM^ 

good honest county gmit|k»aiii!^ 

Uanj^ly V »pni^ncnBlgi^^ 
in tim pay of a lady ahroRd-'HmjMmpi IIwm m» 
rings and hands ol ohoiceit eolon«% tfod'wlutfe, 
on a simple granite haadstono. itt citjN'od the 
pretty mme of " VioWBauV 

BNB Of KQiiSdSAGBts 

— , — 

TO CHINA IN A GUNBOAT. . 

OcB gottboats are among the iasiies of ihe 
Bussian war. Dming that war onr navy oOsk 
tained no vessela capable of eanrjisg into the 
creeks and inlets of the EussiBn Coast a iiaftdeat 
weight of metal to make their approach ftomid- 
able to the enemy’s forts and heavyr Sclid.hsftie- 
ties. But most admirably was thw defioienoy 
made good. In an incredibly short space of time 
a fleet of small vessels was erected, Cach vessel 
of the gross burden of two hundred and tliirty.. 
six. ions, propelled by two engines of the ag^ 
gregaie indioat i^d power of sixty horses, armed 
with one sixf v.e)ght-]>onnd(‘r uinely>five..cwt< gun 
umidship, and a thirty-two-poandet &fty.8ix:..ewt. 
aft. These boats measured oue hundred and ten 
feet over all, twcntj.one feet extreme breadth, 
and drew seven feet six inches of water. The 
ennnes wore supplied with steam from three 
cylindrical tubular boilers. 

It may easily he conceived that in a vessel of 
this size, vrhen space has been taken for a 
magazine containing neariy four tons of ammu- 
nition, shell-rooms, engine>iroom, coal bunkmw 
containing thirty tons of ooal. provisions for 
forty men for five months, tanks, Btore.roonKi, 
sail-bins, cooking place, fto., bat little room 
was left for aoconunodatmg her crew ol six 
officers and thirty^flve men. But comfort is a 
word not sot down in mj known nautioid 
dictionary. 

With regard to rig, it is only fair to say that, as 
these boats were an entirely new daaa of vessel, 
and never calculated for long ocean passages, 
a rig had to be suddenly improvised of sgugre 
yards on the foremast, and fora and aft rig iitt. 

The Oivet was one of dght eonunissiooed in 
1 1>59 to reinforce the China squadron, and wiUiin 
a fortnight of hoisting ike pendant was re- 
ported ready to prooeca to afifu> On the 3rd of 
November, she was made frist on ike siagrboard 
quarter of the Seahorse ; bet consort— a slsiwr 
gunboat— oecupying the like position of the 
port quarter, and all three steamed slowly out of 
Plymouth Sound. 

On the following niomiug the wipd began to 
increase, and the sea to rise suffidenlly io ir^e 
a good ofling from tbe land desirable. At Ubout 
ten o’clock in the foronoon the emort atc^d, 
some accident having happdaed to her eognuls ; 
and the consort, who was te etindwmKi.tm the 
Civet, drifted on board, oosnyittg uYay 
and one boat, and dodng her romeudainrdmRasM 
die receiving her fair share. Soon ufter tma Mie 
bnAe adrift, and'had aearaely been taken inter 





the iore^ weire Idli ia tiimir wm wvieee. 


ga!* M time ifiteieued flo»iIder< 
ab^» bfeiriiig vekj hard indeed ; no 

time/tiMirdfore^ wtt 'Iw in eetting her hid to 
ttiidiet> teiT etnjr oattya.". At half-past ton it was 
diaeortrea that the ahip was leaking, bo the 
pomps were 'manned, bnt had not been woii:ing 
mere thah an boor when they became ohokon. 

All bands ‘Were then set to work baling With 
bnidtets, but tbs utmost exertions failed to get 
the leak under, and the cause of the letdc re- 
nhined * mptery, By twdve o’ebek the water 
had gained so nmoh, that it was washing in 
and out of the famanes, and bad thus become so 
hot that tubs bed to be lashed to the stanchions 
in tim engine-room and filled with cold water 
for the men to stand in while baling. Daring 
this lime the ship was labouring so heavily 
that It became necessarr to lighten hor foe- 
ward, by tiirowing owboard the heavy shot 
there stowed. By one in the morning two fires 
had been put outs but, by danm, llic leak bad 
been happily discovered, and stojipcd In three 
boors slie had got tho wafer off her chest, and 
bore up back a^n far Plymouth. 

Damages having been repaired, the Civet 
started again on thn I6ih of November, escorted 
this thue by the Tfior, and accompanied by two* 
other gnnwats. They had little difficulty in 
reaching Madeira on the 30th. During* this 
short passage one of the Civet’s men was takes 
ill, ana aB on board being conally ignorant of 
medicine, the commander had to play the pari 
of the MoiAc Doqlior. In a rase of hke difficolt y, 
one gtmboat officer, more provident than tliei 
rest, soon after leaving England mixed all his 
mediomes in a bucket, and then issued to each 
man faia propoition of the mixture, telling him 
that be bad there his allowance of tho remedies 
provided against his probable ailments on the 
passage omt. This plan socmed to answer as 
well as any otlier. Another officer numbered 
his iratties as tluy ^od on the shelf, and 
admh^tOTed them in rotation. Thus, the first 
man who fell sick got a dose of number one 
bottle, the second got his dose from number two. 

Owe ^t can be vofoched for — not a single 
death ocomtedfrom disease on the passage onion 
bpaid 'of anyone of the six-and-twenty giuboats 
that first and hMd made the passive. Had 
there been six-snddwmity doetors with them, hi. om-o cepumsu. 
sowshody must have died of pbysickiiig. , weather forc-riMUg 
IXavinw haai^ refitted and watered, the ral support of the ma 
convoy Ifadeita on the find of December. No time was lost in i 
Ope m to gunhoids had been dispatobod on 
to prtvfons nay to tnr wimther sbe eemW make 
towMage hy nenelt.*«aa experiment which so 
wmubd dto her engines hreto down, and the 
imd<lito fame rm with her two or three 
dsye^wfto ai^ng. Au armed at Bio Jnaiero 
<m tofithefS'amMRy. , 

Hiarihg tratered, 8Mded> and Mfiteed we left 


odtoHIth,' li^iBeatBio 
of to Cfivet were improved by some 
rigged oat k crv «7 poseible posittoa, aaPHoto 
on tom* «n«y wwwiog, boaft sail, and wiw > 
eanvas thsi omtld possibly be got to 

On to lyth dt Tebtowy, when^ at six in to 

morning the wkd w*s rapidly iamwasing^ aw 
to jib wan Ordered to he stowed, h fine young 
feKow wwt out to perfirrm tbk duty, when toe 
ship gave a plnnji^, and he woe wasimd ever- 
board. Everytomg was doneihat oObld be done 
for his reseae, but after a four hours* un- 
successful search, the boot totnnied. 

On the morning of to Slst, the Oivet’a iiUer 
was carried away, and on the fi4th to gain, 
which hod been increasing steadily for 'Some 
days, rose a -very heavy sea; and now the 
want of better rising was fonnd ; for cveiy spar 
and rope was straining fearfully, though every 
hawser and spare rone in the ship was in use to ‘ 
seenro the masts and yards. At about midnight 
(the ship had been all day steered with the 
greatest difficnlty) she broached to, and a 
tremendous sea ncariy overwhelmed her. The 
night wos pitch dark, and we fonnd ourselrcs 
standing breast high in the water, which had 
completely filled the ship, not a vestige of the 
bull being visible for some mmutes except the 
black line of her gunwale. Hiis appeared to be 
on a level with the water in board and ont Ihe 
weather-quarter boat was in spimters, to 
davits (strong iron supports bv wnioh she was 


davits (strong iron supports by which she was 
suspended) were bent back like pieces of wire, 
the lee boat was broken in halves, and entirdy 
drowned. Orders were given to cat her awi^t son 
the men -were sen^ to tbo pumps to keep tom 
from doing anything rash. Shortly to 
boot was ent away she gave a sicxly roll to 
windward, when happily toe stem and quarter 
ports were forced out by the water* to npper 
works abaft were started, and the water tons 
having made a vent for itself left to deck 
comparatively clear. Happily to h&tehways 
had been well scoured, and little water ^ 
below. Among other things that were wosfi^ 


and her escort Imiing parted ftom her a day or 
two previously. The gale oontomed until to 
28th, when a week of calm lovely weather re- 
freshed toe men, upon whom exposure and 
fatigoc were telling seriously. 

Then camo hai'd U'cather again, and one of 
the main shrouds was carried away. This was 
at once repaired. Tho chain pmtes of to 
Weather fore-riming (which form to sole i^- 
ral support of the mast) were afterwards broken. 
No time was lost k getting toe vessel ropnd on. 
the other took, mrii paarisg chein cables under 
lior bottom to snpeort the mast. This 'had 
hardly been done, stomi to foremost pkte on 
toe starboard side parted. Wherrnpon to JMl 
to be worm and the shiond seeurai}. in a fto 
manner. Thme and {werions midh^ canted 
so ifindh anxiety for to safety of to tok ffiiat 
it was detemined, at the risk of a kng patogc. 
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C»ig^l,^3 S25 


>l|li^iigriiiw&'’'ft IWK^ mm (I iifiiliiriiidiiifi r 

jtp-r ma Wxraif with of«^ of tajdmatniv ^ «>il 
woHlki^ IwMBiiSii^iuih 

« 0 littie tar or tlin.j|iDT«tiMMM. 4^^ Tin act tf' 

«kod.«rit. iDiimagod: biMuit aod aa owliet di^e, -Jibil^ >w>iMd. {joflled aanoiUoii 
ttili^|rtek;prjOro favitd pot itr sptorer for ntis- of nnall amoaot (Mitjf;o8i oowtion tbit the ^ 
ate^ Uito^Jk'.oipei^epted upon bj one of paichase price waa-paid iP ooe-SBi^ etb]r«utaal 
tkb 'poPMrts. . pajments dwiog a cooreeof ynn fixM atllie 

. ' £b (be the Giret reached Batavia, wltere time of purchase ; oad it abe stipsiated tbt an 
she ooaded aD)d:.vrateind,' and left on the 21th tnaurauee foir a earn of imotj at death eoald 
for Singapore, prriVhig there ip fire more days, only be effected by the oorntraetiag paftj[ pms 
J^Biiiga^re ab nade good moat of her defects, chasing at the same time a deferred antraity on 
aitd Aoav.^eiiee .to Iiopg4tong was towed by )i>s own life. These conditions are either, ahah* 
e goverpinent ateam tnnsnort, arriving os the doned or modified by the new statnte. The 


}&tU of May. 


stun required to purchase a deferred, apput^ 


From the fine (he Civet left Plymouth till may be payable in smaller instalments and id 
arriving at Hong-l^ng, a hundred and eighty shorter intervals than before. The maximo'm 
days iuid elapsed, of which a- hundred and amount of the annuity is raised from thirty 
^vepty wtsre tpent id een, one hundred of them pounds to fifty pounds. An insuranedfot' a sum' ' 


of money at .death (by or for a person not letUt' 
than sixteen, or more than sixty ye^ of a^) 

. ■. . . . may be effect^ without the neoeaahty ^ pur> 

POO& MBN’S AlNN'CIXIBS. ebasing a deferred annuity hwn the Kbit^l 

?. ! ; . — Debt Commissioners; the insurance AaiPg fw 

■„ Tap government have lately issued detailed any sum between twenty, pounds and one huo*. 
pm^idalan fox putting into operation one of the dred pounds. A life poney, after thnp^meb 
me^ pmausing measures wnich wo h&ve wit> of premiums for five years, mpy tit any time be 
nested for many ayear-^ue whicit, if hottestly surrendered by the Jioider, and he ..may receive 
carried out by both parties, the authorities and for it either a sum not less than one-ihird of the 
the p^]]Je,yrutteRd to place prudent men before- premiums paid, or else a paid-up pplfeyof an. 
lURminj^e world, shielded to some extent against immediate or a deferred life anntuty. Tbe;l£s* 
the oares.wbfeii press upon those who have no tiondDebt Commissioners are to i^gulafothe 
1 ‘epouroe against seasons of disaster. Savings- payments by instalments, which are at no time 
banks and post oSoe savings-banks have done to be less than two shillings in amount. 
and are doii^ .nmch good ; so with industrial fecilities for paying in the small suma bl moU^ 
aod provident ^institutions ; so with land ahd are among the novelties of the statute ; for not 
huiidfaitg .sooicUqs; if there be honesty on the only may the National Debt Commissioners (M- . 
part of the managers, and prudence on the part power tlie trustees of ssving8-baa]ce..to xvstsiro 
of the members ; no with working men’s clubs; find pay the moneys at an adequate remuhein: 
so w^h (some, at least) friendly societies, tion; out fhep.08tmaster-generd,wiUilhe obBr 
.Now we are to have government annuities and sent of the Treamirj; may auiborifieihe officers' 
life insurances for woricing men, and the hum- of the post-office to do the same, as (beydriady 
bier section of the muldle classes. do in reference to savings-bank’s’^ depci^ tend 

linus matto- has long, been talked about; but withdrawals, 
it w>af,.o)dy iu.the last sesaiem of pariiament that • By the tenns of the statute, nothing Was ,fo 
Hi'.''':^la4et<^e.tttbwdinoed the measure which be uone towards putting its provistQtMr isdo., 
afterwards, Ib^eaue lawi Eleven, years earlier a operation until the government had 
partial measure had been adpoted tor facilitating full thblrs of all the paymtmts and- prenriuGns 
thc/pifrehsoie of govtgnment annuities through necessary, umler various oon^ngeaoiew Hk^. to. 
tlfe'inedinmuftbiesaeriagwbanks. TheNational occur, ana equally foil directions hbWfoprbceed 
Debt CommsMibneus were empowered to receive in tlie various ehgapments Coneerning aenuitfes' 
u>p^cy fer.<ttM.spurpose .from depositors in such and insurances. Those directions Cod taHesV 
b«^^.and!‘fo,.|^t tfemodi^ or deferred life btare just (March, *sixty-five) hem pub^beff: . 
anuu^sdcpendiagoajaingle lives, or immediate We have nothing to say against thei^rguthade 
aniutities depending on j(imiliv]eswttb.bet)efit of fm: printed copies' pi ' these doeilmmits, for it . 
surviupnhip, r^on the joint leontmaance of two' amounts only to a few pence; but tre have- to. 
lives; The^onily'Wia not to be less than four warn the reader that he four tough work foaforo.. 
pounds ■'Or iuPra than. thirty. The premium for him if he attempts to in^ter ml the defoik. . 
anim^cdiaifoh.fe«niiuniy WM to bepiudin one FortyrfoUr ..folio: pagra.-ot **'regulatioii 0 ,'*. and 
stwat; .;i^t for a .defosmd .annuity it m^bt b® paid forty -eight, octavo pa^.of ** tables,’* arb rather 
e|(foip.'fo . OBe. smn . or iu w .certam ivutober of too 'inuoh fbrany- esoept official ^ople. Tho ' 
ffon^lfostaiiimwla? ; l^iCimKfoties grafted w, ere “regulatjcas,” irowever, preftared l^^the post- 
uct.'tobe'«s|gaabl4*^ekcapt^..itf^cM»es'.of bank-^: master- gcaera under the sanetioa >hf .rthe 
rwptey.oT insolvency.' ThW Wct of «glw«teh Trdhsttiy/isiae for the postmasters «nd others 
ki^-ibux sepeeded tiuet of trigbtee»'*fifty-ttiriie, ei^g^ ia ^e pbst-bllfoe ; and it is uadurstood ; 








sttob^fioe ia to xeoeiTe pioposalt 
Mptuliea ax^ ioanniuio^ uta is after- 
' " ‘waud]M^moiU7«Telatui^th8i!i^. 

T'<geB^ OM^ uso appout other i 
this ooiineas beaides tatmey order 
dAoea.. Per&oosBMjiasmtttheirliTesata^of 

g offioea, sod Biay pi^ fiut ptemioms either 
i sms by isstaisaents; the insialmeste 
yeari^f, hslfyeaity. qoartedy, monthly, for(- 
y, wr weekly, at the optioii d the inaorer. 
llfine is aimther plan tlmiitturer may adopt. He 
may say, *‘l thm 1 can work and earn wi^, 
or tidii^,, nptii I am aixU ; bat it would m a 
comfort to know that 1 shall hare no more 
psendams to pi^ after that age.” Thepostmaater- 
goneitd will aoeommodate lum the prenuum 
ifotg he jlMdd hy periodical instalments nutil the 
hM^Ker IS sikty years old,>and then it will cease, 
adninwm and msximnni ages for iusuranee, 
thmminimnm and maximum amounts in- 
sSSm, will be the same as those laid down in the 
aoh uie insiitaace money will be paid, on proof | 
the death of the insurer, to the person entitled ^ 
to neetre it, under snffieiept regulations for the 
pfwmtion of fraud or eoUusion. 

The annuity syatem will bo managed with 
loss trouble vo we insured titan the life in- 
sumooe system, owing to the uuavoidahle con- 
•dltioas of the farmer; but the easier will bo 
andetstood host if the more difficult be first 
iriesriy apprehended. Let us suppose, then, that 
A. B., a workman, aoryant, or small tradesmtm, 
wishes to insure his life for any sum between 
twenty and one hundred pounds. Ue applies 


id eaunej order office for a printed form. He 
takes It home, and, if not friditened by the 
nnodter foestions submittea to him, wntes 
dosm the answers to them. It is a sort of game 
of twmity questions, for this is about the num- 
ber which he has to attend to. His full Christian 
andawname ) his trade or ooeupotion ; his ad- 
dress i tha of ius birth ; the year, month, 
and day of his birth ; the amount tor which he 
wishail to insure: whetbmr the payment for the 
Mtsmmwa is to he in one sum, in instalments 
until • certain age,or in instalments throughout 
hisBfoa *Bd wheUuu the instalments ate to be 
psaridde yeariy, half-yearly, quarterly. montibJy, 


yiawwiia, ha has to answer a string of questiems 
m Wtsuim. Ate you or hate you been married f 
If ypwt athar and mothmr are alive, atate titeir 
ptUNi^ ggtaf if they are dead, state the tge 
and «aMe4» death of each. How long have 


belong to asp foiSMuysocisty, 
clubiijsod which E Bsveyoi 


hoisd.tCi inante yoiur iil^«Bd hiMlny%sf 
iuia they aisef^ your propoeriL a«|4 «« ,wey 
ehiam yop more than ib* d 

meminmf An you luw, end have yon 
hesn, of soh«t und tenqMato hslnipE ^3/^ 

S u bean raccinatedf mra yon geneiwiy 
d good heslthf IQhm ym tMr lived 
out m the Caited Kipgdossa where, sod 
for how knff? , Have yon ‘swor sniiaied 
any severe booilf iiqury ; of what hud, end 
in what way P Have you aver sadfoto4 nud 
when, firom gout, rheuBsatiam, fever, an»n-pox, 
asthma, spitting of blood, palpHstfon d Ihe 
heart, palsy, delirium tramaus, rupi*"'”^ 
ture ? Have you applied to a meoioel uan 
within two years; u so, to wbena, and for 
what complaint ? ILive you any rdaMons sa&Br> 
ing from scrofula, asthma, consumptioii, or in- 
sanity P 

It seems to us that this fomidalfie list of 
questionB will, for some time st least, be a W 
to the spread of the system among the working 
classes. Persons of higher education aud sooim 
portion know that, at the existing insurance 
offices, equivalent questums are put to them in 
great numher ; for it obviously depends On the 
constitution and heaUb, as well as on the age 
aud employment of an insurer, whether toe 
premium charged for a life insuranoe thall be 
high or low. But a working man has not been 
subjected to such minute inquiries in his clubs 
and friendly societies ; aud it will be some tme 
before he will becomo reoonoiled to the writing 
down of answers to such detailed interrogatcuies 
— especially when coming, as he may think, 
from the “ postman.” 

Tlie propser must send, if posmUe, certifi- 
cates of birth or of haptima, with the name 
of some peison who can verify the identity 
of the proposer as the mdividual nwationea 
in the certificate, and the names of two 
housekeepers to whom be ii known. When the 
form has been properly filled up, it is given 
tp the money office keeper, and by lum trans- 
mitted to the poatmaater-geocraL If all semns 
right and straight, the postmtud^r-gentecal applies 
to tlie lefecees by Inter, to snswur oenaia 
queries as to what they know of the proposer; 
and if tha be in its turn aatisfootorj^ Iho Snie 
functionary directs him to pres^luJBSclf for 
medical examination before a wgaH^ qualified 
medical practitionier to be named by the nuUio- 
nties. The doctor sxaadlnes the proposer, plate 
to him as many qaestumaaa tmihuksaeoesiMy 
for aaceatainmg the state of his hesJUi shd^oon- 
stitutioq, and writes down the answeu} fsd 
the proposer signo his name to a decmMtfon 




to the best of Jus knowledge- (pmufotor i 
in his report, aud tells tine postoMM^-geoeral 
whether, m his opumon, the wopMprw oc isnot 
a fit person to omain. a Ufe lasuiawfo, so for as 
health is oonoened. 

If timt allrimporianit perseiii, the posfomalmv 
is sarisfied whffi the mmend tenor of 




you ever pro- 1 outo a contra^ of Ufo insiucarioe, ns hstweeu 




‘tlte - ^QomltAisuaiiin w ifat oae 

‘H.aotiiliig 

i4jwitMaii)l« vpfiBtxt^ l&e "iBBUier is' to p«^ 
ratok if the eoudi- 

4ioto lUT wt ao he it to p» “ extol” 

xhtoe. iiB pwBoat arhtoe heaito or babits are 
'Tia&toKai^' eed'OH aiioere,' butoben, ^hU- 
eatof uid saoinen, ear veU aa others exposed to 
;. tooM':hiie8ifd:'to'‘'^e''''to^ thaa amosge 

fiw extra foor feSotrs, 

X ikh hi% m it} they «tot pay high for 
' to early deatlb Tou^ 

' live to akety or a inutdted are' 

offitos as 

Alie hiatt^eiiB, itot aa annaitanta ; iveak 

' aad shaky peof^k ate sreloomed aa atmuitents, 
thoidgh.itiik aa life inauxen; bat the oaly fair 
vay, il poaaii^ ia to apportioo, in each case, 
tiie -iaseGaiamto the rtak. The oontraet of in- 
' arnktee boisig duly draim np, the insurer pays 
htt ^eaiiam ah) of the offices most cenve- 
kent to hih)^ Be is funnsbed with a premium 
receipt book, and whenever he pays in au instal- 
meat of premium, tire offioe^keeper enters it iu 
the bo^ signs it- with his same and the date, 
iand sttto^ it with his office seal. When the iu- 
aurer has jwd five years’ premiums, he may sur- 
ceoder hk policy, and receive noi less than one- 
iMrd of the money back r^fain. How much more 
• be will receive wfit not be determined just yet ; 
tor, im none of the policies wiQ «»(|uire a surren- 
^ vidue until the year eighteen hundred and 
SfiVenty, the details -od surrender need not be 
settled for ibme time to come. The insured 
acquires at toe same time the right to assign 
his tolioy; or make it ovmr to some one else. 

If lu B. is doubtful whether he eould pay 
regular pceBoiniHs for a great number of years, 
h» mi^t effect a small lusuranoe now by paying 
In MI, and abotoer smidl insurance whenever 
be has toe money to spare, each insurance being 
a traasae&m complete ha itself, and involving 
ho Mrtoitt payment. Acoordh^ to the tables 

J 'urt itowiRUii^ be mi^ at the age of twenty* 
Irei insuto ttvtoty-ffve pounds by paying ten 
pMuds jone toSlkg and eightpenoe in one snm ; 
JBid .to(m if he has im paunas seventeen toil* 
Itojilie and elecenpencfr to spare when he is 
‘ tow^ ytors old, he may insure another t wtoiy* 
five potdids ; hC' itottld have to ]»y nothii^ 
|Birtocr,’tod hivwffs or children trornd receive 
ipy mmuds whto he dies. But if A. B. thinks 
’topi W eonld ooutesieB^ pay a small premium 
dstoyy^jflpoak to® sguof twenty-five to (say) 

. took'^ totoiu Im fiato that he can effect a lue 
' hlUmtobto'OT ^ for about twenty*: 

^ hi wilUng to 
the annual 

, jpWton® ^ th fwefflty todUings and six* 

pence. Bto' tob ttotobg 'man of twenty-five look 

resolutely lay ly « 
Doicii^ ll^cta <mough to 
' sheuto. pounto to his wifo end chMien 
' is two ehilUngs is 

'' to«':ii^ip‘innhv«to^ "to-ons -time under 

tne'aiw system, toere k anoUier asptot of toe 
matter. A. B.* aged toenty-five'&ext birthday, 


agMM to pay -twO' totUiugs a loeg as 

he Uvea ; and he secures a Uttlc otorf4fi^4wo 
poande to tiiose who are 'near and Bear- to 
him, payable vtocn he is no loiter by to work 
for or e«imit toem. AU the premiums' bnto 
been cereniUy^ oalclilsied by toe most expcr 
rienced actuary and are intended to cxai^y 
covmr all the UamUties and workiag ex]Knses,.' 
but withoat yielding vaj profit to the govern* 
ment. It is net in aito aento a of taxa* 
tion ; Uor, on the other hand, m it chanty ) it is 
for the good of the insurers, for toCm to adopt 
or reject at their pleasure. ' ’ 

We will now describe briefly toe other 
part of the scheme, the ipfautkg of Mecred 
^uuitiesi 0. D., about same age as A. .B., 
is employed at a trade whito will tml upon his 


at the age of sixty. He feds how beridactal it. 
woidd be, and how it would free km fimm 
anxious care abont his declming years, if he 
could look forward to a little in toe shape of 
annuity or superannuation albwauoe. He may 
perchance have heard of some friendly sodeto' 
which such matters are teaUy managed jn* 
diciously and honestly: be may have known 
feUo w-workmen who nave soffewd by the mal- 
admiiiistralion of other of these eodeHei} or 
he my bare known and thought little about the 
subject until now. He goes to a money order 
office, and obtains a fonn of application. He 
has to fill up a list of questbns with appropmte 
answers, not nearly so numerous and uujumitive 
as those rektiug to life insurauee ; because, for 
obvious reasons, the grantors of an annuity have 
no interest in the grantee bdim a long liver, but 


amoinit. He' bh^ puttoase, 1^ a sinifo 
ment to tbe outset, an immeffitoe Itoi tUim& 
ef any amount between foup pOmub and 
pouaoa psar annum ; to bi^u to foeeive jlncxt 

,aad to fotoimie to teoeito it 

■" izffiasc, byumi^^pf^tofiat;, 

, Of any amcntol.htouwtoi one 

pound and fi% poundii ^unmfoii^ tobei^ toa 


ratoec the contrary. In foot, be has to say no- 
thing at all about hm bea^ or cwmlatutimi, his 
family or antecedents; his answmu are toiefiy 
needed for idmiUfieation, to show thto Ck B. is 
really C. D. and no (me else, and that toe amnuty 
shall be paid to the proper G.D.imly. Hehtonot 
to answer many tronolesome questioaBi, not to 
submit to any medical examination ; and thcR- 
fore the transaction is alt<^eitfaar mc ne p leaBi^ 
than one relating to life insurance. • W^ lhe 
form k iUled up^ he takes it to the num^ordw 
ofiloe keeper, who at once teausiute it to tbe 
postmaster-general, iu a maaacr exactly pre- 
scribed for the gukknoe of the (ffid^ If 
toe. postmaster-gmieral is satiffied Wrlto the 
answers and the certificates forwardsd % toe 
proposer, be ksnss a policy or contraiot. for 
an annuity, to be grtotted and gutoastited 
by tbe National Debt Gcmmitsionelm to the 
proposer. 




ocrfRia 
onudifion 
sliall m 
chase, bgr > 



W piWMm. So wt^ par. 
IMfitapntt daring ft term of 
St ]Hfij oOKHint oetvetw. fonr 


yt^f'i^^uaenj, monixii;, torttugnuy, or weeur, 
tktia^a PMcified nambw of years, a monthly jJ. 
lowtooe of any amount, between lour shillings 
and ibar pounds per month, to commenoe 
iuttodiateiy alter the ceMition of those psy- 
menle. 0^, finally, he may purchase any of 
the abore.njuned kinds of annuity with a pro* 
vieo of a different kind. Insteaa of a«eeln^ 
that no part of the purehase.inoney shall in 
any tffWt be returned, he stipulates that, if he 
dies before the annuity beoomes due, all the 
premhim paid up to that time shdll be returned 
to his representatiTes; and also that, at 'any 
time daring his life, and before the annuity be- 
comes due, he may, at his choice, hare the whole 
of his payments returned to him, but without 
interest. 

It win at once be seen that C. D. has a very 
wide tUnge offered to him, within the limits of 
winch he may make his choice ; and it will be ap- 
parent to any one lliat the amount payable for the 
annuity will depend cm the conditions attached to 
it—- especially as to whdher he may have bis pi e- 
niiums returned whenever he likes, and the 
policy cancelled. As rules are often made more 
inteliigtble by spmfio examples, we will select, 
from ue tables just issued, cases that would 
apply C. P., who we are supposing will be 
twenty-five next birthday; if no bo older or 
younger, the same prlncqile would operate, but 
the premiums payable would be different in 
aoiount. Cl.. B., believing that he can lay by 
eight shtUings per calendar month (about three- 
peniMhl^thiag per day) for the purchase of a 


deferred annuity, and willing to hope that he 
oan do this until he is fifty-uve years old, finds 
ihat he oan, after that ago, obtain a monthly 
allowance of one pound eighteen shillings and 
nmepenee for the rest of his life, equivaTent to 
nine akilKngs and sixpence per week, or twenty- 
three pounds rive shillings annum. Observe 
—if his fellow-workmen are in the habit of 
jinking two quarts of beer pet day each, and 
if he w^ be content with one quart, the saving 
will jUst about purchase this annuity of twenty- 
tbree pounds rive shilUnge per aunnm, to com. 
menee wheil he is rifty-five years old, and to be 

S aid to biaa monthly as long as he hvos. If 
0 resolves to keep on his monthly premiums 
until the ngs of sixty, then bis deferred annuity 
will be three ppoi^ three shillings and fivepence 
per month, or thhtyi-eigbt pounds one sUuli^ 
per annum; ia4 tf to the age of sixty-five 
(wliifih few men would, however, do), then the 
kauuity would be so large as five pounds eight 
shilUngs Sind tenpence pep mouth, or sixty-five 
pc^dx six shilUttgi enmun. But tf he 
thuiks be should hke to to be laxy at 
1%, .Pit to begin to xeqetve imtemi of pay. 


betinp (feund fbur iWiihe end threwewee pdf 
mehtb, or fourteen pounmi eleven phv 

nnauin. Remember, peme of these jtnmihms ere 
returnable to lam in anyeveht, nor to his vepre- 
sentotives, ff be dies bwore thoanmiHy becomes 
due: aborud he require those farther privUeges, 
be will have to pky higher premianMi the etaot 
amount of which will oe epmihled ia lables now 
under prepanttioo, but not yet publiahed. Ifen- 
folk may or may not be gUa to know IhMt 
women are likely to outlive them, os have « 
greater expectation of a» jamtoiieO' 
offices call it. A woman-annuitant is likely to 
bother the govenunent office for a longer ^mn 
than a man-anquitant : and therefere she ie to 
receive rather a smaller annoity than he, be- 
Cause there is a probability of her eiQoyiiig it 
for a greater number of years. For mstanot^ 
C. B. can obtwn an annuity of one pound 
eighteen shillings and uinepcnce per month, 
under one of the suppositions above named ; but 
his wife, if of the same age as himself, could 
only obtain one pound eleven shillings and foniv 
pence. There is more probabiliU that toe will 
one day be a widow than he a widower, that toe 
will still be a olaimani on the govenunent wlm 
tier spouse is dead and gone ; aud therefore this 
must necessarily affect the tabulation of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It may be that C. D. 
comes into possession of some mrmey at the 
age of twenty-five, and is willing to lay it out 
m buying an annuity for himself that sliall 
commence at fifty-five. If his little fortune 
amounts to sixty pounds, he can buy with 
it an annuity of twenty pounds per annum, to 
commeuce when he is fifty-five years old, and to 
continue for the remauider of his life ; be will 
have no further payments to make, abr any 
other trouble in the matter. If he decides that 
his annui^ shall commence earlier or later thp 
the age ot fifty-five, it will bo less or greater in 
amount, for the same payment of sixty pounds., 
Or it may be, that he 'would rather pay by 
annual instalments than either by monthly in- 
stalments or in a lump sum. The goeerambni> 
will accommodate him in this as in the Othto 
instances ; if bp will, beginning at twenty-rive 
years of age, pay three pounds ten sliiUti^ p«r 
annum until he is fifty-five, he will then receive 
an annuity of twenty pouma per yCar fer Um 
rest of bis life ; and if he re8olveB.braTe]y to pay 
on until he is sixty instead of fifty-ftvet; htM 
annuity to commence ut sixty would be as much 
ns thirty-two pounds a year. purcNto to 
immiiaU annuity is a course not Hlu^ to ns 


immetHaU annuity is a course not Hke^ to bis 
followed by a young mam with beanh «to 
strength to back him; and thensfoto wb'vriU 
not sa^se C. B*. to rio anything of this 
kind. But if, at the ago of fuy) sixty, a 
man rinds himself in possession of two Imndtod 
pounds in eaeb, he can wito it purtoase an 
annuity of about twenty pounds a yotoi to 
hfetfrin immediately; and to oouUnuO' to to 
he lives. • ‘ ' 

Ail tffis, when onee twdtotolto; U 





Jkim vAXTiomm. 

to «n «ttMlc X will aj, f^ut, «« 
hang tha h genteel penon 

mB|eiibtie|jr oww X beve iMonprerenled this 
sei^ from wittkeeiitig e pantotnime : which has 
been « ge«A ^kpiwiiiitmeat to me. for I lore a 
paal«»UB& end oea eoWone »s heortiW as any 
idx^t*d« Itbaae for the hoUdays. H^erer, 
OB X hare been aliie to gratify my eyes and 
my ears by lii^iog to the jokes sod witnessing 
the prauks of the rarious performers, I hare 
eodearoared te -make asoeads to myself, as far as 
possiUe. by boyiug the books of the openings 
and reading tbem here, guieily by my toside: 
wheie yon may picture me, if you choose, with 
my ngnt foot swatiied in flannel and resting on 

. nti.. .11 -i. -t I 


a stool. The little books, in ail sorts of briglitly' 
coloured coyers, are on the table beside mo now 
— witb tbe bottle of oolebicum — and I purpose, 
not being in pain iomight, and consequently not 
in ill humour, to review a few of them for the 
beneilt of those v/h<v like myself, hive been laid 
up and Twevented from visiting the theatre. 

The first hook X lay my hauil upotr is Mr. 
Byron’s Haymarket extravagouza of the “Pnn* 
eoss Springtime, or the Envoy who Stole tbe 
King’s Daughter,” founded on a story by the 
Countess d’Anois, with which, no doubt, many 
of my readers aru familiar. King Kokoloram, 
” monarch of a kingdom which should be ‘right 
in’ the middle of the map, but has somehow 
been left mtf* is congratnlati^ himself and his 
court on the birth of an heir. Thus speaks King 
Kokoloram : 


Tliough we^re for years been foroed to weer a wig, 
Onr orown at length has got a little heir; 

That Is to say, an heiress, snob a pearl. 

In foef onr little ’air's a little curl. 

The hawuily of the author here Is to bo com- 
mended. Wim a long remembrance of much joke* 
work in hair, one might have expected the sub* 
jeot to bo eomplptfey oombed out. The king re* 
gsrds the birth of gn heir as an ere, and says so 
with empbasiB ; whereupon the queen, 
knowing her husband’s weakness, and hts fa* 
Toutito ipkei^ ‘gives him the cue to ilie them 
off. What's an eia ?” she says, as if she hadn’t 
had a niM.nd|» edtumlion. sno didn’t know all 
the hsad^ words in the dictionary! The 
uaioinu answer oi^tbe king to sneh a silly ques- 
tion woidd have hMm "Iwo’t try to make your- 
self out a greater fool than yon are, my dear 
but, of ODurs^ lit wsa nil arranged between 
ihomt just like bru^ng in tbe oaudlps in the 
midst of a discussion to enable some ono to say 
that u light hod been thrown on the subject. 
So the kmg, after the queen hss*f aid bn " ««,” 
says immewtely that he is a ‘TierMer,” and tiiat 
he feels n fbrii), because it is his first 


ift the pwt ; whioh Ipda 
pttt% lidkabostt the thus : ' r 

IflMl Jojr to Me (bs bifimt bits Its wriitSi 
tabs a light refootion off Its fists, 

Or off its oOrt-whsel sack of paint a part: 
l%us dinlcg npoB wheel— bem-»-4 la earf. 

Against this punning mceroise, fiW niay,! think, 
write "benst” but the exBlamsli0nol4heking, 
whed the nurse says that Ui« ^ild lias two 
teeth coming, is open to the efaarge of want of 
novelty. The kii^s exclamation, Ineedscaroelj 
mention, was ” By /” The royal infant is 
threatened by the evil power of t& enedisater 
Oarabossa, and her aoxioos, though royal, 
parents consult «s to Ihe best means of hiduig 
their jewel. To guard her from assauUs, the 




having possibly been found impracticable for the 
purpose, i he Princess is locked up iu a tower, 
where each heavy door being iarrea, she dcclt^ 
it is mucii too bar^d; an observation with which 
liic (lercoptive reader will no doubt agree. Tlus 
Princess is shut up in a pitch-dark tower, and 
lonsts to see the light; for, as she says to her 
Abiffait, she is getting a big girl (do you takef) 
and ougiit not' to be treated so sbamefnlly at 
her time of life. She makes a hole, sees the 
light streaming in, and says, “Hoon^/” 
Alter thi", Fanlarinet comes to propose to the 
Princess. He u struck all of a heap at the sight 
of her beauty, and says. 

Yes, like champigne whose force no striog can stop 
She has a phh that most i<rodaoe a pop. 

Upon uhich the King declares that the cUam- 
pagiu: simile is of lore Aedaratorg. 

The Princess, after a very short and summary 
courtship, runs away with Kanfarinct, and re- 
pents at her leisure. Fanfarinct calls her a 
"lubber,” and Ote protests that she is not his 
lubber, but his wife. They are in a wood toge- 
ther, hungry, and the Princess finds lu a tree a 
iioneycomb, which she says, as it was called by 
bees and found m a tree must surely be 
trercull. 

I put out my hand for another lit tie book, and 
take up Mr. Blanchard’s Drury Lano Panto- 
mime of " Hop o’ my Thumb,” which opens in 
tbe orthodox manner, with a number of demons 
weaving evil spells against the party who is 
eventually to be made happy by the aid of a 
good fairy. Okriki (is the author aware of the 
remote etymology of this word ?) and his demon 
cobblers are at work upon a pair of seveudeague 
boots for the wicked Ogre. The dark scene 
and the dark doings are cUspelled by the appear- 
ance of tho Man in the Moon, who introauoes 
the signs of tbe Zodiac and the planets, and 
combines amusement with lessons on astronomy 
and general acienee. Orion is an Irishman, 
whose brogue is aeoounied for by his living la, 
an atmosplusee **so Tipperee^a audbiNug 
the Ifigfaest eoDsteUaitien, jda, can't; of course^ 
find one move iigietiek. Then "Actinia, tbe 
active priaciple ef the stdar ny,” appoara, fol- 
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tOfMlMiidl? 


lowed by * 
trhieh vutf 


dblilM < 


ilMf4)A <Wl& f^kmias plibbltM In a bmok, 

oliw, ttod Aowed tlw fish tbe l»ok ; 
the tide left {tools about the sands, 


Kent wA ealled b iny golden ny, 

jHMtirdiwg as nasty ugly things avay> 
fiottetbtes I peeped in at a schoolroom door, 
Atedlag a streak of snnlight o’er ftie door ; 

Ton should have seen bow heads uneasy tnrned, 
'iVaat thoughts of crkhot, dtc. 

Wb/ did ai^lsTS show tho fish Ihe hook, 
Beohuse, I suspect, of the pidnfal neeessiiy ^ 
"biook’*. SttDgleam, and the Man in 
Hoob, combine to protect Hop o' my Thumb 
from the Ogre, and the Man in the Moon 
having modestly and inetruotively avowed that 
he borrows his light from the son, proposes to 
act another problem right, viz. the “nndnlatiug 
thoQzy of U^t." 1 can fancy an old gentleman 
jwf asleep ui the boxes, having, at this point, a 
dfuamy idea that he is at the Polytechnic, 
ihdeBlmg to Ptiofe&sor Pepper. 

It is to be regietted that the author, in the 
next scene, sbomd have dropped from the higher 


1 have dropped from the higher 
realms of poetry into the internal regions of 
pumiing. But, ^rhaps, he only intended to 
show that Daddy Thnmh was a very weak-minded 


person, when he made him remark, 

A toakiitff afternoon it's turning out, 

And so can Tiny tell you. I've no doubt. 

this is a sad descent from the " acUve prin- 
ciple’* and the undulating tiieoi y.” It is Uomer 
noddiim and tumbling headforemost into the 
soot and cinders. Yet there are not many puns 
in this pantomime. In a very long speech the 
Ogre has only two, and bo wouldn’t have had 
those, but for the happy circumstance that he 
wts (mering from a cold in bis head. 

Tss! finrl lol fum! you thought I couldn’t catch 

yo»» 

Ivt no UM hiding — I’m a looking — oteSsm ! (sneers) 

hsd 

DeVsiopiag, what doctors would express, 

Admass tissue — ^tishow! (snsess) to excess ! 

Oh, yes, there*s another, Almut to seize the 
Jiesaant^ he observes : 

J9lal by his knees I might take cold of him. 

1 dbstain fixna using italics, and put this as 
« imnds for the ingenious. 

o* my Thumb fimh* tbe Ogre asleep, and 
stmila onto of Ins seven-league boots. 

Kerv <^i it I eottld be quietly there ereeping, 
had tidBS dbs hoots off while the Ogre's sleepiug! 

|r iihuDKiMS. Jasttiylt h'tdks an plessadtiM great 
g* toseeti; , 

And 1^ to see thtir oddities taken off. 
h H«I^bs Is nasovecu— it’s «»— it fits ns too ! 
ll<||lj|rtin«ths^ he wakes. It’stms, 
l^mhoo|s,do Mvws leagues, X may sappow 
f&ns imd a luitf win dp-~B(> Hop, here gees I 

BeUmUSeaBy, MtnuomkaUy, and irithmdt^ 


it' mast ^ itdm^tedfMusMhit «Rth«r is 

smysiMirEdet The ffindt «li^ by 

the lufft the sttthw pidMltiito 'df ^ ann*s 
vays UH-X forget what exa^, boh % hffremo 
drmbt that ^e author hds noenxailKiiy dclt^ed 
it} and up to this period of ^eov^ it is an 
undisputed fact that the moie|y m adven is 
three and a half. Thoa we hava'.ihatiuoUon 
blended vrith amnsement, vrith an aQommy not 
genmUy displayed by anMutfs who aiteWipt to 
popularise sotMoe. 

Tbe next little bo6k beiu^ a eomid^ pro- 
gramme of the Christmas psttduoUoa ai the 
Mngham Theatre enables os da aemmh the 
paatomine of the East with thatof Ihe Wdit. 1 
may remark generally of tbe Eaat-end pantombK, 
that it is onoraeterised by thole peoaliwritiee 
which ate said to be an etement of stRmgth in 
tbe writings of the immortal 8bakespaare--<a bold 
defiance of rhythm, a rugged foroe of expression, 
and a great emnestne&s of purpose. Mr. Towers, 
the author of Goody Two Shoes,*' is animated 
by the spirit of the censor momm. Hear bow 
fearlessly ho lashes imposture : 

They wou’t believe in the rope trick, nor any of the 
others, 

Her my Yankee tikksters the Davenport brothers, 
Who came from America full of cbu<^ and grin, 
’To think bow they’d take poor John BuH in; 

Bat the peojile now won't tolerate swindling, 

At the bore idea away he’s dwindling ; 

Bnt m be revenged— this hen eld hone it a 
knachhr, 

But in returns won’t 1 give him Uuiker- ‘ ^ 

The men of the East ettn be merry as well as 
wise. Jokes upon tobacco tun through this pan- 
tomime like a verbal fugue, mid oome in every 
now and then in a most pleaang manner. In 
the very next pi^e the pe^le are told to stand 
a little backer, which provokes a retort ns to 
“ short cut ’* and " returns.’* It m^t 1m ob- 
jected that tobacco, as a subject for jo1cd$, has 
found its way into tho East rather late in the 
day ; but it must be remembered tha^ as tebapOo 
came originally ixom the Ear West, it would an- 
turallv reach tbe East last, and be the more 
vatuea for bei^ so lottf on the ww. 

Homer glorined the heroes whofougfht under 
the walls of Troy; the pantomime pc)et of the 
East glorifies toe British heroes who have 
fought and bled for the honour pf Mr enuntty 
in the prize ring. The villidn of the pieoe, one 
Rubieuttdsplite, who dsesn’t fight ikir, but 
*' puts on M hug,” is denonneed as 

like Jee Obbun, who aeveir meant p fighti 
He came here titinking to rule tbs *P9m 
With a coward heart covered with TSmae boast. 

If he’d have fought Jem Haeci tho' Onoe tihey had 
a doubt oi him, 

As the Irish say, JemwoHldhavelcbMkedaattisepaus 
out of him. 

The pfiet rises with 1^ theme, and ronseslhe 
ratriotism of Wluieehape) with thebe stltriag 


IPbet nation in ti» werid smi ymt taSh (a me ting, 
Te fight nuft slippers as Shyers, Mao^ and Sing; 
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Or, 40 nw 41111, m$A Vt fmAopiilk,^ 

m 1^1^ flf *S(M GaMwOft Wofllr Md 

OvlMtwgbMii, alt nan af fama to U(|^, 

WJ^o irotdd Uglit to Uta lasWtbaa i^va in (he^'d 
Kmnar dia. 

OBudu^ii^ diaUeit of this passage is 
to Utah nith the most eticting seo- 
tittuKsla irhi«h hweoes We befiaeathed to as for 
keeping alive ihe flune of patriotian. “JSnglaad 





eras the list aigw of the heroic Nelson. “Up 
t^lMcds, and at, ’em 1” was the stimulating ob- 

r aldoa of the Doke of 'Vreuin^u, on 

of Waterloo : the noet of the oan- 


the <rf Waterloo ; the poet of the pan- 
thmhne aof a» with equal epigrammatic force : 

Bogland am has, and aver vrill, 

StMd forsmosi in every fistic mill 

If OBJ hypercritical person should object to the 
grammar, I beg to rcmiad him of a simtiar 
poetic lioenoe in the great xmtional lyrie, The ; 
Death of Nelson : 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s bay 
We law the Frenchmen latf. 

Comparisons will be found to be exceedingly 
odious. I beg therefore to request the hyper- 
cHtio — using a favourite location of the poets 
under consideration — “to shut up.” We must 
be carefnl how wo accuse a p'Yt of being 
obscure. The fault may be with ourselves. 
Onir shallow understanding may not be able to 
sonad the depths of his prmundity. Many 
passages in Browning are a pnezle to ordinary 
understaadlngs. So probably will be the follow 
ing dialogue from the work of Mr. Towers. 
It oceots after a dance t 

SwUiSUBFUCK I'm cooked. 

RtnuODltnseuxz. STonsense, you old Cramp. 

Bosur. Oat yo« wen hooked, 

Ooonx. j^iaU 1 fetch the atomach-pump ? 

SwxiMta. Gone, you minx, do somethmg, and don’t 
gSM. 

Rou. Ko doubt you we wet to j'our very stays. 

The address of Kubicundspiitz to Goody is an 
example of that foroe of langui^ which is ever 
a lihainctnristic of superior gemus. 

Sear. What, go and desert me~{nr two pins I’d 
datlier, 

Jast as X hsR bsgdn to prefer you to your rioter. 
Becwwayw’re i£inp,.«ne a man needn’t firown upon, 
fiameth^ tp catrit hold of, and lots to sit down 
upon. 

Lo^ topics are allnded to in a most encou- 
raging manner. Aa» for example, where Radian- 
tiaa, the good wry, observes i 

I tow with tdtoatoe iho great iaisrest the Frinoe of 
WMeshas sihown 

In laytag, etUbmxm wing of the LoBdon Hospital, 
the mandatitoHMoiio. 

Alter a pfaMgyricobhospiitala, which Badiantina 
thii^ “are our grea^^ upbleBt institutions . 
W* a ^aoeM oomplunent is paid to royalty : 

Jttoeiatog on ear ptiOto a thoasand hleeslngi rather, 
Who is following tiie steps, of hb latosntad father. 


SqeinlphgMtoiBiuitOT , 

Anefhir gieto miA aehle thing be «tte 
totoerile^peatlng-heasnaetur the realty poor. 

The meanest man can new get dinnerr, Uke ntlwm 
eanathome^ 

■find mast can now begot, where before It wm m- 
known. 

A beggar is olvilly treatoli it iaahomefor distress, 
Ko writer here onoges, or bows te the dress ; 
Sooeess to the founders, for ’tip a blessing real, 
Where for 4|d. you can get a nearly maaL 

Nor do the anomalies and inooBsiaiencies of the 
law escape observation and eensure.. With re- 
ference to the Yelvertoh case, .and the state of 
the Scotch marriage law, we have the following 
sound and sensible remarks ; 

If I were a queen, without mnrii jaw 
I’d do away with that disgrace, the Scotch marriage 
law. 

The English people fed disgust intense, 

For ti)e Scotch uuirriage law is a libel on honour and 
sense. 

This sentiment docs equal honour to tlm poet*s 
head and heart, and 1 trust his cxiuoisms 
will bear fruit in the shape of petitions to 
parliament fer an amendment of the law, 
numerously signed by the inhabitants of White- 
cliapel. 

Do not imagine that the poet of the East 
cannot make puns. Listen to this : 

Poison with mussels, man, and make it work, 

I’m good at mussels man as any Turk. 

r do not say this is a plagiarism ; but take 
the liberty of leminding the author, that The 
Traveller in Spile of llimseir, when asked to 
torn Mussulman, replies that he has no ob> 
irction ; being a wvil at all kinds of fish. 


jrction ; being a devil at all kinds of fish. 

Again : 

I’m a devil now, the most precocious, 

And of fire the most Jfrweiotis (ferocious). 

lb will be obMrved that the author explains tins 
nun — apologises, as it wore, for it ^ but 1 have 
known West -end authors commit a similar 
offence and brave it out, without apoh^orany 
expression of contrition whatever. In the East, 
however, pans ore subordinated to the higher 
purpose of shooting folly as it flies j showing 
rice her own image, virtue her own featnrea, fte. 
Tbns in “ St George and the Dnwott, or, Eutfle- 
quin and the Seven Champions of Christ^om," 
at the Pavilion, the author breaks away impa- 
tieutly &om some efforts at pan-makings Witih 
wliich he evidcntlj took little pains, to oonmcmt 
upon the evils inmeted upon ^ community by 
(he maottgoment of banks. It is St. Geoagn 
who observes 

1 almost wish that J had stay'd at home, 

And not lor Egypt thus set out to roam. 

Yet people I see on ril faaoxis their fortune maktog. 
This leads me to the subject of the Leads baw 

breaking: 

It is a generaltcoroplamt a^nst the oensoie of 
morals that they gird at the vices aaid shnrt* 
comings of eodety without making'gay attofiipt 
to sliggest a remedy; but this u a dnuge 
which cannot be brought against the aotht^ of 


St, GI«o)m «)|i| iiiM* til ilus 

oeedni^ tteSSlS^tSto Bwr ¥ 

pcotseMtil #M0ti«!ef la IAm fetuia. 

# DmHtll uriU cet i^MuvbolAwt 


l^ail^r, Mr« Gfaeatluuiitj evidentl; k bin 
llii^ f(kl jaMpae$ pubBing, and seems di0p<»6d 
tiB .^%eVvdcB it, as may bo gathered from tUo 




SkpnMO. Ho grlovoa bSeaBM his youngojit boro 
bdead, 

jLttd c(n his ftithsr's fbetiDga In his eyes are read, 

$iH’ tlMy die red with crying. 

Sabba. On the tnomeftt'i spnr, 

He maltes a pan of road, and terms it t ed ^ j ^ 

I aotice that the good fairies are generally the 
persona entrusted with the review of things in 
general. Benevoleata, St, Geoige’s good lairy, 
is grieved to kara > 

Ameriro sdll keeps up her civil strife, 

Booklw of the nantott sacrifice of life. 

Atw Zdncoln, too, as was generally expeUed, 

Hm, by a large majority, as ptesident been re- 
Olocted. 

Z«ot’o hope he'll adopt some mote pacidc pi in, 

And prove to be a aker, if not a sadder man. 

Let’s hope so, indeed. And I am suio evoiy , 
r^ht-aiinded person mil cordially ]oiu m ihej 
hopes which aie expressed in what iolluws. ! 

Some large commercial failures too there’s hten, 

The ivoTst of which I hope tUo’ vc have seen, 

?or, at this festive season of the year, 

Folks rather want their padding, beef, and beer. 

There are many things in this jianloniime, 
which, as 1 read, cause me to ugict that 1 did 
not seethe performance. I am suie I should 
haw greatly enjoyed a break-down dance by the 
Whole of the Seven Cliampions of Christendom. 
It is St George who says bcfive they begin : 

, That’s right ; T am for life and bustle. 
So yon who are for lighting, walk lonnd and show 
your muscle. 

The now Standard pantomime of “ Dame Dur- 
ddn,” the author of which modestly conceals hi> 
napiet opens w Uh the usual diiTiculty as to the 
eboW of a subject fora pantomime. Professor 
jhn^etson and the Bavenpoit licotheis enter, 
ffliljl ithfiro is some talk respecting them between 
ttTo characters whose names, not mentioned in 
the list ot the dramatis personcs, are abbreviated 
into “Chr,” and '• Eol.” Says « air,” : 

Frofes^ Anderson and the Davenport Brt then. 

Tfa<7 can’t the ghost ofi>antomime rake, 
we, want the reality, not the manifestation days. 
Ha^ IQisre t what subject have y ou hit on ? 

** Chr.Y? niMwer to this seems to be rather ir- 
xekrnnt: 

I st^pees tbey^been to boardlng-sehool at Brigh* 
ten. ‘ 

“They** is a Tciy vague word lisre; but evi- 
itailW ioilidfff/ hnsa^t ikea to boarding-spiiool > 
U 'f&igbton. As nttumd motal lessons, and 
ocKirGriittcetf on publie affaire, this anonymous ^ 


smtiliid' pkngps its ittwiv ^ 9t0t lively 
duljeot that mfJiof* h/k 'jmijbim Jpen is the 
Anhmdeatt ’mtr. Some nd«iM !||Wii|d» may 
mrSe a passage in histoty hjt inr^|yh|>|| m 
fg^wlng lines. It is Ameiiisli^’%mi|!l^ 

Ukom Soitibem port Tve tented ferib) ' 

Ton don’t know nn, autd wake Ibat edUiMAliin, 

PeWB* wenki have nomS If We'A bad teodgeStlnBi 
Tet the time wiQ come whehi hand In baiA t 
The South ehall hav» aTobse jutelidF hielimdt 
Come, Britanoia, own yon M« to hlataint . 

Let reoognitton oofee eotm td ssve nntvwnmbsrsd 
sl^ 

Britannia, as if she liad taken her otthAMhii 
Earl Russell, artfully avoids of eham^hlg 
the subject and the sepne. ^nnii^ k far- 
sued with great subtlety and elaboration ait tiie 
Standarf, os you may judge by Dame Dardan’e 
injunctions to her sons : 

Come, get to vorJt ; hoie’t the time ? Why it’s teoi 
I declare. 

Bobby, if you don’t work in work-ltottrs, you’ll go to 
the vwlhouse, 

I wonder if the Standard author had been poep- 
iiiff over the shouWer of the Draiy Lane author ? 
M ul says, “ This is my pht* to which the kuig 
leplics : 

P/iy/iicul]y speaking, and a strong one too. 

Where’s my- child, the princess ? Atchew (»»st»s). 

The author’s Southern proclivities are strong. 
}le makes Boh sny 

rn join the erew of a FecUral man-of-war, 

One of those bi.ii e chaps w ho are sot of the dghtidg 
sort, 

And capture vessels by treachery in a nentr^ port. 
They boast the captured Florida, the forfrit pf the 
hour. 

Because they knew the neutral port hOlonged to A 
weaker power. 

Let iiiciccommend tins succinct manner of put- 
ting the case to the notice of members of 
parliament. Some of llicnti, I have no doubt, 
will one of these d.iys fill a column with the 
statement which the pantomime poet has ex-, 
picssed in two lines. 

from the New Standard !I1ieake iu Shore- 
ditch to fler Majesty’s Theatre in the Ittay- 
maikct. In looking thiough the pantomittio of 
f be ” Liob and the Unieom,” TL miss attogetiier 
the earnestness of purpose which dintitt^iBhos 
the pantomimes of the JEast* There is onl^ one 
sentimental passage. Mare 1 heard sometSdug 
like it before, or aid I ili Sam it f 

A hero f Just so. He who takes a speon 
Ur pocket-baiidkerohief, poor Inekleas ooott. 

Is but a wretched thief whom peoj^ spSTn ; 

Hut those who slanghtci crowds, destrsf and bum, 
Who rob wholesale, and deeimatis d towih * 

Are heroes worthy bomsge and renowb. 

This style of irony so ndnees j^hkhi^er, that 
the East would reject it ti ith fCikmi Tod mvft 
hit out sliaightforward %e IgR 

shoulder in Whiteeknpel. Lfft tU one hoW tfcM 


pnns are poli^ied up for me Oedsloiractlb (e$‘ 
queut Cl s or Her Majesty’i? Vm «i|^ 
tor a husband'. - * 




(AmMwUIiiMwm.] 






A4»a«tMM«V4Jl4tortU<M««^ m 

Mine i» a vftH wMeb nnbotiif 
Uy tu> j^Vu, tip pm epmtt, 

JiMM <M«’t enlf « A^r drnmt, 

A«e«»)w(«» 1% baiol' tbstn «U, 

Halt kmai PciM, and M oa&'t give a bavl, 

Nov iiiit ai <W!9 or of (be enter- 
UuntttAKd fponded on eW^obl aobieets. Her- : 
e«tes awl Owf^ala/* hy Mr. Broogb, and 
"Onpid and Invididt” bjMr- Buraano. The 
aatbfir ef tbe Imdr aeema to have exhauMied ' 
ibd twAaing oapabiUtiea'of mere Etiglnb, sinoe 
Jte freqWmUy nnda it convenient to operate 
umA the lAah» the Greek, the German, and the 

FMMiak laaiMtsimui. 


Bbre ift a speoimeu of the fuiniv dog’a Latin 
jokea; 

So, Kaxs, yniil' eondncti all who toe it, tbink low, 
Boik<i give a nini, hw trick, and bint a vinc’lo. 

Gapid aaja ; 

I am the fly in amber— wretched tno! 

Arcadee amber— what am I to do? 

Another, the subject being teeth . 

Repeat ottr werda I Tear fan at ni pray poke-rwe 
'nbougbt teeth tnu not a subject for cAfw quoque. 
Ihe One old standard witticism follows, as a 
matter of course : 

Danghtora, stop thU, come! 
Yottli drop year teeth and hold yonr jaw, by ffum. 

Given " teeth,” to describe the whole circle of 
jokes in counexion with them, and you anive .it 
” gum.” Qu(m} erat demonstrandum. 

A melting allusion to all Greece ruuning down 
.isgfease does when it's hot.recals the fond conun- 


drum of our youth. Why is the wick of a candle 
like ? !ldhe Eighi Mountain is meutioneu to 
lustify Mars in saying that he has been ri^i- 
larly done, and an um and a whole set of tea- 
things are brought in to enable the same cha- 
racter to remark, “One so enjoys tea uhea one 
i«»m it.” (The um and tea-thmgs taken away 
immediately.) 

AErencfiyoke: 

‘^nm* you hate, there's one thing worse— «»»«. 

A German. : 

It is tho truth I state, 

And thnogh but two, they are the tiro for Aafe, 

Is't'thni yon reckon up these sisters mtnh 

^y MUt I don’t, so add in Gorman, nrua. 

Ha 1 bereis a Turkish, joke. “ My kiss mot 
ai^** nays IPsydae. Cupid, “ Too late.” Theu 
Psyche ( 

AiiMnaS* M Turks saty, I’m resigned to fate. 

Tlie teaj^ess^ of this author to explain any 
recondite tuhmkms not patent to the ordinary 
underdthiMing, ia highly to be commended. 

ItomtaM bs^d that “ Eeronles andOmphalo” 
is destUtite of a hi^ purpo^, since we find the 
author oQinblaiCig Amnsciiiont wiHi instruction 
ifli «n e%t to teaeh tim proper pronunciation of 
wfmt ft^ws we have a specimen of 
phHhellttue: 

Kiiaft %stb<»»y iHtmd. bsoeet. 

OKJAstAs. Opolt easy piUasei 


SMoi naming bos pppe. 

i^lnesalas, whate’ertbssidklK^ 
MasQSttt,but«hewitYAossehe(eoolia * 
Prodn^himl 

Ana. Sttange soch tangnage in Hit clreU i$. 

Unpja. This dMe in Proddoa him then 
Uaradet. 

There are some very neat puns in this piece, 
but I doubt if they were worth (he making. A 
good pan, perfect in all Ks parta, has muen the 


aonures ns point ana ingenuity. A baa pun, 
one of the outrageous sort, has the dimet of a 
stroke of humour. The listeniM' roars at iU 
As a specimen of verbal jugglery, the foUowhtg 
is perfect in its way : 

Mbkcurv. I’re Hstcula caQed hers. 

You doubt the Chorus’ right to Interfere 

To lure him back? You re srrong! If bet I ail^ 

Upon tl»e Cborua, eiyJt to lure J'U lay! 

1 know it’s lightful ere that claim 1 back; 

To win 1 must be rightjul e'er FU whack. 

The Cliorus is a riddle, solve it, trj- to, 

If ever Cbaros iohl a riddle I do f t , 

Wliafcrei opinion we ma.y haveoftheliteraiy 
value of these productions— I am speaking, of 
course, of those of tlie West-end — let us ask: 
Why are the wcli-skilled lively young men who 
puzzle them out condemned to wnte our bur- 
lesquea and pantomimes, while the unskilled dull 
dogs aio nearly always selected to write our 
conicdics and dramas ? 


, HIGHLAND DEEE 

As the day lengthened 

The cold strengthened 

in January 1SG5. The \i olf and sprout months, 
as the Saxons called, after their natural charae- 
turistics, the moons which Cluiatians 
January and February after Pagan dmties, ex- 
hibited all the signs of severe winters. Of these 
signs, none was more impressive to (he inugina- 
tiuus of those who realised it than the news that 
the red deer of the Highlands of Scotland had 
been driven by hard frosts, strong hurricanes, 
and blmdiug snow-storms, from tho uplands 
down to the lowlands in search of food. The 
wolves, which gave the first moon of the year its 
descriptive Saxon name, were exterminated 
about a century ago. Will the wila deer sub- 
sist ill their aucieut haunts for more thsn. 
onotlicr century? As for the Higlilmidem 
who lived by chasing the wOd deer and follow- 
ing the roe, they have, during the present 
ocutory, been more and more displaced by 
sliecp and grouse, and have left the misty moun- 
talna and purple lieaths “-to return no more.” 
List Januaiy and February, snow eluthiiig tim 
trees, and ioe covering even the moss on tbs 
bark, and the luAtens on the rocks intheHif^ 
land forests, the deer were compelled by hoa^ 
to rush dawn from the hills and soraps Im 
lurntra and gms in the snow-covered fism Ood 
meoimws., under the shadow of Bsu Mokh 
Dhui, a mountaui four tliousapd thr«s huni^ted 




Both kM* geaMe- 

lookinff giraffes, have « p^Mieas mojieasity £ar 
tramjiluaff. i^r keep^s vader tlieir ^^efeet. 
Wheainoldted by. & ike grao^ asd ^telj 
stag of the ims own kndwn to. allow the 
dog -to ootoc within xiMkoh, sftd then, bounding 
and' .4rnvntig bn loitr fert toga^hor; to alight 
upon tm dog's back alhl ihlaeh him toilas^. 

Thomas Latidhr tells an-amecdote in 
point : A fmend of -hi^ wkhmg to aketoh a dia> 
tank e^-C^OB’Sdt^rseaW hi«Mlf tmder 
a laa^'lifeekt '1^ Inrend of the park. Whilst 
bS! tnif id!ii«^ 7 ^.hns;fw^ his eketdi, he 'was 
ffieddei% alanj^'l^ hearing a huge stag pawing 
aid wd pyaeeing him.stoop tus royal 

hehAdf Imms aaid step 'slowly hack preparatory 
to'tdni^hig> Thmrs was not an instant to be 
lost; ^urowi^ down his sketch-book and draw* 
ii^ penoUs, the (dEdt^er stmrted up, sprang at a 
hettgh over h» head, and coiled himself in it. 


tinned to keep watch {aid ward over his prisoner 
in the tree for two or three hours. If, instep 
of being an hmoeent student of drawing, the man 
itf. the tree had been a stag*hanter, caught with- 
out dog or gon, there might hare been some 
poathnujustiee in this man-hunting by a stag. 
But the situation was very disagreeable to the 
etcher, the spot being lonely, relief unlikely, 
night etOtting on, and reinforcements of horns 
pos^e, or even a change of guard I At last, 
hotrever, the stf^ sulkily and slov/ly, but not 
withiiiiut a t^ckward glance, retired. The bunted 
man, it searoely be Sfiid, displayed once 
ntelo hia alacrity in picking up his drawing 


inateri^ and ms «^ly by scuing the park 
vian wittoui stem^ng to complete his sketch. 

'. Bdwiok recOras an experiment which William, 
Duke of Cumberiand, ^ade on the courage of the 
rpd deer. ''^Soine years ago the duke caused a 
tiger and a stag to he enclosed in the same area ; 
and' the stag made so bold a defence that the 
-tiger was at length <d)liged to give up.” 

red deer, or roebnek, is said, on the 
anthority - of Lelaad, to have been plentiful 
durii^ the reign of Hemy tiie Eighth, on the 
Qtimm IffiUs. In the rime of Queen Elisabeth, 
they were, stffl. found, says Tennant, after Dr. 

ht .riie mountains of Wales. Eor ocn- 
tasiR they have Been described as extinct in 
Snghmd^ apd -yet oni bf the peculiarities re- 
puted pE.^ Mttt severe winter is the chase of 
arad dear sjwklhBp.. This stag issupposed 
l^’Kjwp i^e hw W»^ the snow-storms, 

ScmlHid^- fin Eelnmaiy he was hunted by 
The huntsmen and 
hoottos Uaa 4 ipNmid run after him from New- 
bar|d{' jj^i^ to the Derwent, some milee below 
Mmtmi, where he gaw his purauers the slip by 
iddugfag into the lim.- He was afterwards 
seMT’^^^hP' weoda' ai. the be%hboatfaood of 
Odirie Howard, and thcpy iieems to ]»ve dtosan 
Bossal vfc^^ on rite J^nweal, a&hiit haunt. On 
W(^nesi|ii&'jrim ehthth^h^areh-da^ there was ^ 
a giK^^ft^gubhigof' sgni^ grimins, hnntan 


situl.'hOssdi^' or what is caUed a hoM 
Bmtihl Wood. ' Ths'Stag soon starts 'SwM^hiE'. 
ritelyWi'iad'thp ffeld {fftet him in 
-r^ haktiamn the humds harkii^' 

Ihp tpnid^Ey Was^ extrem and & 

sti^'^mwspra tbh j^ilway twenif. 

mimdieS a-head'pf the field. Only^oae hound of 
them ah' hhd been able to kei^'np with him. 
Farther on he would have takm shelter in a 
shed, but there chanced ri) Be two young fox- 
hounds in it, vriiich started himoff sgiim <Away 
once more ml went towards'riie sea. Tim stag, 
however, prior to reaching the sea, tntB^ 
towards tne Holdemess eiamtry, and alter 
skirting Wartre, was at Imigth paheddown by'. 
the dogs at Nunbumhoime, near liarketliefoh*. 
ton. Fifty miles in five hours and five'nuba^ 
is the estimated run of this stag finr its 
On the morrow he was conveyed back by traiB 
to Easing wold, and put into the deer-yara there. 
He is said to have looked little theVorse fm 
his fatigues, and is reserved for another rna on 
a future day. 

Fallow roe and ^ed deer are all kept to- 
gether in Scotch parks, and it is posifolc 
enough that one of the red sb^ may have wan- 
dered southw'ards as far as Xorkshire. If he 
has any national canniness in him, ho will find 
his way back ajniin, especiaUy if it be true that 
he once escaped by swimming ont to sea, until 
it was thought he was drowned, and if, as 
dleged, he has been fisiicd out of the sea four 
times. This red stag, a Samson in the sport he 
affords, i.s certainly a striking contrast to the 
poor creatures with horns tricked outin ribbons, 
which leap over tbc eastern esplanade of Bre- 
ton, or seek refuge in shops at Windsor. 

The red sta&r of Easingwold is not a wild, but 
a pork deer. Even the deer of Lochiel, but a 
few years ago, before the oak and pine forest at 
the foot of Loch Arkaig was cut down, the 
most numerous herds in Scotland, have lost 
somewhat of their wildness. A small wmxied 
island there has for ages been the burying- 
ground of the Camerons. And at early dgnva a 
pedestrian on the footpath along the lake, might 
sometimes get a glimpse of a s^iliml of rimae 
red deer, or startle from their Covert a pair of 
roe deer; but the truly wild deer must be 
sooglit for farther from the abodes of men. On 
the west coast, where roads there aie non^ and 
but few shepherds’ huts, near lakes such as 
lioch Aflrick and Loch Beneivman, sutxuunddd 
by the remains of ancimt pine forests, and w^ 
islands almost impemoas from the stennr of' 
trees, the dun deer are still numcross, cosfoiid- 
ing in hcfoditaiy feuds, as of yor^ with their 
natural enemies, the eagles. For. the red stag 
ij there at home, mui Iblack peaks on barmit 
rocks lowering above Black waves, foinisb tib 
brown eajries of these coasts with toany suil^e 

S ties. The mooutaias of Hhadhsuieh 'iis4 
urscodh, in ^rye, are favourite haunts' of^o 
red deer, and so steep and perilous 
thid; ^ho fumers mu .obliged, fo 'r0brik|;411w 
stbek'tOwsdderir. and goats. '‘f 

The inhabitants of lonely huts ne$r'rite hambs 



rAprUlfiiW^' 


{Osoaneted by 


a - «tartlaiK vMwWe 

B «3th ov^ 

apniMrtt<ri^pJng^% drenfflul stumping' 
n<^ *1^’ image. '. lining to the 
dMM^4i|p7 ibt!be]d iu mortal' combat,' 
tlioy ottme jiito coltisioa, and the 
Of course she slmt herself into 
lM|x<g|diiige/fi>r site vas all alone. The cottage 
an^^ott V slope, and she could sec out of her 
the stronger stag 'pushing the ureakcr 
id^% dmg igoiiies dou'a the bntc. 11' hen her 
hiumna came home she told liim u hat she had 
seen, mid be Trent out and found the deer, one 
- mid ibc otiicr fastmied by the horns to the 
of his victim, TJie victor hadplung^one 
of'his dog* anileis into the jugular vein of 
hi^jEit:(^ atid the itoms had.expasded to let him 
^'at,' bat jba^ instantly closed ugain, intcrlock- 
iog' li^ in^tiicably and for ever, with the 
viiiql^^ed. ■ The heads of both, the slags were 
■ta&en'bifj jsnd with the interlaced antlers form 
tiSie of the greatest curiosities in the private 
n^eum of h northern proprietor. 

,i5}4 forest of Gairloch was once the scone of 
, ah etpally memorable combat. Throe, foes met 
' ^Kvedne day, at a very critical moment, an eagle, 
iroe-deer, and a gamekeeper. The eagle pounced 
UTOU tlie deer, plunging ms talons into his neck, 
whilst the deer oonnded towards the lake whicli 
was close by. The eagle to prevent the deer 
from leaping into the water caught hold of the 
stump of an old tree with one of his claws. But 
sudi however was the strength of the roe that 
the talon was left tom off in the stump, and 
the fbCii straggled and fought in the lake. At 
this montent the gamekeeper fired his rifle, and 
With one bullet killed both the eagle and the roe. 


. A BACE WITH A NIGHTMAliE. 

■ ' / C^emff ! That was St, Maiy’s clock. 

I Gfiug / C?«»^ / (one note higher). That 

Was'the St. Clement’s clock. 

.iCHAlf6-*>IX)00M! Ihat was the great. 
VBtoia Towet clock. 

Sin^a iiMgU ting. Jtingatingletmg, tingle ting 
and so on da capo. That was the blessed 
chnues of St. Clement’s again, staggering and 
j4|attibHn^ out that pleasant little Scobh tune of 
“f3i*ni..ttg» arc bonny”— pleasant enough by 
on your wm home from, say Druij 
Li^ ^uwatre, or the Olympic ; but by no means 
soycasant when dtaraftiered over in a melancholy 
ana mtll^ sty^ 1^ reluotant hammers on rusty 
itpVilB in an old telescope tower, at two 
o’cl^^fri ;the mbnnag, more especially when 
thetnisf’tnteailblie racket going on in the Hurd 
floor e^jMbB^''helow.''-' 

MWlir;:Effis,,fhe medical stuaimt 
mtamination, in the huinblb 

and theh f»H 

asleejSi-whietitliCllIm hourai trvii^ ' 

UUS«lBBffil#QUy (e jo,' 


■ Robert ©Us, of J^^.Eewin l^nit Inn, 
“sw a hatd-working sttd^t at • Sjt.;‘TOTlnas’8 ; 
.'hia honourable aim waO s^ply first- 

isle examination, master a aonisd sebdt ^ irro- 
fessiontd knowledge, to go 'back to Bridport, 
and oomihcnce practiee itrnh unambitibuB way, 
in ort^ to assist his gboii old mdtbm;. who was 
a widow wHIi a smidi incoa^i. A fine l^w the 
rough eountiy 8tadcnt.’was, jidiort of bfidn, high 
spirited, anUTuU of a qiOiid eoutm that dis- 
dained all sneers at quiet, meC^ioai, and 
perhaps ratiier lium-drum life. At tim^ it 
must be allowed, glimpseO '<0f ptofrrsional 
greatness had set the student dav-oieMniUg, at 
students have dreamed befoirC. SEe iMu{|Hei;ttrOd 
himself called in to amputate the tmltatin leg, or 
to couch the pope for cataract; but till those 
remarkable' events took place w; RObeit ©fig 
worked on unswervingly to quali% hhhssdf 'for 
the chief “medicine man” of the bo^ l|tSe 
Dorsetshire town of Bridport, and. whs ih afair 
way to success, if overwork did ftot injure his 
healtli, and if Mr. Mcdlioot’t unceasibg niglitly 
revels on the third floor did not luruig on a 
nervous fever. 

Mr. Eitastephen Medlicot, the reveller in the 
chambers below, was one pf those dasbi|^ 
handsome men, whose . antecedents no oiie 
seems exaclly to know, and whose prof^pu 
can never he clcarl.y ascertained, TIim have no 
known office, but still they seem to scirwiiie^:'ana 
to talk about coni or coals, and Imve j^eridly 
" a very curious old master/’ a fine but' rather 
dark picture, hanging up in their rooms for Sale. 
They bet a little on the turf, they play & good 
deal at pool, and occasionally break Wat in the 
Park with a smart phaeton and a 've^ high- 
actioned horse. They give card parties, and 


generally seem to have a lavish flow of money 
that comes from nowhere ill partiettlar. They 
wear horse-shoe scarf-pins ana white waistcoats 
on the smallest provocation, are (flmice in th'eir 
cigars and wine, but still remaiu permanent 
mysteries, till one day the City blazes with the 
explosion of a vast acoommodation-paper plot, 
and Mr. Medlicot vanishes into “air, tmn air/’ 
for has not the earth its bubbles' ^as the 
water hath?” and he (Mr. oiie 

I of them. Jf a year after yob haid-dcai^d flur 
him in lower depths pf London bffi, rae bet, 
after several hauls among shoals, of -swindlers, 
forgers, swell-mobsmen, and jp»pk' 'deotor«i 
would perhaps drag up Mv. Medlicot) still ^osky 
and llMhy, but by this time ijabsfbrinea .mto’ 
an hotel and lodgkgobouse tfiief} for tlbit 
is the feyowite, step by whi(5ii;e4ucatesi|i;infea 
slide into crime. A year later he. might tom 
“dummy-hunter,” a stealer -of poo^-botfi;s. 
Of a bank thief, ai^ so he would 'gp.(m tiH the 
b<mipiipebedforhim,ortbe eellinrtetiaadwas 
sa^t.cieau for his reception, ,, .. , ‘ ■, ,< 

. Tne mrds rfga in 8ti»m'go''.ii||tte&eea:^^^ 

'.The knave may aptSeyitkU. tli- 

.thek^ng^s gate, .mid a pei^ twtf of clubs 1lve::ia 
ibe beiuir at ^ very be^ye ^ the- 

gtvaii king of lunwelf.^^^^l^^ 

meed, strai^ bHy’ seems te bne’s fabey 




like sp^. 

htrk itrli^ie ,j^t‘|»i 1 ^ 

on tte.^bniW^', '®hol(^:.Iei'^«*?',:'o|'- Mir^sv 

hoit9%i^0i[^te; .«%0e j^siiH^.ft’HitQia s^nj^reas, 

S ure «» fi peen 'imf ^|Bp6eni,.M a Bev<»prui^ 

in tlie. 

rasliti^ht Is burning 

noii>'’ w1^, l!j|j^;*vi^' 

SQnto..i^l^.‘iiriqM,i!iSuffle oards lied 

brodi^' and Mr. Medboot to lodge 
t^tberin&^mu^jt itapoverlsbed, and ratber 
dl^ratklda liour rcmored. Tbetr names 

s|dod,.^ )a]%e black loiters, one over the other, 
(^ d|e'd^»p6Si;,of Nb. Seven} but they k^w 
nothing' of other, except that Medlicot 

was oenscijous of a quiet sap" of a fellow, 
whose very footfall was hardly audible over- 
headip and . ]E3Iis knew to bis cost that there 
W1U9 k roysterer below, wiio spent a great deal 
of money in. noisy, bachelor parties. 

It wias one of those partus that was in full 
force on tlie November night in question. There 
were chorus songs, pantomime dances, and 
clashes of a bad piano ; then glasses were flung 
furiously against the wall, as if to honour sonic 
toaht, or in mere drunken wanlouucss. After 
tlmt oame “Three Jolly Postboys drinking at 
the Dragon,” or “The Cure,” not without 
comet-it-piston accompaniments, auu rapping of 
tuUiblmrs, Then “Old King Cole,” with itnila- 
tions of various kinds of music. Next to this, 
tremendous applause, loud as a Ciuinonade, 
preened aud followed the University song, “A 
ThorbughJired Oxford Man” — which Mr.Medli- 
cot certunly was not. 

All tins Babel of noise arose above an under- 
current of sounds, whioli were unmistakably oc- 
casioned by th» concussion of billiard-balls, the 
shock and clatter of the red and white ivory 
against the brass rims of the pockets ; aud the 
loud applause, of good strokes, produced by 
thumping the butt-end of cues against the 
gvound, Medlicot, making quite iv trade of 
biilkrds, had ' lately bought a billiard-table 
^Cbnd-hai^ at a sale, and' liad had it fitted up 
in ja aimre room, of his set of clianibers, and 
iHumiiwfod. by six large gi«-Iamps, that gave 
fosth' a faiaxp. and heat us exciting as it was bline- 
fut,|md which poisoned the atmospliere of the 
wholte Itotiise. On this table, and under this table, 
report. . belated friends of Mr. Medlicot 
nc^^p^i^Behtly in the habit of sleeping, 
riU.;day|^ki^ ,i^ugU a euasi sobriety. This 

niriQrf tkXAUjf ik.. 
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r,; k lib# of « 

jtewed*, and^saug, 

»ei#tal#:Wayont into the strei^lluiili 


opaitoent, qO# by Mr. Medlioot’s si 
frie^^,''ww.iejM<i^^ under Mr. Eliisw berT- 
WW, pnhappy fourth floor was 

ahfo '»i^ly;,fot Otpptieoiate every move of the 
gpme the players. 

_ , .4^b0|it rflirwus of " We*r« alt 

jO%.do89« f*# ilbllqwed. by. a light tnuaketrv 
dischaiu».pf cUMnpagne corks. Then there was 


discha^.pf (minpagne corks. Then there was 
a BwifSh as of Caida, thrown, across the fl 90 r, a 
quarrel, a.lull, Kshout M4odf.wu#)w.8sUiiffliug 
of feet. , There were one ot two heavy thainpa 
upon the'ataua aa of men foiling^ Akereeeh of 


for cabs, a triusdle 

a#| m t&^ivcei . Mus list^Md nutil the sbe^ 
of the h# hah .diedalaaost impenBeptibW aviiy. 
down a MMpective vista sowAi. Kedlit# 
talked to hiuiisdif, broke #a^his outer 

door, with, ai jaitiflg thu^ea;, a# ill gm 4aiet 
as death. v- ■■ ■■■' 

Not till then to the tindJJiude^.,.#d ‘afi^ 
student came the great an#yne of sfoep}.'wt 
such sleep ! Ob, no anodyne. , It wiks not the 
blessed sleep " beloved from -pole to poiej”’ that 
comes and takes the sleeper ^ntly tbe.hiitnd, 
and leads him into aregiod of warm^dsflmsM. 
that expands into bright prairies of rolHag. j^ain 
and tall flowers, or to fopid seas whereiu he sn^ 
sinks, sinks, and feels that he is endowed with, 
miraculous powers, for now he is a fish in’tbie 
sea, but presently he rises and becomes a bird 
ill the air, or a wdld horse in the golden desert. 

It was to the Nightmare country that be 
was then hurried, there where black cold hands 
grappled for him, aud iticubi, like hungry aud 
gigantic toads, crushed him into fathoms of 
choking mud ; or he floated, pursued by huge 
thorny lisli, fanged aud spiked and homed, to 
where flic whole water was one poisonous 
ferment aud seething mass of polypi feelers, 
lie fell from walls, he rode over clilra, the rope 
broke as lio sought the sea-bird’s nest, he was 
blown to pieces from cannon. 

Or, he would wrestle with the pain, then groan- 
ing, turn, and start awake, for an instant, with 
aching head and throbbing temples, to feel the 
sense of some vast misery and even p^pable 
horror recede from him into the darker shadows 
of the wall ; but only to return the moment he 
again closed his eyes. ' In the morning (for we 
are rolling several nights into one) he would 
awake cold and uurefreshed, a sick we%ht on 
his heart, his nerves trembling, and a sense of 
some intolerable yet inevitable and surely im- 
pending misfortune seeming to fill the very tat. 

The parties continued in the same way for 
seven nights running. The billiards went m 
noisily till nearly daybreak, almost without 
cessation. Before this abominable bilUard-tablo 
came, Medlicot used to be often away at 
iheaU'cs, cimiuos, but now he was always in. 
Report said he lived by bis green cloth, and that 
his .accomplices brought him young vam. to fleoQOi 
“Oh the goings on is awful J” report#, 
the portly laundress, , Mrs. Harvey, to Mr, 
Kills, who was a fovoucUe of hers, Imeanse he 
was chatty and easily pleased. “ Champa^e 
like water ; and cards, if you plcoSe, sir., ., 
night and day ; aud what. I'm to do about t# 
coals they uses I don’t know, for be owes my 
husband and me half a year's wages ; and ao 
perquisites except oyster-shells dua- old sheoj 
wiuo-bqttleS'—iUiat is a drug in any .3auscifo|. 
x-and as. for old bats with .the -erowB ribsi 

a d<^’i; icompare 4o kitchen 

1 ^ Wt you don’t look the ilii|m Jbak'..i8- 
right, Mr. Kfiis, and never will you tStyouikeep 


[April 


tUB BOtm, 


[OoBdnatedby 


row Mil 


iiMMdM of Clie«)El(»*ii seiMe 

iko ate teUintf me aa’t^* 
NlMi^timnift iS^ refy moaixx, *piMr 
l,‘S^ yfOitkt InadeTf iie 4o« tmO o»7 
M, ne get hh gfood flleep 

w ftloae of tbis btemed buKAtd4abM) 
tiudcrtme of iboso good-for-aotMag 


4lMtaed bmm. He «Mr JiiingeU pMsi&R alon^ 
a MoosUt street, aad saddeoly sniping at hu 
Mher*s boase, at vuiob be bttciotiied vitibi the 
|dee of a baj^y bt^ retarx^ firoOi sohool. 
Bat a Saddeiji diill strikiag l»bi« be bxdced ap 


MHbbleM in Hr. Mediioot’s back rooms/ says 
It *imioh rd take mj dAvy* in any poart of 
jastioe, I will.”' 

Holes andxemiests thronghthe laundress for 
earlier hears and quiets the audacious Medliooi 
laugiied to scorn. He sent his compliments to 
Mr. imiis, and hoped that if the biiliards md 
social meetings annoyed him, he (Mr. Ellis} 
would rcTCi^e himself by firing off Armstrong 
gnas, praetlsiug the ophicleidc, or playing a 
baitelrOrgan. The rooms were his (Mcduoot's) 
oam; he wanted no intrusion and no inter- 
ference. He p«d his rent probably as r^u- 
larly as Mr. did, and would continue to 
do so. What could Ellis dO ? He was too poor 
to be able to saenfioe half a year’s rent, nlteady 
yciid. 

Ereiy night now, some fresh form of night- 
mare Mighed upon the student’s sleep. It he 
lay with his hand out of bed, dead men 
clutched it, or skeletons kissed his elieck. He 
iindenrent all the horrors of twenty sudden 
deaths, .^eady the change in his health became 
the subject of conversation at the clmical 
lectures, and in the dissecting-room. He was 
repottimended various kinds of tomes, every 
friend presented him with some fiivourite pill. 
Past who did not and could not read, com- 
lottod themselves with the pamful fact that 
l^s, who was going in for honours, was killing 
blmBelf by inches. Tlie grave quiet men re- 
loaded him in a cold and stealthy way as doomed 
to be "nowhere” in the coming intellectual 
race; old house-surgeons drew him aside in 
ibe wards wd hoped he was not reading too 
bard, or giving up exercise altogether. 

“ To me just on the point of being a great 
man,” a famous visiting surgeon to him onu 
day, " is no gain, Mr. Ellis. Honour sets you 
OB, yes ; but suppose honour push you off when 
you OKJ on ; what then ?” 

Ellis, in faOt, became a text to warn men 
from excessive study, both for the hard-workcra 
and the do-nothings ; but they little kuew of 
His stmggles .and wrestles with the nightmare 
haunted liim. 

It was the eighth night of this torlnre that 
Ellis, going lo bed earlier than usual, after a 
beidthy w^ from the furthest end of Een- 
nngton where he been to a dinner-party, suf- 

fered the enlminaiion of his strange sufferings, 
tt ^1^^^ u pleasant petrty with some excellent 
VjSmSa^ k, and He had relumed borne ap- 
DrapMAVe, but still in good spirits. 
mH w 'bUuurds were going on below Him; 
^^garae braji quieter iSon usual (perhaps for 
and Ellis fell asleep with rewon- 
■MHpidit^.'^ be was weak with meviotts 
His dreams glided oy with 
ElnlH^b rapidity of those that visit a 


tbat the lower windows were opaque with dirt 
eud foggy scum, that the upm windows 
were pned np aad detrlceDed with bid boxes 
and pseking-eases, that tiie uppeemost ef all 
were without ^ass, and birds flew 4a and out. 
On looking closer, be saw that the outer door 
was crusted with mud, and there were ink- 
staiued fiy-blown cards in the gronnd-ioor 
window, announcing "Offio^ to let.” Tbe 
door-bell was broken, and a single ray of moon- 
Hght touching one of the walls, showed a 
broken glass-door loading to a deserted aad 
bare inner room, whetc something i^peless 
and black lay across the floor, just witlun the 
shadow. i)ut, as he stood there at the door, 
it opened and let him in; and, passing up-stairs, 
he came into a carpetless room, where a 
lady in tears sat with her back to Him, playing 
a wild dirge upon a piano; and, when he ap- 

C reached, she rose and took him by the 
aud, and said, in tones so cold and faint, 
"Hearesl, 1 was thinking of you!” that he 
knew it was she whom he had loved when a boy. 
But when he drew her to tlie moonbeam to see 
the face he so prized, she vaui^d, and before 
he could searcli lor her in other corners of tbat 
house wiieru he knew she must have hidden 
in the pure waiiloiiuess oi her great happiness 
at their second union, the dream changed aud 
grew more vague and ominous. 

He saw great processions of maidens in 
white, and beanng torches, pass up and down 
broad flights of marble steps, with wailuigs ami 
moauings, as it they were wn^ from them by 
some great and unutterable misery, as of souls 
in purgatoiy ; aud all around them and above 
them the sky was crimson with burning temples 
and ringing with the jar of clashing weapons. 
Then he seemed hurried away to woergo 
transmigrations of tortures~to bb strained on 
the rack, to be flattened in presses, to bo turned 
oil spiked wheels, to be pierced witk axxows, to 
be burled from mines, o be thrown to lions or 
chased by bloodhounds, to be bound hand and 
foot and cast to sharks. 

He had just been trodden down by wild 
elephants, when a bond shoede him awake. He 
started up with groans and half arthmlate eriev. 
There was a weight of lead in his bifaia and upon 
bis chest. . 

Wlio— who is it F” 

"It is I, Hewson,” said a pleaReM i^oioe, 


"It is 1, Hewson,” said a pleaRetat roioe, 
"come to take yon down to Bbokhuatli till 
Monday. See what fredh air wfll do ! Cotne 
along, old boy, jump up and > tro’U have a 
cup of coffee, aud then oatoh tbo eleven ten train 
at ebariag-oross. Why, you Hutk awfully seedy. 
Come, put yourself td^taer, UwtRiui, I)o yon 
know it is pasl ten alre^'f Why, you are like 
Mr. Ctoveuiiy; Patmore’s lovet : 



X 


diaj-ieslJiickcus.] 
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■}]S^t 

ltfw-i!^.'Mc]E In: 

Pero^^ ijiS 

daaoe,:<iir:X’iQ %lie iplHKitt . 

’ >)rM' .iLvtfeetiii^ 'iti '"St.." an 

old Mea4 ; '|3ySg^a» ;ia ^J^elj; Vaiin^^r -followj. 
foil 6f fire itdl ft hater of aunmeea 


Siila bq^aai io firen lae^dh. 
he aat down tm the «i%b of the bed as if too 
. weak" to stand. Covering his face with his 
hi^^he bttrst ifito tears. 

.*• “UEnoW ' jen’U think me childish or half 
meed^ Mewaon,” he said, looking up» “ but I 
feel that tibere is somhetilmfinenee in this house 
that is slowl}! killing /me. It must be some devil 
that 'b tr^itw to. dnye me io deepau', and to kill 
mj nmtber thronch me, for I know mj &ilare 
would klH hm:< M|r memory weakens ; I feel 
giddy wlien I tw to write.” 

Hfiwsott eat down and tried to cheer his poor 
ovBtWFOoght friend. ” It is mysterious what you 
tell me,” he said; “the symptoms ate not oere- 
brid< \ I don’t think vou want blood in the brain ; 
yon live well enough ; you have no absurd tee- 
total fanmes; you walk ft good deal ; yourlut^ 
am (^ygenised at least twice a day when yon 
widk to St. Thomas’s; your pube is low, but it 
ik near the average. Lyons Inn is perhaps rather 
diosc, hut then you have Iho Strand like a 
great blowpipe to bring you air from the Parks. 
Your symptoms are positively like those of the 
Boman malarit^ but the drainage is good here. 
Lr-muet bo some subtle nervous excitement ; you 
must struggle with. it. Keep saying to vour- 
self, . I ehaU pass well enough . Why, I know 
thm times more than is necessary.’ Tread 
rite hwlnhug under foot, go to bed early, and 
takOftrWalk the last thing at night. If you want 
temiesj get some r[niuine wine ; all you want is 
a nervous tUlip. Now then, old fellow, the 
coffee’s made, .pome along, for 

I’m CCptalh JToQy, of the Lively Polly, 

' . Just Come home feom sea. 

And .wte pom; hard-worked doctors don’t get a 
holidw,eyejry%.” . 

.'A ypupw, lurid, and dull, darkened 
.on:;ih^ N^ovember momiajt^ when the 


you majee nomis- 
t^..»j», to the dogs. He's<bcen and 

I think^ for he’s 

tfiiamhcKi were 
passed; thgy 

gaf*,'# ‘•glftupe la. -The'. six gas lamps were 
blftafog-hi^w aitd.^eroer than ever. Mr. Med- 
lioof, a t^^ aftiu with ^ thin sunken pale 
ftiee. mid wus leaniag 

over the kreea. cmK watchi^' yrltii m a li gaant 
and horrible aiixiety a aigdke' about to be made 



me m a we 
the stairs 
!ft lodge. 

.e London, with 



ihdd hie foiehd, Ih^ .desi 

tqge')^,,ftnd fMsifld/i^'jioe' 

Once fo. the tiidn luid dni 
the freshmr. air of the solnirb gardens, blowing 
romtd his temi^ Ellis fdit better, and his 
spirits rose fast. . The idgUwmare seemed a rimre 
ugly dream,’ arising hoes, tirifiiug physfon'. oe- 
raeffement, and by physie^o be eamly eum. 

Tlte day psOTed a most dteauut .mae. l^lis 
was rather smitten with Ifim Bjewaon; riad-a 
long game at cards, with^ that .yorfog. lady' for 
a partner, by no means lessened ihotimptefoub.' 
He never talked more ph^faUy; or. seemed 
gayer and franker. Hewson was adighted.vriyfo 
the cure he bad effected. , 

]fo the diawing-TOom, before dinner, Ellis was 
^ying a jocose deseriptioa of his Ulnces to a 
friend, a Mr. Barber, a clever young architect, 
and to Miss Hewson, wlm seemed to teke a 
peculiar interest in the story, and insisted on 
hearing every one Of the nightmares. Tucapitn- 
lated, when the servant announced dinner. 

"Ellis, my boy, will you take my sister 
down ?” were welcome words j and down went 
the pi-ocession with the usual jokes at the two 
ladyless men who brought up the rear. 

The dinner began pleasantly enough; the 
talking was brisk and incessant even before the 
champagne came — wliich is the best of signs* 
Mr, Ellis, who was dangerously agreeable, so 
Miss Hewson began to think, had just raised a 

f lass of sherry to his lips, and was nodding to 
Ir. Barber qiposite, when he suddenly tamed 
ash-colour, and fdl back ; the glass dropp^^ 
broke on the tabic. ^ 

The men sprang up, the ladles sdwamed. 
Ifbwson ran to his friend, and felt his pulse. 

"God bless me !” he said, "he him fokited. 
Sprinkle his forehead. Here, Jackson, Hoterf, 
help me to carry him. We must mt him fo M 
directly. His hands are death-cold 1” 

It was an hour before Ellis rfficovered h» 
senses. Next day he was weU enongli toretuzn 
to Loudon, but he still remained weak. 

Three daye later he true roused, oae day .about 
noon, by a eharp brisk knock at the door.. He 
rose and opened it. It was Hewson and Barber. 
They smiled and shook hands with lorn.- 
workmen, followed them, and. each man hod A 
basket of tools.on hla back. . < . 

"Wa}iave.come to kiU and 


mare of yours at last, Elljs^” said Hewson. 

• “ Yes,'’ said Mr- I^bhr ; 5‘ I -thiak, my dfor 
EUh, X havn efofou a loai^ «b the doctors .4^ 
time, and have/ discovered the; eanee <i| .jcrir 
illness. I have worked at it for two whofoibw .i 
like a problem, and depend/ upon it, itf,.I:k9W 
a plumb-line from a square, these good foSbirB 
herejH^ aet<de.this ;^fa^^a$g)^mfo»:bf 

five 


uere wui Jqpy tutu ittmu. agipqimmm. « 

jonA in three hours. Indeed, if 1 am 
will show you the nightmare it8m^*^in fiv 





i of 4^ IxbA. 


tMHf Mil<fi»> Ia B>i iotiwif h9 RM ft»d buist 


i ^an»B w jBiow. 

, opwc Mul see. I m» 
£tee,iKiirelies|A]p^ 4 |M%eaem 
p{% io^iced. Tbrao ls«^ gai;9i]>ee «rei:e 
lynjj^ wiireea ike flee^ end 4ke odung of tlie 
Q^td^ootntondtkey OMM^ behi&d tbe trsiUMKrt; 
w ike hepd of lua ow. Tfaef had been plaoed 
ihise before he oeoupied Ihe obe>i>bers. There 
wee a leek ia them, end the ptuagoat agaeU vis 
slwipti htioiesttbhp. 

^Ihai leek,** said the ercliiteet, "isnev, aad 
ywM i^robebiy hhee eared jour hie by imorm* 
leg yen of the i^sesoe of these pipes. It was 
am tip bioverer, that yrn kiBipg yon by inches ; 
it vna the cerbenlsedfbtid vapour, the poisonous 
hst air which bathed you as you slept ; it was 
thb gtere of t^ose six lamps below ml hat black- 
guard^a room ; xt was the gas that he burnt away 
mheuis and hours as yon reposed. Thatwasthc 
nightmare. Now for the remedy. We must go 
and inform Jdr. Mediieot, and beg him to have 
the pipes altered. If he refuses, you rnu^t stop 
here by day, and come <il night and sleep m niy 
rooms or Hewson’s. room, us it is now, is 
a mm room of death*’* 

31^ looled on the planks as if they had 
covmd a murdered body. 

" And now,” said Hewson, ” let us nng for 
yooT laundress, aad tell liei to go aud see if 
tlvxt up of a/ellow is in.” 

They rang, Mrs. Harvey appeared, was 
itfiB ^d trembimg, and hardly aUc to speak. 

ElUs and gentlemen, 1 was jnst a 
QOSf^ tip to you ! Uo oomc dow n, for mercy’s 
sale come down' I know theie’s somothiii<' 
wrot^ abont Hr. Hcdlieot, his bedroom door’s 
tjar, and it is now half-past twelve, sad he hasn’t 
tonched his breakfast yet, that he ordered last 
flight at seven. Oh, do eomc i I know there’s 
soraefthing Wtong, for he looked so bad when he 
gtd! a let&c lasWtn^t that a man left for lum.” 

three men went down , there was no one 
in the parlour; the breakfast was untouched, 
iiwhdjUtffdMtoom was silent. Urn bedroom dooi 
wap mar. l 3 Us knocked once, twiee, three 
times, tow, load, jkntder. No one replied, no one 
BUHed* Thctk they all tiitee knookiw, and Hew- 
BOA esKsdCjit^ who <hey were, and wliat they bad 
eotafittm Tbt^ listflixea, but there was no sound i 
CTW bmthmj^ 

, !X!m$. 0 ^vi 0 tiM ihODk Hewson stooped and i 

ifthenumwas 


f Ok the foDr'jisar'Itys HetitSiijbed letter, 

' il^tm twyour fast Mteque for 

SO 0 |f,^imid fifl: wme Juht by our hdiiM, has been 
dUcovered 'ib he « fbfgii/f on the Hoyal Bank iu 
this oity. If you do ^ cetwra, send the 
money, you mufMahe the ofiUM^iuuuces. 

''Xoiuu mithibuiy, 

* SttA.W AVD Amosnsott*. 

“ November ®< 18d0.” 

Below was written, hariieAy in pettdS, these 
few words : 

” I’m in a tight place hi last, for that rascal 
Hunt cleared me out last night itt billiards, so 
here goes, Messrs, ^w emd Anderson'” 

What else they saw on the iktr was too 
shocking to need description. 

Tlie other day after dinner, when Mr. Ellis, 
now a medical man uf largy practioe at Lewisham, 

I and the happy Imsband of Miss Ellen Hewson, 
told this stoiv to a large party of fXiends who 
liad been discussing nightmares, he added* 
“ Tlieio was indeed an evil and potent spirit m 
the poisonous vapours that rose h»m the scene 
of that bad man's revels; but Erovulfettee 
was good and saved me from that s]pw 
and terrible death. That cruel spirit that 
my friends exercised, and drove from my 
sleep, turned book in its bafBed ragC Kke a 
maddened Frankenstein demon, but, etc it tb* 
Bcended, it choked out tlie hte of tiiC bad mitu 
that had evoked it from the lowest and Maekest 
vice, lolly, and came. The fool that ea& up 
pch spiiits, so quick to oliej the biddi^of the 
bsd, had no spell by which he could dismiss it. 
lbs death was the payment that , tlie spiiit 
demanded. That wap tlie price of hia services, 
and that price he obtained.” 
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THE LOTTERY DREAMER. 


I CHAPTEU I. THE MEKENUA. 

I The "Oascinc/* as all know well wlio have 
j done their Italy, are the delight of the ‘‘‘ upper 
I ten” at Florence. The word, which 

; is tlie plural form of Cascina, literally a cheese 

I meadow, may be rendered by our phrase, a dairy 

I farm. And the lovely spot in question was, in 

! fact, the Grand-Duke’s dairy farm. There the 
I richest milk and the best butter were to be 

had by all, who were willing to pay a higher 
I price than the ordinary mancot rate for those 
luxuries, and who were also content to go 
some mile or so beyond the city gaic in search of 
1 them. The past tense, indeed, need only be used 
as regards the ownership. For 1 have not heard 
that our Tuscan revolution in any wise disturbed 
the cow’^s at their pasture, or turned tho milk 
sour in the well-appointed dairy. So our “upper 
ten” take their evening drives as usual ; those 
who think with Rousseau, that no dainties arc 
so delicious as dairy dainties, still find cream and 
' butter forthcoming in return for the accustomed 
pauis, and the Cascine arc still as beautiful as 
over, though no longer grajid-ducal, 

I Few cities possess so delightful a public plea- 
sure-ground as our Florentine dairy-farm. For 
driving, riding, walking, sitting, or lounging away 
a summer hour in the deep shadow of a forest 
glade, the Cascine are unrivalled. 

' Occupying a strip of ground immediately out- 
side tine city gates, about three miles or so in 
* length, bounded on the south by the Arilo, and 
on the north by the little stream of the Mugnonc, 
which falls into the former river at the further 
end of it, the enclosed space comprises every 
variety of combination of meadow and wood- 
land. A well-kept walk along the bank of the 
Arno, well fenced in from the winds sweeping 
down from tiie Apennines to the north by a I 
magnificent lugh hedge of laurustinus, bay, and 
arbutus, and commanding the most picturesque 
peeps of the domes and towers of tho city, 
framed in openings among the forest ti-ees, offers 
as luxurious' a winters walk as can well be ima- 
gined. Soft sandy alleys cut in tho forest, and 
appropriated especially to e^paestrians, present a ^ 
groui^ lot a gwop that Nimrod” hims^ would 
have approved of. A goodxxmd around the whole 


space, now skirting the greenest coppice-cm- 
bowered meadows, now plunging amid thick 
shady woods, and now again commanding a view 
of that lower range ofthc Apcnninewhich slmts 
m the happy vafley called after the Amo, makes 
a rarely equalled drive. There is no describing, 
without the aid of brush and palette and a right 
skilful hand to use them, the exceeding beauty of 
the view towards this mountain range, especially 
about the hour of an autumnal sunset. Passing 
over the strip of highly cultivated and rich 
alluvial flat which forms the bottom of the Val- j 
damo, the eye is charmed with the extraoi’dinary 
multitude of villas, with their surrounding trees 
and gardens, w^hich stud the lower slopes of the , 
hills. These are the abounding evidences of the I 
luxury and wealth of the antc-ducal (hiys of Flo- j 
rcnce, which so struck Ariosto by their number : 
as to lead him to say, that if Florence could 
g<ithcr them within her walls, she would be ^Ual * 
to two such cities as Home. Above these rises the | 
range of hills which, under the names of Monte j 
Morello, Monte Acuto, and the Mugelio Hills, 
forms the barrier of the Val d*Amo. At the ' 
hqur I have named they are all bathed in a i 
rose-coloured bloom, gradually deepening into ! 

! purple plum colour, as the short southern twi- 
light dies away ; and then whitening info pale * 
ghosts of mountains, as the moon rises over the , 
slender tower of Fiesole on its saddle-backed hill 
to the right, and far away in the same direction, 
over the dark pine forests of Vallombrosa, the 
sombre darkness of which sullenly refuses to 
smile beneath the pale ray like every neighbour 
hill around. 

But before the last of these phantasmagoric 
changes has taken place, the band that has been 
playing among the rhododendron clumps in fr^t 
of the handsome rrnge of buildings containing 
all the dairy accommodation and appurtenances, j 
has finished the last favourite bit from Verdins 
last opera, and the last lingering carriage of 
all tho closely - packed crowd drawn up .in 
the open graveH^ area between the builc^ 
and the band, has moved off towards the efty. 

’Tis the mode with the cosmopolite Fiorem- 
tine “upper ten” to halt in the spot described, . 
after their drive for half an hour or so, before 
returning to the city. Some like to listen to the 
music, many enjoy the cool evening air blowing 
down from the lulls. Almost ail love dearly the 
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poljrgloti^rt^ ca3l:ii^e .d<»}r8aA^ of recreation, witness also an increase of the 

most couvei^nl^.and anucabljr performed when throng of patricians. 

a dismoTOitC^^awillh^ is sloped on cfther side But there are certam dajrs in the year when 
of a cardTage containing two &ir dames. All the true cockney hlmrentine especMy makes a 
feel, the absolute necessity of remaining in the pohit of yisitmg the Casoine. It is in the 
spot, vhere fashion has decreed tl^t it is at that prime of the early summer, in May, that the 
hour essential to be found. So it’ often occurs working world of Florence make their great 
tim tbinly-clad belles, who have been yielding Oasoine ho,^y, A "merenda,” or luncheon 
to one or aU of these temptations, may be seen to be eaten in the sonthem meadow on the bank 
gathering handkerchiefs and scarfs closely around of the Amo, is the great enjoyment looked for- 
deUcate throats, while they arc carried off throngh ward to, and the object, in many oases, of weeks 
the darkening avenues at a sharp trot. For our of previous careful saving and scraping. 
Cascine, with all its unnvallod charms, has. It is one of the very rare occasions on which 
tmth to tell, the reputation of being not wholly eating and drinking enters into the plan of 
balnbrious during the first hour after sunset, popular Florentine faioliday*ma]dng. But very 
A light fleecy mist may at such times be ob- little out of the little that the working classes 
served to settle down upon it, while Florence can spend, or ought, beyond the bare necessaries 
and the neighbouring hills mre as free from of life, goes on what we northerns especially 
damp as at mid-day. The bri^t emerald grcM designate as creature-comforts. The tlieatre, 
of the meadows hints that all the advantages of cigars, a drive in a hackney-coach, six inade, the 
different climates cannot be perfectly combined, lottery, and dress, have all prior claims to the 
And it unfortunately happens in this, as in, stomaoh. In no community in Europe, probably, 
some other oases, that the sanitary laws and « so large a proportion of the income of the 
those of “la mode,” taking no cognisance entire society spent in dress as in Florence. The 
whatever of each other’s edicts, are apt to be northern visitor, whose eye has been attracted 
- a little at variance on the subject of evening l>y » pretty face at the window of a humble 
drives to the Cascine. tenement, with its magnificent raven tresses 

But despite the habits of fashion the social life “ost artistically dressed, and a finely-shaped 
of Florence is, perhaps, the least aristocratically encased in a snow-white and well-fitting 
exclusive of any to be found in the cities of bodice, could never imagine, that the reason 
Europe. There is even still deep down at why the fair one thus contented herself with 
the bottom of the national character a founda- exhibiting half her pretty person at the window 
tion of republican sentiment, surviving from instead of showing the whole of it among the 
the grand old days when Florence was said to holiday crowd in the streets, consisted in tho 
be “the most republican of all republics,” dire impossibility of accomplisbing a presentable 
which very perceptibly modifies the manners and toUette for more than one half of herself, 
ways of ' the people. " Nobili” and “ Snobili” In a fish-tail ends tho form so feir above, 

cl^si^ Tusc^ terms. Yet the Horace, speaking of a mermaid ; and the 

division sipiified by them is a more impas^ble in question is almost as ^’stressing : 
one pn the banks of the Thames than on those .r . , . , , ... 

^ the Amo, Accordingly, we have no Hyde * bedgown ends tho form so fair ahovo. 

' At all events, Laura Vanni, the dar^hter of 


Park for the one class, and 'Victoria Park for the 


other. Our beautiful Cascine serves for all. And old Laudadio V.uini, tho jeweller and goldsmitb 
the worl^g people of both races are quite as on the Ponte Vecchio, was as good a girl as u 
alive to its charm, quite as fond of enjoying it, good man could wish to make a wife of, and as 
qoiteas anxious to make themselves smart for the good a daughter as her father could desire, and 
occasion of doing so, and often—taking into con- very much better than ho deserved. And yet 
sideratiou the advantages imparted to a Man- had it entered the old man’s head to propose lo 
Chester cotton-print by a lithe figure, and the her that any portion of her habilanents should be 
disadvantages inflicted by a dowdy one on a contrived with a view to disfiguring rather than 


iVeoch muslin— 'quite as successful in achievin 
that end. 


enhancing the advantages of face and figure with 
which Nature had endowed her, it is probable 


But, althc^h holidays are by no means such that an absurdity so monstrous in her eyes would 
rare thii^ in Florence as they are in London, have made o rebel of her. That it should be,eu- 
still ev^ day is not a holiday. Some are only joined on her by any of the higher ^ies or 
hhlf-hoiidays. There are even a few which are sanctions, that she should make herself appear 
not holidays at all. .^dthe8nobilepo]^ilation, less beautiful than she might dt^ would have 
for the most part, limits its Cascine gamties been so new, so unheard-of, so utterly incompre- 
to those wMch mre. Nor for that reason, it hensible toher, that it would have ^ea a hc^e- 
is to be observed, do the non-working classes less todc to introduce such an idea imr 
at aB t^e it into their heads that pleasure- brain. 

seeking be^mes thereby “vuJgaP* on a holi- Heaven knows her little toilette vm simple 
•?' 1 ^™ contrary, the same which enough on the morning on witich I wi^to pre- 

witness tlid greatest concourse of plebidans sent her to the reader, as rfie walked with her 
lu {dl sorts of places Cf resort for the purpose 1 fether and a couple of other individuals, to 
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tlicir annoal festival ta tlie Casciae. Site' had 
a plain white dress of some far from costly 
material, with a umple broad hem «t the bottom 
—a Mrt 1 believe I should say, for I mean 
only to spe^ of that part of it which robed 
her from the waist downiwar^. It was simple 
and cheap ; but it vms made -of modest ampU- 
tude, and was inwproachably washed, starched, 
and ironed. Her bust to the waist was dressed 
in a black silk jacket^ open in &ont so as to 
show a bit of worked muslin of the form of an 
inrcrled pyramid, extending downward to within 
an inch of the sa^ at the waist. This bodice 
also was quite idain. But it sat to perfec-’| 
tion on the rich contours of her figure. Large 
heavy bands of dark brown wavy Imir were 
skilfully arranged on either side of her face, i 
and were surmounted by one of those coquettish j 
dark bro^m hats which ure assuredly the most 
becoming head-geiurthat fashion has yet invented 
for the young and pretty ; though many of those 
who are both are silly enough to let themselves 
I be dienled out of the use of it by the stupid 
j declaration of those who are neither, that it is 
I “ vulgar,” only because the simplicity and easy 
I cost of it place it within the reach of many, 
j And now how can I give an idea of the face 
I that was beimath the hat, and bcin-ecn the bands 
I of hair? It was a face ttf the veritable Florentine 
type, with smaller features, more delicately 
chiselled, more expressive of inlelligence, more 
I mobile, than Boman female beauty. There was 
j none of the massive dignity aud harmonious 
; repose of the Boman type of loveliness. A much 
! larger portion of the charm of the Tuscan gkl 
j depended on the soul within, expressing its 
I meanings through the lai^ weil-opeued clear 
grey eyes, and fai the constant play of the lines 
of the mouth. Altogether, there wivs less of purely 
animal perfection. The type of countenance was 
the ])rodact of a race that had passed through 
many generations of a higher civilisatioa tliau 
modern Borne haa achieved. The delicately- 
formed rounded little chin, with its diniplo in the 
middle, was ■somewhat prominent. The mouth 
i)caatii'ally shaped, and capable of an infinity of 
varying expressiem. The lips might perhaps have 
been called too thin, and might have been held to 
indicate that form would be considered more im- 
portant than colour. The nose small, thin, aud 
straight, but the least in the world retroussee. 
The great grey eyes were exceptional in a model 
Florentine head, and seemed to indicate that a rill 
of northern Mood had in some antecedent genera- 
tion been mingded with that of I^aura Vaimi’s 
Tuscan forefathers. The eyebrows above these 
remarkable vft& were straight and strongly 
marked, and the Inrowwassligditly projecting. The 
forehead, of veryfair h^ht, was rounded rather 
than straight, and indicated an organisation in 
which the peroeplSve fatties were more strongly 
developed tluta the purely intellectutd ones. 

Three male emnpankms were escorting pretty 
Laura to the Gascine. Of these, two seniors 
walked together in front. One was old Laudadio 
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Tanni, and the other bis intimate fiiend aoid 
gc^ and lira's god&ther, the CtmdieM 
Nioeoln sestixD, -iHio, having as a cleric insoiHe 
one of the umomegntble pubUe offices spent 
life tiU sixty yean of age in doing as nearly * 
possible Bothing, ■was now in the enjoyment of a 
pettsiem of some e^htpence a day, and of the 
felicity of having nothing whettmr to do from 
morn^ till lught. He had possessed this 
happiness for the last ten years, and still deemed 
his lot a most enviable erne. He wm a bachelor, 
and Ms friend Yanni a widower (tf many years' 
standing. In appearance the two old men were 
singularly contrasted. The oavaltore was ashort, 
fat, roundabont little man, with a head shaped 
like the large end of an egg, and a sknll as bald 
as an e^shell ; rosy fat cheeks, from which eve^y 
vestige of whisker, beard, or moustache, was 
scrupulously thaven; and a face utterly void of 
any expression save that of profound contentment 
and placidity. 

TJie old jeweller, Laudadio Yanni, was a very j 
much more remarkable-looking man. His un- 
usually tall and strangely-slendcr figure was 
alone sufficient to attract attention ; but the im- 
pression produced by it was exceedingly enhanced j 

by an abnndmice of long straggling locks of 
sUvery whiteness, ■which were Blown about by the I 

breeze as he walked, carryi^ *his hat iu his hand, j 
and by an ample aud flowing beard of the same 
hue. But the singi^r expression of his face was 
needed to complete the portrait, which the 
memory of those who saw him rarely failed to i 
retain. It was long, narrow, and em.iciated as i 
his body. The forehead was higher and straighter j 
than his daughter’s, but much narrower, and re- 
m.'wkablypinchedabout the temples. Biittlieeye ! 

■was what gave the whole fecc its peculiar and | 
striking expression. It was the same large dear i 
grey eye that Laura had, scarcely dimmed 
by old Landadio’s eight-and-seveuty years, but 
with a strange wildness and eagerness of oxpres- j 
sion that seemed to impart something almost j 
"uncanny” to the physiognomy. The head J 
might liavc been taken as a modd for that of I 
some rapt Ossianic bard, had it not been that 
there was a certain me-anness about the lines of ! 
the mouth and in the expression of the narrow ‘ - 
retiring forehead that would have been incoasis- , 
tent with the idea. The old man stooped a |: 
little, not at the shoulders, but at the hips ; and I ' 
the attitude thus given to his body, joined to the j ! 
slight protrusion of the chin, (mused by the j: 
habitual rectificatiem of the stoop, gave an dr of i 
restless anxiety to the figure which, was very ! 
striking. ; 

The fourth member of the party was, like old | 
Yanni, a goldsmith and jewdler ; but, though he | 
had reiichod his five-aod-thirtieth year, lie was not | 
yet master of a shop and business of his own. A ! 
better workman at his art thaa Carlo Bardi I 
could not be found in Florence, and tliht is j 

sayMg a ^at deal. Nor could there have been | 
found a hunre thrifty man, wbrnh, as these ate 
especially Florentine virtues, is saying much 
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more. But 

been obliged fo dupport ^nikdjr a aiekljr sitter,, 
and paf e^tbluts broiber. Botb 

tb^se hi^ iiesF year^bovevor, 

anaOaade was ottflelgaSa beginidiiHIt' to tope that 
be sbonld acUeTe. tbe establishineat.'Of a abop 
sa^ inudiiess of bis tnni, and fulfil the abnost ' 
eqiu^ long-defeited bepe of nubing Lanra 
TfiBiM his wife. It was quite understood be- 
tween tbEUD long ago that the hope was mutual ; 
and their tidk, as mm in am they followed the 
two old men aIoi« tbe path by the bank cl the 
Am, was aeoordingly more of material mterests, 
and less of the pltaMot nonsense of love-making, 
flum have hem the case some eight or ten 
years before. Bor Laura, I am shocked to say, 
m reached her seveu-andHtwenti^h year. 

When th^ reached the favourite meadow 
sdected by the Eiorentines for the annual cele- 
bration of their “merenda” festival, the ground 
was almost entirely occupied by parties of four 
or five, or sometimes ten or twelve, covering 
with their clean white cloths, pitched in most 
unexclnsive neighbourhood to each other, nearly 
the whole tuifi The porter liired for the oc- 
cseion, who had been sent on with the materials 
otour friends’ “ merenda,” had selected for them 
what he deemed a desirable spot. But tbe old 
cavaHete was not so easily contented. One place 
was exposed to the wind from the lulls, another 
wonld ^ in the full sun in h^f an hour ; a third 
did not command a view of the “ palazzo vechio” 
tower ; and he had eaten his “ merenda” in sight 
of that every Ascension-day for the last ten 
years. His old friend the while took no part in 
bis search for a spot to suit him, but seemed, 
with his strange eager look, intently occupied in 
counting the numbers of the different parties on 
the ground ajuund— counting the men, counting 
the women (for almost every knot was composed 
of family parties)— counting everything he could 
see, and all with an appearance of the strangest 
interest. 

At last, old Niccolo — “11 Cavalicrc,” as his 
friend Vanni never failed to call him— found a 
spot to his liking ; and the little party seated 
themselves <m the grass, and made the necessary 
preparations for their feast. It cannot be said 
wat the oavaliere’s choice of a locality was a bad 
(mo. It was close under the thick toll hedge 
that forms the boundary of the meadow farthest 
from the city. The river was thus on their leift ; 
the meadow crowded with tlm holiday-makers, 
find tbe more or less pretentious and luxurious 
preparations for eating and drinking, with the 
towers and domes of the city in the ^stance, in 
bent of them; and the thick woods of tbeOiscine, 
and above and beyond tiiese the hiU of Biesolc, 
with its tower amUta villas, to the right. 

.^qta ixm from their store a clean 
datt^ ^ four very coarse, but niody 
mraed, $ while the cavaliere was 

JRb^big.^tt the flasks of wine had tra- 
•l|H||P||Mely in the basket made expressly* for 
of carrying a couple of Florentine 


flasks, and eonaisting of two circular receptacles 
some nine indtes in diameter, and as mnoh in^ 
d^pth, joined together at mm podni of their 
droomfereace, and sunnouated by a semi- 
drcular handle. Such a oomtiivanee is needed 
for moving the fragile ^rg*d>all-like fiadn, which 
miter so largely into Tuscan domestie use. Flasks 
for wi^ flasks fox oil, fiadn for mdk, flasks for 
medicine, ^ks for water. Tbe legal Florence 
flask contains seven pounds’ wdidit o^wine, and is 
equal to neiudy three ordinary bottles. But the 
glass is of the very thinnest; and even the 
baskets described above would fail in seoaring 
their large bulgmg sides and long dander necks 
from frequent tueaki^ were th^ not invariably 
covered with a rush-work coat as high as the 
shoulder. The nebk, which ends without any 
rim, and looks just as if it had been irregularly 
broken is so slender, that corking it in onr 
fashion is out of the qnestiom The Florentine, 
therefore, when he has filled his wine-flask, pours 
into the narrow neck a little drop of olive oil, 
which, resting on the wine to the thickness of 
about lialf an inch, effectnally and hermetically 
closes the aperture. A wisp of straw, or, oftener 
sdll, a vine-leaf, loosely pkrsed in the mouth of the 
opening, serves to keep out flies, dust, and such 
matters ; and the flasks, ikhich of course remain 
always upright on their rqsh-plaited bottoms, may 
stay thus for years. When wanted, a morsel of 
wool or cotton thrust into the neck the flask 
readily absorbs the oil, which is thus removed ; 
or, without any such contrivance, a practised 
Florentine hand will toss the oil out with, a jerk, 
without spilling a drop of the wine. 

“ There I” said the cavaliere, “ those ought to 
be a couple of flasks of as good Fomino as you 
would wish to drink. 1 went to the bishop’s 
cellar for them myself yesterday.” 

“ Red wine— that gives me the number 33. 1 
wanted my third number 1” muttered old Vanni 
" a very remarkable oombination.” 

. “ Does all the Fomino vineyard belong to the 
Bishop of Ficsole ?” asked Carlo. 

“ All,” replied Signor Sestini ; " but the worst 
of it is, that the bishop has other farms besides, 
on which he makes a very inferior wine ; and his 
lordship is just as apt to mix his flasks, and 
cheat bis customers, as any wine-shop-keeper in 
Florence.” 

"Bishop is number 32 !” cried Vanni ; “ very 
carious indeed.” 

Laura had by tills time spread the cloth, and 
produced a long loaf of brownish bread, two feet 
or near it in length, by four inches in width, and 
three in height; a quantity of "salamq,” or 
Bologna sansage, uncooked thinly sliced, and 
wrapped in abundance of fresh viae-teaves ; some 
salad; a quarter of roiat lamb— the gre^d; dish 
of the repast— about as luge as a goofl^enaed 
quarter of rabbit ; and eome iq^ples, . 

The fat little cavaliere and eX'^lerk to at 
once; and the'young peo|fe fellCwed his ex- 
ample. But old Landadio’a head was still 
I running meditativdy on his numbers. 
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“The three objeets of disooorse jbat first 
sponUnaonsly stri^ joor nind, sad tsko you 
ntteation/’ su'd moPB to himself than to his 
' companions ; “ ohrtaii# they vote the led wine, 
the bishep, and tite;Apjdes. Why did my mind 
fix on those in pndensnee to idl the other things 
spoken off Atm'l there is the fosoe of the 
cabals. I the number ^ the first 

object thadi ofthe seeond, and thus get 1030. 
1 multiply tins again by the number of the third, 
and this gives me 3100.” 

“Bat whet is the connexion,” said Carlo, with 
ac^cthmg almost like a groan, “ between red 
wine and the number 3S, or betwem a bisimp 
and nand>er;S3f" . 

“ What is the -connexion,” returned the old 
man, sharply; *^doe8 not everyone know that 
there is a profound and mystical relation between 
certain numbers and every object in nature and 
art, and every act which a man can do f Are j 
they not recorded in the book which contains 
the result of the life-long labours of the greatest 
sages of the generations past P” And putting lus 
hand in the pr^et of the threadbare old long 
frock'ooat, which hung loosely on his attenuated 
figure as on a (fiothes-horse, he pulled forth a 
dirty, greasy, and well-thambed volume, en- 
titled “ Fortone for all Men. A Book of Dreams 
for Players in the Lottery. The last improved 
edition, published at Florence, in 1868.” “ Here,” 
said he, laying his trmulous band reverently 
on the book, “here is the connexion, friend 
Carlo and proceeding hurriedly to refer to liis 
oracle, he turned to a kind of dictionary of all sorts 
of objects, names, and actions, which occupieil 
one hundred and eighty-six out of its two hun- 
dred and fifty-six pages, and pointed to the above- 
mentioned numbers appended to the objects in 
question. “Ah! the science of numbers is a 
great and woudeifnl science !” said he. 

“But to think of your knowing the numbers 
denoted by ihe red wine, the bishop, and the 
apples, without tuxoiug to the book !” said the old 
cavaliere, with evident admiration. “Ah, 
friend, what a head ! what a mind you have !” 

“ Why, papa knows every number in the list, 

I do believe,” said Laura, laying her hand on the 
old man’s silver locks, as he sat beside her, and 
kissing him on the forehead; “few know as much 
of the cabala as pim<^ does.” 

“Few have studied them, perhaps, as pro- 
foundly and as lotng,” returned he, with the 
mock humility of gratified vanity. “ But, alas 1 
Art is long, and the longest life short.” 

“ The longest life would indeed be too short, I 
fear, to rewh the goal of your studies, Signor 
Vanni,” said Qarlo, qot without bitterness. 

“Who knows!” cried the old man, fiercely. 
“ Who knows when the reward may come to the 
watohfal »ttd unwearied studentr-oome in a 
tnom^ euddenly; unexpectedly, rich and abund- 
ant ! 81(X1, 1 sai^ Multiply this by the number 
of the current year, add the golden number, and 
with the praduot form the pyramid of the great 
Butilio m Calabria.. Take the second, line of it 


foryonr font namb«, the two figures at the right 
hand cf the base for 3 R>nr second, and the trro 
figoiws at the left hand for yonr third numlMf 
plane these baaeatb yonr pillow at night; awi^ 
should you dream ^ tbeia, the remilt is suiojrr 
ahnost sure,” added the (dd dreamer, with a long- 
drawn sigh. 

The cavalime, meanwhile, was dmng great ex- 
eeution among the eattfolea.; and it was not till 
the last diminutive bone'trf the cat-like lamb was 
picked, that he lit bis Cigm, and- soon ofterwwds 
fell asleep in perfect beatitude smoking it. The 
did jeweller ate very spariu^y, mid fell to conning 
iiis book, and doing endless mnltipUeations and 
additions. The lovers, of coarse, were happy, and 
busy in talk of their hopes of shortly accomplish- 
ing the long-waited for mmrriage. And thus the 
merenda lasted far into the afternoon ; and it 
Was nearly sunset when the little party stmted 
to walk by the river-bank to Florence. 


MI IDEA. 

SuBUiTTnu; myself imwillingly to that uni- 
formity of type which is one of the causes of 
the dulness of your journal, my desire is, Mr, 
A. I. R., to make use of its enormous circula- 
tion. You would do well to fatten out those 
last two words with a good feed of lamp-black, 
and display them prominently, but you arc too 
much behind the age to do it, and do it you 
won’t. All that I am imw about to say to yon 
ought to be printed as the author who best knew 
how to catch the public eye, the late Mr. George 
Robins, would have known how to print it, so 
that every one should 

OBSEB.VE ! 

A MILLION CHARMS!! 


VAEIOUS AKD CKPREOEDENTED ATTRACTlOKttt 


IMPENDING MASTER STROKE ! ! ! I 

THAT WUL BMABU 

ANY ONE!!!!! 

so BJBCOaiB 

A MXZiXiXOlVAXRS!!!!!! 

Perhaps you will oblige me by displaying at 
least those words with a little typographical 
propriety. But as for the late Mr. George 
Robins, he was a man of a past generation, and 
for the last twenty years the world has been ex- 
pecting his successor. He is como. 1 am be. 
Julius Cssar Richards. When Providence raises 

up such men as Bebins, Richards Well, 

when such men do come to trace out to the 
peoples the path they ought to follow ; to stamp 
with the seal of their genius a new era; and to 
accompli^ in a few years the labour of many 
oeuturies — idl I say is, happy the peoples who 
can comprehend and follow them. 

The day is gone by when, of their own merits, 
modest men were dumb. 1, Mr. A, Y. R., ^»te 
tliur as a foci which became well known to.me 
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daring the e$th j^t ^ -oftre^ as a W- 
stHiker. tuhrertiser’s 

JMagna Cfhw^hgM^vSd.V date. ‘I am 
eome to aibaiBh 'ii« % kxi^.'iipoii'yii^stickiag; 
and thit!> .annoonOMBeots m the advertising 
adhuim* Hrf aewt^apen and mf^naataea, as re* 
presei^g a mere stone age in the art of pob* 
lijdyis; idtratum has been nailed to the 
fiM ihat aadora Hod m the ^ift innomerable 
Ito stoBes, with whi^ lor want of better 
icaim, thousands of .fears ago men cat t^ir 
earns and earved their mutton. Why the flints 
float and where they are drifting to> 1 am not 
aware; bat the piesmit ddft of my remark is, 
that the gmierality of bilUtiddng is as mimy 
thousand years behind Me as ^ving with 
pebbles is behind hhariiu with razors. Julius 


CsBsar lUchiurds, in the tew years he has given 
to the exercisB of genius, accomplished the 
labour of many omituties.' Happy the peoples 
who shall now understand all that he wonts to 
do for tliem, and lot liim do it. 

1 mean to do it ell Myself. All applications 
to be made direct to Me. J am for no Boards' 
of Bireotors, no promotu^ of a Sublime and 
Practical Sublunar Publicity Company. There 
is no limit to My responsibilities. 1 will teach 
any man how to play the Trumpet of Fame, and 
guarantee him perfect in two lessons. But he 
must play tunes of my composing, or study as 
a composer in my school. 

Wimt, I ask, can be more rude'and barbarous 
than that the inventor, say of a pair of cheap 
trousers, should placard his triumph upon tran- 
sttory boardings, or cause it to be announced 
upon some dreary expanse of dead wall, or- east 
it among blacking-bottles, ooaU, and what not, 
in tbe desolate and unfrequented back garden 
which is annexed to the inhabited part of a news- 
paper ? 1 seed not say that I allude to what are 
owed, look us anon, the advertising columns. 
I answer, Nothmg. 

Now — 

The distance from the eyes to the mouth 
is in a well-grown adolt two inches and a lialf, 
in a child less. It is calculated that there are 
made annually in tins county one billion three 
hundred and . seventeen million eight hundred 
and ninety-six thousand seven hvuidrcd and 
sixty-four buna. These buns are eaten by the 
tailor-employing dasses; the classes by whom 
tailoEs are not employed Iteiug so little addicted 
to them, that it was considered a mark of par- 
ticular imorance in Madam Pumpadoor to ask, 
when to£l that the poor could not get bread, 
why they did not get buns. On a eulculation of 
avnn^ drawn from ^ thpu^nd four hundred 
and ten cases, it is found that the avenge 
number of mouthfuls token daring the consump- , 
tion of a bun by mastioationis, in round numbers 
and semicircular bates, seven. In consequence 
of the cohesive do^mess of the bun substance, 
each morsel remains in the mouth for a con- 
sideridde time^ and the intervals between tbe 
aewen journeys taken by the bun on tbe way to 
mouth ace whoHj oocupisd by the prudent 
odoeiii^r in careful observuiaon, with a view to 


the discovery of legs of cockroaches, pieces of 
. grit, and other substances known to be occasion- 
: ally embedded in its textare. , 

. WdU, sir, Z' eomnand that there shall be 
stamped upon all the buns iu’lbe ttaree kingdoms 
the pattern of the trousers tobnaircatised, with 
the name and address of tbek maker written 
down their lees, say Larkins, Nii^y^iiiDe and 
a hdi^ Berkeley-square. What is the conse- 
qnenoe P Instead of advertising on tbe walls of 
such a public way as GosweU-stceet w, Pndding- 
lane, E..C., 1 send tbe advertisement of those 
trousers into every men’s private Pudding-lane. 
Other ways ho may not knflw« or he may be .in- 
attentive to what passes upon them hut ihe 
way to lus mouth every man— it is saianven the 
blind — can see, and to whatever pasm on that 
road he pays always particular attention. Very 
well then, every advertisement travelling upon 
that road comes, at a distance of only three 
inches, most immediately and Uterally under a 
man’s eyes. 1 have not overlooked the foot that, 
in this , particular instance, 1 say let there be 
stamped trousers and the name of the trousers* 
maker upon all the buns, although the greater 
number of the buns ore eaten by Ladies, who are 
npt supposed to need the article thus advertised. 
The incoi^ruity would fix attentiim, and ensure 
the difiasion of many statements and remarks 
fi-om those lips to which men and trouser-bujcrs 
I most willingly listen. 

It might appear, at first sight, that it would be 
j more desirable to place advertisements upon the 
captains and Abemethy bkeuits, because their 
hardness compels the consumer to take double 
time over them. Of coarse they ate to be placed 
there, but careful inquiry has disclosed the im- 
portant fact that of one thousand six hundred 
and seventy-one persons who have been in- 
terrogated cm the subject, one thoussmd five 
hundred and eighty-six admit that, without ex- 
actly knowing why they do so, thgy are in the 
habit of smashing or breaking up a captain’s 
bisouit before they begin to eat it. Biscuits 
ftsually eaten in this manner will, under my 
regime, be covered with repetitious of an adver- 
tisement small in size ; as weH-cxecuted minia- 
tures of a blacking-bottle, or a boot, or a watch, 
with the name of the watch^ boot, or blacking- 
maker so repeated that it might enter the mouUi 
on every fragment not too closely approaching 
to the nature of a crumb. 

But of course my system, so far as it consists 
in forcing the world to swallow every advertiser’s 
statement on tbe sulnect of the wares he has to 
sell, is not supported wbollr ^ou bkeuits and 
buns. No, sir. I shall take contracts for ad- 
vertisements on the sponge cakes, on the cooked- 
hats, round the edges of tbe tarts, and so 
forth. 1 shall issue forms of moulds in which 
alone confectioners will be allowed to make tbe 
creams and jellies ordered of them % ditmers 
andsupjper parties. Thus no idly ahail appear 
upon a restive board wifbout.tama^-tbit^ 
piece of infonniition, as, that A. & of — iiM 
succeeded in iuiporting a'Pnre 'Nsittral Sherry 
at seven and ninepenoe a doisen, duty paid ; or 
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man’s quartern loaf I shall 1^ separate); bj shaB bare adml^ments appointed by me to' 
tender, one for adrertisen^tof immediate Loans be part fd its texture. Thus, lor example. L 


from five sWllifigs to tiurcnty potmds; the other mighty if the tendofs proved the highest, re-, 
crust to be competed for by publicans and qnack commend Eet^h’s Cod-liTcr Oil on all the 
medicine Tenders. dinner napkins; and this alone urould 

It is true that the daiwnof My Era had de- to make that person’s Cod'Uver Oil famoox 
dared itself before my coming. It did so when His adyertisement might also be appropriately 
the postman took foom frieim to Mend letters branded upon all the codfish broneht to table. 


in envelopes that had cost less to the pnrebaser I need not say that there shall be no sqnare or 
in eonsidetation of his circulating advertise* round of carpet pattern that shall not contain 
ments of Mack lead or tootfa-bmshes printed an anuonncemmit dcgantly and appropriately 
inside them. It did so when the father of introduced into its web ; mad I will from time 
a family, taking his ehiideen to the pantomime, to time lay down carpets, at my own expmtse, 
was informed inscriptions on cue scenery in the rooms of all persons who see much com* 
where to buy his wine cheap or mt a four* pany. Again, for the coarse biil*stickiiig, 
guinea watch, and when from a walking meat- which I propose to bonish from the public 
screen, with ladle arms, and a saucepan head, street, 1 shall ordain the far more efficient 
there was read to him by the down, in mmio institution of bill-sticking within the house, 
voice, the name^ of a person who had paid to Elegant forms of placard will be devised, and 
have the attention of players seriously di* householders and houseowners, entirely saved 
reeled to the noted shop for bottle*jaeks. These the cost of papering their houses, will hare their 
weak efforts show to what society was verging paperings renewed ouce a year, or oftener. Hie 
before I appeared and grasped the situation, dining-rooms will be handsomely but plainly de* 
To establish a datable and perfect system of coraied with advertisements relating to that part 
iidvertising, there wanted a man who, raising of the establishment. The drawing-room will be 
himself above vulgar passions, should unite in elegantly decorated, iu gold and colour, with ad- 
himself the essential qualities — ^just ideas of vertisements of skirts, criuolines, and other knick- 
each of his predeoe'isors, avoiding their faults knacks. The bedrooms sliall be neatly pattered 
as well as their errors. The man capable of so with advcriisements of their appropriate furni* 


lofty a mission now exists* 


tiire, of nighiJights, patent medicines, and of 


1 will abolish the present unmeaning system the number of shirts purchasable for a shilling* 
of butter prints, and, instead of the unsugges- The hall aud passages with advertisements of 
live swan or beehive, will issue forms for the slicks and umbrellas, ploshes, waterproof coats, 
stamping of all pats of butter within the three hats, mats, bats, ana cockroaches-however-nu- 
kingaoms. I will let the march to fame over merous- destroyed -in -a- single -night. I need 
the butter of the country to the boldest bidder, not add that 1 will allow no glarier to put a 
If to an author, ail the butter shall be sent to pane of glass into any window until at least one 
all the tables shaped into little models of his advertisement, suitable to the room it lights, has 
volume, with the name stamped on the back and been engraved neatly but conspicuously iu the 
sides." Surely I should secure him butter enough middle. 

to make his book go down. 1 would not over- I need not enter into more detail, because it 
look the morning toast, the slice of bread, the would be liopeless to attempt the complete ex- 
fish, the chicken, or the roast, To secure these ploration of my vast idea. I let any one peep 
very important mediums of direct commuuica- in at the keyhole of the yet unopened door of 
lion with the jmblic, I would issue brands fre- my Temple of Fame, and "carry away some sort 
quently changed. On Monday, say, the break- of an impression of its perfectness of form, and 
fast, toast should come up elegantly stamped of the enormity of its proportions. I look, sir, 
with an advertisement of Wind Pills lightly to see the day when every man carries a good 
burnt into the texture of each slice. On Tues- lot of advertisements us Well as a good dinner 
day, there should be “ No More Toothache.** underneath his waistcoat, besides several ad- 
Ou Wednesday, the toast should tell the. price vertisements in his hat, more in his pocket- 
of Streaky*s Kamtschatkan Breakfast Bacon, handkerchief, and when even the glasses in his 


Or, in a good itotue, I would supply several spectacles are utilised by somebody who wants 


toast brands at once, and so apply to the toast- to catch his eye ; and that will he My day, the day 
rack the principle eff the motto losses, utilised ; of Julius Ceesar Bichards. When judicious ad* 
— as I need not say that the motto josses them* vertising shall have made everybody’s fortune, 
selves slmuld he— kissing and telling; *' When tliat will be My day. The day of 'flm domina. 
yon many, go to Smith’s for comforters;” or, tion which rests on true mreatness and inedm 
“Buy ypnr {terambnlators of J. Brown, six 1 eatable utility will have declared itself. Let 
hunma Sind mn^y, T^thiU-fi^s.” ns be logical aud we shall be just. It is well 

In tiw next pouee, wtihout dtscordh^ ele* worthy of your attention that, when ^tiny'is 
gaaee,.I shall abolirit all design^ toat are not driving a state of things towards m aim, toore 
usefttl as well ds ornamental. Every decanter, is, bj a law of fate, a ooncurrenoe of all forces 
every wine*^u». every tuud}ler, shall have in the same direction. BiQ-slickisg society has 




tomary for fomi&a to hare an imnneiiae atock 
of linen, ao an to va^ only oucc in six^montha, 
irhen thej hold trhai tboJ.oaH “une lessire 
. in(pstxe”~Hi monster vashlmg. ’ All the hedges 
on tbe.fum,,,all tbe^^aas on the estate, are 
hang tmd spri^.with 'trhite for dan together. 
The comfort in tim'bonse duthm this washing 
hoot, nod the eons^nenbes to uie Uuen itself 
may he inu^^d w^ut ai^ great effort. In 
one French novel, the. heroine, pursued hr a 
wicked XoVelaee, takes refug^ not in W 
virke npr under her parents* wing, but in the 
dirty linmi closet, where she locks herself in as 
a new. form of martyrdom. She was worse off 
thon.Falstaff in the buokbasket ; for he had lur, 
and afterwards water. 

Soiled linen, kept in a confined place, is in* 
salubrious, and is also more liable to injury than 
when (dean and neatly folded away in dmwers. 
Linen, like all Voratable matter, is subject to 
pntrebetion ; and when it is coated with 
sugar, gam, grease, and with, animal matters 
already in a state of decomposition, putrid fer- 
mentation easily sets in, especially if it be put 
in a heap, in a close, warm, and damp spot. 
Shonld there be pieces impregnated with oil 
or fat, they may possibly set the honse on fire. 
It is well known that oils absorb oxygen in 
the process of thickening or drying. Now, 

• this absorption is ‘not progressive ana uniform. 

I It often happens, through causes which ore net 
I precisely known, that the absorption takes place 
I at first, and for a long while, insensibly ; then, 
all of a sudden, it is energetically developed, 
i with a considerable disengagement of heat. 

! This heat may become sufficient to make the 
I linen take fire spontaneously. Begiimings of 
I fire — ^which are promptly extinguished through 
the careful watch that is constantly kept — often 
break out in lamp-rooms of theatres. Heaps 
of .filthy rags, thrown into the comer of a 
kitchen, have been' known to burst into fiame 
of themselves. 

Another injmy to which dirty linen is exposed, 
is from the ravages ofmiccanorats. These little 
rodents (who havc been sent by Providence to 
devour numerous subs^ccs wnicb, if left to I 
rot, would poison the air) do not always confine 
themselves to their providential mission.. Dirty 
linen, seasoned to their taste, is a tempting 
morsel, and often suffers accordingly. A good 
housekeeper will, therefore connive to keep her 
linen in that state as short a time as possible. 
The sooner she washes it, the less trouble she 
will have, fihe stains will be easier to remove ; 
thh gains oo^osmg them will not have time to 
dry, nor the oils to thicken. One cause of 
unhealthii^s to her family will be avoided; and 
her stock bf linen-^-a yafnable portiou of her 
boosehold eapital.Mviu he exposed to muesh 
fewmr chances of spoiling.. The small quantity 
of fput which she is obliged to keep, 
instead of 'being throWil in a heap, will be bang 
on ^ 'tbnq stretched in a* dry wd airy place. 
Rats ana mice -ViU he set. at defianoe, by passing 
each end; df ropethrough the necks of woken' 

bottles before fastening them to the wall. 


Hvtin in a^ econmnloal point iif, mw, tbo 
waging question is interesting. The hgmMfst 
estabtiaament is, obliged to. moke it enter, in 
soipe fcema or other, into its budget. Even .if 
the wife wash at home, there in at least the 
expenie of soap, soda, and fire. Eveiy French 
tioldiw nsed io cost foaroence per week for 
washii^; improved methooiyhave now ijcduccd 
it to one penny, or a trifle Suppose that 
eaeh inhaoitabt of Xiondon spends no morev for 
.clean linen and woollens, than one pound per 
annum, on . an average, the washerwoman’s mil 
for the metropolis alone will amount exactly to 
three millions sterling annualty. What it is ' 
for the United Kingdom, must be a sum ap> 
preaching to the sublime. 

To this very considerable payment for washing 
should be added another, which is still more im- 
portant ; namely, the deterioration of the tissues. 

We are only too well aware bow quickly washer- 
women wear our linen out. Every time it comes 
from the wash, the diminution of its value is 
greater than the cost of the operation. This | 
second outlay, coming on the top of the first, { 
falls particularly heavy on the labouriim classes. ' 
The workman, «a long as be lias employment, * ; 
generally manages to meet his current expenses ' 
with tolerable case. Among these, is that of 
washing. Extraordinary expenses press liarder 
upon him. The renewal of a worn-out stock of 
linen becomes a very serious business. 

To discover less expensive modes of washing, 
and modes less injurious to the linen, is therefore 
a problem of equal cconomicarand hygienic 
importance. It is known that the operation 
of washing, when ill performed, is unhealthy 
even for those who perform it. The solution 
of the problem will, as its immediate conse- 
quence, allow the working classes to possess 
more linen, and to wash it more frequently. ' 
And— setting aside foolish and ignorant preju- j 
dices — sanitary professors know how favourable { 
a frequent change of linen is to the health, 
especially for those who toil and perspire. And ' 
exactly as conducive as clean linen is to health, 
by absorbing gradually what _ we transpire, 
equally noxious is dirty linen, in consequence 
of the putrid miasms disengaged from it. 

Dirty linen is, in general, five per cent heavier 
than clean. If you bring out one hundred pounds 
of linen for use, it will weigh^one hundred and 
five when it goes to the wmi'-'" The additional 
five pounds arc due to moisture^ and to greasy 
or gummy substances. Mere stains haye no 
appreciable weight. The dirt id linen is 
derived from dust and impurities of every 
kind adhering to (md fixed in the tissne, whether 
by the viscous clamminess which is formed by 
giutinous and albuminous substances — that is, 
those similar in their nature to white of eg^-— 
or by fatty matters. Moreover, linen is often 
soiled by spots caused by colouring matters 
which have dyed, as it were, the portion of the 
linen which they have touclwd. The dye so 
left is often irremovable by either yater, soap, 
or a&h-lie. , The washerwoman's art ought to 
make all those stains to disappear. 
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When onc 6 its y*luftibto ^etersife powisrs 
disoovered—donbtjess to aceident—itseaiplojr* 
mcnt spread' rapidl;;r« Numtroixs soap naziu*^ 
factories sprang up in Italy» notably in the little 
seaport town at Sa?CHpia» uear Genoa^ whence the 
Irench name of soap^ ‘^sayon.’' The manufae^ 
tttre sp^ad in ^ain and France. Marseilles 
became famous vox its marbled soaps* Our 
word soap'* may come from the Latin *^sapo/* 
which is mentioned by Fliny as an invention of 
the Gauls. 

As woollen garments preceded linen, so the 
fuller’s art (for deansing, scouring, and pressing 
cloths and stuffs) is older than the washer- 
woman’s, being due, it appears, to one Nicias, 
the son of Hermias. His grand discovery would 
be the employment of an earth, since named 
after the persons who use it The Eoman 
fullers, who washed dirty togas, were persons 
of no little importance. Their trade, and the 
manner of carrying it on, were regulated by 
laws, such as the Lex Metella de fuUoaibus; 
At. one time, fuller’s earth (found of a very 
superior quality in Staffordshire, Bedfordshire, 
and other Eogush counties) was considered so 
indispensable tor the dressing of cloth, that, to 
prevent foreigners from rivalling English fabrics, | 
it was made a contraband commodity, and its 
exportation made equally criminal with the 
heinous and wicked export of wool. How com- 
pletely public opinion lias clianged ! N o weathex - 
cock could make a more perfect gyration from 
north to south, from east to west. What is it 
criminal to export now P Convicts and contra- 
band of war, perhaps ; but certainly not harm- 
less earth and wool. 

Soap, in general terms, is an artificial com- 
pouud of oily substance and alkalL The alkalis 
used, have been kelp (the ashes of seaweeds) or 
other vc^table asli, and more recently pure 
soda and pure potash obtained by improved 
methods, and lime. For fats recourse has been 
had to olive-oil, wliale-oil, tallow, and of late 
years to cocoa-nut and other vegetable oils. 
Soaps are manufactured of three distinct kinds ; 
soft soap, for dyei*s, washerwomen, and fullers ; 
hard soap, for ordinary household purposes; 
cake or ball soap for the toilette-table. The 
great merit of soap consists in its being a 
j^ortable means of cleanliness; tlie less water 
"“it contains, the more concentrated and port- 
able it is, the greater its merit. Hard soap 
is move convenient than soft; still it is possible 
to make hard soaps which contain a large pro- 
portion of water. The marbled soaps have the 
reputation of . containing the least. Thrifty 
housewives cut up tlieir blocks of hard soap 
into cakes, and expose tiiem to a current of air, 
to get rid of the water and cause them to dis- 
solve less raptdW, 

, The degree of ease with which soap is applied, 
depends in some meai^ure on the auality of the 
water. Soft and ham waiter are ngurativc ex- 
pressions, to denote wat^ whl^ is not impreg- 
nated with earths and mineral, .as. rain water 
wdien it falls^ imd that which, is, as springs 
which have trateraed various strata. Haidi 


wnter is often heavily charged v^th salpliate and 
other eombinariona of lime. Soft water wash^ 
w^ll» because it unites freely with soap and dis; 
solves it. Hard water, on the ooattaiyr, decom- 
poses it, and forms new compounds w Mch have 
not the same determve properties* Tto soda of 
the soap combining with the smlpburic acid of 
the^salphate, and the oil of tike soap with the 
lime 01 the sulphate, forni eurdy flakes winch 
float in the water and are useless for cleaning 
purposes. The water remaining is, however, 
softened. In like maaner^t worn ashes make 
liard water soft. Their carbonic amd, combining 
with the sulphate of lime, converts it into chalk, 
which is precipitated as a sediment, and may be 
sogotriaof. 

Soap, then, serves in general to communicate 
to water the power of dissolving, by emulsion, 
grease soaked into or adhering to staffs. But, 
besides this, when linen staiimd with grease is 
boiled for a sufficient time in soap-water, tlie 
salts contained in the latter are decomposed ; 
neutral oleaies are formed ; and the excess of 
alkali set at liberty serves to soapify the grease 
adhering to the linen. Soap then acts exactly 
as an gdkali. The ancients scarcely knew any 
alkali besides ammonia, which, after obtaining 
it from an offensive putrifying liquid, they 
employed to take the grease out of their 
clothes. It was the trade in this article which 
the Enumror Vespasian taxed so profitably ; 
and which he justified by showing tlie gold it 
brought in, and asking whether tne money had 
any un)>]easaiit smell. 

At the present day, ammonia is replaced by 
soda and potash ; which are now obtained pure 
by chemical means, but which, formerly, could 
only be procured by burning vegetables. Ashes, 
in fact, cont>aia carbonates of soda and potash ; 
on which account they largely serve for making 
lie to wash with, cspeoimly in rural districts 
where wood is the principal fuel But the 
quantity of those salts contained in dsbes is 
very variable ; moreover, there are mingled with 
them many foreign substances more or less 
soluble ; so that the use of ashes has the in- 
convenience of making the wash of variable 
composition, and sometimes of charging it with 
matters actually injurious to the linen. Their 
great economy prevents their being given np ; 
but it is preferable to substitute for them the 
crystallised sub-carbonate of soda, wliicb may 
be had at a moderate price, and whicli has 
the further merits of toing constant in its 
composition and of not being open to adultera- 
tion. Caustic |>otiish and soda do not present 
the same advanta^s. 

In France, and in Paris especially, gre^ use 
is made of eau de javdle ” and" chloride of 
lime. The former is a hypochloride of soda, 
•and the latter really a hypochloride of lime. 
These two substances do not act, like alkalis or 
alkaline salts, by soapifjing grease spots ; their 
action on soilm linen is merely that of dis- 
colprants, The alkali which enters into their 
composition (tlie soda or the lime), being but 
feebly united to the hypoohiorio acid, easily 
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[Coadtutea fey 


abandons it.to . formei kj 

the decomp(|iWli^-^|^,l^ tbe^or^^ juatteis 
attached tiifen, if pnseat ia 

cxcesst dHse from the deodm- 

positicmdl litdliiMSit 

The ji^ioeliltiirio field eet «t . liberty is decom* 
posed: tht ot^gea deff u « diseoloraiit, vMh: 
the outer portion is evaporated. It maxes 
spots ^disappear, bat at 4be xiiik; o( barning the 
staff; U is not easy to ptesenim completely 
the ase of . eatt do javdlle ; for it is a powerf^ 
auxiliary: bat the.atmost'modieration m its use 
cannot be too .strongly insisted upon. ^ Chloride 
of limo ought to .be entirely aV^^bied from. 
Its lime gives birth to; insolubte calcareous . 
soaps which stich to the linen,^ and require, to 
remove them, a force of friction injurious to 
the tissue. It not only deteriorates both the 
linen and the washing utmisils, but it produces 
cracks in the washerwoman’s hands and, arms, 
wd often even causes trembUng of the limbs. 
The pse of can de javelle oughii to be restricted, 
first, to the removal of spots before washing ; 
and, secondly, to bleaching the linen afterwards 
by dipping it in water containing a very small 
quantity of eau de javelle, and immediately 
rinsing it thoroughly. 

As to the mechauioal portion of the operation 
of washing— the rubbing and squeezing, the 
use of browes, beaters, or ribbed bits of board 
— private individuals have little choice.^ Every 
country and district has its mode, which is as 
unalterable as the old laws of Medes and 
Persians. Where the operatives are accastomed 
to rub soaped liucu between the wrists, they 
would refuse to beat it with a battledore or 
beetles and where wooden beaters for linen are 
the fasuion, to request it to be rubbed between 
the wrists would be considered the height of 
tyranuotts cruelty. In vain you import an 
American wasfiing-macbine ; your ladies of the 
wash'tab will burn the wooden balls, and stick 
the reoriving trough out of the way in the 
garret. It is ouljia laige <« public estaUishments 
that mecbanicaf washing can be carried out. A 
monumental example may be witnessed at the 
Grand Hotel, Paris. 

Washing by steam, dates, in Europe, only 
from the beginiung of the present century ; but 
in India it has been practised from time im> 
membriaL A pamphlet published in 1805 (by 
Cadet'dc-Vaux, in obedience to an order from 
Ghapta], then minister), directs the linen to be 
completely and equally steeped in an alkaline 
solution properly dosed, and then exposed to a 
current of steam. By gradually and gently 
raising the temperature to the hoiling point, 
the saponification of the grease which defiles it 
is so well effected that simple rinsing sulloes to 
rcnmve it. The wash is made with <»yst(dlised 
subcarbonate of soda and soap, m the propor* 
tioQ. of ten of the fomer to one o( tbe 
latter; its v^tren^h, ie. the proportion;. (iff 
watfH^»j|U|jK^o upon th% degree of eDonto: ., 
uosdiHdil^piiess of the hnen. This simplO 
^a»d .^HHmBtbod of - washing is said to bq 
-foUow^PiPnioetleut results ; and, when well 


oqttdttdted, takes only three tut four hours to . 
(ximpletie it. 

Alter linen has been rinsbd, ul that remains 
is to (fry it. It fri of great conser^uenoe tbat tlie 
drying should tpke place oe speedily as possible. 
The greatwpart of. the wafer oonitdned in linen 
after riiming, is ordkavily expelled by twisting 
H ; bat ^ operation hal the grave incon- 
venience Of etraiiung, displacing, and separating 
the threads of the tissue. It does less harm 
when effected in a net, but should be avoided as 
much as possible. Borne persons use a press. 
Eor the twisting of linen by hand, may bo 
substituted a very rapid rotatory, motion ^veu 
to linen by enriosing it in a wire or wicker 
basket, which is made to revolve on its axis by 
means of a crank. Tbe water is tlirown off by 
centrifugal force, exactly as when a housemaid 
twirls her mop. This little machine (whose 
exterior circumferential velocity may be made 
to exceed twenty yards a second) .enables the ^ 
water to be qectecl out of ninety or a hundred 
pounds of wet linen in the short space of ten 
minutes, and that so effectually, tbat the finger 
ie not sensibly moistened bj its Contact. 

The process ofr drying is then completed 
cither in the open dr, or in apartments heated 
by steam, or by hot air. There are great 
oojections to drying linen in the open air. The 
great enemies of rentable substances, such as 
wood, ropes, liuen cloth, are, as is well. known, 
alternations of moisture and drought. By ex- 
posing linen to rain and sunshine, you expose it 
to those alternations ; and in wmter-time to 
frost besides, which breaks and destroys it. 
Hot air drying-places are far preferable. They 
can be constructed at no great expense, and 
are a desirable append^ to eveiy laundiy. 
The majority of public washing-places in 
Paris are provided with them, and liousewlves 
are strongly recommended to turn them to 
account. The habit which poor women have 
of loading their shoulders with masses of 
moisture, after being heated pritb work, is fre- 
quently tbe cause of numerous maladies; and 
not seldom, besides their linen, they carry home 
with them a troubles'ome cough. Thenccessjtjf 
under which they labour of hanging out this 
damp linen on ropes in the chamber occupied 
by their family in common, becomes a farther 
source of disease^ *■ 

Linen hun^i' wit to dry, either in the open air, 
or in heated apartments, requires a great deal 
of care, and of simee. M. Parcy, inspector- 
general, who in 1850 was one of a commission 
named by the . government to study the ques- 
tion of public wnsbii^-place^'made many very 
curious expeihnmits to ascertain whether it were 
not possible 'to_ dry linen in bundles, without 
hanging it but. in apparatus heated to the hqU- 
ing no^t, and higher. These attempt* .'(their 
results were published) proved th.ah eveiH .at; a 
very high temperature, tne water i^tained in 
Ibe inside of a handle of linen wiB hot evirate 
^ — 80 bad a eoBdueto>^ ^ beat is.tnoifjhned Imep, 
and so imnermeable is ft evifrt to atj^m at high 
pressure. * Eor tUs and other details, the writer 
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Mwerted \>f timax Iiq;, first saw skating, at tiks slose of tlie 
(m the iuwi^ geaetsr memoraUe joiu&ey with mj pa^ts to oiu^ des- 
Dg, ana the extioctioa tuwtion. I{ere we were deporited ia a froseu 
MWkers. state, X w^ remember enjoying a hot dispute 


number of .tihgs% «ii^^ is 

not so wnaMM^ p^ lie saOMmiber that 
poor t^t iwMk nothing else tb 

wear. 

inaehiiN^andifiteommmi the presmit gen^ 

tioa^ Is new ehothing, and the extinction a* wsw ervuaw **• ^ 

q((a laoe ef disiipitabite bawkers. state, X w^ remember enjoying a hot dispute 

, iih ptaii for tirn City. What a glory of ahops, tint ensued with the espad savage respeotigifr tl>c 
en bi^k sides of the way I A street full of amoant of liaoilcBey>ooew'iiafe$ diui^ whioti he 
■nivP^dii>g >,.4laltblult ftagmiUtreet ; Charing* impreeated shookiugly about our basing brought 
eepsaj the statue of a man on horseback close bim “ off the etmses." 
to the gntos of the King’s stables; TempleBu; When Somer’a Town had an ariatocracy, its 
St. Pa«l*% At length St. m ar tin’s-le-Ghraad-— court eentre was “ Tiia Polygon,” in tba middle 
a eheat, 1 thought ; foi^ being then a squsdld* of Clarendon-square. There X was put to school, 
looking hme, it was the reverse of grand, no This Alma Mater of mine waaa genteel old lady, 
removal of the Po 3 t*a$oe from the ample pns profes^ in her prospectnses the strictest 
misee in Lombard-street being then dreamt of. exclusi<m of the sons of tradesmen. I do not 
Pinailj, the ymrd of the Bull and Mouth Inn, defend her; but I am bound to remark tliat 
up a narrow turning. Here my father had Uved the present generation can have po idea of t he 
for three days, expecting us every minute, claims of that now degraded quarter to in- 
and was in the coffee room with groups of other sist upon haying its lugb tone kept up. In 
persons waiting for friends from all parts of the and arooi^ it. Art and Literature nestled #i 
country, discussing cltancss and probabilities of cozy coteries, with half-pay officers (including 
their having perished in the snow, like the mail one Peniuaalar colonel). City merelmnis, and 
guarA Ko letters could precede us, and stockbrokers. Let me ‘tell yon, haughty Bcl- 
tlie joy of that meeting, now nearly half a century gravia, that when you were a swamp under tJie 
old, swells my heart, even as I write these words, name of Chelsea Five Pields, and your highest 
The quadrangular and galiericd inn-yard boast was your Buu-Uouso, the most enuueut 
1 believe to have been nearly in the same historical engravers pf that day dated their 
state as the inn-yards of Chaucer were, and works, “ as the act directs,” from IJonicr’s 
exactly like the inn-yard painted by Hogarth. Town. I think a royal ^demician, 1 kpow 
Now, it would be difficult to find suoh a an A.lt.A., and a world-famed actor, lived in 
place in aU England. The second-hand family the Polymn. I was once adied in ” to play 
carriage, driven by a coarse, dogged metro- with” a uttle cadet of the liouse of a populm 
poiitan savage daggering under the weight novelist, who flourished also in Kingsgote- 
of a towering flight of capes rising from knee street, Holbom, as the deputy county court 
*to shoulder, IS also extinct; so is Elect Market, judge. Our games were interrupted ia the 
strpfi^Ung in the middle of what is now Ear- hall — ^wliich was also the play-room-^by the 
ringdou-street, the end of which we passed on entrance of Theodore Hook (a former iuhabi- 


our way to our suburban new home; so is tant of Clarendon-square), Mr. Tommy Hill. 
HolbornBridgc ;sois St. Chad’s Well, in Glray’s and Hay don the painter, who bad all aropped 
Lsn-road, even then resorted to mcdioinally; so in to mnner. And did not Peter Pindar’s 


is the mountain of cinders which rose higher funeral start, a little before that time, from the 
than Primrose Hill, id Battle Brid^ (where cottage of a nursery-garden close by, whither he 
Queen Boadicea was so unliaudsommy beaten had moved from Taristock-row, Coveut Gard(^ 
by Seutonius), and which schoolboy tradition and whence his latest 


squib was dated? 


sold to tbe Emperor of Bussia ior a firodigioos But politics fotmd tbe loudest exponent & an 
sum of money, when the neighbourhood was ally of Sir Francis Burdett, wliose ^ckest 
condemned to be covered with houses, and treasons, whether uttered at local meetings, or 
christened icing’s Cross. The Small-Pox and at the Crown and Anchor in the Stmnu, are 
Fever Hospital^ with the expanse of }>ark-Hkc now tbe guiding principles of our present rulers, 
law^ screened in by rows of noble elms, are now He lived in a sicb-street ; for he never would 
extinguished by the Great Northern llailway Ipive been allowed to exhibit his professional 
terminus. “Bnodes’s Fields,” affording a clear orass-piate nearer to our centre ot exclusive- 


mile off, are iio longer grass, but groan under This gmktleman’s practice was eventually reduced 
bilUous of bricks dug out of their own bowels, to the sale of ^nger-beer powders (then a 
These flelda then were speckled from foreground genteel sort of novelty), in the parlour of a 
to distance by Mr. Bbodes’s nine hundred and semi-detached cottage, fitted up as like to an 
nmety-nine cows ; which number, according to apothecary’s ahop as two ooloared bottles and a 
milk-walk gossip, Biiodes hod passed a long and fow papers of powders in tfao window, ocwdd 
anxious life of oow-keepang in endeavouring to mtdee it. The door being always barred (pw- 
inorease to one thousano. But if he bonmt a Imps against emissaries from the Sheriff of Mid- 
thousandth 'cow, one of the old stock died; if dlesex, or red-vested myrmidons from the Home 
two new cows, two old ones died; and so on in j Office), cusiomprs had to ring a bell; whereupon 
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an (dd 

did sot xaqttiifa 

yon a packet.; kat 1 ainrof lie pau^-m^. 

im, a&et sty 4chool<dipt «t a drakai^ idub 
kiela at the hotM^ ia 'CSet'kediirflU, ef a bMther 
radical, irfac in line hneMte* mMi^r of pttUa* 
meat He hsU 'forth nrith irendwfid iwst 
and TobbiiitY as a paid speaker. 1 am afraid 
that my tall, leui, poEte, i»n^b>e]idaiiag patriot 
died in ^eat isdigmtoe. 

Dorii^ my early sidiiool*dayB ^ere was a 
large Umax of formm aristocracy. Ferdinand 
the Seventii of Spain, who fill^ up all the 
leisure be could spare from embroidetmg petti- 
coats for the Yii^ ly hang^g and torturing 
his nobility, drove a host of the best families 
from their homes. Many of these sought 
asylums in Somer's Town, and some of the 
foremost men in the Garlist-Ghristinos war, 
which followed Ferdinand’s death, were my 
playfellows. Modem history was representea 
fy two old Scotch gentlenum dressed in green 
from top to toe, silver-buckled shoes and h^ et- 
. c^ted. Known as the last of the Stuarts, they 
were respected ^ the higher circles of Somer’s 
Town as the rightful kings of Great Britain. 
They were dignified old men;, never heard 
to speak in the street even to' one another ; 
never seen apart until one died. A really 
historical figure was the grandfather of one of 
my schoolfellows — the Ordinary of Newgate, 
who spoke, on the scaffold, the last words ever 
heard by Dr.. Dodd. Uc was a white-haired 
pleasant old gmtleman, very fond of children, 
ale, and hunting-songs; but 1 fear that, like 
the young lady in Gay’s letters, ale was bis 

E assion. He had amassed quite a library of 
nnting'sougs, which were so carefully arranged 
on parationed and labelled sbelres, that bis 
study looked like a stationmr’s shop. This 
house in “ the sqnare” was a boy’s paradise. 
My friend’s mother, the liandsome, good-natared 
widow of the original Leauder in Dibdin’s opera 
of the Padlock, stuffed us with tea and cake, let 
ns play at mail-coaches with her drawing-room 
chairs, and dismissed us when tired to the study, 
to listen to capital stories of adventure from 
the dear old doctor. Nothing delighted our 
host and hostess so much as mamg young 
people happy. 

At that day the City was such an immense 
way off, that it could only be reached in a be- 
coming manner by aid of two stage-coachCs. 
These plied morning and evening ; places to be 
taken beforehand, ibe fear of disappointmoit : 
one shtiling outside, eighteenpence inside ; time 
of transit one hour, reduced, by means of vio- 
lent oppoaititm, to ninepenoe and a shilling, and 
three-quarters of an hour. Soon, however, the 
death of horses and general banl^ptoy of pro- 
prietcdr destroyed the opposition. Why is it 
that I can now thmk of the same distance as a 
short walk, and sht as about aS far as to St. 
Albans P Is it because 1 could nOw perform 
t^ same trip in an omndrns ia a third of the 
Ulne mid for a sixth of the expense P Not to 
mention the Underground Bailroad P 



ing 4^ U»er, vx sMfohBf tu iil8i ,taiyth isg but 
g&wmMi. TIh^' Jkit' tfie» VfiU^^ who 
cwcfied the fauWhab. Pwescne^ufllem. Ckr 
sehod tappoHed B efow i w ifl i’ knd luma evmy 
time he ptesed. We frmuMii at York; foOing 
him, out of a play aOme.ef our beys had lately 
beentidEen to see, that ‘^Jm'yresu't wanted.^’ 
'Buthewas. It was Brown who wentio the waU. 
I Triumphant Ymrk had the 'bounqje to appear 
amengst his enstomers at an anatvtsrsary mnuer 
of the battle of Waterloo, presided over fay the 
I Peninsular offiem, at our fashionable hotel, 
I known speoially as The Odfee House. The 
far-famed actor being present (I think, tfaoi^h, 
that he had then moved to a street off Bussell- 
squsre). The Stage was toasted. The coach 
proprietor instantly got np and returned thanks. 
“Very true, his was ihe stage; he was not 
a going to crow now that Brown was run off the 
road ; out tMs be lemld my, &c.” The proper 
respondent interrupted liim with such a taste 
of nis mialiiy from his immortal part of Crack 
in the Turnpike Gate, that the whole company 
was convulsed with laughter. This story I beard 
from the landimrd’s son, who had been admitted 
into our academy because his father’s signboard 
displayed the words "importmr and bonder;’* 
which meant that he was not a tradefonati, as 
words and meanings were tai^ht at our school. 


Seymour-street, now the main feeder of the 
North Western Railway, was, with the site 
of the terminus, a huge nrick-field. A solitary 
house, thejCoronation “Wine Vaults,” was stuck 
up in the middle of it, close to the Fleet ditch. 
St. Pancras New Church — unfinisbed, hoarded 
in, and much abused , for being of a heathenish 
order of architecture-^faoed a number of nursery- 
gardens extending from the New-road to the 
half of Tavistock-sqnare then buih. Beside 
the church, where part of Upper Wobuin- 
placc now stands, dazzling beds of tulips of all 
colours were displayed in summer; the tulip 
mania not having quite died off even then. 
Long after the church was opened 1 saw the 
King’s stag-hounds stopped there, at the Duke 
of Bedford’s gate, and the stag taken. 

The Field of Forty Steps was still a field ; 
but close to it, where the University GoUege now 
stands, thc centre of an abandoned square had 
been railed off. The unsavoury condition of this 
broken ground, from puddles, festerii^ refuse, 
dead domestic animals, and other rubbish, 
supplied the Tories with an elegant mdtnione 
for the new seat of learning — Stinkomolee. 

The walk to the Strand, which, after leaving 
school, 1 had to take every day, although oyor 
the same ground, led through neighbourhood 
now entirely extinguished. Y%e St. Gilead of 
Dusty Bob and ^m ahd Jerry, has since 
been demqliMied by New OxfoMi-street. He 
thoroughfare in that district, between east mid 
west L(mdon, was confined totfaeiippimr part of 
High Hdiborn, firoad-streetT-belying Its rnune, 
close to Monmouth-street, where it was nnnowed 





country that it is^^v) £■ mioate* to E/O’elock. 
'fno or thn)« iiom tetherweat,, formerly 4ood 
tho ponderous idracture itself—- with . w two 
ejiprmowt CoihtQuan eoluih>t supportingf no- 
thing architeotu¥aQy« but framutg acres of 
painted show-cloth— <()h^ narrowed the Strand, 
thence to BurlMi^lHweei;, with patasitlo sheds 
leaning against its wall.. Below tlte Anted shafts, 
a huge arched eatranoe yawned over the Strand, 
foc^paaeincnt: ingress to the up-stairs exhibi- 
tion of wild animals behu; invited, at a den-like 


window (with, perhaps, a news-tmop behind, too 
small to be seen), especially dear to the memory 
of the present writer. Thence, in the year *22, 
w as first issued The Mirror of Literature and 
Listrnction, price twopence: modest precursor 
of cheap periodicals, by wMch he ana millions 
more have since largely benefited. It is pain- 
ful* to add that' after attaining to a robust 
rnwhood under the management of its pro- 
jector, The Mirror declined in other hands; 
and finally, about a doxen years ago, fell a 
sacrifice to the oompetiUon of its ow'n innu- 
merahle and unnatural progeny. 

Although 1 had to pass through Exeter 
Change twice a day for several years, 1 can 
remember nothing more of its interior than that 
it was a dismal mart for cutlery. But 1 do 
remember assisting — outside — ^at the death of 
Chuni, the lamented elephant. Injudiciously 
deprived of the solace of a pillar against which 
he loved to mb his head — spiked having 

been driven into it by a keeper, who after wards 

f >aid a heavy penalty for his ill nature — ^remorse- 
essly separated from his consort, Chuni was 
seizM With raging mania, and threatened to an- 
ticipate the amr-fatc of the building by tearing 
it violently down there and then. We, the mob, 
intentljr. gazing over the Icaus-to opposite to the 
end of $avoy-8treet, expected, hoped, to see 
him (gratU) smashing throu^ the menagerie 
windows. The building shook with his furious 
onslangMs upon the beams that held it together, 
and with the vibrations of his own and his 
fellow-captives’ roars. Poison liad been tried in 
vftiu. Distracted keepers rushed to Somerset 
House to implore the Eusiliers there posted to 
come and shoot the elephantine maniac at once ; 
and an . excited piibho, ignorant of military 
law, were angry because the soldiers would 
not kcor the penalty of being shot them- 
selves for deserting their posts without orders. 
Memkwhile,. a few more, beams splintered in 
twain, mme' erashfog of floors, more lions and 
tigers mixed together by, the snapping of 
partition bars, mm, -at last,' a guard appeared 
under ptopar. provided with the regu- 

lation. rounds of asanrahition. Th^y filed past 
ttie splendid .doorkeeper amidst the cheers 
ofthe.popidaoe, PresCiitlf a volley— wo out- 
siders. ducking our heads instinctively— a little 
smeike barfing 1®«^ out. frym the broken 
windooTt and poor Phaai .^is no more^ In a 


wmdooTt ano poor Phaai .#88 no mora. In a 
lucid fomal, when aodetisible to the call of 
duty, the vioaia kaeft down, it is said, at a ngii 


&om his keeper, to receive the futal lM- This 
anecdote of brute docility hM been Tweaesweid in 
all. the natund hiafocy hooks linoe p tAlighed. 
Let tts helieva, therefore, thatit.a true. 

Westward, from Bxettt Change to Beaufort- 
buildingSj the Strand was still very niwrow. M 
Mr.> DeviUe’s iamp-sliop, one door from Biir- 
leigh-street, phrenology estidiUshed its hm^il- 
quarters in London duiiug its brief existence as 
a seieoee, Fish-sattoe (Harveyfo) sprung into 
popularity on the site of Exetew Hall. Tins 
imou of serioosuess mid sauee would be eon- 
sidered iocongraous, but fiar Tide’s hackneyed 
criticism that we English have fifty religions and 
only one sauce, and bat for an epigram of the 
period, which 1 quote from memory : 

Two Harveys hod a secret wish 
To shine in diff’erent stations ; 

The first invented sauee for fidi, 

The second “ Meditations.” 

One to good living was allied, 

T’other to holy dying ; 

Tins relishes a sole when fried, 

That saves a soul from frying.* 

I should like to have said a word about Ackei- 
mann’s shop and show-rooms opposite, where the 
Forget-me-Kot set the fashbu for illustrated 
^uais — formerly the Fooutain Tavern, famous 
in the time of Charles the Second, and often men- 
tioned by Swift, Steele, and Horace Walpole, now 
a dining establishment and divan ; about Liliys 
house, where The Spectator was published— 
aprfumer’a even now; about the courts and 
dieys that led down to the river ; about the 
jolly young watermen, and rowing matciu^ arid 
fisbermen upon tlie river itself (yes, Mr. Frank 
Bnckknd; I have seen boat-loads of l^mes 
. flounders constantly netted between -the Fox- 
ondcr-the-HiU and the Savoy) ; about the yacht- 
like Petcr-boats that brought fruit foom Eeut 
to Covent Garden; but here the daily walk 
of my boyhood and youth ended, aud the garru- 
lity of age must also be put a stop to, although 
not one word of Mr. Thorubury’s Haunted 
London has been written. 


NOAH’S ARKS. 

In Kew Gardens is a seldom-visited collec- 
tion of all the kinds of wood which we have 
ever heard of, accompanied by specimens of 
various articles customarily made of those 
woods in the countries of their growth. Tools, 
implements, small articles of fumitnie, muafoal 
instruments, sabots and wooden 'shoes, boOt- 
trees and shoe-lasts, bows and arrows, planes, 
saw-handles — all are here, and thousands of 
other thingi which it would take a very long 
summer day indeed even to glance at. The fine 

* Byron alao rhymed thus, in refeisnm to Har- 
vey’s iMnce sad. the great fast of tfaeBomiaiiCIfaanb't^ 

And therefore, humbly, I would rooommend 

The ourioua iu fish: muoe," befrwe they arose > " 
The aeo, to bid their ooofc or wile er f^ad, ; 

. Walk or rid« to the Strand and bay ia f^ei% , 
Ketchup, Soy, Chili vitte|;ar, ndHartny? > 

Or, by the Lord, a Lent will wril-nigh starve ye. 


[Apriis^iaes.] 


■Mis TBE ITMB^ SOtTjaD. 


{Condaeted by 


display of 'ooloiiuxl'^sMiiidB, t^oh Were ]»Slt 
up into tbs 

hvnikrod and nxty4vo. 
lias beea-'tMnrfei’i^ to .{Oae of tliaw amaeums ; 
and a Bo])kli«oll6otiQtt itiaakes. 

We iosotr <KHnpaind»wlj little in Sngland; 
(d l&e uses of wood. We use wood 

enneilb in buildiBg bouses and railway strao- 
ttaeS ;’ Owr csrria^«build«rs and wheenrrightB 
up -and fashion a great deal more; and 
■ ovBt .ealHaet-mukers know how to stook our 
rooms witdi furniture, from ibree-legged sto(ds 
up to eostiy eabiuets ; but implements and 
mUlor mtides are less extensively made of 
wood in B^gland than in foreign countries 
— ^pwtiy beeause our forests are becoming 
thinned, and partly becanse iron and iron-work 
arc so abundant and' dieap. In America, mat- 
ters are very different. There are thousands 
of square miles of forest which belong to no one 
in particular, and the wood of which may be 
claimed by those who are at the trouble of felling 
the trees. Kay, a backwoodsman would be veiy 
^dto effect a clearing on such terms as these, 
seeing that the trees encumber the ground ou 
whicQ he wishes to grow corn-crops. The wood, 
when the trees have been felled and converted 
into boards and planks, is applied to almost 
countless purposes of use. Oi me, wc say ; for 
the Amenoans are too bustlii^ a people to 
devote much time to the fabricating of orna- 
ments : they prefer to buy these ready made 
from Britishers and other Europeans. Bails, 
bowls, washing-machiues, wringiug-machinos, 
kntfe-deaning boards, neat light vehicles, neat 
light furniture, dairy vessels, kitchen utensils, 
idl are made by the Americans of clean tidy- 
locdEiog wood, and are sold at very low prices. 
Mndiinery is used to a large extent in this 
turnery and woodware ; the manufacturers not 
having the fear of strikes before tbeir eyes, use 
umehii^ just where they think this kind of aid 
is ^dy to be most serviceable. The way in 
whidi ^ey get a little bowl out of a big bowl, 
and this out of a bigger, and this out of a bigger 
BtHl, is a notable example of economy in work- 
manship. On the continent of Europe the wood- 
workers are mostly handicraftsmen, who niggle 
away at thdr little bits of wood without much aid 
from madiinery. Witness the briar-root pipes 
of St. Claude. Smart young fellows who sport 
this kind of smoking-bowl in England, neither 
know nor care for the fact tliat it comes from a 
secluded spot in the J ura Mountains. Men and 
women, boys and mrls, earn from threepence to 
four sbilliugs a my in various Uttle bits of 
carved and turned work ; but the crack wages 
are ^kid to the briar-root pipe-makeis. En^aud 
x^rte inany more than she smokes, and sends 
os the rest to America. M. Audiganne says 
"in' those monster armies which have 
tq> so suddenly on the soil of the great 
G^.dtero is rsearcely a soldier but has a 
de hdar-root in his pocket.” The 
unlike cutties and meerschaums, 
day or ekithen pipes, these hriar^'ioot 
ona are stroi^ and will bear a 
eal of knocking about. The same French 


wdtor says that when his eounib^pen came here 
to see out International ExluhiHon, some of 
them hau|kt and carried home spedmens qf 
them pipd> as Ei^i^h cumosities : not aware 
that roe litthi j^noh town of Et. Claede was 
the phme of l^r |HX>daetk>n. 

& Cecmany the wood-woikt ee £u as English 
importers know anything of i^ is mostlv in .the 
form of small tidnkets and to]« for cltildrait. 
The prodttctioa of ^ese is immense. In the 
T^rol, and near the Thuringian Forest, in the 
middle states of the ill-orgaiilBed confederacy, 
and wherever forests abound, tliere the peasants 
spend much of their time in ' s^ing toys, 
la the Tyrol, for example, there is a vsliey 
called the Grbdnertbai, about twenty miles 
long, in which the rough dimaie ana barren 
soil will not suffice to grow corn for the 
inliabitants, who are rather numerous. Shut 
out from the agricultural labour oustomury in 
other districts, the people, earn their bread 
chiefly by wood carving. They make toys of 
numberless kinds (in which Noah’s Ark animals 
are very predominant) of the soft wood of the 
Siberian pine — known to the Germans as ziebel- 
nusskiefer. The tree is of slow growth, found 
I on the higher slopes of the valley, but now 
' becoming scarce, owing to the improvidence of 
the peasants in cutting down the forests with- 
out saving or planting others to succeed them. 
For a hundred yetrs and more the peasants have 
been carvers. Nearly every cottage is a work- 
shop. All the oeeupants, male and female, 
down to very voung children, seat themselves 
round a table, and ffishion their little bits of wood. 
They use twenty or thirty diffmeut kinds of 
tools, under the nugie of whifh the wood is 
transformed into a dog, a lion, a man, or what 
; not. Agents represent these carvers in various 
cities of Europe, to dispose of the wares ; but 
they nearly all find tbeir way back again to their 
native valleys, to spend their earnings in peace. 

Many of the specimens shown at the Kew 
museums are moce elaborate than those which 
could be produced wholly by hand. A tunung- 
lathe of some power must have been needed. 
Indeed,^ the manner in which these zoological 
productions are fabricated is exceedingly ennous, 
and is little likely to be anticipated by ordinary 
observers. Who, for instance, would imagine 
for a mommit that a woodoi horse, elephant, or 
tiger, or any other membrnr of the Noah’s Ark 
f(^y, could be turned in a' lathe, like a ball, 
bowl, or bedpost P How eonld the turnei^B 
cutting tool, while the piece of wood is rotatiig 
in the lathe, make the bead stick out in the fixmt, 
and the ears at the top, and the taU in the rear, 
and the legs underneath P And how eonld tlm 
animal be mode longer than he is high, andhigher 
than he is broad P And how ^conlud idl ^ ins 
and otttsr the ups and down^ the swellings and 
sinkings, be produced by a manioulation which 
only seems suit^le for eiroulsir (wi^ots f These 
questions are ail fair ernes, and deserve a lur 
answer. The articles, then, aire ne^ fully nu^ 
in the lathe; they are hroui^t to the state of 
flat pieoes, the outline or eostougof whidt bears 
an approximate resemblanoe to the profile of an 


Aiiima]. These iS^ dmobs ere ia thents^es a 
pnzale ; for it it to tee hoer the iathe 

eaa h&s<e had amthiaf io tb inih thefr produe- 
tion. The tram u> the wood is tot turned 
into Say :tot a herae three inches loi^ 

is to be fabricated* A (dock of toft piae*wcK>d is 
prepaoed, and oat into a slab three uwhes thick, 
ttj piphi^s fifteen inehes in diameter : the grain 
numing in the direotto of the thickness. Out of 
this etrcular slab a oircuba’ piece is cut from the 
centre, ptoibly six inches m diameter, leaving 
the slab in the form of a ring, like an extra 
thick india-rubber, elastic "band. While ibis 
ring is in the lathe, the turner implies his 
ohieels and gouges to it in every part, on the 
outer edge, on the inner edge; and on both 
sides. iUi sorts of carves are made, now deep, 
now shallow ; now convex, rtow concave ; now 
with single curvature, now with double. A 
lookerK>n could hardly by any possibility guess 
what these curvrnga and twistings have to do 
with each ottmr, for the ring is still a ring and 
nothing else; but the cunning workman has 
got it all in his mind^ eye. When the tuniing 
IS finisited, the ring is bisected or cat across, 
not into two slioes, bat into two segments or 
semicircular pieces. Looking at either end of 
either piece, lo ! there is the profile of a horse— 
without a tail, certainly, bnt a respectably good 
horse in othm: respects. The secret is now 
divulged. The tamer, while the ring or annulus 
is in the lathe — a Saturn’s riug without a Saturn 
— turns the outer edge into the profile of the 
top of the head and the back of a horse, the 
one fiat surface into the profile of the chest and 
the fore lees, the other flat surface into the profile 
of the hind qututers and hind legs, and the inner 
edge of the ring into the profile of the belly and 
the deep reeess Imtweea the fore and hind legs. 
The carvatnres arc really very well done, for 
the workmen have good models to copy from, 
and long practice gives them accuracy of hand 
and eye. 

An endless ring of tailless horses has been 
produced, doubtless the most impoctant part 
of the affair ; but there is mucli ingenuity yet 
to be shown in developing from this abstrwt 
ring a certain number of single, concrete, indi- 
vidual, proper Noah’s Ark horses, with proper 
Noah’s Ark tails. Thoring is chopped or^sawn 
up into , a great many pieces. Each piece is 
thicka: at one end than the other, because the 
outer diameter of the ring was necessarily 
gretdar than the inner ; but with this allowance, 
each, piece vm ^ ^nsidered fiat. The thick 
e^ is the head of mo horse, the thin end the 
hind qmirter ; one nrajecting pieee represents 
the poeitkm and prome of the fore kgs, but they 
arenot iseparated; aodsimilatfyof the hind legs. 
Now is the time for the carver to set to work. 
He takes the piece <Kf wood in hand, equalises 
the thicksess where needful, and pares off the 
ediarp edges ; he senates into two ears the little 
projecting piece whioh juts^ut from the head, 
sej^tes mte two pairs ef kgs tim two projecting 
pieces wliieh jut out from the b^y, and makes a 
lespectahie pair of mes, with nostrils and mouth 
of proper tl)orongli-bred character ; he jags the 


back c^t&e neokia the proper way to Ibm a mane, 
and makes; not a tml, but a httlfi.xeaeaa. to 
which a tail, may comfortably be glurKt The 
tail is a B^aarate affair. An midless nag 
horses’ tails u tot turned in a lathe. Atmlfih 
smaller slab, snudler ia diametmr and in thick- 
ness than the other, is cut mto an smaolus 
or ring; and this ring is turned bj tools on 
both edges and both sides. When bisected, 
each end of each half of the ting exhibits the pro- 
file of a horse’s toil; and v^n cut up into 
small bits, each bit has the wherewithal in it 
for fashioning oue tail After the carver him 
done his work, each horse receives its proper 
tail; and they are all proper long taim too, 
such as nature may be supposed to have made, 
and not the clipped and cropped afiiurs which 
&rricrs and grooms produce. 

This couliuuousring system is carried faithfully 
through the whole Noah’s Ark family. One big 
slab is for an endless ring of elephants ; another 
of appropriate size for camels ; others for Itons, 
leojiards, wolves, foxes, dogs, donkeys, docks, and 
ail the rest. Sometimes the ears are so shaped 
as not very conveniently to be produced in the 
same riog as the other part of the animal ; in 
this case an endless riug of eara is made, and 
chopped up into twice as many ears as there are 
animals. Elephants’ trunks stick out in a way 
that would perplex the turner somewhat; he 
therefore makes an endless ring of trunks, chops 
it and hands over the pieces to the carver to 
be fashioned into as many tranks as there are 
elephants. In some instances, where the animal is 
rather a bullet-headed sort of an individual, the 
bead is tyrned in a lathe separately, and glued on 
to the headless body. If a carnivorous animal has 
a tail very much like that of one of the graimnivo- 
rous son, the carver says nothing about it, but 
mokes the same endless ring of tails serve both; 
or they may belong to the same order but dif- 
ferent families — as, for iustanoe, the camel and 
the cow, which are presented by these Noah’s 
Ark people with tails cut from the same endless 
ring. Other toys aie made in the same way. 
Those eternal soldiers which German boys are 
always supposed to love so mnoh, as if there wmre 
no end of ISchleswig-Holstcins for them to con- 
qiier, are— if made of wood— (for tin soldiers are 
also immensely in request) turned sepwatdyin 
a htthe, so far as their martial frames admit of 
this mode of shaping; bat their muskets, and 
some other portions, are made on the endless 
riug system. All this may be seen very well at 
Kew ; for there are the blocks of soft pine, the 
slabs cut from them (with the grain of the wood 
in the direction of the tliiclmess), the rings 
turned from the slabs, the tomings and curva- 
tnres of the rings, the pre^ of an animal seen 
at each end, the slioes cut from each ring, the 
animal fashioned from each slice, the rmg of 
tails, the separate tails from each rh^, the 
animal propmy tmled in all its glory, and a 
painted specimen or two to ^ow Uie finished 
form in whieh the loving ooupiios^ go nito the 
Arh— pigs not . so mueh smidlar than olephiuds 
as they ought to he, but piggishlyshaped never- 
theless. 
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All the Saj^ ^b^eis sgigBe, ^ith oae 
nccerd, that we.ouuiot for titt imtant eompehb. 
with tovi l^rolhse in tbefalDricntioo ' 

of mnfi Mitites, pridb fat price. We have not 
made ii A large and important branch of faandi* 
cchflii'' and our vrorhmeu have not 'studied; 
sa^n^ hdiitorj «ith ev^bient assiduity to give 
tto' distinctive forms to the animals. 

The ih^ elaborate produotioas—sueh as fhei 
baby^dolls whicli can say “mamma,” and make j 
tbmr chests heave like ant sentimental damsels 
-~4ire of liVeneli, rather than <3erman manubm- 
tore, and are not so much vrooden productions 
Pft oombinatious of many different matcriab. 
i^icr mdehd, moulded into form, is becoming 
veiy useful iu the doll and animal trade ; while 
india-rubber and ratta-percha are doing won- 
ders. The real Noah’s Ark work, however, 
is thoroughly (jrerman, and is specially connected 
with wood-wOrking. Borne of the more delicate 
and eldb<mate specimens of carving — such as the 
groups for chimneyjpieoe ornaments, honoured 
by the protection of glass'shades — are made of 
lime-tree or linden-wood, by the peasants of 
Oberammergan, in the mountain parts of Ba- 
varia. There were specimens of these kinds of 
work at our two Exhibitions which could not 
have been produced in England at thrice the 
price : our good carvers arc few, and tlieir ser- 
vices m'e in request at good wages for medimval 
church-work. We should be curious to know 
what an English carver would require to be paid | 
for a half guinea Bavarian group, now before us 
—‘a Tyrolese mountaineer seated on a rock, his 
rifle resting on his arm, the studded nails in his 
climbing shoes, a dead chamois at his feet, bis 
wife leaning l^r hand lightly on his shoulder. 
Ills thumb poiutioA OVer his shoulder to denote 
the quarter where^ had shot the chamois, his 
wooden bowl of porridge held on his left knee, 
the easy fit and flow of the garments of both 
man and woqian — all artistically grouped and 
nicely eat, and looking clean and wliitc m 
linden-wood. No English carver would dream 
of such a thing at such a price. However, these 
are not the most important of the productions 
of the peasant carvers, commercialiy speaking; 
like as our Mintons and Copelands make more 
money by every-day crockery than by beautiful 
Parian statuettes, so do tbe German toymakers 
kx^ to the Noah’s Ark class of productions as 
their main stay in the market, rather than to 
mote elegant and artistic works. 


ACCOMMODATION. 

Tov ask me what is ray profession or calling, 
—what are my means of living ? 1 am “ tout” 
to a nuipher of money-lenders-^to any oiie of 
that trade who will employ me ; all of them being 
^ad for me' to bring fish to their respective nets. 
Was 1 always in fou line of business 'i Certainly 
not. 1 began Itfo in the army. When twenty- 
five, yean of, 1 was a captain of heavy dra- 
inisimie of a thousand a year, de- 
my patriinody of twenty tho]asand 


pounds, ae^miely .inveaifod.'atflve per cent. 1 
was a genuenkan fhep, |n, nrofession, 

hut in though word, and dea 4 ^~i^’ 3 bat l am 
nbpf, the leas we. say tho bec^^,' How did I 
fall from the past tothe preaent r If anumhaa 
certain pursuits, it does, not take long to. run 
through tvrenty tboufimd pounds. I managed 
to do rt in less tiian five years^ leaving behind 
mo a traiflc. of -debfo ambunUng to tea thousand 
pounds additional « At IbiHy yearn of agm I 
was an outlawed insolvent. But wbat 1 had 
lost in money 1 had gained in experience, and 
resolved to turn my knowledge to account. A 
relative left me five hundred pounds to set me 
up as a wine-merchant, hut m six moutim I 
failed for three thousand. Another friend too- 
cured me a situation in an insuranoc-omce, 
but 1 could not keep the plane. When a^man 
has a taste for extravagaifi life — when for five 
years he has kept his four or five hunters in 
” the shires,” his shooting-box in the High- 
lands, and his yacht at Cowes, to say nothing 
*of his personal expenses in London, his trips to 
Baden, Homburg, and other parts where the 
main is cried, and the talk is of red and black 
—it is more than difficult to sober down and 
become a useful merdber of society. At 
rate, / found it impossible, and tnerefore, in 
order to earn my da^ bread, 1 accepted the 
offer of a well-known 'West-end money-lender, to 
look out for victims for him, and to be paid a 
commission of five per cent upon every transac- 
tion which he does by means of my introduction. 

You say that people would never suspect me bf 
following this calling ; of course they would not. 
If it were known that 1 derived any profit from 
bill or other monetary transactions, 1 shotdd bo 
avoided at once. 1 dress well— no man better — 
I have always remained a member of a military 
club, and it is generally supposed by tlte 
numerons men about town who know mo that 
I have properly of my own, and live rather a 
fast life in London; or that I "make a book” 
on the chief races, or dabble in shares and 
stocks. Oaly yesterday 1 overheard a young 
Guardsman ask a friend— a very old hand aboim 
town— “ What U Captain Blank P How doeshe 
gain his living P” The reply was, “Don’t 
know; sold out of Heavies yearS'«ego; seems 
always to have coin; meet him everywhere; 
capital- fellow; up to anything.” And suck 
would be the opinion of niue men put of ten 
about the clubs, if asked who or wbat I am. 

What do I make by my profession P Never 
less than, ten guineas a week, and sometiines 
08 much as thirty or for%. It all depends 
upon the season, and luck. IThe most profit- 
able times of the year are from E^r to ilm 
end of the Imndon season, whiok u .the time 
when men about town are most in Wimt of 
money; and ^gain about tbe end wf the. year* 
when means moat ,be had to meet, at any r4e 
in part, tradesmen’s bills. Trade. eiapnnacs I 
have little or nime, beyond n standingL adver- 
tisement in two or three of the we^lj^iqporii, 
in which 1 inform “Nobiahsm, ^GenxbEMSN 
ot BEOJPSJiTy, ijfp Orricnns uphs wix rax, 
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nsHKj: THET CAH BB i«daiaN3#A%(a> mZE 
lil<»rjBT vtfliiB mir^ N(»p». ov Havd 
A® laa B»>Kcin® Ndtk%” by applying by 
lettw to at meb a eumbef in suon 

aBtrtret. . • ’ 

Of ’ course I dpn't give cnm same. At 
tbe place named I bare on office, a single room, 
nbJcIi 1 pay only twelve shillings a week for 
^ nae of, and a des^ ; a boy at fire shillings 
a week, whose only duties cuw to appear busy 
when any one Calls, and to reply to aU inquiries, 
timfr Mr. Smithj my office nanje, "is out,” 
and that "it is impossible to say when he will 
be back.” 

I hare two ways of doing business, tbe one 
by means of advertisements, the other by 
private information. By the former mode, 1 
wait mntQ tbe has nibbled at the bait, and 
then 1 land him at my leisure. By the latter, 
I profess merely to act as the pleasant gay 
fellow, glad to heb a friend out of a scrape in 
money matters. I will illnstrate my meaning. 

The advertisements I put into the papers 
serve chiefly to attract nntlemen, who, although 
in want of "accomnumation,” are not so very 
much pressed for time as to make a day or 
two, more or less, an object of vital importance 
in their getting the money. Such persons, in 
nine cases out of ten, answer my advertise- 
ment by letter, and state what money they 
want, and upon What security. The latter is 
almost always a bill, and the applicant is as 
invariably a young man — a clerk in the Foreign 
Office, an officer in the army, or some one 
who has, what money-lenders call, “ an avail- 
able position.” To such letters I send 
a prompt reply, stating that the applicant 
shall have a definite answer in the course 
of the day. The actual means of such persons 
are either known; or can be e^ily ascertained 
in the course of a few hours ; in many cases I 
have no inquiries to make, for 1 already know 
all about them. 1 at once proceed to one 
of my principals, one of the money-lenders, 
and show , him the application. If he be 
willing to “ do” the bill, well and good ; if not, 
I* go to another party of the same calling. 
When I find my chief ready, I write at once to 
the applicant, brom my omcc, not in my own 
name, and tell him that if he will call at such 
an hour the following day upon Mr. So-and- 
so — the money-lender — ^be shall have what he 
requires. He does so, ami for his note of hand 
at three months for a hundred pounds, receives 
probably seveUty pounds, being inter^t at the 
rate of one hundind and twenty per cent per 
auntim. If he demurs at this, the money- 
lender iidorms hhin that he wifi “do” the 
MU for ten or fifteen pounds less, provided 
he, the- borrower, ui|Ql' get another name to 
the document, knowing wcfil that the said ap- 
idiehnt wodd pay toy interest that eould be 
nanmd, tMtihet than ffivulge. hi$ want of monev, 
or pat ymaelf mider obl%atkm ito e friend, in 
ninety^itoe insttoces out of a* hundred, the 
businsM ends by tire borrower taking the 
money tod giving his bid. In such instances 


esueny upo) 
otrower, wl 
may, perhaj 

in^detiig so. What matters delay when ^ 
terest upon interest at the rate of a hundred 
and twenty per cent per annum is paid? Thus, 
if the note of. hand for a hundred pounds be 
not paid at maturity, the debtor probably wifi 
have to pay thirty pounds down by way of 
interest for renewing (he document for taree 
months: the original debt' remaining at a 
hundred pounds. The schoolboy’s sum of the 
nails in the horseshoe is, as notmng, in rolling 
up figures, as are these simple methods of 
increasing their wealth resorted to by the 
I West-end London money-lenders. Confound 
intetast at the rate of one hundred and twenty 
per cent, and the amount turned over every 
three months, is an interest not dreamed of in 
the wildest schemes of the financial companies. 

When my priucipal has “done” the bill, 1 
call, and receive my commission of five per 
cent; and when the same is renewed, 1 re- 
ceive a commission of two and a half per cent 
upon the amount renewed. For this commis- 
sion I am supposed to make "uo mistake” 

‘ about the party or parties I introduce. If I 
do — ^if I represent an individad as being “ all 
right” and he turns out to be “all wrong,” my 
reputation with the moneydendor suffers, and 
it is probable that*I may do no more bills or 
business with the individual who has been “let 
in for it” by my inadvertence. At first I used to 
make these mistakes, but I seldom do so now., 

1 must not boast, however. 'Not six. months 
ago 1 w'fts the innocent victim of a trap, which 
hUs seldom been equalled for cleverness. In 
reply to one of my usual weekly adverf.i8e* 
ments, I received a letter dated from Chel- 
tenham, stating that the writer was an In- 
dian civil servant at home on leave, that his 
income and allowances amounted to about a 
thousand a year, but that he had been Extrava- 
gant since his return to England, and was in 
want of ready money until his next quarter’s 
salary became due. He wanted an advance of 
five hundred pounds, upon a bill drawm by itim- 
self and accepted by an Indian mililary friend, 
who had retired from the service, and taken up 
his residence in England, The writer ended a 
short business-like letter by giving me, as refe- 
rence for himself, a first-rate East India house 
in the City, and as reference for his friend, an 
equally respectable army agent in the West-end. 

I oalled at both these references, and found 
that Mr. So-and-so and Colonel Blank were 
boUi well known and highly respectable gentle- 
men, and both men of means. Determined to 
be cautious, and feelii^ certain that neithto 
of these genUmnen was likely to meet me in 
the set 1 moved in, I wrote offering them, 
a personal interview for a cerjkain day. 'Huf 
both came to my office, and iamem^ to 
gentleintoly men, of a decidedly ludito appear- 
anoe. After some conversation— is whito tbs 
inteffiied borrower bargained veiy tmird &r a 
lower rate of interest than I had proposed, and 
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at t6e 8MM time or loss 

did Bot.oigaify for tM atone^ bdag paid^-I got 
the OBO to 4nnr aod tibe otlw to aOeopt, a Ml 
for six hiQiifaod poondis at three noaths, tec 
▼yf^-iaeluudnd poxods was to he dedoOtM b; 
rwjp'iAf interest. Th» «as dooe^ ai&d takis^ 
lAo draft to one of the chief . West-eud money- 
tood^ l got the mosey for it, and paid it acet 
to the borrover. In coarse of time the bill 
bswme due, and not being paid, an attorney’s 
letter was written to each party requesting , an 
immediate remittance. To my dismay, replies 
lime remred from botii drawer and acceptor 
denying any knowle%e whatever of the bill I 
then wrote requesting them to give me an 
ktenriew, whim they did, bat two strollers 
presented themselves. To make a lonp story 
short, 1 fonnd, after a vast detd of inquiry, 
that we had been victimised by two clever 
sharpers, who had, by some means or other, 
obtamed a knowledge of these two gentlemen’s 
references, and of other purticulars respeoting 
them. My foult had been, that I had never 
identified one or other of the parties whom 1 
bod seen. The eommeroial firm and the army 
agents that had answered for these gentlemen’s 
respectability, had done so in perfect good faith, 
believing that I bad satisfied myself as to their 
being the persons they represented tiiemsclves 
to be. The trick was deverly carried out ; for, 
daring the interview I had with the swingers 
before they got the money, one of them, as if by 
chance, pulled out of his breast-pocket a number 
of old letters, on one of wliich he commenced to 
make some calculations with a pencil. These 
letters were addressed to the person whose name 
their owndr had ^umed. The calling cards of 
both impostors also bore the names of the geutie- 
roen wliom they pretended to be. But clever v 
or otherwise, nothing was ever seen or heard 
t^n of these men, and their Swindle cost the 
money-knder fire hundred pounds, whilst it 
cat imWt from ever doing business again with 
him. 

It is not, however, that 1 often do business 
on any large scide by means of advertisement. 
The hne that I excel most in, is giving infor- j 
mation and advice as to where bills may be 
discounted or loans obtained. Thus of an evening, 
in the smoking-room of the club, some individual 
who has been hard hit at the Bwby, or is other, j 
wise in want of money, will sty to me, "Come, So- j 
and-so, you know everybody in London, tell me, 
like a good fellow, how to get a oouple of hundred 


et the kind^ 1 go to an old rascal of such a name, 
living in a certain street, and that if the inquirer 
likes 1 will introduce him to the villain next 
day. In the mean time 1 take oare to Mom 
myself weU who and what the men ue who 
propose to draw and accept the biU. This 
d(me> I despatch a private and oonfidentkd 
nofo to aiy prinoip^, telling him that 1 
shall call at such an hour to introdaoe a 
certain party to him who wants to borrow 


a bnadredi or ptore pomds from him, m 
the-case may be. In the note; I deo.gire him 
fofoemstion as to whether, and to v^t axteik, 
the botrowtr inay be trusted, wlmi his position 
is, what his means, character, &c^ and the 
naipe of the man who has aeoepted .the 
bin, .or otherwise has beeome snrety;' 
whethtt the is wanted in a ^nat 

hurry, and to what extent tiie vietim will pro- 
bably stand bleec^. 1 tim take my friend to 
call npon the money-lender, who makes his own 
terms with the victim, and umet day 1 return 
and pocket my eommisaimi of five per cent upon 
the business done. . . 

Persons who have never been mixed up in 
bill-discounting matters, will hardly believe the 
enomouB rates of interest oitenpmd for money, 
even by men who are really perfectly solvent, bat 
who happen to be very muchpushedfor immediate 
aeeommodation. Not longer ago tiuin lost year, 1 
remember tliat an officer in the Guards— the son 
of a nobleman, and himself a man of some means 
—lost a considerable sum at Aseot.- To pay the 
money on settling day was a matter of vital im- 
portance, without winch he eoaldnevcr have held 
up his head again either in sodoty or in his regi- 
ment. He happened at the moment to have over- 
I drawn the bmance at his banker’s, and — either 
from a foolish shame, or some other motive — did 
not like to ask his father for money, or even to 
go to the family lawyer. The sum he wanted 
was two hundred and fifty pounds, and for this 
amount, besides insuring his life for fire hundred 
pounds in favour of the lender, he actuary gave 
his note, of hand, payable in three montns, for 
five hundred pounds, being at the rate of four 
hundred percent per annum interest. The con- 
ditions ho made were, in the first place, that he 
should receive the money in twenty-four hours i 
secondly, that no one should know he had 
borrowed it; tliirdly, that no other person’s 
name should be required as security to the note 
of hand. His requests were all complied with. 
I was the fortunate “ tout” who introduced this 
gentleman to the money-lender, and 1 received 
three ten |x>and notes for my morning’s work. 

As a general rule, howmrer, money-lenders do 
not like to discount in large sums. ^ use their 
own slang, they prefer not to hive too many 
eggs in tbo same ^t. They delight in a number 
of small lulls, so thatkif one, two, or three turn 
out bad speoulationB, the othms pay for them 
— the good thus payipg for the bad. 

A young man whom I had known for some 
time as Often requiring monetary " aocommoda- 
tion,” but who— os I leamt&om the discoanters, 
to whom I had introduced him— always met his 
bills at maturity, asked me one evening, in the 
smoking-room of the club, if X could put him in 
the way of getting "a largi^ bill doxte.” I 
found it was for fifteen bonffieed pounds, 
drawn by himsetf; and aeoepted by a gentle- 
mminf oonsiderablela&ded pttmeily'^ mronet, 
who had formerly been in tue wi^r~in Scot- 
land. 1 replied that 1 thoagkt 1 oould intro- 
duce him to a man wlw would let 1dm have 
the money,' and we made wa appointmeiit 
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for next daj, wjb«n 1 vent iptli biw one of 
the disoounten Ibr vbofn l.puSced m> busineas. 

surprise na aoonnr md the laonej'lender 
examined the tiumbe a^raed to “do” it, 
though at m exeeedis^j tugb %are~some- 
thing like three handred per oeut per annum. 
However, it was not for me to question the act 
of mj principal s the lem to> v it brought in grist 
to fflj mill. I reeeivedadiequefocmjeomniiS' 
aion next , da;, and happenio{|[ to express mi 
opuu(Hi to the effect that the bill had l^n verj 
quick}; discounted, the mone;4ender winked at 
and said, “ I'hat bill is certain to be paid,/);* 
it is aceepted hg He lerong man” In other words, 
the document was — so far as the acceptor’s 
name was conoemed-r-a forger;, and, therefore, 
the gentimnan wlio had uttered the bill — or he 
faiiiiq;, his blends — ^would, to save penal con- 
sequences, be .sure to pa; it when due. I had 
the ouriosit; to inquire afterwards if the bill 
had been [uud at maturit;, and found that 
it had. 

Forged bills are b; no means uncommon 
amoug the West-end discounters, but tlie 
boldest attempt to take in a member of this 
frateruit; happened about three years ago, just 
after the Prince of Wales returned from his trip 
to Palestine and the East. _ A gcntlemaul; 
looking man, who spoke English with rather a 
foreign accent, called one da; upon a certain 
West-end discounter, and said he had in his 
possession a bill for five thousand pounds, 
drawn b; his Bo;al Highness the Prince, and 
aeoepted by a well-known general officer at- 
tached to the royal household. The bill, he 
said, was payable four mouths after date, at the 
period the prince would come of age, and was 
to be kept a profound secret, as it had been 
drawn and discounted for a nrivata reason 
known only to H.II.H. and uis immediate 
friends. Although greedy enough for gain, the 
money-lender knew better than to believe this 
story. The bill was offered to him for fifteen 
hundred pounds cash, aud be told the person to 
call the next ,day at noon, when the money would 
be ready— intending to have a detective officer 
ready, and to hand over the impostor to the 
care of the police. It is to he presumed that 
the foreh^ (^ntleman saw something or other 
in the discounter’s manner which frightened 
him, for although he promised to como at the 
appointed time^ he was never again seen or 
heard of. 

And this reminds nie that whereas in Paris 
most of tlie largest svrindles in bills of exchange 
and similar traxuaotions have been perpetrated 
by Englishmen, so m Loudon the most success- 
ful fratids have been the handiwork of foreigners. 

I imagine that as no man can Iw a prophet, so no 
one can commit a bold fraud with impunity, in his 
native land; We may account for maiw robberies 
which foreigners have committed in England by 
the hypothesis, that we are more inclined to give 
credit to them than to our own countrymen. In 
London particuiariy, where one>of the latter 
might starve!, a Ereuchman or German would be 
able to live-~upott credit — on the best of the 


land. I was once partly the innomml . qatsw 
of. one of these foreign swmdlers 
with a large sum of money which he aldamp 
by teaud fi^om » West-end msconnter. Ayos^ 
lord, with whom I had a casual acquaiatani^ 
came up to mein the Park one afternoon, and in- 
troduced me to a foreign-looking gentleaian who 
was leaiuug on his am. This stranger, he said, 
was a Brasilian nobleman who had lately landed 
in England, and wanted some information about 
monetary matters. He could not— or professed 
thatvhe could not — English, bat as 1 
am a proficient in French, we got on well 
enough together. He showed me a letter of 
credit from an English firm at Bio Janeiro, 
upon a house in Bristol, for one hundred, and 
fifty pounds, and asked me whether 1 could 
negotiate the draft. I said that nothing 
could be more easy, but that it would first be 
uerassary to communicate with the house on 
which the letter of credit was given, so as to 
know whether it was all right. He begged me 
to do this, and upon writing to the firm I 
obtained an answer in twenty-foar hours that 
the document was qnite correet, and that 
when presented it would be I at once 
obtained casli for the draft, aud duly received 
the thanks of my noble Brazilian acquaint- 
ance. A month or so later another letter of 
credit for a like amount arrived, and was also 
bonoored by the same firm. Some few weeks 
after this my foreign friend came early one 
morning to my lodgings, and told me that 
he had lost a considcrame sum at whist and in 
betting at Goodwood, and wanted to draw a bill 
upon his Agents at Rio for two hundred pounds ; 
umuld I get the draft cashed for liim P I took 
him to a West-end discounter, who not only 
cashed lus bill on my representation, but asked 
him to spend a week with him at his “little 
place in the country,” where he gave him some 
excellent shooting, aud made qirite a lion of 
“ the foreign nobleman.” The bill was duly 
despatched to Brazil, and in (he course of time 
was advised as having been accented and paid. 
A couple of months later, the Brazilian count 
drew another bill for a thousand pounds, and 
took it to the same man, who cashed it. The 
“foreign, nobleman” slipped over to Franco 
a few days before the return mail from South 
America ‘was due, bringing news of his bill 
having been dishonoured. 

The West-end money-lenders and discounters 
may almost be looked upon as arace apart from 
the rest of the world. As a rule, their out- 
ward and visible profession is either that of wine- 
merchant or attorney, but in neither one nor 
other of these callings do they do more than a 
merely nominal bastness. -illthough 1 have 
known renewals go on for two and three years, 
the victim payi^ ten, fifteen, or twenty per 
cent every three months, yet I have known them 
do generous acts. ' To men like myself, who do 
their dirty work for them, they are punctual, and 
even, liberal, paymasters. No discounter— be- 
youJ,*porhaps, putting in an occasional advectito- 
ineut— ever looks out for business; he leaves 
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rank of life. I kaow of more tbaa one 
V<!fero-<doiro peer vhose aole source of income 
Iwa for nan been “introdudng bnsinasa** 
to lull maeounten; and among, officers who 
lim add out of tne army, and who withont 
iu^ mble means of earning their bread still 
Uve upon the &t of the land, the “profesuon” 
of brindng lenders and bomwets of money to- 

E ther has become exceedingly coi;(imon. The 
tt resoit of a ** monetary rgent” is to betaike 
himself to Aldershot, or the Ourragfa, Oxford, 
or Cambridge, to seek for victims on which the 
shark who employs him, can feed. There is 
a ocrtdn amount of bnsiness to be done at these 
places, although in a small way, being almost 
entirely with petty twenty, thirty, or at the 
vm utmost fifty pound bills, and these attended 
with consideraole risk both of loss and ex- 
poosc. I 

West^end discounters are generally men clad | 
in Jjurplc and fine linen, -who fare snmptaously 
every day; but to this rule there arc excep- 
tions. 1 know one of the fraternity who, d- 
though making his eight or ten thousand a year, 
does not spend two hundred. I had once occa- 
sion to go to his private residence, which was in 
a house for which ho pays only twenty-eight 
pounds a year, in a miserable dirty back street 
in one of the northern suburbs of London. He 
told me that he kept no servant, his wife and 
daughter pcrformin^all the most menial offices 
of the household. lie does not profess to be 
4 >oor, but says openly that making and saving 
money is bis only pleasure in life. To judge 
from appearances, be must be at least sixty 
years oi age, and I am convinced be is wortn 
at least os many thousand pounds; and yet 
I heard him abuse liis unfortunate wife for 
*ten minutes, because she had paid sixpence in- 
stead of fivepence for some vegetables sold by 
an itinerant greengrocer at tiie door. His 
office— up three pair of stairs in one of the 
most deserted of squares behind St. Clement 
Danes— is a marvel of discomfort and misery. 
He has one cleric, a boy of tender years, wllo 
looks hnngry and ready to run away at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Yet this old man does a great 
dmil of bnsiness, and, as times and discounters 


Blit tids inffividod k as «Ukptioa to the 
rule; Wetibend ffiBsoanters almoal iavariabfy 
livii^ weQ and being ttneh given to hospitality. 
No one who has ever done btudaess— either 
as a borrower oe an agent— with one of these 

K ntlemen, need, ever be at a lose where to 
>k for a Sunday dinner: at which he will find 
the best of wine, as of everything eatable in 
season. 

When a bill he has disoonnted is fairly ascer- 
tained to be bad— when drawer and acceptor have 
so come to grief that nothing can be ^ out of 
tlic one or the other — the discounter seldom 
troubles liimself much about the document. He 
looks upon it as worse than useless to throw good 
money after bad in attempting to get “ blood out 
of a stone.” And when any " swell” has to make 
a clean breast of it before one of the Commis- 
sioners in Bankruptcy, it is seldom or ever the 
West-end discounter who mposes his discharge 
[from all liabilities. On the contrary, I have 
! more than once known a broken-down Guards- 
man or insolvent dragoon who already owed a 
discounter several hundreds, receive ream iiim 
the means of snpportmg bimaelf until belter tunes 
came round. It is true that these practitioners 
charge enormous rates of interest for money 
lent, but they argue that no one is oblige d to 
borrow from them unless it suits him to do so, 
and that all they do, and what they cliaigc, is 
fair and sboveboard. 
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fmMm S1..VHB mymaxoi mt tat 

»bwxu9e&’« pavbbtkk. 
Oir-$«M«Dy, «tidf«n the of Lonaloe, 
wmt i^t the diagnuM of having &mt given to 
Bweiiethe ovil example of a govenunent exoiUag 
add panideriiig to the most penucunu and anti- 
•mM view of its peopH by making gambling a 
igptioABl vise. Xhe lottnjr, as a meana of reventte, 
vidi first infsodneed fhete in 17i0, shortly sifter 
tin death of the last Itadioeandnke. Something j 
thftkmd had previously misted in the repnblie 
ofOmmai. It tras said to have tuiaen there from j 
ahyatem td bettumon the differoul candidates 
for ^ tartOttS im^dstracies to be eleoted by 
tMlloti and it was in its early days known as 
the "Genoa Lottery.” Bnt it was at florenoe { 
that the lottery hccame a systematised means of 
duping and plundering the people. From 
Florence it passed to vieaoa. France eagerly 
sedaed on the netr invention* England, w vre 
know, permitted stale needs to override the per- 
fo^ umieNtoad,'httt deliberately disr^arded, 
priamolw of state morality. To Frederick tite i 
Great belongs the homrar of having resisted Ute I 
temptHtion, and Striotly forbidden the introduo- 1 
tion of the almmination into bis states. In pro- 
portion as the difiteent eonntries have advanced 
in motel mviiisation, they have disoeuntenancrd 
aqd aboiiahed ib^ lotteries. In I^, as might 
be CBtpee^d, the system stBl oontinnes in full 
T^Tteir* £»bm^ striiok at first sicd^t by the im- 
mondite of the tiungHtet not at first sight eom- 
IMKhenmaglie pliMltte be drawn from it—began 
by snntiraiwatiiiwg the jk^tery, bat pooketod its 
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Md^ted 4 imAaidbatidy on 


Ufte vtef aayw ite ww i wmfwws 

llai^y the Gtend-Duke of Tnsoany 
wot the Faithful Vere partners in 
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4md by this arraagement the lottery 
ftewiote T<m oitiw terved ik^ 
tmmaaily "amkingthe game” with 
i” wllht timt atnmae assisted the 
W drw Mm i tt . ItiianderstOQdtbai 






(d five otet agsbmt ^ plhQl^ ^ 
lBc%weli nvate of that flt^. Xhdvtt imsiw 
of**the poTWhiidi his Highness 
his Holii^ the Tope permitted l&miiei:^ 
agaanst their suldeota, was, as near as may oh» 
seventeen per eeid. * 

The '* game is made, geatlcanen,”'intb|s tshte: 
The drawing takes plaOe evmy week in mear 
other of the different oities, more or lesaftequeatiy 
in eaifii in prcmortion to ibeir site swl importasa^ 
according to a regular fixed cycle, Thie chshge 
in the locality of the drawing bssnootiier ol^t 
or effect than to give each place in tarn a shste 
of the aasusemeut of aee^ the OBtemony. Tba 
offices are always open in aU the tewns^ and a 
man at Homo may ]^y on the drawing to take 

S laoe at Morence, or vice versl^ jnsl w well as 
'the drawing were to he pesfeni^ in his own 
oity. Hie munhers put into the wlmel ate always 
from one to mnety induuvely. From thesis 
five arc drawn. The player, tirmfote, h^s that 
snob or such a numbm will be drawn* 

When the drawing is to take plseo, a scaffold- 
ing, bandsomely ornamented with upholstery, is 
raised in one of the most eonspicoous spots in 
the oity, and a band of music is provided. Huec 
magistrates attend in their robw Of office; the 
wheel is placed before them attiie frontm the 
platform, and a boy stands beside it. Ae 
numbers aco osUed uond by one of tho amgis* 
trates, held up to the sight of the people, then 
passed from one eff them to ihe other two ncow- 
sively, and lastly to iho boy, who drops them, ode 
by OBB^ into the wheel IW or tinee tons of 
the maObine mixes them wdl np tofether ; and 
the boy proceeds to tsko out one. It is handed 
to the presiding maidstinte^ who calls it aloud, 
shows it to the otowd, and tlum affixes it in latgc 
figures to a hoard provided' for the purpose. 
Them oomes a ilouriuof mnsto; and so on^tiU 
ihe five nuinbera have been dinv^ They ate 
immediately put up oonspumottaly in all the lot- 
tery offioesj they are comimmieated a» quickly 
as possible to the dthercitiw; andihefortonsto 
holders of thete, if there he any such— for it wifi 
be ohserved w# fay ihis ^|ndem it by no means 
follows that there wifi he miypnnes te pay at 
aU'-preamst thefr tickets for payment Sd any of 


Ibis {ttOeult tp 8^ an adegtede* idea tit the 
degree towbieb thelottnyoaemptesIhetlsMi^ 
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ITM tMw ot tW flue arts. Tiie statue of that ua> 
riu(^ wtHUi>«E&jmui stlbds among Urn great 
onM^ gmHB, pmim, sculptors, statesmen, and 
eSfdaoiif^ sviimBoimme stra 


sHMt the lovers and students of art 

M^ijnims tq its ritine m Botenoe, from ereiy 
pell # the eMltsed«Qi!ld. And to the BMen* 
tdm Wfa l d ' the cmniiig and tsstefol vrorhxr in 
gwItMttiln o aah initHoas is stiH an artist. 

ieeA pitiMo VsiflDi vas held to have oai^t 
tadM «f iltsemiiiaent spirit and traditkms of Bo- 
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Inu»T«^iimt mdM dtieitt 9W 
the eincnimststBoes of her position p«t it nritm 
her readh, she ivonld hate i^uhtedljr exee&hd 
in some one of the b%hff braadhoi of act 
cneaticm. She had striven hm^ and hadEyMed 
tn\ich, towards retarding her frethet^s dortn- 
MU path on the road to min. Her talent liad 
made itself Icnown; her designs were sought j 
and the old shop on the Ppnte Teoehiei him a 
new attraction added to it. ,Btit tiih evil spiidt 
she had to iisdrt against was too strong for her; 
and graduaUy thugs went frwm hod to worse. 
A precarious haad<to*]nottih struggle with dHB* 
cultics drove them to substitute mere nnutafrto- 
inre for the slower process ofartistfodahora- 
tiou. Yisitors who sought ^he shop In the cec- 
pectation of finding some charming raef-d* qg^vre 
of grace and fiamejr, found, cmly the ocd^r 7 
bunches of turquoises and gan^ and pearls, 
which made the staple of every shop on the 
bndge. The display even of tiiese soihi begtM 
to be BcantiOSr and shabbim' than those of their 
neighbours and rivals. It was not only that 
the old man neglected his business, ara did 
nothing, being wholly absorbed m cabidistie eal- 
cnlations, and endless seatthes for fortunate 
numbers from every oliyeot in lifo and 'in nature. 
Had this been the worst, Iiauxa, by her own in- 
dustry and talent, and with the true-hearted help 
of her faithful Mend and patient lover, Obrlo 
Bardi, might have managed to keep the cm man 
and hersmf witboot any assistanee from Hffl. 
Carlo would willinfldy have inafriUed himsdV as 
the old jeweller’s assistant and workmen, and 
have served his seven or twice seven yearn for 
his love, had such a sofamua promised apy good 
issue. It had often been iuked oVdr ‘^tween 
them, and as often abandoned as hcpelhns. -^ax 
old Laudadlo was in the haMt of pslfenim from 
bis own shop to snpidy thp means of ganifrsmg 
lus passion. Any Ohanoe suggestion m d Ootn- 
binaiibn of numbers to his disetsod bepdAtiifW 
snreio he followed tgrthe absttaotiopof afrmociti 
or a bnumlot; and d dromn Wu a iMfodywe of 
sacrifioe under cost pidoe of toe medt mliishle 
mrtide in the shop. 

11iw91 be Been1hatik>(wI4mim*s1iak1^ 
^bSl one, and her pomtion autfblsntltf 
without tho fireqneot add bltr 


Wt ti|Um nay df'l^ content^natieB. If ] he^w^a^tanoeof^goifo 
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(dbite for her to hm gpt on fre 
to another. But it was omh 
tboogb old ^lo wak M 
hfrn to be a fooL tiuwtift hb SM 
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liMttMi«<^ hA 

sjifiiit IbiT* Im^ ^ 

dwiU mm Su«oto to ialw'w 

of file tstad. Xto^ inroto 4 m> i i fa rt il ai t 

<mui«« aHiEraibfi^to toe Mii4SK^ 
oe should jpni Into Lann,^ hilhtiUmim shemu 
tototumed. OrereadoMriiMhihad he ie> 
ssM temptotiOB to paniit the jdtllekiiMatohe 
dimmished. ioui he ww eiitu^ 

to towth it forthepoiposeof inoMashw 
“How ooeld he fcaoWk*’ whoe 

it wot showm him that the hundied ntodit etn 
this haTe become two hxuidsed'«>“llew enajd'lke 
know that Laura would have lemaiaMll ej egto ao 
h»tgP“ So the hundred doUare were itot a 
hundred; but they were sure. And t h e y we to 
counted on by the jouag couple as a eery impne- 
tant toad for meeting the immediato ex|)enaes <rf 
starting, and thus leariug Garb’s littb w q»W «tl 
free for tho aU-importaat work of stoeking toe 
old shop. 

It may he surmised that Laura and Garb saw 
little of the surpassing beauty of their sunset 
walk by t!ie hank of the Amo i^m the Casoine 
to the city gate, and thence by the bog Hue of 
the Longamo to the Ponte Tetxhb. It was 
then arranged between them that Garb duwld 
call on her father on the following lantninft and 
make bis proposal. Old Laudadb, who> as in 
the motmng, walked in front with the nag ^wt r, 
was equally blind to ^ around uobsS'it 
were that he ocoasiontdly recorded to himm tlf the 
numbers suggested, aocording to Ids sdencCv by 
the objects that met his i^es. A bttle boy 
IHdionlly dangling a bit of strmg at the td d 
sti(^ in the liver, produced the tmnark that 
iisbing with a hook was 41. Two men, with 
bare brown legs and arms, in a boat, wiuch they 
were loading with sand scooped 19 from, the 
shallows of the river, and which loehed os if coie 
more shorelfhl adtbd to the boq^ whiob had 
ahready brought their gunwale to the level of the 
water must surely sink their boot, bd to the 
observation that sand denoted npruber dO. 

01 ANiocolo*alone seemed, as ho, gently puffisd 
his cigar, strolling onwards withhishmiidstohMH 
his 1»ok, to be fujoping the bvely view of hk 
dear Eiorenoe to the utmost. For mnoitg these 
Southern oigatasatbas, ho it observed. It does 
not follow that because a man is senmaty years of 
age, on cx-derk in a puUie dice, tot mA 
pauneby, and an old fool into the, Isagfio, Jb w 
therefora insensibb to beentyof aayklMl A 
Parisian, in a similar positton and (dtmwisbuc^ 
would see no beauty save of a tor more todfUtotos 
kind. It is not so with » Tuscan. 

“Ah! omne h bella! come h belia!" hb ms- 
claimed, as tho nmoa rose over the bMt lilto- 
forests of Yalkaidamsat and tipped toe pito i m fah 
of the PakuQso Yeodiio^s tall smdcr tower with 
her Ughi. , 

.“Moon,*^ said Lapdadm^ “is V* 

“ 1^ mioBt be M to^Eiklft, I 

Scstiai. 
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^ mw y wwrms^ 

niiiUftSi fe. fiiieiiA|iiiMb>J 

'ptoA^SS^Sdto^t seres^ 
of iadto# wtoh ragaanl to Ik hide p> 
vtowh crtolt isa* buttered, prevented 
bim tooan ever dpfbto • tortoing in toe lottery 
etu lli aim ied^wn so to nansge his beno- 
toictkma to Lai^ as tost timy aherdd always 
hsr bands jwt when nsewd to meet aomo 
spseid ptweato, end' toould never find their way 
into toose of Ids i^tntouadly mathematicaL friend. 

H'naar thsso cdantstaatoBeea, it would seem 
tlnd puetty Lddra Taani must have been among 
toe mmqf> uietos who have cause to hate the 
internal iastitotion of the lottery as the one 
cause <d aU toeir aoivow in life. How numerous 
must be toe vietons rained by the fatal passion 
in those on whom they dep^ ! lot no such 
feeding is common among the people, ormi among 
those who are themselves free from the lust of 
gaasbling. And XAUxa herself bad no such feei- 
am on the sutyeet. It was not only that her 
(dtoction for her father was in no wise diminished 
h^ Ms conduct, but she did not seem to feel 
either hatred or anger agamst tho thing itself. 

While toe old shop on the bridge was be- 
coming stripped, and things were getting worse 
and worse with Laura and her poor old moor> j 
rigible tothci^ worthy Carlo Hudi was sktwly' 
making his way up fortu^’a hill. By ngid 
economy oad hard work a^ a jaurncyroan jeweller, 
he liod ooutnred to amo a sum which at last 
placed him in a pontionto make a proposal he 
hadfbeen long moddating.' This was nothiug 
less thantost Laudadio should give up the shop 
and busioesa to him, that he and Laura should 
forthwith be manied, and that ho should charge 
himself with fin^hng the old man a home nod 
mainteawoe daring toe remainder of his d<vs. 
llm business had, in fact, become worth uothmg, 
and the shop was m tmdj as possible bate. 
Heverthdess, Carloliopcd to bo able to stock it 
with his UtUe capital, and by his own industry 
and and his wHe’s talent and taste, to re- 
cover m some ^reo its old credit. It was a 
bold sobetnet tor poor Carlo’s means were of 
toe smallest. When matters wore canvassed 
between him and Lanxa, he steadily set his free 
agatoit all notiom of partnenhip with the old 
jeweller. Lama feared to»t her father’s pride 
wenld rebel againat this ipnposal of complete 
dbieaitceiiL Bdt Onrlo 'vas ef opimon thai the 
iotomy hM aweptailt toot away, togetoorwftso 
nuehelto. 

Al ill Bvento, It wm setoled between them, os 
toa;| ninllMd baek from toeHtoiaoiim on toe Areeu- 
tlwA toe attempt should be 
Cim'imiA over baa eahmlatiens yet once 
, ai^, to a eetoab sum a imndred 
, a Igi^tBdinlwHttlB budget, wtoto Lmira 
<vrto to totoiveim btomaistogB frpm bm god- 
totoeifl'.''?toito dslj^ bad been laid 

aaidptoatotoMl pm age bytlm little cavaliere, 
long before he liaa quitted his place in the 



todw ib»fliw4^ of tbti 
b^PaKiicIrBowio. 
>0»«U[ jndfe at Ei^Namv 
ladbilile meoBoODB ra^ 
0 diim 4 M^a of 
ateeets, bjr badiag tiiem mth «o«a 
^aitiwvai^ %aeein(iimi»wa&id 
iA dM^osoze wisof oouaesoaroeAi^ 
vi^lpfila,; Mtd gcD«iii(pd}fioalt7of lodg^ 
oovoMnniff ‘vitbia. rae tmdaatte 
i(8 at^ Sicdkv led dtizens to this 
whidi, aooord- 

iQljlf to Dame Sfataxe’s uraal just and inexorable 
toade oC dealing ^tb us, levied inevitable 
nHHSImfin On oMakuid for the crime of to mis- 
aWMigiai tow Kvtts on this tut earth as to 
tniton at^ valla round their dwellings necessary 
to tow. ito a simply artistio point of new, 
atototofag may be found to be said on either 
sidia*rto mvour of the old building-laden bridge, 
aaiMl aa of the modem unemiwnassed atrnc- 
into. Xf Waterloo Bridge be a beautiful and 
mitgnidoent work of art. ancient liondonBri^, 
m M a^Ktearanoe has been preserved for us by 
dd psOtuees and ei^vings, was rich in pic- 
toi^que beauty of its kind. And on the banks of 
toe Ai^ althoi^h the Ponte Santa Trinita, 
seated a few hundred yards lower down the 
atremn, is a masterpiece of elegance, lightness, 
nnd Bcimittfic oonslmction, it is its ancient ne^h- 
boiv» vito ita'quaint superstmcture of queer 
UtUa tocpBi toat attracts the eyes and occupies 
iIm' toetoh-books of both resident and pilgnm 
airtorts. 

ISmPiorontine working jewdlers, who produce 
the Oomhiaations of pearls, garnets, and tui- 
<^808, which arc peculiar toPlorencc, and who 
iawnttCHUming Etruscan settings for pietra dura 
and cameo ornaments, still stick to the Ponte 
Teeel^ 19 «tr shops are of very diminatlrc 
dmtoadons. Behind most of them a tmy little 
Wde-toop is contrived, generally for the purpose 
of a worktoop, by dint of p(ojooting the buildups 
over toe sides of the bridge, and supportingthem 
by Ifaoben, resting in a sloping position on its 
adid aiasoniy. Notwithstanding what would 
aasMi a amnewhat insecure foundation, these 
bdl^Opp are d two, and in some cases of three 
atoioea. tChey are built with complete oontempt 
uatonmity mid regularity; and being 
adaiKiM, bmo wha an anoient stone-cut coat of 
aittta toJto tosoto[>tiQ(D, there with a fi^ftgment d 
fteaoo or h tabemade to the Virgin, with its 
pepdMt iaMto in front of it, toe general efTcot » 
no oordinaty dcigtee, 

Laiadiiraki vaina and his three companions 
tamed im tos bri<%e from the Immsamo^ and 
atoppedbdbretoenairowdtordoned theUttos 
hohmtmtltokiRi'iwnd as you oroas 
ncato to the aoulh aide d the river. Maaivc 


toe totoi of jemeUnar 
toaEtto»«jhdowfe|«ds»ta‘gp^ 
wtoi s^tooosdtoo toat d ataaltog ftan'to* 
intoBe way, wtootafmddetogeytne^^ 
toe tajdgo, latdiww tota toey weto tai doaa^ 
this dgh tor end hdiday. had too 
huge sbptagtooiad tooto dqMntad to too 
pavemeatih towt of oaoh iitob hooae. Stotf 


looks mainly to massivenesa and nine as too 
elements d seemdiy* *nd dreams not as yet of 
the cunning devioea by which an ouhoed oteal ha 
the hands d a Bramah or a Chubb is made to 
render better service than hdf a doaoa pottsdi^ 
weight d less-skilled workmastoi|^ 

The old jeweller deliberately drew (tm laa 
pocket a sufficiently (^asy. looking leatbem bam 
or key case, which with its oouieiits may horn 
weighed some mx or eight pounds. Uawtatom 
the thong whidi was bound around it, he toeac 
out first one huge key, whito he applied to a 
lock at the middle height d the door, and give 
it three complete tnma Then another atsto 
look was opened at the top d the door. iLUd 
lastly, an immmise padloch, whito scoured on 
iron stanchion amoas the whole width of it, at the 
bottom, was removed ; and then at kdogth tita 
narrow door thus jealously seeuxed was (meaed. 
There was little enough at present In Old 
Laudadio’s shop to necessitate all toese pre- 
cantions, but such bad not always beenWho ease. 

Laura stradk a light as soon as all four had 
entered the miniature dwelling, and proceeded, 
while her father carefully put up bis keys again, 
to light two of those slender tall brass lamps, with 
their implements— snuffer^ scissors for cutting 
the wick, and pm for trimming it, hamongaremto 
it by three brass obams— «md their od resMWoirs 
aud burners, made still in the tospe of those 
found in old Itrusoau tombs— lamps wtaoh are 
seen in every Tuscan bouse, and have in toe eyes 
of stra^rs such a ourionsly classical ajnimamMe. 

Placing one of these on the narrow litoht woto- 
beuoh before the window on erne aide of the door, 
which was her fatoer’s now rarely oeoupidd 
place of work, tod in front of w^h stood his 
old worn ann-chair, she passed wito toe otfafr 
through a door still mutower ihto that wl^ 
coniranicated with the street, tato toe tootod 
room, rf a space of some six feet stoarotoidilbiQ 
called such. Her^ infctot ofaiii^nsiiutow dtot- 
btogiag toe river, wasXisnca’s ewn Utolq dtaic 
establishment, with its appdrtenuMto df ttuJB- 
todinous small toota qphiittoHnif, 

Three or four eaats of brntoes^ftotsoMitowi 
were hung round toe Uttto Qatto. %ft «r%o 
old books, in a 8 |dly ghtodatod etonltien, mm- 
taming e&stovtags df oeisbtotod gtouttomtot 
stones, lay npto* a hang^jsrtabto &ir totof totottr, 
it was so narrow) agamat cme of the, side-walls. 
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Qa^ Wjktod* 4 ‘lukr ^mA tnd iMuily at 

viaii m s|iA^ tiha mte^ 

k4» ikn axj^wM&oA of fCBot daktr Aemt ar 

xejjnodlia:^ .«f lae&Bval worlrauunhip, 
tiusr^IljMl^^ of her life; aa> 
)<NM< m4M4 these eaeeptioqat ooea of the 
fodetjr of Oirlo are to be ecmated aa raokieg 
Wit 4a her estitnotiOD. 

Aail aovr this ovesiegi one of the hut, as she 
llOie^aili^iaortal! of ihat short, iiever-zetoniing 
UosM^tuae of a life trhieh precedes love’s 
£raitoeaeoQ>^his evemaiir die would celebrate 
bjr a eombioatiou of both delights. The two old 
tteiisat dowa in the front shop for a “chiacche- 
rata”--« boot of gossip ; and Oatlo, as she had u>> 
tended him to do, foUowed her into her work- 
adtop and artistk sanctum. She sot down in her 
aosnstoeied seat at the narrow work-bench 
hiKine the window, and Carlo took the onljr other 
seat in the little room, and placed himself at the 
endof tiicbenoh, and tbosiUi right angles to her 
and the window. Of course they had enough to 
talk of. But if Laura had been intent on talk i 
only, the lamp would hardly have been necessary. ' 
IVir the moonlight was seaming in at tiie little 
window, and was refieoted in a lung pathway of 
ligdit Qu the water, extending from the edge of 
tie shadow oast by the ‘*Foule alle Grazie”-- 
bridge next above the Ponte Yecchioon the 
rivGr-~-till it ended beneath the arches of the old 1 
Ividge under their feet. Pew quamter and more 
charaoteristie town views could be found than 
that opmnuuided by tbe little window at which 
the lovers sht. In front, the queer old bridge of 
the Qtazie, with its chapels, and little shops on i 
its mjsbsive piers all in deep shadow, and the 
Chianti hills in the distance ; to the left tbe 
river liapade of the tJffizi, with its noble 
aridies and harmonious Palladiou architecture— 
that frontage of whioh Vasari was prouder than 
of tdl his other vanoos art-works, and of 
the difficulty of roaring which on the unstable 
soil of the river-blink ho boasts so much —all this, 
boo, bi^k in deep shade ; then, to the right, the 
ctrangi^ varied line of the backs of the bouses, ; 
which at this part of the river come sheer down 
to the wuttw, without any iuterveniug quay or | 
vAMViff These wme in the full moonlight; but 


asocee^esti.'ve and amusiug view, and often a 
'gMAefuwuiesqafl erne, than their more unifonn 
nteeet jwonh^ got up with a view to respectable 
in puMle. The inhabitants of every 
am w thim wonld.be fax moro interesting 
otgmHb ^ obBmtnMirm tlm they mostly are, u 
mm coup get a ^p at wbirmindsaad opinions 
& idLanmngoos MlM^e-whoes point view. 
Iltd'itit tab same wit^ their dwellmgs. 


musmEkitt. «KB 

JttffillMiSaitJiBMi wMi zui uMdld ' 

tniaetaens, m$«f aMvaMngigjjth 

ipm;hmwcp*hesi» tw a'liK honae mai^ 
tomneg to he baek at ih Awd iw>i*p the wlmwt 
bony taldok at a pieoc of irai4t»ilQshi^<mm 
she ww ooa^kting; mA whienhhe vme aanipts 
to eompare withanengraviiigidmimdreedll^^ 
while at the Oaaeine. Lwr»*8 piece eonais t ed in 
a most ingenkius and ttwUdul C o i mhSn a i lea and 
adaptation of several pearhs of laife mo, but of 
very itrogalar ahape, msuoba uniMKee to^make 
their abnormid forms serveinstead of smreimrtite 
pui]^Qfberde»ign, MeatdidntilyfiBimtilwas 
the idea she had imagined, and l<an»wae pleased 
with her work, and eager to retum to it. Oado 
had not yet seen it, as she had intmided to have 
shown it him only when flnished. But thieCven- 
ing she could not resist drawing it ibttii from i^ 
little locked dniwor beneath I4m working-boMh; 
and so it was presented for the er^cism of tbe 
Paris-taught workman in its still unfiaudied 
state. 

“ Charming !” cried Carlo, genuine^ leased 
with the beauty of the g^ ; dawero; cta^mo<*» 
truly, trul^, it is exquisite. There is hut my 
Laura in all Plorenoe this day capable of adCsiga 
so delictously fancied. There ia the true senti- 
ment of the cmque-eento,” added he^ reouning 
to a Florentine artist’s constant beau-idBal df art 
m all its branches. 

“Ah, that is the real praise!” said Laura: 
“that is what I have been striving after. And 
if 1 could only hope ilud 1 had a ray of the real 
light!” 

Yevy absurd, was not it, for a poor jeweller’s 
prentice daughter to talk in such a strmn f Ab- 
surd enough for a girl to meddle with mmi’s 
work at all, and quite against dl the rules of the 
trade ! But then, you sec, poor Laura was 
au enthusiast in her own way; knew all the 
gldries of the Canionis, Gaffuris, Torricellis, and 
Gingliis, the masters of her own craft in tite days 
when line art meant the creation of the beautiM 
ui any form and in any material; knew especially 
the story of Francesco Boi#igiavi and his 
daughter, who at a later day won herself a mdie 
m Art’s Pantheon Iw her sl^ in winks of the 
same class. And what with old Laudadio’s 
ancient Ponte Veoduo traditions, her, own art 
readings, her Florentine old-world notions^ sad 
her enthuaiaatio perception and culture ef the 
beautiful, the pretty jeweUeross had not the 
least idea that the professore of her matt had 
U'cn pushed in the world’s onward movement 
from tbe plaoe of artists into that of arthsms. 

“ What !” would have cried, ” wasnot dd 
Biooolo Chq^sm, the bladksmith, immoctaliaed 
by Vasmi in the siune pages that roeordpemn^ 
and Raphael, on aoeouid ,of his beaatifol 
ingsF For me the artist is he vrho can fed end 
reproduce beauty !” 

Quite a fonatioa, this prottg little Laura! 
tea} bdtaot by very for so ainmgb.a one,ob- 
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mifiM Itovtttk Uutt tbs V(nM’s tastes bare m 
vkm toUogB^ ^niih Ibe excepUcm of bm 
wsUbsM ,* pordbuer sritb antaquaxian tastes, 
itesslitol work of yoors ’would pot be caloa- 
htedtotoeetihemodom demaod. Look, noWk 
•ttbia model of a broocb,” added be, iaking a 
snail caiae from bis podmt, “tost we bave just 
leomred frcna Paris at our place, as a sample of 
tbe last sew style.” 

” A aample !” cried Lama, fiusbing mth in* 
digoaiios; ” and of tbe latest Paris style. Do 
tell me^ C^lo mio, whether be who wroufrbt that 
cruc^B^” pointing to a plaster model of an ex- 
qubnte work by Benvenuto Cellini, “us((l to rc- 
oeiae samplos of tbe latest st^le from Paris ?” 

“Ifot SA, Laura,” rophed Carlo, quictlj ; “ un- 
happily, al^ ! Paris and Florence ImVc changed 
plates. Benvenato sent the Parisious samples 
of tbe newest style. TJiat is tbe difference.” 

'‘No ! Carlo, no ! and no again. W bat is this 
vulgar thing sent Jiere for ? That you and every 
one on tbe bridge may make fifty dozen exactly 
like it, if you could get the order for thorn. lj> 
not it true? And do you think Cellini’s works 
were sent to Paris with any such hope or expec- 
tation ? When the French king wauled F lorentme 
art, be bad to bring the Florentine artist, 1 think, 
and not tampUs to Paris.” 

“That is very true, Laura mia,” said Carlo, 
stocking across the bench to press a kiss ou the 
ribeek that was so charmingly coloured )>/ her 
disdainful mood ; “ but say, darling, why do you 
call this French brooch vulgar? Is not it very 
pretty P” 

“It is vulgar,” said Laura, nodding her grace- 
ful head, “ tot, because it t's a sample, ami may 
serve for one; because anybody can ui<ikc an- 
otto exactly hke it, and as good as the original, 
it is vulgar, secondly, because the value of it is 
move in tlte intrinsic cost of the niatorioi tlian in 
toe workmaa^p ; and, thirdly, it is vulgar be- 
cause no sentiment went to the makuig of it ; 
toe maker put none of his individuality into if, 
and it is, therefore, as one would say of a liuinim 
bm^, aU body and no brain, and no heart.” 

“It is quite true,” replied Carlo, “thaiour 
modecq wotomen would turn you out as many 
dosen of such bteoclies as you choose to order, 
not one of which could you tell from the original. 
Bto Btm, modern work has its aUvanfages and 
cseellmMes, See, now, these circular lines! 
They oro peribCtty soctUKte. See how truly in 
the centre is the exact point that ought to be the 
oontre. You kilbw how constantly the old works, 
even of the first hands, are inaccurate in such 


of toe avtkt. aitM » itot a ssatibiite, 'to 
wmrkwitoinaolrinedikepteewea^ IbCiWtoSili^ia 
mind Ihoetoietcoanterf^ofa&etoei^ef Awl 
fhesamoonodaythatlamaaothtoP IHfcetoe 
careless inexactitude that nnuks the humanity of 
the aartist without injuriitg the e;^pro3sioin cf his 
thought, better than tbo precision whuto (W^ 
shows that your compasses were in good o^te. 
But as for my poor trinket here, one of the here 
and there individuals of antiquarion tasteq has 
been met with, for this is a commission for an 
Biurlibhmon. It came to me through Signor 
IWdi, at ihe gidlery.” 

“ T am delighted to hear it, my own Lauta!” 
said Citt’lo ; “ for the truth is, that I am thuik- 
iiig of the subject rather from the mcroantile 
than from the artistic point of view. And you 
know, that if all goes well for our hopes to- 
morrow, as please God it vill, it is in that light 
thaf we must look at it,” 

“Heaven graut that all may go well!” re* 
sponded Laura, fervently; “but oh. Carlo, 1 
fear, I fear. I tliink I shall sit here and work at 
my pcails all night. For then 1 shall think of 
m> work, and got over the hours. But I am 
sure 1 sliall not sleep a wink. Soniotimes it 
seems fo come oul quite clear to me, that of 
course mj falher will never consout to lake off 
the old name that has been over the shop for 
three goucratious. You don’t know how mudi 
pride my poor laflier has in his business.” 

“1 thuik, my Laura, that when the business 
was, the pride was; but Loth, 1 suspect, have 
been killed by the same malad}’,” said Carlo, a 
little bitterly. “Besides,” he added, “there is 
the too evident difficulty of going on, as things 
arc. Surely your father must feci painfuUy 
anxious for the future, and will welcome a pro- 
position which will, 1 trust, remove all auxiety 
fioio him for ever.” 

“ lou forget, Carlo dear, that my father feels 
povertj only as one docs who is on the point of 
leaving it buliind him for ever. Ho is well and 
truly persuaded that the prize, whirh has so 
often seemed within his grasp, will eome at last, 
and that soon. And if it sliould. Carlo——” 

“ Jjaura ! by all tbe saints, don’t let me hear you 
talk m that way too ! Have you not sccu enough 
of lottery drawing and gambling by this titobP" 
said sensible Carlo, sadly. 

“But my dear father doer usdoreteaod the 
lottery as few others do,” pleaded Laura. “And 
1 am sure, if calculation and meditation on the 
cabala and the mathematics can avail, he Ought 
to win.” . ^ 

“Laura 1 Lanya 1 fur Ilca'rea's sake don’t tsiQt 
so 1” groaned poor Carlo, with, real alarm. “Tell 
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wui9mi!tii ftit 1)1^ tvtio 4Td itQr wti tvto 

^ast, kbA'MJ' <!ilA irdtli'bciaidb. ^apa 
iha imamn a;^i!Mtistlio(io fio ail iiatt 
iaKwEbuta. W31 jagritoBo ocatte np, Carbf* 
said sba^ idth a look wliUjlt iqa^ it iInpoaaiUe for 
Cwb.lo aoold, 

'^pwwwt,’^ ic aaid, “I would rather talk of 
our jMpliiiateal! under any other forte. Can it be 
that you really We any shadow of belief in the 
poaailttlity of any connexion between the 
numbers to be drawn out of the wheel at the 
lottery, and all the oalculations, sympatlietic 
numbers, and dreams ihat your father, and so 
many others, put so much faith in P” 

**In truth, doarc&t Caido,” replied Laura, 
seriously, but without apartide of the animation 
and intense interest that had lishied up Iier face, 
and lent fire to her eye, a few momonls pre- 
viously, wlien she had been speaking of inaitc.'s 
of art — " in truth, dearest Carlo, 1 have never 
$Tiveu the question a thougiit, and know, as 1 said, 

that I understand nothing about it. But ” 

“Uiidersland it, Laura!” broke hi Carlo, the 
sceptical and the sensible ; "why, it is w itlaii the 
coBiprehcHsion of r baby.” 

“And yet they all speak of it,” rejoined Laura, 
iiufflbly, “ob a profound science and mj&le-ry, to 
be fathomed only by the longest and deepest 
mathematical stuity. See, now',” die eoutinued, 
“ what reasons I have to belicxe these things, 
■^hich seem to jou so incredible. Mj dear, dear 
father certainly was never considered want mg in 
intdligence. You knoiv, before prc&smg w.int of 
money led him to deiote all Jiis attention lo iliii. 
subject, bow highly his talents were thought of 
by ml the men ^ art in Ploreiioc. And years of 
dmp study have only' conliruicd liim more and 
more iu the certainty of his spcculutious.” 

Carlo groaned; hut not letting Imu interrupt 
her, she went on : 

“Then, as you remarked yourself, myfatlici is 
far from siugulor in his belief. How many ot hoi's 
think like him P And then agam. above all, that 
bcK^ which he had with liim this morning. 1 
have never so much us looked into it. But J 
have often and often heard him quoting the 
utunee of the great philosophers whose calcula- 
lioQs ace there given. 1 know that the book 
states the correspondences aud sympathies of 
numbers, and the possibility of winning m the 
lottoy by|^*r means, as matters of fact. And 
is it crwblo that the government and Holy 
Church, which takes such ceaseless care to pro* 
vent evil books of any kind from being printed, 
Wopld. suffer thdt book to Im published and sold 
openly to thousands of people, deluding them iu 
the most cruel and wicked manner, if it wore all 
Wso P Is this in any way credible, 1 say P” 
<3arld*s Faris-grotra ideas brought to his lips 
some pithy expressions of his estimate of the 
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good Iskrtlw'aientiddW’tioB (ff kk 
muoh>loved pafisot. lx oottfatiog Mauim wim 
inwardly resolving that a little WWienmetd; 
on these matters mould reaeh bis Ls^s deimbf 
art'instrueted, but on all other sahjecfs blaW 
paper mind, at some f utuze and latCHW oohTenient 
period, he merely said: 

“Well, my sweet Laura, without pretending 
to give up my own ideas on the matter, Iwill be 
content if, ‘as yon tell me, yon, at all events, 
never fdt any inclination to dabble in the lottery.” 

“And if 1 had, Cailo, which I tmlynever hiuil, 
would it not be enough for me to know that you 
did not approve of it'*” 

This, as the speaker douhtless felt, conld only 
be ant>w cred by a very tender caress. And then 
il was settled between them that the all-impor- 
Hnt interview of the morrow should come off at 
ten o'clock, at which hour Carlo was to call on 
the old man foi tlie purjiose. 

Of course Laura aud Carlo would have sat on 
where th( j were as jong as ever the two old 
men in tlie front shop chose lo leave them undis- 
tmbed. But it vnis not long after tliey had 
iiinslied their business and type-reprodndble 
talk, and bad betaken themselves to very ortho* 
dox hond-in-lmnd uioon-g.'iziug, that the ronud- 
about figure of Goclpapa Niocolo appeared 
m the too narrow fiani'' of the little doorway 
between the t wo rooms Laudadio, he said, was 
<.peeially absorbed in sonic calculations of the 
luflucnce whieli the lull of the moon would have 
on the drawing of the lottery on the following 
Saturday at Rome, as dcducible from the num- 
bers^that eauie up the last time the drawing 
took jilace at Rome iu the quarter of the full 
moon. Aud ho luul betaken bimsolf to tbe room 
above, which was rt ached by u ladder-iike stair 
Construct cd lu the tluckucss of the wall. Carlo, 
and he, he said, would go off to bed, and Laura 
was to close the door behind them. 

The engagement between Laura and Carlo was 
perfectly well known to Scstini, and had his 
warm approbation. The hundred dollars, he 
said, were n ady at thb first intimation that the 
wedding was fixed. He was not aware, however, 
of Carlu'bdetcrmmationto bringmotters to aerisiB 
by the proposal the reader has heard. As they 
left the heavily ironed little door, which Laura 
was heard barring and bolting inside. Carlo t<dd 
tbe old oavalierc his project, and asked his 
opinion os to the probability of Signor yaBy*s 
acceptance of it. 

“My opinion is,” said Nieoolo, “ that will 
gladly accept it. For when a man’s bend m 
occupied by the profound and intense dtuditn 
which engross my respected friend,^ 1 have oV 
served that ho rarely troubles minsfjf much 
itbout meaner things. A wondenul head kMS ^ 
Laudadio Tanni!” 
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MMEEtH TO TAUXHAIiL. 

l&tfiKtiipDt vho has onee gone up the Thames 
Inm jLamdou Bridge majr ever after know vrith 
Ipa eyes diot vrhen he is passing I^ambeth. He 
trul isn^l it. Indeed, a nose fine to detect 
the various blending of other odours with that 
of the river, might indicate, blindfold, the vhole 
topogmphj of we Surrey bank of the Thames ' 
^ipposite XiOndon. There was mention before 
the Oonqnest, of "Lambehithe, -with all fields, 
pMtures, voods, and waters thereto belonging.” 
But most of the old spellipgs are held to show 
that the place owed its name to an old word, 
lam, meaning dirt, and that Lamhithc was, — 
doubtless so named fiom its expanse of marsh,— 
Dirt Haven. 

It >iiad its pleasauuees. Where Beaufoy’s 
distilierv now stands, were once the gardens of | 
the Earl of Arundel, opposite Aiuuud House. 
Those grounds being mterwards rented by the 
earl’s gardener, Boydell Cuper, were known as 
Cup^s Gardens, whither fireaorks, music, and 
illuminations, tempted pleasure-seekers — who 
themselves were of ill odour — more thau a cen- , 
tury ago. That ground is now in the Lambeth 
district of Saint lohn, which has its chutch oppo- 
site the South-'W eatern Bailway Station. Here, 
also, sixty years ago, the Royal Coburg Theatre, 
since rc-named the Victoria, came of a dispute 
between leaseholders and ground landlord ol the 
Boyid Circus, or the Surrey, which had then 
just been burnt down, and bas just been burnt 
down again. The former burning of the Surrey 
caused the building of the Co^rg, winch was 
opened with a melodrama of knights in armour. 
Moved by a grand Asiatic ballet and a panto- 
mime. 

Si, Mary’s is the parish church of Lambeth, 
and in 6t. Mary’s district, towards the end of 
the last century, Philip Astley opened his 
“Amphitheatre of Arts.” Astley was a tall 
fctrmig num, loud of voice, and- covalent in 
later life, who gave up cabinet-making in his 
youth to enlist in the 15tL, or Elliot’^ Own 
Light Horse. He served seven years, was 
made rouj^-rider., teacher and horse-breaker to 
the lament, and when, after seeing service in 
Getij^y, he obtained his discliargc, be made 
his livit^ out of horses. Genetm Elliot gave 
him a cfiWger as a mark of ettteem, and with 
^is and a horse bought in Smithfield, he began 
to exhibit toidi comers, in an m^field near the 
HaUbenny Hutch at lAmbeUi, for whatever he 
eould get when he sent the hat round. Then, be 
engaged pert bf a large tiftber-yard which stood 
where the ihcalns pqw sUnds. Here be boarded 
bin a ctrOus, charged sixpence for admission, 


of the yard with all tbs timber in it. mth we 
two blared pounds, Uw rimbft>fobitSiattktiiTfti 
abroad, and was no more heard of. AStiey thus 
got in due time lawful ^ses^ of tbeqdaem 
He sold the timber, and witii the prodaos of i it, 
and sixty pounds, the value of a urge diamond 
ring which he picked up at the foot of West- 
minster Bridge, and fonnd no owner for, he 
built in the timber-yard what be then catted “ the 
Amphitheatre Biding House.” This buildiilg 
ho enlarged as he got mcan& until tiie wh^e 
ground was roofed in. Astiey’s wife was a 
good horsewoman, his sou also rode well as a 
boy. When the Boyal Circus, now the Ibnrrey 
Theatre, was being built, Astley, to compoto 
with it, added a stage and scenery to his Biding 
Circle, which he then called, first the “Boyu 
Gro\e”— from the painting, grove-fashionod, of 
the boose before the curtain— and afterwards 
“the Amphitheatre of Arts.”' In sevontnen 
’ninety-four, Astley being at that time wil^ the 
army as a volunteer, this theatre and nineteeu ad- 
ioiumg houses were bnrnt down. Astley name 
home, and at once rebuilt it, opening ft next 
year as the Boyal Amphitheatre, under the 
patronage of the Prince of Wales and Duke of 
York. Eight yeais later, it was again burnt 
down, with forty adjoining houses ; Astlar, who 
lust five-aud-tweuty thousand pounds by the 
fire, being then iu Paris, where also he had 


Ducrow sank under the affliction. 

It is in the same district that, in the reign 
of James the First, a family named Vaux hmd 
some copyhold land. Afterwards Sir ^mucl 
Morland, Pepys’s tutor, who had a lease of 
Yauxhall House, built a sumptuous room m the 
gardens, set up beautiful fountains^ and nutdC 
of the place a pleasauuoe, to which Chavics 
the Second and uis ladies often came. Kox- 
land was an ingenions man, whoso hpnse was 
full of contrivances, and who planned a kitchen 
in his coach, so that he. could make sonm 
broil steaks, or roast joints, as be travelled. Jt 
was not until the year seventeen hnndrod and 
thirty, that the general public found its way into 
the shady gardens of Yaoxball House; ]&. 
Jonatlian Tyers having in that year (meocd ilft 
place as a tavern. Two years later* lie 
the gardens to more profit, by oattint wOfo 


him to build an orcliestra^ eng^tgetieenaiii 
clans, decorate, and ereot alMfss. Mask* ?«• 
commonly worn Jh the gasdenft and Athttepn 
tells us that the’ {avottrito drink Vaa. lor bums 





^D, 


ifMl^ lUid ft frMA W 
iRM^'ftiMwl (Imiwfi4«n| wa ^ Mna tfail; 
jf 4n jb4 wm. IwtM m«R liftte been 
))qminCb)3i«^bM^ Witbift & ftw hoftt««l bu 
d((Ml;b» sA mtim^ limMlf to bo Reeled into the 
bftd bftMibb* bobby, that he might ^ 
dfeMit his eyes what be aav. If he nov 
biiiv en the oid gnftuid ii^ith spiritoal eyes, 
fWdMps they find yet more delight m pboitatioiis 
on its soil m whiidi he never «eamea, and ran - 1 
aing foontains of sweet water more refreshing I 
titan say which eVer plashed upon his basins j 
set in the smooth turf. 

Stpp<ated in part by the establishment of 
factories by tiie watcr>iude and elsewhere—of 


b^e«a»iR^s«i«ia<i8e^ 
disttiotr 3n tiw first yesuksomethind^Hbe 
fi% nontub. tmd bi ,the teoend'^ flve or si& 




and so forth — there had multiplied in Lambeth a 
impttiation of artisans and common labourers, 
with jietty traders ministering to their wants. 
Then from the district of Saint Mark’s there was 
out off a curacy, or sub-district of Saint Mary- 
tlic-Lc8S,witk ft church built in eighteen ’iwenty- 
eip'ht, and« population ofsome sixteen thousand, I 
ii^g almost without exception upon scanty 
earmugs. The Prince of 'W'nles is lord of the 
soil, as DuLc of Lancaster. And any chance of 
recovery to better life which this district might 
have had, was ruined by the mere improvident 
rapacity which characterised the mauagem<!nt of 
the estate when George the Fourth, first and 
worst gentleman in Europe, was Prince of Wales. | 

The ehurch of St. Mary-thc-Less is in Prince’s- 
road : a road called Pnnoo’s in relation to the 
royal style of the adjacent King’s Town, or 
KenniugtOn, from the days when Cliarles the 
First was Prince of Wales. That prince occa- 
sionally occupied a manor-house built here ou 
the rite of a palace in which Henry tlie Third 
met his parliimient, Edward the Third kept 
ChristmM, and Henry the Fifth sumetinies lived. 
The only palace now in Prince’s-road, is imme- 
diately opposite the* church of Si. Mary-thc- 
Less: the palace of Lambeth pauperism. A 
very spiwoas palace it is ; the workhouse of a 
munsh sixteen miles in circuit, stri tolling from 
Thames bsnk to Streatham, containing a popu- 
lation. of some three hundred thousand, and, 
moreover, a metropolitan borongh that returns 
two members to parliament. UntU the death i 
of Hpetor D’Oyley, its rector, twenty years ago, 
Lambeth was one ^eat undivided parish, with a 
MVenas to the reotim of about two thousand five 
huadred a year, bring at the rote of fire a shil- 
liitg a soul for oare or neglect^ but it was 
tbmt subdivided into the four district parishes 
of Sti Mary’s, witii the mother church close hy 
tim archbiraop’s palace, St. Gooi^’e, St. John’s, 
and St. ^rit^s, at Kenningtou. 

Thethstviot of St. Maty-ihc-licss was given, 
eleven years ago, into the obuge of an energetic 
wwbiam rio^inau. The obvreh windows and 
wwls led faUrii into disrepair for want of 
msdshiaame willing, or if willing, able, to main- 
tarn the boUdiBg properly. There was no pro- i 




the neoessaiy coeb of okaaanig^ weatlng, and 
lighting tiie murri), mad its other ineideim ex- 
penses, through the poverty of its eongvegalion, 
tell upon him. There are Irat ft few doaen people 
in the district who pay any inoome tax at alt. 

After three years of work muoh baa been 
done, but there were not more than twenty 
persons resident in the district who oontrf- 
bated towards the local charities, and only 
I wo owners of the property within the district 
were among his helpers. The almost universal 
poverty of the people multiplied their needs of 
money, while making it imj^sible to raise it 
from among themselves. Nevertheless, on went 
(he worker and the work. The district pre- 
sently was subdivided, and a Peel’s Parish, of 
St. Peter’s, Vauxliall, was formed, with charge 
over a population of about six out of the six- 
teen thousand. Here oue of the two curates, 
who had helped m the duly of St. Mary-thc- 
Less, became incumbent, vritu a good parsonagp- 
house provided for him, the house being the old 
manager’s dwelling-house attached to, and upon 
the ground of, the late Vauxball Gardens. He 
is, in fact, the present manager of the old 
grounds with their new lights and properties. 
Among the new and attractive properties ore 
new National Schools, perfectly appointed; 
building; for the Lambeth School of Art ; a poor 
man’s club and dining-room ; rooms for a needle- 
work society, which, with a share allowed it of 
the government work in making clothes for the 
army, now saves many a poor woman from utter 
distress. Besides all thi«, there is in the sftnie 
group of buildings an orphanage, in which 
daughters of clcigymeu and professional men are 
boused while iii training for the not thankless 
or ignoble work of carrying out the right aiU 
of the nation as it s teachem of the children of the 
pour. Be.sidc8 all this, again, there is in the same 
group of buildings a church, the church of St. 
Peter’s, Vauxliall, built at a cost of eight thou- 
sand five hundred pounds, which, with its 
groined roof filled in with solid brick, is pro- 
bably the best brick ohnreh in London. Some 
four thousand pounds more are wanted for its 
towei^which has yet to be built, but the church 
itself IS finished, and in daily use. 

The marvel to us, and to evei^ one, must be, 
how all this could have been done by theincum- 
bout of a benefioe endovted with less tbaft a 
hundred pounds a year, and in a district that 
did not contain above twenty people able to 
help in the work witii money, beyond penoe 
and small silvfr at crilectious. The chief part 
of the work wm all acoomplished before the 
incumbent of St. Mary-the-Lees pucofi^ by the 
new ecrieriastioal arrangement for bringiiig the 
inoome of oeitun livings up to the {cawl of 
three hundred a year. The kwri riuuntablo 
sorietics that help the po6r tg keep body ami 
soul together in the winter-time, have, indeed, 
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ALL TIPS WSl BOUITD. 


[0«Bdttet«dby 


been stmiqi^i^baiud MUMttlly by th» Obnatmas 
bounty of %i uati |ioirar£(d of our ueu»- 
papen), udtiebt f(i that aoMon opens its columns 
to cTonr Sm stalemoat to ibe ricb- Of help 
given nb dnistnms from outside tbe psxisb 
to kee^ of banger and oold, not a penny has 
the eight or nine thousand pounds that 
tto diureh ; or to tlie six thousand or 
mote that boUt the new Kational Schools ; or 
to the fifteen hundred and more that erected a 
fit building for the School of Art; or to the 
two thousand three hundred and odd that bailt 
the orphanage; or to Uie eleven hundred aud 
odd pounds that built tho soup kitchen and 
rooms for the needlewomen’s army work. Here 
are some twenty thousand pounds in ail, being 
a portion only of tbe money that has been 
obtained and used for the creation, maintenance, 
and support, of good works in this poor and 
once neglected disinot. 

Tbe urnumbeui htmsclfi .whom, as manager 
of Yauxhsll, wc applied to for admissions to his 
ground, and who, though our visit was unsought , 
willmgly answered questions, met our wonder 
by freely showing to us all bis books, in which 
the debtor and creditor accounts of each undor- 
tskiog are specified to the uttermost, aud in as 
orderfy a way as one ought expect to fiud 
matters of eash recorded m a city counting* 
houi>e. But, tbe seeing of the accounts only in- 
creased in us the wonder that so much should 
have been done. There is no difficulty, says t he 
inoumbent of St. Mary-the-Less. Very many 
people in this oounkj have surplus money, with 
a part of which they are glad to know how they 
can do some real good. Any work for the well- 
being of the poor is freely helped when it is 
seen that there is u real effort to do it, aud 
that the money given in its aid is rcidly spent 
upon it. The great thing is to keep iaithful 
acoouats, open to everybody interested in the 
matter. So says the Reverend Robert Gregory, 
to whose faithful service uf )us Master, yet 
mot^ we suspect, than to his foithtul book- 
keqiing, this aistriot of Lauibolh owes a huger 
debt than we can tell. 

We went into the old church, where all the 
seats aare free, while it was yet bright with its 
Christmas decorations. Bound in even decora- 
tive repair, tbe old shaking windows have ceiiscd 
their rattling, and even a large pointed win- 
dow renoieee the eye wi Ih warm colours, fiadioir 
vestry had just beim built, because a curate with 
a stroi^ bent for church music has been wisely 
backed k bis elEortB to add the attraction of 
goojfl musio to the sficred services. For, the 
church stiU has ample gaieties which, for want 
of a sn^aat congregation, are not used. 

The time is not veiy distant when tho galleries 
of the <dd^ ehurcb will be opened, and both 
ohurdies wHl he full ; for a new generation is 
being {bmudf of patiehjkmers who will owe them 
cordud affdotiou. Wo saw the self-supporting 
spools attached to the old church crowded 
with cl^dren who pay, some of them sixpence 
a week, for their instmetion. We saw a happy 
woman k a little room that had onec been a 
Mtm^^gMetkg-housc, a room no bigger than 


an ordmaiy diningroom* crammed with more 
than a hon<M small children, limly and thick 
aa maggots k a cheese. That woman, with a 
hard-worked pleasaut face, lives dafiy k the 
mob of little children as their only ieatdmr. 
She has no assistants, and no systmu but love. 
She likes her woik and lovee hu; children. 
There is no order or dieciplke among them k 
sciiolastie sense, but she contrives to tcadh 
them iffi to road, write, and do sums : to say the 
catechism, and be kmd to one anotber. We must 
sec this little fellow's writing on a bit of slate. 
We must hear that chubby uttle mortal read 
about Elias, which he does well* except fmrhis 
tumbling and disappearing down the gaping 
moulli of one overwide word. Surely it was 
a pretty sight to see this gentle woman k her 
child woiia ! Tbe crowd or,small folk k narrow 
space made one think of the good woman who 
hved in a shoe, and had so many children tiiat 
she didn’t know what to do. Only this woman 
did know what to do, and she was doing it, in 
wise simplicity, with all her heart and soul. > 

Thcncc, wc went to the spacious rooms of the 
new Nalionui Schools, uhich form part of tho 
new illuminations on the old ground of t^e 
gardens at Yauxball. There, wc saw bright- 
looking teachers, each before her class; and a 
room lull of infant learners, one or two of whom 
had actually learnt to speak from the kind 
voice of a teacher, who seemed to enjoy the 
cbarjte over her small army of tinmartyred in- 
nocents. We went to the orphanage, where 
iatherlcsb daughters of professional men are 
trained to the work of national schoolmistresses. 
A jileasant airy home, with a cheerful Common 
mom that has a buttery-hatch iu one of its 
walls for the immediate passage in and out of 
cups, plates, dishes, and victuals from the 
kitelieu. With apartments for mistresses, who, 
having passed their chrysalis state, act hero as 
sapeiiutendciits, and know bow by dexterous 
artistic handiwork, to make their little she- 
parlour elegant with evidences of good taste. 
With dormitories partitioned into Uttle sleeping 
closets, each open above to the common aif of 
the mom, each with its little latiiced-wk^w, 
aud its Utile bed and other needmmts, each 
with its narrow walls adorned according to the 
fancy of its occupant. 

We went kto the busy kitchen, wherC Ire 
found plum.pudding, roley-poley sliapej, boiled 
in long tins, and meat and verctablesreiiay; and 
besides tho buttery-batcb that opened on tbe 
orphanage dining-room, a lift to oany some of 
the good victual up to realms above. 

Wc sought those realms above and found 
there the club-room furnislied to theiTDrldilg 
men. An eating-room with a counter snpidied by 
tbe lift, and a tidile of charges, that enabWinen 
and boys to have a plate of soup or meat, vrith 
or without bread or vegetables, or '« slke cl 
pudding, or aU in suoeesslon, at the lowest poe* 
rible chaige. Thera is an old meotleman in 
rustian, dining ns oomfortably at his dub oa & 
gentleman lu broadcloth at nis club oaa Irish 
to dine. Here, seated k slow deliberate enjoy- 
mdnt of his penny sUce, is the bov we saw 



Tushing by ns out of doorjs, mi who answered 
os^/he r?to t6. tlws queatio»> *''^haSfc are you in 
Sttc||j a hurry for*?* with tlie one luscious word, 
*'.Puddehi'^ Beyond the dming-roora we found 
a room supplied with newspapers, bagatelle- 
board, thum and draughts, dommoes, and other 
' ftainea. Als|6 duother room, in which the oom- 
xbittee of the club was about to have a business 
^meeting; 

TAeu, oh we travelled to the rooms where we 
' fouud. poor women at work with their needles, 
hud, saw how they managed the shirt making. 
We turned aside then, to the ermpty storeroom 
of the blankets that arc all away doing their 
winter duty upon poor men’s beds, and heard 
how a beginning had just been made in this 
room of a provision for the lending to the sick 
poor, of all manner of medical and surgical 
comforts that are usually beyond their reach. 
Such provision is a good suggestion of Dr. 
Wright’s, and is the newest addition to the 
long list of good thoughts that have become 
g<^d deeds through the unremitting energy 
of Mr. Gregory, The store of medical com- 
forts looks to enrichment, less by money- 
help than by gifts of the needed articles them- 
selves, In many a well-to-do family, where 
acme one of its members has recovered from an 
illness during which some sorl of mechanical 
appliances have aided the recovery or eased the 
pam— in many a bouse, too, where the need of 
such an aid lias ended with the life it failed to 
save, aud where it is hard to keep, harder to 
still, the visible remainder of the sufferings on 
earth of a beloved one who is at rest for ever 
— what could one wish better than to place 
such things wlierc they would be continually 
useful, and s^ain and again contribute to the 
health and comfort of the poor ? We saw also 
a long and hungry file W'^aiting with jugs to be 
tilled at the soup kitchen, and saw in the 
kitchen itself school children, who would other- 
wise have been all but diimerk*^, sitting with 
lumps of bread and ample basins of hot soup 
before them. Is that bad political or educa- 
tional economy ? If so, so bo it. In a district 
where tliere come to tlic schools children wlio 
cannot learn for very hunger, where a child has 
Brought for its dinner tw^o raw potatoes and 
askea leave to have them cooked at the school 
we only, God bless the soup kitchen i 
that opens its doors to tlie hungry among those 
poor little scholars I 

THE PAWTBB AND POUBTALES. 

; it was a humble garret, 

£i<»okiiig on a atrip of sky, 

/ OV the roofs hf Paris city, 

. O’er H$ domes and oolumna high. 

iha^pateterv ’twaa a palace, 

* realis’d the jtbrtiiiie 
' whew gifts he jrtoo4*a]^k 

siscoess comes often slowly,, 

Aiid h e wasted day by day V 
Yet he Vept a stainless conscience, 


Now there was a time apptoacMo{^;^ 
VlThen to painters old and young, 

For their works, the Palais myal, 

^ Wide, its ample pprtals diiPlig* 

He too— he will make his yenture, 
Wrestle for a golden prize; 

At the thought his pulse throbs Aster, 
Eager flash Ida earnest eyes* . 

But whence draw his inspiraticia 7 
His good angel prompts him now 
He will visit his di^d mother^ 

By her grave will make his vow. 

Then he buys a simple flowzet, 

*Ti3 the flower she lov’d the best 
In her life — the purple heartsease, 

With its regal velvet neat. 

Now the cemetery nearbg, 

Sec, two figures fix his gaze, 

Like him on a pious errand 
Bound to visit l^hxQ la Chaise. 

Clad they arc in humble mourning ; 

On the old man’s che<^ a scar, 

On his breast a modest ribbon, 

Morks a hero from the war. 

Silver-grey tlie long locks falling 
On each side the temples paJe, 
hlild the sightless eyes, beseediing 
Pity for the limbs that foil. 

Scarce the bending girl beside him 
Hath her sixteen summers seen, 

•Shy the timid looks and gesture, 

Slight the arm on which to lean. 

Darkly clear the brown complexion, 

Pure the face as any saint. 

All too thin the young clieek’s oval. 

On the lips a blusb-rose faiut. 

But tlic dark eyes beam soft splendour. 
Like two stars by mist o’erspread. 

And a weight of raven tresses 
Crown-) ike, wreath the drooping head. 

And the young man marks her eflbrts. 
Her dear charge to shield from harm, 
Glancing too with tearful pleasure 
At the chaplet on her arm. 

Through the solemn crowded silence. 

He behind them follows slow, 

Up the broad walks, cypress-bo^er’d^ 

As with painful steps they go. 

Now their paths diverge. He readies 
That mute sign, the plain black ctoM 
Hung with chaplets of immortelles, 
Which records liis love and loss. 

Then he ]fdaiits the purple flowers, 
Beverent kneels awhile to prtiy ; 
Whispers, iGivo the boon 1 seek 
Give it ere the close of day.” , 

Then the vision comes beAre him 
(Only faded, never lost) 

Of the o‘'(^ rrir"" 'v*>rV'»i"' 
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ALL tHE TEAR ROTJNP. 


[Condttifitedt^ 


Wi* idl aM^xN^«altttes Cbem— 

ttudses hift 'WlsbcB known. 

Tk# kindly feeling meet bim, 

TWO end looks their trust bebpenk^ 

Tdtfdt bis edmiring glances ' 

JStesl fjsint blnshes to her cheek. 

And in twilight shadows sitting, 

In his scantly iumuh’d room, 

Lo ! appears a lovely vision 
Suddenly fVom out the gloom. 

*Tis the did man and the maiden 
He bad seen that very day ; 

And a low voioo seems to whisper, 

Love her soul and trust alway I 

Day by day beholds them gather’d 
la his attid-x-all the three, , 

A^ and manhood, and fair youth, the 
Painter, Lovc^the pupil, he. 

Di^ by day\ upon the canvas. 

See her growing image smile ; 

Day by day, upon his heart too, 

For he \o^ 'd her all the y\ bile. 

Learns the pencilling of her eyehrowb, 

Long fiisged lashes, dimpled chin, 

Learns the changes of her features, 

Hides them each his h4art withm. 

Hoiselese Time brings round the morning, 
When, in neat though plain array, 

The father, painter, and the daughter, 

To the pictures take their way. 

Fitly fram’d, and softly lighted, 

On the walls the pictures glow, 

Gay Crowds whisper blame or praises 
As they wander to and fro. 

They the lively throng orgaaeVs 
Thread to find his work — behold ! 

From the broad and gilded border 
Hangs the little ticket, ** Sold.” 

The modest painter smiles and trembles, 

Feeia a moisttire dim bis eye ; 

Who,’* he asks, “ has been the buyer 
And they show him, passing by. 

Noblo«»bearted Count Pourtslbs 
Greets him frankly, oordiaHy ; 

Name the price you set upon it, 

It must be mine, whate’er that be,” 

« ^ thoMADd ftanc*," the ymag man falter*. 

"EtatKH ten theosand let it be.” 

“ I add bttt two." “ But I for prizes 
Hover bargain," answers b% 

Sane day soon you wrlB be famonii, 

Marti my words 5 " a smile, a bow, 

Pointtag « pro|dietic dnger 
Vt^pia tke icwwde are gatbeted now. 

Need we tell thd old eld atory, 

Ever old, yet ever new ? 

How they spent a jo^M evening, 

How be won tbe maiden too. 


liow they tended tbe old father 
. Wltb nil bindnem could be, 
Bow in time tbeir blooming drtMreu, 

’ Prattled round tbe grandsire’s bsee. 


HOW THE BANK WAS WOfUNU tir. 

No sooner was onr bank tmtlj pronoun^ 
defimet,* tban^ the lavyern and aoeountaa^ 
began to hold high festival over its body. T)ruly 
says the homely proverb. “ Wbat is one thanks 
meat is another one’s poison.” Wbat was ntter 
ruin to many— a very serious low to all the 
shareholders — ^was to the legal profession in the 
City a rich imrvest. The genlleman appointed 
by the Court of Chtmeery to wind ns tip was dn. 
accountant ; but he. of course, bad hia friends, in 
the shape of an eminent legal City firm, and— 






in to help him as solicitors for finishing off tbe 
affairs of the bank. In these llUle transactions 
there is generally an understanding that share 
and share alike” is to be the rule as to all ” costs” 
which the lawyers can get out of the concern ; so 
that what between his fees as officitd liquidator, 
aud half the law charges lhat arc earned by the 
solicitors, the accountant always hopes to mnl^e 
u nice little thing out of the jobi, and be is 
seldom doomed to he disappointed. No wonder 
that tlicse windings-up are much sought after, 
or that when ajoiut^took company is in trouble 
there are not wanting those who prompt the 
shareholders to resort to the Court of Ciionceiy. 
The individual who gets named official liqai^tor 
may, in consequence, write himself down a richer 
man by at least two thousand pounds, and the 
legal firm that helps him will certainly be letter 
Off by more than half that amount before the 
work is over. 

Who that has tiavcllcd in the East basnot 
often seen high up in tbe air numerotta 
vultures, or other birds of prey, hovering round 
and round in slow circles — moving off the 
wing, bat never going far from the same spot— 
as if waiting for something wliich they knoffr 
must happen ere longF Wjicn he secs this the 
traveller at once knows that somewhere in the 
near neighbourhood there is a dieep, goat, 
mule, horse, or other animat dying, and that 
the vnltures are only biding their time untijl 
the creature bo really dead to pounce dowii 
upon the carcase, and feed and mianel over alt 
of it that is worth eating. Times without 
number have 1 witnessed such a scene in other 
lands, and also in the city of Iiondon, our ovnn 
dear overgrown Babylon. Only here the sooa- 
to-be-defui)ot_ body was always ft Joint-i^ek 
company on its last legs, and the birds of pr^ 
hovering over it were the sotieitora and an- 
countanis, waiting to feed upon its d^ body. 
Ax with the vultures so wiUi tbe Mgm 
vfeers. It is the very fighting, whjkjh they }om 
and promote amongst tuemselves, that causes 
the delay of final aettlement, bnt that very dishiy 
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brings to the daws xtf tbe sti^ouger rdtures 
those tit^bits which, ia ttie cas<t of the dead 
animal, we should hall fat flesh, bat to wbidi,in 
that of the dying «o{ap«BJ, wo give the sweet 
name of “costs." 

Ihose^wbo have hot been, behind the scenes 
at the bi^,'dani!ig the tife, aid at the death 
of a joint^toek companj, would in\agme thd 
nothing, must be easier toah to wind up a con- 
cern snob as. onn. The^ would, no doubt, fancy 
that dl the official liquidator would hare to do 
wOcdd be to collect such moneys as are due to 
the afhic, pay dl Just debts as far as he could, 
amd—if tlm funds in hand are not enough for 
that purpose— to cause, or enforce the payment 
of a cemin, contribution by tiie shareholders, 
under the “lamited Liability” Act, by whidj 
, each individual is liable only for the amount 
and nuinbm^ of shares for which he has sub- 
smrib^. This, however, is only in theory — the 
practice is vhry different. 

We Imd altogether about two hundred share- 
holders, When I say that of these persons 
there was not one that had not offers of services 
ftom at least erne, two, or more solicitors, the 
dommetioa which our coming to grief caused in 
the legal world may be imagined. And as many 
advisers, so many legal opinions were there. 
Some of these gentlemen held that the bank had 
never been properly constitui ed, that the sliarc- 
hedd^s were not only not liable for any further 
calls upon, them, but that they had been cheated 
out of the money already paid; that the di- 
rectors were a parcel of swindlers, having ob- 
iaiiied; money on fake pretences, and that if all 
the deposits and calls that had been paid upon 
shares werC not returned immediately to the 
iffiareholdm, all the members of our late board 
iirbuld be indicted as criminals before the Lord 
HayoTh stnd subsequently be brought to the bar 
of the. Old Bailey. My friend tlic dissenting 
ndnistor from the Eastern Counties, who on a 
former occasion had shaken his fist in my face,* 
seeled to have a verv strong opinion on the 
subject'. He had paidauout five hundred pounds 
upon his shares and calls, and this money be de- 
manded. should he at once refunded him. In- 
deed, .Ms legal adviser went so for as to write 
to one.: of im dhectors, that unless a cheque 
for the amonnt was sent by return of post, 
he, the said, director, would be at once charged 
with. mdminal. conduct before a police magis- 
trate!; 

Threafai tike these of course did no good what- 
ever to those who uttered them. If any director 
had been fOol eao^h to pay one shilling to the 
idiarelibldees, the / whole of hk fortune would 

have{.beenvimsDrjm4 Hke so many drops in the 
ocemi'. But the 1^1 geptlemeo gained in the 
(jarred c^ at .ai^ iite they gamed so far as to 
be paid by tMe/diehts ibr 'work done— for 
"costs"— etmn though the said cKehts derived 
he benefit whatever from their advice. But there j 
wt»e not many o{;pur sfasiehdderwfoolish enough ' 


thus to run their heads against stone. 
although one and all tried upon various 
shake off responsibility, and be declared as 
liable to any futaie pigments, %'hus, when 
letters were . writteh to them a]k telling them 
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on tbeir respective shares, aaswera to most of 
these came, saying, in pddfce andl^tm bmguage, 
that they, the writers, would see the bfficiid Hqui* 
dator in porg^oiy first. Some declared that 
they had been idduced to take the shares ‘under 
■false pretences ; others, that the eompaay was' no 
company, never conld have been legally a'^rn* 
panj, and that the directors were men the very 
reverse of honest. Day after day did communis- 
cations like these reach the official liquidator. 
They were all written by the respective solicitors 
of the different shareholders, and not ouly cost 
money, but before each was indited, l^;al 
opinions, consultations, and other prepsratoiy 
measures, had also to be paid for.* Then mune 
the replies from the soucitors for the wind, 
ing-up, which had also to be paid for,, as 
bad opinions of counsel, serving of writs, fees 
for doing this, that, and the other, so that 
almost from the very commeheement the la- 
bourers in the legal profession had a ridi har- 
vest, which they reaped with no little energy 
and activity. 

In tijc bank, wc who were of the staff of Uie 
comp.'iny iiad now an idle time of it. Wo had no- 
thing wliatcver to do, and we did that remarkably 
well. Four months’ notice to quit the service 
had been served upon each of us ; but notwith- 
standing our occupation was gone, we came 
almost every day to our old haunts, although we 
arrived in the morning and went away in the 
afternoon at such hours as suited out own con- 
venience. W' e were not allowed to touch a book 
or write a letter for the winding-up of the bank ; 
the official liquidator having put clerks of his 
own in charge of everything in the office. .We 
read the Times, roasted cliesnuts on the fire, had 
cozy hot luncheons, at our own expense, in the 
board-room, and altogether behaved ourselves as 
high-minded gentlemen under a temporary cloud 
ought to do. Now and then our dignifiedieisute 
was disturbed by some indignant sharetufidier^. 
who came up from the country under the 
delusion that lie had only to apply at the bank 
in order to have tlie whole of tue monqr he 1^ 
paid upon shares returned at once. lIiesopartifiB 
did not, however, get muoh satisfaction from us. 
In fact, they cenermly went away under a vague, 
but not ill founded, impression that they were 
being jested with, and returned to whonoe they 
had come rohre angry, if not wiser men tlm be- 
fore. For some of these persons, however, it was 
impossible not to feel sorry. Many of them had 
beenseducedinto taldngsharespmrtly by thegtoMl . 
promises which our prospectus* held ou^ bttt 
chiefly by the often reported soeoess ofnm|^woiu 
other oompanies of alike nature' with (w». 
poor lady— the widow of a dergymap— had ho^ 
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abediatd imrested was tire totid savings of her 
Jite'lnadband, the ftoits of tvcnty-£vc yean’ aelf> 
d prial. bad read in the papers of the large 
^kutMioBia which the shares in varknis banks and 
inimce companies commanded, and she hoped by 
tltis<**4iec j^t and last — speculation she would 
boitble to add something — afew hundreds, at any 
. tatC'-'to her little store. She oppearod (prite 
stmktts down by ber mkfortane, but was 
aoi. almre in her troubles. An officer— a 
'oqor— in the army had, by long service and 
great eoonon^ in India, scraped togetiier enough 
to mable him to - purchase his lieutenant- 
dolBUShiy. There being no immediate prospect 
of ’(reotootion* he had invested his hard-earned 
sienngs in our bank shares, thinking that when- 
&mt called upon to pay for hisr step he could at 
once sell them and realise his funds, perhaps 
wilii a considerable profit. He now found all 
his money swept away, just as lie wanted it to 
pay for iiis rank. He bad no other means, and 
not being able to purchase, was passed over by 
his junior, who thus obtained emiimand of the 
regiment. The sileut despair of this vetenan 
was enough to make the heart of any save 
a promoter of companies bleed. It is true 
that, strictly speaking, men like him have no 
BUBO right to speculate than a child has to play 
with raaors ; but he had seen the names of men 
^ kaewand respected — men who had themselves 
been deooived — amongst the directors, and, 
timtk^g the concern must be a sound one, be 
had' invested his all ; his past years of saving 
aod ^ future professional rank were alike 
swept away at one blow.' “I can never hope- 
now to be a general officer,” were the last words 
be said to me upon leaving the bank. Six 
months lator-^liaving previously sold out of the 
swvicB— he died, asl was told, of what may ^ 
tn^ called a broken heart. 

There were also several old servants — men 
sod' wotoen— tliat had, with their savings of 
nsany years, bought our shares, and were now 
btojpirs. One case I remember particularly 
w^ ' It was that of a couple considerably past 
life. The husband had been thirty years 
butier in a nobleman’s family, the wife had 
beeit Btorly os long housekeeper to an old lady 
who bad just died, and left her a hundred 
pounds. - The umted savings of husband and wife 
mmsimted to about three hundred pounds, and 
with this th^ were going to take and partly 
stotik pn, in a town where they could 

obtsnu eroffit for the rest of the mon^ they 
wanted, in an.evil moment they had seen the 
Ptokftoatus of 0Aasd Tihanciai.” in the 
pa|^V b#1ieviag that they would be able to 
doable thmricapitai in e very few months, they 
purchased shares to the fnU amount of i^bat 
iMuey they had. They were now worth several 
hundred pounds leu thaunothii^, for they were ; 


huble- fer .tire fell ttata^-at Hke.i^ufes llrey 
iidfea feeffishfe t^SBit. 

But I 0 ^ IB eohum wipma in 
descrilniig ad the mistty otnaea li!ytlm.i>rak- 
up of our bank. Bor those 
shares os a speculatioii., and who hiad dome 'so 
with their eyes open, no one ooidd-fsoliilie least 
pity. Yet these were by fer the most sudsy ahd 
abusive. ThereweresharpindividaalafiomLeedB, 
hard-headed oaleolators from Hudditsfiehi, .ahd 
men who would have sold- their own 
they could have done so at' a pi^iiBi— frpui 
Liverpool. These and many mqie used 'fe‘t-0 
time to frequent daily the bank, mi^e^lll 
kinds of preposterous demaods of insta^]^ 
meut of the money they bad invested in shires. 
Of coarse I, as secrets^, bad to receive them; 
but they got very little satisfection out. of nu^ 
beyond the offer of a sent when thip eiineiia 
to the office, a few civil words wodst Hey 
remained, and a bow when they took theur 
departure. Some few of ifaeae gentlpicu, 
however, came so often, that. 1 got quite 
intimate with them, and they used often to 
insist upon my leaving the office and showing 
them about London, even paving out of' tifeir 
u^rn pockets for sundry steaks, chops, soups, 
and other luncheon refreshments, wnuffi we 
partook of together in various parts of thie 
metropolis, to say nothing of hot bnmdywud- 
water which these strong-headed north conntiy- 
men appeared able to dnak in any qomUty at 
any hour, and which seeined' to affect their 
heads no more than so much lemonade dt soda- 
water. 

There was one shareholder who nearly brought 
down the whole fabric of the bank upon the 
heads of the unfortunate directors. When 
called upon to contribute bis share, this indi- 
vidual denied his liability on the plea that, inns' 
much as the prospec^ of the bank set forth 
that one kind of basiness was to be d<me, and 
the articles of association permitted moms 
extended operations being entered into, he — 
having applied for shares on the faith Of the 
prospectus — ought not only to be ifecisted-fedd 
from future liability, but also to have the mOtthy 
he had paid returned to him* Hr short, he 
pleaded that he was aot a sharehedddr, and was 
thus entitled not only to be takOn off the list 
altogether, but to huve his money xetmiied tb 
him. , . 

As a matter of coarse, a deeisiou 'like thfe-r 
for the case was tried and decided ih tfet 
holder’s favour by one of the lower couffe 'Of 
law — ^took everybody aback. Nearly lili 'Hie 
shareholders in the baidccomnrenced 
legal proceedings against the direetdrik mui tiy-. 
ing not onfy to get free fn»n fatatoJhtbdHito,- 
httt also to have their past payrPMto 
Tfae'-unfertunate directors wen utte% t^st. 
Most of them had been indueod to ’felte hmife 0 
the board from representations; whhdi wihe at' 
variance with 'facts,, end- ifent^ tove two 
three, none had reaped any benefit whatoycf 
from Uteis eomiexion 'wito 'tlie CoutMa. ■ Some 
,of them were men of straw, and* to fey odd 



ttial is tMk 
teiy undity ihww ^ i^Bd 
kMilttknd nAtge in t1i« Bankmgj^ 

M>''mtber the official K^oidator of the 
dNl^, had to ftsht evaiy.iiieh of the mtmd 
hafiim raereeala obtam anjihiBg at all from 
ittODt of the ahareholden, and eyen then had 
vci*f efkai to end with a oompromiae, on the 
priwaple of half a loaf being better than no 
oread. It is not too mnoh to say that for eveiy 
iive^Hnd note we reeoyered, the expenses 
Saourrod were not less than three pounds. As 
I have said b^bre, it was rare times for the 
lawyers and acoountants, but not for any one 
else, and the poorer of the creditors began to 
thiidc that they would never see their money, 
Itar some of these creditors the case was, in- 
deed, a very hard one. Following a castom by 
no means uncommon amongst joint-stock com- 
jiOtHesof the present day, many of tlie tradesmen 
who had supplied the offices with furmturc, 
stationei7, or other goods, had consented to 
take the payment of their bills in shares. Thev 
had been acoordingly allotted these shares, whicn 
now stood in their respective names in our books, 
l^en the crash came upon us, not only were 
these shares — like ail the rest in the concern — 
utterly valueless, but the tradesmen that had 
taken them in payment had actually to con- 
tribute their quota towards making good the 
deficiencies of the bank; or, in otlier words, 
they not only were not paid lor what they had 
provided for the bank, but had positively to pay 
money for having given the bank credit. The 
IMttties thus let in were by no means m a good 
tmnper nt what had happened to them. For a 
tradraman to make a bad debt and lose liia money 
is bod ettoufi^ ; but when to this injury is added 
Um insult of having to pay. money out of pocket 
in addition, it is not to be wondered at if those 
who were thus hurt felt keenly the annoyance. 
In fact, it was these tradesmen who bad thouglit 
they had taken the best care of themselves timt 
wen the most injured. For sonic of these 
parties, in order to make more money out of the 
ocmeem, had only accepted the payment oeing 
made in shares on condition of a long price being 
given for what they had supplied, lliese long 
prioes, of course, were paid for m so many ad- 
ditional shuns, and the greater number of snares 
any parsons had standing in their names, they 
lun idl the more to pay. At first the tradesmen 
attempts to resist this, but they were very soon 
shewn by the law eonrts that no matter bow or 
for what they bad received the shares they were 
obliged to pay np their poporlion upon each 
suoh abate, nor ooold toe question have been 
d|^[||||titerwise. Although they bad received 
in payment of goods, they stood in 
fHIPEs aa.bou& fide shareholders, and as such 
^MmUged to pay up tea pounds per smte, 

Hpo such of the direetors as ’had not run 


ctf dhaims gratm, btit 

tte pounds on every riMdNk'lairfM 
»ot reoeived any 

^d vftat WM ktill more annoying' tb wj&fia AMt* 
tlemw, as w^ as tp evtay offioer « wWt 
neefea with the ooooemn wc hikQit btS sot so 
very l^a name in thebi^-^i^We 
than that, it had been so muSi lang^ at— tbai 
any person connected witti it founC if » 
the graatest possible diffieolty in g<^tinig«an» 
nected with any othelr puUioooianany, tm tf 
employ^, an imposribilityof pbta&iag snyaUtUk 
tion in another office. 

There were, however, eortain laughable ciri* 
cumslances which came to light witir wtt windh 
uig-up. Amongst the original promoters of ibe 
bank was a gentleman of whom I mSde no men- 
tion m the paper which treats of its foundation.* 
This individual had in tiie first instance been 
promised three huudred shares, with ten pounds 
nominally paid up on each, if he performed eeiv 
tain services for the conoera. What he bad 
undei taken to do he did, and did ^oU, claiming 
as his payment the three hundred shares, which, 
being worth three thousand pounds if sold at 
par, wore wages worth working for. His co- 
promoters, however, tried their best to cheat 
him of what he had earned, and upon one pre- 
text and another kept him out of the shares for 
a very long time. To obtain possession of them 
he moved heaven and earth, even goi^ to no 
little expense in obtaining counsel's opinion re- 
specting his claim, and in taking certain pre- 
liminary steps m the courts of law towards ob- 
taining what u as his undoubted right. At last 
— not a fortnight before the orash came— he 
fiightencd the otlier promoters into giving him 
his shaies, uliioli were didy transfWed and 
registered m Ins name. He had hardly had time 
to get his scrip fairly in his possession, when the 
order to wind-up the bank was obtained, and bis 
I shares were not only utterly unsaleable, but he 
was called upon to pay up three thousand 
pounds upon them. Such are the glorious 
ccitaintics of company promoting. This goniile- 
I man was by no means a noh man, and he hi^ 
calculated upon selling these three hundred 
shares at a premium, and thus having a eapitfd 
to oonunenoe business nponof better than wee 
thousand pounds. Instead of this, he finiM 
himself three thousand pounds 'worse off ibaa 
nothing. As a matter of course, lie— like muja 
other in our shareholders — had to go 
the Bankruptcy Court in order to aviold 
proocedings being tideen agamst hjm, and tm 
thus cleared himself of his liabilities^ hot did tioi 
make much by the magnificent fpn wldeh he had 
earned Iw seiving the promoters <rf the ^ Grand 
Financid,.’' 

Another gmitleman, a c&ptam ia the army* 

* Sss How we Floated Bank; nd. xii., page 
U93. 








MWSjltilM 1lbir,ilto 'itSimef itie «)Mni 
^ WKtm yrf(M bM«, it»t tui gentlen^, 
owl; of tike semee, liad 
$T«r Itia ttioiie;, m be vesao longei; ia 
DnWjTt bet sew m address where ilit» 
M]e?«d $ letter weald teach hiio. To tbu 
aadreutbe sdScjial liquidator wrote, requesting 
j^ioefit of ttl>o buodred pounds, bemg ten 
edaWds per share upon the twenty shares he held. 
In abent a Week the answer came back from 
Otnuumr^a large offioial-lookiug, unpaid, heavy 
letter, tw whien tome eight or nine shillings 
had to be paid at the bank. The contents were 
sipiply the parclunenl scrip oertiGcates of the 
shares this j^ntkmon held, with a laconic note, 
in which the writer begged that the bank would 
accept the shares as a present from him, and as 
a slight testimony of his esteem and regard for 
the estabUabmeiff. “ Sells” like this, althougb 
they formed the subject of many jokes amon^t 
the employ^, did not tend to put the official 
liquidator into good humour, and the life he led 
us for some time was what the Auicricam> call 
" quite a oauliou." 

Z have mentioned that when the order for 
winding-ttp came, we had nut many current ac- 
counts or deposits in the bank, but we liad a few 
— some two or three doseu— and aliuough none 
of the credit balances were large, they nearly all 
belonged to persons to whom the loss of even a 
fow pounds was a very serious inatler. One 

these was a Frendi tradesman, who, in au 
evil lumr, had thought fit to open an account 
with forty pounds at our bank, 'llie poor man 
evidently believed his respectability the greater 
fay his being able to pay people to whom iie owed 
mqn^ with cheques instead of in hard cash. 
As Z afterwards learnt, his drafts were all small, 
and he generally paid in on the Monday or 
Tuesday about as much as he had drawn out on 
tile Saturday, so tliat his balance remained always 
about the same. After the order to wind-up 
esme from the court, of course nothing could be 
paid out of the bank, aud amongst the first 
cheques sent away from the counter was one for 
tint pounds from tins unfurtunato foreigner. Tt 
had been presented through another bank, and 
eohsequcntly was not returned to the drawer for 
a ceu|^ ol days. In due time he heard of it, 
andhsme at once to our offices to know why his 
cheque had not been honoured. It was a long 
time before wo eould make liim understwd the 
hut when he did sok he was frantic. Ue i 
Cciaed us an as a set of swindlers, denounc(>d 
Bngltatd, all iUnglisbmmi, irnd more j^ticidarly 
oil' !6jDg^h banka and bankers, as des aaerrrr^s 
qumt, and made oqpiparisons by no means flat- 
terinjr to us between our estabusbment and that 
of a bank in (aris, apparently .well known to 
himself. At last Im subsided, and for nearly an 
hour kq{>t ontreatisg us, for the lore of Ic bou 


%ht, dunng vriiieh it vm pitiwl^ to see the 
hopeless decq^dr to Urfakdh^ it seemed to 
us-t-he was reduced. We alkrmards found 
out that, although he ptti ea an. idr of utoer 
poverty, this individual was resUy well to do in 
the world, being worth at least a thmisaud 




ootmaker duriog the last two ]f^s« afy tinatj 
although he was uo doubt to he pitied* he was 
by no means so badly off as mmjf of time who 
iiad burnt their fingers by toaohing the ehores 
of our bank. 

He was, however, more to be pitied than a 
countrywoman of his, who for a lon|[;[ time kept 
us in ])erpctuul terror bv her daily visits. Some 
weeks before our bank Lad stopped, this Iady~ 
a fashionable V\’'esl-end milliuor-^had received 
from a customer a cheque for ten i>ounds upon 
the Grand Financial/’ Had she presented 
the cheque at once, or had she at once paid it 
into her own banker’s, the draft would ha?6 been 
honoured. As it was, she kept it by her for a 
month or more, and tlien, just after the order 
to wind-up the concern had been obtained, she 
presented it herself for payment, when it 
was of course returned. In the mean time it 
would appear that her customer had left Eng- 
land, aud could not be traced by her, so that 
she was let in” for her ten pounds. Htar rage 
was something wonderful to see* In vain we 
tried to explain to her that the person who had 

K i her the cheque bad kept an account at the 
, and that it was not the fault of that 
person— who, indeed, had lost a balance of sixty 
or seventy pounds by the bank being w'ound-up — 
but her own, that the cheque was dishonoured. 
But she either would, or could, understand no- 
thing. Day after day she came and demanded 
the money from us, ending each violent harangue 
by asking whether we thouglit she came to the 
City for change of air, and entering into details 
about an expected increase to her family, which, 
however interesting to hex self, was in no way so 
to us. I never saw, and hope never to see 
again, so violent a female. With what ex- 
pectation she came again and again to the 
office, 1 never could learn, for she must have 
speut two or three pounds in cab hire* But, 
mter a time, slic, too, got tired, and left off 
tormenting us, umoli to the comfort of those 
who had to receive iicr daily visits. 

In connexion with the wiuding-up of out 
bank, there was one thing pretty certain, that 
the shareholders lost very considerably by the 
transaction. Nor is it possible that it axiOuhl 
ever bo otherwise. The enormous expenses 
tending a windiiig«up order, very soon e^t up 
anything that is lofi. of a company’s propiartgr» 
ana4bc shareholders have in nine oases out of 
ten to pay for the pleasant legal game yvhieh 
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ffoift'flnitadftl to ih* iatotoato of 41 
«>Mt4il*<tt«a4 lii|n»A(ktoc mi Dho ««toii»Je|dl 
MMl«4ea 6mpIoifed m off tw 

l««l WHMMe. But ilm m m ti^se wndtogs^ 
kf Whtob vithm wheels, «hi4i would taka np a 
.^Atto«nt4ro(ttntoex{>lMB. Ihavft lmowo 
,.#4lsuiBhoider eeceifp setoai wg^ntosli k ^nirdL 
/ipiikifroin ascdicitor, in ioin^ Ihttfci^e Jottor nwy t 
. :iiKito«B.t in toe name of toe tomer n petition ‘fw; 
.|bB wkdu^up off a eompany. iff it deed not ' 
ioBOeed, the loss is small ; if it does, toe profit. 
j» immmise. The solieitor is piwttj certain to 
mtoi^ matters «o tbaisome friend of his shall; 
be iq^ntod official liquidator, w]^o in his turn 
aiqtQintB the attorney to be solicitor for the 
wki^q$<np. But, stranger still, 1 have posi- 
iiveiy , known oompnnies , got up, board of 
d^tora formed, bankers, solidtors, auditors, 
neezetaty, 'manager, and what not appointed, 
with toe sole view of an ultimate, and not very 
fine off, winding'Up in Chancery, when all who 
were interests in the affair would get their 
«l»re.'of the plunder, and the unfortunate share- 
htdidecs be— to use an Americanism — “ left out j 
in the cold.” H’e often hear people talk of 
"torf robberies,” but has not the noble art of 
pandering been practised of late years east as 
well as west of Temple Bar P 
In due time the winding-up of our bank came 
to an end ; but not before the oyster had been 
eaten-by the lawyers, and nothing but the shells 
left for the shareholders. That many of the 
latter were much to be pitied there can be no 
doubt ; but at the same time it was their col- 
lective folly as a body that deprived them of 
what little was left of their property. The 
offiees which had looked so trim and ueat when 
toe bank first started a few months before, were 
let to other parties ; the brass plate at our door 
was taken down ; in the Fost-office Directory 
for the new year the bank had nol a place, and 
save iu the recollection of those who lost money 
by :toe affair, the “Grand Financial and Credit 
tomk of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia, Limited,” ceased to exist even in 
nmne. 


AN ABEA SNEAK. 

Tieb vistt of meteoric tqiparitiousness, when 
mtradjng into the private regions of superior 
life, is a fact whieh all riglit demeaning parties 
will mscvatably resent.— It shines its hour ; but 
these immoderate efforts procure their own 
level; mad I request you, sir, to aid it, which, 
when I Aiention what has passed, 1 have not a 
doubt ypQ J:ill conduce to do. 

Sir.I^Hoetmy face against tbc fine urta, 
iamg blie m 'iny time in valuable request 
umoiig them. There is '.six prints, if llilfre is 
wbej-ekwply ‘i'le to me because, luofing been 


Mte JtoMy tteakinff 

totM^t ottototons, il, 

sttf We oto fatuntm 
for oor kmg borne Uk« onijw^f 4aQ. 

Ahd when photogtaftoifiisiing mi 

deroMte from . the . aovemeoL. Ike, Jetoi ,k. 
Willingnees to gratify has alin^ boeo-imilr' 
mostm my principles — reeiptoo«tom.bdi^tl»ea 
for granted. Sir, 1 itave been pbotogn|ibeitoi 
by a foreign gentleman us the Model FootaMBH^ 
my Lord’s uniform j^ivn» seojf^ Up'dowpr 
limbs came out beautUul. .£td, 1 wto dtoswd 
up by Mr. Maekenzie, whom, you toey'kmiWtr’is 
attached to a Theatre Boyal, mk be broul^u 
friend, and they painted my face ; — 4l«Ey 
showed me in a glaaa which were of 9 adling,' 8 nd 
they put cress on my head, and battomps, and 
the image was took according. Tlte Genus ‘of 
the Spring — ^j’ou have heard of it?— is due to 
your obedient servant and genenilfy admiting 
reader (but is not them Boffins a low P), 
— the present and unfeigned Timothy, 

Next, sir, I was photograrihiated as a Roman 
Champion, a-lcaning breatluess over the front 
of a gold go-cart, borrowed for the ooeaskm 
from the same Mr. Mackenzie (which bis situa- 
tion, tir, is on the property of the pantoadmes), 
—and to lean breathless is not easy .;— but ws you 
are already acquainted, I am ever deskable to 
oblige. And Mr. Mackenzie’s friend, ' 1 .wfil 
justify Iiim in saying, did beliavo Imdsome; 
because, as he saidfi taking the powder oot of 
my hair when our family was. in town, and cml- 
ing it with tongues, and thou making it Ml good 
again, when they . had done me, did merit 
consideraiiousness. — 1 mention these thh^, air, 
not to be thought narrow, or inferior to ffis- 
coveries equal to the Electral Telegram. But to 
be phofogrdphicated with the party and the.]We- 
prietor coinciding, is one thing — to ito eaUtoed 
and stuck up in a frame at an outer dornff is 
another ; — and 1 wish to elucidate wltetiMiffaots 
is,— conceniing me and Miss Mmy. 

It is respective of my cousin.— 'Bo eoald.not 
proceed in the hosiery liaer^to which pumuit 
ni.s budding years had been devoted-rand^ 'he 
tried play-acting ; and w/«j» I . saw bhir^Kiag 
Lear,” cousin as 1 might be, I'juMiee resamM 
her sway, and my money back I would h*W, 
the articlb was so inferior.— I, 
V this is aerroneotw path. Bocksis abettof oh*. 
Before you attempts King Lear, you 
like somkiiing yonn^;” Re is ond^f^feot, 
and a cast in the right eye,' and nevev wzmid 
learn to bpld himself up, sqdi as me’vtobtidks 
a proper pride in htmself, t^dl 
these little drawbacks, save to 
Hy attractions,’ sir, has ne^ier t^Mea .'io nhwe 
fSe presumptious. . . 

Well, sir, feelJiig nnsettkd^na >a' genUemam 
may say, and not wishful^ 'after lEittg Lear, to 
go back to the undor.MotoiBg bnhioeM, Mii^s 
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, tMwi it^iKteR ««it»1«d 

I AmiBea wlijBiift ire vilit 
«bo in^ld mlt his 
iNqv 4BW oe iimffiMMiw !bi })oiatt of 
Wmoi a m I atn gomg to ae- 

iipilkii^fjMt'**kfaiXiif mtaified that voa aad me 
Ottaaii'pomt el feifaey twiag pnrattousoeM, 
vkfM tike opfKuite ie agreed oa, by iray of i 
cfBBtro wojMvMioiis. 


ft^ld dawn our area stops T see him come; — 
and be set up bis apparaiioas iu Mr. Clover’s 
pantry.^ Mr. Clover, sir, is our butler, but was 
apart with some of the family at Frum Court. I u 
his absenoe, I promote u uiimitcd di&crelion. So 
I shows Mings, ae due to a coosin, one or two 
little tlungs — ^having the keys of the plate 
^sts — one was The Apollo in silver, which 
MJss Mary Says is the very model of me — “ but 
thesof'’ I said, with explicitudo, ** are ehowu 1 o a 
private conuextion, aud not puqiosed for t lie in- 
quiring gaze of the bollow-hearted world.” “ I 
hope,” was my cousin’s reply, ” I know bow to 
aude what is aVidahle.” “Above all,” I .said to 
bun, “that Tankard is sacred and I did not say u 
without sttS)>icioas reasons, that 'I'ancred having 
a family ancestn which derives its pr-digree from 
the origin of (^een Bloody Mary — thoueh it 
was devolved from obscurity by tiic second JSari 
of our name, in a broker’s shop at Lyons in 
France, among other prodoctions acquired from 
needy families.— That Tancred has never been 
exhibited save beneath choice circumstances — 
as, for instnare, wlieii the Royal Duchess com- 
plimented us at lunch,— and* “ My lord,” s.iys 
she to my Lord, “that w a gem of plate.” IVcli, 
sir, before E could cope with my cousin, or dis- 
sipate his preventions, the portraiture of tlmt 
Tankard was effectuated. Once they gels under 
that hood — them nraclilioncrs — what can defeat 
such P Sir, our Tankord was as good as out of 
our house— and in his frame— and its pnvaeies 
was rojjuested, by way of secret view, by Arfful 
Commissioners of Extraordinary Productions, 
in so many letters to my Lord— that my Lord, he 
had to eater into interrogations with Mr. Clover 
when they came back to town ; for my Lord is 
aversely addicted to publication, and it may be 
for years, it may be for ever, ot that Tankrod. 

But, sir, this was only the initativo act of my 
cousin's illicit prooeoding.s. Having come over 
our llVinkard, though 1 did not dream of sueli 
cupidity, air, next Mings he eyes me, and i 
toys to him, "Mings, you are not, I hope, 
Srgoing to make a show, or a shop, of any of 
the parties, male, female, or neuter, within the 
eirenit of wy capacity.”—** Tiniotliy,” *re|>hed 
my cousin, “ how could 1 otherwise than sootn 
it P Only, you looks so lovely,*! am incapable 
to »w8t !•— and I never sees a Spanish patriot 
and imposter if ybu are not that being.” And 


X of a fiuddooto i and 

t mMf Awn 1 forgot to mm Him font 
bWtaWfae wd hemuM come hmSk to 
and |>botc^apbicift^ Miss Mary. 

And» air^ he comei hmk to 
cause it is not a %ht tueal that owtouta toam 
artists. And 1 recollect the occasion oecuAiarly, 


Miss Mary {1 beg leave to exjikin, toe attend" 
ant of our eldest female 8cicm>"^)o{t to toe 
London house by an adverse de 0 tit)iy*”HaBd X 
wo were just a-trying, in the bail* that aweet 
new polka, w'liich had '"been introduced Hi the 
Opera tl»ea<or two eveuuigs attteeedenl’'-;-wid 
Mings, when he saw us unexpected, says 
“ Hallo ! this h sweet * This Ais high art 
and hib apparatious (with some lampliirht, aw I 
think must have been a humbug, b^ I am not 
•^ure, because I never demeaned rayself to the 
lamp sphere) was out in the twinkling of aoye, 
and there we was. Miss Mary and me, in 
jocund, but truly correct, considering our 
fipectivc attitudes. Aiul three days later, sir, 
Miss Mary and rne was in my cousin’s frame, 
«is elucidations of my Ijord\s unlucky Tankurd. 
Haechus and Aiiadne it was we were styled: 
and Miss Mary was displeased with the Bac- 
chus, and I was equallv the same with Ariadne ; 
because modern fiieuds in their garments is one 
immitii^jou, and Pagan Divinities is another. 

Well, sir, when liu* family comes up to town 
the first (lay, all passed oil, aud we was as eom- 
fortable as* usual, save lor Mr, Olover’s gout, 
uhich do make him snspicatioos. And I bad 
not ihe \cry iTinotest intention of my cousin’s 
photogia(actori(‘s redounding iii our sphere, 
not being an are ot llie frame. — Bat, as I said, 
the Alt I 111 Commissioners of Extraordinary 
ricUe Curiosities slimmoncd my Loid so soon as 
h(* come U}>» dh a view to a loan for the public 
good - since, it was asked, wherefore should 
a Tankred like ours 

Wasto its sweetness on the desert air? 

Now, my Lord ha^ no objextiou to showing 
obligations, but he do not like to be captivated 
by loreo ; and so, having a*sc('rlained ilie com- 
inunieitions by whieli the Tankerd had been 
elicited into pulilieation, lie took his measures 
aeemding. And tliese weic them : 

He rings. It is not mv deportment to answer 
his Lordship's licll, and the adequate person went 
up. But, coming down, — “ Timothy,” says the 
parly (whom 1 will die lathcr than first b’etmT, 
having suffered -ever so deeply by my cousin), 

my Lord is in a blaming passion, and will see 
you on the spot.” 

Now, my Lord,— as Casliionablc l^ondon is 
aware— has his tempers : and tlirew his bofots 
that very identical night at Mr. Mattocks (the 
Vwilet as pa<^8cd from oui^ into a noble Kusska 
servjee). Not that 1 wish to thisow tiie boots 
by d’ay of retaliation against my Lord. Itospeo- 
live circumstances being wliat they witt-^re- 
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lor* 

X 6Wpet«d {-‘rm Mjr 

iabiB4|i^ toa«l>s^«(lbltcw bimro,]u(n, and 
<^H9ii^ fiist pm, «Rd 4l>en a second, and 
ftnuftAjlT^-a tiiizd^ tH|1i bis eyes stupified on 
ae^iod tlie dooiuneiiii, and so tw to sixteen. 
“Iksetby,'’ says my Jiord, “to wnom lbs the 
IQkiduu’aeC other days been exposed f“ Andtiten 
ueM^puuoted ne, that liaving been led by the in- 
it%idorof thatsoir(k! (actuated hythe contents of 
tbe fratne) to the photqftxapbicaliater, my cousin, 
407 ^ questioned him< and not merely 

denved (iaK, bat also antecedent partioulurs rc< 
sardine; my person, inedoding the lost pas dy do 
(a foreign friend of laine who presides above 
banquets autheuticates this diction) betwixt me 
and Mistress Mary. 

We are thereof, both the latter young person 
Slid myself, discharged till more propitious 
epochs mi^ beam. — ^If so, you may hear ^ain 
ix&m a party that warns you aginnst hie cousin the 
fhotogropnicator. Meanwhile, the houses his ap- 
paratious has brought dissatisfaction into passes 
numbm:. What with taking the Countess of 
Crossdown’s dormitory chamber, with its piuk 
Bohemian glass suit and service (and that was 
shown in lus frame, too) — what with Sir Archi- 
bald Dane in his conservatoire, overlooking aloes 
in tubs in his dressing'^own, the same also sur- 
reptiottsly derived by the connivance of Mr. 
Potter, the gardener — there is nut a family m 
our oounextiou in which the servants, 1 may 
say, do not sit wiUi their hair standing on euc^ 
and expecting with every ring at the bell the 
outbreak of a pealing tornado earthquake, which 
may tend to dissipate the air, it is true— but 
the drat fruits of which is dismission. 


TALK. 


^ AiCCoiiDnro to Saint-Evrenioud, “conversa- 
tion is the bond of society. By its agency, the 
oommcrce of civil life is maintained; minds 
communicate their thoughts; heaits express 
their hupulscs ; friendships are inaugurated and 
coutinued.” Conversation might be delined as 
the interchange of ideas between two or more 
persons, by means of talking one uith the 
Other. 

Talking is an eminently social act. It is the 
presence of our follow men and* women which 
mainly induces us to talk. A monologue, a so- 
liloquy, is merely a literary contrivance for ex- 
prasamg a current of thought through tlie me- 
dium of spoken words. Alexander Selkirk 
might have written, but he hardly ^ecited aloud, 
the verses beginning “ 1 am monarch of all I 
survey.*’ speech is not conversation, Bay 
more thiMb book is conversation. It is an 
audible exposition, a statement made aloud to 
the^pablk;, a communication of the 8peakci*’s 
nobona world; and that is all. To oon- 
^b^P;#|M|^taatmii, there must be reciprocity. 

18 sliU Jess a conversation lUbn a 
J||(bmgl<>fiause the preacher has it all his own 


my, After the pero^cm, no 0 {q»esingQ^^ 
ia wdWed to rise andjiidy to Ids argomenta. 

Talking to one’s self m eiihertnn njwobttory 
outbreak of strong emotion vHiich rrhiild be 
marked in print by a note of ad m lwil p i ; it m 
either the part of speech called an inieQwtiop, 
expanded into one or more sentenhos f or else U 
is the act of a weak and waaderiiig mM, fw* 
getfnl, perhaps unconsoiops, tliat it is alon& as 
nappeas in oases of delirium j when ihe sjMwkmr, 
fancying himself carried away, to pthor senm 
and circumstances, heids audible converse mitb 
imaginary eompamons and associates. But 
in this cose — so painfal to witne8S‘-4he idea 
that he is in society of some sort or other, is the 
motive of the patient’s talk- It is probable tint 
be would not talk at all, if he fancied himsaiyt 
utterk and absolutely abne. 

Talking to oue’s self may also be the result 
of what has been called the duplism of the mind. 
There are moments when we me consciotis of 
having two'selves, as it were ; just as there sre 
times when our bodily eyes see doable: one 
self addresses itself to the other self, remon- 
strates with it, reasons, argues, or condolea with 
it. St. Paul eloquently describes this psychical 
condition in the passage where be laments 
“that nhich 1 do, 1 mlo^ not: for what I 
would, tliat X do not ; but what I hate, that 1 
do.’’ There is going on within us a sort of 
“ choice of Hercules.*’ This, then, is a true 
couversation, and continues to be so, until the 
two intellectual halves of our nature converge 
and combine, like the donble picture in a stereo- 
scope, into one. Our soul then becomes a 
unity, and we no longer talk to ourselves, but 
either rcinaiusilent,^r address our observations 
to others. Also, inis phonomeuou ocemrs only 
under circumstances of great mental agitation, 
internal struggle, or passional excitement. 

To talk well, and to write well, are quite dis- 
tinct accomidishiucuts, although they are some- 
times found united to a high deg^e m the same 
individual. Often, however, it is quite other- 
visc. Poor Goldsmith occurs as a familiar 
example. The observations he lot fall in com- 
pany with his literary colleagues wore so po- 
toriouriy flat and pointless as to provoke the 
remark that he “ wrote likeanaugoi, and talked 
like poor Poll.’’ Otlmr great t^ers, famous 
wif s, have written so little, that their reputation 
rests ou bon.mots and anpedotes recorded by 
others. But even when a great talker is also 
a great writer, it is rarely through his own 
“Bcinains’’ that wc appreciate Ins conversa- 
tional abilities. We owe that {irmlege to tbe 
bands of camp-followers who mek eleau the 
bones of deceased celerities., Johnson’s repu- 
tation, m this respect, owes mote to Boswell 
than it did to himself. The unreported talker 
shares the fate of the singer; after his depar- 
ture from the sccnc^ his fame remains & matter 
of faidi and traditiou which peoj^e believe in 
because their fidbers have told them so, but tin 
proof of whichris for ever sllenoed- 

Some very respeotoble talkers cannot write 
anything beyond an invculoiy or a short letter. 
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A‘3«7 (V a territde 

or Tteitw 'a .aaapm; M- 

oomjpany vUh a fHeod. Airi«^ ftaii D^jiud: 

ont at' seat ^tiiont a atiniting abol or 
B btetf -hound, -firom 3iiondj0n,'li>r Atutndia. 
TcMii titeatovea left, remdinbw in 

ii lad ante and moged io 

lato! 0 |eiiio^ groii|ka adong tfae quay. Saclt 
gr^vaa thlsi^leinW^nnvrHtenr^ 
tniicpga^'ir)^ oach olass of pas*^ 

#lHit fepcafenfed, It was the most touch - 1 
ng d[^ t hate ever seen cm the vanity of j 
htnbia .wishes, the nuUity of liuqtaa projects. 


few hiftnrs ag^ were in idl the plenitude of life 
and hope. The oihet day, thpywere laugliing, 
sebeiamg, quarrelling even just a little, perhaps 
•-«dtdiig anything but dtem of an imminent 
dtoth; a»dto*day they have dfsappearcd 80 oom- 
pletely as hot even to leave a grave to continue 
thh. memory of their names. "Man proposes, 
Ood disposes,'* I said to myself, in awe ana pity. 


scarcely inii 

radiant and joyous. The gentleman was the 
proprietor of a fine estate, who had come to 
Eo^nd to fetch his bride and conduct her to his i 
home at the antipodes. And then there was an 
degant cottage piano, which was to charm ,their 
evenings, and reoal the melodics of Auld Lang 
Syne. Its cover had been wrenched off by the 
waves ; its keys were swollen and clogged -by 
the mnds ; and dirty little children twanged its 
rusting strings, wonderingaai what they had 
never seen bmore, the interior of a pianoforte, 
outer ornaments of social life were scattered 
about, smashed and useless. And then the 
crew bad their little luxuries, their soliemes for 
decorating a cohmial dwelling. Framed prints, 
portraits, gandy bright crockery, not for use but 
only for show; with half-demolished sets of 
willow-pattern services, which perhaps, 

be itsed on Sundays, or at least twice or thnee 
a year, 

'The flour-barrels begun by those who were 
ndrer to empty them; the medicines, reserved 
UlosC whose last mortal agony was over; 
the preserved meats, fruits, and vegetables, kept - 
boick to vary the diet of pcoplo whoso state was 
now jnvariaoiy fixed for all eternity ; that well- 
hooped catk of crntra-Btrong ale, brewed to 
stand the .Voyi^ it was never to accomplish, 
Sml’^hi^^ad'-pmfeetly resisted the beating of 
thd stbiilitj tkm equally well fortified puncheon 
ttf ahoyc-proof ram, which had offered an equally 
gptflU^ xesistiume; eaeh suggested their moral 
aud fafld {Uufir tale.. 'A hospitable neighbour of 
mt^e^bbiqi^'atihb'aalbt^ that rum; 

^ t ismiilevbr ti#e a i^ss of the magnificent 


tThe gentleman was the 


> My -was lU'deeply 

be determined wreck thuibilftp^ 

0 auAd^elu lur ini time ' 
lEfe wuRthpoim^rdl ihdt^, 

fined hiu" inkstandy oud sat down -to a-pim^idf ’ 
virgiii papUr. After eitUng unUl-he was tired;' ' 
he rUSe without indittUg a werd. Be was Hke 
the ihteftaia'who, "Wdb twice ten thousand 
men,, Walked up a biU, and then came down 
^in.” He could have trfifl thUtale well ; bat 
it Would not come in writin^g.'" He has made, 1 
believe, no snbseqnent attempt to ecndmbute.to 
the periodicals; and has fina% come toihe'paiB» 
ful conclusion, " I can talk, but I cannot write.’’ 

Certain departments, likewise, of the ait m 
writing present their difficulties to certain minds.. 

1 have heard a gentleman of distitqpikb^ 

literary attainments— a brilliant talker, lately 
deceased— wonder how clergymen contrived to 
write sermons; how anijMs conld wr^ a 
sermon ! , 

A living scientific celebrity who bas even 
written books, one of wliioh has become world- 
famous, once expressed to me bis inability to 
understand how a writer could go to a mven 
place — ^say, for instance, to a botanic garmn— ^ 
with the intention of writing a paper on it. For 
there was no point to estwiish, no discovery 
to make, no theory to' confirm or illustrate; 
nothing to ai’gue abont, to prove, or disprove. 
The locality of the garden was an undenmhle 
topographical fact, of whose existence evety- 
body was aware ; and what was to be said, Cr 
written, about an indisputable fact? To such 
minds, essayists are enigmas, whilst poets most 
be incomprehensible puzzles. 

Writing is no more like conversing, than a 
solitaiy game of cards, patience, to wit, or the 
fortune-teller's interprotation of the outspread 

J ack, is like a well-coutcsted rubber at whist, 
n conversing, you have to give and take ; to 
deal regularly round to all the playei's ; to follow 
suit, or, if you cannot , to trump with a well-bred 
pleasantry or joke. You may play up to your 
partner’s band, if you have a partner, or esta- 
blish a see-saw when a game reaches its natural 
conclusion, you begin a new one. 

In writing, you can remodel, erase, and re- 
touch, until the result pleases your mind. The 
reader little knows the difference between many 
a first rough draft, and the printed page whidt lie 
skims so pleasantly. Byron coarsely propounds 
the truth, when he states that " your easy ri.e. 
careless) writing is d— hai'd reading.” But 
poetry naturally requires careful correctnm. 
^me writers may be compared to workers in 
mosaic. They eolleot a heap of glittering fr^- 
ments; they arrange them in groups, aceordiw 
to their various oolonrs, shades, and hues: aiM 
then they work them up together iiito a brimifbh i 
and striking picture. The aiiist’s skill must j 
be sufficient to conceal the art by wbieh j 
done. Some at least of Southey^a prose -unlif. j 
liighly imlished;, virell combined mosaici z- Ina'' ' 

ttrvf/via T.aIIa i'Ivsh 


tfirttteljMBdj^ly revived ca the retina of my 
memcryi 
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bad fonnd cmly a «ij?e gtsm, er perhaps 

an indi^rent pefeQ^' , : V, 

wonder iw gciod 
defaa&tg,;wh^ is tiihidg on m heroic scale^ is 
done Sib ^1. The ifeadineHS, the graap of mind, 
the ftwfe hold on a subject, the logical following 
up of . tlj^r adversaries* arguments, and above 
a% the looking before they leap, tiiedr laying out 
the sentence which is to follow while uttering 
the sentence still, unfinished, the avoidance of 
tAuteiogy, the impromptu construction of liar- 
moni^ paragraphs, the happy phrases and 
aBusions dashed off, by pmetised and eloquent 
orators, are indeed marvellous to listen to. They 
aaps as wonderful as the pearls and roses vi^hich 
fdil, when she snake, from the princesses lips. 

Not a few tinkers in private circles imitate 
the mosaic-worker’s plan of preparing a few 
good things beforelmnd, plums to insert in their 
otherwise plain pudding, were it only a conun- 
drum or^ a pun. But the iulkcr "has much 
greater difficulty than the writer in inserting his ^ 
selected flowers of speech. If thrust in too ab- 
ruptly, or dragged in head 'and shoulders, the i 
device is evident, and I lie result a failure. Tlio 
publfo never likes to see the wires wliich arc 
really the life of the puppet-sJiow. Professional 
talkers, like professional conjurors, are often 
aided by a confederate, wiio introduces what 
they require into the right ])lace, at exactly tiie 
rigm moment. The b(?st cricketer in the world 
would show but sorry play -without a bowler 
to send him tlic ball. 

In social talk, it is quite allowable to get out 
of a delicate or untenable ])osition by a good- 
humoured paradox or a jocose exaggeration* 

The late M. Proudhon, wlio^e ultra-radi- 
calism Was notorious, was one day dining at the 
table of a very exalted personage. Of course, 
thet*e was plenty of lively chat ; and by the 
time dessert was on the table, Proudhon had 
demolished exw^rt/ihivff. Politics, religion, ethics 
— all was in ruins. Th(^ liost, considerably 
annoyed, observed, But really, monsieur, you 

H 'lt to do something besides criticising and 
ng fault. Tell us wdiat form of g(>vern- 
meni W'ould please you.*’ Mouscigneuiy* re- 

f »lied the author of the Confessions d’uu llevo- 
utiouuaire, you are aware of my social and 
political opinions. Well! I am longing for a 
state of things in which I should be guiltolined 
as a retrograde conservative !’* 

Even without being driven up a comer, 
a jp^ke, in familiar converse, may be none the 
woin^ for a little long-bow flavour. Many of 
Sydney Sunth*s pleasantries were of that de- 
script£bm||^ he talked of Lord, Joj|n 
Itusse^4|Hp ready, at a moment’s 

wartuaagj^Wttt off a leg or take the command 
of the Channel Eleset; when he spoke of cold 
missfoiwiy being served on New Zealand sido- 
and when be complained of people 
Unto whom yott> could thrust a joke only by a 

l aoan an talk k iiAmitted to be an 
element of social intercourse, Politwess 
ea her sceptre over it, and commands it to 
brm to her rules and principles. Dissent, 


and still more actual coniradietion^ should be 
expressed in the mildeil poisahle Our 

English vestry and public-fti^iig habits make 
us a little blunt at times. In aeeent Frencli 
society, a discrepancy of views is always mani- 
fested with a certain courtesy both in manner 
iind words; ‘‘Je vbus demande pardon/’ /‘I 
beg your pardon,” is the urbaxee substitute for 
“ No ; you are wrong.” It isplite to suppose 
that other people be in the . right, even if 
you feel in duty bound to protest that you do 
not think them so. 

In the drawing-room of a Floremtine 
ing-house, we were sociably seated round the 
lire. We had all been acquainted a month^or 
six weeks ; some of the inmates much longer. 
The hostess had announced an addition to oaist 
party, by the arrival, that day, of two Ameri- 
can ladies, sisters, of distin^ished family and 
certain age, who were to join us at dinner. 
The topics of the hour were being discussed — 
either the last grand-ducal ball; Mrs. G/s 
success as Judith, in a tableau vivant with 
Holofernes ; or the chance of meeting malaria 
and brigandage by posting, at that time pf 
yeaV, to Rome. The door opened, ^and two 
female figures, dressed alike in rustling black 
silk, entered without the sliriitest ceremony or 
salidatioii. Whether they had been listening 
al. the doer, or whether their apprehension was 
imcomimonly keen, “ I don’t at all agree with 
you,” the elder lady observed, addressing her- 
self to the gentleman who was speaking. 

'^Aiid r totally differ from you/’ sharply 
added the junior. 

That was the letter of introduction wliich 
they })rcsented for our united acceptance. We 
smiled, not very broadly nor openly, and in- 
stantly made room for them in our social cirolo. 
But, were the ladies quite polite ? 

Talk, to be interesting and amusing, need not 
be made , unkind or libellous. Spiteful talk is 
very had policy, setting aside its offensiveness, 
both to politeness and friendly feeling. Ve- 
nomous tongues are hated even more tlian they 
arc feared ; and no one knows how susceptible 
his neighbour may be to undeserved and reck- 
less sarcasms. &icine used to say that the 
most wretched criticism always gave him more 
pain than the greatest applause had caused him 
pleasure. If people mmt talk, and cannot keep 
silence, better than indulging in scandal is to 
take refuge in tlie sunshine and the rain. The 
latter, especially, is a gr«it. x^OAouroe for those 
who are afraid to ’^enturei'l&h Snore serious topics. 
There are two unfaiUng pomts of donversa- 
tional meeting for the highest and the humblest 
intellects; namely, the neutral chatting-ground 
of the state of your health and the change in the 
weather. 

Coarse, brutal, or sclf-snffioiejrt ta& some- 
times has the effect of driving away social angdls 
whom you fall in with unawares* When King 
Leopold; travelling incognito, recently tnad^ a 
short stay at Marsfeifles, hd entered the Cafo 
Bodoul, and sat down at a table close to two 
pcixsous who were playing dominoes. He ap- 
peared to watch the game with interest, and 
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erea WAde a slight morettient of impalieDoe 
wbetxrrSr, a. 'wroi^E dflfliuao vas played. 
player observed the gesture, and said, " Perhaps 
you w<wd not have pliwed so?” 

“ jjo,” sa^-the king, "I should not.” 

Some ndiiiiteB later, the king again inanir 
fested ilia disapprove ; and the player then re- j 
maricedf^th some/ffl htuuoor, ”ioa think 1 
hare again id»yed wrong P” 

.! Yes,” replied hiffl miqcsty. "I should have i 


plwed ddohli^five.” 

IGhe player felt annoyed, and, shrugging his 
shoulders, said, "You arc a donkey !” 

A SKnn^t after, the king rose, paid his reclcon- 
in^and withdrew. 

..During this seene, the domino-player had 
noriocd'that one of the waiters kept making 
si^ to hiin, which, he could not understand; 
and, after the king’s departure, he asked for an 
explanation. 

"I merdly wanted to let you know,” said the 
waiter, "that you were talking to the King of 
tile Belgians,” 

" Indeed 1” exclaimed the player; "then I 
am afraid' I have not been over-iiolite.” The 
waiter seemed fully to concur in the opinion. 

Boastihit national talk, bragging patriotic ex- 
dusivehess, contemptnous depreciation of fo- 
reigners, betray narrow views and limited ex- 
perience. The Brench — Parisian men of busi- 
ness particularly— arc fond of stories about, 
travelling Englishmen, illustrating their stu- 
pidity, pride, spleen, and eccentrirHy -. as when 
a child of Albion sends his valet to sec a water- 
iall for him, because he is too tired to go and 
see it himself. One talc, considered capital, is 
told of an Englishman who went to Geneva to 
visit the lake. They put him into one of those 
snug old-fashioned vehicles a' char-a-cote, in 
which you sit sideways as you do in auomuibus. 


so that he drove completely round it without 
once, beholding it. Which trifling circumstance, 
however, did not prevent his returning to 
London (all Englishmen live in Loudon), en- 
chanted with the Lake of Geneva. Lord and ! 
Lady Allcash, in Era Diavolo, belong to the j 
same category of personages. They wc tolerated ! 
on the stage, as conventional caricatures ; but ! 
ace insupporiablc. if patronised as legitimate 
dramatis persoutn by private talkers. ' 

Some men talk uttle, and will not be forced 
to talk moie. Qfben, your lion, fed to perform, 
refuses to pli^ a single oenvmationm trick. 
Others aie peimot fountains of talk ; it rushes 
out in tut stream. When once the 

fire-plug of their utterance is drawn, everything 
around is iumiiistcd, and there is no possibility 
of stopping it-. You may wait for ever, " dum 
deduat amnis,” while .liter is emptying 
its«^. Such talk is necessarily desultory, touch- 
ing.tiNm iditiungs, and sometiihig else besi(W> 
Theji^' arc hosta yrho oojoaidcs: * supply of it 
useful ; it has at least the advantage of allowing 
you to ponder yemr own private coaeerns. 

In England, tins variety of talker is nuwtiy a 


males, but’ Baris abounds vith feavade. 
mens. Of one, who has been photii^rafilied in 
prud;., Madame de S>, the photographer ss^ 
that the inside of her bead is as mudd^ «e .wt 
outside-is smooth. "A woman m'^raceFulims4 
a owm inucquired information, . S' Parisimie in 
heedlcssness and coufusioa of ideas, ^ddy and 
serious, frivolous and grave, elever and absurd, 
restless, eaprioious, this person is a perfect 
summary of the chaos and convedsive ‘starts of 
the Erencb politieal, social, and literary world. 
She has longflts of siienoc; she listens. All 
at once, she explodes like a bombshdl Her.coB<- 
versation is then a scililoquy. Follow the thread 
of her discourse, if you can ; for lier ideas sire 
shufllcid and siiakcn in her head, like the eatds 
in a pack, or the numbers in a Joto bag, 

“ Ah, here you are !” she says. " You are 
come to-night. Much oWiged; bat I don’t 
want you. You may go home again. Your last 
article was good for nothing. No, no ; remaht 
where you arc. What a pie(» of business, the 
Pope’s Encyclical ! Monstrous! 1 have not read 
it ; but our philosopher says that it is more im- 
probable than Jack and the Bean Stalk. Ger- 
man aifairs are very entangled. Impossible to 
get a box at the Gymnase for another fortnight. 
They might as well have allowed the bishops to 
have tlieir say. How do yon like my dress? 
It was immensely admired yesterday at tim 
Admiralty. At the Hotel Lambert it is thought 
that the Poles mgy make a strug|^c ia spring. 
Mon Dieu, how badly your cravat is tied ! You 
are awiu-c that the comte loses three hundred 
thousand francs by the stockbroker who ran 
away last Thursday. The duchess believes 
%ain is ripe for revolution. That poor fellow’s 
death ghvc me a good fit of crying. He was 
an immense ass, nevertheless. Once upon a 
time, he wanted to marry me; 1 laughed so 
heartily that he left the house without lus hat. 
He came to inquire for it, a twelvemonth after- 
wards. I had given it to my coachman. Do you 
tr.avel this summer ? I do not ; have had enough 
of it. Baden-Baden is always the same. When 
shall wc travel in balloons P Is Nadar really a 
man of genius P Here is my carte de visite 
which be took. How 1 am aged ! Will you let 
me speak ? I cannot get a word in. Politics 
arc wearisome; everything is wearisome. I 
have half a mind to go into a convent. Do not 
suppose I am speaking seriously. I have been 
to live balls this week. The folieigu minister’s 
WHS a complete success. It seems llie King of 
Portugal is very popular. 1 am glad to hear it ; 
but it’s all one to me. What a pity poor Ylan- 
drjua is dead ! 1 wanted him to paint my por- 
trmt. Will you take any tea ? After all, it is 
not so easy to remain a widow as you fancy. I 
am very much courted. Yon don’t believe, it, P 
Word of lionour ! It u hard to choose. . I 
should have no objection to the baron. He is 
riel), and only forty. But he makes too muob. 
noise when lie blo ws his nose ; which is carimm*. 
as he is not fond- of music. Do you know why 
Edgjr left his wife? It is inoompmbspmMe. 
They married only a .couple of yearii ago^ and 
adored each other. However, people cannot be 
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nail tk mgr iniwft 

B|kpeton Jn9x]iftustl^^ Iti^fifbhHwver 

ffoiM ton lieif iMB. Of omauft % more ihe 
tofiit, tiwuMM oiuwM |W^ irev0 to 
IcQQv it. A itoauuii canH Iteep a saciai ! fiybe 
kert tM~ 

By goodi laek-His t!i« maltiltodb 
alMBan6«uqRmQiH!dM&idiaM)B«<>i)ia(nW^ Thft 
goBBips nibbed thdlr kiinde arid dkudkldL 
"Aka! xre ahtdi know ^ bow. 
ae CO to prisoa for eoid»i&pt of ooort. Ske 
vwt go to prison} ske mUl, tketefore, tell" 
The court was orourdod Wito cpeo.'Oared lis» 
tenero. In Frenek courta of juatioo^ the rrititeBS 
does not stand in a box to meavidensM^ Int 
sits on a stool, in tile ntidole of the nOor of 
the court, in front of the president’s ded|^ oad 
with no bainor or separation between it and 
himself. 

The lady was ushered in, raised h«r tight hand 
to heaves, took the oath to speak the Irnth, and 
then seated herself on the witaees.etooI, 

“ Your name?" asked the president. 

“ Angdltque Toajoarsfleurie.” 

'* Your piofessiou F” 

" Artiste dramatique," 

“ Your age?" 

tou might have heard a pb drop, or the hair 
grow on tHe bystanders heads. Jlvety eye was 


grow on tue bystanders ueaus. Itvety eye was 
bent on the laay. She was driven into a comer 
at last ! 

Foolish Parisian public to think so ! An> 
g^iique simply rose from her seat, walked 
straight up to the presidents desk, and wins, 
pered the secret b nis ear. He nodded, made 


pered the secret b i 
the entry in his n 


He nodded, made 


eontinuei 


rv in his private notes, and smiling, 
ea the rest of his intciroEpdory as soon 
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The public retired willi feetiilj^ of mingled 
disgust and admiration. The trial had bst ail 
further mterest; and the president was known 
to be a man of honour and gallaiitry, who would 
never let a pretty woman’s eat escape from his 
piesidential hag. 
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RT THE AiTTiioir 01 ' “ iiarraraV lu^TORT.” J5y-aud-l)y, cvcii these ce.ascd to come and go. 

1 4 . A lew oil-lamps wore liglited at inlervals along 

OKOLOOUE. A.JL 17C(». ■ thorondilaro uiid the stars and the 

wa1 oilmen came out togel her. 

Jacob TIlET^\LI)E^^ merchant and a d^^^^ - Heaven,” said Captain 

mdon, lay dying in an upper chninbor of hi^ Trefaltlon, ‘'let us have lights!” — and rang the 
use ill Basinghall-sfroot, towards evening on ilra^^iu^M'ooiu bcl). 

:i third day ot Ajiril, Anno Domini seventeen | Candle.^ were brougld, and the lioavy damask 
lulrcd and sixty. ^ I curtains were drawn. Captain Trclhlden tool; 

It was growing rapidly dusk. llio great I ^jp Gazette; i'redcriek Trcfalden looked at 
house was lull of gloom, and silenee. and the • himself in the glass, arranged the folds of his 
shadow of death. Two physicians occupied two ; n-avat, pawned, took snufl', and eontcmplalcd the 
easy -chairs before the fire in the sick man's : symmetry of his legs ; AVilliam ^rrefalden drevr his 
chamber. They wore both notahiliiies in their : (^.hair to the tabic, and began abstractedlv turning 
(lay. The one was Sir John Pringle, Pliysician ’ over the leaves of the last Idler. Tiiere were 
.Kxiraordinary to the King — a brave and skillul . ot her iiapers and books on tlu' table as w ell — 
man who had smelt powder at gen, and : jviuong them a little volume cal l(*d llassel.'is, from 

won tlie soldiers' hearts by his iiulomi'able eool- learned jam of Mr. Samuel .lohnsou (he was 
ne.ss under lire. The other wtis Doctor Joshua ' ind jxt LL.lb}, and the two lirsi volumes of 
Ward, commonly called ** Sp(d, ard” Irom his ; Trish-am Shandy, written by that ingenious gen- 
nibictind face: and immortalised by Hogarth j tleman, ihcjtevorend LauiTiiee Sterne, Bota 
in that bitter earicatnre called Tiie Company of | works w'cre air(‘aily po]nilar, though published 


Undertakers. 


onlv a few’ months l>eforc. 


Tliese gentlemen did little in the w*ay ot | These three brol hers w ere curiously alike, and 
conversation. AVhou tliey spoke at. all, it was | curiously unlike. They all resemblod their father ; 
in a whisper. Now' and then, t liey compared ; Uiey wxre all linemen; and they w’cre all good- 

i rlieir watches with the timepi('ce on tlie mantel- I iooking. Old Jae:)b w’as a Cornish man, had" been 
helf. Now' and then, they glAneed towards the I fair and stahvart in his youth, and stood live 
)cd where, ])ruppeil almost, upright wdth ])illow’s, : foet eleven wdthout his shoes. Captain Trefaldcn 
in old man was sinking gradually out of life. ; wa.s not so fair ; Pnalerick Trefalden was not so 
There Avas sometiiing very ghastly in that old | tall ; ^Villiam Tn'faldeu was neither so fair, nor 
man’s face, purple -lined, nneonseious, and ■ so tall, nor so handsome ; and yol they waav all 
swathed in w’ct bandages. His eyes w’cre j like him, and like eacli other. 

(closed. His lijis w'cre swollen. His iireatliingj Captain .lacob was the eldest. His father had 
•was slow" and stertorous. He had been smillen . intended him for his own lmsiiic.s.s ; but, some- 
down that day at. noon by a stroke of apoplexy liow or another, the lad never took kindly to 
W’as carried home from '('hangc in a dying state ; j indigo. lie preferred scarlet- especially scarlet 
and had not spoken since. IJis honsekeepi’r j tunied up with hu 11*— and he. went into the army, 
eronehed by his bedside, silent and awestrnek. Having led a roving, irregular youth; sowm liis 
His three sons and his lawyer waited in theSvild oats in various congenial European soils: 
draw'ing-room below. They all knew that he had and fought gallantly at Dcttingen, Fontimoy, 
not tw^o more hours to live. Laffeldt, and Mindcn, he had nowg at forty 

In the mean time the dusk thickened, and the years of age, committed the unspeakable folly of 
evening stillness grew more and more oppressive, m.arrying for neitlier rank nor money, but only 
A chariot rumbled past from time to time, or a for love. His father had tlireatenod to dis- 
iK;w"svcn(Ior trudged by, liawking the Ijondoii inherit Captain Trefalden for tliis misdeed, and, 
Cjaz(‘tte, and proclaiming the sentence just for five months pjist, had forbidden him the 
l)assed on liord George Sackville. Sometimes house. His brothers were even more indignant 
a neighbour’s footboy came to the door w’ith a j than Ihefr father— or had seemed to be so. Ju 
civil in<piiry; or a little knot of pas.sengcrs ‘short, this was the tii'st oeeasion on which the 
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woj'lljy oiiicor had set loot iu» l^asiiisrliall-strcot 
for njanyalong day; and all iliivo gcnd lemon 
were natundly somewhat coustraiiurd and silent. 

Frederick, the second son, was tliirty-six ; 
William, thirty. Frederick hated ijidiiro almost, 
as cordially as his brother Jacob; William had 
scarcely a thoui^ht that was not dyed in it. 
Fredcrii'k Avas an airy, idle, clioculate-driiikinpr, 
snnll^takiiip:, card-playin^;*, ridottoJuumtini? man 
of phiasiire. William was a cool, mctliodieal, 
ambitious man of business. Neillier of the 
three had ever cared much for the other two. 
It was not ill llic nature <*f thinpjs that much 
affection should exist between them, 'i'heir 
i i emp(M*ameut s and piu'suits were radically unlikix 
j They had lust their mother while tlicy whyg >et 
! boys. They had never Jiad a sister. The s\v(‘f‘t 
I womanly liome-links had ail been wanting to bind 

I i liieir liearts together. 

II And now fisc brothers w(rc mot under their 
jj father’s roof, tliis memorable third evening in 
i ! April ; and in t he dark chamber overlicad, already 
jl beyond all help from iinniau skill, that fat her la.» 
j ) dying. They were all thinking tlie saiUv* lliuuglits 
ij in the silence of tlieir laiarts, and in iiiu<e 

' thoughts there Avas neither prayer mn* ?:ulniL'^s. 

; Jk)ur old mail ! IJ(‘ Ava*^ immensely ricli — iic Avas 
, pitiably desfiiiilc. No one loved iiim ; and he 
! Avas Avortii IJ.'dfa Million of Money, 
ji Mr. Frederick Trefalden took out liis Avatcli, 

1 1 swore a fa.?liiouable oaili, and deciared that he 
I ! Avas famishing. 

; “ Have somoAvliat to eat, brother Fred,” suj:- 

1 gested the captain ; and so rang liiC bell again, 
j and ordered refreshments to be lakeii into 1’ e 
diiiing*rooni. 

The two younger 'Frefaldcns exchanged ghmees 
and a covert smile. Their cider bn»lluT 
f'lready assuming I Ik; nla^<cr, it should sce.a! 
Well, w-ell, LawAcr Foaviiigtou Is there, and tise 
A\ dl has yet to be read. 

In the meantime Mr. Fred and liic caplaiii . 
down together; for the latter has ridden upfium 
llodJiTow, and A\j]l Jiot objeci to join his brui},.': 
in ‘‘a siiiie!v of cold ine-at and a bumper of elan*!. ’’ 
Mr. Will, like a sober citizen, lias dined at t ,. > 
o’cioel;, and only de.sbv.-i that a disli of lea ma} 
be sent to Jiim in the drawing- roon?. 

If anyiidrig coidJ b(' mon; ilismal than iliat 
gloomy drawiug-room, it was the still gionmier j 
dining-room below. The Avails were panelleii j 
wdth dark oak, richly carved. The chinmcA-piecr. ' 
AV as a ponderous c(;uotai>h iu black and yeil.jw I 
marble. The hangings Avere of niulbcrry-cui ninsi 
damask. A portrait oj t he master of the house, 
painted forty years before by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, hung over tlic lircplace. Seen by the fccide 
glimmer of a couple of Avax -lights, there was an 
air of sepulchral inagnihccnce about the jdacc 
Avhicii Avas hi, finitely de])ressing. The very viuaids 
might have reminded these geutiemeu of funeral 
baked meats— above all, the great veal i^asty 
which lay in state in the middle of the board. 
Tlicy A\iL;rc both hungry, however, ami it did 
j nothing of the kind. 


The captain took his i)lace at tlje head of tin 
tabic;, and i)luiiged liis knife gallantly into tlic 
heart of the pasty. 

‘'If thou hast as good a stomach, Fred, as my 
self,” said he, groAviug cordial luicler tlie influence 
of the good things before him, ITl Avarrant 
thee Ave’ll sack tlii.s fortress liaudsomcly !” 

1'lie fine gentleman shrugged his shoulders 
somewhat conlcmpluously. 

“1 detest sucli coarse dishes,” said be. “I 
dined AA'itli Sir Harry FaushaAvc yesterday at tlu; 
llummums. We had a ragout of young cJii('ks, 
not a AA'cek oul> of the shell, and sumo a la mode 
beef that Avoidd have taken Ihy breath aAvay, 
brother Jacob.” 

‘*IM as luwc cat of this pasty as of any ragout 
in Christ(mdom,” said ihc captain. 

“Mr. Horace Walpole and Mrs. Clive Avcr(^ at 
dinner all ll)c lime in the next rooiri,” continue^ 
the beau ; “and the drollest part (A‘ tin; story | 
that Sir Harry and 1 adjourmalin thceveiiiiig 
Vauxliall, and there, by Jove! found oi(rseI\ef 
supping in llie A'cry next box to Mr, Horace am 
Mrs. Killy again!” 

“Help yourself to claret, Fred, and ])nss ihc 
bottle,” saitl the captain, who, strauge tosa\,saw 
no point in tlic story at ail. 

“Not bad wine,” observed Mr. Fred, t.'cMng 
his claret Avilli the air of u connoisseur. “Tim 
old gmiticmaii hath an cxeellcnt cellar.” 

“Av, indi'Cil,” r(‘piicd the captain, thought- 
ful!>. 

'’JUit he never knew liOAvto enjoy his money.” 

“ Never.” 

“To live in a i lace like this, for instanci'/’ sal I 
t’!»c beau, io(;l:iug nnind tlu; room. “ Jiasinghall- 
sireei — faugh ! And to keep sueli a cook; and 
never lo .have set v\) his chariot! ''Sd(‘aih, sir, 
vou and I will know better Avhat to do Avilii the 
guinea> !” 

“ I shoiJd lliinlv so, Iirothcr Fred — I shuuki 
think so,” replied tiie cn]>lain, wilh a loueii ‘U* 
sadness in his voice. “ ’Twas a dull life— ]iu(<r 
old gentleman ! Mthliinks you and 1 migiit l;a\c 
li(‘]ped to make it gaytn*.” 

“Curse me, if i knowhow!” ejaeulatcd 'Mr. 
Fred. 

“JJy sticking to the business— b> li\iiig at 
liome— by doing like young Will, yonder,” replii'tl 
t lie ehlcr brother. “ Tiiat boy hath been a fieitcr 
son than aou or 1, brother Fred.” ^ 

Air. Fred ]';oked very grave indeed. “Will 
hat hail old head on young shoulders,” said he. 
“Harkoe, Jacob, hast any notion how the old 
man liatli bestowed his immcy F’ 

“No more than ibis glass of claret,” replied 
Ihc c:i]ii:iin. 

They wci\; butli silent. A footstep Avciii by iu 
the hail. 'J’hey listened; they looked at each 
ot-hcr; iIk'v tilled their glasses agaiji. Tlui 
same ihought Avas uppermost iu ihe mind of 
each. 

“Tlio iiiircsi tiling, Fred,” said the honest 
caplaiii, “Avould be, if ’tw ere left to us, share ai.u 
sliare alike.” 
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“fc>liare and fc-lmrc alikt»!” eciiood Mr. Frcd^ 
with a soiuidini^ oath. Nay; the old man was 
too proud of liis fortune to do tluit, brother 

tiacob. My own iiolioii of Ibis matter is 

11 usli ! Any one listening^ 

Ca.i)tam Trcfaldcii rose, frlanccd into the hall, 
closed the door, and r(Lsujiicd his seat. 

‘‘Not a soul, miir 

“ \Vd\, my own uolion is, Hint younger 
sons shall have a matfe;r of si.xty or cigiity 
1 housund a piece ; while you, as the head of the 
family, will take the bulk/’ 

‘‘ h may be, hh’cd/’ mused tlic CMptain, com- 
]»laeently. 

“And that bulk,” continued Mr. Pred, “will 
be some three hundred and forty Ihoiisand 
i)('un(ls-” 

“ 1 shall have to ask tliee, Fred, how to spend 
il,” said the ea])iain, smiling. 

“1’hen thou shall spemi it iikeaprince. Thou 
shrdt buy an estate in Kent, ami a lotvn-housc 
in Soho ; thou shait have iiorses, chariots, 
lacqueys, livcru's, wines, a peek of liomuls, a box 

al. tlie llalian Opera ” 

“Of which J don’t underslaiid a word,” in- 
Irr, upual the. captain. 

'•'AFreJich cook, a ]»rivate chaplain, a black 
(votboy, a suite of diamonds for liiy wile, and for 

1 h\seir the prettiest mistress ” 

Fro'.l,” irit('rpos(’d (lie caj^tain tigain. 
.N\)iie of the last, 1 be.M'celt iliee. My da\s of 
'mllantry arc ov('>v* 

“ liul, my dear brother, no mnn of rpudliy 

“ Tin not a man of quality/’ said tiic other. 
“ Tin a simple soldit'i*, and llte sun of a jdain 
City merchaut.” 

“ UbJl, liieii, no man of ]iarts aiul fonmut ” 

“ Tile loriunc's not niinr ;M t, Fred,” ^aid the 
eaptain, dr>ly. “And as for jny parts, why I 
I iiiiik the h.'ss said of them the better. Tm no 
scholar, and that Uiou kmnvest as well as myself, 
ilark ! some oiu^ tap.^^. (Tune in.” 

Tim door optmed, aiul a bronzi'd upright man, 
null soiiiclhing of a inildary liearing, came in. 
lie lu'iil his hat ami cram* in liisiiami, and saluted 
tIk' brot Iters courteously. It was Sir John 
Ibangle. 

“ ( ieiilleincn,” ho said, gra\ eiy, “ I grieve to be 
tli{‘ bearer of sad tidings.” 

1’hc brothers rose in silenet*. Captain "ITcf/dden 
e! ringed colour. 

“ Is ho— is jny fatlier dead ?” he faltered. 

The physician bent his Item!. i 

(baiptaiu Trcfaldeu turned Ids face away. 
Frederick Trcfaldcii took out Ids handkerchief, 
riiid ostentatiously wi])ed luvay a tear — which was 
jiot there. 

“Dr. Ward is gom*/’ said Sir John, after a 
brief jtausc. “IJc tlesircd his respects and con- 
dolences, Gentlemen, I wish .^ou a good even- 
:ng.” 

“ You will take a glass of claret, Sir John?” 
said iMr. Fred, pressing* forward t-o the inble. 
-But almost before lie eouhlsay t.lic words, the 
ph,\ sician had waved a cImT nc'gativc, and was 


gone. Mr, Fred shrugged Ids shoulders, filled 
the glass all the same, and emptied it. 

“Zounds, brother,” said he, “ Tis of no use to 
bo melancholy. Ilemember tbouTl now the head 
of the family. Let us go up-stairs, and read the 
will.” 

Ill the mean time, IVilliam Trefalden, like a 
methodical young man of business, had licen up 
to his father’s room to find his fathcFs keys, and 
down to the counting-house to ftdcii his father’s 
d(’ed-box out from the iron safe. 'When Mr. 
Fred and the captain came into the room, they 
found Lawyer .Beaviugl on with his spectacles on, 
and the box before him. 

“ (Itmtlemcn,” Ik* said, with calm iujpori auce, 
“be })leased to sit.” 

8o the brothers drew their chairs to the table, 
and sat down; ail silent; all somewhat agitated. 

The man of law' uidocked the box. 

It was full of papers, leases, transfers, deljcn- 
tures, agreements, bills of exchange, and so forth. 
These Jiad all to be taken out, opened, and laid 
aside before thewdll tuniedujj. That inn-ortaui 
drieinneut lay at the very bottom, like liope at 
till*, hutlom of Ikindora’s casket. 

“’Tis not a Jongwdll,” observed Mr. Eeaving- 
(on, with a preparatory rough. 

As h<* unfolihal it, a sli]) of paper fell out. 

\ memorandum, ajiparenliy, in your ex- 
cellent father’s owm liaiiii,” said he, glancing 
through il. “Ilm — ha — refers to the amount of 
liisiurtuuc. Have you, gcullemen, framed any 
ideas (d' the cxlent of the t)ro])(‘r1y ?” 

“’Twas thought my father v.>\vned half a 
minion of money,” replied Mr. Fred, eagerly, 

“Morethan that,” said the youngest son, with 
a shake of th.e, lu'ad. 

“You are right, sir. The memorandum rims 
thus : ‘ (/pon a roinjk calciduiktti^ 1 Lvlkt-e 1 
idttp efilh/mte my present estate at ahuut fire 
fired and firentyfipc thovsand pounds, {Dated) 
Junifury the first ^ Anno Domini serenteen hundred 
and sixty. Jacob Trefal . ’ A goodly fort u a e, 
geutlcmen — a goodly fortune !” 

I’he tliveij brothers drew a deep breath of 
sal is fact ion. 

“Five hundred and Iwcniy-livo thousand 
pounds!” repeated the captain. “Prithee, IMr. 
lh‘avingio 2 i, proceed to the W’ill.” 

The lawyer folded np llie memonindmn very 
slowly, drew the candles ntian'r, wij)cd liis 
spectacles, aiiil began. 

“Mx the name of Gon, Amkn. I JACOB 
TKICVAI.DKX born in the totvn of llcdruth 
in the County of Cornwall and now a Citizen of 
London, M.erehaiit (a Widow er) being al present 
in good hea.lt.h of J»ody, and of sound and dis- 
posing -Mind and Memory, for v* hit'll 1 bless 
Goi), Do tin's eleventh day of Jaiunry one thou- 
sand scvim hundred and sixty make and ordain 
this my last AVill and Testaincni in manner and 
form following (tliat is to say) IMBKIMIS i 
I'FSIKK to be ini erred in my Family Y’'ault by 
the side of my lately deceased wife and w itli us 
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little Pompcand ceremony as maybe. -ITEM I 
give to such of my Executors hereinafter named 
as shall act under this my Will Five Hundred 
pounds Sterling each to be paid to or retained by 
them within six Calendar Months after my 
decease, I GIVE to my three sons Jacob* 
Frederick and William Five Tliousand pounds 
Sterling each. I GIVE ’ ” 

“Stay! five thou please to read that 

again, Mr. Bcavington/' interrupted Captain 
Trefalden, 

“ *Five Thousand pounds Sterling eacli/” re- 
' peated the lawyer. “ The amount is quite plain, 
j But have patience, gentlemen. We arc but at 
1 the preliminaries. This five thousand (‘nch hath, 

! doubtless, some special purpose. The main 
; business is to come.*' 

i “ Very possibly— very possibly, Mr. Bcaving- 

ton,” replied the Captain. “I am all atten- 
tion.” 

“ ‘ ITEM I GIVE to my Cashier Edward Pres- 
cott Five Hundred pounds Sterling. I GIVE 
to my other clerks One llundved pounds Sterling 
each. AND I GIVE to my Household Servants 
! Two Hundred pounds Sterling to be divided 
among tliem in equal shares. All which last 
mentioned legacies 1 direct shall be paid within 
tlirce Calendar Months next after iny decease. 
I GIVE to the Minister for tlic time being of 
Redruth aforesaid and to the Minister for the 
time being of the Parish in which 1 shall happen 
to reside immediately previous to rny deceas(* 
One Hundred pounds Sterling each to be paid 
to tliem within One Calendar Month after that 
event shall happen and be by them forthwith 
distributed in such manner and proportion as 
they shall think proper among the poor Widow's 
belonging to their Parislies respectively. ITEM, 
1 do hereby direct and appoint/ that my Executors 
! shall as soon as i)ossible after my decease s(;t 
' j apart out of my Property which consists entirely 
; of Personal Estate, and is chidly invested in the 
; Government Stacks and Funds of this Kingdom, 
j so much of my Funded property as shall be 
' equal in value to the sum of Five Hundred 
‘ Thousand pounds Sterling ’ ” 

“Ila! now for it!” exclaimed Mr. Fred, 

I breathlessly. 

jj “‘—the sum of Five Hundred Tliousand 
I : pounds Sterling,’ ” continued the lawyer, wliich 
' I give to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
i City of London for the time being and their 
j successors for ever IN TliUST for the purposes 
! hereinafter expressed and 1 desire that as to 
this Gift they shaU be cjilied “ TUEFALDEN\S 
TllUSTEES ” and that the amount of my Funded 
Property so to be set apart shall immediately 
afterwards be transferred to them accord- 
ingly.’ ” 

Tlxe lawyer paused to clear his glasses. 
The brothers looked blankly iu each other’s 
faces. 

“ Good God ! Mr. Beavington,” gasped Captain 
Trefalden, “ wKat docs this mean ?” V 

“On my word, sir, 1 have no more notion 
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than yourself,” replied the lawyer. “ Tlic wdll is j 
none of my making.” i 

“Who drew it up?” askpd Mr. Will, pe- 
remptorily. 

“Not I, sir. Your father hath gone to some 
stranger for this business. But perchance wlieu 
\ve know more ” 

“Enough, sir, go on,” said Mr. Fred and Mr. ! 
WTll together. 

The lawyer continued : 

“‘AND 1 hereby declare my Will to be that 
my said Trustees shall receive tiie annual Income 
of the said Trust Fund, and lay out and invest 
sucli Income in their names in the Purchase of 
Government Securities, and repeat such receipts 
and Investments from time to time in the iial arc 
of Compound Interest during the space of One 
Hundred years from the date of my decease, and 
that such accumulations shall continue and he in- 
creased until the same, with the original Trust 
Fluid, shall amount to, and become iu the aggre- 
gate, one entire clear principal sum of NlNl*: 
MILLION POUNDS Sterling and ujAvards, 
AND I DESIRE that the same eulirc clear 
Principal Sum shall thenceforth be, or be eou* 
sidcred as, divided into two equal i)arls, AND I 
GIVE One equal half part thereof unto tlie direct 
Heir Male of the Eldest Son of my Eldest Son, 
in total exclusion of the younger Branches of my 
Family and their descendants. AND as lotlu* 
other equal half part of the said entire Principal 
Sum, 1 DIRECT my said Trustees to a])j>l,v and 
dispose of the same iu manner following (that is 
to say) IN the first place, in purchasing wilhin i 
the liberties of the City of London a plot of 
Freehold Ground of sufficient magnitude, and 
erecting tliereon, under the superintcadcucc of 
some eminent Archil cci, a Handsome and Sub- 
stantial Building, wdtii all suitable Offices, to hi; 
called “THE LONDON TREFALDEN BE- 
NEVOLENT INSTITUl’ION.” 

“ ‘AND ill the next place, JU aflbrding pecu- 
niary aid as well })crinanent as temporary to de- 
ceived Tradesmen, Mercantile Men, Ship Brokers, 
Stock Brokers, Poor Clergymen, and Alem- 
bers of the Legal and Medical Professions, and 
tlie Widows and Orphans of each of those Classes 
respectively, and, if thought fit, to advance Loans 
w'hiiout Interest to honest but unfortunately 
Bankrupts. With full pow'cr to receive into the 
Institution a limited number of poor and descrv- ' 
ing Persons being Widows and Orphans of 
Citizens of London, and to maintain, clotlie, and 
educate tliem so long as the Trustees shall think 
proper. 

“‘AND in order that such Institution may be 
properly established and may be managed and 
supported in a satisfactory manner, ] request my 
said Tmslces to prepare a scheme for the per- 
manent Establishment and support thereof, and 
to submit the same to the Master of the Rolls 
for his approval. PROVIDED ALWAYS that ; 
in case there shall be no sucb Male Heir in the j 
direct line from the Eldest Son of my Eldest Son, 
then 1 direct my sdH Trustees to apply the first- 
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inciiUoiJCcl half of the said eiitirts principal sum in purchase of land, to be given in trust for the be- 
foumliug lesser Institutions of a similar kind to nefit of any charitable uses whatever/* 


the above in Manchester, Livci*pool, Bristol and 
Jlinninghani for the Benefit of the several classes 


The lawyer nodded ai)proYingly. 

“ Very true, very true-very well remembered, 


of persons above enumerated and all which In- Mr. Will,** he said, rubbing his hands ; “but you 
stitutions it is my Will shall be governed by the forget one thing.” 


same Laws and Regulations as the original Tn- 
slilulion or as near thereto as circunislauce will 


“What do T forgot?” 

“ That ‘ a citizeu of London may, by the custom 


permii, ITEM I GIVE all the rest and residue iof London, devise Land situate in London in 
of my Bunded Property Ready Money and I Mortmain ; but he cannot devise Land out of the 
Securities for Money Merchandise Debts Pic- city in Mortmain," and for that quotation I can 


lures Plate Furniture and all other my l*roperty give you chapter 
not otherwise disposed of by this my Will (but Mr. Will put 
su])ject to the payment of my Debts Legacies smothered groan. 
Funerals and Testamentary expenses) UNTO my j “Then, by He 
said three Sons in ecjual shares and in ease any j “"tis all oven*.” 
(lis[mr.e shall aris(3 beiu-eeu them as to the division j It was all over, 


ive you chapter and verse, Mr. Will.” 

Mr. Will put his hand to his head with a 


“Then, Ijy Heavens!” said lie, tremulously, 
“ "t is all ov(n'.” 

It was all over, indeed. Mr. Fred had spoken 


thereof the mat I cr shall be referred to my Exe- i I nily of the priile which Jacob Trefalden took in 
euw)rs whose decision shall be final. LASTLY ! his forluiic. (ircat as it was, lie resolved to 
I ;V1*J*01NT my friends Richard Morion, Eras- j build it >et iiighcr, and sink its foundations ye! 
mils Brooke, Daniel Shut! leworth, and Arthur 1 more broriLlly and deeply. To leave a colossal 
Maekeii/.ie all of London, General Merchants, tf» inheritance to an iiuboni heir, and to found a 
be the Execiiior.s of this my Will. IN WIT- charity which should perpetuate hisnamc through 
NKSS whereof 1 the said Jaeob Trefalden have all lime, were the two ]>rojccts nearest and 
hereunto set rny hand and seal the day and year dearest to that old man's heart. He had brooded 
firs! above written. ! over them, matured them, exulted in iJiem 

“ ‘ Jacob Tiiefalden. j secretly, for many a past year. The marriage of 

“ ‘ ISigiied scaled published and declared by the , Gaptaiii Trefalden in November, 1759, only 
aliove mimed Jacob Trefalden as and for his last j hastened matters, and legalised a foregone con- 


Will ami Testament in the presimee of us who at elusion. Well was it for Jacob Trefaldcn’s sons 
ii is request and in his prcsenci have subscribed 1 hat his fortune amounted to that odd tvveniy- 
ourNaiiies as Witnesses thereunto. hvc thousand pijunds. The Half Million had 

“'Signed “‘Nathaniel Mukkay. clipped through their fingers, and was lost to 

“ ‘ Alex.\ndeii Lloyd." "" i’or ever. 


^Ir. ]h‘avington laid down the will, and took 
nir ills glasses. The brothers sat staring at him, 
like men of stone. William Trefalden was the 
first to speak. 

“ I shall dispute this will,” he said, looking 
Vi?ry pale, but speaking in a firm, low tone. “ Ir, 
IS illegal.” 

“ Jl is a d d, nnnaturril, infamous swindle,” 

driminerod Mr. Fred, stariiiuj: fruin his seat, and 
baking his clenched fist at the oixm document. 
“ If L had known wlmt a cursed old fool ” 

“Hush, sir, hush, I entreat,” interposed the 
lawyer. “ ]A*.t us respect tlu^ dead,” 

“Zonntls! Mr. Beavingt on, we’ll respect the 
deail,” .said Ca])taiii Trefalden, bringing his hand 
dow*u heavily upon tlie table; “hut I’ll be 
hanged if we’ll respect the deed ! H* it costs me 
every pcimy of the paltry five thousand. I’ll light 
tliis matter out, and have justice.” 

“ I'atience, brother Jacob — patience, brother 
Fred,” said the youngest Trefalden. “ 1 tell you 
both, tile will is illegal,” 

“How so, sir?” asked the lawyer, brisklv. 
“How so?” 

“ tlie M.ortinam Act passed but a tew years 
since ” 

“ In seventeen hundred and iliirty-six, statute 
nine of his present Majesty King George the 
t^eeojid,” interposed Mr. BeavingUm. 

whicli permits no land, nor money for the 


ciuriEii I. THE PASSING or A hundred years. 

W’hkn tiie princess in the fairy tale went to 
bicep for a hundred years, everythingelseintliat 
(‘iichantcd palace went to slccq) at the same time. 
The natural course of things was suspended- Not 
a hair whitened on any head within those walls. 
Not a NpicUu* spun its web over tlic pictures ; not 
a norm found its way to the books. The 
\ery Burguiuly in the cellar grew none the riper 
for the ceiitury tliat it had lain there. Nothing 
d(Ta>cd, in sliort, and nothing im])roved. Very 
dilhu'ciit nas it with iliis progressive England of 
ours during the hundred years that wtMit. by be- 
tween the spring-time of J760 and that of ISOO, 
one hundrcil years after. Noii(5 went to sleep 
in it. N othing stood st ill. All was life, ferment, 
endeavour. I’hat endeavour, it is true, may not 
always have beeu best directed. Some cobwebs 
were s])uii ; some worms were at w'ork ; some 
mi.'^iakes were committed; but, at all events, 
then* was no stagnation. En revanche, if, when 
we remember some of those errors, we cannot 
help a blush, our hearts beat wlien wo think of 
the wvuks of love and charity, the triumphs of 
science, the heroes and victories which that cen- 
tury brought, forth. We lost America, it is true ; 
bu> wc won Gibraltar, and we colonised Australia. 
AVe fought 1 he French on almost every sea and 
shore upon the map, except, thank God! our 
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owii. AVe abolished slavery in our colonics. We 
establislicd the libort.y of the press. We lit our 
great city Irom end to end with a light only second 
to that of day, Wq originated a system of coach- 
ing at twelve miles tlie hour, wiiicli was un- 
rivalled in Europe; and wc superseded it by 
casting a not wc'rlv of iron roads all over the face 
of the country, along which the traveller has 
been known t,o fly at the rate of a mile a 
minute. Truly a marvellous century! ])CThaps 
the most marvellous which the world has ever 
known, since tliat from which all our years arc 
dat('d ! 

And during the whole of this lime, the Trc- 
falden legacy was fattening at interest, assum- 
ing overgrown pi'oporlions, doubling, trebling, 
quadrupling itself over anti over and over 
again. 

Not so the Trcfaldcn family, Tlioy had in- 
creased and multiplied but scantily, according to 
the average of liuma)! kind; and had had hut- 
little opportunity of fattening, in so far as that 
term nmy be applied to the riches of the earth. 
One branch of it had bceome extinct. Of the 
other tAvo branches only three representatives 
remainctl. AA'c mnsr pause to coiisitJer how tiiese 
tilings eaim? io pass, but only for a few nionieiifs ; 
j for 01 all tii(‘ trees that Jiav(‘ ever been cultivated 
by man, the genealogical tree is the driest. It 
is one, w(j may be sure, that had no place in the 
garden of Eden. Its root is in the grave; its 
produce mere Dead Sea fruit —ajiples of dust and 
ashes. 

Tilt* ('.vliiiot braneli of tin; Treraldcns was tliat 
which began and ended in Mr.Ered. That orua- 
meut to society met his death in a tavern row 
about eighteen moutlis after the reading of the 
Avill. He had in the mean wiiile s]iciit the whole 
of his five tiiousaml pounds, ruined his tailor, and 
brought ail honest eating-house keeper to the 
verge of bankru plcy. He also died iu debt to the 
amount of seven tliousand pounds; so that, a.s 
Jl'r, Horace W'alpolc was heard to say, iu* went 
out of the world vAath credit. 

'William, tiie youngest of the brothers, after a 
cautious (‘xaminatiori of liis prospects from cver\ 
point of view, decided to carry on, ul least., a pail 
of the busine.ss. To this end, he entered iujo jiart- 
nershii) with his laie father’s managing clerk, an 
invaluable person, Avbo liad been in old Jacob’s 
confidence for more than thirty years, and, now 
that his cinploy(!r Avas dead, Avas tliought to know 
more about indigo tlian any other man in London. 
He had also a simg sum in the funds, and an only 
daugliter, Avho kept house for Jam at .Islington. 
When Mr. Will liad ascertained the precise? 
value of this young lady’s attractions, lu5 proimsed 
a second partnership, was accepted, and married 
her. The fruit of this marriage Avas a sou named 
Charles, born in 1770, who bcca,mc in time Ids 
father’s partner and successor, and in wiiosc 
hands tlic old Trcfaldcn bouse flourished bravely. 
This Cliarles, mariyiiig late in life, took to \yfu 
the second d:iught(;r of a rich East India Director, 
Avilli twelve thousand pounds for her fortune. 


She brought him four sons, the eldest of Avliom, 
Edward, born in JS15, Avas destined to indigo 
from Ids cradle. The second and tliird di(‘cl in 
cldldliood, and the youngest, named AViiliam, 
after his grandfather, Avas born in 1S22, and edu- 
cated for the law, 

TJic father of tlicsc young men died suddenly 
in 1844, just as old Jacob Trcfaldcn had died mor{‘ 
than eighty years before, .lie was succeeded in 
Basinghall-strcct liy Ids eldest son. The new 
principal Avas, lioAvcvcr, a stout, apatlictic 
baclielor of sclf-iiidulgcnf. habits, languid cir- 
culation, and indolent ])hysi(pic — a mere l^oi 
faineant, without a Alarted to guide 1dm. lie 
reigned only six years, and died of a flow of 
turtle toil]) to ilu! lieael, iu 1S50, leaving his 
affairs hopelessly involved, and his ])ooks a nn re 
collection of S)billino leaves Avldeli no accountant 
in London Avas Augur enough to decipher. AV iili 
him expired the mercantile', house of 4’relahlen : 
and Ids brotJier, tlie lawyer, now became the only 
nMnaining representative of the youngest branoi\ 
of the land I \ . 

Eor the elder brajicli avc must go back again, 
to 17b0. 

H(3ncst C:ipfaiii Jacoi), upon whom had neew 
dewolAX'd flic responsibility of perpetuating ilu? 
Trefal Jen name, look his live I housaiid poiini! ^ 
with a sigh; Avisely relimiuishi’tl all tiiougbl of 
disputing the. Avill ; sold las eomnd>sion ; emi- 
grated to a remote* corner of Switzerland ; 
bought land, and ]ic;rds, ainU a cpiaint lit lie 
niediawal cliafeaii snnuounh*d by a Avliole, forest 
of turrets, gable-i‘mls, and fantastic AAcaliu*!*- 
e.oeks ; ami eml)rae('d the patriarchal life of h:o 
I adoi)t»;tl eejuntry. Switzorlaml was at that lime 
I the most jiL'aceful, The ijcst goveriieel, ajul the 
Ie’a>t expeiisiAC s))ot in Europe. Captain Jaeol), 
with Ids five tlioimaiid poenui'-, AA^as a millhriitialri 
in the? Canttm (.irisoirs. lie was eutilied to a 
.se*at in the j)iet, if he; (diosP to take it; and a 
vole*, if he cliosc to utten* if ; and he interchanged 
solemn lialf-yt;arly civilitie's with The stifiVst old 
re;])iiblicaii aristocrats in Chur and Tliusis. Liit 
it AVe'ts not for tlsease advanlagea tliat In;, valued 
Ins ])osi(ion iu that prindtive place;. JtcloAcel 
ease*, ami llbcrly, and the open air. lie* loved 
flic simple, pa^'^toral, homely life of the people. 
He loveal to be rich enougli to help Lis j)oor(‘r 
nedglibejurs— to be able to give; the pastor a th*av 
(; assoek, or the church a new font, or the young 
riflenncu of the district a silA^r Aiatcli to slioe)t 
for, Avhcu the annual Scliutzeu fe'st came; round. 
He; coidd not linve done all this iu j!]nglaijd, 
heavily taxed and burtlicncd as England tlu‘n 
was, u])on two Inmdred and fifty pounds a year. 
So the goe)el soldier framealLis comudssion, Jiung 
up his sword to rust over the eliuing-room 
cldmuey-piece, and planted and elraineel, soAved 
and rca])cd, shot an occasional chamois, and 
settled (If)wn for life a.s a Swiss eountry gemtlcr 
man. Living thus, Avitli I be wife of Ids choice;, 
and ciijf^jdug the soe;ie*ty of a few kindly neigJi- 
bours, he bejcame the happy father of a son and 
two daughters, betAveen Avhom, at his death, he 
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divided his little lortuue, share and share alike, 
according: to Ids envn simple notions of justice 
and love. The dauf?htci*s married and set tied far 
away, ilie one iii Italy, the other on the borders 
of Germany. TJie son, who was called Henry, 
and born in 170:2, inherited his third of the 
patrimony, became a fanner, and married ;d. 
twTiity years of aG:c. }1 c. was necessarily a much 
poorer man than his father. Two-thinls of the 
best land had l)ccn sold to payoff his sisters’ 
shares in the pro])evly; but he kepi the old 
chateau (though he dw’clt in only a corner of it), 
and was none the less rcsi^ectcd In his neigli- 
bonrs. Here he liv(‘d rnigaily andiiidustriously^ 
ofleu driving his own plough, and branding his 
ow n slice]) ; and here he hrongiitup his 1 w'o sons, 
IS:L\on and Marlin, the lirst of wdiom was 'horn in 
anil the second iu 17S0. 'rheywTreall the 
fandly he reared. Other eliildren wciy* horn to 
Jiim from lime to lime, and jilaved about his 
lieartli, and gladdened the half-deserted little 
clialeau with their baby la lighter ; but tlicy all 
died in earliest infaiiey, and the violets grew' 
lliiekly over their little graves i]i tlie ehurchyard 
on the hill. 

ls(j\v IJeiiry Trefaldi'ii knew' right well that 
one of tlicse hoys, or a descendant of one of the^e 
bo^s, must inherit liie great li'gaey hy-and-hy, 
j le kmnv, loo, 1 hat it was his (Inly to tit tluan for 
thru gii:anti(^ trust as w'ell as Les poor m('an.‘- 
wonld aii(nv, and lie devoted liinn-elf to tlu* ta4 
with a love and i mirage tint nevi-r w earied. I’.i 
make them ijonest, moderati’, eliaritaiuu, mni m'I: 
denying; to leach them (theoretieni],\ ) the true 
uses of weal! li ; loinstnict theiii thoroughly in 
the, histovj' and law’s of England , ni bring them 
u]), if ])ossible, witliEiiglisii sympathies ; to k(‘ep 
their Eiiglisli accent, imri* ; to train lliem intlie 
fear of (Iml, the love of knowledge, and the desire 
of exeellenee— iliis was Henry 'rrefaldun’.s liie- 
long task, and ii(‘ fiilli’ded it nobly. 

liis boys thro’ve alike in boily and in n'’;Dl. 
They W'ere l)ot h line fellows; brave, siinnh*, ami 
tnua JVii’ither uf them wmdd lia\e t(»id a Jii* to 
save Ids life. Saxon w'as fair, as a Saxon siioiihi 
be. Martin w'a.-> dark-eyed and oliv(‘-skinned, 
like his mother. Sa.xou was the more active ami 
athletic; i\la.rtin the more studious. As Ihi'y 
gnwv older, Saxvai bei'aine an cxi'iert inountaine: r. 
ritle-shol, and chamois-hunter ; Martin deelared 
his w'ish 1.0 enter the Lutheran cinirch. So the 
(‘Ider brother stayed at home, ])loughing and 
])lauting, sowing and reaping, sliooting and lisli- 
ing, like lus fallier and grandlallier before him; 
and the younger trudged aw'ay one mmaiing w'iti; 
lus Alpenstock in his hand, and lus vrallet on 
his back, bound for (ieneva. 

Time w^ent on. Jlenry 'I’ndaklen died ; > oung 
Saxon bc'came the head of the family; and 
Alartin returned from the Tjjiivi'rsity to accept a 
curacy distant about eigjil miles from homo. 
Ly-aiul-by, the good ohl priest, who had been 
the boys’ schoolmaster long y<-avs before, also 
])assedaway; and Martin beeame pastor in his 
native place. The brothers now lived w it ji their 


mother in thii (JilapidaKjd ehaieau, filltiliin.g eaeli 
his little round of diilies, ami d(.‘.siring uofliinc 
beyond them. They were very liau]);.. That 
(juiet valley was tlieir w’orld. '1 ho.se Alps 
bounded all their desires. TJjey knew wa-- 
a great legacy acenmulating in Ihiglmifi, wm’c!) 
‘might fall to Saxon’s sliare some day, :l i..- lived 
d(-)iig enough ; but tlie lime wa.s so f:ir 
'.ami the W'hole story seemed so dim am; fak'rlo.r*. 
that unless to laingli over it together in iL' 
evening, w'hen they .sat .smokimr their lomr ])ipf 
silk; hy side under the trclliscd viii(‘.<, the 
brothers never thondit nr spoke of tlie w(‘;!li]j 
wdiieli miglit yet he t]ieir.s. ^Hius timu 

wTtil on, and old 'Maclnme Trefalden died, en ' 
I the. 1 »?ielie!nr brothers were left a]f)he in ''I.e 
; little grey chateau. Tt w: nrnv In tiur.'y 

more years the great legacy wi^uld fall flee, ami 
j w'hich of them Tiiifrht lltf'n be l.ving to inheiit 
lit? Saxon was ainady a florid Inkl-headi d 
' inouulaineer ('f forty -^f-ven ; Martin, a griw- 
j haired ]}rie.-t of fm’U-fiiir. iiat was h(> 
I a'om‘ ? 

Silting by their own warm hearth one b'iuah 
winter's evening, the two old baeheiors took 
tlu‘so (piestions into L'ravc* eonsidf'nilion. O ^ 
the table bet wec'ii llnmi lay a faded parcliinem 
j {’opy of (Ih‘ {‘ idenniM’^ last wiii and t(’>t,ariju]): . 
: It was onec 1 ])'"* ])r yv'rty of worthy Captain, 
j plaeob. Mid iiad rmuadned m the fimily ev(T since, 
'•'riiey had brfmght this mt to aid (heir iii‘!:b<n*a. 

I lions, and Inul naul thiviugh c;n’efidl\, fiom 
j beirimiiug if ( ud — w ilhuid, ])i‘r]K,y's. Iiuii-g v(‘:'y 
much the w hvw 

1 “ li would sinely 0*0 to thee, Alartir., if I died 

;h‘- • , ' ’Said ilu (‘l<ier > >0^ I'/’r. 

‘‘’riiou'lr nM die lli.^t,’' repliial t'he y')Un?,er, 
eontldeni ly. ''Th.ou'n as young. Sax, as liivn 
wert twT'iity ve.'Ts afro.’’ 

‘’Mbit in i!ii fs'-ur'^i' of nature ” 

In tin* onur--e of irdure the .''trougew st’- f;’ 
o”! Lists the w'l'aker. See how’ much 
y .'u arc' inysell'!*’ 

Saxon Tri'f’dden s]u. ok his lieaii. 

! “Tiiat's ihH lii(' said he. ‘‘ T! ' 

I M'al (umii di’* imuiey fall to ihee: I 

j think il witi'hi. it says here, * o/ fvfitl 

\ t!ir y>v;i;:rr s ;.f t,},J (hrir itV - 

j srriHhfiif'i' Mm k 1 lia! — ‘ lli(‘ youmrer braiiel’Cs,' 
Martin. 1 ’hou'rt m( a yonngi'r branch. Thon'r 
of the I'lder branch." 

“Ay, brolaer, lull what runs before ? Go haek 
a hue. and iliou'lt .‘•-'e it says ‘ /e ///VvV ZW./ 
■voof'' of thr SUP if m}! rj irsf Now, tliouh't 
i In* eldest .^on of the ehh^sl sou, and I am not 
ihy din'ct. male. luxr. i am only thy younger 
brother.” 

“'bhat's true.'’ replied Saxon. ‘Ml .-ivrn.s {o 
re:.d. Ixtth ways.” 

“All law m.'iltei’s sef'in to read both way^, 

1 Sax," -aid the priest ; “and are imemledi to read 
j both way'^, ’li', my Ix'lief, for die eonfiision oftiic 
■ w vK-ld. .Hut w hy puzzle oursei\ e-i about die will 
ja./all? W’e eaii only understand the ])lain iaei 
! 11’ I non art thediruet heir, and that the fonune 
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must be thine, thirty years hence, if thou’rt alive 
to claim it.” 

Saxon shrugged his broad shoulders, and lit 
his pipe with a fragment of blazing pine-wood 
picked from the fire. 

“Pishl at seventy-seven years of age, if\ am 
alive !” he exclaimed. “ Of what good would it 
be to me ?” 

Martin made no reply, and they were both 
silent for several minutes. Then the pastor stoic 
a furtive glance at his brother, coughed, stared 
steadily at the fire, and said, 

“ There is but one course for it, Sax. Thou 
must marry.” 

“'Marry !” echoed the stout farmer, all aghast. 

The pastor nodded. 

“Marry? At my time of life? At fortj"- 

sev No, thank you, brother. Not if 1 know 

it.” 

“Our poor father ahvays desired it,” said 
ilartiu. 

Saxon took no notice. 

“And it is in some sense fliy duty to provide 
an lieir to this fortune whicli ” 

“The fcHunc be 1 beg thy pardon, Mar- 

tin; but what can it matter to tliee or me 
what becomes of the fortune after \v(^ arc 
both dead and gone? It would go to found 
charities, and do good somehow and somewluu’e. 
"Twould be in better hands than mine, 111 en- 
gage.” 

“ I am not so sure of that,” replied the pastor. 
“ Public charities do not always do as much good 
as private ones, l}(i.sidcs, 1 should like to think 
that a portion of tlial great sum might be devoted 
hereafter to the benefit of our poor brethren in 
Switzerland, I should like to think that by-jind- 
by there might be a good road made Ixiiweeii 
Tamins and Plims ; and that the poor herdsmen 
ai Altlclden might i\ave a chapel of their own, 
instead of toiling hither eight long miles every 
Sabbath ; and that a bridge might be built over 
tlie ilinter ivliiiie down by Orlenstcin, wlicn' 
])oor Riitli's cliildren wcj’o drowned last winter 
wd)eu crossing by tlie ferry.” 

Saxon smoked on in .silence. 

“Ail this might, be. done, aiui more,” added the 
]).Lstor, “ if tiiou wouldst marry, and bring up a 
sou to inherit the fortune.” 

Humph !” f^aculalcd the, farmer, looking 
very grim. 

“ Resides,” said Martin, timidly, “wcw'anta 
woman in the liouse.” 

“What for?” growled Saxon. 

“ To keep us tidy and civilised,” rejlicd the 
pastor. “Things were very difiereut, Sax, 
when our dear mother was with us. The house 
docs not look like the same place.” 

“ There’s old Lbtscb,” muttered Saxon. “ He 
docs as well as any woman. He cooks, makes 
bread ” 

“ Cooks ?” remonstrated the younger brother. 
“Why, the kid, to-day was nearly ravr, and the 
muttca yesterday w'as baked to a cinder.” 

Tlie honest fanner stroked bis beard, and 


sighed, lie could not contradict that stubboni 
statement. Martin saw his advantage, and 
followed it up. 

“There is but one remedy,” he said, “and that 
a plain one. As 1 told thee, before, Sax, thou 
must marry. ’Tis thy duty.” 

“Whom can I marry?” faltered Saxon, 
dolefully. 

“ Weil, Pve thought of that, too,” rejoined 
the pastor, in an encouraging lone. “There’s 
the eldest daughter of our neighbour Cliiuss. 

She is a good, prudent, liousewifely maiden, and 
would suit thee exactly.” 

The cld(?r brotlier made a wry face. 

“She’s thirty-five, if she’s an hour,” said he, 
“and no beauty.” 

“Brother Saxon,” replied the pastor, “lam 
ashamed of thee. Wliut docs a sensible man of 
seven-and-forty want of youth and beauty in a | 
wife? Besides, Marie Clauss is only tlurty- i 
two. I made particular inciuiry about her age | 
this morning.” | 

“ Why not marry her yourself, M artin ?” ; 

said t iie farmer, “ J’ju sure that would do quite I 
as well.” I 

“Aly dear Saxon, only look again at the will, j 
and observe that it is the direct heir male of j 

the eldest son of the eltlest son ” | 

Saxon Trefaldcn pitched his pi])e into the lire, ; 
and sprang to his feet with an exclamation that 
sounded very like an oath. 

“Enough, brother, enough!” he iuleiTupicd. 

“ Say lu) more — put the will away — I’ll go down 
to the Bergthal to-morrow, and ask her.” | 

And so Saxon Trcfaldcu put on his Sunday j 
coat the following morning, and went forth like i 
a lamb to the sacrifice. ' 

Perhaps she’ll refu.sc me,” thought he, as he | 
knocked at Farmer Claiiss’s door, and caught a . 
glim]>sc of t])c fair Marie at an npj>cr case- ! 
meni . i 

Uut iliat inexorable virgin did nothing of the 
Lind. ! 

Slic married liim. i 

IneiT wore no ill-cooked dinners after That i 

happy cvcjit had taken place, i'hc old Jiousc i 

became a m:irv(i of cleaiiliucbs, and tlu; bride j 

proved herself a very Phamix of iwudimcc and I 

housewifery. She reformed everything — iu- 
eliiding ihe liai)less brothers lhcmselvi‘s. Slic 
imuished their pipes, condemned old Carlo to his 
kennel, made stringent by-law's on tlie subject j 

of boots, changed the liour of every meal, and, 
in short, made them both miserable. Worst of 
all, she w^as eliikllcss. This was their bitterest 
disappointment. They had given up their ])ipe.s, 
tlieir peace, and their liberty, for nothing. Poor 
Martin always looked very guilty if any allusi(ni 
happened to be made to tliis subject. 

Matters went on thus for seven years, and 
then, to the ainazeinciit of the village, and tiie 
delight of tlie brothers, Madame M arie made her 
husband the liappy failier of a line boy. Such a 
glorious baby was never seen. lie had lair hair 
iuid blue eyes, and his father’s nose ; and they 
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j christened him Saxon ; and the bells were runs; ; 

I and the heir to the great fortune was born at 
! last! 

i KESrECTING THE SDN. 

! Ho\vi2V£r clear the sun may liavc been at 
I noonday for aejes past, his nature and constitu- 
tion arc not even yet altof^ether clear to us. 
What is he? How far off from us? Where 
does he come from ? Whither is he j 2 ;oin"? are 
uestions wliich still await a definite answer, 
’he sun is a statement \vitli a very broad 
! margin. 

j j Jjis distance, whicli our school-books take for 
'i (granted to be exactly ninety-five millions of 
■’ miles, is open to a liltle correction of one mil- 
,1 lion of miles, more or less. Our present means 
I of measurement do not enable ns to attain 

I greater yuecision; but in eii^liiccn luiudrcd and 

ii seventy-four shall have more accurate infor- 

II matioii. The transit of V(‘nus across the suu^s 
'I disk, which will take place in the course of that 
i I year, will afford an o])]>ortanity of confirmin<; or 
•I correct ins: the figures tliat now tell ns how far 

I it is from our family mansion to the sun. 

‘ I'lie sun is enormous. His volume is not 
II ouite one and a half million times that of the 
' I eartii. His density, on tlie other hand, is com- 
paratively iiicondderaljlc, bei”g not hall as 
•j mucii again as lliat of water; whereas Venus/ 
tlic Earth, and Mars, are from five to six limes 
'■ as dense as water. Saturn, the lightest of all 
i the known planets, is only threc-(juarters as 
j: heavy as water. r/onsequentl\ , were he to fall 
into an ocean like ours, h(‘ would final, rings 
' and all, like an enormous ball of cork. Tne 
small weigi\t of tlic sun, in ])ro})ortiou to his 
size, is a fact. 1o he carefully noted, lie re- 
volves on his axis in twenty-five and a half of 
our days; that sjjace of time, therefore, is the, 

; ' lengtii ui /tin day, il’ we eaii say that he has a(ia\ . 

I AjkI where is ho going to? "Jhe sun, wiMi 
liis whole family of jdaiie.ts and salellitcs, is said 
■ I to be drifting, slowly but surely, in tin' direetion 
i of Die constellation Hercules. About his yiace. 

' ; the h'avned difler. According to Argclaiulcr’s 
I observations, 1)0 travels twice as fast as the 
•: earth in licr orbif. Otlicr authorities give him 
i ]<‘ss velocity, staling tljat while the earth spins 
I along at the rate of in^arly twenty miles per 
I! second, the sun pursues his travels through 
space at only live miles ])er second. Morc- 
I ov(U', the consti'llation Hercules i.s a very vague 
j>ort for us all to he bound to. We are any- 
, I 1 hing but sure that itself is a iixl ure. Hercules 
II may be coming to meet us, quite as rapidly as 
;| wc arc advancing to shake hands with him.’ It 
: has been shrewdly asked, whe.t hcr our sun is not 

I a satellite sun, revolving round a central sun of 
1 w'hoso cxisicrico wc jirc not yet cognisant. 

I Stellar {istronomy ofters numerous examples of 
I stars performing their revolutions round other 
I stars which serve as their centre of mot ion. 

! Wliere docs ho come from ? and what is he ? 
j ar(‘ two very closely connected qucstion.s. Jtc- 


spectin^ the second, we are assured of one thing 
— ^tliat it is the sun who gives life to all the 
worlds around him, and who resembles none of 
them; who, for the planets and the creatures 
which dwell on them, is the principle of motion, 
the sourceof warmth, the radiatorot heat, perhaps 
even the grand reservoir of ambient electricity. 

from tiu; remotest antiquity, tln^ sun 1ms 
been considered a fire; but many have been the 
disputes to determine whctlicr that fire is pure i 
or gross, a self-sustaining fire, or one wliich needs I 
aliment; a perpetual fire, or one which may 
go out. Anaxagoras regarded the sun as a , 
burning stone or a red hot iron; and he was j 
condemned to death by the clever Atlienians j 
(which sentence was commuted to exile by j 
f ericles) for holding that the sun w'as as big as j 
tlie Telopomiesus ! Some moralists iiave sup- • 
posed tlie sun-tire to be the place of torment for ! : 
the wickiul. Kircber made out tlie sun to be [ 
composed of the densest matter in the universi* i ! 
— we now know tlui cont rary to be the truth — and j 
t hat its mass formed aii immense globe of nioUcu i ' 
metal. It was also taken to be melted gold in 
a constant state of ebullition. Huygens held ' 
the sun to consist of incandescent matter, but '' 
he felt uncertain whether that matter were solid - 
or liquid. Newton believed the sun to he a 
solid opaque mass constantly emitting light and ' 
heal from the mouths of innumerable volea!ioe.s. ' 
As a consiquencc, it might (inalJy be OAh tusted i 
and become e.\ I ill el. I 

Wilson, Arago, and 1 he Ilerschels held t hat the j | 
sun itself is not lire, but a black solid ball, en- ' 
closed ill a I'hoiospluTC or luminous atmosphere | , 
— several atmospheres, in fact, one within the j 
other — exact’;, as the yolk of an egg i.s sur- 
ronnded by t he wliite, or t lie apple of a dumpling i 
I by the crust. Sir John llerscliel has even ])eopled | ' 

I it with inhabitants, whose natural history will j 
I one day amuse our great-grandchildren. " I , 

Fonteiicllc had gravely stated the reasons | 
why the. sun has no inhabitants; which lie | 
regrets as a great pity, for, as he sav.^ there ! 
is only one spot in the solar system where its 
study w'ould be perfi'cHy simple and easy ; and | 

just "at Unit spot there is nobody living. All | 
tilings considereil, he adds, if llie sun be in- * 
habited, ii can only be by blind people. 

I We might suppose that the solar salamander- [ 
’men, with their knowledge of tiu’ diilereuee ; 
bctwTcn frying-pans and fires, must l»e more 
than a match for the gentlemaii who used to ; 
retire into a heated oven during his sulky 
moments; but AVilliam Ilcrschel insists ini the * 
probability of the sun’s nucleus enjoying quite 1 
a temperate climat e, in spit c of the im'auiiescencc i 
of the upper atmosphere. Its inhabit ants 
would be protected from the insuib raliie light 
and heat, by the dense interior strat um of clouds, | 
wliich is endowed wdlh very considerable re- | 
tlectivc power. The phciioinenou of life might 
be manifested there, as it is on the surface of r 
our globe; although, in all likelihood, it is j 
aitfnittcd, under very different forms and eon- I 
ditioiis. ! 

for this agreeabie and bcnevolenr theory, ‘i 


I 
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the spots on the snn are answerable. They 
were first seen by the Jesuit Sclieiner in lOU, 
who showed them to his confidential pupils, 
but dared not make his discovery public. 
Having fully satisfied himself of their existence, 
he consulted the Provincial of his Order, wlio 
thus expressed his incredulity : ‘‘ 1 have several 
times read my Aristotle from beginning to end, 
and I can assure you he mentions notliing of 
the kind. Go, my son, and make your mind 
easy. Yon may be certain that wliat you take 
for spots on the sun are only defects in your 
glasses or your eyes.” 

The first fruits of the liiseovcry of the snots 
was the determination of the sun’s period of 
revolution on his axis. Sclieiner’s observation 
having been confirmed by Galileo, he at length 
plucked up sufficient courage to amiouiice it to 
T,lie world in a book entitled Rosa Xlrsina. 

The spots on the sun are irregularly scattered 
about the regions adjacent t o his equator. Near 
the poles, no trace of theui 'is distinguishable. 
They are constantly varying inform, and appear 
in lesser or greater number, according to the 
years. Their apparition even manifests a cer- 
j tain degree of periodicity, and there tTOuld 

t seem to be a close connexion between their pro- 

J duction and certain terrestrial meteorological 
' j)!ieuomeua. 

; Tlie portion of the solar disk which is free 
j from spots is far from shining tvitli equal bright- : 
i ness. The ground is lightly carpeted with a 
multitude of little black sjiecks in a slate of 
: continual change. When a spot is observed 
: with a high magnifying power, it is generally 
found to have a dark nucleus, almost black, 
suiTounded by a gi’eyisli band, called the 
penumbra, and then, round the ))euuinbra, by 
bands more brilliant than the rest of the sur- 
face, and supposed by Sir John Ilcrschel to be 
il»e tops of immense waves which arc symptoms 
of tlie violent agitation going on in the upper i 
regions of the sun’s atmosj)here. The dinmn- 
sions of the spots are sometimes enormous, 
their mouth being more than wide enough to 
swallow the earth whole, without biting it. 
Tlie earth’s diameter is only eight Ihouisand 
miles ; and Herschel measured a spo:' whose 
orifice was foi*ty-two thousand five hundred 
miles across. 

It w'as not enough to discover the spots; 
they had to be accounted for. Successive as- 
tronomers did their best ; and, at last, Arago 
and the Herscluds presented us with a com- 
plete theory. Every spot, they say, is a hole 
which penetrates from the outmost liniits down 
to the very surface of the sun. The black 
nucleus wc behold is the sun’s soil or ground ; 
the penumbra is a stratum of opaque and rc- 
ilecting clouds; the brilliant bauds constitute 
a superficial, incandesc(;nt, and very luminous 
atinosphorcj. With this set of atmo.'jpheres 
disposed one over the other, one acting as a 
screeu, the other as an illuminator, and the 
dark dense mass of the sun at the bottom of all, 
the appearances of Uie spots aie logically ex- 
plained. Hut hovrever iugeiiiotis the hypotiiesis. 


some people think it too complicated to be 
true. The sun, they believe, is something 
simpler than that. . 

Nevertheless, the wdiole of the machinery by 
which the solar phaniasmagoria is accompUslied, 
is on a scale worthy of the star in which it is sup- 
posed to act. It is truly gorgijous and magni- 
ficent. Admit a score *ot' active volcanoes — 
twenty score, a hundred score, or more, if needs 
be. Their combined eruptions cannot fail to 
rend the concentric atmospheres from top to 
bottom, and to produce more or less consider- 
able holes. The inhabitant of tbe earth, peep- 
ing through his telescope, wfill behold through 
those cavities the dark ground of the sun, 
which is the nucleus of tlie spot ; the penum- 
bra, which is the stratum of lieat^Tsisting 
clouds; and then the bright faculce, whicb are 
tempest-waves of light in t he photosphere. By 
making the eruptions tear the solar atmospheres 
in this \vay or that, you may account for every 
possible ajipcarance." The distinguished names 
of the authors of this system forced it upon 
the learned world in spite of the world’s incre- 
dulity. People are getting used to it now, and 
yield it the assent of ousiom, if not of convic- 
tion. Still, in astronomy, as well as in religion, 

* fhere exist certain sceptical Zulus who do not 
implicitly take for granted everything tliey 
read or hear. 

M. Fa,\c, an able French astronomer, in tw^o 
remarkable Memoircs, has collected fresh facts 
which deserve attention. A brief summary of 
their purport has bc(*n given by M. de Parvillc, 
in the Constitutionnel newspaper. Our readers 
may perhaps remember our recent mention of 
Spectral Analysis.* By dissecting light, Mc.s- 
sieurs Bunsen and Kirchhoff discovered the 
means of ascertaining the substances contained 
in the source of that light. Brilliant and charac- 
teristic stripes, appearing in the prismatic spec- 
trum, announced the presence of such and such 
metals. Each metal gives its own proper stripe, 
about which there is no mistake. This happens 
in the case of flame. 

But if, behind the flame, there be placed a 
solid luminous source, like the electric light, for 
instance, the brilliant and coloured stripe wliich 
tbe metal gave is immediately replaced by a 
black stripe occupying exactly the same posi- 
tion. 

Now, the spectrum of the sun’s liglit is literally 
riddled and cut up by black stripes, whose sig- 
nification was a puzzle, until the above experi- 
ment taught that each black stripe betrayed the 
presence of a metal. Nothing, therefore, a}>- 
jieared more simple than, by consulting this 
natural register, to find out what metals are 
contained in the sun. Pursuing this singular 
method with great practical minuteness of re- 
search, Kirclihofif detected the following metals 
in tlie solar atmosphere ; Sodium (the base of 
soda), calcium (the base of lime), magnesium (of 
magnesia), baryu'm, iron, chrome, nickel, copper, 


^ See riiotological Facts, chapter i., No. 307, 
p, 140. 
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eine, stroDtiun^ cadmium^ and cobalt. There 
appears to be no trace of gold, silver, mercury, 
alummium (the base of clay), tin, lead, antimony, 
nor arsenic. 

But this discovery is immediately followed by 
a most important corollary. J?or black stripes 
to show themselves in tlie solar spectrum, there 
are required, first, a burning gas containing 
metallic vapours; and, secondly, behind the 
lighted gas, a non-gascous body in a state of 
ignition. As a natural consequence, the sun, 
according to M. Kirchhoff, can be no ot.licr than 
a solid or liquid incandescent globe, enveloped 
in an atmosphere of very dense va])C)urs. 

This conclusion is, however, open to a very 
serious objection. If the sun be solid, or even 
only liquid, the cause of his spots can exist only 
in his atmospliere ; they must be merely super- 
ficial, flat. M. Kirchhoff has therefore revived 
Galileo’s notion of liie formation of opaque clouds 
ill the solar atmosphere. 

But, on the other hand, the best observations 
show unmistakably that the sjiots on the sun are 
real cavities. Brom stereoscopic views a clear 
idea is formed of the central hollow presented by 
each spot. It is impossible, supposing them 
superficial, to explain the striking and variable 
appearances presented by the solar spots. In 
tliis jiarticular, the new theory accords ill with 
observation. 

M. Faye reconciles the diffit ulty by recalling 
to mind Arago’s famous exjieriinent on tlie polar- 
isation of solar light, by which he proved that 
tliat light must e muiiate from a gaseous medium. 
On tlie other hand, Messieurs Bunsen and 
Kirchholl* make the sun’s light jiroceed from a 
liquid or solid iucaudcsccnt nucleus. JNl. Faye 
gives a uovel interpretation of the two experi- 
ments wdiich causes the dillicully to disa])f>car, 
thus: For Arago, the solar light emanates from 
an incaudcsceiit gas ; while Kirchhoff holds 
that, behind tjie gas, there exists a solid source 
of light. M. Faye makes them agree, by observ- 
ing that, doubtless, solid incandescent particles, 
vsuspended in a gaseous mcilium, act in the same 
way as a solid source of light, and so ])roduce 
the black bands. Suppose the sun to be still in 
a gaseous state, and suppose solid particles of 
Inatter to be held in suspension in the gas, and 
the two contradiclory experiments nillmutuidly 
support cacli oihei'. Tlie sun, tliercibre, is not 
solid, nor even liquid, but gaseous ; which quite 
accords with his feeble mean density, already 
referred to. The comets have be,cn called 
“ visible nothings the sun is a very visible and 
sensible “ not much.” 

There is nothing, continues M. Faye, to dis- 
tinguish qur sun irom the multitudinous stars 
wdiioli shine in tlie firmament. Astronomers 
readily admit that ilie sun is a star of middling 
magnitude, emitting light which is nearly white, 
witli a very slightly marked character of 
periodical variability. We are therefore in the 
]n*esenceof a phenomenon which is undoubtedly 
of great importance to ns, but which is at the 
same time extremely common in the stellar uni- 
verse, Starting, therefore, with the simplest and 
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most general idea, and the one most applicable to 
tine aggregate of stars, we have tlie successive 
union of matter in vast masses, under the em« 
pire of attraction, out of the materials priini* 
lively disseminated throughout space. 

The star is in the state of a nebula ; but at 
length a cooling takes place at the surface : the 
disunited elements gradually acquire the ])ower 
of approaching each other, and chemical afiini- 
ties are developed. The particles thus formed, 
acted on by gravity, will descend towards the 
lower strata, where, meeting with tlie tempera- 
ture of dissociation, they will be sent up again 
as masses of gas. There are thus produced 
vertical movements of reciprocal exchange, 
which incessantly renew the emission of heat 
and light. At the outer circumference will be 
formed the apparent limit of the sun. The 
vertical currents wliicli agitate the mass easily 
explain the appearances of the spots. Wlier- 
ever the ascending currents find an outlet, they 
open a sort of vista into the interior, which 
appears to the eye comparatively black, in con- 
sequence of its lower radiating power. Father 
Secchi ascertained, by means of thernio-electric 
measuremrnts, that the central portion of the 
spots on the sun is less hot than tiie superficial 
region. 

it would appear then, if il. Faye’s views be 
correct, that a star passc?s iiirough several per- 
fectly distinct phases. The first is tlic nebuious 
condition, in uliich our sun no longer remains. 
In the second phase, the outer strata arc suffi- 
ciently cooled to allows the play of certain 
molecular afiinities to be possible. Tiiere is 
then formed a sort ofi^superficial laboratory, 
which determines the apjiarcnt outline of the 
star. The emission of light and heat is con- 
siderable, and is maintained at the expense of 
the entire mass by the action of ascending and 
descending currents which are established be- 
tween the deep strata and the surface. This 
phase lasts for an immense lapse of time, and 
presents great fixity in its phenomena. Our 
sun is now passing through tliis very phase. 
The vertical currents in his mass suffice to ac- 
count for every appearance hitherto observed. 

The third phase arrives when, in consei|uence 
of cooling, the vertical movements begin to 
slacken ; wlicn, the entire mass gradually con- 
Iracting, the luminous surface little by little 
acquires a liquid, a pasty, and finally a solid 
consistence. From this condition, the sun is 
still far distant. By continued cooling, at last 
come the phenomena of definitive extinction. 
Although the interior may be incaudescent, the 
exterior is covered with au opaque, cool, and 
habitable crust. This is the geologicid phase. 

Examples are recorded in history. The 
seventh star of the Pleiades, after Languishing 
for centuries, went out at the fall of Troy. 
Hevelius, a celebrated German astronomer, 
mentions five stars whose expiring rays he liad 
the glory and sorrow to catch indiis telescope, 
ll^rschcl, after ascertaining the disappearance 
of a notable number of stars, by tlio comparison 
of ancient w'ith recent catalogues, had also the 



honour of bei^j^ present utu star’s last moments, 
and of reffisiwttg its decease. It waa the fiftieth 
of Henmlefi. For some time past he had ob« 
serrsd it growing paler; it then turned red; and 
after fliehering some dozen yearSf it yielded up 
its {Old disappeai*ed for ever in the shades 
of night. The 24th of Mai'ch, 1791, was the 
date on whicli the great astronomer entered this 
remarkable phenomenon in his journal. 

The eartli and the moon, we are told, offer 
examples of this successive evolution. Evi- 
dently, the earth was once a veritable sun for 
the moon. The moon, whose mass is very much 
smaller, was naturally the first to cool. Theu 
the earth, in her turn, after passing through the 
very same phases as our actual sun, at last ac- 
quired a crust and became entirely solid at the 
surface. After a fresh considerable lapse of 
time, organic life became manifested. The same 
transitions have been passed through by the 
I moon, only much more rapidly. 

It is probable that life was developed in the 
I moon w'lien it liad scarcely yet appeared on 

j earth. We are informed that the moon repre- 

i sents llie earth’s future, tlic sun lier past. Wo 

i are behindhand with our satellite, and very much 

! in advance of our sun. And thus, worlds liave 

I their distinct ages and their corresponding con- 
i' ditions of life. Each star passes through its 

I successive transformations in the eternal bar- 

I mony of the universe. 

j TIMKINS’S TESTIMONIALS. 

j WiTHOTJX bempt cxiwslly a fatalist, I am in- 
! dined to believe that certain men are born to a 
I certain fate, the tendency to wdiicii they cannot 
I help, because it is inherent in their nature, just 
j as the inclination of the mariucr’s needle is to- 
I wards the pole. 1 don’t think that the destinies 
1 of a/l mankind are ruled in this way, but that 
! there arc certain special people of a particular 
j kind of whom fortune takes the sole direction, 
j giving them no voice whatever in their own 
i affairs. These people are launched upon the 
j sea of' life with their sails set and their rudder 
j lashed up for a fixed course ; and off they go 
before the gale, without the will or the power 
} to alter their j)atli. If the nidder be (ixed to 
! steer them through calm waters into peaceful 
J havens, iliither they will co : if set to run tliem 
I upon rocks and shoals, they arc as inevitably 
1 driven to their destruction. ' 

j The kind of people who arc thus handed over, 
bound liand and foot, to tlieir destiny, arc those 
j persons — with whom wc arc all acquainted — 

! who make theniBcIvcs ponspiouous in society by 
uniform prosperity or adversity, both apparently 
unmerited. There is Jones. How that feeble- 
minded individual, with a brain no larger than a 
walnut, contrives to make five thousand a year, 
i is a perpetual marvel to all wlio know liini — to 
i be an idiot ! .There is Smith. He is equally a 
plien^menom; because, with a large share \f 
luiiuiml ability, he is unable, even under the 
most;|avourablo circumstances, to earn a pound 


' a wedc. Everything which he puts his hand to ' 
&ils; every bud of promise withers at liis touch. { 

Whereas tne stupid Jones makes trees grow out 
of the arid sand, and turns mud and rubhisfa into 
gold! 

lu many cases, no doubt, the success of the 
one and the failure of the other are easily to 
be accounted for. Jones, though stupid, is a 
steady going plodder ; Smith, thougli clever, has 
a too vaulting ambition, which constantly lands 
him on the other side. But there ai^e instances 
where their success or failure canuot be traced j, 

to any known cause whatever. There is a kind ' 

of man who succeeds spite of every disquali- j 

fication for his work, and there is another Kind : 

of man who fails in the face of the most bril- ! 

liant talents and the most splendid opportuni- | 

ties. I 

1 believe that fortune has magnetised these i 

people, and that the one turns to ihe good pole ! 

and ihe other to the bad pole, by the force of ! 

an attraction which they canuot resist, and 
which lies outside the scope of their control. ; 

We are all acquainted with fatuously fortu- ; 

nate persons ^flio are always “coming into j 

money.” They toil not, neither do they spin; 
yet they are constantly renewing their splendour 
with iiie means of deceased relatives. The 
brother who goes to the Indies, makes a fortune 
and dies intestate, leaving his rupees io be 
fortuitously inherited by tW next of kin, pa- 
liently waiting on Providenc6 in England, docs 
not so much fulfil liis own destiny as the destiny ; 

of his next of kin. He is but a worm wiio | 

spins the silken robe for another, and, when he ! 

has fulfilled his mission, dies. There is ihe old 
maiden aunt, who lives a life of toil and self- 
sacrifice, only to complete her destiny, when 
she leaves her little savings to her nephew, 
Fortunatus. There arc relatives and distant 
connexions who Mould see Fortunatus hanged 
before they w'ould leave him a penny. Yet 
Fortunatus comes in for their real and personal 
estate, spite of all attempts to cut him off with- j 
out a skilling. He has iio need to plot and 
conspire and forge documents. Happy circum- 
stances save him the trouble. He lies lazily 
on his back under the tree of fortune, and tlie 
fruit wiien fully ripe drops into his open* 
mouth. 

Let me also instance the lucky individual 
who always manages, without any design or a 
forethought, to take the long lease of a house, 
wliose site is destined to be required for a rail- 
way. Compensation pursues him cverywiiere. 

If he were to settle on the top of a hill, it 
would come up to him by means of a viaduct; 
if lie were to pitch his tent in a deep valley, it 
would burrow through the bowels of the earth, 
to lay its golden treasures at his feet. Let an- 
other person be never so cunning in selecting a 
location, and, when he has calculated the 
ebandes to a certainty, compensation will pass 
him by by a yard’s breadth. This latter class 
is as fatuously unlucky as the other is lucky. 

I am reminded •of my old friend Muddleton, 
who always contrives to be in the train whicli 
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runs over the embankment, in the steam^boat 
wliicti blows up, in the cab which breaks down, 
and a depositor in the bank which stops pay- 
ment. 

And now X come to Timkins and his 
Tedlimonials. 

Fortune has various ways of showing her 
fa? ours. Site has all sorts of prizes in her lucky 
bag. Timkins draws Testimonials. He is 
magnetised for that sort of thing. • Whenever 
they come within the sphere of his influence, 
silver cups, and tea-services, and candelabra 
with suitable inscriptions, fly to him, like tin 
tacks to a magnet. Not that Timkins deserves 
tliesc things. On the contrary, a more undeserv- 
ing person than Timkins does not exist. 1 
have been acquainted with Timkins now for 
twenty years, and 1 know him to be a man 
utterly mcapable of efficiently performing any 
function whatever. I have so poor an opinion of 
his intelligence and his honesty, that I wo\ild 
not trust him to post a letter for me. If 1 were 
to give him a letter, and a penny, and say, 
'‘Timkins, oblige me, as you go along, Cy 
putting a stamp on this letter, aua posting it for 
ihe country,’’ I sliould fully expect Timkins to 
put the letter in his pocket,' and forget all about 
it, and spend the penny in nuts ! Audi siiuuld 
not be disaiipointed. Did you ever know a 
man wlio bought pennyworths of nuts, and 
cracked them with his teeth, r.r.d ate them as 
lie went along the streets, who wasn’t one of 
Nature’s supernumeraries ? In the great Drama 
of Life he can scarcely be trusted to carry a 
banner. 

Tlic cliief distinction of Timkins is that he 
1 has, during his career, mismanaged everything 
i he lias taken in hand so entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of his employers, as, on every occasion, 
wdien he has been dismissed from his office, to 
i receive at their hands a testimonial expressive 
j of high regard and esteem. 

I Twenty years ago, when a new bank was 
' started, and a new manager was required, the 
directors with one voice mentioned Timkins as 
ihe man for the post. Timkins was installed, 
and the shareholders were congratulated. At 
the end of two years the accounts were found 
to be in a state of hopeless confusion ; and a 
reckless system of making advances without 
adequate security had reduced the concern to 
the verge of bankruptcy. lu Timkins’s private 
drawer were found oills for many thousands of 
pounds which had never been presented, and a 
heap of nutshells ! Wliat did the directors do ? 
Why, at their very next meeting, they said with 
one voice, ‘‘ Timkins must liave a testimonial.” 
And on dispensing with his services, tJie 
directors presented Timkins mih a silver tca- 
scrvicc, duly inscribed with his name, and a 
gratifying allusion to bis eminent services. 

When it was bruited abroad that Timkins 
had received a testimonial, and was “ at liberty,” 
there wm immediately a hot , competition to 
secure him for other large concerns. Directors 
and shareholders tumbled over each other in 
the street in their mad race to got hold of the 
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eminent Timkins and engage him on the spot. I 
A gentleman interested in a building society ] 
was the lucky individual who won the race, and [ 
found Timkins quie% waiting on Providence 
and cracking nuts. Timkins was carried off in 
triumph; and immediately thrust into the secre- 
tarial chair of the Every-Man-his-own-Laudlord 
Building, and Safe-as-the-Bank Investment, So- 
ciety. Guided by the sagacity, and acting on 
the advice of, Timkins, the society purchased 
a marsh and (with due regard to economy, dis- 
pensing with drainage) built houses upon it. 

In due lime the houses were allotted, and at ; 
ilie end of two years all the occupants, save ! 
one who had a preternatural constitution, died 
of ague ! . | 

Timkins was immediately invited to a com- 
plimentary dinner, and after the cloth was 
drawn his health was proposed, and the surviv- 
ing members of the society begged his accept- 
ance of a silver urn as a small token of ihe high i 

esteem in which they held him as a man and I 

the manager of their affairs. When the urn, j 

which, during the feast, had remained a corpse- i 

like mystery under a white sheet, was gently | 

unveiled, Timkins said he was completely taken 
by surprise, which was no affectation, but the | 

real trutli, for it had never entered Timkins’s j 

mind to conceive that he had merited a testi- \ 

monial ; nor had he any share in promoting it. J 

When the society was^ eventuallj^ wound up, \ 

and the funds were divided, as far as they i 

would go (which was not far), Timkins received j 

another testimonial from his clicnt.s in the shape | 

of a portrait, in oil, of himself, his right hand 
grasping a scroll (probably the title-deeds of the 
houses on ihe marsh), and his left resting upon 
the works of Adam Smith in one vol,, iktered 
large on tlie back. ! 

When Timkins conferred further lustre upon | 
himself by becoming bankrupt and giving up 
forty-eight pounds and his household effects to 
his creditors, the commissioner complimented 
him on his honourable conduct, allowed him 
five pounds a week out of the estate pending 
adjudication, and eventaall}^ there being no 
opposition, gave him a first-class certificate. 

On leaving the court without a stain on his 
character, Timkins was shaken by the hand and 
congratulated by all liis creditors, who, before 
the week was. out, returned to liim the house- 
hold effects and testimonials vrliich he liad so 
lionourably given up, accompanied by an address [ 
on vellum liighly laudatory of his integrity, and | 
wishing him all prosperity in tlie future. I 

It was never my good fortune to have any per- 
sonal dealings with Timkins until this ana- ! 
picious epoch of his career. It happened how- j 
ever, at this time, that our Benevolent Society, 1 . 
with which w^as combined a Philosophical Insti- ! 
tute, wanted a secretary. .Whom shall we get 
to take charge of our affairs ? was the nio- 
'uentous question which agitated tlie committee- 
meeting of our society, when a member, laving 
dofirui the evening paper in which he had been 
reading an account of Timkins’s bankruptcy, 
solved the proiilem by mentioning the magic 
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name of Timkins. Bj ’what process of reasoning 
we arrived at the resolution, nem. con., that 
Timkins was the man for our money, I am 
wholly unable to say ; but certain it is, that wc 
did come to tliat resolution, and Tiinkins was 
appointed. It may have been tliat, overlooking 
the main circumstance of the case, viz. bank- 
ruptcy, we were entirely carried away by the 
compuments paid to Timkins by the commis- 
sioner, and tile gratifying fact that, thoifgh 
Timkins had not paid anything worth mention- 
ing to his creditors, he nevertheless had left the 
court without a stain on his chamcier. 

Timkins proved to be the man for our money, 
as we anticipated. Our former secretai*y had 
enforced the rules of the society with so much 
strictness and so little discretion, that many 
members were compelled to resign, while others 
formed themselves into a league to resist what 
was stigmatised as the sharp practice of the 
management. Under the nulder sway of 
Timkins, all cause of discord disappeared. No 
one forfeited his membership, there was no 
complaint of a harsh enforcement of the rules, 
and all went pleasant with us— until the jSrst 
audit. 

The two auditors, when they came forth from 
the back office, where they had beem closeted 
with Timkins for five hours, examining vouchers 
and balancing the accounts — the two auditors, 
1 say, when fhey presented themselves in the 
committcc-room, appeared to be radiant with 
satisfaction. What it was that caused them so 
much inward joy we were duly informed when 
the accounts had been passed — the total at the 
bottom of the credit side was precisely the 
same as that at the bottom of the debit side, so 
it was all right — and a vote of thanks had been 
passed to Timkins by acclamation. 

When Tiinkins, flushed with honest pride, had 
retired to his domestic licarth, there to share 
his gratified feelings with the partner of his 
bosom, the auditors, unable to wi( liliold the joyful 
tidings any longer, informed us that the rules had 
never been enforced at all, that half the members 
of the society were in arrear, and that Timkins, 
after having had every allowance given him for 
postages, sundries of various kinds, and vouchers 
which he liad lost, was indebted to the society 
in the sum of fifteen pounds eiglit and sevcii- 
])encc*. This announcement was quite enough 
to excite the sympathies of all of us. If we had 
heard* that Timkins had been instrumental in 
reducing our taxes, in emancipating us from 
some dreadful bondage, in sustaining the glory 
of our arms in foreign parts, in scattering our 
enemies and making them fall — if, in fact, we 
had been assured that Timkins was the greatest 
benefactor that wc and the human race had ever 
had, we could not have been more sponljincously 
of opinion that he deserved a testimonial. The 
wav in which we all said at once, “ Timkins must 
have a testimonial,” was suggestive of a passage 
in a chorus, ^‘Vendered with great ])r('cision.” 

Timkins, having at this time manifestea a 
taste for scientific pursuits in the entomological 
direction, it was proposed by a cornmiLtee-man 


of kindred sympathies that our testimonial should 
take the form of a microscope, and^ there being 
among the other members, not scientific, a vague 
notion that a microscope was a thing that cost 
about eighteenpence, the proposal was agreed to 
with alacrity. To our great surprise and dismay, 
however, the microscope, w^hen sent home by the 
optician, turned out to be a huge macliine with 
brass wheels and funnels like a miniature steam- 
engine, and cost, with its mahogany case and 
complimentary inscription, eleven guineas ster- 
ling. Nevertheless, we paid the money clicer- 
fully, and presented the testimonial to Timkins, 
who thanked us from the bottom of his heart, 
and said that he would never forget the day, &c. 
lhave only to add that Timkins is stiir^the 
man for our money,” to the extent of fifteen 
pounds eight and seveiipence, and 1 am sure 
none of us would be mean enough even to liint to 
him that he was bound to make good the defi- 
ciency. 

That Timkins may. live to receive many more 
testimonials in token of his eminent ineffi- 
ciency in every relation of life, is my earnest 
wish. 1 am sure there arc hundreds of silver 
teapots and elegantly-chased goblets dying lobe 
inscribed with his illustrious name, and on the 
very slightest pretence to throw themselves into 
his arms. 


ANTLERS. 

Deeb are four-footed mammals, chewing the 
cud, and having horns which fall oil’. 'J'lic Latin 
nations call them ‘‘necks.” Remarkable for the 
length of their necks, they are called cervida?, 

I cervi, cerfs, from the Latin word for neck, 
i cervix. WJieu men or women with notably long 
necks pass among the promeiiadcrs of the Ely- 
sian Fields, in l^aris, on Sundays or holidays, 
lively Parisians may be heard calling upon their 
comj>anions k) look at a “ cerf.” The English 
word deer, the students of language tell us, 
changing according to Grimm’s law, is in Gothic 
dius ; in Old High German, tior ; in Anglo- 
Saxon, deor; in Greek, ther or pher; and in 
Latin, fera, signifying a wild beast. The Eng- 
lish word forest is derived from the Latin fera, 
and did not, in old times, any more than in the 
highlands of Scotland at the present day, mean 
a great wood, but a chase lor wild beasts or 
deer. 

Deer are cud-chcwcK. Belonging to the 
backboned division of animals, and having teats, 
they arc included in the first great group of tliis 
ditision, the mammals, whilst tin; characieristic 
of chewing the cud arranges them apart with a 
smaller group represented by deer, sheep, oxen, 
goats, and camels. Nearly all the cud-chowing 
animals, instead of cutting teeth, have pads in 
the upper jaw. When browsing on leaves, or 
grazing on grass, they ])rcss the leaves or grass 
against the pads,' and cut them from below', with 
the front or incisive teeth of the lower jaw. 
They do not bite their fodder as wc do our food, 
v^dth cutting-teeth above and below they cut it 


from below against a pad, as we do our bread 
from above against wooden trencbers. Goats, 
antelopes, camels, giraffes, as well as deer, show 
the build which ^pts them by raising their 
heads high up for browsing upon the leaves and 
sprouts of shrubs and trees. Their tongues arc 
their hands, taking or catching instruments, 
serving them as their trunks serve tlie elephants. 
They take their fodder with their tongues, pads, 
and cutting teeth, and they chew it with their 
grinders or molars while kneeling down upon 
the ground, with looks of sleepy satisfaction. 
Endowed with four sacks in their stomach, 
they shake np the fodder and chew the “ cud,” 
which means chew the chewed. The stag 
shakes up his fodder from his first sack or 
stomach, with violent shakes, into liis mouth ; 
but most cud-chewers, or ruminants as they are 
called in Latin, get up their leaves or grass with 
little difficulty, except when they have eaten 
too much. And the tongue of a deer is not so 
awkward a hand as might be supposed, for it can 
stretch above his eyes. 

Cud-chewing is a mark which sepaintes a 
group of mammals, including tlie deer; but it 
is not a character special to the deer themselves. 
A characterist ic of the deer is their falling horns. 
The growth of the Imnis of deer is indeed 
one of the wonders of life. Worship, somebody 
has said, is the expression of wonder, and many 
poets have expressed the wonder mankind have 
felt on seeing and considering the horns of 
deer. The poet Waller expressed this wonder 
ill reference to the gigantic Irish deer. Pro- 
fessor Owen says : “ The great extinct Irish 
deer surpassed the largest wapiti, or elk, in 
size, and much exceeded them in the dimensions 
of the antlers. The })air first described and 
figured in the Philosophical Transactions mea- 
sured ten feet ten inches, in a straight lino, from 
the extreme tip of the right to that of the left 
antler ; the length of each antler, from the burr 
to the extreme tip, in a straight line, was five 
feet two inches, and the breadth of the expanded 
part, or palm, was one foot ten and a half inches.” 
Waller’s lines run somewhat into hyperbole at 
last ; but, on the Avhole, the astonislirnent they 
embody is as just as it is strong : 

So we some antique hero’s strength 
Learn by his laneo^s wcii^ht and length ; 

As these vast beams express the beast 
Whose shallowly brows alive th('.y dresi. 

Such game, while yet the world wa& nevr, 

The mighty Niinrt^d did ]»ursue. 

What huntsman of our feeble rate, 

Or dogs, dare such inon.^tcr chase ? 

Kcsembling, at each blow he strike^, 

The charge of a -whole troop of luhcs. 

O fertile head! which every year 
Could such a crop of wonder bear! 

The teeming earth did never bring 
So soon, so hard, so huge a thing ; 

Which, might it never have Iwen east 
(Each year’s growth added to th^ k.-t), 

These lofty branches had supplied 
The oartli’s bold son’s prodigious pride; 

Hcav’u witji these engines had been .scaled, 

When mountains heaped on mountains faiiid. 


At page 309 of number 185 of this Joorunl 
will be found an essay on Bonc-makiug. A 
perusal of^ it will greatly help ike reader in 
understanding horn-making, and save me the 
task of repeating what was said there in re- 
ference totheperiostenm, a perfectly marvellous 
membrane which becomes bone in the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances. The growing horn 
of the deer is covered with a skin called the 
" velvet,” and this skin is the covering of the 
membrane or periosteum which becomes the 
horn. 

The falling horns of the deer, have two con- 
trasted shapes, the round and the flat. The 
roebuck, and red deer have round ; and the elk 
and fallow deer ffiit horns. At six months old 
the male calf of the red deer has already Ijis 
bosets during his second year they become 
“dags;” and the calf is then called by the 
French a “daguet,” and by the English a 
“ brocket,” The “ spayard” or third year calf 
has two or three “ tynes” on his dags. At four 
years old, the “ staggard” is distinguished by 
iiie spreading of the crown of his honi into 
branches; and W'hen these amount to five in 
the fifth year, he has grown into a “stag.” 
When six or seven years old, the stag becomes 
a “hart” with “tynes,” of a very variable number. 
The growth of the flat horns of the fallow deer 
and reindeer is similar. After being succes- 
sively “ buckfuwn,” “ pricket,” “ sorel,” and 
“ sore,” in the fallow aecr of the fourth year 
the antlers become more numerous, and their 
stems bifid or cleft. Antlers, or the branches 
of the deer’s horns, is a name derived from 
the preposition of the Latins, ante, before, 
or from a common source. Pages might be 
filled ^itli quotations from poets cxj)re&sivc 
of admiration for antlered deer. Longfcllov.*, 
describing the best beloved of the friends oi 
Hiaw'atha, says: 

Be.*iutiful and cLiKilike was he, 

Brave as man is, soft as woman, 

I’liant as a wand of w'illow. 

Stately as a deer with antlers. 

Hiawatlm waiting for the deer he is hunting is 
a beautiful picture. 

Hidden in the alder bushes, 

I'here he waited till tlie deer came, 

Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the tliicki^t, 

Saw two nostrils point to windwaid, 

And a deer came down the pathway 
Heck’d with leafy light and shadow. 

The growth of bones, teeth, nails, claws, scales, 
shells, hairs, spines, feathers, quills, and unfailing 
horns, must all be studied and understood 
before clear and discriminating notions can be 
formed of the growth of antlers, yet I will tiy 
to give my readers a correct, 1 hough generul, 
conception of it. Deer shed their horns after 
the extremest cold of winter is gone, when the 
temperature has reached its low-eSt point, and 
turned towards spring and summer warmth, 
wliile the snowdrop is peeping up, the crocus 
spreading its yellow^ bloom, and the violets and 
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pdlj^tkiira opening their petals. Springs 
which sOMk the skjlaik into tne sky to sing, 
and wakes the melodies of the tree^^lark, and the 
newly comeobaffincb in the leafless trees, sends 
hot arterial blood gushing up into the heads of 
the eerrine race. A new membrane destined to 
be converted into hom develops itself, poshing 
away the old hom, and the spayard drops his 
da^, the stag and the hart their horns with 
antlers. The deer’s antlers are more like the 
matnces of the horns of the other cud^bewers, 
sheep, goats, and oxen, than like the horns 
themselves. The base of the deer’s horn rests 
upon a small frontal knob on either side of the 
head, from which it is separated by the burr,” 
a bony circular and serrated projection. When 
about to fall off, the bony part of the frontal 
tubercle or knob softens all over the place 
between it and the horn. A new frontal pro- 
tuberance then grows rapidly, which is covered 
with a soft hairy skin called the velvet. This is 
the growing horn. Full of arterial blood, the 
rapidly developing membrane, or soft periosteum, 
is in this couaition eaten uncooked as a dainty 
like an oyster. The bcatiAg and throbbing of 
the blood in this membrane, as perceived even 
by tiie hand wlien laid upon it, is something 
startling. According to the age of the deer, as 
I have already said, the cellular membrane 
becomes a dag, or a horn with tynes*. When it 
has reached its appointed size and shape,, the 
burr hardens, or ossifies, grasping, enclosing, 
and restricting the blood-vessels, where the horn 
rests on the liead. Then the membrane, by 
solid deposits, quickly becomes cartilage, and 
the cartilage bone ; and the horns and antlers 
are complete in autumn, when the stags and 
harts need weapons to settle their quarrels, or 
defend their does and hinds. For, the autumn 
is their love season. The periosteum, with its 
blood-vessels, has been converted into horns and 
tynes, and the velvet is no longer needed. 
Deprived of nourishment, this skin shrivels, 
splits, and hangs in strips, which the stags and 
harts rub off against trees. The velvet is a 
continuation of the skin of the head, the 
periosteum a continuation of the membrane which 
forms the skull, and the horn is composed of 
bony elements. 

The rapidity of the growth of such masses of 
bony formations has always been a theme of 
wonder; for bones grow slowly, and horns 
quickly. Ten days push the horns of ilie wapiti 
up several inches; and in five weeks they have 
a span of two feet. Antlers weighing sixty or 
seventy pounds grow in ten weeks. 

The annually falling horns of deer will natu- 
rall;^^ recal to mind the analogous characteristics 
of birds which moult, and crustaceans and reptiles 
which cast their shells and skins every year. 
The word Horn is equally applied to the weapon 
of the ox and the stag, but they are very diffe- 
rent things. A good idea of the difference will 
be obtained by supposing thedried up periosteum 
inside a quill or feather to have been solidified 
into bone. 

Respiration is an operation iu which black 


blood becomes red or dead blood alive, and the 
horns of deer develop according as their blood 
vivifies. The stag is more reproductively alive 
than the brocket, and the hart than the stag. A 
Canadian stag developed a miserable little hom 
during a voyage from America; but a compara- 
tively handsome one with five tynes when well 
fed in a French menagerie. In the Museum 
the College of Surgeons there is exhibited the 
horn of a fallow deer which, in consequence of 
a vital mutilation, was hideously deformed in its 
growth, and did not fall off at the usual time. 
The flat or palmated born, it is thought, has 
been given to the deer of northern climes to 
enable them to shovel off the snow from their 
fodder of twigs or grass. 

Deer arc a very well defined group of beasts, 
but their classification as species has apparently 
hitherto baffled all the makers of systems. Tlie 
horns have been tried, but will never do. The 
horns of the same individual differ greatly one 
year with anotiier. As for the horns of different 
individuals of the same species they differ vastly. 
Homs seen in museums have always been se- 
lected because they are fine specimens of their 
kind ; but the horns imported in shiploads for 
the use of the cutlers, show how various and 
different they may be in individuals of the same 
species. It is, indeed, only a weak classification, 
which can be based upon the marks peculiar to 
the stags and harts without noticing the cha- 
racteristics of the docs and hinds. 

Deer bury their horns. Loch Chabar, the 
lake of borus, near Fort William, derives its 
name from the number of horns found in the 
soft black peat moss of its banks. Recently, 
cast horns are frequently found imbedded in 
eariJi. As spiders cat their webs to obtain the 
materials of their silk, deer often gnaw their 
horns for sulfihatc of lime to harden tlieir bones 
and antlers. 

Jiuffon, who was rather an eloquent writer 
i than an accurate observer on natural history, 
suggests that the horns of deer are in some 
, sort trees : tlie moleculm of the twigs and 
leaves on which the stags browse, after nourish- 
ing them, resuming their previous and arboreal 
arrangements ! 

Deer are not the only ruminants which have 
what the French call ** larmiers,” and the Eng- 
lish tcarpits,” under their eyes, which, how- 
ever, it is now known, shed no tears. The 
poets liHve given cx])rcssion to this old error. 
Shakespeare, in As You Like It, says : 

The big round tears 

Coursed one another down hU innocent nose 
^ In piteous chase ; 

and adds, the hairy fool augmented the swift 
brook wirii tears ! Thomson, to excite pity for 
a stag at bay, says : 

The big round tears run down his dappled face. 

Poets are but echoes. The statements which 
they make are seldom their own, being generally 
only what is popularly believed in their day. 
The naturalists were the authors of this error, 
and yet it is almost always corrected by modern 
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cilinamon on the lower part of the breast, and 
with a face like a sheep. In Ceylon, milk-white 
specimens of little deer are found sometimes, 
which have been, it is supposed, called the moose 
deer, on account of the smallness of their size, 
from the Butch word muis, or mouse. " Here is 
a creature," says Robert Knox, " in this land no 
bigger than a bare) though every part rightly 
resembleth a deer. It is called Meminna, of a 
prey colour with white spots, and good meat." 
‘*It8 extreme length," says Sir James Emerson 
Tennent, ‘'never reaches two feet, and of those 
which were domesticated about my house, few 
exceeded ten inches in height, their limbs being 
of similar delicate proportions.” It .can inflict 
a severe bite. An accident which befel a milk- 
white maminna, prevented its being sent as a 
present to the Queen, in 1847. Rive milk-white 
deer were found in the palace when the English 
took possession of Kandy, in 1808. 


THE LOTTERY DREAMER. 

Ik Eotjr Chapters. 

CHAPTER I\\ THE TERKO. 

It was a Friday evening, about a month after 
the day of the “inerenda" in the Cascine and 
the conversation following it, which has been 
recorded in the last chapter. And the same four 
persons were once again together in the little 
shop on the Ponte Vecchio. Upon this occasion, 
how'ever, the party of four was not divided into 
two pairs as had then been the case, but were all 
assembled in the larger front shop. Carious pro- 
position had been duly made to the old jeweller, 
as had been projected; and the result had fully 
confirmed the sagacity of his judgment on the 
subject. As soon as old Laudadio had been 
made to understand that it was intended to assure 
to him a home and maintenance, together with 
unbounded command of liis own time, and ample 
leisure for pursuing studies which had become 
his master passion, he jumped at the proposal. 
All the feelings which would once have arrayed 
themselves in opposition to it — the citron’s 
pride, the artist’s pride, the householder’s pride 
— had long since died out under the blighting 
encroachment of the one domineering thought, 
like the healthful vegetation that perishes be- 
neath the baleful shade of the upas-tree. Carlo 
had judged rightly. The lottery, which had 
killed so much else, had killed all these tldugs iu 
the old man. 

The proposed arrangements, therefore, had all 
been brought to bear prosperously. The mar- 
riage of Carlo and Laura was fixed for tl)o fol- 
lowing Sunday. It was to take place in the 
quiet Uttlo church of Santo Stefano, which serves 
as a parish church for the houses on the northern 
part of the bridge. After some delay and trouble 
the necessa^ papers and certificates were all in 
order. Carlo, like most others of his clasa, and 
generation, had not been near a confessional box 
for a long time. But it was necessary to do so. 


and to have a certificate to that effect, before he 
coul(^ be married. And he had, not without 
considerable repugnance, gone through the cere- 
mony, and obtained his papers accordingly. On 
the morrow the necessary agi-ecments between 
him and old Vaiini were to be formally executed 
before a notary; and the neat tablet, with the 
words, Carlo Bardi, Jeweller and Goldsmith," in 
letters of golden a blue enamelled ground, which 
had been duly prepared, was to be put up over the 
narrow little door, in the place now occujned by the 
half-effaced and faded name of Laudadio Vanni, 
which had been written there in old-fashioncd 
black letters on a white ground more tlian half 
a century ago. This moiTOw, in short, was to be 
a veiy busy day with Carlo. The goods in which 
Im had invested las lit, tic capital for the stocking 
of his shop had all been purchased, some in Flo- 
rence, and some in Paris. The latter were still 
in the custom-house ; some of the former not 
yet delivered. But Carlo hoped to have them all 
safe under his own roof by the Saturday night, 
and looked forward to a long day of hurry and 
bustle. Laura was to be equally busy in receiv- 
ing the goods, arranging, cataloguing, and exa- 
mining, all day long. 

This Friday evening, therefore, was tlic last 
quiet hour before the marriage, and the last of 
the old jeweller’s life as a houseliolder and 
master tradesman. His life-long friend, Niccolo, 
had accordingly chosen this evening to bring his 
congratulations— and the bride’s dower. 

Here they are, my friends,” said the cava- 
liere, producing two long rouleaux wrapped in 
paper, that looked as yellow as an old man’s life- 
long treasured packet of love-letters; “here 
they are, tw^o fifties, just as I rolled them up 
something like twenty years ago. They hav(‘ 
never been touched since, though many a time 
there has been sore need of them. But trust 
old Cola Scstiiii for that, ! Sure bind, safe find ! 
And now, Laura mia,” lie added, as ho put the 
lieavy rolls into her hands, “there they are, and 
the keeping of them is off hi/j mind.” 

“You know, Caro Siguor Cavalierc,” said 
Laura, “that graleful as Carlo and 1 are for an 
assistance so important to us, there is little more 
to be said about it. tlian we ought to say every 
day. For God knows how things w^ould have 
gone with us but for you. You must be tired of 
being thanked, and anybody else would Ikj tired 
of doing the good deeds to be thanked for. 
Here, Carlo," she added, as she put the packets 
into his hands, “ you liavc not to learn now all 
that ray godfather has been to me.” 

“Thanks, Signor Cavalierc, for my Laura’s 
dower,” said Carlo, as he got up to take the 
money, extending as he did so his right hand to 
the old man, “and a thousand times more thanks 
for your approval of our marriage. I will lock 
up the doDars, and leave them yet a little longer 
in their old wrappings. But I am afraid that 
their long repose is very nearly over,” 

And so saying, Carlo proceeded to place the 
two rouleaux in an irou-doored strong safe, con- 
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strncted in the thickness of the wall, just oppo- 
site to the staircase, which opened in the door- 
way between the front and back shop. Carlo 
turned on them the massive key of the safe, and 
put it in his pocket, thus exercising the first act 
of mastership of the house. 

" Godfather, thirty-seven ; dower, twenty-five ; 
marriage, twenty-eight,^* cried Laudadio, rising 
from his old arm-chair in great and evident ex- 
citement. “The very numbers ! The numbers 

I ** He checked himself, looking round on 

his three auditors with a sharp glance, half timid, 
and half suspicious ; but continued, as he paced 
to and fro the few steps to which the limits of 
the little shop confined him, muttering to him- 
self, “ Was there ever a clearer indication ? It 
satisfies all the rules. All, all ! This at least is 

clear. At last ! at last ! And yet Eriends,** 

continued the old man, reaching his hat from the 
peg on which it hung, “ J must go out for a short 
time. I shall not be long. I will be with you in 
half an hour. Cavalicre, I shall find you here 
when I come back ?** 

Old Scstini and the young couple glanced at 
each other as the old man left the shop, and the 
former was the first to speak. 

“They did come pat enough, the three num- 
bers, it must be owned ; didn’t they, now ? and 
all on the same subject, too, as one may say : 
godfather, dower, and marriage! Well, that in 
remarkable ! Who knows, who knows !’* 

Carlo shrugged his shoulders, nith an expres- 
sion which consideration for Laura barely sufficed 
to keep half Avay between contempt and pity. 

“Has he any money in his pocket, Laura?” 
asked he ; for the errand on which old Laudadio 
was gone was evident enough to them all. 

“ Not more than a paul or two, dear Carlo, I 
know for certain,” replied Laura ; “ and to-night, 
you know, for the last time, you won’t ob- 
ject ” I 

“Nay, Laura mia, I say nothing,’* rejoined 
Carlo, rather sadly ; “ but as for the last time, 1 
ho])e your father has some years of lib*, before 
him yet ; for a lottery player there is no last time 
till his own last hour.” 

“ It would be luird on Vanni if he had not a 
ticket for to-morrt)w,” reinarkcil the cavalicre. 
“The drawing takes place in Tlorence, and it 
must be much pleasanter to sec the numbers 
come up, one by one, than merely to read them 
all in a lump, two or three days afterwards. 
Besides, who knows? as my old friend so justly 
observed. I have great cunlidcnce myself in 
Laudadio Vanni’s science. Such a head as he 
has!” 

“ But you don’t a^^il yourself of the sugges- 
tions indicated by his science. Signor Cavalicre,” 
said Carlo, with a dash of satire in his tone, 
which w^as quite imperceptible to the worthy ex- 
clerk 

“l‘? No,l"don’t. Why should IP Don’t 
you see, Signor Carlo, I have got my crust, my 
cup of cottce, and my cigar, sure and safe, every 
day, as surt> as the sun rises. 1 might lose them 


if I were to play ever so wisely. And I could 
not make Sunday begin over again, when Sunday 
night is come, if I won the biggest temo ever 
played for,” said the old cavalierc, with more 
philosophy than he guessed. 

Meantime, Laudadio Vanni did not go at once, ' 
as his friends supposed he would, to the nearest 
lottery office, and there empty his pockets of 
their little all in exchange for a scrap of paper. 

He was in too higli a state of nervous excitement 
for this. Those three numbers, which he had so ; 
promptly matched with the things to which they | 
arc appended in the cabalistic volume described ! 
in a former cliapter, had, as he, correctly or not, 
persuaded himself, occurred to himin his dreams. 

It w'as, indeed, likely enough that they might 
I liave done so. The three ideas wdth which his 
j “ science” connected them had of course naturally 
I enough been in his thoughts lately. And as his 
morbid mind incessantly and habitually fixed it- 
self upon the numbers suggested by every inci- 
dent, every object, and every idea whicii pre- 
sented itself to him, and as those numbers wei e 
the continual subject of all his waking medita- 
tions, it is likely enough that he might have 
dreamed of them. At all events, to the old 
jeweller’s diseased mind, the reiterated sugges- 
tion of these figures appeared to be proof, “ plaiu 
IIS heavenly writ,” (hat these were the fortmiatc 
numbers wliich, duly backed, would lead liim on 
to fortune. 

To minds in any degree accustomed to observe 
or examine the connexion of cause and etfect, it 
seems altogether impossible that auy human 
being, not perfectly insane, should imsigine that 
information of the numbers about to be drawn at | 
hazard out of a wheel should thus be communi- 
cated lo him. And, in truth, the existence of 
such a persuasion would be utterly incredible, 
did wc not see it existing, and actively influ- 
encing, large numbers of persons, in other 
respects as sane as the average of mankind. A 
moment’s coiisidcmtion of the phenomenon sets 
one speculating as to the possible theories of 
these lottery devotees respecting the world they 
live in, the government, and tlie eternal and 
almighty governor of it ; thoughts too large and 
serious, maybe, for this light page ! Yet they 
arc such a& necessarily and properly rise from 
the subject of it ; and without them we should 
fail to appreciate duly the thick and heavy daik- 
ness of the spiritual night— a darkness surely 
equal to that of the “ untutored mind” of any 
fetish-worsliipiiiiig Indiau — wdiich envelops the 
pupils of a “ i)aternal” govermneut and a domi- 
nant orthodox church. 

It is difficult to imagine the nature of the 
workings of a mind under the hallucination which 
possessed poor old Laudadio Vanni. But, 
assuredly, doubt had no place among them. 
Success, the long-delayed reward of his studies, 
patience, and perseverance for long years, was 
now within his grasp ! ^ But how \t"as he to avail 
himself of the great' opportunity? Fortune 
slighted would assuredly never ofier her favours 
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a second time 1 Cruel, cruel fate ! to place the 
prize within his reach just when he was unable- 
all but unable— to profit by the golden chance I 
Tormented with these thoughts, the old man 
turned from the bridge, down the Via degli 
Arehibusieri towards the Uffizi, and began 
pacing to and fro beneath the colonnade that 
faces the river. Pulling from his pocket the old 
leathern bag that served him for a purse, he 
emptied the contents into his lean and shaking 
hand, and counted up the amount of the various 
small coins. ‘There was one paul, one half paul, 
a piece of two crazie, or quarter of a paul, and 
several of the small thin copper coins called 
soldi, the twentieth part of the lira, and con- 
taining twelve denari. The lira is wortli eight- 
pence; and its two hundred and fortieth part, 
the denaro, no longer exists in the body, but 
only as a money of account. These Lire, Soldi, 
and Denari are the originals of our £ s. rf., but 
while prosperity and progress have with us 
pushed up the value of the coins to pounds and 
shillings, they have remained in Italy, during her 
period of stagnation, more nearly of their original 
worth. So that, although Laudadio counted up 
one, pound ten shillings and ciglitpence, his 
whole availiabJe assets amounted only to an 
I uustatablc fraction more than a shilling, 
j Now this sum, invested in a ticket for a temo, | 
I would, in case of success, produce a prize of some j 

: twelve hundi*ed crowns, or about two hundred | 

and fifty pounds ; a very large sum to Laudadio 
Vanni, but far from sufficient to repay him with 
interest all the moneys he had, in the course of 
his long life, sunk in lottery tickets. And he 
considered that Fortune owed him nothing less 
than tills, and that she was now at last ready 
and willing to discharge all her debt to him, if 
he could only comply with the indispensable 
j conditions. To make no more than twelve 
hundred dollars out of the great and sure op- 
j portunity now offered to him, seemed a stroke of 
! ' misfortune and ill luck more difficult to bear 
I than all tlie disappointments his worship of the i 
i blind goddess had hitherto exposed him to. i 
I Visions of riches paraded themselves before his i 
j mind, riches which should not only bring with 
i them all the advantages which usually accom- 
{ pany them, but which should triumphantly 

i justify in the face of all Florence, and especially 

of bis own friends and family, liis wisdom and 
! pmdeuce, and the accuracy and value of his 
} much-boasted science. The more lie thought of 
all this, and the more he pictured to himself the 
I certainty of success, the more the small sum at 
‘ his disposition seemed altogether contemptible 
i and insignificant. 

“ If only they would believe me !” he muttered, 
as he continued in increasing agitation and ex- 
j cilement to walk up and down beneath the dark 
colonnade, turning over and over in his hands 
j the poor little coins, for which he felt a growing 
contempt. “If only they iu their ignorance 
would trust the knowledge gained by half a 
ocutuiy of study and calculation 1 But they are 
J . 

■ 


j obstinate as ignorance always is. And for whose 
sake do I need wealth now P Not for my own, I 
trow. And I could make their fortune for them! 

All too late for me 1 But I could make for them 
a life and position such as my Laura deserves, 
and such as Carlo Bardi has never dreamed of! 
And all that is wanting is a few dofiars, which 
they have, and of which they can have no need, 
till after they will have been returned to them 
tenfold— a hundred-fold !— a thousand-fold 1” 

The old man had quickened his pace as these 
thoughts were passing through his mind; and he 
continued his walk, even quicker and quicker for 
some minutes, gesticulating with his arms, and 
ever and anon coming to a sudden stop in his 
walk. At last he turned towards the bridge, and 
slackening his pace considerably, and bending his 
face more than usual to the ground, he reached 
the door of his own shop. He paused before 
putting his hand to the door; looked with a 
sharp suspicious glance up and down the bridge ; 
pulled a check blue handkerchief from his pocket, 
with which he wiped the drops from his brow ; 
tossed with an impatient movement the coins he 
had been counting into his coat pocket, and then 
entered the little shop. 

It was by that time about half-past nine 
o^clock, and tlie cavaliere and Carlo were 
thinking of saying good niglit. They all took it 
quite as a matter of course that the old man had 
been to the office, and had expended ail the 
money in his pocket in a lottery ticket. 

“You’ll be watching the drawing to-morrow, j 
my friend,” said Sestini. “ Shall I come with j 
you ? If you will, we can meet at the cafe in I 
the piazza.” 

“ No ! 1 don’t know— perhaps I shall not go 
to-morrow,” returned the old man, hesitatingly ; j 

but added, after a pause, “well! yes! we will j 

go together. I will look for you at the caK a [ 

little before mid-day.” j 

Laura and Carlo had ineanvvhile said their > 
good nights, and once again he and the cavaliere ’ 
left the shop together. I 

“ Let us go to bed, Laura,” said the old man, ! 

as soon as ever they were gone. “ You will have i 

a long day’s work to-morrow, and I am ; 

sleepy.” 

Laura was rather surprised to hear him say so, 
for Iiis usual habit was to sit up long after she 
had gone to her closet over the back shop. But j 

she made no remark, her mind being, as may be | 

supposed, full enough of her own thoughts. j 

“ Good night, father,” she said ; “ sleep well, | 
and dream of the numbers of your terno for to- i 
morrow and so saying, shq climbed the steep 
stair to her miniature bedroom, leaving him to 
follow her up the ladder-like stair. 

Laudadio went to the door of the shop, 
opened it, and looked out anxiously, as it seemed, 
first in one direction, then iu the other, and 
then closing it, put his hand to the heavy bolts 
and Jocks, which he moved, as if securing the 
shop for the night. Yet he turned no lock, and 
shot no bolt, but, leaving the door thus simply 
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closed, proceeded to climb the stairs, and en- 
tered his room over the front shop. There, in- 
stead of begimiing; to undress himself, he seated 
himself on the bedside, and remmned perfectly 
still for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
Opposite to the bed was a sort of cupboard con- 
trived in the thickness of the wail, by the side of 
the one small window that lighted the room. To 
this he then went, and from behind some articles 
of clothing on the uppermost shelf, drew forth 
a large key. Having possessed himself of this, 
he again sat down on the bed for several minutes. 
He then arose, and crecpingnoisclcssly to the stair- 
head, again paused there some minutes. It might 
have been thought impossible for the old man to 
have descended the steep narrow stair with the 
perfect noiselessncss with which he contrived to 
do it. Once at the bottom, he rapidly, but with 
caution to avoid the slightest sound, poured from 
his lamp a drop or two of oil on the wards of the 
key in his hand, and then applied it to the door 
of the safe in which Carlo had locked the 
cavaliere’s hundred dollars. The key was, in 
fact, a duplicate one, laid aside when the other 
had years ago been entrusted to Laura for the 
nightly custody of the more precious articles in 
tlie shop, and long since forgotten, till the 
recollection of it hid unfortunately occurred to I 
the old jeweller, during his pacing under the 
XJffiici colonnade. 

In less than a miuute the two rolls of dollars 
were in his hands, and leaving the lamp burning 
on the work-bench, he stealthily stepped through 
ilK 5 doorway on to the bridge, and quietly dosed 
the door behind him. 

Laudadio Vamii had been, though a gambler 
during tlie latter part of Ids life, yet an upright, 
honourable, and strictly lionest man throughout 
all tlie many years of it, and it w'as in vain that he 
strove to conceal from himself the nature of the 
action he w^as now committing. The big drops 
stood on his wrinkled brow, and dropped from 
the ends of the straggling silver locks that fell 
on cither side of his hollow emaciated cheeks. 
He trembled visibly ; and instead of hastening at 
once on his errand, lie paused at the top of the i 
bridge under the colonnade, which at that part 
of it leaves the river visible. It was by this 
time nearly half-past eleven. The lottery offices 
on the night previous to the drawing remain 
open till twelve. After the first stroke of the 
clocks sounding midnight, no stake could be 
played for the morrow’s drawing. Yet still he 
paused. It seemed as if he were half minded to 
; give his honour and fair name the advantage in 
their struggle with the demon which possessed 
him, of the chance that he might be too late to 
accomplish las purpose. 

There is under the arches, in the space void of 
houses, at the top of the bridge, an ancient and 
dingy picture of a Madonna, in a wooden taber- 
1 nacle against the wall, and a little dimly twinkling 
oil-lamp was burning before it. He examined 
the two rolls of money in the faint ray of light 
thrown by this lamp, to ascertain that there was 
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no writing* on the paper in which they were 
wrapped; and then turned towards the parapet, 
and leaning on it again paused, while the mintites 
ran on quickly towards the moment at which the 
power of the tempter would be at an end. It 
wanted now but ten minutes of the time. But 
there is no part of the city in which that is not 
more than ample time enough for reaching a 
lottery receiving house. The paternal govern- 
ment takes care that the demon of play shall be 
I ever at every* man’s elbow, 
j “What would tlic} think of me,” he cried, 
suddenly—*" what would they think of me, if they 
knew all that I know, and knew, also, that I 
hesitated to obtain the prize for them? The 
money won with their money will be all theirs, of 
course. When 1 give it them, I shall say, 
"Now will you believe that your old father’s days 
and nights of study are worth something?’ ” 

And as he muttered thus to himself, he hurried 
to the well-known counter, and thrusting himself 
among the crowd of wretches who were staking 
the halfpence they had succeeded in procuring 
just in time, he startled the clerks by putting 
down his two rouleaux for a temo on the num- 
bers 37, 25, and 28- 

The officials in these hells are not unaccustomed 
to strange sights. Remark on them in no wise 
enters into their functions. So the money was 
swept up; and the vile looking little strip of 
coarse grey-blue paper was duly scrawled over, 
signed, sanded, and put into his shaking hand. 

As he quitted the den, the great bell of the 
palazzo vecchio began to toll twelve. The 
ing clerks shut up their books, and "" the game j 
was made” for iluit week. j 

After having carefully secured the precious i 
document in an inner pocket, Laudadio’s first ' 
movement was to return to liis home, and he 
began to walk in that direction. But his steps 
became slower and slower, and by the time he 1 

had reached the foot of the bridge, he felt that j 

he could not endure to pass the remaining hours | 

of the night in the stillness of his little room | 

over the shop. lie felt a strange reluctance, too, * 

to enter liis house again, and pass by that safe I 

in the wall at the bottom of the stairs. No ! he | 

would go home no more, till he should go in with 
his triumph and his justification in his hand. So 
he turned back once more towards the Uffizi 
colonnade, and again paced forwards and back- 
wards under the now silent and deserted por- I 
ticos. t 

But strangely enough, the result of the 
desperate stake he had played for, which had 
seemed to him so safe and certain an hour ago, 
while the to be or not to be” was still in liis own 
hands, began, now the fatal step was taken, and 
the irrevocable die cast, to appear less in- 
accessible to doubts as to the issue. It was one 
of those revulsions of feeling which the most 
compendious scheme of ethioai philosophy loves 
to ascribe to the immediate action of the 
traitorous fiend ; but which ^ the students of | 
mental phenomena would attribute to the sense { 
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of powerlessness vrYddi takes possession of ns 
on the oompletionof an irrevocable deed, aided, 
in poor Laudadio^s case, by the importunate re- 
proaches of his conscience. It was in vain 
that he repeated again and again to himself 
that he was only doing far better for his child 
with her money than she could do for herself ; 
in vain that he argued that as her father he had 
some right to act for her, and watch over her 
interests. The genuine utterances of the still 
small voice are less easily overborne and put 
down than the dictates of the intellectual 
powers. The old man might succeed in persuad- 
ing himself that the nunibci*s to be drawn from 
the lottery wheel on the morrow were revealed 
to him by his waking and sleeping dreams; 
but he could not for an instant bring his con- 
science to absolve him for the deed he had done. 
The great prize for which he had been hoping 
for so many years, was now, as lie told liimself 
again and again, as good as won ; a greater prize, 
indeed, than he had ever hoped for, for he had 
never before had the power of risking so large a 
sum at one time. Yet probably never in bis life 
had Laudadio Vaimi passfed a more miserable 
hour than that which he spent in his midnight 
pacing under the colonnade of the Uffizi. 

At length, wearied in body as well as in mind, 
he betook himself to the great loggia” of the 
piazza. Every one who remembers Florence, re- 
members this magnificent structure by Orcagna, 
its wonderful noble arches, and the assemblage 
of masterpieces in marble and bronze collected 
beneath its lofty roof. At the back of the build- 
ing a broad stone bench runs along the wall, 
and on that Laudadio stretched the long length of 
his gaunt and weary limbs to await the coming of 
the dawn. Many a worse sleeping charn ber might 
be lighted on by a weaiy man tJian that master- 
piece of architecture, proportion, and beauty, all 
: open as it vast arches arc to the mild breeze of 
I the Italian summer niglit. Eut no bed of down 
I could have brought sleep that night to the old 
i lottery gambler. The stake to be decided by the 
' events of the morrow was too tremendous a one 
i to him. For it will be readily understood that 
; now — strangely inconsistent creatures as w'e are 
I —the amount of money to be won was the Icjist 
I important part of the interest that for Laudadio 
j hung on the dirty scrap of paper in his pocket. 

At last, towards morning, he fell into an uneasy | 
doze, from which ho was awakened soon after | 
dawn by the workmen coming to erect the scaffold- 
ing for the ceremony of the drawing. The grand 
j “loggia” of Orcagna, in the principal square of 
I the city, is the spot chosen for this purpose, and 
! the carpenters and upholsterers were come to 
make their preparations. Many a condemned 
man has been waked from his last earthly sleep 
by the noise of the erection of a scaffolding for 
a more terrible, though scarcely less pernicious 
purpose, and has met the coming day with more 
apathy than Laudadio felt at these preparations 
for his triumph or intolerable overthrow ! ’How 
to get through the next six or seven hours? 


I Tliat was now the most immediate question. 
Remain quiet, he could not. Besides, he was 
too well known in Florence ; and it would have 
been too strange, perfectly well as his devotion to 
the lottery was known to all the world, for him 
to have been found there at that hour of the 
morning. So he slunk away from the piazza, 
and passing through the obscure streets whidi 
lie at the b^k of the palazzo pubblico, reached the 
large square in front of the church of Santa Croce. 
The vast building was already open, and at a far 
altar in the transept a few old men and women 
were hearing, or rather lookingat, a morning 
mass. Here a seat, silence, and solitude, were to 
be had ; and Laudadio entered the church and 
seated himself in a dark comer of the transept, 
opposite to that in whicli mass was bemg said. 
Here the deep silence of the place, and the fatigue 
of his sleepless night, gave him the advantage of a 
couple of hours of forgetfulness. It was nearly 
eight when he awoke ; and he thought he might 
then venture to go and look at the preparations 
in the square. He found all there in readiness. 
There was the gaily decked raised platform, like a 
box at a theatre, with its seat for tlie magistrates, 
the lofty board prepared for the exhibition of 
the winning numbers, and the music-desks for 
the band ; and above all, there was the w'heel in 
the front of the box, looking like a large barrel- 
churn, only made of mahogany, and ornamented 
with brass mountings. In Naples, there would 
have been also a place for the priest, who, in 
that country, always attend on tliese occasions 
“to keep the devil from interfering with the 
numbers,” But in less religious Tuscany this 
precaution is omitted. Ail was ready ; but the 
hours, as it seemed to Laudadio, ivould not move 
on. He returned once again to Santa Croce, 
and finding it impossible to sit still, occupied 
liimself with strolling about thejimmense church, 
and endeavouring to meet with the important 
numbers, that were so deeply engraved on his 
brain, in the many inscriptions on the walls and 
pavement of the building. 

Jn the mean time, Laura had risen early to 
begin the various work of her busy day. The 
lamp which her father had left burning hail 
burned itself out. But the unlocked and un- 
bolted door, and the absence of the old man’s liat 
from its accustomed peg, showed that he had gone 
out. There was nothing to surprise her much in 
this. She knew that he was apt to be restless on 
the morning when tlic lottery was about to be 
drawn in Florence, on which occasions he was 
alw^ays sure to play. She doubted not, that when 
he liad left them on the preceding evening, he 
had gone to buy a ticket with the few pauls he 
had in his pocket, and supposed that he had gone 
for a morning stroll to walk off his restlessness. 
Carlo was to be most part of the day at the 
custom-house, receiving and passing the goods 
from Paris, and siie did not expect to see him 
till the evening. So she quietly set to work to 
arrange, inventory, and ticket a parcel of jewellery 
that had come in tlie day befoi’C. 
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Laudadio had fimily determined that he would 
not leave Santa Groce till the clock should strike 
the quarter to twelve. Never did hours appear so 
I intenniiuible to him. Yet as they wore away, and 
j the moment, bi&with fate, approached, he trem- 
I bled at the nearness of the minute that was to 
j decide his fate. He had found in the adjoining 
j cloister the gravestone of some one who had died 
I at the age of thirty-men ^ on the twenty-fifth of the 
I j month, in the year eighteen Hwenty-eight. The 
‘ I combination thus met with appeared to him a 
, I wonderful confirmation of the justice of his expec- 
' ! tatioiis. He was much comforted and strengthened 
I by it ; and had several times Meandered back into 
j tlic cloister to gaze on the auspicious numbers. 

I ll(j was standing thus dreamily staring at them, 

I wlicn the long-expected quarter to twelve w'as 
; j tolled from the convent belfry. He started, and 
. I all tlie blood in his body seemed to rush back to 
;| Ills heart. It ai)pcarod to him that he would 
, I fain have ye.t had one of those liours wliich had 
j passed so laggingly iuterposi^d between him and 
: I tlio moment whicli now, at Die last, he could not 
< '' prevent himself from regarding with as much of 

• i sickening dread as of hope. 

:| [le left the ciuireh, liowevcr, at once, and 
I walked with a quiekin* step iliau usual to the 
cafe in Die piazza, at wliich lie had agreed to 
I meet liis failliful friend and admirer, Sestini. 

I placid little cavalicre was at liis tryst, 
calmly sipping a glass of water into which lie had 
:■ poured the remaiaing tliird of his little cup of 
; i black coflee, after iTigaling liimself witli the other 
. two-tliirds neat and hot; a favounic mode with 
I ! t he Italians of spreading the enjoyment derivable 
, I from three-half penny-wort h of coffee over as large 

• i sj)uce of time as possible. Sestini, little observ- 

ant as lie was, could not help noticing tlie excited 

I manner, the haggard look, and the feverishly 
! I gleaming eye of liis friend. It still wanted a few 
i I minnt es of llu’ hour, and Ses< ini tried to per.^uade 

the old man to take some refreshment before 
going out into tlie crowd with which the great 
: srjuarc was by this time full. But he could not 
iuduc-t*. him even to sit down. So tlie two strongly 

I I contrasted old men went out to make ihcir way 
through tlie crowd to the immediate front of the 

!| hustings prepared for the drawing. The figure 
; i and face of the old gamidcr, stooping with lioaiw 
, , age, yet expressing in every shaking movement 
and every restless glance an excess of highly- 
‘ st rung nervous excitement, might well have 
I ciiuscd remark at any other time or place. But I 
' amid the crowd in front of the lottery wheel 
, j every one was too much occupied with self, and 
' ' stnmgcly-moved faces were too common to at- 
j tract attention. 

i The baud had already begun to play a noisy 
lively air; the three magistrates in their gowns 
and liigli round flat-topped cloth caps were in 
thcii* places; and two little boys in gay fancy 
dres.ses were standing one on each side 6f that 
I terrible wheel — the instrument oC torment little 
‘ less in amount and in intensity than that caused 
I hy the other lipstrument of the some name the 


express object of which was torture. • And now 
began the tedious process of unfolding the little 
roUed-up scrolls containing the numbers, holding 
them up to the public view, calling thorn aloud, 
handing them from one to the other of the pre- 
siding functionaries, and finally dropping them 
I one by one into the wheel. And once again 
I Laudadio thought that the minutes went sbwly, 

I and that the preliminary formalities would never 
be completed. 

But at length the whole tale from One to 
Ninety had been deposited in the wheel. Ttie 
music sounds ; the liltle boys clium away at the 
fateful churn ; two or three turns have tumbled 
the numbers into a confusion sufficient to make 
— to all human ken— chance the sole blind 
master of the position of them ; and then, amid 
sudden and profound silence, the first number is 
draw'll. Tlio boy plunges his bared arm into the 
machine, brings out one rollcd-up scroll between 
his finger and thnmb, holds it aloft, and passes 
it, always keeping his hand at arm’s length, to 
one of the presiding trio. He unrols it, pro- 
claims aloud “EifiHTY-EiGHT,” hands it to his 
colleague, who holds it up aloft open to the 
people, and passes it to' the third officer, wdio 
affixes it to the conspicuous board provided for 
the purpose. Then out blare the trumpets again, 
and out bursts a tempest of tongues. Nothing 
is lost yet. Five numbers are to be drawn ; and 
there is yet room for a terno to come up— and to 
spare. Tliose, indeed, who have betted that some 
other number would come up first (which is 
termed playing an “estratto determinato”) — 
those, indeed, liave already lost; but for all 
others “ the game is still alivc.’^ 

Again the music ceases, and again every voice 
is suddenly huslied. The same mode of operation 
is repeated, and this time twenty-hve” is 
called aloud, and takes its place on the board by 
the side of its predecessor. 

Again the music and the roar of voices burst 
forth. 

“It’s right !” said Laudadio to his sympathis- 
ing friend, in a faint and choking voice. " Oh 
yes! it’s all right. I have no doubt; none.” 
And Sestini could feel the old man’s arm shaking 
as if he had been stn4ck by sudden paralysis. 

Once again the ceremony is repeated, and 
“37” is the result. 

“ I know it ! I knew it !” cried the old man, 
trembling all over, wiiile the big drops of per- 
spiration starl cd t o his brow. “ Oh ! tlicre could 
bo no doubt. Of course I was certain of it.” 
And drawing from his pocket with difticulty, so 
violently were his hands shaking, the ticket with 
his numbers, he showed them to his friend, care- 
fully hiding with his lean old hand the sum for 
whicli the ticket was made out. 

“Ah, my dear friend,” said the Utile cavalicre, 
“if you had only played for an ambo, you would 
have been aU right.” (The ambo is when tm 
numbers arc named to come up.). “An ambo 
makes a nice Uttle bit oC money, I wish it w’^ere 
an amba” 
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Why an ambo P” returned Laudadio, fiercely. 
“ I tell yo\^ my terno is certain--ceriain !” 

By this time all hope is over for the m^ority 
of the crowd, and the silence for the drawing of 
the fourth number is by no means so general. 
Now for it. 

A long deep breath came from the old gam* 

‘ bier’s chest with a sound almost of a groan, and 
he closed his eyes for a minute. “ But it will be 
all right, I tell you,” he said, augril}^ as if his 
companion had maintained the reverse. *‘l 
tell you it is sure. It can’t fail me now. It 
can’t !” 

And now for the last number— -the cast of 
fortune that was to make all safe or all lost. It 
was a tremendous moment for the old man. The 
music and the voices sounded strangely in his 
ears, as if they were far off. Now, silence! 
Now! 

“ NINE !” shouted the ofEcer. 

For one short moment, as the syllables 
"twenty” reached his ears, the unhappy old 
man had imagined that all was well with him- 
Then came with a roar, as it seemed to him, of a 
mighty tempest wind rushing through his ears, 
and crushing him to the earth, the fatal sound 
that hurled him from the summit of his hopes 
into an abyss of misery. 

“ What a pity it was not an ambo,” said Sesiini, 
not dreaming that the disappointment was a 
greater or more important one than the veteran 
gambler liad a tlmusand tiAes had to bear. But 
the revulsion was too terrible for old Laiidadio’s 
over-cxcited nervous system. After gazing for 
a moment with a fixed glassy stare into his com- 
panion’s face, his long attenuated body swayed 
to and fro like a tall tree whose foot the axe has 
nearly severed, his ^'ipe on the cavaliere’s arm 
relaxed, and he fell in a dead swoon on the flag- 
stones of the piazza. 

Poor little Sestini was extremely shocked and 
frightened. The crowd of course fonned a riug^ 
round the prostrate figure of the old man, whose 
hat had fallen off, and whose long white locks 
were straggling over his livid face. For a mo- 
ment they thought that he was dead. Ibxt the 
heaving of his chest soon indicated that he had 
but fainted. Many of those around know old 
Laudadio Vanni, the jeweller on the Ponte Vec- 
cliio, and understood perfectly well the cause of 
his present trouble. " Poor fellow ! he will have 
been playing high !”-said one. "He’s one that 
the Madonna owes a good temo to before he 
dies I” remarked {mother. And Sestini, with the 
aid of three or four of the nearest bystanders, 
proceeded to carry him to his house on the 
neighbouring bridge. He probably had regained 
his consciousness before he reached his home. 
But his eyes remained closed, and he suffered 
himself to be carried by those who had picked 
him up. The fatal ticket remained clutched iu 
his hand, and having been taken from it by Ses- 


tini, after those who carried him had placed lirni 
, in his chair and departed, sufficed to tell vci y 
shortly the whole facts of the case, 
i And the remainder of our story may be told 
almost as compendiously. • 

Carlo took the matter very much more coolly 
than Laura had dared to hope. He said tiiai 
such things were necessarily to be expected from 
lottery playing, and— that a ucw lock, to wliieh 
he would sec himself, must be put on the strong 
safe. 

Sestini remarked that there were few heads in 
Italy, save that of his friend, who could have 
discovered ncithin one the very numbers to be 
drawn for a temo. And Laudadio observed tliat 
loss in the lottery was number 90. 

The marriage took place duly on Ihe Sunday, 
despite the loss of Godpapa Sestiui’s dower. 
And the business-like Carlo and his artist wife 
have long since ceased to feel the need of such a 
sum. 

Old Laudadio lived several years affcrlhc loss 
of his last great stake. Did fliat miscarriage 
serve to opcu his eyes or cure him of his malady ? 
Any one who is doubiful on such a point lins 
happily little knowledge of the insanity in ques- 
tion. 

The present writer has had an interview with 
Laudadio Vanni. It took place one britrht and 
frosty moonlight night on the "Ponte Triiiita.” 
It was late, and there was no other person on the 
bridge. The striking but shabby-looki ug old 
man, courteously lifting his hat, addressed him- 
self to the deponent, and stating that he had 
something of importance to communicate, pro- 
ceeded to propose a partnership enterprise in llic 
lottery ; the conditions to be, that the deponent 
should furnish the funds for the purchase of a 
ticket, while he, Laudadio, would supjdy num- 
bers dreamed of by him, and warranted to 
win. 

The deponent, deeming the old man no Ijctte*: 
tlian a self-conscious .and designing swindler, 
punished him by saying that he approved per- 
fectly of the scheme, only that he would prefijr 
to reverse the parts. But had he kiiown the 
lustor}^ which he learned on mentioning Jiis 
rencontre to some Florentine friends, and which 
has been set forth in the preceding cliaptoiv, 
be might probably have treated the old lottery 
dreamer more gently. 
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Two persons sat togetlier in a first-iloor room 
ovcrlookius Ckaucery'lane. The aftenmon sky 
was grey, and cold, (md doll ; and the room was 
greyer, colder, duller than the sky. Everything 
iiboui the place looked sordid and neglected. 
The rain-<dianueUed smoke of n^ars had crusted 
oil the windows. The deed-boxes on the shelves 
behind the door, the shabby books in the book- 
f.ese opposite the fireplace, the yellow map that 
hung over the mantelpiece, the tape-ti^ papers 
on the table, were all thinly coated with white 
dust. TliCrc was nothing fresh or bright within 
those four wtdis, except a huge green safe with 
' ]ianolled iron doors and glittering scutcheons, 
fixed into a reoi 'is beside the fireplace. There 
I 'Kcrc only two old-fashioned horse-hair covered 
chairs in the room. There was not even a 
c.irpet on the floor. A more eoinfortless place 
coifid scarcely be conceived beyond the walls of 
a prison ; and yet, perhaps, it was not more com- 
fortless than such places generally are. 

It was the private room of William Trefaldcii, 
[ Esquire, attorney-at-law, and it op^ed out from 
I tlic still drearier office in which his clerks were 
' at work. There was a clock in each room, and 
1 an aliiitmapk on each mantelsbclf. Tlic hands of 
i both clocks pointed to half-past four, and the 
[ almanacks both proclaimed that it was the 
second day of March, a.p. eighteen hundred and 
sixty. 

The two persons sitting together in the inPer 
chamber were the lawyer and one of his clients. 
Placed as ho was with his back to the window 
and his face partly shaded hy his hand, Mr. Tre- 
fjldcn’s features were scarcely cKstinguishable 
in the gathering gloom of the afternoon. Ills 
client— a stout, pale man, with a forest of 
uuu-grey hw about his massive temples— sat 
opposite, with the Hght full upon his face, 
and his hands erostsed on the knob of hia um- 
brella. 

“ I Imvo come to talk to you, Mr. Trefalden,” 
s.aid he, "about that OasUetowers mortgage.'” 

“ The CasUetowers mortgage repeated ICr. 
Trcfulden. 


“Tes— I think I could do hotter with mj 
money. In short, I wish to foreclose.** 

The lawyer- shifted round a Kttle further from ' 
the light, and drew his hand a little lower oydr ' 
Ids eyes, , _ l 

" What better do you think you oonld. do with | 
your money, Mr. Behrens?” he said, after apw ' 
meat’s pause. “ It is an exoellent investment. I 
The Castlctowcrs estate is bilrthened with no 
other iucumbrauee ; and what can you desire 
better tlum five per cent secured on landed 
properly?” 

"X hare nothing to soy against it, as on in- 
vestment,” replied the dienl; “but— I prefer 
sometliing else.” 

Mr. Trefalden looted np with a keen, in- 
quiring glance. 

“You arc too wise a man, T am sure, Mr- 
Bohrens,” said he, w to let yo’irsclf be tempU^ 
by any umsafo rate of interest,” 

The client smiled grimly. 

“ Fok arc loo wise a man, I should hope, Mr. ' 
Trefalden,” rejoined ho, “to suspect Oliver 
Behrens of auy such folly ? NO, the fact is that 
five pc? cent is no longer of such importance to 
me as it was seven years ago, and X have a 
mind to lay out that tweuty-flvo thousand upon 
land.” 

“ Upon land ?” echoed the lawyei-. “My dear 
sir, it would scjirccly bring you three and a half 
per cent,” 

“1 know that,” replied the dicat. "I can 
afford it.” 

There was another brief silence. 

“You will not give notice, I suppose,” said ' 
Mr, Trefalden, quietly, “ till you have seen some. | 
tiling which you thiim likdy to suit you.” i 

“I have seen something already,” replied Mr, 
Behrens. 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes; in Worocstershiro— one huudted tmd 
thirty miles from London,” 

“Is not that somewhat far for a man of busi- 
ness, Mr. Behrens?” 

“No, I have my box in Surrey, you know, ad- i 
jdning the Oastletowczs grounds,” > 

“!OTe. Have you taMn any steps towards 
this purchase?” *' , 

“ I have given yonr address to the lawyms in ' 
whose care tlie papers are left, and .have dMfeed 
them to communiooto with you npon ihp subject 
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I tniBt to jotu to see tliat (be ijtle » atlas it 
should be. . 

Mr. IbdMdsf Hi hc»4. 

j(m«i|rlMHitadvu9 a9oail«'*he 
replied. *lbi Ibe nmu time, 1 presuine, tou' 
wimld iib^ to give notice of your desize to 
dosbtbemoirti^.^ 

"BzeoiBely what I tMme hue to do.** 

Hr. !l^l«ls]den took up a pen, and an oblong 
si® of paper. 

”*Yeu. will allow tweLre months, of course P** 
said he, iutem^atirely. 

'‘Certainly not. Why should IP Only six 
are stipulated for in the deed.” 

“True; but courtesy - — ” 

" Tush ! this is a matter of law, not coiurtesy,” 
interrupted tlie client. 

" Still, 1 fear it would prove a serious ineou- 
vcnieaoc to Lord Castletowers,” remonstrated 
the lawyer. “Twenty-flvo thousand pounds is 
a large sum.” 

“Lord Castletowcrs’s convenience is nothiug to 
me,** replied the other, ahtupily. ” I’m a man of 
the people, Mr. Trefalden. 1 have no respect 
for coronets.** . 

“ Very possible, Mr. Behrens,” said Trefalden, 
iu the same snbdued tone ; “ but you may re- 
member that your interest has been paid with 
scrupulous regularity, and that it is a very 
hard matter for a poor nobleman— Lord Castle- 
towers is poor — to find so heavy a sum as 
twenty-five thousand pounds at only six months* 
notice.** 

“He did not think it too short when he gave 
me the bond,” said Mr. Behrens. 

“He wanted money,” replied Mr. Trefalden, 
with a scarcely perceptible shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 

“ Well, and now I want it. Come, come, Mr. 
Trefalden, Lord Castletowers is your client, and, 
no doubt, you would like to oblige him ; but 1 
am your client too— and a better one tluu he is. 
I’ll bo bound !’* 

“ X trust, Mr. Behrens, that I .should never 
seek to oblige one cUeut at the expense of an- 
other,” said the lawyer, stiffly. “ If yon thiidt 
that I would, you wrong me greatly.” 

“I think, sir, that, like most other folks, you 
have more respect for a lord than a woolstaplor,” 
answered the man of the people, with a hard 
snulc. “ But I don’t blame you for it. Ton’re 
a professional man, and all professional men have 
those prejudices.” 

" I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Trefalden. “ I 
have none. I am the son of a merchant, and my 
family have all been merchants for generations. 
But this is idle. Let us proceed with our busi- 
ness. 1 am to take your instructions, Mr. 
Behrens, to serve Lord Castletowers with a 
notice of yOur desire to foreclose the mortgage 
in six months limeP** 

Mr. Behrens nodded, and the lawyer made a . 
note of ^0 matter. 

“l am also to understand that should Lord 
Castletowers request a further delay of six 


mwgths, yon would not be disposed to grant 
''Qtttayiycicl.” 

. Hr. T^isnilai^ hbi pea asite. 

“if be caaft 4nd the money,* said the wool- 
Btupki; ''let him sell the old place. 1*11 buy it.” 

“Shall I M his lordship soP” asked Mr. 
Tre&lden, with a slight toucm of sarcasm in his 
voice. 

“ If you like. But it won’t come to that, Mr. 
Tn^dmi. Yon’re a rich man— aha ! you needn’t 
shake ^mur head— you’re a rich man, and you’ll 
lend him the money.” 

“ Indeed you are quite mistaken, Mr. Behrens,” 
replied the lawyer, riaing. “I am a very poor 
man.” 

“ Ay, yon say so, of coarse j but I know what 
the world thinks of your povmty, Ifo. Trefalden. 
Well, good morning. You’re looking pale, sir. 
You work too hard, and think too much. That’s 
the way with you clever saving men. You should 
take care of yourself.” 

“ Pshaw ! how ean a bachelor take care of 
himself P” said Mr. Trefalden, with a faint 
smile. 

“ True ; yon should look out for an heiress.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“No, no,” said he, “I prefer my liberty. 
Good morning.” 

“ Good morning.” 

Mr. Trefalden ushm«d his client through the 
office, listened for a moment to his heavy foot- 
fall going down the stairs, hastened back to his 
private room, and shut the door. 

“ Good God!” exclaimed he, in a low agitated 
lone, “ what’s to be doue now P This is ruin- 
nun!” 

Ho took three or four restless turns about the 
room, then flung himself into his chair, and buried 
his face in bis hands. 

“lie might well say that I looked pale,” 
muttered he. “I felt pale. It came upon mo 
like a thunderstroke. I a rich man, indeed ! I 
with twenty-flvo thousand pounds at command ! 
Merciful powers ! what can I do P To whom cau 
I tom for it? What security have I to gi\c? 
Only six months* notice, too. L am lost! 1 
am lost !” 

Ho rose, and went to the great safe beside I lie 
fireplace. His hand trembled so ihat ho could 
scarcely fit the key to the lock. He threw back 
one of the heavy iron-panelled door«!, and 
brought out a folded parchment, with the words 
“Deed (f MoBTOxes betieeen Gervase Leopold 
Wytmcl^e, Earl of Cadletomrs, and Oliver 
Behrens, Esq., of Bread-street, Lmdon” written 
upon the outer side. Opening this document 
upon tlie desk, he resumed Ids seat, and read it 
carefully through from beginning to end. As he 
^d so, the trouble deepened and deepened on lus 
face, and bis cheek grew still more deathly. 
When he came to the signatures at the end, he 
pushed it from him with a bitter sigh. 

“Not a flaw in it!” he groaned. “No pre- 
text for putting off the evil day for even a week 
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the oottsequeaoes wh»t IBlqr i^bt.” 

tie paused, iose ag;axii, am tejpiatsed the mod' 
ga^ deed in the safe. 


uigeat biishteftsto^aoae. ISt^batewthii^ jMi 
wore a 8lud% oeftt, lunched daigr dnvf 
couple of dry hucoiti^ ssade im as^ 


If 1 only dased to bum it !” wid he, udth « cepted no mTitathms, and ]c^ hia private 


lingeriug glance at the fire. 


address a dead secret, even from his head elerh. 


He took a letter fh)m the table, and stood To them be was a grave, plodding, eareful, clever 


looking for some moments at the signature. 

" Oliver Behrens !” he mused. “ A bold hand, 


man, somewhat parsimonions as to .his ex* 
penditurc, prorokingly reticent as to his private 


with something of the German character in that habits, and evidently bent on the ^unnda- 
little twist at the top of, the O, easy to imitate ; tion of riches. They were abont as correct in 

but then the witnesses No, no, impossible ! their conclusions, as the conclave of cardinids 

Better expatriation than such a risk as that. If which elected Pope Sixtus the Fifth for no 
the worst qpmes to tho worst, there’s always other merits than his supposed age and inir- 


America.” mities. 

Ajid with this he sank down into his chair Lost in anxious thought, William Trcfalden 
again, rested his chin upon his open palms, and sat at his desk, m the same attitnde, till diud: 
fell into a deep and silent train of thought. came on, and the lamps were lighted in the 

thoroughfare below. Once or twice he sighed, 
stirred uneasily ; but his eyes never wandered 

As William Trcfalden sat in his little dismal lifted from his hands. At length he seemed to 
private room, wearily thinking, the clouds in the come to a sudden resolution. Ho rose, rang the 
sky parted towards the west, and tho last gJeam bell, crumpled up the memorandum which ho 
of daylight fell upon his face. ^ Such a pale had written according to Mr. Behrenses in- 
eager face as it was, too, with a kind of strange st ructions, and flung it into the fire. 


beauty in it that no merely vulgar eye would 
Jiave seen at all To the majority of persons, 
William Trefaldeu was simply a gentlemanly 
clevcr-looking** man. Attracted by the upriglit 


wall of forehead, which literally overbalanced the way,* 


The door opened, and a red-Jicaded clerk 
made his appearance. 

Let my ofiice lamp be brought," said Mr, 
Trcfalden, “and ask Mr. Kcokwitch to step this 


proportions of his face, they scarcely observed 
the delicacy of his other features. The clear 


The clerk vanished, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Kcokwitch, who came in with the lighted 


pallor of his complexion, the subtle moulding of lamp in his hand. 

his mouth and chin, were altogether disregarded Burthe shade over it, Keckwitch," exclaimed 
by those superficial observers. Even his eyes, Mr. Trcfalden, impatiently, as tlie glare fell full 


large, brown, luminous as they were, lost much 
of their splendoxur beneatli that superincumbent 


upon his face, ‘"It’s enough to blind one 
The head clerk obeyed slowly, looking at his 


weight of brow. His age was thirty-eight ; but employer all the while from bcimath his cye- 
hc looked older. His hair was thick and dark, lashes. 


and sprinkled lightly here and there with silver. 
Though slender, he was particularly well made— 
so well made, that it seemed impossible to him to 


"You sent for mo, sir?" he asked, huskily. 
He was a short, fat, pallid man, wdth no more 
nock than a Schiedatn bottle. Ilis eyes were 


move ungracefully. His hands were white and small and almost colourless. His ears had held 
supple ; his voice low ; his manner giuve and so many generations of pens that they stood out 
polished. A very keen and practised eye might, from his head like the handles of a classic vase; 
perhaps, have detected a singular sub-current of and .his voice was always husky. 


nervous excitability beneath that gravity and 


Ho ypu know wdierc to lay your hand 


polish — a nervous excitability which it had been ujion that old copy of my great-grandfather’s 
the business of William Trefaldcn’s wdiole life to will?" 


conquer and conceal, and which none of those 
around him were Lavaters enough to discover. 
The ice of a studied reserve had elTectually 
crusted over that fi:re. His own clerks, wdio 


‘‘Jacob Trcfalden of Basinghall-slreet, seven- 
teen hundred and sixty ?" 

Mr. Trefalden nodded. 

The head clerk took the subject into placid 


saw him daily for three hundred and thirteen consideration, and drummed thoughtfully with 
dreary days in every dreary year, had no more his fat fingers upon the most prominent portion 
notion of their employer’s inner life than the of his waistcoat. 


veriest strangers who brushed past him along 
tho narrow footway of Chancery-lane. They 
saw liim only as others saw him. • They thought 
of him only as otliers tliought of him. They 


knew that he had a profound and extensive 1 ofljco?" 


“ Well, sir,” he admitted, after a brief pausej 
"I won’t sav that I may not be able to 
find it." ‘ ^ ^ 

“ Do so, if you please. Who is in tlie 
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“Only Mr. (SkurkiB.” ’ . j 

“ Deairo 0(nlunio ran Ottt and fetch pea Con- 
tiuetitAl 

Mr. xetned; dospatolicd the red- 

hoadgi (jMfk ; took dovn a dusty deed-box from 
a stui tidier oomec cupboatd ; brought forth 
the oi)4 yellow i)8rchaieat for irhioh his eaployer 
had idlMi inquired, and slipped the sme within 
the lid of w desk. Baying done this, ho to(A: 
an armfid of mouldy deeds from another shelf of 
the same cupboard, and littered them tdl about 
the desk and floor. 7ust as he had completed 
these arrangements, Gkirkia returned, breathless, 
with the volume in his hand, and Mr. Kcckwitch 
took it in. 

“And the copy?” said Mr. Trcfalden, without 
lifting his eyes from an old book of maps over 
which he was bending. 

“lam looking for it, sir,” replied the head 
clerk. 

“Very good.” 

“Gorkin may go, I suppose, sir? It’s more 
thau half-past 

“Of course; and you too, when you have 
found the deed.” 

Mr. Kcckwitch retired again, released the 
grateful Gorkin, placed himself at his desk, and 
proceeded with much dehbcruliou to read the 
uill. 

“ What’s at the bottom of it ?” muttered he, 
presently, as he paused with one fat Huger on 
the opeuiug sentence. “What’s wrong? Some- 
thing. 1 heard it in his voice. 1 saw it m his 
face. And he knew I should sec it, too, when 
he called out about the shade. What is it? 
What’s he peering into those maps about ? Why 
does he want this copy ? lie never asked for it 
before. There ain’t a farthing coming to liiui, 
1 know. I’ve read it before. But I’ll read 
it again, for all that. A man can never know 
too much of his employer’s private afiuirs. 
Not much chance of learning a great deal 
of his, either. Confoimded prhute he keeps 
’em.” 

I lie read on a little furlltcr, and then paused 
again. 

“ Why did he send for that Continental Brad- 
shaw ?” be qucslioned to himself, “ Why can 1 
go, too, when there’s plenty to be douo here, and 
he knows it? lie wants me gone— why? M’hcre’s 
he goin’ himself? What’s he up to? Abel 
Kcckwitch, Abel Kcckwitch, my ocst of liieuds, 

I keep your right eye open !” 

And with this apostrophe he returned to the 
deed, and proceeded with it sedulously. 

“Well, Kcckwitch,” cried Mr.Trefaldcn,from 
the inner room, “ have you found the copy ?” 

*Not yet, sir,” replied that trusty fellow, who 
was then rather more than half way through it. 
“ But Tve turned out a boxftd of old parchments, 
and I think I shall be sure ” 

” Bnongh. Look closely for it, and bring it os' 
boCn as it twms up.” 

“ it will turn up,” murmured Mr. Kcckwitch, 
“ as soon as I have fluished it.” 


Afld so it did, about flve minittcs after, when 
Mr, Keokwitdh made his appearance with it at 
his master's door. 

** Found P That’s right !” ex<flainwd the law yor, 
patting oat his hand eagerly. 

*‘I won’t be sure, sir, till jrOu’ve looked 
at it,” replied the head clerk, with becoming 
modesty. 

Mr. Trqfhldcu’s fingers closed on the docu- 
ment, but his eyes flashed keenly into the bistre- 
less orbs of Mr. Abel Kcckwitch, and rested 
there a moment 'before they reverted to the en- 
dorsement. 

"Humph!” said he, in a slightly altered 
tone. “ Yes— it’s quite light, thiu^ you. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, sir,” 

Mr. Trcfalden looked after him shspieiously, 
and Contiqued to do so, even when the dour had 
been closed betw cen them. 

"The man’s false,” said he. “None but 
spies have so little curiosity. I shouldu’t 
wonder if he’s read every line.” I 

Thou he lose, locked the door, trimmed tlu- | 
lamp, dismissed the subject from his tlioughls, i 
aud begun to road the will. As he read, bis j 
brow darkened, aud his lip grew stem. Presently > 
he pushed the deed aside, aud jotted down row ' 

after row of cj'phcrs on a piece of blotting- | 

paper, Theu he went back to the deed, and j 

back again to the cyphers, and every moment the i 

frown settled deeper and deeper on his brow. 
Sucli a complex tram of hopes and doubts, 
speculations and calculations ns were tra\(‘rsing 
the mazes of that busy brain I Sometimes he 
pondered in silence, bomotimes be muttered 
through Ids teeth; but so iuaudibly, that Imd 
there even becu alistcucr atthedoor (aspcihaps ' 
tlicre was), that listener would not have been a ' 
syllabic the wiser. 

lie took up u little almanack piintcd on a j 
eaid, and cast up the weeks between the fourth j 
ofMaicli and the third of April. There wore 
not quite live. Not quite live weeks to-tlie ' 
expiration of this lonsr, long century, during ' 
which Jacob Trefalden’s half million had been ac- ‘ 
cumulating, interest upon interest— during winch 
whole gcnci-ations had been bom, and bved, aud i 
had passed away ! Good Heavens ! to what a suiu 
it had grown. It amounted now to nine million ' 
five hundred aud fifty-two thousand four hui,- 
dred aud odd pounds! Words — ^mere woi’ds! 
His brain refused to realise tlicm. Ho might 
ns well have tried to realise the distauee 
between the sun aud the earth. And this 
gigantic bequest was to be divided between a 
cbaiity and an, heir. Ilaii'! Kveu tho half i 
bofilcd him. Even the half seemed too vast to i 
convey any tangible idea to his mind. Even the | 
half amounted to four million seveu hundred ' 
and seventy-six thousand two hundred and odd 
pounds. Pshaw! both were so inconecivabie, | 
that the one pmduced no more effect upon his { 
imflginaiiuu than the other. I 

He took up his pen, and made a rapid calcula- i 
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per cent ? Ha ! one eoul4 WWP tbalii ai all 
events. It would produce al^ut two lumdred 
and tliirt^veigtt thouBand pounds a year, . Two 
Iiundred and tbirty*-eight tbousand a year! A 
splendid revenue, truly; :^et less than the inoome 
enjoyed by many an wglish nobleman; and not 
one penny more than might be very easily and 
pleasantly spefat by even a poor devil of an 
attorney like himself ! 

It might have been his own, that princely 
heritage— nay, would have been, but for. the 
accursed accident of birth ! It might have been 
his; and now to whom would it fedl? To a 
stranger— an alien— probably to an uncultivated 
boor, ignorant of the very language of bis fore- 
fathers! Oh, the bitter injustice of it! Had 
not he at least as fair a right to this wealtli ? 
Did not he stand in- precisely the same degree of 
relationship to the giver of it ? ]3y what law of 
natural justice was the descendant of the eldest 
son to revel in superfluity, while he, the descen- 
dant of the youngest, stood on the brink of 
ruin? Had it even been left for division between 
the suiwivors, both might have been rich ; but 
now 

He rose, pale and agitated, and paced restlessly 
about the room. 

But now, was it not evident that this heir was 
his bom foe and despoiler, and had he not the 
right to hate him ? Was not the hand of the 
desperate man against all men, even from the 
very beginning ? but was it not first raised against 
those who hiiJ wronged him the deepest? 
William Trofalden was a desperate man. Had 
ho not appropriated that twenty*fivc thousand 
pounds paid over to him by Lord Castlctowers 
two years ago for the liquidation of the mort- 
gage, md did not min and discovery stare liim in 
tlie fane ? Having hazarded name and safety on 
one terrible die known only to himself, should he 
now hesitate to declare war upon his enemy, who 
w^"ls tlio possessor of millions P 

He smiled a strange smile of power and de- 
fiance, and ran his faiger along the black lines on 
the map. From Dover to Calais— from Calais, 
by train, to Basic— Basle to Zurich— Zurich to 
Chur, At Chur the railways terminate. It 
could not be far beyond Chur where these emi- 
grant Trefaidens dwelt. It would take him 
three days to get there, perhaps three and a 
half— perhaps four, lie would start to-mor- 

I His decision onoo taken, William Trefaldeu 
became in a moment cool and methodical as ever. 
All trace of cxeitemeut vanished from lus face, 
as a. breath clears from the surface of a mirror. 
He thrust the Br^dmw in hia pocket, scribbled 
a hasty note to hia head clerk, carefully burned 
the cyphered blotting-*papcr in the flame of the 
lamp, and watched it expire among the dead 
ashes in the fireplace ; locked his desk ; tried the 
fastenings of the safe ; glance^ at the clock, and 
prepared to be gone. 

A quarter to seven already exclaimed he. 
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as he, unlocked the door. I sballi* |)e late to- 

Hh had spoken aloud, believing hunshlf ^Dne, 
but stopped atthe $ight of SLeekwitefa, l^usily 

“TCcm Jmre, Kcokwitch!” ho said, frowning. 

“ I told you you might go,” 

”Xou did, sir,” replied the scribe, placidly; 

** but there was jBleywood and Bennett’s deed of 
partnm*s}up to be drawn up, so I would not take 
advantage of your kindness/* 

Trefalden bitliis lip. 

had just written a Knerf'O you,” he said, 
^^to let you know that I am going oat of 
t own for a fortnight. Forward all letters marked 
private.” 

“Where to, sir?” 

“ You will find the address here.” 

And Mr. Trefalden tossed the note down 
upon the clerk’s desk, and turned towards the 
door. 

“ Glad you’re going to allow yourself a little 
pleasure for once, sir,” observed Mr. Keckwitch, 
without the faintest gleam of surprise or curiosity 
on his impassive countenance. “ Begging pardon 
for the liberty.” 

His employer hesitated for on iastant before 
replying. 

Thank you,” he said, “but pleasure is not 
my object. 1 go to visit a relation w^hom 1 have 
neglected too long. Good night,” 

With this he passed from the room, and went 
slowly down the stairs. In the passiigc he paused 
to listen ; and when in the street, stepped out 
into the middle of the tlioroughfare to look up 
at the wnndowrs. 

“ Strange !” muttered he ; “ but 1 never 
suspected that fellow so strongly us I do to- 
night !’* 

lie then glanced right and left, buttoned his 
coat across his chest, for the Alarch wind blew 
keenly, and walked briskly up the lauc, in the 
direction of Holborn. As he neared the top of 
the street, close to its junction with the great 
thoroughfare, a thought struck him, and he flung 
himself back, by a rapid movement, into the 
recess of an old-fashioned doorway. There was 
no lamp within several yards. Tlie doorway was 
dark and deep as a sentry-box. TbeVe, with 
eager car and bated breath, ho waited. 

Presently, apart from the deep hum of traffic 
close by, lic heard a footstep coming up— a foot- 
step so hgltt and swift that at first he thought 
he must be mistaken. Then his practised ear 
detected a labouring wheeze in the breath of the 
runner. 

“The scoundrel!” ejaculated he, poised his 
right arm^ set bis teeth, and stood ready for a 
spring. 

The signals of distress, grew more distinct — 
the step slackened, ceased— tirew near ^ain — | 
and Mr. Abel Keckwitch, panting and bewildered, 
made his appearance just opposite the doorway, 
evidently biE^cd by t^e disappearance of its oc- 
cupant* 
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Tras>i^ icne .Itli $11^ iuh » siWB^ ooi^tedwti^tbbTnsa^ 

|untW>‘W4l!iMiii !pe$|iMm .svo(^^ !|^aoe. it firtm iiM>st other 

hisBUW, fift jiowetfel bldv (fqp«iodi(^. There c«i ho h few gaa- 

th4 against the twmIcs la one towfli oaw- Ih liiir|^e»e8a of 

wall.. Itiffia .suqpiaihgwhai nrasdes of steel ^ ca{>ital isimted ; andutoQini.uifiitaIbem- 
apd nf ir^n % hftp««^|< thft white panies ^ro allowed^ on the pritt^ili^ of open 

Sttpta'fi^ of that enisle band. oompetitio^ to teair up onr stceeU fair the pur* 

' .BHwF sak hk. loroelr. " do you dare to spy poso of laying down new gas-pipes, the» would 
«fe ThisTnot the first time i'ye ^ eyen more annojaaoc Sum we now suffer at 

sweted yon; but I advise you to let it be tbe hands of makers of raavaiys, sewers, tele- 
the last time 1 convict yom Ay»youmaysoowl, g«ph wires, »d pneumatic tubes. On t^ 
but, by the Heaven above me 1 if 1 catch you at “ther hapd, gas-m^u® m a in«M» profitable 
titisg^e again, you’ll repent it to your dying 

day.^liere ! ^ thankful that I lei yon off so mcreasum value of the iferuse. 

' Go into any one of the great gasworks, and 

.5i&ving6aidlhi8,WmiamTrcfaldenwalked 
Shnito.W otadisUedW who stood 

StoJ^ a« cerhm^ bm the opporito sid. Zie X^' 

M tne *®eet. of iron, seven or eight fee^ long, by perhaps a 

As for Abel K(«^ilch, he recovered his diameter. Several of tlles^, pl^d 

breath a^ bis eqnihbnum as well m he conld, horizontally, are packed near each other so as 
thouglL the former was a matter of tune, and to be heated by one furnace. There are coal 
caused him to sit down, igjiominiously, on the and coke outsidfe the retorts, and coal inside; 
nearest door-step. When, at length, he was in a the fonrier to render the retorts red hot, and 
condition to retrace liis steps, he rose, shook liis the latter to be distilled into gas. Some of the 
fat fistinapassioD of impotent rage, and indulged great w'orks have as many as five hundred of 
in a volley of curses, not loud but deep. these retorts at work at once, in the depth of 

**ril be even with you,^^ gasped he, more winter, when much gas is required Each re* 


in a volley of curses, not loud but deep. these retorts at work at once, in the depth of 

**ril be even with you,^^ gasped he, more winter, when much gas is required Each re* 
huskily than ever. "I’ll* be even with you, Mr. tort consumes about a hundred-weight of coal 
Trcfaldcn, if I die for it ! You’ve sometliiug to in six hours ; and it takes its four meals a day 


hide, but you shan’t hide it from me. I’ll know 
where you live, a»d what you do with your 


I’ll know with great regularity, 
rith your A little atithmetio 


will show what a vast 


moniqr. I’ll find out the secret of your life before quantity of coal mast thiK be used in one 
I’ve done with you, and then lot us soe-which establishment every week, and how necessary 
wk be master!” . it is that the works should be tituated near 

■ _J ] a railway, canal, or navigable river. As the 

coal in the retort is shut tn from the action of 
MOBE lilGlIT. common air, it does not bum away to ashes as in 

— our common ^tes and stoves. It is distilled. 

Tub world may be divided into two classes All that can ascend from it in the form of vola- 
ci people — ^thosc who use gas, and those who tile fluid, does ascend, leaving coke as the solid 
don’t The former are grumbling a good deal, residue. Once in six hours this coke is raked 
and have grumbled for many years. They say out; when cooled, some of it is used to heat 
that gas is too dear, and that tlie quality is not the retorts, and the rest is sold to the public, 
what it should be ; that the consumers have Then for the volatile fluid. This ascends from 
no sufficient hold over the companies, and the back of the retort through an upright pipe 
ought to be armed m some way with authority into a large horizontal mmn ; where, v^hen 
to enforce the manufacture of good gas, to be cooled, it separates into three distinct sub- 
sold to them at a reasonable price. The non- stances — ^gas, ammoniacal liquor, and tor. The 
consumers do not understod all this. They gas is a very complex one, carbnretted and sul- 
see that commercial bargains are being made phuretted and ammoniuretted in a perplexing de- 
more and more every year without the iuterven- gree ; it would make but a poor s^e of ^elf 
tion of the government. We buy our commo- if burned in a gas-burner in this state. It 
ffiUes, from steam engines down to tin tacks, needs roach purifying. It is made to pass ipto 
from casks of tallow down to ounces of toffy, at purifiers containmg lime or lime'‘Water, where 
such times as we like, how we like, where we it loses most of the sulphur which would other- 
like, and at sucfii prices as the state of the wise interfere with its illuminating qualities, 
market may determine ; and we do not ask the. The lime, thus saturated vrith sul]^ar gases^ is 
government to decide for us what shall be the a very disagreeable substance, as tested by our 
maximum prices to be charged by the producers, nosti^s ; nevertheless, it is brought into use as a 
It seems to them, the non-eunsumers, that it is a lute or temporary cement for cloaing the retort 
retrograde poUey, a . return to principles of an doors, as a material fw mortar ana M bottie- 
obsolete kind, to ask parliament, to trouble itself glass making, and as manuts, Tim gas is not 
about Sale-of-Gbs Btils. ^ yet clean euough ; it is made to. pass either 

There are, however, ffitmy curious circum- tlurough clear water, or through a solutiou of 



soTnii^ .atlitt, Tlieii jrt tet ^ ia^, tM gas aploD/m most of which the lJaHW#>pifi&adi out | 

with which bur jjett aB4 s»p- iefea hmdof film or thin sheet. If we «soaW 

pli^« cold and inmitde* but strcng'^ affecting wax^ the atmospheno air before it Mis^taixie, | 

our olfactory orgaea* the seme opnsumption of gas Would gi?e forth j 

Brcry atom of this (^'brrors excepted’*) an increased light-*— on a piiuciple analogous to j 
passes through an apparatus called station- tliat by which the bot-bb»t produces a greater 

meter ; it makes a fan rotate, and this makes result than the cold in iron smelting. This has 

a wheel rotate, and this makes other wheels actually been done by Dr. Fanway and Dr. 

rotate, and iimse make certain index -hands Frankmd, each of whom has devised a kind of 

rotate in front of a graduated dial, by which double glass chimney for gas Jamps,wbicb enables i 

are denoted the exact number of cubic feet the lamp to warm its own air before feeding its j 

of gas that have passed through. Then, from own flame. j 

this station-meter it passes to those vast cylin- These arc the matters, or some of them, 
drical structures winch we see at all tl)C *^gas- which the legislature took under , its charge i 
works, some of them as much as a hundred about eigliteen years ngo. It was thought toat 

and fifty feet in ' diameter ; they are called the public were not sufficiently protected against ; 

K meters, but a better name would be gas- the powerful gas companies, and that the law j 

ers. Most of tliese have a kind of tele- ought to have something to say to the price ' 

scopic action. Sliding up and down, accord- charged for the article. l?ive years ago, auotber 

ing to the Quantity of gas tlicy contain, they act was passed, relating to the gas used in the 

are very full and Very high in the afternoon metropolis, and doctoring up the subject much 

and early evening, when people are just about more elaborately than the former statute. It 
to light up ; rather empty and rather low in gives a sort of exclusive sanction .to certain 
the small hours of the morning, or about established companies; It divides the meiro- 

daybreak, when gas-lights are few in number, polls into districts, awarding each district to 

The gas passes through hundreds of miles of one particular company. It empowers the 

iroupipes under the roadway of the public streets, Secretary of State to order inspectors to investi- 

and through a still greater Icngtih of smaller gate causes of complaint as to quality and } 

piping from these mains to the houses and to the quantity of gas, and to enforce penalties against | 

street lamps. The gas is under pressure in the the companies for any wrong-doinjg. ^ It lays 

S isometer, in order that it may be forced into down the rules under which new districts may 
e more distant as well as into the nearest demand to be gas-lighted, whether at once pro- 
pipes; and this pressure is made greater in fitablc to the companies or not. It decides 
some districts than in others, and at certain that the companies may demand that the gas 
hours than at others, according to the rapidity may be measured, or rather its consumption 
with which the gas is consumed — a matter of measured, by meters ; but it allows the consumer 
no small nicety connected with the economical to decide whether he shall use his own meter, 
and efficient ordering of a gaswork. or rent one supplied by the company. It binds 

This is gas maxing, stripped of teclmi- the companies to be very liberal towards parish 
calities, ana made intelligible as to its lead- authorities, in all that relates to sticet lamps — 
ing characteristics. When the gas-light sys- much more than towards private consumers. It 
tem was first introduced, the gas was charged defines wliat shall be considered good honest gas- 
at so much per fiame or jet. It was perhaps light. That is to say, common gas, in a burner 
the best plan available at that time, but it was consuming five cubic feet of gas m an hour, is to 
uncertaiu : seeing that the size and form of the give a light equal to twelve sperm candles, each 
burner have much to do with the quantity of consuming one hundred and twenty grains per 
gas burned; and seeing, moreover, that the hour; and caiinel gas, from the like quantity,. a 
companies* inspectors had but imperfect means light equal to twenty such candles ; and the 
of knowing how long the gas was burn- purity to be such as hot to discolour turmeric 
ing after a shop was sliut. Tlicre is ratlicr a paper, or paper imbued wntli acetate or carbonate 
nice bit of philosophy in the action of gas- of lead ; ana not to contain more than twenty 
burners. When gas is burned in a large flame, grains of sulphur in any fonn in ahuxidrod cubic 
a larger relative amount of light is obtained feet of gas.** It declares that no company shall 
from a given quantity than from a smaller advance the maximum price of gas, if that price 
flame, other things being equal; because the had hitherto been four shillings and sixpence per 
higher temperature produced enables the flame thousand cubic feet ; but if the price had hitherto 
to utilise the light-giving powers of the gas, been higher, then the maximum is declared to be 
much of which otherwise gives out heat with five and sixpence for coxninon gas, and seven and 
very little light. But this ia not ^1. The sixpence for cannei gas. And it contains a 
shape of the burner, or rather of the film of gas number of minor clauses, intended to ensure 
which it shoots forth, has much to do with the honesty and justice from everybody to everybody ; 
intensity of the light The Argand burner has else. 

a ring of very small holes; but a greater With the exception of a slight cliange made 
quantijtyof light from a given quantity of gas iu the next following year, the ^ act of eighteen 
is obtained by using burners •bearing certain hundred and sixty is that which is now in force, 
fanciful names— such as the fish-tail, the cock- If w'e are not all thoroughly enlightened, so 
spur, the bat- wing, the swallow-tail, and the much the worse for us; the statute contains 
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alftxises «>', 'fer* 

as mtentioa, « -.cgBO(^d— even U « siofi^ 
grain of jiteja f B M t ci eti in 'tiic spnrm oandie ’ ■mijcdi 
vre. (oft .fli^doreii to' use as a. 

■dard. . ^ 

lie^ « mttk of tbe cneiers for «n»e 
jei^%iii iKere vftsXb&ttle' of the gauges serml 
yca^ aeo. The meters range themsebres in two 
jpdmtrfm armies— the iret and the dry— <aeh 
a Staff of skilful geticrals— -the patentees ; 
.aad^here is a kind of subsidiary battle b^veen 
tw companies’ meters and the coasamers’ 
.meters; the meters that are rented and the 
meters that bare been purchased. A gas- 
i' ,wter is a curious and ii^nious piece of 
apparatus. A kind of drum is divided into four 
eqoid portions by four partition walls. The 
axis of this dram, works in the toothed wheel of 
aapindlet and this into a train of wheel-work. 
M the gas consumed in a shop or other build- 
ing passes ibrough the dram before reaching 
Ute aaraers, and makes it rotate ; this makes 
the spindle rotate more slowly, and this makes 
a nheel rotate more slowly still, and so on, 

. . until the last wheel has a very slow movement 
indeed. Three of the wheels carry Index hands, 
which rotate in front of a graduated dial : one 
hand goes rqund- while a thousand cubic feet of 
gas arc passing through the meter, one while 
ten thoussnd, one while a hundred thousand 
feet pass. There is water contained in the wet 
meter; but the dry meter, with something of an 
elastic or bellows-like action, is without water. 
The minor details of conslruetion are inlinitely 
varied ; and each patentee is, of course, ready to 
take his affidavit that his ]>articular form is and 
mast be tbo best of all. At periodical intervals 
tbe gas company’s inspector comes to see how 
much ^ has been consumed ; the position of 
the in& hands determines this ; ana then the 
consumer is charged at (say) four sliillings and 
sixpence per thousand cubic feet. But, "here’s 
■the rub. Does the meter always tell the truth ? 
Do the wlieels and hands always go round 
properly? Consumer’s used to assert so posi- 
tively that the meters were often wrong, that 
the government directed no less learned a person 
than the astronomer royal to ferret out the 
truth. He ascertained tliat such really was 
the case, without any intentional dishonesty on 
either side. Any error in adjusting the tram of 
wheels would certainly cause the meter to indi- 
cate wongly. The astronomer royal q^uoled a 
ease in point. “Complaint was made to a 
branch gas-office of overcharge in a meter. The 
meter was examined by the company’s inspector, 
and fonud correct. Tim complaint was repealed ; 
the meter was then exanuued by the official 
inspector, and fonud correct. The complaint 
was tivica. again repeated, and. the meter was 
twice agnil^ examined, and found correct. At 
last the wh(ml-work was opened and examined » 
and it u'as then found that, in oonsequence bfiffie 
insertion of an erroneous wheel, the just charge 
■ for g^iratonsumed was doubled. A eon^ideraole 
1. ^um vSSjk oonseqncnoe reimbursed to the con- 
|r. sumci?* 
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(Utfnapai^ tlioogM''d^-..'.h«i'.gU^ed 
i^nst^ 's^ bhmdm ■ » tested 

maker. .befioffb belog ' ia again 
iticM % the pompany .ber<ifb :lnSi!^ fixed; 
i had :|f the inspector at bny 41100:^ hddeYe the 
'ihdkiatioBs to oe ineobeo^ he tajke^ ,it ^ the 
office £ar farther serat’iay, leaving A . xwirbbt one 
iii tbe mean time. The nnoerteiailw in this 
matter led tiie Boai4 of Trade, six years ago, to 
tceommepd legislative interferenee with the gas 
trade. “In praotioe.. the parchaser is ^ipost 
always supplied by the dealer witii tlie meter. 
In consequence of tbe oonmlexity of the instru- 
ment, and the absenee of any legal test, an.' 
ordinary purchaser is not able citfaferto judge of 
tbe correctness of tbe metmr himself, or, except 
perhaps in the metropolis and other largo 
towns, to procure it to be tested by tm indepen- 
dent authority. He is thcrofoiu practically 
dependent bn the seller for the moasarement 
from which the cliarge is asoertained. A pur- 
chaser of goods by rai'd measure or pound 
weight can readily find an authentic test, and if 
dissatisfied, can in most cases resort to another 
dealer; but, in tlicse particulars, the sale of gat 
is materially different. These circumstances 
appear to render it desirable that the sale of gas 
should be guarded by a legal standard, and W 
authenticated instruments of meraurement.** 
Then followed 1 he statute of eighteen hundred 
and sixty, which has certainly diminished the 
amount of meter-grumbling. Standard weigids 
and measures, very scrupuionsly made, sfe kept 
at a government office for testing meters. Tae 
meters are of different sizes, uom two-light 
up to a hnndred-and-fifty-light and npwaras. 
Some companies charge a few shilling a year 
rental for the uso of the meters lent by them; 
others include the use of the meter in the price 
of the gas ; while most or all of them allow the 
consumer to use bis own meter if preferred. 

But concerning the light? Do our faces 
brighten up at uigbt as they ought if good 
brilliant gas were used ? Consumers are. m>t 
at all satisfied ou this point. Dull gas is more 
cheaply produced than bright- gas ; and the coin- 
panics are accused of misusing their monopoly 
m this way. The ciiemical mysteries of a gas 
retort show in how ^eat a degree ekcumstances 
determine the quality of the product. 'Die -best 
gas comes from the coal, early in tbe process, 
and while the retort is vividly hot ; if too long 
continued, much more gas is obtained,, but de- 
teriorated in quality. Newcastle Wallsend coal 
yields nine or ten tnausand cubic feet of gas per 
ton ; lianeasbire canuel coal yields more; and 
Bestead caunel still more. But not only so ; a 
given quantity of canncl yHds a brighter light 
than an equal weight of VlUlsend ; and thus tbe 
companies make a difference in priee betwbeh 
canncl gas and common ^a. If Bflfhead and 
Newcastle were purchasame at the amhe price, 
the former would, for a twofold keasbn, be 
used in all gasworks : but it ia very cqb% ; 
and a nice question arises as to the proportion 
in which different kinds of coal can profitably 
be mixed in the retorts. 
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if eeal as Kewoastle'U^^^ae, bc^ore 

me li^^blmd raUwap were opi^ ' ; ' ? . 

AQ tbiBga consuiered; ve 

The cbmpaoieB ait's 'diiseking: divideods petals, have eertainl/ a right td. asklhat'ibe 

tlmev^ thcjtdid., Thi^ catt Sw shall be better and cfacti^sr. tliaa It is. 

improve the qnalitjr or reduce ihe pride. This ’Ttrould be no aUsireir to say; that gas was 
is partly du<| to the iooreued altd increasing seven shilling per thousand fi^ ttrenty yesus 
value of the - t^as& A ton of coal yields, t^, ten shilungs thirty years U^, and dftCen. 
besides' its ten -thousand cubic feet or so of shillings thirty-six years i^o, and that it is 
gas, about a olialdiun of coke, twelve gallons now only four and sixpence. M's hiive to 
of tar, and tea ^hms of ammoniacal liquor, look to ‘the extent of the demand, the im- 
Tiw coke, as we ml know, finds a ready market pruvement in the manufaotunng processes, and 
at a good price. The to yields naphtha, creosote, the great value of tlie refuse; and the pub- 
patent fuel, pAint for paling.*, pitch, paraffin, lie ought to have a little of this benefit as 
and the exquisite cdours belougiiig to the ma- well as the shareholders in the companies, 
genta and mauve and Mlforino family. The jbiightcen companies, one to each district, sup- 
ammouiacal liquor yields ^-ammoniac and ply us with something like tea thousand million 
carbonate of ammonia. A complete reyolu- cubic feet of gas annually. It is a grand feat, 
tioa has taken place in these matters. Times certainly ; and wc owe mneh to the oompames 
were when gas companies begged and prayed for the indomitable nersevcrance with which 
other people to eoihe aud take tho refuse they have mastered all the difiicuUies ; but as 
(except the coke) ; but nobody would, aud the tinto of handsome dividends (ten per cent 
rivers were oontantoated with stiuking tar and and more) has arrived, we say in all frankness 
ammonia. All this is now changed ; all the and no uukindness to the companies — give us a 
refuse is eagerly bought, aud good prices are little more light for our money ! 

paid for it. ' 

I In order to see whether the price of gas h.os 

varied in any uniform way with the price of A HERO MISUNDERSTOOD, 
coal, the House of Commons has ordered a re- — 

tarn to be prepared by all the metronobtan .WHEXEATib, in our estimate of public men,, 
companies, and many of the provincial ; aud wc Lave lapsed into serious error, the wily fair 
till* return has just been priuted. All the aud lionojirable course is to embrace the first 
companies teil a similar tale ; the price of gas opportunity ojtcn to us of recantuig, in a pub- 
j has not varied nearly so much as the price of coal, lie, uiwescrved manner, these misapprenen- 
The yearly averages, for the last fourteen years, sions into which wc have been unfortunately 
of the eighteen companies whioli supjily the betrayed. 

metropolis with gas, show that the price of gas Timour the Tartar — so called, heeausc, of all 
has varied from tliree shillings and niucpeucc' Tarlarsmf his time, he was decidedly the most 
to six sliillings per thousand cubic feet ; whereas iartaresque — has ceased, for a considerable time, 
the coal average has varied from twelve shillings to exercise any influence over the public counsels 
to . twenty-five shillings per ton. Eitlier the of any quarter of the world. Rarely does his- 
dear coal years must be very batl, or the cheap name appear in any leading, political, or city 
coal years very good, for the gas comjiahies ; article, save, pcrliaps, as that of a representative 
the dividends, duly set forth in tlie return just man, the personal cmlmdimcut of some govetn- 
priiited, show that the latter is the case ; divi- ing principle, for which the writer needs a 
dends have been very much larger since the powerful illustration. 

passing of tho Gas Act, five years ago, than Justice is, sooner or later, meted out to every 
they were before. The Boghead cannel (a grey true hero. In the case of Timour tlie Tartar, rfc 
carttiy substance that looks very little like coal, has required whole ages (o dissipate the thick 
but is especially rich in gas-making bitumen, veil ot prejudice which gidhered round his 
oad concerning which a very costly scries of name. It was, in fact, no later than yester- 
lawBuUs took place a few years ago) has in evening that tiiis cloud was finally dispersett 
some years been os high as mty-tbrcc shillings and the character of the very remarkable man 
per ton-;, only a small per-centage, however, of in question permitted to shiue forth in full 
thueOsilyoc^isiised. In the country districts, splendour. 

llte chea|>e»t noticed in the return— in the A good many persons, both male and female 
ohecqpest years and the cheapest towns— is two (and several horses riciily caparisoned), were 
and. sixpence per thousand feet at Newcastle, engaged in rendering this tardy tribute to the 
and, two and ninepenee at Cardiff; while the maligned potentate, and so earnest were all 
lughest . is ten diilliugs at Inverness, and ten parties in prosecuting their honourable purpose, 
and tenpence at Sligo. These sums are sig- that, iu the brief space of three-quarters Of 
nifidwt, showing how powerfully the price of an hour, the thing was effected, and, amid 
gas is infiuenoed by the relative distances of thundering oheers, Timour the Tarto exited to 
OQal>^«ttpply. Newcastle and Cardifi' are in' the that niche, among the brave and wise, hitherto 
midst oi rae coal districts ; InvOrness and Sligo closed against him. 

ate to removed from them. The Inverness . Araoiiw tlie many benefits aecmng froin the 
Gasworks tod to pay about four times as much British oirama, is that of its causing us to ap- 
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prelieni in a 'Wi MrvMiMaitCM^ 

sages of axobhnw, Me(n 

doubtM iMl OMOitiii >1(2 ja to wSide of' 
instnM^ iro imft last I^t, indebted for 
2aBorb ^na nore buna) foformatico respecting the 
lifof e)2Miiet«{r, and tnMs, of IFiinottr the tmw, 
thm l(ire will venture to sa^ oould be denrehle 
frbin aire other sowce. Pages, chapters, vo< 
Innee^m^ht have been required, to la; down so 
aeeurate a map of IHmoQT^s very remarkable 
(foaracter, as m obtained, before our drunotie 
intereourse with Mm had lasted ten minutes ! 
And our astonishmeBt was only equalled by 
our gratification. Save in dress, luxuriance 
of beard, a certain (affected) truculence of 
demeanour, and a habit of wearing three 
swords, the Timour of reality no more resem- 
bled the Timour of imagination, than a wren a 
turkey. 

For, whereas we had regarded the Tartar 
ptinre as a wild, furious, uureasouing, blood- 
seeking tymt and butcher, wc found in him a 
gentleman of engaging manners, of amiable and 
wnfiding disposition, of considerable earnestness 
of purpose, indeed, yet open to counsel (how. 
ever unexpected), and suggestions (however 
absurd): wilbal, endued with a heait of the 
highest susceptibility, and the iictim of a 
passion the more touching, because hopeless, 
and entirely destitute of any rational founda- 
tion whatever. But we must not anticipate. 

The chequered career of this Eastern prince 
probably presents no incident* that appeals 
more strongly to the best feelings of our nature 
than tliat which introduced him to us last 
night. 

iu a tower, built without a roof, about six 
feet and a half high, and commancliiigly situated 
at the bottom of a raviue resembling a nursery 
for plants of a highly tropical character, Ian- 
gttisiied a little (female) boy, named Agib, 
or to follow the popular pronunciation, Ajib. 
Son of a princess of Mingrelia, and with 
some faint glimmeiings of a remote claim to a 

E ossible succession to the Persian crown, Ajib 
ad been placed by Timour iu what the latter 
had every right to consider the safe custody of 
his (Timour’s) father. Too confiding prince! 
'Bmour the elder, a gentleman by name Oglon, 
and wearing a turban of such pensions that 
it threatens even instant to tip him over, at 
once sets lumseu right with the audience and 
posterity by taking Ajib out for a walk, lavish- 
ing upon him every possible cndeniment, aud, 
in restoring him to his “melancholy prison,” 
comforting mm with the assurance of very soon 
brineing him a letter from bis mamma. 

Flourish of trumpets-martial movemeut — 
enter Timour himself, attended by Ids guard of 
bemonr' — ^a lieutenant, and four halberdiers of 
different sizes, looking intensely like British 
stablemen, and who must at least have been dis- 
mounted cavalry. 

Aftkr Bomd desultory observations, and de- 
spatching the stiffest oT the four halberdiers 
to march against certain evil-doers, and conduct 


to tire '‘‘foitowii’’ Stamfr KatMeds to 

the 
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the oialoi^ it is dwtrerefog to aad,««bg oha> 
nctedrea by, on Timour^s part,, an imperious- 
ness of mauner ill-befitting the ‘#iid Tclatkm; 
cm the old gentleman's, byonamouBtof dnplicity 
wboUr unworthy of his eminently mereiid and 
truthful appearance. 

^Dte oouveraation is at length drewnedia an 
increasing noise behind the scenre. 

“I hear the trampling of horse!” saye Ti- 
moor. 

We had heard it for ten miimtes, and were in 
full anticipation of what followed— namely, the 
arrival of several persons on very intelligent- 
looking horses indeed. At their head rides the 
beautiful Zorildn, Princess of Mingrelia, attired 
as Britannia without her siiield. 

Riding up a hill at the back, for the express 
purpose of riding down again— there being, to 
all appearance, no valid Direction to keeping the 
high romi— the lovely princess paused for a mo- 
ment to receive the applause (started by the 
prompter at the wing) winch deservedly greeted 
bO fair a visitor. 

She had, it appears, come from a spot not 
mentioned in the maps, but evidently familiar 
to the audience, by the name of “Jurgia.” 
(Georgia?) 

tVith Zorilda, Timour — it is surdy uimc- 
cessary to add — falls instantly in love. We 
should not. Voluble, yet vague, fierce, yet 
friendly, Zorilda was an enigma which only a 
Timour could solve. He, with intuitive per- 
ception, at once divined her character, her mis- 
sioD, and her meaning; that is to say, as far 
as bile would let him, for Zorilda, like every- 
body else, langhs at the beard of trustful 
Timour. 

WJiy should we preserve the hypocrite's 
secret? She is no more a princess of Mingrelia 
than we are. She is the mother of the captive 
Ajib, and a “Jurgian.” Her oomiug lulher, 
pretending to be captivated with the glory of 
Timour, is sheer humbug. She wants her son, 
aud, somehow, she will have him. 

After some love-passages, during which she 
atone time menaces Timour with her "javelin ” 
(about ten feet long), and calls on her Jurgians 
to support her, while at another she professes 
unreasonable attachment, the lady moots the 
delicate subject of Ajib, and, heartily endorsing 
the line of policy hitherto observed towards that 
injured youth, proposes that, for furUter se- 
curity, she herself should, for the future, be- 
come his custodian. 

Nothing better illustrates the generous and 
UDBuspioious nature of our libellw hero, tlun 
the readiness with which he yields to this ex- 
traordinary su^stiou. And hew, for the pre- 
sent, the conference terminates — Zorilda retiring 
to the “fortress,” under the foOtcring care of 
Oglou. 

A pretty little equestrian ejiisode is here in- 
troduced. A lovely Succasliiu — or.. Cifcassiau 
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Tim«ar, iftt Snt di^iosod to evder the vbole 
poiii^ the foitreifi, itesokee open a lifore: 
oMvtiioqs mode itf arrao^fiiig the diffi'ottli^, ' 
dhiisolslhat tiemnhat eh horseback shall deter- 
<MiBe lAe h(d7^s. Ohoioe. Herenpoo, the eham- 
ei^g^aufi^ irhea Kerim, in spite of the 
obvtogs iateatioa of .destiny and the dramatist, 
eets a heavy fall, and, but for ihe prompt po- 
liteness of Abdallah, who lays himself open to a 
tremeaadouS stiib (between the arm and side), 
and immediattiy falls prostrate, would certainly 
have lost all chance of a Succaslun or any other 
sponse. As it is, the magnanimous Timour 
awards him the palm of victory, and invites him 
to the inevitable fortress, to receive his lovely 
prize. 

The great scene is nowapproaohing. Treachciy 
is at work within the very fortress itself. Zorilda 
has fraternised with that ancient humbug, Ogiou, 
who has actually released Ajib, and brought him 
to bis mother. The meeting is less demonstra- 
tive than might have been expected, Ajib, 
especially, taking the matter as coolly « if 
they had only parted since breakfast, ^rilda, 
however, does her best to keep up appear- 
ances: 

“ My chceild ! my treasured one ! my golden- 
'aired butterfly ! .^st thou sorrowed for thy 
parent P“ 

“ A (ay) mother,*’ responds the insect apos- 
trophised. “ Deeply A deeply have I sorrored 
and in my lonely dungeon wept o’er days of 
’appiness gone lor ever gone but you ? Have 
you grieved for your little Ajib, and has my 

dear old cheeild'ood’s nurse, I’ati Nay, ’old 

—here’s kind old Ogiou !” 

Will it be credited that this venerable person 
has found time, since we parted with him, to 
commit two new acts of toeachery F A ware that 
Timour must sooner or later discover Ajib’s 
escape, he has made a- clean breast of 'it to 
his son, and, that effected, hastens to the fur- 
tress to place Ajib once more out of harm’s 
wa^ I 

What is to be done with him ? For Timour, 
whose character stands out more and more 
beantifally in this atmosphere of treachery, is 
already on his way to the fortress for the pur- 

? iose of " upbraiding” Zorilda. After trying 
hree doors, a cupboard and a drawer, and und- 
inf^ them all locked, Ajib is made to lie on the 
S0i% whSre, covered with a large mantle, and 
nat upon by his mother, he must be, if not safe, ! 
at ytteti Warm. j 

Knter Tiihonr and two halberdiers. j 

‘**‘Oecafd the door. On your Uvos, let none 
pass.” • . . 

Throuffhoat the trying interview which fol- 
lows, nowing ean exceed the quiet gentlemanly 
bearh^ pf this much misapprehended man. [ 


witii mai& dtdicapy, itt evoff dbwotioa 
bxespt tile dslv one in wbira she edh fd^Kbiy 
fit demands : 

’'Whete is the pdneess f Speak.” 

. Her atteodut inthnatee tiM she is on the 
sofa,' ovaioome witii Borrow. 

Timour r^rats the naeeeritf' fmr iiiterru{iitiBf 
her meditations, bnt—'- 

“ She sleeps, ” says O^oii,'at a denture. 

“Theta she must wake,”1s the sterh rep]^. 

There is no fae^ for i:^ so the ]^oess rises 
with a start. 

“Howl Timouthere? AtadattiriShotaiF” 
(It is about midnight.) “Whtmra this in- 
trusion P” 

Timour ihe Tartar merely glances ift the fact 
that the furtress is his habitual residence, and, 
for persons troubled in mind, twelve o’clock at 
night a convenient hour for entering mto thrir 
grievimces. He then proceeds to upbraid her, 
and, in his earnestness, is about to sit down 
upon Ajib. Happily, Zorilda interposes in time, 
imploring Timour to imprison, to torture, to 
kill her, to do anything, in fact, except be 
seated ! 

A little astonished, but confiding as ever, the 
noble Tartar allows himself to ^ enticed away 
from the sofa, while the iudelSfigable Ogiou, 
smuggling the boy to the window, lets him down 
with the girdle of liis dressing-gown. This -(of 
course) breaks, but, as the distance cannot Weil 
exceed five feet, and the young gentleman is re- 
ceived with a congratulating cheer(iu the Jut^ian 
tongue) by a party whose heads arc just visible 
on a level with the window-sill, there is eveiy 
reason to believe that he falls, and falls softly, 
into the hands of sympathising friends. 

Meanwhile, Timour— totally indifferent to 
the Jurgian demonstration just mentioned — 
continues his conversation with Zorilda, and, 
with all the frankness of a noble nature, 
confesses, that, though he feels himself to be 
“ hated, nay, aborted,” it is lus irrevocable de- 
termination to pursue his suit. 

“ Munster !” is the ungracious reply. “My 
Jurgians will protect their princess.” 

Thinking, however, that it might be prudent 
not to drive even tlie gentle Timour to ex- 
tremities, the lady temporises. The succession 
must, in any case, be secured to Ajib. 

Timour ponders. 

“Imust have solitude aud refleotion,” mtys 
he. 

And, for this, the opportune dosing Pf the 
act affords a fitting interval 

What might have been the effect upon the 
destinies of r ersla and the world had Timour’s 
cogitations been uninterrupted, we con only 
conjecture, A gloomy change has come over 
his affairs. Zorilda’s threat was not an idle 
boast There has arrived from Jttrgia a power- 
ful reinfoveement— ten in number— cmnprising, 
no doubt, every arm of the service, since no two 
are dressed dike, and Timour— tpe noble, trust- 
ful, affeotiouate Tiiuqpr — ^is bele^uered in that 
very furtresa, imprisonment within whose frown- 
ing walls was the severest measmra ihe kind- 
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hearted end ,inu)|^ ttii^VeprAwidftd potenUte 
ever scemB tolt««e devise A 

Whnt sMltet f If hd has lost iljib, be bas 
still Slorildi^^ Asd bis foitress, of whieb ve 
now see exterosl defences, beine— as he 
bimsi^ litfomis the Jnrgian army (drawn up 
about two feet from his nose) ”impreKnablo”-*- 
U is manifest that the catohine of such a Tartar 
as Timoar will be attended with no small 
^ffiealtr. 

The furtress, differing in some respects from 
fortresses constructed on the system of Yauban, 
presents the peouliar feature of a moat inside , , 
instead of outside, the walls; and, upon the| 
whole, has more the aspect of a beaver’s dam : 
tlian a place of any considerable strength, i 
This, perhaps, accounts for a certain indifference I 
in the manner of the besieging force, who, 
entirely weaponless, aud standmg in a loose 
semicircle, bestow tbeic undivided attention 
on the public. 

There is room on. the ramparts for several 
persons, and from thence, accordingly, Timour, 
attended by Zorilda, Oglou, 'and the garrison 
(consisting of a faithfril halberdier), makes Lis 
final appem to posterity. He will Gght to the 
last — aud even longer — and, if conquered, burn 
the furtress, aud aU within it. 

The noble defiance is yet on the hero’s lips, 
wlieu an incident — unparalleled, so far as we 
are aware, in the annals of war— conies to 
terminate the contest. The furtress, just pro- 
nounced by its commander to be impregnable, 
is captured at a single bound by a nameless 
individual on a skewbald marc, carrying ou bis 
saddle>bow the youthful prince, Ajib ! 

Shrieks — shouts — clash of arms. The Jur- 
gians, breaking up into parties, madly skirmish 
among themscaves! Timour leaps from the 
giddy height across the moat, aud flings him- 
self, armed with sovciul swords, upon the nearest 
foes. Six Jnrgian warriors, aud im old gentle- 
man in a wide-awake aud a spangled apron, to 
whom wo have not been previously introduced, 
attack him at once. Four go down before his 
mighty arm, two more arc wounded aud give 
back, when, shame to chivalry 1 the old gentle- 
man, who has been dodging in the rear, comes 
behind the victor, deals a felon stroke, uiid io ! 
the gallant, generous, ioo-oonflding xinuce, is a 
come! 

Peace to the brave ! We have redeemed his 
memo^, and lay this brief but truthful narra- 
tive, 1^ a garland, on his tomb. 


81K JOSHUA BEINOLDS. 

Thu story of the life of a great English 
painty, Joslma Beynolds, first President of 
the Bo;^ Aoadnny, drawn in outline ^ another 
painter awil academician, the late 0. E. Leslie, 
lias been ocmipletcd and coloured, since Leslie’s 
deatbw^ a akilful man of letters, Mr. Tom 
tfeiogripher of Haydon, who is, 
l»ethren,the one who 
‘^^4ivmoslHRl> and m best qualitied for ap- 


pn^tioa off the paiht«r*s art. Ho atartling 
meideatB or atnuDge tnma of vtol m 
fortnae wary Reynolds's career of wo&deserved 
SBflcess. If we take away tiiui exaot' aoeoimt of 
the results of each year’s jnduetry, Attd the 
stories of the lives and fortunes of the persons 
who mrehed in that bright proeessiiHi through 
his prinring*room, whioh brought all who were 
famous in England for rank, valour, genius, and 
beautv to occupy in turn the mahogany chair 
sacred to his sittmrs, there to be wheeled into 
lights on its easy casters, and sit tfile-h-tllte with, 
him by the hour together on sucecsstvc days ) 
if we take away also the fact that Reynolds was 
a most clubbable man, who had no enemies, and 
spent all bis evenings in cultivating the most 
varied acquaiutaneesbipa and friendships, and 
was at home to everybody who was anybe^y, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to Kitty 
Pisher, we may seem to take away a large port 
of tlie man. Yet not so large a part as was to be 
supposed before these two stout volumes, full as 
they arc of such details, brought us nearer tiian 
we had ever yet come to the true mind of Rey- 
uolds himself. 

The fashionable portrait -painter, who 
nut wear his dislikes on his sleeve, and, making 
convenient use of his deafness at all awkward 
turns of conversation, received with the same 
cottitesy persons of the most opposite cl^acter 
and opinioul had a practical mind of his own, 
well niarked in all its characters. He had 
that in him which drew hiih near to Gold- 
smith, caused him to pay full honour to his 
genius, aud show a fellow-feeling that secured 
the tender-hearted poet’s love, it was allied to 
something else in him that caused Johnson to 
haunt ins house, and drew Reynolds himself to 
I quiet dinners with John Wilkes, when that im- 
persomition of resistance to excess pf authority 
claimed by the Crown over the subject was 
an outlaw vho came secretly to town. Por, 
whatever John Wilkes’s faults, he did represent 
successful staud ou behalf of the subject against 
tyrannous ovcr-stretoliiug of tbe Crown’s peroga- 
live. " Wilkes and Liberty” was not a mere 
unmeaning ciy. So Reynolds seems to bsve 
felt, And Wilkes had for him the attractions' 
of a man not only with strong political feeling 
of the sort lie himself quietly rherished, but 
also he was in manners anything but what 
might commonly pass for the type of a rough 
demagogue. Ho was of elegant address, a 
very pleasing man, who had fine taste, and 
could appreciate the artist side of his frknd 
R^uolds. 

In his later life, Wilkes produced for his 
friends a splendid edition of Tlieophrastns and 
Catullus, and made much way in a tnMi|lstioa 
of Anacreon. Reynolds, in fact, w«i^ with all 
his good-humnured quietness, so tnanifostiy on 
the people’s side, that he could not obtain tlie 
fiMsour of the king. In the height of his power 
he was strong enough to make the king sit to 
him; hut his majesty sat under ttnmistakable 
compulsion, and, iu the great politioel wcoid, 
the paiutcr’s chief friends were at laa^ among 
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iii)ie aext fivor years Joshtu lenaiaed 
wiUi ui Ather, by whom he was edQ(i«ted, and 
whenihiiraB seveisfeea years dd the onestiOB 
atih^iIlM was, 'Oiietiier he should be as Apothe- 

a iOr a Faister. Joshua himself said on the 
sr, that ''he voold rather be tm apstheoary 
thhn aa ordinary painter; bat if he could be 
bonnd to mi eminent master be should choose 
the latter.” Mr. Hadsos, the portraHwpainter, 
Siohardson’s pupil and son4n-law, a DeTonshtre 
man, and then the chief porlrait.pamter in Eng- 
land, was in the habit of coming to Bidetbrd, 
and was expeeted there in about two months. 
Joshua’s father wrote, therefore, upon the 
matter to a friend at Bideford, Mr. Cntcliffe, 
the attorney. Gould Mr. Hudson bo asked to 
look at some of Joshua’s work, or Joshua go to 
Bideford and see him P Mr. CutcUfTe managed 
the matter for his friend, and Joshua Heynulds 
went^ to London as Hudson’s apprentice, a 
ntremium of one hundred and twenty ])Ouuds 
boiug raised for the parjibse, half of it lent 
by ouo of his married sisters. Tlic old school- 
master WAS delighted to see his artist son so 
well launched in the profession of liis choice, 
and that a worthy one. “ You hare done me,” 
he wi'oto to his hicud Cutciilfe, "a farour fit 
for a man of a thousand a year.” Joshua wrote 
home delighted with his work, his master, erery- 
thing, and said, '' While I am doing this, 1 am 
the liappiest creature alive.” 

While Hudson’s apprentice, Reynolds was 
sent to make a purchase for his master at a pic- 
ture sale, where Pope came into the room. His 
name was whispered, way was made for him, 
hands were held out to touch him as he passed 
along, bowing to the company on either side. 
Reynolds put out his hand under the arm of the 
person wlio stood before him, and shook hands 
with tlie famous poet, whom he described after- 
wards as ” about four feet six inches high ; very 
humpbacked and deformed. He wore a black 
cloak, and, according to the fashion of that time, 
had on a little sword. He hud a large and very 
fine eye, and a long, handsome nose ; bis mouth 
Jiad those peculiar marks whicii are always 
found in the mouths of crooked per<<on8, and 
the muscles which run across the cheek were 
so strongly marked that they seemed like small 
cords.” 

Though bound to Hudson for four years, 
XteynolM did not remaiu with him two. The 
cause of separation is not clearly known ; if a 
quatrel, it was not a serious oue. Reynolds 
went back to Devonshire, and began at once to 
paint portraits at Plymouth Dock for three 
guineas apiece. He got a fair number of 
oustomers, inoludmg the groat man of the place, 
the CommiBaioner of the Dockyard. But he 
was soon in London agmn, where Hudson, his 
old master, was rery kind to him. After he 
had been in town a couple of years, he painted, 
when^ was three-and-twenty, a portrait 

of Gamin HamUtoa, the father of the Marquis 
of which brought him into some 


ttMaee. But fft the'tdeae of that year, Mventeen 
’forinr-six, be was summeiiied to Bjmpten, to 
the death-bed hii father, who dies on Ohrist- 
mas-day. The family had thea to leave the 
sehoolhouse, His mother was ahready dead, and 
Joshua, quiitins London,^ took a house at Ply- 
mouth Doo^ where he lived for the next three 
years wilii his two unmarried sisters. Whilebe 
Uved thus b Devonshire, Reynolds saw piobres 
by William Gandy, of Exeter, ihesonof a painter 
who had been a pupil and close imitator Of Tan- 
dyke. The younger Gandy had a style of his • 
own, said to be ” peonliar, solemn, and forcible,” 
and Reynolds had learnt just enough while with 
Hudson to be able to profit by the sigiit of works 
like Gandy’s, which influenced him far more 
than any teachings of his rather common-place 
although successful master. One saying of 
Gandy’s Reynolds remembered, and applied to 
his own practice as a painter, that "a picture 
ought to have a richness in its tcxtnxe, as if the 
colours had been composed of eream or oheesc, 
and the reverse of a hard and husky or dry 
manner.” 

To the patronage of Reynolds by the Edgeumbe 
family — the family of which son Dick had set 
him upon painting in the boat-house his first 
portrait in oil colour — the young artist owed 
his visit to Italy. When Reynolds was still 
with his sisters at Plymouth, Augustus Keppcl, 
the famous Admiral Keppel of alter years, was 
a fine young sailor, four-and-twonty years old, 
two years younger than Reynolds, with a dijilo- 
matic mission to the Barbary States, and com- 
mand in the Mediterranean with the rank of 
commodore. On his way out, he put in at 
Plymouth for repairs, because his ship had 
sprang lier topmasts. To that accident, as the 
course of his life ran, Reynolds owed much of 
his subsequent prosperity. Only it is a mistake 
to suppose that prosperity comes of the accidents 
that seem to brbg it. Given the temper and 
the mind capable of prospering, if it be not one 
small mcident it will be another that serves as 
high-water mark upon that tide b the aflairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune. Sometimes there is temper with- 
out the mind, sometimes there is the mind with- 
out the temper, necessary to a high success. 
Reynolds had both the requisites, and that iu a 
remarkable degree. 

When young Keppel put bto Plymouth, he 
visited his friend Lord Edgeumbe, ana Reynolds, 
who had made Lord Edgeumbe liis ’friQn4 met 
Keppel, who found his companionship so agree- 
able that he offered to take him on boara his 
ship, carry lum to the Mediterranean, and load 
him b Italy. Reynolds, deli|dited with the 
offer, boiTowcd in liis family the means for bis 
Italian art tour, aud, sailing with Keppel, as his 
guest, saw Lisboa, andCadm, Gibraltar, Tetaau, 
and Algiers, became a gnest of the goveriior- 
general, Blakcncy at Minorca, where be re- 
plenished his purse by pabtbg almost all the 
officers in garrison ; sod, by a fail down a preoi- 


down a preoi- 


E ico when out riding, got the cut on his upper 
p which left a soar visible for thn rest of his 
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possibl«»‘fLadv4(k^ tnOi better. <than tiie lest, 
catiiwd tdtitib ^ retbueb, ■'l^at be 

tria '!t(^ seutoatto. 

dne <^;bis «s.petfe6t 

a betin.” Mejaom repUad, that 

ibis to hd true, bttt, “ aotvithstftwl. 
uub'&i certainly gained ground by it, on the 
«bd improtbdbimself by tbe experiment ;** 
^‘if you are net bold enough to run the 
losing, you can iieter gain.” 


’*‘1 liare heard him say,” writes NOrthcote, 
that whenever p new sitter came for a portrait, 
he aiira;ps bt^n it udth a fuU determination ^ 
nudeeit the best. picture he had ever painted; 
ne^er would he allow it to be on excuse for 
his&Uure, to say, *tbe subject was a bad one 
for a picture;* there was always nature, he 
w<Hdd observe, which, if well treated, was fully ' 
suffieient for tbe purpose.” The one picture; 
thait, after his settlement in London, contributed 
mOrt to produoC a run upou his studio, was of 
his Meud Keppel, nbw on admiral. But there 
wai mb element of chouce in this, llcyuolds 
hims^ knew what, given ifie requisite abilities, 
was t^ chief helper to-his great success. ” My 
sttcbess,” he wrote, “ and continual improvement 
in my art, if I may be allowed that expression, 
may be asci'ibcd in a good measure to a pruiciplo 
which I will boldly recommend to imitation ; I 
mean a principle of honesty ; witich, in this, as 
in iJl other instances, is, according to the vulgar 
proverb, certainly the best policy, — I always en- 
deavoured to do my best. Great or vulgar, 
good subjects or bad, all had nature ; by the 
exact representation of which, or even by the 
endravour to give such a .representation, the 
punter cannot biit improve in bis art. 1 liad 
always some scheme in my mind, and a perpetual 
desue to advance. By constantly endeavouring 
to do my best, I acquired a power of doing that 
with ^spontaneous facility, which was, at first, 
the wh(de effort of my mind.” 

James Batty, with a higher form of genius 
than Reynoldvs, worked as hard, or harder, and ' 
dined' for a year together upon gruel, that he 
m%ht. achieve work worthy of his purest aspira- 
tionsv; Barry’s failure proved that even honesty 
and earnestness o>f purpose may fail of bread- 
winm>% where there is an impracticable temper, 
or A too mreat ostentation of self-confideucc. I 
Bany vha^ even at Burke, the truest andj 
hfostpdthfttlhelper ho had in the world, because, I 
meaning to help liim np in the world, he went 
to. sit to him for a portrait without having sent 
xmtiee on the^ previous day, as Beynolds ex- 
pected of his sitters. Barry was at home and 
aitNBtl||[aae4 but sulked, and refused to paint. 
Burke deidt with him tenderly, explained to him 
thid lie could not fore-arrauge Kis titne, uid 
tbet wheatke bad sat to Beynolds he had gone 
ik^e.wfthm taking his chance of finding' 
tlm to receive him, and after a 

ftejdal. correspondence Barry name down from 
his'bigh rope. ' Success in bfe is almost alvrays- 
ineompattuB' with such n temper. BeynOlas, 
plMid, courteous, Mcia&y pliable, yet in no 
servile, firm to bis own opinions; but not 


oSenaively flomisliing them in the faces of Sumo 
to wh^ th^ were tmweSeos^' would .Bive 
bed he been. Ifot .HKideiiatiriy .<dewH^ in 
ais' sd;. ; . Gpldsmitb^a character .of jH^kilda iu^ 
the defoliation sums hifoop. iyith;tke Jmnsle^- ' 
ondlovd of-n friend : 

Here H^olds is laid ; and to fofi }>ott my mfoi» - 
He has .n^ left a wiser or better behiad. ; '> 
HiapeaieU was striking, rcustimp and grand, 

Hto manners wore gentle, .complying and biadd ; , Vj.,, 
Still horn to improve, us in every part, /...Vi 

HU poacU our (aces, his manners , our foai't. . 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civUIy steering, . ^ > 
When they judged without aklU, hewas swlar'd' 
of hearing;- . 

When they talked of their lUcphaiels, Corrc^|ieB, add ' 
stuff, ' “ 

He shifted h!s trnmpel, and only took snuff. 

Another element in Eojnolds’s nioeess; as com- 
pared with Barry’s failure, is that Reynolds, fay 
tliebcntof his gcuics, served the weaUliy and 
fashionable people of tlie town in a day of much 
social frivolity. A painter whose Inrush played 
the looking-glass— ahd a flattering glass tocHr- 
was somebody for all the fine folks to run i^r, ‘ 
and Reynolds, when he attempted the ideal, 
never shocked polite tastes with muclimore than 
tlie sort of fustian allegory then considered fine, 
and in whicii Reynolds himself, a socialman who 
was of the fashion as well as in fashion, seems to 
have believed as much as his neighbours. Barry 
worsliippcd in his gloomy solitude a moreTemoto 
ideal. Barry shunned society, and snubbed 
friends, w'hile he sought to create" a fasldon. 
Reynolds courted society, aud had unfailiug 
kindness and consideration for the many flriends 
he made, while he followed tlie fashion of his 
day with a genius that made him; in his own 
way of art,- its wholesome guide and teacher, 

All the Ixisloiy of ReynoWs coustmit success, 
inseparably joined to the concurrent story of hi» 
constant industry, may be read in the book -that 
tells bis life and times. He removed, at the age 
of thirty-seven, to the house which was his homo- 
for all the rest of his life, at 47, Lcioester-square, 
now occupied by the literary aui^oneers, Buttiek 
and Simpson. If rom time to time he raised Ids 
prices, aud soon had an income of six thousoufl 
a year. 'When the Royal Academy Was foaoded,- 
he — ^then forty-six yearn old— was liatned^ its 
first president, and, on that account,, was 
knighted at the levee which preceded the 
ingof its first exhibition. llteno^i!thhe,Wiia 
Sir Joshua. He was a pleasant inmbitt of the' 
very aristocratic Dilettanti Club, and eff Ike wlty' 
literary Turk's Head Club, the fom^arftimid'w 
Johnson, Garrick, Burkc,>aud taoldamitm 
designed by Mr. Thralc to be the htUwHid « 
Miss Burney, but to the last a 
on the verge of tiireescore and tolifW’ithotieeye 
blind and a weakness in the.otheryWheu he-fodd 
to Miss Burney, with dejcoted vdme, '* I «m 
very glad to see you again, aud I wllUl Could 
see you better;* i have but bue oysaowi ifod 
seu’cely that.” Sw’dHilig atoto about fooMud 
eye, for which he wfo -puiirged arid i^stetad, 
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f^08«-aetul4ii*^{nri^ vou am imiaxif eoptfal, 
tot ana bonocts are iw»i»i«kT. 

«]3%'aiuiiM^^ fonr ywitors a pwee^pcpad 

■ eot^f^inll wei^ them only A 00 <*d^ to. 
tfae wip^ worth of their af^earanee; washiBg; 
401? ,'lto' ererythiag perrAtled by a eineU of 
aORfr iam steam and soda; jrour teeth at the 
4MtBt*s— no one suspecting they are *‘ denjMt’s 
.. I^umpbs** at all j the off day of the hair dyeing, 

' arhen you are a mixture of purple and grey ; 
C^istmas bills and papa in a state of. fury and 
effervescence; a case m mild scarlet fever in 
sutoery, and you anxious to coneeal tlie 
fart yet not subject any one to danger ; ve can 
imt^pse hundreds of instances in which no one 
would like to tell the naked truth, and where 
the naked tmtfa would be quite unnecpsadry, 
and indeed do more barm then good. Yet my 
' Mends and combatants used to gravely assert 
thrt “not at home” was an untruth utterly 
inadmissible, and that "engaged” was the 
nrttreet approach to a subterfuge possible to be 
i^wed. 

Ihqpiged! I wonder hOw many people would 
take that for an answer ? Some of course 
would; the well-bred and the formal and the 
timid and the reluctant — they would all murmur 
the polite phrase proper to the occasion, and 
drop thoir card into the servant’s hand with the 
stereotyped unmeaning smile, and the stereo- 
typed unmeaning regret ; but there are dozens 
of our robuster acquaintance wlio would consti- 
tute themselves exceptions on the spot, saying, 
eom^laoently, "Oh, 1 am sure she will sec 
vtt /’ 

" Sarah, just go and tell Mrs. Brown that 
it's only me, Mrs. Smith, of Cambem'eli, 
and I'm sure she’ll see me, if only for half a 
minute.” 

" Bnmtged, is ho f then go and say to him, will 
yon that I shall not keep him long; my busi- 
ness is very pressing, and indeed 1 mutt see him, 
bat 1 ^aU not detain him long” — (liis business 
being only a boring hour of personal gossip, per- 
fectly uninteresting and of no good to heaven 
or humanily) ; and so oft with tlie remainder of 
the dozmis. And then where would you be? 
imswer me that, Impracticables ! where would 
yon and your engagements be, when assaulted 
by your robust acquaintance and forced to 
rtaim and deliver, or show fight and come to 
blows? Oh, poor deluded moralists, who stand 
out for the plain truth unmasked and intact, 
and will not have so much as a rag of laoe- 
WQik signifying nothing but a polite screen be- 
twemt’ yon and the outside world, is it truth, 
tbiidc you, this high-handed refusal to acknow- 
Iftc^ that which is ?-~js it quite according to 
your own rules to range yourselves on the side 
of the Impossible, pretencTingthat tliis, and this 
idene, shml be the law of your life F—is there 
nn wimt of inward candour, which may be of 
mftro i^itnal importance than mere verbal ao- 
cati rt i|m.this .pretended assumption of a virtue 
untenable if attained? — tiiis 
mnHjBHH^aring yonrselves to be votaries of 
vHHHIm yon aie bringing garlands tmd 


,(4frt«|pi 4o the shrine of anothrtP , tiptoe 
atfitoM of strained iMsal assumption is a gkrtter 
loss (ff truth, to my mift)}, than bidia^ your 
servant say Krt at Shiine w‘h<m'’T0u aire iw fbe 
while in the drawrng^oom* .eon^ht^ or tm- 
Oomtotably engaged in your own bnehaess. end 
indispoaed to admit the outaide wwMforiwmrty- 
fonr hours to eoroe. But then 1 may besiujRtlar 
in my measurement of ref^eetiYe'vawea ; 1 ibtek 
lam right. . 

"How doyOu do, Mm. Jones? Tginglad 
I to see you.” Now here is a white he at the 
very beginning of things ; and jet what else <idn 
1 say, and udiat bam have 1 done? and yet 
again, lie as it is I contend that it is absolnmly 
necessary, and even an art of virtue into the 
bargain. I certainly am not glad to see Mrs. 
Jones. 1 have no airi.ike to her, and perhaps 1 
rather like her than not, and^ it may he tbrt 1 
distinctly respect her and thu^ bigldy of her 
moral qualities ; but glad to see her ! when she 
has come just at the most awkwud time she 
could have chosen— only cold mutton for dinner 
and not enough of that, Emma gone a vigiting, 
and only that dirty slatternly Jane Ipft to wait 
and do all the work,- baby fractious with his 
teeth and will not go to the new nurse, and 1 
with a headache that almost distracts me. And 
Mrs. Jones has a shrill metidlio voice, not un- 
like tlic rasping of a file or the setting of a saw. 
But can 1, ought 1, to tell hmr that she is a 
nuisance, and that I am anything but glad to sec 
her ? In strict truth, 1 am telling a lie if a 
white one, when I welcome her Mid Ind hmr be 
seated and take off her bonnet ; but it seems to 
me the only thing left me to do, and 1 can see 
no outlet anywhere else. If site says— shrieking 
out her words more like a prtl-parrot than a 
human being— “Am I in your way, my dear?” 
truth would bid me answer, "Abominably so;” 
but good breeding and Cliristian ehari^— and 
let me tell you, CbristiMsi diarity is ti&e best 
breeding we have — crisp my lips into the proper 
smile, and toll from On my tongue like beads 
upon a string, the conventional wortb, "Not at 
ail, dear Mrs. Jones. I am very ^lad to see you, 
if you can put up with thhags a little uncomfort- 
able and out of order.” If I were to say “ Yes, 
you are hi my way, and I shafl be oU^dtoyoo 
if you will go,” 1 tiiinklsbouldbedou^agmt 
wrong. Mrs. Jones baa oome very many miles 
to see me ; she lives at Watford and I live at 
Bayswater ; she has bad nothingto eat since her 
'}reakfast and ' it Is hoi 
sU her, though never 
tliat she was a nuisance, and an meumbranw, 
and decidedly on my back ae ikti ^rmeik 
she would talce. huff as- sorely a . stiiMr oattte 
fire, and about as quickly, and be off agrin. at a 
moment's notice, wnesM, mtne&etbai^ aatd iny 
enemy for life. I lodk upon ttyw^ite lie as 
simple self-sacrifice end disrtplae; and I stould 
regard the truth as a bit of satwr coarse »d 
nucbaritable selfishness. The Trnthitrt 'Vronld 
have me merely passive-HM -that were pWHible ! 
—as if the declini&g to sSy yes is not genrtatty 
as eloquent as the most nniinetakahle no, «r eon- 
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w itw. case miif .be ! XMa* thei^ is 
^Q^iluar iri^te. iM | (jo on pa funaoiple 
of osaatSx^ yititaeft .aiid idte hwsm reanpn left 
1^9 to jpiifioso. wibieb'ieaqu of .htgest fotoe and 
{^eiiie8|i o^Ut; rI; ..And m this iS' 

stanco tf-»>or jrrtber wbea-^itohimoesthai; truth 
UL^ seroHfy (Mr hospiialitj ia Us fukesR come 
into odllision tog^er, then 1 say let trut^ go 
toithe v«ll,‘ andsfit ^twapitality on tlm thtoue of 
the ruler triumphant. 

There is attother white lie of small 
dUpenrioas, if of grave results, which I hold, to 
of . the severest pturity, qpite allowable by 
rigid. law; aad even more than allowable— 
OOtamendable. A certain penon is discussed in 

S >(ur presmioe;. the votes eo u his or her 
vpnr i the. speoitd virtues beloi^ng are ^n- 
vessel tneaaured, and ^ven their foil weight 
and hcdk ; and the company is usanimoos (for a 
wonder !) in not besmirching the dean breast 
Snen it is handling. Now you do not like the 
person under discusricm. Never mind whether 
you have any solid ground for your dislike or not 
— it may he &om aometbing you absolutely 
know ; it mtg be from something you have been 
told and do not know ; mr it may be from more 
fancy, prejudice, suspicion, and. the want of 
that mysterious eleotive affinity which has more 
to do with friendship than all the hierarchy of 
virtues ; whatever the cause there is the result ; 
you do uot like this favourite of many voices, 
and you have a private dirt pie of your own, 
which you could make into pellets and fling 
dexterously abroad, if you would. Are you to 
do so ? .Knowing as you do the greediness of 
ill B«dur«, and bmw the dogs of malice and 
uacbaritableness will fight over the driest bone 
of scandal thrown out to them, is it well to throw 
such a bone f to take up that clean breast lineu 
passing spotless through so many hands, add turn 
ithmv and there to the light, then show tlie dab 
of nuid whirii yon youcself have plastered over 
it f Here again,, too^ silence is as expressive as 
words, and mere i^sivity is all that can 
reasmably be required. When you arc asked 
for your opinion, and refuse to give it — ^refuse 
to endorse one of the many charters of virtue 
handed ovw to you — you have thrown your bone 
with as true an aim as if you had criled all the 
dogs in Christendom to come and dispute over 
it— yon have atarted the race of faults as if you 
had (tudiblj called out a whole bead-roll of 
ohjeerions. To sit demurely voiceless, witli 
eyos c^Aown or coldly raisM, unamilii^, uu- 
symparimtie, as if you were nursing in your 
Imari nworid of hidden, sins which yon eoM 
detail- but will not ; is not that playing the 
pent of the Aoeuser quite as thoroughly, if 
m(WB suhtdriy, thmi if you stood boldly forth 
sod riml year say Hke a msn P Yet why should 
you say your at^if malevoleid; aad deprecatory P 
Qrsnt evm thid yon. know eortain wits which 
have adamsging ring when told, are you quite 
Cue that totell them wouldbe even, trutliful P — 
we. will put kin&iess and chmty out of. tlie fidid 
sltoj^siriMr. How many riling do we know 
whish, hazriy and baldly narrated, are iafamies, 


blit ,tdd with , explanations are ..atfideaeisses P 
The ohiuw^r, .,not the isolated facd^.'ds^clhe 
truest tliiiig in a man, and the explamimKo, 
wbirii is jun. what oanaot be given, u ^.hey 
to. the rash I could aseatiou more than one 
iostanoe now, wmse it .right or delicate, whom 
the aorioa nakedly told would coademu without 
reprieve, but of which the morive, the explana- 
tion, can never be t(m much admired. And this 
is what is always left oat in detailing things 
that we know to another’s ducuedit. 

I grant you, we ouglit to bear our. witness.oh 
certainoccasions against oertainfalselyiavouridile 
estimates; but Uiese occasions are both definite 
and rare ; and thou^ 1 would not haveidi society 
one great hodge-podge of sugar and (weam ana 
almonds, neither would I omit the qaaasia when 
this was necessary, nor stint the symp when 
this was necessary too. For instance^ if we 
knew that a rogue was to be inducted into a 
place of trust — thief made steward mid idie 
steward’s master not a good hand sd double 
entry — a poltroon given a captaincy, and hidden 
to lead Ills men in a moment of danger — if that 
woman with the fair hair and loose ups, lo^i^ 
out at the comers of her sleepy eyes and fly- 
ing her fan significantly, with Lovelace looking 
on, were assigned as little Ella’s governess and 
moral exemplar — if it was proposed to send 
Jacky, destined for the church and the family 
living down in Hnntingdoushire, to inaugurate 
his theological studies under the direction of 
Mr. X. Y„ whom 1, and others of his intimates 
ktmw to be a frank atheist and likely to lead 
Master Jacky anywhere but to that Hunti^- 
donshire pulpit — ^if any of these things, or otiwes 
like to them, come under your special notice, 
theu silence would not be a wliitc lie but one 
as black as Erebus, and you would be bound to 
bear your witness under pain of dislionoar and 
shameful complicity. But save in such ex- 
ceptional instances as these, sileace as to our 
dislikes and fancies and suspicions and un- 
proven traditions, if a lie by neg^ion is of 
tlie nature of an absolute virtue: if a certain 
sweet and holy chapter in a letter once written 
to a set of people called the Coriathians he 
true ! 

What would the world be like if we ail 
said out our thoughts P We should be a 
set of savages cutimg each other’s Uiroats, 
and braudisiiii^ eternal tomahawks over each 
other’s skulls; there would be no peace 
and no love and no happiness left among us; 
and for this one questiouable virtue of truth 
unveiled we slionlu have parted with all .the 
rest. A. thiuks B. a coucrited, stuok-up, in- 
sufferablo puppy; B. thinks A. a pri^xpsh, 
solemn, unendurable owl. Shall A. and! fi. 
make clean breasts of it mntually, and tell tile 
trath vithput eounting the cost, and indeed 
without shaming him who sludl be nameless P 
As it is, beiag happily men of the world- who 
know the worth of keeping .their own eoanasl, 
they meet at railway boards and is..cQtiiitiUtiM- 
rooms and at dinner-tables and in ladiee^ dnivr- 
ing-rooms tranquilly enoi^;lv: and A. keeps his 
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]wpp7 m^ii&pBnnq^ «OHi4!d> 

and eis^ m}|Ai - stM^i-dome ', SQsi^ UHjb' 

vhi!te.'>Ui0‘^.(wi^ei^^ kjd^Uadcs«‘.dad B. 
bntiwi. l!i|(?<dwl de^ in ihn ^ bvdi-^ fwnd; 
Qipiljyiif^jitiBd amim-.'meo iet». lam loose to ^ 
jilter anjilipwmnt candow. ;&Bd t£e 
VMwib l«'#mt A.. Smi 9 .B. scunelliiing better tbua 
d pi^j/foid B. fiads A. someti^ brighter 
ovl. Had the; in the beginning told 
the Imtb 88 it seeded to them, thej would 
;^ddre : bated .eaeb other cordially to the last di»B 
« -their lim, and have never found out tl»e 
viitnes tmittudly possessed. And can any person 
in Ins elear moral senses hesitate as to whioh is 
the ^ater evil, white lying, active or passive, 
or bitter black nncharity anddiate ? 

‘ There is a species of lying which always 
pussies me as to its lawfulness or unlawfulness, 
wd whether it is in colour grey or purer while, 
with peih^ a darker smear only in the 
shadows^ Tmean the lies told to avoid giving 
unnecessary pain, or to avoid letting out some 
di^mngmg or destrootive truth. IV e all agree, 1 
think, in certain examples 'even on this point, as 
when the death or disaster of one beloved is 
kept eemet from a sick person, and false mes- 
sa^s even made up, and apoctypbal voyages and 
altogether fanciful statements — the devlees of 
loving hypocrisy — resorted to, to conceal the 
awful truth which would probably kill outright 
if known. If the truth there would be murder, 
and nothing less, ought it to be told ? Can we 
indeed set this one virtue supreme and regnant 
over all the rest ? building a golden throne for it 
alone, while ranging all the others on wooden 
footstools, unequal in height, in gi-andcur, or in 
power. The need of white lies, active or pas- 
sive, does ooine in sometimes when an opposing 
virtue l^ms the higher place, and it is moral 
pedantry to try and deny that need. 

.But passing by this circumstance of sickness 
and the care demanded, and the saoriBce even 
d truth to keep alive the flickering flame, 1 
confess willingly tliat the necessity of telling 
white lies to hide disastrous truths is generally 
only the tosnlt of a previous sin ; so that it is 
but one sin to bolster up, or ‘salve over, or keep 
buried, ^ another sin ; which is a kind of com- 

5 0ttnd interest in evil anytlung but. desirable. 

'hat riur upon your moi!ier*s name, my child, 
and the awkward dates of your baptism and her 
marri^ mast never be told you; else your 
proiid young heart— -proud in the purity and 
fearless honour of youth — will droop and wither 
smd Anally die out for shame and sorrow at the 
acecn that can be pomted, as surely as if I were . 
to.mve you a dose of poison in your moniing’s 
molt;,. But there again! tlie first sin has to be 
cembnted second— evil like misfortunes 
generally eoming pickaback, with a terrible ten- 
deney to accumulate. If the first wrong had^not 
been 'done the cecemd would not have been 
needodr .and ydi mast the innocent suffer for 
tiie.cuflty P, 'fet lam puzzled at the lawfulness 
pf,.ltiia white hold rather to the colder 

and atemm^ tru^ with :tbe pmftd possibility in 
the ba^nmnd— the possibility of a life’s 


be met with and bomhatcid 
bravuBt possible 1 Still; ttguin^^Eor «U.j(|ueadi(m8 
ha&iw% argM'go. thrmighim'intmrhiAjrneieaw) 
the: motive man be -lUlowad due ^d 
nor- msm^s ccmaotenoe^should .ho .'p&t- .ip ipoQ*: 
kimping well off though tlmt .dangmeus ^oal 
of . ..dttuitism, of dmng evu utat'-^good moy 
come..,' 

I vagoefy; remember a ve^ hea^tifat anqo^te 
touching mis question, bat I do nqt know where 
1 have met with it, eonaequetMily cannot' tom 
back to my authority eo as to give it,in dueforee 
and beauty. Perhaps some w my readers pmy 
bp more accurate, and with a stricter knowledge 
of references. A certain Scottirii hoblenum^ 
who had taken nart in the Jacobite troubles aQd 
was consequently exiled and a price setnpon fais 
head, stole bacK to his own- again after long 
years were past, and when he thought the keen 
eyes of justice would be bleared toA Uinking. 
Suspected who he was, and, arrraied, them was 
only one man whose testimony could posltivdj 
identify him — some old retainer, or foster-father, 
or faithful henchman, or clansman true and leal 
— some one, at all events, who had the best 
right to speak, and whose word would be eon- 
elusive. The two were confronted in the oourt- 
house, and the old man, after having quietly 
scanned the other from head to fqot, awmre 
positively, unflinchingly, deliberately, that this 
was not the laird. Afterwards, when the truth 
became known and he was taxed with his lie, 
his answer was : “ 1 wad rather tmst my soul to 
God than my puir master in the hands of these 
ruffians.” 'iVuich has always seemed to. me 
to be one of the sublimest bits of human love, 
and simple if erring faith, possible to be met 
with. 

If this act of perjury was a crime, so then in 
inverse degree has been all shelteriiw of fugi- 
tives and hiding of the proscribed; airdisgaises 
(which are only lies in action instead of in umrds), 
andall travesties to ciieat the enemy; all pretences 
of serving men and maids ; the Jane Lanes ; tlm 


Lady Nitlisdalcs ; the guards and stokers of that 
negro underground railway with its contraband 
freight — they are all liars to be condemned^ »ot 
heroes and heroines to be admired ; and their 
clever stratagems and crafty doublings to throw 
the blood-hounds off the aeent, making them 
believe the thing that is not and so pass over 
the thing that is — they are all lies, white, black, 
or grey, according to the thermometep of. your 
virtue. Surely yes ! — ^is mere verbal acoocacy the 
sole form of truth worth iigliUng fqr P— is tl^ 
not a his^r truth of deed than any 
truth by word P 1 cannot but think,, ilhen,,.ihat 
once admit tlte supremo nceessity^.of verbal 
truth or even of servile truth befmre and agmdat 
all other motives of human action, and j^du have 
oirounuKwibed the where of humim Virtue and 
impoverished the soil of fanman gieatness. , And 
that too in such wise as caonever he 
It is easy to understand wbj is mi^ .ao 

much account «f aa a social jitoa human iqKtue-— 
for is it not the . very . policeman of the ^IP 
detective and protective at once f Truth Is the 
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one ^n»% bv vblcli man is brotigU to trust bis 
fet}otr%itt^ it i» tiie forimila ef tbei Mut«u2 
AUtatiliiie wit nmst exiiA 4t sc^etjr is to ge oia, 
tlmiclReEAw^rk itad botumeu 

eiudiAdid tili; Wmbut, it aboiotjr votfld M to 
like a~totrer <tf ybeeineiitM tricks, but 
udtt’ it, As' too .itt^iudBratelj sninreiBie, we 
stfoiild degenieraie into mere fraolto savages 
executing ddliinited rerCBse against the per- 
pfstual (menders of our aetf-ioTie. In this, as in ' 
aQ thin^j' the ttdissiiRus medium, the golden 
mean, the middle of the road, is so much the 
tH 8(^ manner of walking 1 Extravagances and 
eitremes duljr lead one into the utefa ; and 
ditdies are notplegsant cither as promenades or , 
puade-grounds. 


DOWN IN CORNWALL. 

Tubiie '" is n ' small outlying hamlet in my 
parochial charge, about two miles from my 
vicarage, with a population of about two hun- 
dred souis,. inhabiti^ a kind of plateau shut in 
by lofty hUls and skirted by the sea. These 
mrd and simple-hearted people, secluded by 
their remote place of abode from the access of 
the surrounding world, present a striking pic- 
ture of old and Celtic England such as it ex- i 
i^d two or three hundred years ago. A notion I 
of their soKtude and simplicity may be gathered 
from the fset, that whereas they have no village 
postman or office, their oidy mode of intercourse 
with the outer life of their kind is accomplished j 
through the weekly or other visit of their] 
clergyman. He carries their letters, which con- 
tain the short but simple annals of the poor, 
and he receives and returns their weekly and 
laborious literary compositions to edify and in- 
struct their distant and more civilised corre- 
spondents. The address on each letter is often 
such as to baffle all ordinary curiosity, and 
unless^ deciphered by the skill of the experts of 


the post-office, must often furnish hieroglyphics 
for the study of *1110 Postmaster-General as ob- 
scure, if not. so antique, as the legends on a 
pyramid or Rosetta stone. A visit to a distant 
mrket-town is an achievement to render a man 
an authority or an oracle among his brethren, 
and One who has accomplished that journey 
twice or thrice is ever regarded as a darmg tra- 
and oonsultcd about foreign countries 
Wlh a feellUg of habitual respect. 

The|; have Amongst them no farrier for their 
Catik^^bo mediOal man for themselves, no becr- 
bbiise,'^ shop ; a man who travels for a dis- 
tant t(^n applies them with tea by tlie ounce, i 
.or suj^ to' smaller quantities still. Not a 
nhw^apCr is taken in throughout the hamlet', 
althdi^ tiicy sire OB(»3lonally astonished and 
delighted by the , tgrivid hrom some almost for- 
gotten Mend to Capada of on ancient copy of 
the ToroUto 'Gaxbttc. Tliis publication they 
pore over to weariness, and on a Sunday they 
will Urdriy the clerj^man with questions about 
TranSUtomtib places and names 6f which be is 
obli^ .to confess bimsdf utterly ignorant : a 


eoiffitoi^u VMch oonsoiously lowers Jtotto'their 
veiienrimn anAtospeet. AnnuiUtouk Iwtelgtino 
exhibitod her prayetvbotA:, very niiat#vMtrii 
but, prinM to thei rsign of Gecargothafe ri^ 
and vm much thumbed at the p(^ from 


site stiU assiduous^ prayed- for the welfare UC 
Prince Frederick, wiihetti one mu^ivtog tout 
she violated the wtide of our Charch wUeh 
forbids prayer for the dead. 

AmoUg the singula traits of character .which 
pe developed amid these; whom 1 may deSignato 
in the Geratan phnise as my-mossy parishioners, 
there is one which 1. should demie, to ttodr 
extreme simpUdty, as exuberant bcUsf, or rather 
faith to excess. 1 do not, howevei^ totemi ky 
this term any kind of rdigions peenharito of 
touet or creed, bat only a prostration of the 
intellect before certain old traditionary and to^ 
lierited impulses of the human mind. They shm 
and they embrace those instinctive tendenoics 
of their Celtic nature which to all ages have led 
their race to cherish a credence to the oxisteoce 
and power of witches, fairies, and the force of 
charms and spells. It is well known that all 
such supernatural influences on oniinary Itfe are 
singularly congenial to die ancient and tho 
modem Cornish mind. 1 do not exaggerate 
when I affirm, at all events my own persuasion, 
that two-tbirds of the total inhabitants of the 
Tamar side implicitly believe in the power of 
the Mai Occhio, as the Italians name it, or the 
Evil Eye. Is this incredible in a day when the 
spasms and raps and bad spelling of a tomiliap 
spirit are received with acquiescent belief to 

f olished communities and even in intclloctUBi 
iondon? The old notion that a wizard ora 
witch so became by a nefarious bargain with 
tbc enemy of man, and by a surrender of his 
soul.to his ultimate grasp, although still held in 
many a nook of our western valleys, and by the 
croontog dame at her solitary hearth, appears to 
hare been exchanged in tuy hamlet of Ilola- 
corobe (for such is its name) for a persuasion 
that these choosers of the slain inherit their 
faculty from their birth. IVhispers of forbiddma 
ties between their parents, and of monstrous 
and nuhallowcd alliances of whicli these children 
are the issue, largely prevail in this village. 
There it is held that the witch, like the poet, is 
so born. 1 have been gravely assured that there 
are well-knovra marks vahich disttoguish the ill- 
wishers from all beside. These are black spots 
under the tongue: in number five, diagonally 
placed: “Like those, sir, which are always 
found ia the feet of swine,” and which, accord- 
ing to the belief of my poor people, and whiob, 
as a Scriptural aulborlto, I was supposed unable 
to deny, were first made in the Unelean animids 
by the entrance of the demons into the ancestral 
herd at Gadara. A peculiar kind of eyeball, 
sometimes bright and clear, and at others coveted 
with a filmy gauze, like a gipsy’s as it is 
said, by ni^t ; or a double pupil, ringed twice ; 
oralaiger eye oft the left'tnan on therig^t 
side ; these are lield to he tokens of evil hatUD. 
and aocountod to indicate demoniac power, innl 
cei'tain it is that a peculiar glare orfhtoee ef 
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tine «fe iii '^Ni»:i>ei 9 ons tplio ve 

pdiatra'iMit tuf tbe tialfc tkf 'tiie 

wk«rd\i^:?ii#l!§J' nutn, 

Deur (be ^bon^, 
(nii(»'i8t<fiil|^.<^^ io me k m^terioes 
ktttj « geatere of mom asd 
dM«lL* yaa«bieblm‘M beard from bis graad- 


end by wbidh a peamn oviSy inclined, and 
ana^ku for more poifer than men ought to 
pMSbSB, m%ht at any time become a master of 


.verj[jei him go to ehoaoel,” said be, “ to saora* | 
. ki(tat> mtd let bim bide and bring away the bread 
£nim the hands of the priest; then, next mid- 
nigk> let him take it and carry it round the 
dmrob, widdershins, tliat is, from south to 
north, orosm^ by east three times : the third 
time there wm meet him a big, ugly, venomous 
toad, gnpfng and gasping with bis mouth opened 
wide, mt him put the bread between the lips of 
tbe ^astly creature, and as soon as ever it is 
swallWed down bis throat he will breathe three 
times u{^ the man, and he will be made a 
strong witch for evermore.”, 

I md not fail to express the horror and dis- 
gust with which I had listened to this grand- 
sire’s tale, and to assure him that any man ca- 
paUe of performing such an atrocious ceremony 
and for such a purpose, must be by his very 
mtare fit for every evil desire, and pre- 
pmed, of his own mere impulse to form tlie 
most aikallowed wishes for the harm of his 
fdlow-creatures, such os a demon only could de- 
light to fulfil But the feats which are sup- 
posed to be achieved by the witcli — ^for the 
\ question proposed by the sapient King Jamie 
j has been solved by the Cornish people, whether 
: the DevU doth not oftener dally with ancient 

women than men, are invariably deeds of -loss 
and harm : Some felon sow, like her of Bokeby, 
becomes the grunting mother of a large family 
of farrows ; ail at once, like Medea, she hates 
hor own offspring with a fiendish haired, and 
spurns them all away from her milk. They pine 
and squeal, and at last sit upright on their 
hinder parts like pleading children, put their 
little paws together in piteous fashion, and die 
one by one. All this would never have come to 
I pass had not the dame, the day before, refused 

I a bottle of milk to one who “ should have been 
! a woman,” “ but that her beard forbade them to 
j iatesrpret that such she were.” What graphic 
j tale of "things 31-wished” have I not heard 

I I around and within tills wild and lonely hamlet ! 

I M at once a flock or herd would begin to pine 

away with some strange and nameless disease, 
the shepherd’s ewes yeaned dead lambs, and 
weift found standing over their lost offspring, 
aghast. Or his cows, " the milky mothers of 
the herd, ” would rush from field to field, 

' " quite maA,*’ -With their tails erect towards tlie 

sky, like fhe .bare poles of a ship in distreas, 
V' scudding before . the gale ; or the brown marc 
would reiiise to .bC liaruessed, and signify her 
Kinli^on to remmo in the stall on a busy day, 
B k^m.ih^te^s infinite disgust. In the more 
Bjiiiiptd of my parcih the well-to-do farmer 


would have a remedy. He wontd mopdf; 

;hbna «ne breMc ol dsy on wonm aeciret 
tun,, and be idtamt fm; another ^ 
heristimis Miaed With a cl‘^Wiite ^w- 
dmh; whldi . he wcatteis bfniffully, ieiie ttE mrety 
galeon hfh form, and bis men h^ him ahl.fie 
goes mutieEing in sokima fashion some afrwii^ 
set words, which inm 'Out, wlum the aoriflt is 
subrnt^pd to the sehoolmaater aiterwardst tp 
contain the bloasings of the twenty-ei^n 
chapter of Beutmlonotoy, oop^ in. willing for 
his use. Ha has paid a visit, it appears, to a 
distant town, and been blosuded with a well- 
known public ebaraeter of tbe weat, popularly 
called the White. Witch, and it is he who bos’ 
not only exposed the name im,cl arts of the 
parish practitioner of evil, but has supplied an 
antidote in the shape of baffling powaors and 
“charms of might.” 

Some years agone a violent thunderstorm 
passed over the hamlet of Holacomfae, hmd 
wrought great damage in its course. Trees were 
rooted up, cattle killed, and a riok or two set oh 
fire. It so befel that I visited, the day after, onq of 
the chief agrionltural inhabitants of the village, 
and I found the farmer and his men standing hj 
a ditch, wherein lay, heels upward, a fine young 
horse, quite dead. ** Here, sir,” be shouted, as 
I came on, “only please to look; is not this a 
sight to see ?” 1 looked at the poor, animal, 
and uttered my sympathy and regret at the loss. 
“One of the fearful results,” I happened to 
say, “ of the storm and lightning yc^erday.” 
“There, Jem,” said he to one of his men, 
triumphantly, “ didn’t I say the parson wo^d 
find it out?” “Yes, sir,” he said, “ it is as you 
say; it is all that wretched old Cherry* Par- 
nell’s doing, with her vengeance and her noise !” 

X stared with astonishment at this unlooked-for 
interpretation which he had put into my nioutL 
and waited for him to explain. “ You see, sir.” 
he went on to say, “tlie case was this: old 
Cherry came up to my place, tottering along 
and mumbling that she wanted a fagot of wood. 

I said to her, 'Cherry,’ says* I, ‘I gave yon 
one two days t^ne, and another two days be- 
fore that, and I must say that I didn’t make up 
my woodrick altogether for you.’ So she turnea 
away, looking very grany, amd muttering some- 
thing about 'Hotter for me hereafter.’ 'Weil, 
sir, lut night I was in bed, I and my wife, and 
all to once there busted a thunderbolt, and it 
shaked the very room and bouse. .Op ure * 
started, aud my wife s^, *0, father, old 
Cherry’s up. I wish 1 had gone after hek wttti 
that there fagot.* I confess, 1 thought, in my 
mind I wished she had; but it was.ipo kte 
then, and I would try to hope for the beet. 
But now, sir, you see, with your Own Qtes What 
that revengeM old woman Lath Imen im done. 
And I do think, sir,” he went on to sayyObanging 
his tone to a kind of indignant gtpwl, VX do 
tliink that when 1 call to mind how I’ve paid 
tithe and rates faithfully all these years, and 
kept my place ^ church before your' teverenec 

* Charity h tbe full name. 
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cv^rj Sabbath daj, and always voted in the 
vestries utat wbat bath a be oh^ to be, and 
so 09 .' I do tbiidc.tW nii^-ioaef. so oid-Ctterrj 
Famed :iDev«r onght id flowed to meddle 
with sttdh iluni^ as. thilriMiiw .aid %himi^.** 

I What eould I— wlud eoald tmy arnn .in his 
I senses—say to thia? 

I Tbe great obkmer of dhauns in this strange 
I comer of tbe world, is a seventii son bom in 
; direct suooessMmfirnnrooe father and one dtother. 

! Find soeh a pmsoa, sad you have “ the sayer of 
good sdwam at your commimd. He is 
called in oiiix fOlk-lore the doctor of the distriot 
There is 8a(& an old man in my Immlet, popu- 
larly called ITnele Tony Cleverdon. He was 
I baptised Anthoiy'; but this has been changed 
' by kindly vUlage parlance and the usage of the 
west. For with us tlie pet name is ^nerally 
' I the short name, mid any one veneral^ from age 
' aud amiable in nature, is termed, without rela- 
I tionship, but merely for endearment, “ uncle” and 
" aunt.’’ tJncIe Tony has inherited this endow- 
I ment in a family of thirteen children, he being 
j the seventh bom. He often says tliat his lucky 
{ birth has been as good as *' a fortin” to him all 
Ills life.; for, although he is forbidden by usage 
I and tradition to take money for the exercise of 
his functions, nothing has hindered tlist he should 
always be invited to sit as an honoured guest at 
the table furnished with good things in the 
houses of his votaries. Uncle Tony allowed me, 

! as a vast favour, to take down from liis lips some 

i of to formularies : they had never been com- 
j mitted to writing before, he said ; uot, as I be- 
lieve, for more tiian three centuries, for they 

' i smack of the middle ages. He very much ques- 
j tioned whether their vutue would not be utterly 

ii destroyed when be was gone, by their being 

; 1 “ put into ink.” 

Uncle Tony was like an ancient augur in the 
i science of birds. ” Whenever yon see one mag- 
. j pie, alone fay himself,” said be, with a look of i 
: I inimitable sagacity, ” that bird is upon no good : 
spit over your right shoulder three times, and 
say; 

Clean birds by sevens, 

I , Unclean by twos, 

I The dove in the Jleavens 

Is the one I choose!” 

; Among the myriads of sea and land birds that 
I throng this coast, tbe raven is king of the rock. 

The headknd and bulwark of the mope of Hola- 
; combe is a . precipice of perueudicular rock. 

I There, undisiutbed (for no nrioe would induce 
! I a villager to shiy them, old or young), the ravens 
; i revel, and rOigu, and dwell. One day, as we 

I I watched them in their flapping flight, said 
Uncle Toi^ to me, Sometimes, mr, these wild 

j creatures wiQ be so merciful tbat they will even 
i shve a man's life ” "Indeed! How P” “Why, 

I sir, it (^ce came to. pam on this wise : There 
was puce a noted old wrecker called Kinsman ; 

I he lived in my father’s time ; and when no 
wreck was onward, he would get his wages by 
i raising stone iu a quarry by the sea-shore. Well, 

; he was to work one day over yonder, half-way 
j down Tow'er-olif, and all at once he heerd a 
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bum abovi him in tbe ah; and hfi jbokad Ajb 
: and theVe were two old mveua fljisg M 
toxud vm jiear bia head. Tliey kei^i 
wd; wrhmihg and cming ao nighy mi 
see^edii) t&at iha edd man tbonigp 
verily they were trying to apeak, as they male 
a strange croak; but^. after some time, thi^ 
went away, and old Kmamim went ou with hm 
work. Well, sit, by and by they both came 
back again, flying above and round^ as before, 
and then at last, lo and behold,* the bir(k 
dropped right down into the quarry two pieces 
of wreck candle just down id the man’s 
feet !” (Veqr often the. wreckers j>iek up 
politan wax*candles from vessels m the Medi- 
terranean trade that hare been lost in the 
Channel.) So when Kinsman saw the eandles, 

►he thought in his mind, ‘ There is surety wreck 
coming m upon tbe beach;’ so he packed hm 
tools together aud left them just where he 
stood, and went his way wrecld^. He could 
find no jetsam, however, though he searched far 
and wide, and he used to say he verity believed 
that the ravens must have had the candles at 
hand in their holt, to be so ready with them as 
they were. Kext day lie went back lo quarry 
to nis work, and he always used to say it was as 
true as a proverb : there the tools were aU buried 
deep out of sight, for the crag above had given 
way aud fallen down, aud if he liad tarried* only 
one hour longer be must have beeu crushed to 
death ! So you see, sir, what knowledge those 
ravens must have had; how well they knew the 
old man, aud how fond ho was of wreck ; how 
crafty they were to hit upon the only plan that 
would ever have slocked iuin away ; and the birds, 
moreover, must have been kind creatures and 
willing te save a poor fellow’s life. There is 
nothing on airtU so knowing as a bird is, unless 
it may be a suakc. Did you ever hear, sir, how 
I heal an adder’s bite ? You cut a piece of hazel- 
wood, sir, and you fasten a long oit and a short 
one together into the form of a cross ; then you 
lay it softly upon the wound, and you say, thrice 
blowing out the words aloud like one of the 
commandiments, 

Underneath this hazelin mote, i 

There’s a Bragotty worm with a speckled throat, 
Nine double is he : 

Kow from nine double to eight double 
i And from eight double to seven double ; 

And from seven double to six double i j 

And from six double to live doublo 1 i 

And from five double to four double ^ 

And from four double to three double I 

And from three double to two double I 

And from two double to one double i 

And from one double to no double ! 

Ko doable hath he! ^ | 

'’There, sir,” said Uncle Tony, "if David 
had known that charm he never would have 
wrote the verse in the I’salms about the adder 
that was so deaf that she would not hfear the 
voice of the charmer cliarm he never so wisely* 

I never knew that charm fail iu all my life I” 
Tony added, after a pause. " IVil ! of course, j j 
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someUmefi a bo 4 f jai^ W iilvajs 

from impleV ohawiiN^ bi 4 ipamoe. * I dsie 
W« W 4 |FOu>e lima thf jrtojy of, FarmflT 
^1;V ni^* loir %i|i ijod oeradf to dOaii} 
aoaiiiM^iiy li pm| Ihe blame on me. Suf 
irbat’a Ho irae CjOto r His man came rayipine 
at mj door after 1 iraa in bed : I got np atm 


tbo 8toter mooBli|Ut iud amdigbfc, doj^a and 
nigltB, on fibrpdso, in«ni|l irwtotoand smooth 
(etQn<Su 9 dim, 1 iao, pj^vfie), and 


my iSlgUt^o^ fs n»»t J never 

comd coato to ooo a nnmyiMM uaiiV toy hie ' 
How’a that, airf” *‘Are yon tor«, Tony,’* J 
rqotoed, “ that there ate snob tiling in exist- 
ence at all ?” Oh, sir, my old father seen htr 


* master's mare is blooding streams, and I be 
toait over you to beg you'll stop it.* ‘Very 
ttoll,' 1 said, *1 can do it just as well here as if 
Z eame down and opened the door : only jnst 
tell me the name of the beast, and 1*11 proceed.* 
‘Name/ sdys be, ‘uhy, there’s no name that I 
know by, we alius call her the black mare!’ 
‘Hd name ?* says I, ' then however can I charm 
berP Why, the name’s the principal thing!' 
Kools ! never to give her a name to rule the 
charm by 1 Be off!, be off! I can’t save her.’ 
So the poor old thing died in course.” '* And 
what may yocr charm be, Tony,” said I. “ Jnst 
ouc verse in Ezekiel, sir, beginning, * I said to 
time when thou want in thy blood live.’ And 
so on. I say it only twice with an oulblow 
between each time. But the finest by-word 
that 1 know, sir* is for the prick pf a thorn.” 
And Iterc it follows from my diary in the an- 
tique phraseoIog.v which TJuclc Tony had rc- 
cciied from his lurufathers tliiough descending 
generations : 

Ila] ]>] man that Ciirist ti as bom .' 

Ho was cronued with a thorn • 
lie was piLfced through tho skin, 

For to lot the poison in : 

Bat his fire wounds, so they s^y, 

Closed, before he passed awes , 

In with healing, out w itb thorn * 

Happy man that Christ was horn ! 

Another time, TJnelc Tony said to me, “ Sir, 
there is one thing 1 wwt to ask you, if 1 may 
be so free, and it is tills : why should a merry- 
maid” (the local name for mermaid), “ tliat will 
ride about upon the waiers in such icriiblc 
storms, and toss fium sea to scam such ruckles 
ns thcie he upon the coast, why sliould she 
never lose lier looking-glass and comb ?” “ Well, 

I suppose,” said 1, “ that if there gre such crea- 
tures, Tony, tliey must wear tlicir looking- 
glasses and combs fastened on somehow — like 
fins to a fish.” “Sec!” said Tony, chuckling 
with delight, *'what a thing it is to know the 
Scriptures like your reverence ; 1 never should 
have found it out. But there’s another point, 
sir, I should like to know, if you please; I’lc 
been bothered about it in my mind hundreds o( 
times. Here be I, that liavc gone up and down 
Xlolaeombe diffs and st reams fifty years come 
next Candlemas, and I’ve gone aud watched 


I ho Was down by the du(& poet ott ibe sahd at 
1 low-water tide, and all to once be brard musk 
in the sea. Well lie croped on behind a rock, 
like a coastguard-man watching a boat, and got 
very near the noise. He oouldn’t make out the 
words, but tho sound was exactly like Bill 
Martin’s voice, that singed second counter in 
church ; at last he got very near, aud Utere was 
the merrymaid very plain to be seen, swimming 
about upon the waves like a woman bathing— 
aud singing away. ' But my father said it was 
very sad and solemn to hcAr--roore like the tune 
of a funeral hymn than a Christmas carol by fai 
—but it was so sweet that it was as much as he 
could do to hold back from plunging into the tid« 
alter her. Aud he aii old man of sixty-seven, 
with a wife aud a houseful of children at hoim 
The second time was down here by Ilolacomhc 
Fits. Ife had been looking out for spars ; then 
w^aa a ship breaking up in the Ohauncl, and Ik. 
saw some one move just at half-tide mark. Sv> 
he went on i cry softly, step and step, till he pot 
nigh tlic place, and there w as the inerrymavc! 
sitting on a rock, the boolifullest merrymaid 
that eye could behold, and she was twisting 
about her long hair, aud dressing it just Ukt 
one of our giils get ting ready for her sweet bca r 
on the Sabbath-day. The old man made sure la 
should giccp hold of her before ever she loni 1 
him out, and he had got so near, that a eoup) 
of paces more and he would have caught lier o\ 

I the liair as sure as tithe or tax, when, lo anli 
behold, she looked hack and glimpsed him ! S<> 
in Olio moment slie dived hcM-focoroost off thi 
rock, and then tumbled herself tup^y4ut^y aboi > 
in the watcis, and cast a look at my poor fathei, 
aud grinned like a seal !’’ 
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HALF A aiLlION OF MONET. 

BT TUB AXTTBOB Of “SAltaABA’B WnOXV.*' 
CHAPTEHIV. IHZ CHAmEATr IlOTtBEIlQ. 

Amu the nmiT hunctred miles which it tra- 
vetoes from its source ia the glacier-land to its 
dispersion among the border flats of the Zuyder 
Zee, the great Bhine rirer flows through no 
district so full of strange interest, so wild, so 
primitive, so untrodden, as that deep and lonely 
valley that lies between Chur and Thusis in the 
Canton Orisons. The passing traveller hastening 
on to the Splugen, the wandering artist eager for 
Italy, alike hurry past with scarce a glance or a 
thought for the grey peaks above, or the stony 
livcr-bod holow, the beaten highway. They little 
guess what green delicious valleys, what winding 
ravines, what legend-haunted rums, and flagrant 
uplands jewelled with Alp-toses and purple 
gentian-blossoms, lie all unsought among the 
slopes and pa88|s of the mountains round about. 
SliU less do they dream that to some of those 
orumbliug towers firom whufli the very ivy has 
long since withered away, there cling traditions 
many centuries older than Christ; or that in 
yonder scattered chfilets, some of whieh chislcr 
like swallows' nests on shelves of granite six or 
right hundred feet above the level of the valley, 
there is yet spoken a language unknown to the 
rest of Buro])e. Only the liistorian and arciio^ 
ologist care to remember how there lie imbedded 
iu that tongue the last fragments of a forgotten 
language ; and how in the veins of the simple 
mountaineors who spoak it, there yet linger some 
drops of the blood of a lost, a might y, and a mys- 
terious people. 

Thus it happened that William Trefalden, who 
was neither an archamlogist nor an historian, but 
only a brilliant, unsorupulons man of the world, 
every fibre of whose active brain was busy just 
then with a thousand projects, neither knew, nor 
cared to know, any of these things, but took his 
way up the valley of Domleschg without bestow- 
ing a thought upon its people or traditions. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon of 
the fourth day from that on wUeh he left 
London. He had been on the road two nights 
out of the three ; and yet his eye looked nohe the 
less bright, and his oh^k none the paler. As he 
strode along in the deep shad^ glancing up from 
time to time at the sunny heights above his he a d. 




his step grew freer, and his bearing mote as- ' 
snred than nsual. There was not a soil of travel 
on his garments. The shabby office coat so in- 
separably ^sociated with its wearer in the 
minds of his clerks, was discarded for a suit of 
fashiouable cut and indefinite hue, such as the 1 
British tourist dclighteth to honour. Tti« gloves I 
and linen were faultless. Even Us boots, al- I 
though be was on foo^ were almost free from | 
dust. He looked, iu short, so well dressed, and 
so unlike his daily self, that it may be doubted 
whether eveu Mr. Abel Keckwitch would have 
recognised his employer at the glmice, if 
that astute hcad-clerk could by any iiosmbility 
have met him on the way. i 

Absorbed in thought as he was, however, Mr. 
Trefalden paused every uow and then to lecon- I 
noitre the principal features of the valley, and ' 
make certain of his landmarks. The village 
from which he had started was already left two 
miles behind; and, save a ruined waioh-tower 
on a pedestal of rock some eighty foot above the 
level of the road, there was no accessible building > 
in sight. The Hiutcr Rhine, with its grej waters 
still dull from the glacier, ran brawhug past him 
ail the way. There were pine forests cUmbiug up \ ' 
tlje spurs of the mountains ; and flocks of brown , 
goats, with little tinkling bells about their necks, 
browsing over the green slopes lower down. 1 
Ear above the sound of these little beUs, uplifted, 
as it were, upon gigantic prcoipices of bare 
granite, rose, terrace beyond terrace, a whole 
upper world of rich pasture lands, cultivated ' 
fields, mossy orchards, and tiny hamlets, wliicb, 
seen fiom the valley, looked like carved toys 
scattcied over the velvet sword. Higher , 
still, came barren plateaus, groups of sluuled ' 
firs, and rugged crags among which the un- 
mclted snow lay in broad, irregular patches, 
while far away to the right, where another valley 
seemed .to open westward, rose amountaiuloftier 
tlian all the rest, from the summit of which 
a vast glacier hung over in icy folds that glittered 
to the sun, like sculptured drapery depending 
from the shoulder of some colossal statue. j 

But William Trefalden had no eyes for tbia I 
grand scene. To him, at that mommit, the ‘ j 
mountains were but sign-posts, and the sun a 
lamp to li^t him on his wgy. Ho was seeking j 
for a certain roadside shrino behind wlncL ke I 
had been told, he should find a path lead:^to 
the Ch&teau Boteberg. He knew that he had 
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not yet pawed the shrine, wd that by This time, of William Trefalden- He saw all in a moment 
he mnijt be near it. Pr^enUy a chapel-bdl ~^Terty, picturesqueness, and noglect. Ashe 
chiniedi^clla ilie heij^^, vlqai^ apdaweet/and: erosaed the open sward, and ciime hi sight of a 
Terydi|Mti£ i Hepafs^teg^ road\ri»din| up from the yaileron the 

ahdtliim.t^^^s^ fM^d more rapidly. It 'rt'as btber side,'hc remarked that there were no tracks 
already a quarter to five, and he was anxious to of wheeis upon it. Passing under the gateway, 
reaohliils destination before the afternoon should he observed how the heraldic bearings were 
grow much later. I^ere was an abnqoit curve k efibeted upon ^e shield,, and how those fractures 
the road a few yards further on. He had been were such as could only have been dealt by the 
loc^g forward to this point for some minutes, hand of mmt. Not even the grass that had sprung 
andfett so sure that it must bring him in sight up amid the paving in the court-yard, nor the 
of Uie path, that when it actually did so, he mossy penthouse over the well, nor the etnpty 
struck up at once through the scattered pines kennel in the comer, remained unnoticed ns he 
that fringed the waste ground to the left of the went up to the door of the ch&teau. 
road, and trod the beaten track as confidently as It was standing portly open— a massy oaken 
if ho were familiar with every foot of the way. portal, studded with iron standiions, and pro- 
As he went on, the sound of the hurrying river lected only by a heavy latch. William Trefalden 
died away, and the scattered pines became a looked round for a bell, but there was none. Then 
thick plantation, fingrant and dusky. Then the he knocked with his clenched hand, but no one 
I grotmd grew hilly, and was broken up here and came. He Called aloud, but no one answered, 
there hy mossy Mulders 5 and then came open At last he went in. 

daylight again, and a space of smooth sward, and The door opened into awtone hall of irregular 

a simp pathway leading up. to janother belt of shape, with a cavernous fireplace at one end, and 
pines. This second plantation was so pre- a large modem window at the other. The ceiling 
cipitous that the path had in some places been was low, and the rafters were black with smoke, 
laid down with blocks of rough stone and short An old carved press, a screen, some chmrs and 
ki^hs of pine trunks, so us to form a kind of settles of antique knn, a great oak table on 
primitive staircase up the mountain-side. The which lay a newspaper and a pair of clumsy silver 
ascent, however, was short, (hough steep, and spectacles, a curious Swiss clock with a toy 
Mr. Trefalden had not been climbing it for many skcletou staudiug in a little sentry-box just over 
minutes before he saw a bright shaft of sunlight the dial, a spinning-wheel and a linen-press, were 
piercing the fringed boughs some few yards in all the furniture that it contained. A couple of 
advance, ^en the moss became suddenly golden heavj' Tyrolean rifles, with cuivcd stocks to fit to 
beneath his feet, and he found himself on the the shoiddcr, were standing behind the door, and 
vergeof an open plateau, with the valley lying in an old sabre, apairof antlers, and a yellow parch- ; 
* deep shade some four hundred feet below, and ment in a black frame, hung ovefthe mantelpiece. I 
the worm sun glowing ou liis face. There ran A second door, also partly open, stood nearly ! 
the steel-grey river, eddying but inaudible ; there opposite the first, and led into a garden. | 

opened the broad Bhcinthal, leading away mile Having surveyed tliis modest interior £rom the 
after mile into the dim distance, with glimiises of threshold, and found himself alone there, Mr. 
white Alps on the horizon; while close by, within Trefalden crossed over to the fireplace and ex- 
fifty yar^ of the spot on which he was standing, amined the parchment at his leisure. It was 
rose the ivied walls of the Chateau Botzberg. Captain Jacob’s commission, signed and scaled | 
This, then, was the home to which his great- by His Most Gracious Majesty King George the 
grandfather’s eldest son had emigrated one Second, Anno Domini seventeen hundred and | 
hundred years before— this, the birthplace of the forty-eight- Turning from this to the newspaper i 
heir-at-law! 'William IVcfalden smiled some- on the table, he saw that it was printed in some I 
what bitterly as he paused and looked upon it. language with which he was not acquamted— a 
It was a thorough Swiss mediaval dwelling, language that was neither Erencb, mt Italian, 
utterly irregular, and consisting apparently of a nor. Spanish, but wliich seemed to bear a vague 
cluster of some five or six square turrets, no two resemblance to all three. It was entitied ' 
of which were of the same size or lieight. They “ Amity del Pievd.” Having lingered ever this 
were surmounted alike by steep slated roofs and journal with some curiosity, he laid it' down 
grotesque weathercocks ; and the largest, wliich ^^n, and passed out through the second door 
^ been sufiered to fall to ruin,- was green with into the garden. 

ivy from top to bottom. Therestof the chateau Here^ at least, he had expected to find some 
gave signs of wly partial habitation. Many of one belonging to the place; but it was a mere 
the narrow windows were boarded up, while kitchen garden, mid contained nothing higher in 
others showed a scrap of chintz on the inner side, the scale of creation than cabbages and potatoes, 

. or. a flower-pot on the sill. A low wall, enclos- gooseberry-bushes, and beds of early sahid. Mr! 
inga small court-yard, lay to the south of the Trefalden began to ask hmmelf whether his ‘tSwiss 
buildi^, and was approached by a quaint old kindred had deserted ke Ub&teaa l^taberg 
gateway iwpporling a sculptured scutcheon, (dose altogether. 

*^^®'which*a stork ^ built his nest. StroUii^ slowly ahmg a«de*path sheeted by 

, None ^ these details escaped the practised eye a high privet hedge^ and glaaoiug back ev«y now 
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ami tbcn at ike queer little turrctcd building 
urith nil its ureutkercooks glitleriug in tbe stin> 
lie suddenly became aware of reiccs not far dis- 
tant. He stopped-listened— went on a few steps 
fiuther— and found tkat f bey proceeded from some 
lower level than that on wbicU he stood. Having 
once ascertained the direction of the sounds, he 
followed tbciga rapidly cnougb. Jfis quick eye 
detected a gap in the hedge at the upper end of 
ihe gardcu. From this gap, a flight of roa||| 
<4tcps led down to a Utile orchard some eighteen 
or twenty feet below — a mere shelf of verdure on 
the face of the precipice, commanding a glorious 
view all o\ or ihc valley, aud lying full to the sun- 
set. It was planted thickly with fruit-trees, and 
protected at the verge of the ckiT by a fragile 
rail. At the further cud, built up in an angle of 
the rock, stood a rustic summer-house newly 
thatched with Indian coru-siniw. Towards this 
Vioint William Trcfaldon made his way through 
the deep grass aud the wild flowers. 

As he drew nearer, he heard the sounds again. 
There was but one voice now — a man’s — and he 
was reading. Wlial was he reading? Kot 
German. Hot tliat strange dialed x>rintcd in 
the “Amity del Pievel.” Certainly not Latin. 
Ho advanced a litflo further. Was it, could it 
be — Greek ? 

Mr. liefaldcu’s Greek bad growu .somewhat 
rusty these last eighteen years or so , but there 
could be no mistake aliont tbo'se sonorous 
periods. Ho rccoguisod ILo vciy hues a.s they 
fell from the lips of the speaker —lines su eet aud 
strong as that god-like wiuc stored of old m the 
chamber of Ulysses. • It was many a j car since he 
iiad heal'd them, though at iiiton they hod been 

familiar in his mouth as hoii.scliold words 

About our beads elms and t.ill poplars whispered ; 
While from its rocky cavo beside us trickled 
The sacred waters of a limpid foumam. 

The cricket chirped i’ the hedge, and the sweet 

throstle 

Sang loudly from the copse. 

Who should this be but Theocritus of Sicily ? 
William Trcfaldcu could searoely believe lii^ cars. 
Thfioontus in the valley of Homlescbg! Theocritus 
ia the mouths of such outer barbarians as the 
dweUers in the Gh&tcau Rotzberg ? 

Having ended the famous description of the 
garden of Fhrasidamus, the reader paused. Wil- 
liam Tccfsldenbasicnodup to the front of the sum- 
mer-house. An old man smoking a German pipe, 
aud a youth bending over a, book, were its only 
occupants. Both looked up; and both, by a simul- 
taneous impulse of courtesy, rosete roccivo him. 

“ I your pardon,” be said, lifting lus hat. 
“This is,. I fear, an unccremonioos intrusion; 
bat I am not quite a stranger, and “ 

He checked himself. Froncli was the language 
which he hod found generally understood in tho 
Qrisons, and fw had inadvertently used 1^ native 
En^hdi. • 

But iha (fld man bowed, laid’bis pipe aside, 
and replied in English os pure as his own. 

“Whoever you maybe, sir, you are welcome.” 


“I think I have the ideasnro of addressing a 
relative,” observed tho lawver. “ My is 
WUliam Trcfaldon.” 

The old man stepped forward, took liim by 
bolli Imds, and, somewhat to his surprise, 
kissed him on each cheek. 

“Cousin,” he said, “thou art thrice welcome. 
Saxon, my son,' embrace thy kinsman.” 

cnaiTEn v. un. TUEVAnnKM isn> his cotisiss. 

Mu. Tbefalobk took tho rustic chair handed 
f 0 him by bis younger kinsman, and placed it just 
against the entrance to the sommor-houso. It 
Wdi his habit, be said, te avoid a strong l%ht, 
and the sunset diizzlcd him. Tlte old man re- 
sumed his seat. The youth remained standing. 
l»oth looked at the new comer with a cordid, 
nadis»embled curiosity; and for a few seconds 
there was silence. 

Ml'. Trcfaldcn’s elder kinsman was fragile, 
liale, white haired, with brilliant dark eyes, aud 
thill sensitive bps, that trembled when lie spoke 
earnestly. The other was a tall, broad-sliouldcrcd, 
broad-browed, jiowcrful young fellow, with a 
boyish down upon Ins u^ipcr lip, and a forest of 
thick golden-brow n hair, crisp and curly aa the 
locks of Chaucer's Squire. His eyebrows and 
eycla.sbes were some shades darker than his 
liair ; and his eyes looked out from beneath them 
with an expression half shy, half fearless, such 
as wc sometimes see in the eyes of children. In 
sliort, ho was as piodly a specimen of the race 
of Adam as one might hope to meet with between 
Loudon aud the valley of Uomlcschg, or even 
further ; and this Mr. Trefalden could not but 
admit at flie first glance. 

The old niiui was the first to speak. 

“ You did not find your way without a guide, 
cousin ?” said he. 

“ It was no very difficult achievement /’replied 
tho l-awycr. “ 1 enjoyed the walk.” 

“From Chur?” , 

" No— from Rcichenau. I have taken np my 
quarters at tlic ‘Adler.’ My landlord described 
the rdd to me. It was easy enough to ihd ; 
not, perhaps, quite so easy to follow.” 

“ Ah, you came by the footpath. It is sadly 
out of repair, and would seem steep to a sti-anger. 
Saxon, go bid Kcttli preparo supper; aud opmi 
a bottle of d’Asli wine. Our cousin is weary.” 

Mr. Trefalden hastened to excuse himself; but 
it was of no avail. The old gentleman insisted 
that ho should “ at least hre^ bread and drink 
wiuc” with them; aiul Mr. Trefalden, seeing 
that he attached some patriarchal import to this 
ceremony, yielded the point. 

“You have a son, sir, of whom you may be 
proud,” said he, looking after the youth as he 
strode away through the trees. 

The old mou smiled, and with the smile bis 
whole face grew tender and gracious. 

“ He is my groat hope and joy,” he replied; 

“ but he is not my son. Ho is the only child cf 
my dear brother, who died twelve years i^o.” 

Mr. Trcfaldon had already heard tliis down at 
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Keichcaiati"; but he Wa, “Jflfledir Mtd^looM 
inter^ieii. " 

“Iff TeW'i fitttfier/’ coatiaaed the 

other; JEoitiMWBii Ciwtcih.- £fe 

aiArHeS3t|ej[A t IhsTe been a bachelor all 

■ ■ ' ' ' ' 

^i^ yoiar brother's Trife,” said Mr. Trefalden, 
"M'aJieatmiivingf* 

“No;; she died two years after she became a 
lacfBtbe. iPbr twehre yean, Saxon has had no 
parent but myself. He oslis me ' fother''->I eall 
him*8on.* Ioouldnotio?ebimmoreif he were 
r«a &7 my own oSsprisg. I have been his only 
tutor, also. I haire tanght him all that I know. 
"Bteaej thonght of his heart is open to me. He 
is wha,t God and my teaching have madelim.” 

“He is- a magniiloeat fdlow, at all eTents," 
said 1&. IJrefatd^ dryly. 

“ My tmother sms almost as tall and handsome 
at his age.^ replied the pastor, \ntli a sigh, 

“ What Ms age f” asked the lawyer. 

“He was twoity-two on the thirtieth of 
last Heecmber '* 

“1 shonid not take him to he more than 
twenty." 

“Twenty-two—- twenty-two years, and four 
mc^uis— a man in age, in stature, in strength, 
in.learning ; but a hoy at heart, cousin— a boy at 
heart !” 

“■All the better for him,” said Mr. Trefalden, 
with his quiet voice and pleasant smile. “ Many 
of the greatest men that ever lived were boys to 
the last.” ! 

“ 1 have no desire to see my Saxon become a 
great man,” said Martin Trefalden, hastily. 
“God forbid it! 1 have tried to make him a 
good man. That is enough.” ’ 

“And I have no doubt that you have sue- 
ceeded,” 

The old man looked troubled. 

“I have tried,” said he ; “but I know not 
whether I have tried in the right way. 1 have 
fhiined him aecording to my own belief and 
ideas ; and what 1 have done has been done for 
the best. I may have acted wrongly. ^ may 
not have done my duty; but 1 have striven to do 
it. I prayed for light— I prayed for God’s 
blessing on my work, t believed ray prayers were 
heard; but I have had heavy misgivings of 
late— heavy, heavy misgivings!” 

“ I feel sure they must be groundless,” said 
Mr. Trefalden. 

The pastor shook his head. He was evidently 
anxious, and iU at case. 

“That is because you do not know,” replied 
he. “1 cannot tdl yon now— another time— 
when we can be l<mger alone. In the mean 
while, I thaiik Heaven for the chance that has 
brought you Sithw. Cousin, you are our only 
surviving kiusmim— yon are acquainted with the 
world— you will advise hie— you will be goed to 
him! I am sure you wSL I see it ht your face.” 

“1 shaQ bp Very g&d to receive your eonfi- 
dence, and to 'i^ve you yrhat oounsd I can," 
replied Mr; TtdbldcB. ' ! 


“ God bless you!” said the psgtoi; and shook 
.hands with him across the tabK - 

At this moment there eame a iqnud df voi^ 
£rom .the fhrtheor eud of tike teowae. 

“ One word more," cried 'Mavtin, .eagerly. 
“Yon know onr family history, and tibb date that 
is drawhiguearf” 

“I do.” 

“ Not a syllable before kirn, till w« have a^^ain 
^k«i ‘t(^ther. Hnsb! heisbort.” ‘ 
WAgiaut shadow fell npoh the gtuiijfmdyqung 
Saxon’s six feet of snbstance sto^ between 
them and the sun. He held a dish in bis hands 
and a bottle under his arm, and was foHowed by 
a stalwart peasant womau, laden with plates sod 
glasses. 

“The evening is so warm,” said he, “that 1 
thought our eousiu would prefer to etgyh^e; 
so Kcttii and. I have brought the supper with 
us.” 

“Nothing could please mb better,” replied 
Mr. Trefalden. “By the way, Saxon, I must 
compliment you on your Greek. Tb^eritus is 
an old friend of mine, and you read him remark- 
ably well." 

The young man, who had just reumved the 
book from the table, and was assisting to Spread 
the cloth, binshed like a girl.' 

“He and Anacreon were my favonrite poets, ^ 
added the lawyer; “but that was a. long those 
ago. I fear I now remembmr very bttlfr ^ 
either.” 

“1 have not read Anacreon,” said Saxon; 
“ but of all those I know, 1 love Homer best.” 

“ Ay, for the fighting," suggested his uncle, 
with a smile. 

“Why not, when it’s such grand fighting?” 

“Then you prefer the Iliad to the Odyssey,” 
said Mr. Trefalden. “Now, for my part,* I 
always took more pleasure in the advmxtures c£ 
"Ulysses. Tho scenery is so various and nnnan- 
tic ; the fiction so delightful.” 

“1 don’t like Ulysses,” said Saxon, bluntly, 
“ He’s so crafty.” 

“He is therefore all tbe truer to nature,” re- 
plied Mr. Trefalden. “All Greeks are ci^y; 
and Ulysses is the very type of his race.” 

“1 cannot forgive him on tilat pba. A hero 
must be better than his race, or he is no hreo.” 

“ That is true, my son,” said the pastor... 

“1 allow that the Homeric heroes ore not 
Bayards ; but they are great mmt,” said. Mr. 
Trefalden, defending his ppsitiDn less for tire 
sake of ar^ment than fmr the oppostimify of 
studying his cousin’s opiniehs- 

“ Ulysses is not a great' nan,” replied Saxon, 
warmly; “ much less a hero.” 

Mr. Trefidden smiled, and shook hi«4ieaA - : 

“You have cM the world against ym,” said 
he, ■ 

” Hte world lets itself he bUaded hg'tradition,” 
answerai Saxon. “Can a man 'be a haro, and 
steal? t^ro, {^d tell lies? aheiOtmd afraulto 
give his name? Tell of Altdnef'irMii^ enoof 
that stamp, When Gmuldr #wstioiwd him 
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sJ)Out the seo(^ »raw, h^ told tho troth* and ,** eontiiwod the pastes ^cdipvt ivo 
waa reader to die for it.** thdtUnnd eight hundred years igo'-.^S^ Jli|p> 

i^ au esthosiaat on the snlgect of weieBecq[>kdl^abardyabongmaliai(^~^M 
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heroes/* said Jdk. l^eftdden* jjesti^Bgly. 

. Ihe young man bloshed again* more deeply 
than hefoie* . ' ■ , 


the Sana laDgua|e, or the. germ of the dame 
laB|niag^ which is spoken hem to this ^ hy 
their desomidmits. tZhese ahonjidAOs followhd 


“1 hate Ulysses,” he said. “He was a eo%- the instisds which CM would semn to have hn- 
iemptiible fellow; and 1 don’t believe that Homer plimted hi the hearts of all mcruntidn races. They 


wrote the Odyssey at all” 


wearied of their barren fastnesses. They poured 


^WitHthis, |m addiesrod some observation to down into the louthern plants. They expelled 
Ketth, who answered him, and departed. * the native Umbtiaim, and -settled as conquerors 
“What astrai^diale^!” said Mr. Trefalden, iathedpartof Italy which liea.notth of Ancona 
his attention diverted into another channel and the Tiber. There they,builtdtics, cultivated 
“ Hid 1 not see a newspaper printed in it, as 1 literature and the arts, and reached- a hi^ degree 


passed just now thieui^ the house f 


of civilisation. When I tell you ^^at they had 


*’’Yoa did ; but it is no dialect,” replied tbe attained to this eminence before the era of 
pastor, as thf^ took their places ichmd the table. Eomolus ; that they, gave idigion, language, and 
“Itis alangaage^agenuinelaiigaage; copious, arts to Eomc hersw; that, according to the 
majestic, elegant, and more ancient by miiny decreed fate of nations, they fell Uuough their 


centuries than the Latin.’” 
“ You surprise me.” 


own luxury, and were enslaved in their turn ; 
that, pursued by the Gaul or the Cdt, tboy fled 


“Its modem name,” continued the old man, back at last to these same mountains from which 
** is the BbmtO'Aomanseh. If you desire to they had emigrated long ceutuiiea before ; that 
know Es ancient namfe, I must refer you back to they erected some of those strongholds, the im- 
a period eoriier, perhaps, than even the fouudn- perishable ruins of which yet stand aWe our 
rion of Alba Longa, and certainly long anterior passes ; and that in this Itiueto.Boinansch tongue 
to Home. But, cousm, you do not eat.” of the Grisons survive the last utteranero oflhehr 

“I have really no appetite,” pleaded Mr. Tre- lost poets and historums — ^when, cousin* I tdl 
falden, who found neither the goat’s-^roilk chccsc yon all these things, you will, 1 think, have 
*.1 i-j i:— jj-, guessed already what the name of thatanemnt 

people must have been f” 

How it happened, somewhat unluckily* that 


nor the salad particularly to his taste. “ Besides, 
i am much interested in what you tell me.” 

The pastor’s face lighted up. How it happened, somewhat unluckily* that 

“1 am glad of it,” he smd, eagerly. “I am Mr. Trcfalden had lately read, somewhere or an- 
very gjad (rf- it. It is a subject to which I have other, a review of somebody’s book on this very 


devoted the Imsure of a long life.” 


subject; so, wheu the old man paused, quite 


“But you have not yet told me the ancient I warm and flushed with his own eloquence, he 


name of this Homansch tongue P’ 

Saxon, who had been looking somewhat un- 
«asy during the last few minutes, was about to 
speak ; but bis uncle interposed. 

“No, no, my son,” he said, eagerly, “these 


are matters with which 1 am more conversant interrupted the pastor. 


found himself prepared with a reply. 

“ If,” said be, “ 1 had not taken an impression 
—if, in short, 1 bad not understood that the 

Etruscans were originaUy a Lydian tribe ” 

“You took that impression from. Herodotus 1” 


than thou. Leave tbe explanation to me.’ 


' Ho ; for the best of reasons. Z never was 


The young man bent forward, and whispered, Grecian enough to do battle with Herodotus,” 
Briefly, then, dearest father.” “ From Taoitos, then P” 


“ Briefly, then, dearest father.” 

Mr. Trefaldon’s quick ear caught the almost in- 
audible warning. It was his destiny to gain more 
than one insight into character that evening. 
'The pastor nodded, somewhat impatiently, and 


"B«5sibly from Tacitus.” 

" Yes, Tacitus supports that theory, but bo is 
tnaa one msigni mio cuaracier luai evemng. wrong*; so does Herodotus, and he is wrong; so 
'The pastornoddedisomew^t impatiently, and do Strabo, Cicero, Seneca* Pliny, Plutarch, 
lauqdbi^ into what was evidently a favourite Velleius Paterculus, Servius, and a host of 


t<a»c. 

“Look round,” he said, “at these mountains. 
tQiey have theu local names, as the Galando* 
tbe Blog^ the Albula* and so forth ; but they 
have also a general , and classiiled name. They 


] others, and they are all wrong— utterly wrong, 
at these mountains. I every one of them !” 

“But where ” 

“ Livy supposes that the emigration was from 
the plains to the mountains— My* mere folly! 


ai» tbe Bhttlian Alps. Among them lie nume- Hoes not every examplc.^in history point to tlie 
rous valleys, of which this, the Hintcr-Hhein- contrary ? The dwellers in plains fly to the 
T%a], is the chieil. Yond(« lie the passes of tiie mountains for refuge ; but emigration flows as 
Bplugen and the Stelvio, and beyond them the naturally from the heights to the flats, as streams 
plains of Lombardy. You probably know this flow down from the glaciers to tlic valleys, 
afareindy ; but it is important to my explanation Hellauicus of Lesbos would have us believe t&y 
that you should have a oorreot idea of our geo* were Peksgians. Hiouysius of Halicarnassus 


grap%Jtero ijildie Grisons,’ 


asserts that they were tiie aborigines of the 


life. TiidWflfa tewed, and bejsged Wm soil Gorius makes them Phoeniejatt—Bonarota, 

an , . v». * -m 'tir. A». • 


ceed.-: fiaiion: ate hkt supper in silence. 


Egyptian— Miaflei* OaiAamte— Gkatnacci 
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Sussex, among the Downs, along the shore, 
in the first week of rebrunrjr, the snowdrops 
and orocnses glinted np in The gardcniii and 
the skylarks, with beating tringk and ecstatic 
carols, mounted straight up into the sky. Poly- 
anthuses, anemone nypatieas, and blue and 
purple anemones, bloomed in the middle of tlie 
month. The first of the foreign mngers, the 
cliafiinch, came and warbled beautifully on the 
top twigs of leftfless tree& The greater titmouse 
made himself heard about West Sussex homes 
by Ids twio reaping notes, which seem borrowed 
from the whetting of a scqrthe. Where there 
were many trees and shruhs, amidst chirps and 
warblingSi the tree^larks trilled, the ihruslies 
whistleo; and sanguine sufferers from bronchitis 
bellel^d their throats bad escaped from the 
gripe of this deadliest of the garotters. Ilcly* 
ing on the apparent arriwalof spring, Mr.Cobden, 
one of thousands of inralid prisoners during the 
winter, left his sheltered home at Dunford among 
the Downs, where •• he had waited for finer wea- 
ther,’* and whilst travelling to London was 
caught by four degrees of frost. Never strong, 
overworked all his life, often wounded in poli- 
lical strife, never having recovered the loss of 
his only boy, in his public 2 cal addressing his 
constituents too late in the year, and leavbg 
his home too early in the spring to speak in par- 
liament, the cold overpowered the heat in his 
overworn frame, and on the sunny but chilly 
morning of the 2nd of April, while the church 
bells were ringing, Richara Cobden was expiring 
in his chambers m Buflblk-street, London, 

On the following Wednesday his remains were 
iaken from London back to Dunford. He had 
liuilt a mansion with a square lower on the site 
of his father’s farm-house, preserving, however, 
one room of the old house, his mother’s bed- 
room. Richard Cobden was a West Sussex 
man. Worthing, Littlehampton, Bognor, and 
Chichester^ are built on a flat tract of clay land 
stretching some thirty miles along the "shore, 
and somciimes as many as ten or a dozen miles 
from Ihe foot of the chalky Downs to theLshingic 
of the coast. Cliichester is. like Brighton, close 
to the Dow’us, only in a valiey a few miles from 
ihe aea^ inst ead of being, like Brigiiton (the suc- 
cessor of a town washeu away by the sea), built 
for refuge upon the slopes and cliffs of the 
Downs. Chichester is a cathedral and agricul- 
tural city, the rest arc csplanadcd bathing towns. 
On the northern side of the Dowms of West 
Sussex are the agricultural towns of liorsham, 
Petwortb, MidUurst, and Stoyning. At the 
cast end rf the eounty of Sussex, it is im|)ortant 
to rememb^, Saxon Harold was defeated by 
Norman Wiiliam, and lordly castles and lowly 
thatched cottages, although several of the castles 
are now m rums, and many of the sea-side 
villages have been swept away by the sea, still 
maintain the traditions of the victors and the 
victims of the battle of Hastings. The Oobdens, 
or Cohbys, Are common ih West Sussex chiefly 
as labouring or serving people. .luhabUants of 
West Sussex who read newspapers knew- that 
Richard Cobden the member lived near Mid- 


hurst, bit nmbng the large majority wto do not 
readi cmmot read newspapers, 

Mr. Cobden was an' ftmkeeper at 
Yet hm*eCobdens owned land and tilled it long 
before any temporal or spiritual bmnns etect^ 
castles to ovmrawe the despoiled and oppressed 
Saxons. 

Decjdy engraven in the heart of Richard 
Cobden was the impression of the &ct that 
his forefathers had owned Dunford, and had, 
by misfortune and fault, by weakness and 
simplicity of their own, or by the superior 
cunning of others, seen it pass ^iwaj from Ihean. 

His voice became plaintive oU this theme* A 
Saxon, born under the cold shades of feudal ; 
haronrics, Sclsey, Lcconfield, Winterton, I?ich- | 
mond, Arundel, where tenancy is but leave to 
toil for another, and enfranchisement only per-, 
mission to vote as bidden, Richard Cobden im- 
bibed from tiic lessons of his home his deep dis- 
trust and dislike of llic aristocracy.. Historical 
researches never occupied him very much, or 
else what was excessive in his hatred might have 
been corrected somewhat by simply visiting the 
eastern capital of his county ana surveying the 
field of the battle of Lew-es, if only from the 
tower of the castle, and studying the heroic 
struggle in which De Montford tou^t for parlia- 
ment against kingcraft. But no men hate land- 
lords like farmers* sous ; and Cffisar, the laird’s 
dog, is made by Robert Bums to tell Luatb, the 
cottar’s dog, what, I believe, is the reason why : 

Poor tenant bodies scant o’ cash, 

Hi»w they maun thole a factor’s snash. 
lie’ll stamp, an’ threaten, curse and swear, | 
He’ll lu^F^relicnd them, poind their gear, — ; 

While they maun stan, wi’ aspect humble 
An hear it a’ an’ fear an’ tremble. 

Democracy is a plant which grows in aristo- 
cratic soil. 

The West Sussex men might be divided into 
: Lowlanders and Highlanders, although all of 
one race and language, and Mr. Cobden*s parish, 
Heysliot, called a Highland parish ; for it lies 
among the very liigi>est of the round broad- 
.shouldered hills or mountains separating North 
from South Sussex. There is now a good road 
from Chichester to Midhurst over these hills; 
and the first sod of a railway has just been 
cut. Wlicu Richard Cobden was a little boy, a 
near connexion of mine used to v^it ihe rector j 
and squire of Trot ton, tlie adjoining parish to 
Heysliot, shooting with In's friend Iwyford tlio 
clergyman, whilst the squire and his sou hmited- 
Tlierc was tlieii only a by-road from Midhurst 
to roiersficld. Newspapers were then so sel- 
dom seen in the neighbourhood that the squire 
did not know the name of the prime minister- 
This fact means, that Iho weak had no protection 
(gainst the strong from publicity, aud but little i 
from law. ^ * i 

Tlie temperature of the week preceding tilm j 
Sunday on which Mr. Cobden died, waS' six, i 
degrees below the average of tbp lust my 
years. On the momiqg of the 7Tb of ApriT, 
however, the wind was from the Bouih-West, 
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I ., OHBSSCHAT. 

I Ii'is alloved that, ef all the countries of 

i Europe, Great Britain » the one which contains 
the greateit aijmber «f chessplayers, and where 
that podB is the feost cnltivated, not only by 
i^e rtrpagep but ^ br the gentler sex. In 
English sooiety it is far from rare to meet wiUi 
ladiCs who play chesh yery respectably. 

(Me lsOT, who had a'handsome hand, mod^tly 
1 n*? BiidocBs not so much to her actual 
8k2ll%a to the mhgnilioeiit diamond ring she 
wore. Not that, as some supposed of Mozart’s 
piano playing, the gems were a charmed talis- 
man ; but the attenuon of her adversary, directed 
to tiie brilliants and the hand that wore them, 
was less absorbed in the game than it should 
have been, and so caused errors and incautious 
moves. Chess, in England, is less a pastime I 
than m Prance; it is a science studied with 
senous earnestness. A thorough-bred English 

I player is shocked at the French heresy that four 
indifferent games, played for amusement, are 
better than one good game conducted as hard 
work. The French hold that Fmglish players 
do not play, but labour, at chess, carrying out 
tliciT national maxim that whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing w'elL They apply 
to the chess-board the same tenacity aud cir- 
cumspection which makes them so successful 
in business. 

Of English authors, Cowley mentions chess 
in his Ode to Destiny, and Dryden in his verses 
On the Young Statesmen, Xiocke, in his Essay 
on the Human Understanding, makes use of 
chess in the way of comparison. Lord Clmt- 
ham, in a speech made in the House of Lords, 
January 20, 1776 , after speaking of American 
affairs, likened the game ot chess to a constitu- 
tional government. It is said by some that the 
first book printed in England by William Caxton 
was “ The game and playe of the chess trans- 
lated out of the french, Fynysshid the last day 
of marebe, the year of our lord God a Thousand 
foure hondred and seventy foure.” This trans- 
lation into English was done from the French 
transktion of Jacques de Cessoles’s Latin work. 
Dr. Dibdin, however, believed that it was j 
m the Low Countries, observing that j 
^haractws liave not been found in any | 
or Caxton’s editions, whereas they are recog- , 
ms6d m two editions of the Recueil des ( 
astomes de Troye, which ho printed in the 
Low (Jountnea or at Cologne.^ 

That chess should have been invented by Pa- 
lamedes, to beguile the tedium of tlie siege of i 
Iroy^ no more improbable than the fact that . 

h old ing an Algerian fortress, f 

• Fw tins and othsr particulaVg iM 
deOtea to the learned Bfbliographie^Anecdotique du ^ 

v recently nub- s 

iishcd by Joules Paris* i 


mlf ftom AU ftjrraapondence 
course, without hooks or other 
able to ventnre ontside their walls, 
away the. hours with worstod-wbrit Wa 
cmbroite;, /jrrrhus is another eWmriit of^ 
honour AtmuBi kmg of Pergamus, in Aria 
anojiher. Butin truth there are it least a score 
w more repttled inventors of chess. The 
Hebrews, the Chinese, the Hindoos, in general 
terms. As individuals. Attains, the mathema- 
tician, w^ho died in the year 200 B-.C. ; a Lom- 
bard knight and lady, who were present at the 
siege of Troy ; Chilo, the Laepdemonian, one of 
the seven wise men of Greeee 2 DSomeues, a 
contempora^ of Alexander the Great ; Xerxes, 
minister of Evilmerodac. Nebuchadnezzar’s son; 
and not a few other worthies, are believed to be 
entitled to our gratitude for the never-ending^ 
amusement supplied by chess. 

The Arab account of its origin is as good as 
any. At the begbning of the fifth century of 
our era there reigimd m India a youthful mo- 
narch of excellent disposition, but who had been 
strangelv corrupted by flatterers. He speedily 
forgot that it is the duty of a king to he the 
father of his people ; tliat the affoction of his 
suWeets is the only solid support of his throne; 
and that they constitute his whole power and 
strength. In vain did the Brahmins and the 
Kay als insist on those important truths ; the mo- 
narch, intoxicated with liis greatness and gloiy, 
which he believed immovable aud unchangeable, 
despised all their sage remonstrances. At that 


despised all their sage remonstrances. At that 
juncture, an Indian Brahmb or philosopher, 
named Sissa, undertook to open the prince’s 
eyes by m indirect method, imagined the 
game of chess ; in which, the king, although the 
most important piece, is ]>owerless to attack, 
and even to defend himself, without tJie assist^ 
ance of his subjects. 

The new game speedily became famous. The 
King of India heard speak of it, and naturally 
wished to learn it. The Bralimiu Sissa. while 
explaining the rules, succeeded in iuculcating 
the maxims to which the royal ear had hitherto 
been deaf. 

The prince, t^s enlightened, reformed his 
conduct ; and, in his gratitude, allowed the 
Brahmin to choose his reward. He asked for 
the number of grains of wheat which the squares 
of the chess-board would give him— one, for the 
first ; two, for the second; four, for the third; 
and so on, continually doubling the numbeb up 
to the sixty-fourth. The king readily and im- 
mediately granted .so apparently moderate a re- 
quest ; but when his treasurers made thdr cab 
i culation, they found that all the resouTOCS*<ff the 
I kingdom were insufficient to pay the debt* In 
I fact, to supply the promised wheat, there re- 
quired sixteen thousand three hundred and 
! eighty-four cities, each containing one thousand 
and twenty-four granaries, in each pf which 
there should be one hundred and seventy-fohr 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-two 
with thirty-two thousand seven hundred. ahn 
sixty-eight grains of wheat in each measuiW So 
the Brahmin administered another admonition. 


to be dn iAim 

aghast gl^l^pisoM who aanioaud toem, and 
ii^i to let a bad use be mado 

. 'It jfpN^tob^ve that atiy one caaeaer have 
made it out when proposed as. 

Herertbeless^ Borzu (otherwise 
Q^d Buzurdjemehif "‘for short^*), physician 
I^I^TiaieF to Noushiwan the First, ana tutor to 
& SOU Hermous, divined the secret. 

King Hind had sent to Borzu’s royal master 
a chess-board, chessmen, and a letter 
“0 king,” it said, “ may you live as long as ! 
the celestiu spheres revolve in their orbits ! I 
entreat you to exaroiue this chess-board, and to 
set it before the eyes of the greatest scholars 
and sages in your kingdom. Let them carefully 
^ibemte together^ and discover, if they can, 
the. principles of this marvellous game. If you 
succeed in penetrating the mystery, I promise to 
acknowled^ myself your majesty’s tributary ; if 
not, as it will be clear that you are our inferiors 
in knowledge, it is you who ought to pay pie 
k&nte ; for man’s veritable grandeur consists in 
bis knowledge, viud not in treasures or territory, 
winch are only fleeting and perishable things.” 

Ail the court counsellors and ministers set to 
work j but the enigma appeared insoluble. The 
seven days’ reflection required by the king had i 
nearly elapsed, when Borzii rose, and undertook 
to discover, all alone by himself, the clue to it 
in a day and a night. He shut himself up, tried 
each piece on the board, comparing the probable 
movements of each, until the whole, and complete 
truth flashed upon him. The court then as- 
sembled, King llind’s envoy was introduced, and 
Borzu gave a formal lecture on chess, explaining 
to Iris wondering audience the arrangement of 
the pieces and their march. Noushiwau, in recom- 
pense, loaded him with favours and dignities. 

- Schaccophilists, devotees to chess, have mani- 
fested themselves, under divers forms, at sundry 
epochs. Hyde relates that the merchants who 
frequented German fairs, when their business 
was pressing and did not leave them time to 
finish a game, used to ])ut it (iff till the fair fol- 
lowing ; and, that there might be no mistake or 
cavil, they sent for a notary to draw up a record 
of the respective situations of the men on the 

t ?»8-board. A Duke of Brunswick named one 
his towns Schaciistadi, or Chesstown, at the 
stme time granting it certain privileges, on con- 
dition that the head of every family should keep 
achess-boardin his house, to be able to diallenge 
every stranger who arrived. . 

Strobcck, although only a village, near Hal- 
berstadt, in the province of Saxony, Prussia, 
has a still greater right to rank as a chess 
metropolis. 

At the beginning of the eleventh c(niturj, by 
ordet of lienry the Second of Germany, the 
Oount of Guaiigelin was delivered into the custody 
of tlic Bishop of Stiobeck, with injunctions to 
keep him m clo94» confinement. He was im- 
in au old tower which still 




vas paAi^iiat.ely toud of «he$s> mado Mmself a 


<d)tes«bwnl aad two aetd 9f’a^.v 
rifled alone, vitb liiiaiaelfj bis idght 

nsnd the adversary of liis left. Aftervtfda^ he 
taught the game to the peasants, who took their 
turn in guarding the door of. his oelL .Once 
initiated in the mystm^, thi^ communicated it 
to their wires, and ohildren. 

The taste soon ^w into an universal passion ; 
it heeeine d matter of prime necessity, ^robeck 
could not exist without chess, which got mixed 
up with the habits of every-day life, became a 
branch of education, and was transmitted from 
generation to generation up to the pfesent day. 
At the close of every year, a ch^s competftive 
meeting is eustomaiy.. ’ Foriy-eight candidates 
usually take part in this tournay. The victor of 
the victors gains the prke-^generally a hand- 
some set 01 .chessmen--and is conducted in 
triumph home to his family, whose pride and 
glory he becomes thenceforward. 'VViien a lass 
of the village mm’ries a stranger, before her de- 
parture she is bouhd to play a game with the 
chief magistrate of the parish, to prove that she 
has not forgotten the old local traditions. The 
ceremony mostly takes place at the inn appro- 
priately adorned with the sign of The Chessmen. 

Louis the Thirteenth, who detested games of 
chance, and would not allow them to be played at 
court, vfas so passionately addicted to diess, that 
he played even wlien riding in his cmriage. Each 
man had a pin at his foot, which, being stuck iu< o 
a padded chess-board, resisted tlio joltings of the 
royal vehicle. 

With some individuals the love of chess has 
been strong enough to counterbalance the fear of 
dying. John Ereaerick, Elector of Saxony, made 
prisoner in 15i7, by Charles the Eiftb, was 
playing chess with his fellow-captive, Ernest of 
Brunswick, when he received the news of his 
condemnation to death. After a few remarks 
on the irregularity of the emperor’s proceed- 
ings, he quietly continued his game. On win- 
ning it, he. expressed his satisfaction, and then 
retired, to devote himself to the religious exer- 
cises bu&ttiug ills situation. 

A Turkish aga, who had incurred the Sultan’s 
displeasure, received his sentence to death while 
placing chess. The game was far advanced, the 
position interesting, and he entreated Ute ofUcers 
to allow him to finish it. They consented ; and 
be won. Then, after thanking them for their 
politeness, he kissed the fatal document, and 
quietly submitted to his fate. 

When a. messenger informed Alamin Ben 
Harouu that the city of Bagdad was bcsi^;ed, 
“ Hold your tongue,” said the caliph ; *• don’t 
you see that I am on llie point of giving a check- 
mate f” The same potentate sought out the 
best players of his empire, Ikought them to 
court, and prasioned them. His father, Ab- 
dallah the Third, used to bewafl his sad fate, in 
having more capacity for governing nations 
than for moving chessmmi. 

Some players havp such a -taste for the diffi- 
cult and the complex,, thtd evm^-di^ cdless is 
not a sufficiency elaborate puzzle. 'Hicy must 
have chess with variations, ‘the original melody 
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bdug fuc tod siihplei. Tatoerkne, Ti^ar 
osfpeior ii&A IwS), * pasrioti^ amirtiiitu', 
chest ridhraJhatlj easy, ooinplieated it 
aoeoroingjy. His method, Whkdi lacked and 
strained ordinary bn^ requirbg bteUectnal 
athletes to gnmple with it, did not Surmo him. 
At that time, tnera was great and little chess — 
c&ess major and ebess minor. The emperor 
of coarse prefened the major, which was played 
on a ohc8s>board haaing ten squares one way, 
and ekren the other. He named one of his sous 
SdialiKdik, becanSe the news of hia birth arrived 
at the momimt when, with his castle, or rohk, he 
gave obeek to his adversary's king, or schah. 

The Chinese chessrboard consists, like ours, 
of sixty-four squares ; but they are all of the 
ssttne cedour. In the midst of it is a broad 
stripe^ called the river Ho, which divides the 
field of battle into two camps of thirty-two 
squares eacL The men belonging to each camp 
are of different colours, ordinarily black and 
red, and are placed at the point of intersection 
of the squares, instead of on their surface ; the 
oonMquenoe of which is that nine men, instead 
of eight, (jail take their places on the same line. 
The disposal of the pieces on the first line is 
thb: War-chariot, horse, elephant, officer, ge- 
neral, officer, elephant, horse, war-clmriot. 

' Besides these, they have five soldiers, or 
pawns, and two cannon, which answer to our 
knights, attacking their enemy from a distance, 
by passing over the other pieces. The general, 
<nr king, the cannon, ana the chariots, cannot 
pass the river. The queen does not exist iu 
Chinese chess, but is replaced by two officers, 
or ministers. 

In Germany, the rules of chess do not allow 
the making of a second queen, a third knight, 
&c., out of pawns which have traversed the 
board ; but, to make up for the want, something 
still more efficient has been invented. To mul- 
tiply combinations from the very outset, uew 
pieces have been added to the bid ones. As 
the queen combines the movements of the castle 
and the bishop, so there arc supplementary 
ieces, uniting the moves of the bishop aud the 
night, of the castle mid the knight; which, 
oonseraently, can give checkmate without the 
help of any other piece. 

ffor those who find a single game of chess too 
light and frivolous a recreation, nothing is 
sunplet' than to increase the task by playing 
two or more games at once. The performance 
of this feat is no novelty. A Saracen, named 
Buseoiij in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
used to play on two dicss-boards at once against 
two of the players in Italy. Ue also played 
in Hoience without seeing' the ohess-ooard. 
Avabschar, a n ussulman doctor and historian, 
who died in HSO, mentions, in bis Life of 
Timour, a Celebrated Arab doctor who equalled, 
if bp did not surpass, Julius Cmsar’s versatility, 
by uimultaneously playing a game of trictrac 
(ffl^ cos^lcx than our backgammon), dic- 
tating a lesson, composing a copy of verses, and 
directing a game of chess. 

In the present century, Messrs. Horwitz and 


Kiesaditeky phsyed two games at oacc iriHltont 
a right of the cbCss-board. lie iSnnSf i' 
fmr October fil, 18&1, published one of the five 
games whirib L. BatU^ a Hungarian, i^yed 
simultaimwtrijr' without a ri^ of the riiess- 
board, vrith five different adversaries. Of the 
two Morphys, Ernest the omde, and Paul the 
nephew, both remukable players, the latter 
proved himself a marvellom adept. In 185S, 
at the Cafd de la R6genoe, he prayed against 
eight separate adversaries at onc^ with no 
chess-board to help his memory. Messieurs 
Baucher, Birwith, Bomemann, Guihert, Le- 
quesne, Potier, Prdti, aud Segoin, all distin- 
^ished players, sat eadi before his own proper 
chess-board. Morphy had none; and vet be 
beat them. Paulsen, however, challeagea Mor- 
phy, who declined. At the London diess tour- 
nay, June, 16C2, Paulsen won eleven games out 
of thirteen, and gained the second prize. 

Corollaries, offshoots, and amplifications of 
chess, have been more nnmotous than perma- 
nently popular. Some of them have had a short 
run of favour, and have then ffilleninto oblivion. 
It will suffice to mention two. Uranomadiia, 
the astrologers* game, was ^ven to the world 
in London, 1571. The chess-board for this 
celestial contest is round, and the men repre- 
sent two sorts of planets fighting for the empire 
of the skies. 

The game of strategy, or military chess, was 
produced by the Comte de Pirmas-Piiri^s, in 
Paris, 1815. It can be played by two, four, 
or six persons. Its machinery is very compU- 
catod, consistiug of a chess-board- of either two 
thousand six hundred and forty squares, or of 
one thousand six hundred and seventeen only, 

I with nine hundred aud forty pieces. Clever 
players may make the game lost from a wliole 
day to several weeks, with very unequal chances. 
Several pieces can be moved at once. The 
squares represent, by the differences of their co- 
lours, great inequalities of ground, which eon Im 
increased at the option of the players. Fields, 
forests, villages, rivers, marshes, mountains, 
some inaccessible, some practicable, vary aud per- 
plex the operations. Each general (that is, each 
player) has an army composed of infantry, light 
cavalry, heavy cavalry, siege artillery, field ar- 
tillery, mortars, howitzers, and portable bridges. 
The men are independent of ineir horses; and 
each army has its divisions, commanded by 
generals of division. One .would say tliat, to 
enlist as a volunteer and go through a course of 
drill, would be lcs.s troublesome and more prac- 
tical than to learn the game of strategy. 

The value of chess, as a mode of mental 
traming, has been exalted to a degree at least 
equal to its deserts. A congress was con- 
voketi to meet, in 1850, at Altembourg, in 
Thuringia, to discuss the introduction of chess 
into schoi^ as an^obligatory Item of instruction ; 
to make it a Gqpnaa national game, and to 
combine all German chess ctuhs into one gtand 
ecliiquian academy. Franklin holds it to\kea 
great merit in chess tiiat it offers snffismnt'in- 
terest in itself without holding out any prospect 
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of s»ia. Wuif fsxoellent meirtsl qoalities, use* 
ful in tbe'<' eiwUe of lifo< are acouired and 
.strc^heQed% its ascjstaaee, nnlii tbey become 
liabitoal alut ready to serre at the first occasion. 
By oheea |mying we aeouire, first, penetration i 
secoaifiiy, the power of taking in thhiM at a 
p lance; thirdly, patience; and fonrtbTy, the 
Irnbif of not being discouraged by an unfavour* 
able aepect of ciroumstanoee. 

Acooidin;; lo the large Japanese Encyolo* 
pisdia, the Emperor Yao invented chess to aid 
in the instruction of his son ; others attnbutc 
it to an emperor of China, to serre for the same 
educational purpose, la China^ young ladies 
are taught chess at an early age, as a matter of 
course, exactly as in other countries they learn 
music and danebg. In Arab harems, chess is one 
of the most osnal female amusements; whilst 
the men pass whole dan over tlie chess-board. 

In Teweddowd, or tueLeamcdEcmale Slave, 
a little-known tale belonging to the Arabian 
Eights* series, we are told what was a complete 
female education, at .the begiuning of the tenth 
emtury, in the East. After the charmer had 
displayed some of her accomplishments, the 
caliph, astonished at such a mountain of know- 
ledge, chose to see her performance at chess, as 
a final test of her intellectual perfection. A 
first-rate player was summoned, and oomraanded 
to exert nis utmost strength. In an instant, 
she checkmated him. At tlie second game, site 
I gave him a horse (knight) and a rohk (castle) ; 
I at the third, the vizier (queen) ; all which ad- 
vantages allowed to her adversary did not pic- 
rent her beatii^ him. The grand player plucked 
out his beard by bandfuls, tore his clothes — as 
if that would do any ^od — and swore that ho 
I would never play again, so long as Teweddowd 
I remained in Bag^d. 

I To raise up a knot of modem Teweddowds, a 
Ladies’ Chess Club, not long since, was founded 
1 in Philadelphia, U. &. By its regulations, gcntle- 
I men arc formally exeluded ; they are only allowed 

I to enter the establishment when they come to 
fetch the fair combatant s home. Bhioking in the 
{ rooms (by the ladies F) is strictly prohibited. 

Schaceophobists, haters of chess, are less fo- 
' miliar to the world. Nevertheless, they have 
liecn neither few in number nor low m rank. 
Possibly, some people may dislike chess, without 
having the courage to say so. Casimir the 
I Second, king of PoLsnd (died J 194), prohibited 
chess. Gardinal Pierre Damian, bishop of 
Ostia (died 1072), condemned a bishop of 
Plorcncc to recite the Psalter three times 
through, to wash the feet of a dozen paupers, 
and^ to pay them each a crown per head, for 
having p!a;cd chess all night iu an inn. The 
cardinal, however, with monastic ignorance, in- 
cluded chess amongst games of chance ; whereas, 
even in uames of chance, skill counts for some- 
thbg. There ure people who pi ways win in the 
long run. The;|^ are either cheats, of whom no 
more need be said ; or else they are good pkyers 
mer%. At the year’s end, a good player must 
have won ; because, when be has no tramps in 
liis hand, he often finds them iu his head. 


Makriti, in his Desmiptioa ef l|Qrpt and 
OaiAi^ informs us that several j«Mont m tlidt 
city were beateuin the month Rehi, fidS of the 
by order of the CMiph Ealem, for 
playing ohoss. James the Eirst ef Ihwland 
would not allow his son, Eriuee Henry, toleam 
chess. Ingold, a Domiidoanef the fourteenth 
century} wrote a treatise in German, eomparing 
seven different games to the seven deadly sins. 
Chess, with him, is the type of Pride, '* witness 
a certain ecclesiastic, whose skill stt ohett ren- 
‘dered him insupportably proud and pasmonate.'* 
Under the reign of our Edward the Fourth, a 
law was enacted, in 1464, prohibiting the intro- 
duction of chess into Engmnd. Baiut Bernard 
was delighted with those mysierions parson- 
ages, the Knights Templars, oecause th^ held 
the game of chess in horror. In 1125, Bishop 
Guy threatened to excommunicate priests who 
gambled — ^they would hardly set out their chess- 
boards — on cunrehyard tombs. The synod of 
Langres forbade ecclesiastics to play chess, ex- 
cept very rarely—an elastic proiiibition. The 
Piovincial Council of Mexico, iu 1585, allowed 
it to ecclesiastics, provided they did npt play in 
public, nor in the academies, nor for sired money 
— an equally elastic permission. Eudes de Sully, 
bishop of Paris (died 1208), would not allow lus 
clergy to keep chess-boards in their houses. 

Glames of pure skill, like chess, ns compared 
with games into which chance enters as an im- 
portant element, arc liable to the objection that 
they excite the player’s self-esteem too muclf, 
and are apt to convert what ought to be a mere 
trifiing and temporary interest into a bitter and 
long-remembcrcd strife. A good player, who 
once happened to be beaten by a youngster 
whom ho had been accustomed to beat inva- 
riably, never would ask the lad to play again. 
The thorn of the beating rankled too deeply. 
Franklin, in liis work on The Morals of Chess, 
remarks on the tendency of the game to render 
people irritable by mortifying their vanity ; and 
a chess-player’s vanity is easily wounded; the 
wounds, too, arc for from easy to heal. Don 
Carlos, a famous Spanish chess champion, tra- 
velled in Portugal, Italy, Holland, and France. 
Everywhere victory attended his steps. In 
Paris, be made the acqutdniaooe of a Demoiselle 
Minette, who often played chess with a certain 
abbd. The abbd was so ungallant as always to 
win. To find favour in Minette’a eyes, the don 
taught her to beat the abbd. Shortly after- 
wards, he received a challenge, which he ae- 
cepted. His adversary was masked, and, for 
the first time, he met with his master. Com- 
pletely prostrated by this eheck to hiS career, 
he retired into a convent, where, after the lapse 
of six months, Minette went to fetch him, de- 
claring herself to be his vtmqnisher. 

In the Four Sons Aymen, another romance 
belonging to the Bibliotheque Blene, we read 
that when the batons went out of doors, hfter 
dinner, to divert themselves, Bertfaelet, Charle- 
magne’s nephew,' called for Regnanlt, theddest 
of the Four, tp play at chess, l^e men were 
of ivory, and the noard-^the most important 
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tapped.)]^ d^ti* . Iteiroatdti, 
smarlUii|? t^a |4^> iuiieed tue ohesa^psrd, 
and witn it feQed aim to the gtoaad, stoue- 
deail Utide iBei4emt gave rise to oae of 
tboiotastbe vam wludt Com the staple both of 
niid[dle<iaga fiction and history. 

Oustavna ;BedennB (the pseudonym of the 
Duke of Bniasiri^ who puUished his treatise 
in I616y records the bgend that O’Karios’s 
8014 pt F^n's oonit, used frequently to play 
chess with the king’s son ; but, as he often 
won, the young prince, losing temper, gave him 
a bio w on the temple which lulled him. 

I(^n Hnss (died. 1116) blames not only the evil 
passions ei^ndered by, tut also the time lost at, 
chess. Louis the Ninth (called Saint Louis), 
prohibited chess, under pain of a fine; bccansc 
the game is too serious, and enervates the 
body by the excessive mental application it re- 
quires. Hontaifpe, in his Essays, says : “ 1 hate 
chess, and avoid jt i because it is not play enough, | 
but amuses ns too seriously. I am ashamed to j 
bestow on it an amount of attention which | 
might servd for something useful.” Dr. Na- 
varre regained chess as the most impertinent of 

f ames; because, of all games, it is the least 
iverting. Jean Petit do Sarisbdry, bishop of 
Chartres (died 11S2), considers chess* a perni- 
cious game. He holds that there is nothing 
more wretched than to weary oneself for a 
thing which gives no profit, and that tlie time 
bestowed on it might bo much better em- 
ployed. 

i’o play wdl at chess — " Cavendish” opines 
— is too hard work. It is making a toil of a , 
pleasure. We resort to games ns a relief, , 
when we have already experienced enough — •* 
perhaps more than enough*— brain excitement. 
Under those circumstances, we do not desire 
severe mental exertion, but rather repose of 
mind, which i» not promoted by engaging in a 
contest of pore skill. To take up chess, as an 
amusement, after mental labour, is to jump out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. Chess, well 
played, is no relaxation, and ought not to be 
regarded as a game at all. It is not a game 
with first-rate performers, but tbe business of 
their lives. Chess is their real work ; ordinary 
engagements are their relief. Sarah Battle 
“ unbent” over a book. 

Bttt^/hr wLr^is aUthis intellectual tension, 
this sund trouble, this stretch of thought P 
Simply to fiU aa otherwise unoccupied portion 
of human Bfe. ''Labour for labour’s sake,” 
says Locke, Vis against nature. The under- 
standing^ whk^ as well as the other faculties, 
chooses, alweys the shjwtest way to its end, 
would presently obtain knowledge it is ^ 
about,, and then set upou some new inquiry.” 
BiM; , chess affords no informatiou, leads to no 
purpose,, e^ts no result, leaves no trace. It 
18 a beautiM piece of meel^em, condnoing 
to nc^Dig; When the number of known oom- 
binations, ^hlems, and solutions, shall have 
been increased a hundred^fold, the world will i 
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not be a: jot the happier, the wiseri thh' bettor, 
or tito xichor. Those who Uke;thtfs 
enpy their, leisure, have a perfect righf lq 
to do. If their strivii^ and stratuing db tid- 
good, at least .it does no harm. But ifis dip , 
cult nbt to say to one’s self that, the tqtsl 
amount of effort, bestowpd on chess,, say iMly 
within the fast hundred years, might* have 
sufficed to gird the wm'ld with trans-oeeaific 
telegraphs, or to work oat the means of aerial 
locomotion. 


CONCERNING THE CHEAPNESS. OE 
PLEASURE. 

It is the greatest mistake in the world to 
suppose that pleasure is a costly article, yet it 
is a mistake that the wisest of us are constahtiy 
committing. Many of ua are accustomed to re- 
gard pleasures of the highest kind, as we rqgard 
diamonds*^in the light of rare jewels of the first 
water, which arc ouij to bo obtained by a lavish 
outlay of money. iVith this idea, we are all 
more” or less envious of wealth, believing that 
its possession enables an individual to compass 
the whole round of human enjoyments. Tuore 
was once a little boy who wished lie were a 
king, that he might be able to swing on a gale 
all day. That boy had a very modest idea of 
enjoyment, but if his wiali had been granted, he 
would soon have been as weary of swinging on 
a gate, as Tithouus was of being immortal. It 
is a pity that wc cannot learn this lesson in a 
more practical way ; that we cannot have our 
wish occasionally, and be convinced by expe- 
rience that true happiness docs not lie in being 
either rich or great. There are many accepted 
pieces of verbal wisdom inculcating content- 
ment, by pointing out the evils of riches and 
the cares of greatness. We subscribe to these, 
and, as a matter of abstract faith, believe in 
them; but practically they do not guide us- 
We sigh for riches and greatness all the 
same, still clinging to the notion that wealth 
and position can purchase enjoyment. WcD, 
as wc cannot be kings and millioanaircs for an 
hour just to sec what it is like to wear a crown 
and have an endless supply of money,, let us try 
the only practical test that is possible. Let 
us inquire from our own humble experience 
in what our pleasure consists, and compare it, 
as well as we can, with the pleasure of those 
who have more means than, but the same tastes 
and appetites as, ourselves. Let us, in fact, 
give proverbial wisdom on this subject the 
benefit of a little practical illustration. 

I will say, for example, that you are a work- 
ing man, earning a pound or two a week, and that 
I am ail independent person with an income of 
ten thousand a year. I will not take tiie example 
of a king, because 1 apprehend few persons in 
their senses would aspire to that uncomfortable 
position. Well, tlien, we are both men, with 
the same senses and the same appetites-. As 
regards our auimal uatpres, you eat, drink, and 
sleep; 1 can do no more. Provided we noth 



bare sailsiei)it/<luwe i» no real differenDe i& the 
satiafhetio&irQ dedfe frdm these indulgences. 
Mr meal my be eojtiposed of the totalled 
“aclioaaiiB of the seaaein," while yours «M(y be 
simplT « steak and potatoes. When we bare 
both lada down onr knires and forks, and cried 
“enotti^," the sensation is the same in both 
oases. If you hanker after my delicacies, you 
Otm to a desire simply to give your palate a 
passing gratification. lOur food is really more 
wholesome and nourishing than mine, and if you 
were content, you would enjoy it quite as much. 
The real fact is, that these "delicacies of the 
season” arc invented and concocted for me, not 
because they are good for me, or because there 
is any great amount of enjoyment in the con- 
sumption of them, but because I have a vast 
’ deal of moni^ to throw away. 1 merely con- 
form to a fashion in ordering and paying for 
them. 

I began with salmon, for instance. You think 
you would like to have salmon every day for 
dinner. Try it three limes running. Why, m the 
old days, before railways established a ready and 
rapid communication with the London markets, 
the servants of country gentlemen residing on 
the banks of the Severn, the Tay, the l)cc, and 
the Spey, made a stipulation in their terms of 
engagement that they were not to be fed upon 
s.aimou more than three times a week. Pheasant 
and partridge are delicacies of the season; but 
always to duio on pheasant and partridge would 
be less tolerable than perpetual bread and water. 
There is nothing for which a man shov^ld be more 
thankful than an cvcr-rccurriug appetite for 
plain beef and mutton — nothing except the 
means of indulging that appetite. Those highly 
spiced dishes, called by fine French names, 
which arc set upon the tables of the rich and 
great, are mere cooks’ tricks to stimulate the 
mguid appetite. To hanker iiftcr .such things 
is to have a longing for jiLysic, not for whole- 
some food. Miuiy OTand folks who habitually 
eat them are miserable creatures, who have to 
coax their stomachs at every meal — jiiliablc 
victims of dyspepsia and gout. 

Luxury in feeding rests upon the vulgar idea 
that a good dinner must cost a great deal of 
money. The height of human felicity with some 
people is to drink champagne. M hy have they 
so idgh an opinion of that particular w me P I3e- 
'cause it costs more money than any other, and is 
supposed to be an aristocratic beverage. Hut 
wliat is the enjoyment of these pampered feeders 
to that of the hungry carter who sits down by 
the wayside to thumb a hunch of bread and 
cheese, or cold meatP The active vigour ol 
that man’s appetite is superior to all the sauces 
in the world. 

JPcople who envy the luxurious feasts of the 
ricli should know that the wise men who sit 
down to them only make a pretence of partaking 
of the so-ealled good things that are placed 
befuro them. I have heard that the oabiuet 
ministers, before they go into the City to the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet, dine c^uietly at home on 
some simple and wholesome viand, knowing that 


there win he many dishes otctfaiB grotming tables 
wf Quitdhall which they dare not touch. The 
Queen spreads her table with all the most elabo- 
rate productions of the culinary art; but she her- 
self makes her dinner off a eat bf simple mntton. 
Cook as you will, and lavish moncyaa you will, 
there is no exceeding the enjoyment of that 
carter sitting by the roadside thumhing fak bread 
and cheese! 

The popular idea of the pleaanre attending 
drinking is, perhap, more Maeious than any 
other. Strong dnnk is a luxury that is within 
the reach of alL Ko man is so poor in this 
country that he cannot find money 'to buy 
di-ink. The wretched, ragged, shoeless beggar 
in the street excites charity oy the pretence that 
he is wanting bread. He dm want bread, per- 
haps, bttt when a penny is thrown to him he 
goes to the nablio-honse and spends it in gin. 
A man in a better station, when he chances to 
have a lucky hit, takes the same direction as the 
beggar. He never rests until he sets the cham- 
pagne corks popping. In both these cases the 
impulse arises from an exaggerated idea of the 
pleasures of drinking. 

it has become a sort of popnlar, almost 
national, faith, that it is not possible to be truly 
happy unless you drink. Among eertain classes 
— and they are by no means exclusively the 
lowest— ‘drink is the bcgiimbg and end of eve^- 
thing. The very name of liquor is held to be 
synonymous with enjoyment, and the dearer the 
liquor, the more it is prized and coveted. Yet 
every man w'ho is not a downright drunkard is 
well aware that the pleasures of drinking are, 
beyond a certain point, a mockery, a delusion, 
ami a snai-e. 1 put it to any one who has stood 
Jmlf the night at a pewter bar, or sat half the 
night m a club-room, drinking, smoking, and 
bandying reckless talk, if the enjoyment of such 
an evening has been anything like that of a few 
quiet hours spent at home with a book or a 
newspaper? The evil infiuence of riotous tavern 
pleasures upon the health is too obvious to be 
denied by any one, aud the illusory nature of 
the pleasures themselves would be undeniable 
also, if the persons who indulge iu them did not 
deceive tliemsclvcs and ])ut the truth out of 
sight. No one ever brought any good out of a 
drinking bout yet. It is a short feverish spasm 
of animal enjoyment, which leaves nothing bc- 
' liiiid but moroseness, regret, bad temper, self- 
reproach, and headache. I should like to ask 
you, sir, if you say your prayers when you come 
home iu that state P No ; you don’t. Yon are 
ashamed to say them. You postpone them until 
yon have purged yourself— your mind and your 
lips — by more sober and rational behaviour. 
Next night, when you pass the hoars quietly at 
liome with a book or a friend, you foel (hat you 
have had real enjoyment, that the time has 
passed pleasantly, that you have learned some- 
thing, and that you Imve'not injured your health. 
You are not asliamed to say your prayers, aud 
you get up next morning with a clear head, a 
good appetite, and an increased facolty for work 
and the enjoyment of life. 
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.; j are^ for. the most part, itoveagof a custom to 
I { wlim tbej are Ibom^ and from ^osc bonds tliey 
' I cannot easily c^maueipate themselves* Look at 
; 1 this ao-colM welt What a life is his ! It 
1 begins, not with tlie dawn of morning, not 
; j wbih the ilrsi nm , of the sun, bat with the 
! iitst glimmer of me gas-li$;hts. Getting up late 
i ; in the day, he devot^ himself to the task of 
! killing time by aiU so|;to of methods — ^by smoking, 

; skimming newafiap^Si receiving idle visitors, 
lonngmgi shopping, riding, playing billiards, 

I betiing, dining* yawning in tlie stalls of the 
theatre, .supping) and gambling, and drinkuigto 
a late hour, at the clubs* He hurries from one 
empty pleasure to another — ^never is, but always 
to 6e blest— awakes every morning with a rack- 
ing he«uiacbe, and goes on yawning, and for 
I ever kiiliug the precious time that he can never 

■ I rccal. 

Then the lady of fashion. How is her time 
j spent,; how does sie enjoy life P In dressing 
; and re«dressing, in powdering and painting, in 
; paying cold visits of ceremony, in riding in the 
I Kow, dressing again, and dining dismally, in sit- 
I ting out weary operas, which she does not listen 
; to, and does not care about. The same round, 

. day after day, like a mill-horse. ^ Such a life has 
I no real enjoyment. To some it is a stem duty ; 

! to others an intolerable slavery, 
j Hid you ever, my humble Mend, happen to 
I lie wfiikiug dovm Long-acrc of an evening when 

■ j the broughams and the chariots conic streaming 
; along with their gaily-dressed loads bound fur 

:j the opera. Doubtless. Well; did you never 
: notice the young ladies, those wlio have been 
I out” two* or three seasons, as the fashionable 
’ , slang has it — did you never notice how sad and 
j weary some of thorn are ; how blank and in- 
. , diftx'reut their looks ; how jaded and bored they 
; seem ! They are prisoners, captive slaves in 
> the hands ofan inexorable Eashion, wdiich drives 
with, a lash as hard to bear as the xvliip of a 
Southern planter. 1 once said to one of those 
• young ladies : 

" 1 suppose you ai‘e very gay, and enjoy your- 

I self very much*?” 

She smiled sadly, and said; “ iVhat you call 
gaiety is to me a weary task, the liunlcu of my 
i life. I never enjoy myself except when I go 
I into the country at Ch|‘istmas.” 

I think tliat, even u I were without shoes 
I and stockings, 1 could not envy those line people 
rolling in their carriages to the opera. They 
! know, every note of the music by heart, as well 
! as tliey know the church service— better, per- 
haps ; they .don’t want to go ; they arc sick and 
! weary of it* They ait and yawn the whole 
evening* and ore glad when it is time to go 
j home to bed and forgetfulness* But you and I 
who, pay our shillings halCumco to the pit — 
: how enjoy the; play! Wlmt a delight it is 
J to think about for days to come! How wc 
I long to go again! 

! There are many real advantages in being poor, 
j if we only knew it. I am sure tliat the jpeople 


who can just in4te Wh ends ine^^ ; 

under no obligation to keep up, '1 

are in the bes^ position for al^ainitig 
It may be smd that wverty Cnjoys the largest 
amount of liberty. U a man dan earn ehor^h ! 
for the support of himself and his family, be is i 
infinitely more free than many who, being m a j 
better position, have otli^ things and otber^ I 
persons to study. He has hia stem inexorable ! 
^iies, as most men have, but in bis hours of j 

leisure he is free to do as. he pleases. He is j 

bound by no law of fashion, restrained by no 
rules of etiquette; he is answerable only to ! 
himself and his conscience. : 

It is no doubt necessary that some of us 
should have a lofty ambition, and that tlierc : 
should be persons willing to sacrifice themselves ' 
in high positions for their own honour, and, 1 
will add, their country’s good. But such are j 
not to be envied; they are rather to be pitied, j 
when we ihiuk how they must repress their 
natures, and deny themselves, and live often ; 

through the whole of their lives with the canker ' 

of care for ever eating at their hearts. Why 
should 1 w’isli to exchange places with some 
rich lord or great dignitary ? If I were a lord or i ; 
a dignitary, I should not be free, this evening, : 
when 1 have finished work, to go into the back 1 
yard and knock up that rabbit-hutch for Johnny, i 

Besides, I like to smoke my pipe when 1 aln •; 

doing amateiu* carpentering. * It would never do - 
for a dignitary to be seen in his back premises 
i ill his shirt-sleeves smoking a cutty. Contem- 
plating that clcUglitful hour with "the saw and 
IiamTuer and the timber purchased from the 
egg merchant, the thought flashes across me 
that if 1 were the Lord Chanceller, or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1 should bring scandal 
on the ^iighcsl seats of the re^dm by making 
away with myself. I am very fond of strolling 
about the streets and looking in at the shop 
windows ; I don't mind owning, too, iluit I am 
partial to skittles and bowls ; but if 1 xvero a 
dignitary I should have to deny myself these 
and many other simple pleasures, which fashion 
entirely denies to the great folks. What J 
pleasure is cqind to a stroll through green fields 
on a fine summer’s day, with the daisies twinkling 
under your feet, and the birds singing among 
tlic leaves above ? He must be a vain and 
thoughtless man, who, at such a time, envies 
the pleasure of tlie cante^cr in Rotten How. 
Care, as the classic says, sits behind the horse- 
imui; ay, and vsuiity sits in the saddle with 
him. More than half those horsemen and horse- 
women ai’e doing a task up and down, up and 
down, to show themselves, Tliey have no time 
to have such refreshing thoughts as 1 have 
among tlie daisies and tlie skylarks. And I 
warrant yon they will not- have half the appetite 
for their kickshaws as 1 shall have for that 
vulgar cold beef when I call in at the Spotted 
Dog, on my trudge liomewards. 

1 come now to the most exquisite of all 
simple pleasures, a pleasure of wdiicb, 1 sus|m^, 
few but simple folks eycr taste — that of rising 
early in the morning. How many hundreds of 
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t]iott 9 imd$ ot pBmopjt 'ia Loadoa iievor saw the 
stm r»ef 1^ is one of the most 

glorioas muktost ashHarating sights in nature. 
I do not arjiadSr at tbs Sipn-worshimers. Even 
a Ohristiba, when he sees the orb of dar burst- 
ing apoa the world in ali bis golden snlendonr, , 
can soatoely refrain from falling upon nis knees, 
not to worship, but to adore with tbankfnU 
ness. There are many thousands in laige 
cities who lire and die and nerer see a sun 
rise. There ture tbonsands again who sec it 
often, with bloodshot eyes, as they stagger 
home from the night’s debaudu But what a 
bath of delight is dawn to the early riser. 
Loudon, with all its ill fame for smoke and 
dirt and fog, is as bright and clear on some 
summers’- ‘mornings as any city of Italy or 
Spain. Before the flros are lighted, and the 
chimneys begin to smoke, every object, as far 
as the eye can reach, stands out distinct and 
clear. 

The delights of a walk through the silent 
streets when the milkman is going his rounds, 
and the industribus apprentice is faking down 
the shutters, and the old woman at the stall is 
preparing to dispense her coffee, and the day 

E ohoeiuan is coming on Ids beat with shining 
oots and elean-sharen face — how shall I de- 
scribe them? I know not. Stay! I will 
take this sta^rii^ reveller by the collar and 
steady him, and tell him, if be can hear any- 
thing but the echo of the midnight chorus in 
wbi^ he has roared himself hoarse, that the 
draughts of this morning air which I am in- 
haling are more exhilarating than any cham- 
)>ague ; that the beams of the virgin dawn that 
tall upon me* arc warmer than the smiles of 
the beauty that flaunts under the gas-lamps ; 
that here in my morning’s walk 1 am enjoy- 
ing a keenness of pleasure such as he lias 
never known, such os he probably never will 
know'. 

Theie is a text for a whole sermon here — 
one lliat sadly wants preaching. Half the 
young men who follow intellectual pursuits in 
our great cities are killing themselves with late 
hours. They turn day into night, and night 
into day. Tiiey never have au opportunity of 
breathing pure air. They live by gas -light, 
aud go home to sleep when the sun uses, care- 
fully barring out his beams. Such persons 
never taste one of the purest pleasures of life. 
They use, indeed, voluntary candidates for an 
early death. The wise man, when he is growing 
old, renews bis youth, and his spirit and bis 
brains, with early hours or walks in the sun- 
shine. 

Lastly, wd generally, with regard to Plea- 
sure : she is a coy and fickle maiden. If you 
take her for your sweetheart, don’t make 
appointments to meet her. If you, do she will 
generally disappoint you. Warn abroad with- 
out thinKjng of her, and she will suddenly hook 
herself on to your arm, and make you unex- 
ppctedly ha{g>y. She is a decent maiden, and 
khows when to leave. (Bon’t try to persuade 
her to stop too long ; don’t run after W and 


compel her to utay# w she wi|]i not appear so 
sprightly and enga^ng vrhea yon lawt hfix ob 
her next Suudaj||Oat. 


THE GBEAT GHINE$E PHPiOSOOTlL 

Nevse did a greataame oass thronghtbetjea- 
ditions ond'woi^ippiiin of move tm twenty 
centuries, with so little of the .eotouringB of 
romance, as has been the foitose of Cotdueins. 
His example and precepts have made a ^cp 
impression on a greater number of human beings 
than any teacher of his own or any other age, 
has never been turned into an i4^ nOr wor- 
shipped as a deity. His modest nature ooa- 
sUmtly disdained all authority other than he 
had gathered from mooli travel, rnirnh inter- 
course with mankind, and much meditation on 
the rights and duties of individuals iu their do- 
mestic, social and political relataona. In tlie 
life that he led, in the books that he wrote, one 
secs nothing but the ordinary current of mortal 
affairs; and all the narratives with which be is 
associated are so simple and so truthful, as to 
present “the very age and body of the time, 
its form and pressure.” He meddled with no 
state intrigues, and was. ther^ore welcome at 
court ; he mingled cheerfhUy with the mtiltitude, 
and was popular with the people. Too indepen- 
dent to require, and too well satisfied with hU 
condition ever to accept, favour from tUo ruling 
few, his rank did not place him abovc^ habitual 
intercourse with the suojoctmany. Bhilosopher 
and sage, he never alienated himsrif from ordinary 
domestic duties, nor allowed his contemplative 
faculties to dived him from the practical ap- 
plication of his great experience to common 
concerns. 

His words and acts are constantly referred to 
as the axioms and examples which should regu- 
late the business and fix the duties of life. 
His doctrinp was, that the laws of heaven 
and the laws of earth ought to be In harmony ; 
that where they seemed discordant, it was man’s 
duty 1o endeavour to moke them accordant; 
that wisdom and goodness ought to he associated 
with power, and obedience with dependence; 
that society u’as a pyramid, having for Us ba.sis 
the people ; and that the powers of government, 
passing through various stages, of lessor towards 
gi cater influence, sboohl culminate in the apex 
of supreme authority. To those high in omcc 
he taught the lessons of prudcBoe, forbearance, 
condescension, and benignity. Among the mul- 
titudes he enforced harmony, order, eonfent- 
meut, subjection to and reverence for the law. 
His estimate of the various social relations is 
equally wise and benignant. Hence, to parents, 
affection, for children, love; among brethren, uni- 
versal courtesy aud urbanity ; these are the com- 
maudments he habitually circnlated. He teaches 
the unsoiled purity of the infont at its birth, 
and that any after stains from igaoranee, folly, 
or crime, are attributable to neglected educa- 
tion, wicked example, bad legislation, and other 
removable or coutroUable mischiefs. To eradi- 
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cate Ticioos thoughts, tp victuous 

to pdnrer bimfitii Qpon others, end 
to av^ wing injwries, are tie foundations 
of Hs >nitotal cwOk ' He goo^ w aphorisms of 
8ag^|Rlittt^opghhp>ao pro]dtt>t>t Ho habitnatly 
adiml^^iexisit^i^ji^ supreme, | 

iUtSllh^^ OauMs^ ' direct^ sad controlling' 
{d| . tp w|doh^ nidh must bend in reyerent j 
sa^^iswnL Hd ' tonc'onUid himself little with 
tUo' rl^igjbus riles bbswved by his eountey- 
ro^: but refortud inquirers on such subjects 
to fhose . who ' drote axially, charged nith 
the 'cpo&ct vf the ubatibns (then always 
simple, merer sanguinary), to the spirits of 
heaven, and earth, of the seasons, the harvests, 
and the etemepts. Tliese observances, but 
GSpem^y the duties of the ancestral rituals, 
were' rather of a civil than of au eoelesiasii- 
cal tharaeier. All external ceremonials were 
regulated by the emperor and his counOil; 
th^ belonged net to the dommn of the moralist 
and the pbitosQpher, except in so far as their 
observanee^ became a portion of that, general 
law to which he taught submission- and obe- 
dierme. Ihmre is no reason to suppose that the 
objects of worship were at this period personified 
in the shape of images, or that tbe worship could 
be properly called idolatry. There are, in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, especially in the thirteenth 


fascinate him, and Confuciup, fatjlDg ip 4hc 
coUBsbls he gave his mastet, thw 
repel Hie attempt at seduction, darresdc^iliii 
post, and departed to the adjacent eomtidy. 
When he reached thi frontimr, hb was snr> 
rounded by guards, ami left for seven d^ys 
out food: but tbe people came ta his delivoSi 
ance, and escorted him to the court. The kii^ 
would not give him dllce, because the minister 
represented nations could not be ruled by 
the gentle aiia pmsoasive means which alone tbe 
sage would consent to employ. After some 
time he returned home, whererhe Opened an 
academy for teaching lessons of mmrwty, and 
was followed by many disciples. Then he wrote 


Wisdom of Solomon, especially in the thirteenth 
chapter, and in various other parts of the book 
of Ecclesiasticus, beautiful descriptions of the 
gods who, in the patriarchal ages, were supposed 
“to govern the -world,” and the pictures arc 
striking resemblances of the theology of China 
in the time of Confdcius. 

On one occasion Confucius -a-as reproached 
for his silence, and asked how, without speech, 
he was to be known to posterity ? He answered : 
“ How does Heaven speak P Tbe four seasons 
fulfil their courses; one after another, beings 
are called into life. How does Heaven speak r” 
The commentator adds, “ There arc otlier voices 
than those of words.” Thus, before Shakespeare, 
there were those who 

Found tongues in trees, books ia the running brook, 
Sermons in stones, 

though perhaps they u'cro not so clear-visioned 
as to find ' • 

Good in etverytbiDg. 

when asked bow wealth was to be amassed, 
he refused to open his lips. One of his followers, 
who sot^t information about agriculture, re- 
ceived tras gentle rebuke: “Consult not me, 
but an gld (experienoed) farmer.” “ H e would 
never,” writes a disciple, “ speak about strange, 
or turbulent, or violent, or spiritual things.” 
“ I detest,” be said, “ the bold and the for*ard, 
who talk without knowledge.” 

Here is * lucrative which fiction has de- 
corated. .Coufmdba was tbe minister of Lu, 
and, ^ is recbidt)^ Ihtd; he foimd means of 
recovering an article whieh liad been lost in 
a water*pipe, when everybody' else had failed. 


A nej^bopiruag kb% wishing^ to overthrow 
the sovmeil^ of liu, sent a dancing-girl 
(crushea feet utere not 'then in fasluun) to 


his “ Spring and Autumn” for the reproof of the 
servile manners of his time, and his “Filial 
Duty,” for the instruction of youth. Tradition 
says that about this period tbe Kihnappeored-* 
a mysterious creature — a unicorn stag/ With 
scfdes, one of whose legs was broken at the 
time of its capture, when it lield in its mouth a 
jasper tablet ou which was written tbe prophecy 
that Confucius would be a king without a king- 
dom. Confucius knew that bis teachings were 
in advance of his age, and he determined to be 
the. commentator and corrector of the books of 
tbe sages who bad preceded him, and which had 
already a strong bold on the minds of the people. 
Afterwards he travelled with Tze Kung; his 
most opulent disciple, and other followers, and 
visiting Shantung, pointed out a hill, named 
Ivin-fah, which he selected for his burial-place. 
Tze Kuug expressed lus apprcliension that it 
might be invaded and distumd, on which the 
sage directed that two imperishable pine-trees 
should be planted there to mark the spot, wdl , 
knowing it would thus be secured from after 
desecration; and there Confucius was buried. 
The disciples mourned for him three years on 
tbe spot : Tze Kung six years, and the story says 
he covered the coffin u-ita magnets for its pi-otec- 
tion. A wicked emperof sent a body of men to 
destroy the tomb, but their mattocks were 
arrested by the loadstones, which, attracting 
their coats of mail, dragged and confined them 
to the ground, so that they were helpless and 
unable to pursue their work. The pine-trees still 
live, and nourish or decay with the fortimes of 
the empire. Whenever a new dynasty is in* 
vested with sovereignty, a new branch appears. 

Confucius instructed his disciples never to rest 
satisfied with their acquirements, but constantly 
to put to themselves the question, “Is this 
sufficieut for excellence?” He taught that 
there might bo as much courage in retreating 
from, as m confronting, danger. “I would not 
fight,” he said, “ unless 1 were sure to conquer.” 

" The experience of seventy years,” he declared, 

“ has taught me to moderate my desires.” He, 
like one greater than he, refused to be called 
“good,” or even yrise. One of his followfei-s 
asked him, “Are you not a saint?” He 
replied, “I, a'suut? Ho. 1 study incessantly the 
precepts of saints, and teach their preoep^.” 
The biographeiw describe him w “itffable, kind, 
respectful, .eoouomicah yieldiag.” He was 
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candid ia* Ids' Sbd ayowed his hatred powers ajldthe aetion ol These dittgr&pts, 

of those .^“^whluinicler the pretence <rf honesty,, and their cMhili(al36ns, which' have pcoujiiiedlilio 
uncdveit^tli^CSddou&^ts of their neigiibours.^ attention oi hundreds and hundreds or com- 
When kijsh if^ble was burnt dorrn^ he did not mentatbrs (indeed tho treatises concerning tl^Uni 
inquire abdut his Taluablq horses, but whether in the imperial pofiiection aniohnt ft> feurteen 
anjf of ;hSa servants had been injured. He de- hundred and fdirtj-flve), are bdievenl Hg[ . thc 
that man was not meant to be inactive, Chitieac to be only understood by pro- 
ahd 'Utationary like a calabash or a melon, but foundeat of their sages. Confucius dfedipated 
locomotive and busy in the exercise of virtue, many years to the study of these reobndito 
He pointed out, to the admiiatfen of his teachings, and* his notes, which are,; always 
jfoHowers, a man whose hands and feet were attached as commentaries on the earliest COm- 
hardened by labouring for his parents. “ Avoid mentators, aj:e held in high estimation.;^ bat'thcy 
exiremes. Despise gay dress, and costly food,” certain^ fail to explain what is in itself in- 
were maxims of which his character was a con- explicable. \ . * 

slant exemplification. He was silent at his It is related that before the birth of tJonfuoms, 
meds, while he requested to be served with his mother, aware that she was to be the parent 
order, and the food to be cut square. While of a sage, took everv means to give perfection to 
he taught that aJl reverence should be paid the character of the unborn child. After his 
to age, and all respect shown to authority, birth she went to dwell in the neighbourhood of 
he is described as ** stiff and peremptory to in- sepulchres, that he might be taught symjpatfay 
ferior functionaries,” who then no doubt were, and pity. She afterguards located herself near 
as too often they are now, disposed to display a butcheris-shop, that he might be taught the 
the ‘insolence of oflBce.” He recommended useful arts ot life. She then changed her 


tlvat we should bring into notice and activity, domicile so as to be next door to a school, that he 
the talents and virtues of others : not only to re- might witness the rewards diligence. One day 
lieve ourselves from responsibility, but that wo the boy being tired with his lessons played the 
might give to excellence a field for its exercise, truant, and returning home, his vexed mother 
From nis youth he was distinguished for the took a knife and cut Irom the loom an unfinished 
accuracy or his accounts ; a merit, let us say, piece of cloth she was weaving. He fell at her 
almost universal in China^ which is greatly at- feet, and asked the reason of her conduct. ^‘ Tliis 
tributable to the Decimal system, of whose exist- web is like you, thread by thread make an inch, 
ence in the days of Confucius evidence is not inch by inch make a foot, feet by feet make 
wanting- So liberal was he, that his dependents yards; but if the web be cut, the work is 
sometimes refused his ^ts. He was fond of arrested. And so it is with your study.” Tlie 
music, and played to amuse himself in solitude ; lesson was never forgotten. The tale is briefly 
but in public he joined in the songs'of the people, told in the Trimetrical Classic, one of the 
and took an active part in the choruses of classical books of China. 


advanced musical students. He pointed out the The Lun-yu thus describes the sage : 
beauties of nature to the attention and admiration v i. i 

of his disciples; and while he turned away from Kung-tze (Confucius) hved in his native 
the careless, lie neglected his meals for the in- village ; he was remarkable for smcwity imd 
struction of the listening and the thoughtful. If trut hfulness, but his modesty kept him habitually 
he had not arrived at the recognition and develop- so silent, that he seemed deprived of the 
ment of the Benthamic principle that "the faculty of speech. , j . 

greatest good of the greatest number” ought to But in the ancestral temple, m the 
be the object of government, he was, when con- prescucc of his sovereign, he spoke boldly and 
suited about state affairs, accustomed to inquire, distinctly. All that he said, boro the marks of 
" How many arc concerned ?” Many little observ- matured reflection. He never fail^d iu pre^erv- 
ances characteristic of the age of the philosopher ing a respectful sclf-posscsaion. . 
are mentioned by ancient historians. He never At court he addressed sul)qrdmatcs with firm- 
ofrkrt/i in o rlAArurntr liP. Qliniild imnwlf*. thp. iicss and diunitv. wid infcriors with a frank 


are mentioned by ancient historians. He never At court he addressed sui)qrdmatcs wit 
, stood in a doorway, lest he should impede the ness and dignity, and inferiors with a 
going out or coming in of visitors. He woiild coiirtesy. . v . i j xi. 

assist at no ceremony where proper order was In receiving his guests he showed them • 
notnreserved. attention by the absence of all' negligence, and 


Of Confucius, a popular Chinese proverb the careful adjustment 6f his garments. He 
says, "You can more easily scale the ncavciis never entered the palace gates without lo^^OTng 
with a ladder than reach the sublimities of the his jiead, as if the portal had not been high 


great master.^ 


enough for his passage ; but he walked steadily 


Hany hundred years before the birth of till he reached the throne, wli^ he moved 
Confucius, a' work called the Book of Changes slowly as if liis feet were fettered; bo kept 
had formed the groundwork of the national his robes on his hands, and Wid his breath, but 
philosophy. It represents two great principles, in departing his face was radiant with smiles, 
the yin and the yang : in other words, the male, ^ When he received the impcnm ipatidate, he 
and the female clemeni^, as engaged from the inclined his body, and raised the writing above 
beginning of things in the worif of creation, his head. (Tim ceremonial is s^ and has 
Th0 volume*has diagrams, to which mysterious been employed by foreign ambassadors when 
influence is attributed, and which represent the presenting their credentials,) 
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Of hk dcesA iiitft is a minute de&mptioxi. 

Avoided ostezitatiotts cdbiirii; bis summer 
garments were of Itneu. iwe dtirk robes iu 
wibter^ lin^d with lamb<«kins; lie Imd a while 
garm^ of b }[a11ow of fox-furs. lie 

ue^er ueglooted to eatry the ordinary adoruiugs 
for mpf/mek as cbop^atioks^ knife, purse, fan, 
&c. M every new be visited his prince 
iu court dreas4 ; 

He had his fasting days, but bis ordinary 
food was boiled, ana be ate beef and fish cut 
I intO' small pieces ; but be would eat uotbing red 
I or discoloured, or put of season, and required 
' every attention to cleanliness and order in the 
{ preparation and semug of bis meals. He par- 
j took of ibem with great moderation. 

I He babitually offered sacrifice and libations 
to his ancestors, spoke not while at meals, nor 
after be had retired to rest. He would not sit 
down on a crumpled or ill-placed mat. He; 
refused to bare any new medical nostrums tried 
upon his person. The royal gifts be received he 
used in sacrifice at the ancestral halls, and per- 
formed the ancestral rites for those who left no 
descendaiiitB. 

He received mourners with a mournful coun- 
tenance, and if a person to whom deference was 
due were afflicted with blindness, be did not oii 
that account fail tx) exhibit every mark of respect. 
He showed sympathy for the afflicted by de- 
scending from his carriage when tlioy passed in 
their mourning dress \ aud as the tablets were 
borne alonjj on which were inscribed the names 
j of honoured men, he paid them a similar aticn- 
I tion. He did not repudiate the courtesies shown 
1 him, and attended the banquets prepared in his 
I honour. In his chariot he stood erect holding 
the reins in his hand. He pointed at nothing 
! with his fingers, and he never uttered super- 
! fluous words. He had no self-love, no pre- 
j judicea, no inexorable system, no obstinacy.* 

I It is said of him that when he quitted the 
! kingdom of Tse (for he was a great travellej ), 

I he provided liimself with only a handful of rice, 
i ! which bad been steeped in water. This is an 
i early exemplification of the command iu the 
I New Testament, to take neither scrip nor purse, 
j and the development of the maxim " to salute 
; i no man by the wray,^^ may be found in tlie advice 
i winch follows, not to allow any distraction or 
i diversion from the business in which we are 
i occupied. Confucius left his father, and when 
i| he set out on bis travels, he said; I travel 
' : slowly J that is the duty of him who quits his 
! ; parents. If haste be needful, hasten ; but when 
; i slow travelling is becoming, travel slowly. In 
: private life, livq privately ; in exercising public 
i| functions, exercjute them publicly.” Mencius 
! eulogises the straightforwardness of Confucius’s 
clmraoter as exhibited itihis teachings anddoings, 
adding, tiiat he Always acted for the' best under 
the wGumstmxces in wliibh he w;as placed. He 
calls 'Confaeiua the representative of harmony 
produced by musibul sounds, inwluch the louder 


notes were from braaeu iustrumoxii^i, ! 4 be' 4 ^D£ber 
from musical precious stones. / ; ,r 

“I deiesv’ he says, ‘’appoaraneor where 
there is no realty. I hate the tares, fearing they 
will damage the harvest. 1 hate clever (euu^ 
ning) men, fearing t^y will confound justice. 
I hate the sound of the (music not ac(;ordi> 

iug to the rules of the ganii;d}, fearing it will . 
corrupt harmony. I hate tlie violet colour, for 
fear it may be mistaken for pui’ple. I detest 
the honest men of villages (petty representa- 
tives), fearing they may confound virtue.”* 

One of the most popular of the sage’s sayings 
is : Within the four seas all men are brothers.” 
It was in answer to a complaint of one of his 
disciples ; “ All n>en have brothers, but I have 
none.” The Chinese empire was supposed by 
the ancients to be enclosed within four oceans, 
bounding it to the noi-tb, south, east, and west. 

The woman must be subject to the man.” 
To which commentators add : 

Woman may not direct affairs. When at 
home she must obey her father, when married 
her husbauil, when a widow her eldest son. Her 
will sliould not be her own. 

“ He who has no distant cares must have pre- 
sent sorrow.” 

" Whether clever or not, a son is a son.” 

If you foil in your duty to men, how can 
you servo spirits (the gods) ? Supreme know- 
ledge illustrates resjdendent virtue. He who 
renovates the people readies the borders of ex- 
treme virtue.” 

‘‘Four horses (in tlieir rapidity) cannot over- 
take (a violent) temper.” 

Confucius spoke highly of one of his contem- 
poraries, Yau Hwai, who in the heyday of youth 
so moderated all his desires as to dwell in a 
mean almdc, iu an obscure street, to eat out of 
a vessel made of rushes, and to drink from 
a calabash. “ He is indeed a sage,” said the 
master. 

“ There is a condescension, not to be practised 
merely because it is condescension, for if con- 
descension be not the effect of genuine courtesy 
it ought not to be displayed.” 

“ Let us not grieve that we know not other 
men, but rather grieve that other men do not 
know us.” 

“Learn what you learn thoroughly — add con- 
stantly to your learning, so may you become a 
teacher of men,” 

“ Science consists in knowing tliat we know 
wliat wc know, aud know not what we know 
not.” 

“ To know what is just/and not to practise it 
is cowardice.” 

“ In our repasts economy is better than extra- 
vagance, aud m funeral ceremonies silent grief is 
preferable to ostentatious aud costly display.” 

“ If the voice of celestial reason be heard by 
you in the morning, you will be prepared for 
deatli at even.” 

“13c not disnuieted at finding no official em- 
ployment, but oe disquieted until you have ac- 


j ♦ MonciuS, book viii. j 
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qnked (mtiiade for fiooh employment. Be not 
affioted o^kwIMp you we unknown, bat endea> 
Tonr to h» *^y ((f being knon?i.” 

“Iirko tnu «m6 on rotten wfood P who can 
paint wbxU a wall of boft mn^P He who 
mmlr knows what is ngl», docs not equal him 
■vm^KW what is right, nor is he who loves what 
insi^ equal to him who delights to practise it.” 

VTo meditate in silence and create fit objeota 
for meditation— to pursue study without flineh- 
ji^« — to iiistmct men without being discouraged 
—when shall 1 possess iliese \irtues P” 

" From you, my disciples, 1 have concealed no 
doctrines, all that I have done 1 have oommoni- 
eated to you.” 

“ The nrst effort should be to become virtuous ; 
the gathering the fruits of virtue is secondary 
to this.” 

” He is a true man who, in the mght of profit, 
thinks of justice; of danger, risk? his life; and 
who^ without obligation, remembers a promise he 
has made.” 

*‘The superior man rises higher and higher in 
intelligence and sagacity ; the inferior sinks lower 
and lower in ignorance and' vice.” 

"Jndge yourself severely and judge othcKs in- 
dulgently, so you will be secured against ill will.” 

“ The superior man, seen in the distance, seems 
grave wd austere ; when approached ho is found 
^tle and affable, though his words may be 
severe.” 

” There are five excellent things for rulers. To 
scatter benefits without prodigality; to obtain 
the services of the people without exciting their 
iiote; to raise tlie revenues without cupidity; 
to be dignified without ostentation ; to be ma- 
jestic without harshness.” 

*' The superior man depends upon himself, the 
vulgar expects overytliing from others.” 

*' The superior man is firm in his purpose, he 
seeks no misunderstandings ; he lives in peace 
with the crowd ; but is not of the crowd.” 

“Words ought not to bo accepted because 
uttered by the lofty, nor rejected because 
' uttered by the lowly.” 

I “Tlieartsoflanguagcmay pervertvirtue; and 
I a capricious impatience ruin the noblest pro- 
jects." 

* “ Bo not anxious about eating and drinking ; 

I hunger may visit even the liusbundman f but 
] stuify bnngs its own felicity.” 

! “ There are nine fit objects for the meditation 

of the sago; he looks on that he may be en- 
lightened ; he listens that hemay be instructed ; 
in his air and attitude he preserves sense and 
sinocrity ; in his countenance gravity and 
dignity ; in his words sincerity and truth ; by 
' his actions ho makes himself respected; in his 
dPubts he seeks advice ; in his anger he rc- 
I presses his agitation; when lucre tempts him 
I he thinks of justioc.” 

I " By nature we nearly rosetublc one another; 

I condition separates us very far.” 

*^As the heavens have not two suns, so the 
people have nq(t two sovereigns.” 

“Under good government poverty and misery 
are no shame; under bad government shame 
belongs to riches and honours; nnder good 


government* net btddly sad iMriitiliy, and speak 
boldly and worthily ; under bad ijpiweniaMBt aot 
boldly and wortbtiy, bntt^eak witb'psatiSQspd 
prudence." ' ’ 

This resembles the : “I 

pensieri stretti ed il viso soiolto.” .• 

. '*'ThehleBBmgsofgiK>dgQveitDimefifci^iiaiidllke | 
the overfiow of a fertilisiag stream; SIOM rapid j 
in its progress than the nessengeir arlw htii^ a 
royal proclamatloB.” ! 

"It is wdl that the ohariots «f tke oa^oror 
follow the same tract as those of past 1mm', 
that books are written in the same ehasactets, 
and maxims continue nnohanged.” 

Confucius recommends oiqis of silk as more 
economical than linen caps ; a eurtons evidenoe 
of the relative value in these days of the 
materials employed. 

Mencius auo calls attention to the greater 
value of silk than woollen gMrmsnts. There is 
an ancient proverb, which says that no one 
ought to be eontmit whose industry hss aot at 
the ago of fifty enabled liim to wear silk apparel 

“Men cry, 'The rites! the rites.’ Are they 
thinking of aught but the preelons stones, and 
the ceremonial robes ? (i.o. the exteraal dieptay). 
They shout, ‘Music! music!’ Do they mean 
anything but the noise of bells and droniB P” 

“Never neglect the interests of the peo]^. 
The book of Odes says: 

Gather your rashes in the day, 

To weave in cords and mats at svs, 

Itepair your roo& without dSlay, 

Tlic seed lime is approaching — ^leavo 
Nothing undone — for these are hoars 
Demanding all your pains and powers.” 

“Everything must be made subservient lo 
the labour of the husbaudmsn.” 

“To govern a countiy virtuously and ably is 
to resemble the polar star, whioh remi^ im- 
movable, while the other stus revolve in their 
circles, taking It for their guide.” 

Confucius being asked, “ Is there tmy word 
which teaches what ought alone to be praetised 
to the cud of life ?” replied “ Chou f” (reciprocity 
of forbearance), which the commontatom say 
conveys this meauiug, “ Do not to others what 
you would not they should do unto you.” 
'Upon tiiis Chou, the great instructor has this 
aimotatioD; 

“ What you disapprove in those who are above 
you, do not practise to those who are bdow you ; 
what you disapprove in your inferiorSi practise 
not to your superiors ; what you disapprove iu 
those who precede yoa,praeti6e not towards those 
who follow you ; what you disapprove in those 
who follow you, practise not towards those who 
precede you ; what you disapprove in those on 
your right, practise not to those on your left; 
what you disapprove in those oa your kft, 
practise not to those on your i%ht ) this is the 
reason and rule of action.” 

Again: “ What 1 would uojtthHtidhers should 
do to me, 1 would not do unto theMi." 

Again : “ To be so much our own msators as 
to judge others by fair oomparison with our- | 
selves, and to do to them as we would tlioy 








sfasuM ^ te«»« thifl it 
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^ i^ll^trii the 

BOTCueigutj Mui ftuthtt^y of tto people~^e 
com^NHt ^ ibe tad the 

neoea^j^tiffftli^npiijbB^ toi^r^-is aword, the to- 

os»«f Ibofttniini^ Coa&eius and j 

the Clhhiele ^ie is the language j 

of jCabu^yaOQ-iBo. *^What Heaven sees and 
waii»fa1»d; v^l^neOfdeseeandw^^ What 
the^l^ deen irartny of retnu-d and pumsh* 
n>«M|i^;ibfdhat £feav«t vill reirard and pumsfa.” 

iad of the Ho Keaag: 

. ? 93is foirtaae of the prinee is dependent upon 
Heiviett,ead thevnli of Heaven is in (the opinion 
of) the people. If the prince possess the love 
of the peo^Ot the sovereign ruler wiU look 
upon him wxUt Pomplasency, «ad strengthen his 
throne but if he kee the people’s love, the sove- 
reim inler wiU lo<^ on him with anger, and he 
wUl.lose his throgp.” And whenever it suits a 
temporaryporpose to appeal to the popular will 
in <^er to justify the adoption of a particular 
polieiy, that appeal is ostentatiously put forward, 
in em^verSies with Western nations, the hos- 
tility of tiie Mople is a ym convenient way of 
getting otttdf a oifficidty. When the lateempcror 
refiuiM.to give effisot to the engagements of the 
British treaties by allowing us a free access to 
the city of Canton, the averment was that the 
Cantonese would not allow us to enter, and that 
the will of the people was as a wall of brass 
which could not be broken. Tiie fact, being, 
that the numdarins gave every encouragement 
to the multitude in their hostile declarations 
against the barinirians from afar, representing 
that adnutiaiiee into the city was only the step- 
ping-stone to the subjugation of the empire. 

In the Ghqi^ Kung, written by Tzo-tze, the 
grandson of Confitcius, is a description of the 
celebrarionof ancestral rites : “In the spring 
and the autumn the princes descended to the 
ancestral tem'{des, carefully arranged the most 
precious aiicknt tases and utensils, and opened 
the elotihes and garments of their ancestors, 
offering the mtitts of the season. 

“The rtteSB were those of the ancestral halls, 
therefege those who were present were carefully 
plao^ to the left or the right, according to their 
aigpity or their rank — dignities and ranks being 
olmr^. Therefore the high dignitaries were 
separated from the commoualtv, and the ccro- 
nio.tdal fopetiohs were oonfided to those who 
desetvbd to perform them. Thus the sages were 
dialiiu^hed foom ordinary men. Wiien the 
crowo^i^hpd foam the oeremony, and the famQy 
join^ ha the aeeiaitamed festivity, the young 
admuiistered iO'ihe old, and thus the solemnity 
iraiti^thsQCKiii^ind^ity. Buringihefostival, 
the dbtoar Pt- tUe ludt whs ehserved, and those 
profot^ were aeoc^ing to their years. 

“The rites (ff sadriffees to heavmi and of 
saerM^to^iari^' were those wbidi they em- 
pioyed;.4iO'ldiiAfo h^nege to tike ^preme God. 
The rites el ^ ancestral temple were those 
employed forpAtthpig saoriflees to their prede- 
cessow,” 
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‘ The Book of Odes says': ; ' 

' “The wiso man reverently and siieatl/gtiti^ 
the ancestral temple. Among all ra& add 
duties, there fo, daring this time of sacrifidc^ np 
dispute about precepence’’ (idl having bisdi- 
arnmged).. 

Is it a marvel that Confucius should have 
been— that he is aovr-^almott worshipped f Is 
it not rather a marvel that, in a eouj^. where 
ten thousand gods are adored, he shomd have 
escaped deification? 

When Sir Henry Fottihger brought the 
copy of his treaty for signature to it 

was headed with “ In the name of God. Amen !*’ 
The Chinese Commissioner asked which God 
was meant? It was answered, “The God of 
Gods. The God who was above everythiiw and 
everybody.” To which Keying replied, “ inore 
is no God above the Son of Heavmi, tlfo. 
Emperor,” one of whose recognised fnnotioiri.is 
to determine what gods are to be worshipped 
by the people. Keying persisted in object!^ to 
any authority superior to that of his Sovereign, 
and the words were struck out of the treaty. 

SCEPTICAL AND CKITICAL MR. BULL. 

It is the fashion to say that we have lived 
through the Ages of Faith and have come out 
on tho other side — indeed very far on the other 
side — the rebound being in proportion to the 
width of the first lurch ; that we are a carping, 
critical, unbelieving generation, testing every- 
thing and taking nothing for granted, as would 
be w'cre we meek of mind and of a generous 
faith J that, puffed up and utterly bewildered by 
the pride of intellect and the scientific ad- 
vancement of these later days, we dwiuf tho 
very powers of nature into mere pigmy potencies 
which we can touch and handle and scrutiuis^ 
and weigh in tlie feeble balance hanging up in 
our own little back parlours comfortably; that 
the old Latin proverb, “ .^.11 tilings unknown, 
maguiticent,” is wiped off the slate, and in its 
place is scrawled m a large text hand, “All 
things unknown, derided.” This is the corrent 
idea regarding the English mind of the nineteenth 
century, and there never was one falser or more 
mistaken. So far from being incredulous, titere 
have been few ages when belief was more 
elastic or credulity more robust ; when wilder 
schemes were set afloat on smoother seas of 
faith or less ruffled by tho breath of doubt ; 
when, imder the mask of science and disgnised 
beneath the ample drapery of the possible, m^ 
tremendous absurdities have gained a footing 
among respectable creeds ; when quackery wore 
richer trappings or superstition had grander 
quarters, indeed,, the very knowledge oiid 
science of the tinte lends itself to this width, of 
faith and robustness of credulity ; for wheu so 
much lias been discova'ed what may not r ema in 
behind? when we have ah'eady.'distaaeed'iiie' 
wonders of fairy tale and fable, is it Stna^imt 


wc should accept the supernaturtd as the pest 
stage ? that the curbs and fetters should 
the impossible, and the limits of foith be for 
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soiiujdy niothing biit common sense, and beiicres 
in etretylthing except the law of gravitation and 
the hecessiiies of dynamics. To slick to these 
is to be a " a pig” and “ a mole,”-aud a do^ 
other such amiable little amenities, aooordiu" 
to the morals and manners of our playful friend 
the Spiritual Magazine; and the only men 
worthy to bear the name of men, and who are 
not simply humanised gorillas — ^that is, having 
a serviceable brain and an educated intellect — 
are those who believe in gentlemen floating 
abont a pitch dark room, because they say so — j 
in the spiritual origination of certain visible and 
tangible masses of matter called by courtesy 
“ luminous liands”— and in the absolute honesty 
of certain spiritual juggleries, of which all that 
can be said is, that it is vastly like human 
jugglery, and condescends to the same means 
and conditions. 

Yet as a nation we pride ourselves on being 
critical even to scepticism ; for all that the word 
has such an ugly sound “ only one little letter 
between sceptic and septic,” as I remember a 
tremendously grand college bigwig saying to me 
when I was only a callow youngster, with a 
whole inch of eggshell still sticking to the ton 
of my pate : and mightily pleased and edified i 
was at this feeble joke so solemnly perpetrated ! 
— we refuse to beueve in foreign miracles, taking 
our chemistry to Naples and Saint Jauuarius, 
and our pathology to France and her young 
peasant girls visited by holy apnaritioiis in eaves 
and mountain passes ; we will not away with 
over-subtle dogmas of any kind; and everywhere 
we say of ourselves that we arc not credulous, 
and that we arc critical, and that if we Imyc one 
quality more pronounced than another, it is our 
common sense, and the almost impossibility of 
John Bull's being taken in. Poor old John 
Bull ! if there is a creature on the face of this 
earth more easily gulled than another, it is the 
respectable animal who does duty as our national 
representative! Show John a bit of scarlet 
cloth or a purple stocking, and he ^es rarag 
mad on the spot ; tearing about and bellowing, 
to the infinite amusement of those who wave the 
red flag before his stupid old eyes, just to see 
him scamper over the sand, making a fool of 
himself at all four comers. Bead out to John, 
dozing in his comfortable easy-chair, a list of 
new rdi^ons, and, phew ! before you can have 
uttered your traditional invocation to Mr. John 
Bobinson, John has established a hierarchy, 
built a church, let off all the pews, and gone 
sleight up to heaven by the newest description 
of sptatuu tailrdad vouchsafed. In any way in 
which yon can assure him that he has been an 
idioti all his Iffe hitherto,' and that you have just 
^ovcied a sew method for transforming geese 
iojto swans, so surely do you make him' your 
debtor and your slave, and ready to swallow 


flfds, Sutats, fUt, caweb, a» dt aiijf sub to 
pr^are,' ' •'' ' 

Sceptiod: abd erflicdfeJoltef WBfflrwtUms 
ate not unlike individaab in thb wiw % whldi 
they pride tbimselvee m havJhste ^ Vwy 
quaHtiw they do wt jpmm f es- 

siimption of 'cold critieal reason is ttbodf iiv a 
par with t^e affbeted ndtiahness ff ^ hanoeent 
country gentleman, whose worStlnis^mbuioare 
are that he plays long whist fer silver ‘three- 
pennies and admires whisky-toddy hbt-Mibout 
as praetichl as Liston’s desirO to {dsy Hamiet, 
or poor Poww’s belief that bo was a 'Borneo 
burked and massacred by the brogue and the 
shiHelagli. Sceptical'attdcrfticsd? while mediums 
make large fortunes by a few conjhrihg trieJts 
performed on false pretences? while svrindfers 
can cozen even London lawyers ^ forMd title- 
deeds to non-existent estates P while weU-dressed 
shoplifters can blind London trad^men, and 
lull them into the most confiding security by 
the excess of their audacity mid gorgeous ap- 
parel ? while can be set abroad, and what is 
worse largely credited, insane stories of the 
monstrous vice and cruelty of well-bom English 
ladies and gentlemen, if only Uvmg under the 
shadow of that same scarlet buntings aforesaid ? 
and while a knot of sane and cultivated people 
can gravely attempt to revive the superstitions of 
the middle ages, and tax the interference of the 
other world by way of accounting for certmn 
unexplored phenomena in this? So far from 
being eitlier sceptical or critical, it seems to me 
that wd English folk of this present time are 
just the most credulous and the least discerning 
of any folk extant ; and that the mental condition 
of two-thirds among us is that of unhesitating 
and unquestioning acceptance of whatever they 
arc told to believe, without the application of 
auy test and without the cheek of imj mis- 
giving. 

Oue half of the worid lives on the guHibility 
of the other half. They trade on it, eat, drink, 


simply the amount of credulity afloat, and how 
near to the wind they can steer their supplies. 
Nothing wonderful has as yet ma^ shipwreck, 
BO far as I can remember ; and the capacity for 
fly swallowing has not been aripsted by a fly too 
big for the national gullet. To be made beauti- 
ful for ever by a powder and ft wssh, wMeh tbe 
tradition is no one cam by a*y poesibiMty 
analyse or find out, cheimsts being omy dnn^s 
with dirty fingers, and mystic recipes coming 


humanity bv a pill aad a ratter mv mi sery 
insipid kind of gruel; to natural de- 

ficieudes in the matter pfbair;^teelb, shape, and 
limbs, suppUed with sitl^ skiU that.'iu 

point of tact, the artistid skifl tiie best of it 
and beats Nature and idl ber. vtoiks cut of the 
Add; to be in possew^ • of some- nmgi^ 
Bobemo for making thousands, to be liberally im- 
parted to a believmg Vvorld fbt'the snudl charge 
of eigbtccn-penco and a stamped envelope-— do 




noli mcb fok)^ vifeaeases to toe ptofitoU* r» 1> 
libilHy oto c^tokw toeet a* evi^j 
stawet^ioiaur; anaiia ereijrMkrwUsatt sheet w 
the nejaspapecF-^aot to Beiul»Mi atW ihi^ 
•Tea UHNre sacpmng find wm ntere beliered in. 
Indeed I tluiM that belief is geaer&tly strong in 
proportion to its absurdity ; and that the more 
mpoBsible,. nn|»rovctbk,<Bnd exaggerated a thing 
is, the mom. ferocious are ita aoliereuts and the 
more fanalioal its martyrs. 

And chief tof aH llte strange hallucinations of 
thb scimtiiic agC'Of ours, is tlte fashionable ao» 
cepta^oe of the eo-oalled “physical manifesta* 
tioBs"” oC spiritoaliam ; and of all the surprising 
concUtioBS ecinoident and connected with th^ 
state, the nuoonscioos bdeehood of believers is 
the most inecmiprdiensible. To hear them, no 
one has ever seen to the back of one of the 
juggleries practised; every stale trick, though 
exposed again and again, is still uufatbomedand 
unfathomable ; detection makes no more impres- 
sion on them than the way of a ship through the 
water; the waves of credulity and gullibility 
flow together again, and ramp and tumble as 
before, so somi as ever the sharp keel of truth 
has cut throughf them ; and, like the blind who 
stoned the long-sighted among them because 
they t(dd lies and said they saw what the others 
could not, so do these spiritual adherents maul 
and much abuse those of us who retain our 
senses, and are not led away by a group of 
knaves and a box of conjuring apparatus. 

I will just count off one or two things that 
have lately happened, showing tbv^ marvellous 
credulity of this section of believers. A short 
time since certain mysterious “spirit photo- 
graphs ” yrere brought over here from America, 
which the spirita^ts assured ^ou had bafiled 
the ingenuity of every scientifle man in both 
benu^f^tes to discover, and were hopeless 
enigmas to the very cleverest photographers. 
It did not raise any doubt in their minds that 
the “ spirits ” were decidedly vulgar specimens 
of etberealised humanity, and tiiat they were 
more often than not totally ont of perspec- 
tive and drawing— as, for instance, those spirits 
who had been accommodated with a chair, were 
not sitting dutho chair, but sometimes a foot or 
so above it, and sometimes a foot or so below 
it; and it did not in the least degree signify 
to them, or weaken the force of their as- 
sertions, that every photographer who knows his 
business and has ever manipulated half-cleaned 
plat^ ^ew aft about tbe process from tlie be- 
ginning, rad (fould reproduce as many “ spirit 
photographs ” as you had a mind to pay for. I j 
watched this craze about tbe spirit photogniphs; I 
and ! am cdnatcained to say, that 1 heard as 
much nonsense, talked conpesning them as 
would have filled up more than one physician’s 
certificate for and hoard in Bethlehem 
Hospital. Ha|)pik the prwse hra passed, so that 
there is oi^ lie the less to afflict and bewilder 
poor wandering ;biunaai%. From the same place | 
too — AwuMtoa the b^bed of these 

“physical mamfestations” an it has been the 
grove where grew wooden nutmegs and the like < 
— come "B]Mrit drawings,” done under the I 


table by rprit painters in the space 'of A. few 
aeeonds; and which the “first artists” faraaaid 
to) peonennee inimitaUo rad altogetoer nn- 
earthly— though to tbe crass eartldy eyes of 
critical judgment, stiU closed to spiritual beau..- 
tics, they are merely coarse, odd-looking daubs 
and notmi^ more — with vague sui^estious of in- 
visible writing to be brought out by chemical 
washes (as 1 saw the other day dam as an 
amusing txiek) rad sometimes a j^ver substi- 
tution of cardboard ; prestidigiiaiion being by 
no meras an unattuimbie art, and substitution 
not unknown even among thieves. Again, 
nightly in this great Babylon of oras, is there a 
I crowded exhibition of spifiloal tailoring and fine- 
drawing, and a coat split asunder for the pur. 
pose of being clapped on to the baek of a rope- 
tied medium (1 acknowledge that “swish” 
with which it is done is a very effective 
adjunct), yet showing no trace of where this 
“ marvelious solution of continuity,” as a clever 
crackbrain of the sect calls it, has been effected. 
And it is no trial of faith to the believers that 
more tlira one professed conjuror, dealing only 
with the confessed forces of nature as exhibited 
in his own well-trained members, shows pre- 
cisely the same trick under exactly the same 
conditions of time and darkness, without any 
aid from the spirits at all. Tell them of this 
“repeat” and they will answer you with 
Aaron’s rod and the magicians’, or even with 
more sacred parallels still; for our friends the 
spiritualists do a vast amount of unconsmous 
blaspiicniy which we poor rationalists would be 
horrified to even thiax of. 

Following in the wake of another medium 
I are crowds of “ luminous hands,” like the disjecta 
membra of his familiars, crawling about window* 
blinds and tbe like, without exciting a suspicion 
of gutta pereba and phosphorus as items in 
Loudon shops purchasrale by money. A friend 
of my own, a spiritualist, has held these hands 
in bis: be affirms positively that ho felt the 
pulses beat and the warm flesh quiver in his 
grasp ; that they had the different characteristics 
of tlie friends whose bands when in life they 
were said to be ; and one especially wliich he 
had known for years, was presented to him 
! witli every feature of the past life restored. I 
too have held one of these bonds ; and 1 a&m 
just os posiiively that it was a mcehanicai trick of 
some kind — a bladder fiijed with air, and manipu- 
lated by a spruig most probably — rad tliat it had 
no more life in it, rad no more spirituality, than 
the rustic’s turnip or Pepper’s gliost. 

These are the maxreis, then, which some 
of the finest company in London have gone 
night after night to see, spending much money, 
and faith rad emotion more precious than 
mon^, daring the -pTocess ; and these are the 
proofs, salient rad undeniable, of the^ gross 
credulity rad want of critical faculty in our 
A dozen detections — as of that miserable 
impostor whose arm the spirits condescend- 
ingly made their foolscap, and wrote therton 
words as false rad fooU^ as the rest— cannot 
open their eyes ; the most obvious confederacy 
they set aside as an insult to a plausible, well- 
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talkingi ‘irdl^nxiuMred featlemaii is a dress- 
coat sad 1^% m^teoati credolity » 
erased frdtf Ihe Wit o( hmaan jDntUiies, and 
baUae^Milm k dd&ied as a diseaaed o<Hidit»a 
known to toe faonltji even madness lias been 
asserted vj them to mean spiritaal possefsion, 
andlibe duMrdered state of the brain or nerres 
to Im simpfy signs aeteanses ; end X hare heard 
of toe sect who pro^msed to treat insanity with 
spititaalism as the fitting immceopathic agent 1 In 
Ihot spiritnalism is at this moment the fasbion- 
P able si^petstition of the upper ten thousand* as 
fortune-telling and reading toe stars, and Zad- 
kiel, and Old Moore, are of the lower. For there 
is a &$hton in faith as well as in bonnets and 
erinoUnea ; and edocatiou seems to have got but 
aemall pull ” upon <oredulity, and to be of less 
influence thansbould be in determining the faito 
of a man. 

Catsraot is a troublescmie disease to get rid 
of. Certainly it can be broken up and the hard 
homy Ted between the brain and the sunlight 
may oe removed; but toe operation is not always 
suooessft^ and the blindness is sometimes per- 
sistent. So with toe mental cataract of credulity. 
With some it can be removed by a tes< or opera- 
tion, more or less severe according to the degree 
of density attained ; but with others it is hope- 
less. Blind as they are, bliud they will remain ; 
indeed, loving their darkness more than light, 
and unwilling to be couched lest tlieir steps 
should become perplexed by reason of too many 
allurements lying to toe side. This abnegation 
of judgment and critical reason stands these poor 
people instead of religious reliance, and many 
iroa^ne that they are doing God and humanity 
the truest service by reducing themselves to as 
hopeless a condition of mental irabccilily as is 
possible to be attained by a sound brain in good 
working order. Faith is no longer to them aii 
honest, manly reverence fur what is beyond 
sensual proof or mathematical demonstration ; 
a belief in the goodness and wisdom of the great 
Father in Heaven; and an acceptance ot the 
strange pioblems of this life — sin, misery, and 
death— lu a cltildlike spirit of humility, suie that 
all is good and wise and loving — but the irre- 
ligious belief in juiavcs rather than in God’s 
laws of nature— the credulous acceptance of a 
few juggling tricks, not 1o be discovered in 
their w'orkiug by men not adejds at juggling, 
as of higher meaning than the faets of science 
and the immovable bases of truth— the substi- 
tution of men for God— of trickery for truth — 
of jugriery for science — and of verbal lies glibly 
uttered for the eternal word spoken in nature 
toace first time and nature were. It is not we 
who are irreligdons, it is they ; bnt their blind- 
nese to this is part of their cataract, and so they 
must be left, till some tremendous exposure takes 
place whito will open even tbeir tight-shut eyes. 

In the mean tunc credulity must reign tri- 
umphani^ as at present; and gullibility must 
be toe seed’bed whence tdever knaves reap 
golden hatvests ; quatdes must still find their 


aewant ia apeoiflos every ingredient of which t^ 
fanfly doetor knows by bsAVt, ipd eiuldmnploy in 
more skilful eomlnnatiour— samw toei^w^ ; 
ftowfsitos, Monoomsm and too nhb, must still 
recroit their armies from toe great (mtatanding 
ranfca of the medolons eager for tfuj eharieta, 
wd revtdting at the d«u plodding way of 
toarity, and good works, and pnyco, «ad alms- 
giving, and toe rest of toe ua>8»dtu« means by 
which we are told we shall at last, by painful 
striving, come to our rest ; and still mil there 
be for ever appearing some new Hesalsh, edl^ 
in art or in literature, in polities or io religion, 
who is to divert the whole eutreik of human 
thought, and change the whole face of human 
life. King Arthur is always to reappear, you 
know, in every land and every crew which 
owned a King Artour at all and we have not 
grown out of that snperstitioa yet ourselves ; 
though we have re-ohristened out Arthur, aud 
called him vaguely the Oomiug Man. As if we 
are not all, m our degree, the Coining Man 
actually appeared, whose du^ it is to cleanse 
and heal and otherwise purify the dirty little 
world of our own souls ! and that once done 
heartily by each, would diminish the sphere of 
the resuscitated Arthur by mote than ninety- 
nine in every hundred. The legend of the 
Coming Man may or may not be true— to me 
it seems only a legend, very pleasant to the 
imaginat iou, aud saving us a world of trouble by 
simply offermg us a pattern by which we are to 
mould ourselves, instead of leaving us to the 
weary toil of fashioning out our pattern for our- 
selves ; aud the great revolution on the eve of 
wliich the world has always been living, aud 
which it never recognises until it has come and 
gone for sometimes many generatiims, may or 
may not burst forth in our ; but assuredly 
if it docs it will not come from such paltry 
charlatans as the so-called mediums ; aud 
spiritualism as practised in the “structure” 
and the dark stances, is not the new religion 
which is to regenerate mankind or lead back 
wandering steps to the great temple of truth. 
When all these tricks and juggleries are incon- 
trovertibly exposed — ^as I believe they will be, 
some day — 1 wonder what the arch believers will 
feci like then; and where tbeir mauhpod will 
stand in tlieir own esteem, when forced to 
confess that they have been made the babyish 
dupes of a few clevcr-handod scoundrels, siiujily 
because they would not invest mte and dared 
not criticise, but opened their foolish mouths and 
swallowed fat flies, which they swore were quails 
and manna direct from' Heaven ! 
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CPaamSir: 


t!iU!?xiR6 Ft' XBB FAitTS cqr A VAiojxas. 

Asiite tvo eooaws ptosfid across the grass- 
eoa]rt.yard, aiul anUer the gateway with 
liteetoik’s tiest overhead^ Mx. Trc&lden pointed 
up to the brokoB $oatdheon, 

“ la that a laoord of sonus medisaval fray?” 
aakedhek 

'*Ob dear no!" replied the young man, 
lauAinS^' *‘My great -gnmdfulher smashed 
that hea^diy when he bought tho place.” 

” That he was a zealous Repubbean P” 

" Not he. Quite the oonkuy, 1 believe. No 
-*^he defaoed the shield because the chateau was 
bis, and the aitt» wmre not.” 

“ 1 see. He did not ohooso iu live in a house 
with anotW niaii's name upon his door. That 
wassen^ej but he might have substituted bis 
own.” 

Saxo&’s Hp enrled saucily. 

** Bah !*' said he, ** what do we want ol arms ? 
Wo art tody fiunners. Wo have no right to 
them.” 

” Neither has any one else, I should fan<^, in a 
ycpnbl!^ like this,” observed Mr. Trefaldcu. 

“Oh yw—sOme have. ISie Rolzbergs, who 
lived here before us, the Plantas, the Ortenstems, 
are aU noble. They were counts and kmgiits 
hundreds of years ago, when the feudal <*ystcni 
provhilod.” 

"Nohlee Vfho subscribe to a dmocratio rule 
foltogo ^ir nobility, my young cousin,” sdd Mr. 
Trefalden. 

”1 have btoird that befott^” replied Saxon, 
”1^ 1 don’t agree with it.” 

ms num had a sturdy way of express- 
ing Ins opiBums that somewhat amused and some* 
what, dniwayed Btr. Tte&lden. He had idso a 
fnghlM fai^ty of foot that rendered him a diffi* 
oolll donmuifon among sntdi paths as led down 
from the>CytenK3ahMeM to tiie valley below. 

“Ml gOpi'foiloilli’ Mid the lavtyer, coming 
to d wa# tne to br^ 

nech? fteliMuphlioit?* 

foaffi^fltep cit.fk BMmntmBoer to the maimer 


”I beg your pardon,” he aa^ apologetieslly, 
“I had forgotten. I suppose you have sever 
been among mountains beforo|” 

‘‘ Oh yes I have— and 1 can xei^ my feet heic 
quite well, thank you, if you do not asklbo to 
come down in a coranto. 1 have been up &mw- 
dop, and Cader Idris, and plrnly of sntsdier 
heights— to say nothing of Holbom lliU.” 

Saxon laughed merr^y. 

“ Why, what do you know of Qolboin HiU p” 
said Mr. Trofaiden, surprised to find lhat small 
jest appreciated. 

“It IS a hill n&iug westward, imthe right hank 
of the Fleet nver.” 

"But you have never visited London ?” 

“ I hare never boon fizrthm* than Zunoh in my 
life y but 1 have read Stowo oorefaily, with a 
map.” 

Mr. Trefaldcu could nOt forbear a smile. 

"You must not suppose that you therefoie 
know auythmg about modern London,” said he, 

" Stowo would not recognise his own dcsonptioiis 
now. The world has gone round once <nr twice 
since Iris time.” 

“So I suppose.” 

“I should like to take you bade with me, 
Saxon. You’d find me a better guide than the 
medieval surveyor.” * 

"To London P” 

"Ay, to London.” 

Saxon shook his bead. 

“ You do not mean to tell me that you have no 
cuiiosity to visit the most wondcifol dty m the 
world ?” 

"Not at all; but there ate others which I bad 
latber see first.” 

"And wbicb are thej P” 

"Rome, Athens, and Jerusalmn.” 

"Then 1 have no hesitation in ptopheMibg 
that you would be greatly disappoiatod ift all 
tiu oc. One is always disappoints in places that 
depend for their interest on remote association.” 

Saxon nmde no reply, and for a few monmats 
they were bd>h sdeat. Whoa they pvesmrilbr left 
the last belt of jrinM behind them and emeiged 
upon the level toad, Mr. Trefeldea paused and 
smd: 

"loutMaottoletyott go anyforiiisFi .My 
way hes straight before mo now, aad 1> eaaihot 
miss it.” < • . ' U 

“I will go withyoB^as far aa the bridg^ re* 
plied SaaiMu 
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«r one 9veiwikg, wbUe they sat 
wiillimtbe tbimnear-conm, 
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r- ^ 

»0ti s»Mb* Saxl^’ ^ 

J v«igi||^i) knw is^iat to do wth it.'* 

tijm iriUI,*’ jPKiplied the pastor, shaii^y, 
*tis you aie the heir>*>aoi he. 
XhAewTer seem to remeiaber that, hither Sex.” 
!Sln finser stade do mply. 

*> And by that time, too,” continued Martin, 
”ilio boy udU be old enough to understand the 
right uses of urealth.” 

” Xou'H teach him those, brother MarUa,” said 
tiie fanner. 

"Iten and 1 togethw,” 

Baacon tiis elder smoked on in silence for a 
mrnnent w two t thmi, laying his hand gently on 
the pastor's deeve, “Brother Martin,” he said, 
“thott’rt younger than I, as I have reminded 
thee once or twice before. 1 don’t believe that 
1 have a teryloi^ life before me. 1 don’t feel as 
if I should ever inherit that fortune, or see my 
boljirith a beard upon his chin.” 

Ho was right. lie died, as we know, twelve 
yean before the century expired, and Martin 
Trcfoldeu continued to bring up his nephew in 
his own way. He could ride his hobby now at 
any pace he pleased, without even the interrup- 
tion of a meek question by the way; so hej 
ambled on year after year with bis eyes shut, j 
and refused to recognise the fact lliat Saxon was | 
no longer a boy. He made himself wilfully 
blind bolh to his moustache and lus inches. He 
would aot^ believe that the time was already 
come for discussing the forbidden subject. He 
could not endure to tril his young Spartan that 
he nmst one day be rich ; and so, as it were, be 
the ^t fo raise his baud against that fabric of 
unwoddliness which it had been the labour oi 
his life to erect. 

Of late, however, be had "had misgivings.” 
lie had begun to wonder whether perfect igno- 
rance of life was really Uie best preparation lor a 
career of usefulness, and whether the college at 
Geneva might not have proved a better school 
for his nci^cw than the solitude of Uomlcschg. 

Thus matters stood when William Trefalden, 
Esquke, of Ohancery-Ianc, Loudon, made his 
appearance at theChkteauilotzberg; and thus 
it happened that his cousin Saxon, the heir to 
fomr nuilions and a half of funded property, had 
so notfon of the value of a Napoleon. 

cnmnKvni. hr. xus? Ajmnir uxnts 

J1C<^AXHXAXCE8 BY IHE WAT. 
PorcxcAli as the minute-hand of the quaint 
Utile Swim^ timepiece on the mantelshelf was 
Saxon to has appointment. The first metallic 
chime of the hirif jioar was just striking as he 
readied the inn door, and the rapid smiling o( 
his iron heel on the paved conidor leading to 
the mkm drowped the ribrations of the second. 
He imnsd the btealiaat-table laid beside an open 
wind|d| iooUag upon tlm gardm an^ 


mid hie eotisintiiinjm ortg the le&vat of 
a mm book iid the am w the 

"It is nlmsant to find cad’s a^ i«t(i>od a 
judge Of charaetm,” add TiefoP^ 
ing \difih outstretched hand. "I foil ape you 
would be ttne tp thne, Ssxaa-eo sere, that I 
had sent the eggs awi^to be poaohed->!imd here 
thigr are! Gome, sit down. I hope you’re 
hungry.” 

" Indeed I am,” replied Saoion, makiOg a 
vigorous Qfislaugbt upon the loaf. 

" Yon seem to have brought the monsMin air 
in with you,” said Mr. Trefolden, with a ImbT- 
envious glanoe at Ms fresh :^onng idmck and 
breezy eurls. "It is a glorious morning for 
walkmg.” 

"That it is ; and I have been up to aomp of 
the high pastures in search of one of our goats. 
It was so eloar at six o’dock that 1 Saw Hie 
Glarnisch quite plainly.” 

" What is the Glarnisch—- a mounlainP” 

"Yps— a splendid mountain; the Ipghcsl in 
the Canton Glams.” 

“ What wine do you prefer, Saxon P* 

“ Oh, either, thank you. 1 like the one as well 
as the other.” 

Mr. Trefalden raised Ms eyes from the carle 
dcs vins. 

“ What ‘one’ and what ‘other* do you mean?”' 
asked he. 

" The red and the wMte.” , 

“ You moan vin ordinaire ?” 

"Certainly. Why not?” 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I don’t drink vinegar mjsclf,” said he, “ and 
I should not choose to place it before you. Wc 
will try a bottle of our host’s Ch&teau Margaux. 
I suppose you like that?” 

"I don’t know,” replied Saxon. “I nevci 
tasted it.” 

“ Have you ever tasted champagne ?” 

"Never.” 

“ Would you like lo do so ?” 

"Indeed 1 don’t core. 1 like one thing just 
as well as another. These cutlets arc capitM.” 

Mr. Trefalden looked at his cousin with an 
expression of mingled wonder and compassion. 

"My dear boy,” said he, “what have you 
done, that you should en^like one thing os Well 
as another ?” 

Saxon looked puzzled. 

" It is a shocking defect either of epnstitutioa 
or education,” continued Mr. Trefold6D,gravebr. 
“ You must try to get over it. Don’t laugh. I 
am perfectly serious. Here, taste this p&t6, and 
ten me if yon like it as weU as Ime cutlets.” 

Saxon tasted it, and made a wry fooe. 

" What is it made of ?” said he. ** What Wb 
those nasty black things in it?” 

"It is a p&fo de foiogras,” replied ItjDr.TtWtaldeo, 
pa&etioally, " and those nasty black things ate 
truffles— the greatest delicacies imagmable,’’ 

Saxon laughed heartily, poured pome cshuct 
into a tumbler, and put out his hiud for tho 
water-bottle. 
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"txiia m iM fifOiiiir to toil: tkii (^fttean 
MorgMcxf* 

“WhF'a^tr 

**!B«ea«ae it as itenSem to sj^il tlie flavour ” 
‘^Bnilaib thirsty 

6o ano(fli the bkteTi Toar palete is ell the 
more stiseeptlblo> ' Try the flnt ^ass jg/ate^ at all 
erents.’* 

Saxon anhniittod. and emptied his glass at a 
droxn^. 

*'^1^ if delieiofis,” said he. 

**104 really think so P** 

" Ungnesticmably.’* 

“Tou prefer it to the vin ordinaire P” 

“I do indeed” 

Mr. l^aldcn drev a deep breath of satisfoc- 
tion. 

"AUons!” said he. "Then there is some 
little hope for you, Saxon, after all.” 

“Bnt ” 

“But what P” 

Saxon blushed and hesitated. 

"But I am not sure,” said he, “that I prefer 
it to the vin d’Asti.” 

Mr. Txefalden leaned back in his chair :md 
groaned aloud. 

"I'm sure I’m rery sorry,” laughed Saxon, 
wAh a comic look, half shy, half penitent. " But 
—but it isn’t my fault, is it ?” 

Before Mr. Tre&lden could reply to this appeal, 
there was n rustling of silk, and a sound of voices 
in the corridor, aud aladyaud gentleman entered 
the salon, oonversiug earnestly. Seeing others 
in the room, they checked themselves. In the 
same instant Mr. Trefalden, who sat partly 
turned towards the door, rose and exclaimed : 

" Mademoiselle Colonua !” 

Tlie lady put out her hand. - 
“ You here, Mr. Trefalden P” said she. " Padie 
niio, you remember Mr. Trefalden ?” 

The gentleman, who hold his hat in one liand and 
a bundle of letters and papers in the other, bowed 
somewhat distantly, and said he believed ho had 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Trefalden before. 
“ Yes, at Castlctowcrs,” replied the lawyer. 
The gentleman’s daric face lighted up instantly, 
au(L laying his hat a.side, he also advanced to 
shake hands. 

"Porgivc me,” he said, “I did not remember 
tludf you were a friend of Lord Castlclowers. 
Have yon soon him lately ? 1 hope you arc well. 
This is a ehairming spot. Have you been here 
long P We have Only this moment arrived.” 

He asked (taestions without waiting for replies, 
and spoke hurriedly and abstractedly, as if his 
t honj^ts were basy elsewhere all the time. Both 
his aaocait and Ms daughter’s were slightly 
foreign, but his was more foreign than hers. 

“loiily came yestmday,” replied Mr. Tre&l- 
dcA, ^’and I propose to sti^ here for a week or 
two. May one venture to hope that you are 
about to dp the same P” 

The young hdy ebook her h^. Her father 
had alnady moved away to the opposite side of 
tho room, and was examining his letters. 


" We are citdy waiting to bratkfllllVfllbli'CRir 
vntturiao feeds his horses,” said MtO'j 
ho^ to reach <lhttr in time far &e nfld-ibqr 
train.” < 

"A short sojourn,” said Mr. Tndaldep. *' ’ 

“ Yes ; 1 am .sonr for it. We have travtdUod 
by this road very often, and always in haste, The 
places lam sure, would repay investigation. It' 

is very beautiful.” 

"You come from Italy, I suppose P” 

“Yes, from Milau.” 

“And are, of coarse, devoted as ever to the 
good cause ?” 

Her eyes seemed to flash and (Slate as (he 
lifted them suddenly upon hmr intehogator. 

" You know, Mr. Trefalden,” said she, “that 
wc lire for no other. But why do ^ cnll it tiw 
‘ good’ cause ‘t* You have never joined tUH-you 
have never helped us. 1 had no idea that you 
deemed it a good cause.” 

"Then you did mo injustice,” replied the 
lawyer, with an unembarrassed smile. “The 
liberty and unity of a great people must be a 
good cause. I sliould Mush for my opinions if I 
did not think so.” 

“Then why not give us the support of your 
name?” 

“Because it would bring no support with it. 

1 am an obscure man. I have neither wealth nor 
influence.” 

“ Even if that were so, it would be of little im« 
portauce,” said MadcmoiScBo Colonna, ^^(niy. 
“Every volunteer is precious— oven the hum- 
blest and weakest. But yon are neitber, 
Trefalden. Yon arc far from being an obsonre 
man. You are a very' brilliant man— nay, I 
mean no niipliineut. 1 only repeat wbat I have 
often beard. I know that you have talent^ and 
I am suie you are not without influence. You 
would be a most welcome accession to our 
staO'.” 

“Indeed, Mademoiselle Cdonna, you (yver-os- 
timatc me in eveiy way.” 

“ 1 do not think so.” 

“I ought also to tell you, that 1 am a very 
busy man. My wholo life is absorbed by my pro- 
fessional duties.” 

“It is always possible to find tim» for good 
deeds,” replied the lady. 

“I fcai, not always.” 

“Eniiu, we are not exacting. To those friends 
who cau give us but their names and their sym- 
pathies, wo are grateful. You will be one of 
those, I am sme.” 

“It is better to give nothing, than to give 
that which is worthless,” smdMr. Trefalden. 

Mademoiselle Colonna met this reply with a 
slight curl of tiie lip, aud another fl^h of her 
magnificont eyes. ^ « 

“ Those who arc not for Italy are against her, 
Mr. TrefaldeV* she said, ooldly, and turned 
away. 

The lawyer recovetredhis position with pesiBot 
tact. 

“I (sumot allow ’Mademoiselle Odomm to 
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mSetake uer* mmA h> iaaiSu **lt the 
doeaiaetitolKmixr to«t)i[Atte njr {toor uune a|i 
iBOtotliiaitB#ioi% 3! ttn Irajir p&oe it at her 


‘*Atti}<fl|liiDeet«'P*' ete awd, qmoJcly. 


*'1^ pennit tiB tibe lue of yoor name P” 

|fil| ipimtidea smiled, aad bent bis head- i 
" Thanks, hi the name of the cause.” 

“jtot, dignora ” 

"But what r 

**TouwilI fiorgwe me if I desire to know in 
what manner you propose to make my name 
servioeableF” 

** 1 ahaH enter it on our general committee list.” 
•Is that aU?” 

• AH—neither more nor less.” 

Mr. TrehJden’e face showed neither satisfac- 
iiOB nor dissatishietion. It was perfectly placid 
and indifferent, like his smile. Mademoisello 
Otdonna looked at him as if she would read him 
tiuough i but she could do imthing of the kind. 

• If yom repent of the p'ermission you hare 

gnmted,” she began, **or object io the pubheiiy 
of ” 

“No, no,” interposed the lawyer, -with a little 
deprecatory raising of the hand; “not at all. 
It gives me much pleasure.” 

"If, then, on the contrary, you choose at any 
time to favour us mth more active aid,” con* 
tinned she, " you need only write to my father, 
or iKffd Oastlctowcrs, or, indeed, any of the 
lumoruy secretaries, and your co-operation will 
meet with grateful and immediate accoplunce. 
Till tiwo, no demand will be made upon your time 
or patience " 

Mr. Trcfaldmi bowed. 

•Hate you many sudi drones in your hive, 
mgnoraf’ asked he. 

"Hundreds.” 

"But they can only be eacumbrancos,” 

“Quite the contrary. They are of consi- 
derable take. Their names give u ciglit to our 
cause in the eyes of the world ; and t lie" printed 
lists which contain them find their w.ay into every 
court and cabinet in Enropc. Bor instance, 1 
have here a paper——” 

^c paused, glanced towards Sanou, aud 
dropping her voice almost to a wliisper, said : 

"Xour guide, 1 suppose? Docs he under- 
stand EngUsh ?” 

"Perfectly,” replied Mr. Trefalden, answering 
the second question, and taking no notice of the 
first. “ As well as you, or myself.” 

" Dio 1 Have I said too much ? Is he safe ?” 
"I would answer for him with my head, if even 
Im had imdarstood the purport of our conrorsa- 
tion— whjeh he has not done.” 

" How can you be sure of that ?” 

"Becaime be is a wild mountaineer, and knows 
no more of politics tkoi you, Signora Colomut, 
know of the common law of England.” 

The young kdy took a folded paper from her 
poisket, and placed it in Mr. Trefalden’s hand, 
"Read that,” she said, "It is from Home- 
Ton are aw»>«, of couiue, that Sardinia ” 


Mar voiea fem t^rainto a virbiiipoa. She dnew 
tltt lawyer away to apaead the 

doonkent before him, and pmseedadtaaotefisat 
tiiam its oontents. Tbk lAe dH great 
etfrnastnesB and animation, bat ia atonealvoace 
andiUe Only to her listener. Mr. Tralalclak was 
all atteatbn. Signor Celonna, hia tfak hands 
twisted in his hair, and his clbowh resting-tMi.’ifte 
table, remained absorbed in hia ^pfierai. flaamn, 
who had not presumed to lift his eyes fShaithis 
plate while the lady stood near him, ventnaed to 
glance now and thru towards the gnn^'itthe 
Wher end of the room. Having kxdm once, 
he looked agtun, and could not forbear j&om 
looking. It was not at all strange ibat he would 
do so. On the (Kmtrary, it wotdd have been 
strange if he had done otherwise; for Saxm 
Tcefiilden was gifted with a profound, ebnost a 
religious sense of beauty, and he had never m 
his life seen anything so beautiful as Qtiinpia 
Colonna. 


BIRDS: A FLIGHT. 

Bisps often have governed men. In all ans, 
and in many countnes, birds have eojoyem a 
dominion as powers of the air, that has been 
given by men to no other eloaa of animids as 
powers of the earth and water. We wrmder 
at their powers of flight, and their marvoUoHS 
migrations. Nowhere can we get away from 
the birds. We ascend a hmh monument, and 
the birds arc as much at home as upon the 
ground. Wc scale a cliff, and the birds ^de 
over the ledge of it, and return again, while we 
shudder as we creep to the edge and glance 
over. Far away at sea we meet the birds career- 
ing over the waves, aud appearing to enjoy their 


fiiglit, while perhaps tlie frail vessel m which 
we are sailing labours alow with ereaki&g 
timbers and flapping sails. Mk sit ^one in mr 
most private ch.'unber, and a little bird hops im- 
pertinently upon the balcony or window-sill, and 
peeps into Inc room. Nowhere are we safe 
irom the birds, and hence the ancients believed 
that they possessed a rare knowledge of b^en 
affairs. As they wore continually flying about, 
they were supposed to observe and pry into 
men’s most secret actions, and know all thedr 
doings. We meet in the Greek poets with 
many allusions to this ; for instance, in Aristo- 
pliaucs' comedy of ilic Birds, one is made to 
say, "No one l^nows of my treasure, except 
indeed some bird aud again, SophoedM malms 
(Edipua say, " if you have received any ialocma- 
tion from the prophetic birds, divulge it." The 
idea, indeed, passed into a proverb among tbe 
Greeks, to the effect that when they were 
engaged in any secret action, no cme knewwhat 
passed, " except indeed sopie bird.” A film mc- 
pression lias come down to our own iimdlt. 
“For,” preaches Ecedesltetes. “h bird of the 
air shidi carry the voioe^ ana lihat whklt hod 
wings shall carry the matter;** ixtasmooh as 
wc say, when we wish to sfffect mystery as 
to the true' source of ottr information, “A 



littis faM 'm and 'ao} awl Ibe 

toeiitalT Gbtta'. 

tuaL'.iiad8fiKa'».ii^;^^ Hite ^^4aee, 

wbei$ yoaaa trte'iMxadMb vhctt <iai'dBcn' 
vitli^tiMf'toeca tufea.out'af (be wood at CSinst* 
nia»>t«Bef *'Ab,’ae]aK>w<— vekaov.^taittered 
tbe '^Ibr 'Ufa .lutve looked ia. at the 

wiadoiw in ^dwtnw** * ' 

^ l%w the.maiie pma pi ..poeseesed 
bt;^ iM^tned io u^piU^ but per- 

bape epnnxljilpi fad giiMOge with the seasons, 
their aaeinii^ d^aaii^^ and reappearance, 
vr6rp wPkAg^ adtiim nactied even more remark, 
and «(iaihi)^#v ea^n^t attention. These 
])cribd1fi -moirenient^ which we term mij^ridion, 
appear to j^ve been observed in toe very earliest 
Instorio times,' and sithough at first, perhaps, 
thej' produced only astonishment, a closer obser- 
vation of them could not &il to be turned to 
practi^ account. At a time when men had no 
almanack to gaide them to the changing of the 
seasons, no cmendars to direct them in the plant- 
ing out of tomr fields and gardens, it is not sur- 
pnsing that the arrival and departure of birds 
helpea to detect them in toeir tillage of the 
soil- 

It is not a matter, therefore, which need sur- 
prise ns, that, after 'Homer, the oldest profane 
work ex^t, namely, the Works and Days of 
Hesbd, is a manual of ^riculture; whose title, 
intorpretod by the sdiolmt, sjgnifics the art of 
t^irioulture, and the proper tiam for its prosecu- 
tion. In this work the {;^t, who lived more than 
twenty-seven centuries ago, informs us that hus- 
bandry was in great measure regulated by the 
biooming of plants, and by toe coming and going 
of birds. Aristoplumes makes one of his chavac- 
teis ^ that in former times the kite ruled the 
Grecians, by wUch bis conunentaiors explain that 
Im. meant that formerly toe kite was looked upon 
as toe sign of spring. And in another place he 

S s toat the cuokoo in like manner governed all 
aenicia and Egypt, because when it cried 
Kokku” they considered that it was time to 
reap their whealf and barley fields. But in the 
days of Afistophaaes, and as men grew in know- 
leiW natural calendar passed out of repute, 

anC gave place to sometoiug more exact and of 
more, genetol application. Still, in toe Comedy 
of toe Bitda, where it is said that the bird kind 
sprwsg inna Bros, the much-desired or plastic 
Love, in cpnjunctiou with Chaos, the benefits 
coaiesfed by toem .t^n madiind are summed 
up Jtt. fdlotto:. '"The greatest blessings (says 
tap, .Qiorua of Birds) whieh can liappen' to 
ntomla ^^detlved from us. First, we show you 
toe , iffit, spring, winter, autuirai. 

The etone ppiato tnA the time for sowing when 
she fiiea (goidcutg'bto Libya ; she bids the sailor 
put away hia rnadp and take repose, and every 
^deat man provide hiowwlf iprito an upper gar- 
Hc^t, the kite appearing, proclaims 
season, namelyi toat it is time to shear 
your^ sheeps apAeBerdUiat^t ewkllow mforms 
3|aa 'mhmi jatt nay srfil your^ehnk, mi buy 

• Bves ih’toe ptosmt day, however, toe fanners 
are more or less guided m their actions by the 


hM».^.1%«i'^Hei'.Solaader ): 

peaie|dS'.ef'H^|tod We tins saymg; **lR!lMa ! 
yWiee toe white neigtoil, you may-tcni' yeto* 
shei^ into toe fields, and when you 'seSvitob- ' 
Wheatons^ y®tt ’to»7 •®*' 7 W iprain.’* Fesf, ^ [I 
Uphnd iWe is sdidom any seine • host sllier 
toe wheatpar appeato, anfi ;toe toepp are hom^ j . 
oU toe winter u that aevetotdWto;. 8e,also, !{ 
toe shepherds of Balishury Fiainsay : ' ! 

. ' ■ ! ! 

When dotterel do first appear, j ; 

It shows that frost is rarf near; ! 

But when that doCMrel do go, ' I 

Theta you may look for bei^ s«ow. 

Wlicn men begim to meditate upon tom move- 
ments of (mrtaiji birds, how they ul disappmured 
at a certain time as if by common oouseat,:8ad 
then reappeared after a regular lnterval,.toey not 
uniDiaturaliy fell into tbe error of mistaking canto. ‘ 
for effect, and regarded tbe birds as regulat^ 
toe seasons instead of the seasons as mreetkig 
the movements of the birds. And since no msn 
could say with certainty whither they went or 
what became of them during the interval of toeir 
absence, it was no great wonder that they should 
imagine them to have retired somewhere beyond 
tbe sphere of the earth, and perhaps (who coiild 
tell ?) might approach the regions of Olympus, 
where tliey could bold converse with toe very 
gods, and be enabled by them to predict ftitore 
■events. And when, in later times, it beeame 
known to travelled philosophers; that some of 
them might be seen high up the Nile darh^ 
winter, toat fact, instead of shaking the con- 
fidence of those who credited their gifts of pro- 
phecy, only served to confirm their faith. For 
if that were the case, why should they not i 
make periodic visits to .£t.h'iopi% and even to 
Ammon, the favonred oracle of the ruler eff tbe | 
gods, where they might meet Jove himself, and j 
receive from him an^mnual ratification of their | 
powers, and new messages from the councils of < 
the gods. The very foresight of the birds, as I 
shown by the Regularity of their times of de- I 
parturc and reappearance seemed to have sonic- j 

thing of a divine nature in it, and thus it be- I 

came almost natural for a superstitions people 
to believe toat birds were, as Cicero styles them, 
toe interpreters or messengers of Jupiter, as 
soon as any one boldly amounced it as a fact. 

Hence, although no writer after Hesiod speaks | 

of birds as capable of fully directing the hus- 
bandman in h is operations, we are not to supppso { ; 
that as time went on tiny lost their influence ' 
and dignity. On tlic contrary, they appear to 
have gained a most extraordinary aseendancy 
over the minds of men, which, rose -to sudi a 
wonderful pitch that at lengUt no affair of mo- 
ment, either public ot private, was entered upon 
without first censulting tliem. Thus come in 
augury, by which ws meant a forewtopi)^ 
notice cmmemiiig future events derived ttoto 
prophetic birds— -a mode of diviimtiop attribute 
to various inventors. However it bra^ it 
gained so nahtifi credit, that'scldtiiii.^ytohiig of 
moment ^was undcrm^®u> cither jn time pi mt 
or of peabt^ -aeldom were any honours fitoferrcd, . 
any magistrates created, without toe appro- 
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t!i« ima aenate W alwajs on angnr nt« 
tai!idfaii8[^a t}ieqi advise wen, ana kiqgs 
Owiiupliwiueaioatfadjrilteart^ AooUogeof 
atitfon %Qtcs in tbe wijr dawn of Boman { 
ccyuistuif; of a aeleet four mombera, 
chow wtn the ]^tricians, buit afterwards in* 
oreas^ to sir, bM cvontually opened to the 
plebeian class. Angostus, however, gave them 
the power of electing new augnts at pleasure, 
so that thenceforth the company was no longer 
select and definite in number. 

liihe authority and influaice of these augurs 
most have been immense, since no event of 
political or social importance could take place 
wilfbout their sanctiou. Uulcss the augury 

J roved favourable, the election of king,'con3tiI, 
ieintor, and prmtor, of every civil oiheer and 
redigions functionary, was null and void. No 
general could engage m battle, no public land 
oould bo allotted, no inaniage or adoption was 
held valid, unless the ampioes — bird-sights — 
were first taken and proved favourable, lu wai, 
these auspices were taken by the commauder-in- 
ehief, ana the victory obtained by any portion 
of the army under his command, was said to be 
won “ under his auspices,” an expression which 
in our own day bears a similar mcaiung, viz. 
that the patron lends the influence dt his name. 

The augur who accompanied the LncediBinu- 
nian king waa robed m white, and wore a 
crown of gold upon lus head. Seated upon his 
divining-cnair his face was directed towards the 
imrth, and he had, therefore, the cast upon his 
right hand, and the auguries which appeared 
upon that side were esteemed fortunate, wliilc 
those from th^ opposite or western side were 
unlucky. The Boman custom, however, was 
different; clothed in purple or scarlet, the 
Boman augur faced the south, and his right 
hand, therefore, pointed west. Hence has 
arisen some confusion in the two languages in 
reference to the right or left hand, when taken 
in the sense of fortunate or unfortunate. But 
the Latin poets often adopted the Greek form, 
and the right hand was usually accounted foi- 
tunate. For this reason wine was always passed 
from left to right, and in drawing lots the same 
order was observed. 

Birds, then, were fortunate or unfortunate, 
(.Ither by their own nature, or by the place and 
uiguner of their appearapee ; for the same birds 
at different times nave foreboded different and 
contrary events. If, however, a flock of all 
soets of birds came flying about any man, it 
waa tin exisdlent omen, and portended aomc 
very great kek. It is said to have happened 
to Oordiua the Phi^an, the inventor of the 
oelriseated knot wlihffbears bis name, and who, 
oiudnall^ a peasant, was rdised to a throne. 

be esperted, the eagle, the august 
^ of Jove^ was a Inrd of good omen. It one 
MbsBxukkporiiBg io ^ air, clapping its wings, 
i %^^IWE* biHit &m right to left, it was tn^ 
■lljlllllw^ and various auguries were 
•■*•**^ the way in whieb it was observed 


ooR^g a tame goose in its qlaws. , Ttooi this 
omen, it was fpretoid that Hlysaes would return 
and euxprisa all the suitors of Peoeli^e in 
his house. Aud such woumatonees aomeUmes 
brought about the very events wbieh they ap- 

K d to indicate, as when the Greeks, dis- 
ened and cast down, aaw an. eagle draggiDg 
a fawn by the feet, and easting it down 
the altar of Jupiter Fanompluea^ they took 
courage, aud gave iho Trmima a aigoal d<leat. 
When, on the other hand, Heotor was about to 
attempt the destruction (ff the Greoian fleet, the 
appearance of an eagle upon his left band caused 
him presently to desist from his cgteiprise. 

The swan also was a lucky bird; and just as 
Pliny relates that the halcyon, or kingfls^r, 
was a bird of good omen, and at breeding-timo 
foretold tranquil and calm weather, so the swan 
was precious to seamen as a sign of fair wea- 
ther; and the reason given by the Latin poet 
JSmilius is, that the swan never sinks beneath 
the waves, but ever floats buoyoutly upon the 
suifacc. The dove also was lucky; and the 
circus, or harrier, was, Pliny tells us, very aus- 
picious to persons eng^d in affairs of money 
or marri^c.. The romn has always been re- 
garded with tenderness. Popular tradition, cVen 
earlier tlian the dhioof the story of the Children 
in the Wood, has mode Itim our sexton : 

Ko burial tbii pretty pair 
or any man receives 
Till robin redbreast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves. 

It is noted in Grey’s Shakespeare,* that, ac- 
cording to the oldest traditions, ii the robin finds 
the dead body of a human being, he will cover 
the face at least with moss or loaves : 

Cov’ring with moss the dead’s undosed eye 
The little redbreast teaobeth charitie. 

JJre^ton’t CM. 

The wren is also credited with similar 
diaiity. In Becd’s old plays we read : 

Call for the robin redbreast and the wreo, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves aud flow’rs do coVer 
The friendless bodies of unbnried men. 

Here is another qumut quotation expresuve 
of the tradition from Staffturd’s Niobe dtasolved 
into a Nilas : “ On her (the uightingale) wutea 
llobin in his redde livorie ; who sits os a carownaa 
ou the muztbrcd man; and seeing his bqdy 
naked, plays tlip sorrie tailour to make 1^ a 
mossy rayment.” Bird-murderern have always 
been warned against killing the robw. 

Whoever kills the roUn or the wraU 
Wai never prosper, boys or men. * 

For 

A robin and a wren 
Are God Almlghiy’aM»ck and beo. 
iTho wren is net evetywhete aoveUprotooted 
as the robin. A atrtmgo eeremeuial was ptdo* 


• * Vol. it, p. 28C. 




tised m U £tt»,oC lil^ t^l|> sdfktdth t’t» little ^es,^ 

til^Hlti; tWiigb Dttel^ aiu^Jofods ; bdt eretttlid faroarite swattoei' inu 

' - ti lii (»£fe^ ^inm-btuiting, also i«|Bia6d as uiMc;. Although tfa^ oiijik 
andiS't^tiliiwd'^^. a that in former schgeih (rf 8prui|(: vere urelcomed with plsastt^ v 

', tfumst & and adauniion in mpet.agiss and oouiHirUa, it 

: sueh iitmuemfidouncmh^ the male populafioti^ no It^'ttas.that, vhen fljing aJHitit oc mth^ 
tfaa^:tdi^ ;i^;tatip«ta tiik^, indncad by her sweet upon a place, ^iyj^ ledhed up(m as birds^ 

' tdi(m liUl^rs to’ M footsteps, till by evil omen. In Darins’sv Si^hian expedition, 
degpto shh led thitoi into the sea, where they the appearance of toralbtoi |wesased. the total 
pikuhcd, ^iMsbatbarons exereise of power had defeat of his army by the pnemyf and Tsotzes, 
oontotned for a great length of time, till it was the commentator - on Hesiod,, as well as Apu- 
ap{iii;^iMded that the isiwd would be exhausted Icius, enumerate the swallow in their list of in. < , 
(a ife 'delimdor% ^when a kuight*errant sprung auepioions birds. Amongst the signs and won- 
ttpj dfetovered some means of countemil- ders cited to urge upon tirorld the first era- | 
ingtlmphamur-imed^ this syren, and even laid sade, was clouds of birds add butterflies that | 
a plot for her dettmotion, wltioh she only escaped darkened the air in various places— aU winging 
at the moment of extreme hazard, by taldug the their way towards Jemsalem.* Matthew of 
form of awi*«M. But, though she evaded instant Paris records that just before the great schfem 
anuihilai^A, a spdl was cast upon her by which that split the Popedom into two— which event 
site WAS oondemhed, on every succeeding New it presaged— the air was darkened in Norihum- 
iTc^s Dav, to reanimate the same form with berland with the feathers of birds which 
the^defimave sentence, that she must ultimately from innumerable flights of them that fought 

f >en$h by human hand. In consequence of this like, maniacs as they flew, 
egend, on the spccifled anniversary, every man It was not every bird that could he a sure 
am id the island (except those who have .messenger of the gods ; those we have named 
thrown off toe trammels of superstition) devote were Chiefly consulted. Nor was it_ always , toe [ 

the hpucB between sunrise and sunset to too appearance and manner of flight which were re- ! 

hope of extirpating the fairy, and woe be to the garded. Some belonged tp the class (called j 

individual birds of this species who show them- “ osciues”) whose voice revealed the will of the i 

selves on- this fatal day to the active enemies of gods. Thus cooks, which were sacred to Mars, 
toe race ; thejr are pursued, pelted, fired at, and were regarded as prophetical in all matters re- 
desttoyed, without mercy, and their fentoers lating to war, and their crowing was hailed as 
preserved with religioas care, it being an article an omen of good, presaging victory. Themis- 
of beli^, that every one of therelics'galhcrcd in tocles, whose victory over the Persuns was an- 
this laudabie pursuit is an effectual preservative uounced in this manner, paid a very doubtful 
feom shipwreck for one year, and that fisherman compliment to the birds by establishing an' 
would be considered as extremely foolhardy, who annual feast, at which cock-fighting in the 
should enter upon his occupation without such theatre was a great feature, .^d when, for 

asi^aard. ' some nights before the battle in which the i 

unlucky birds were vultures and kiles, Boeotians overthrew the Lacodtemonians, the ; 

which smelt caxmige from afar, and were always cocks crew all night, it was interpreted as an < 

4$! toe. look-out for their feast.of dead. Hawks omen of success, because the cock, when vie- ' 

and buzzards also, probably from their cruel and torious, struts, and crows his triumph. Biit | 

predatory habits, were usually esteemed un- Shakespeare gives a legendary reason for “the i 

luoky, tlioagh if toe prey escaped it was a good bird of dawning’s’! perseverance during at least 
sign. Bo also owla were usually inauspicious, one night in the year, in the following charming I 
but, inaamueb, as the owl was sacred to lines: 

^wrva, the and protectress pi it faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Atomis, there, at kast, they were omens of vie- say, that ever ’^inst that season come*, 
tory and success ; and when Hiero of Syracuse, wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
afterwards king, was admitted into the military This bird of dawning singeth all night long : : 

torviq^it is. smd an -eagle came and sat upon And then, they say, no apirU dares stir abroad; j 

Inif tou^ i^ an owl upon his spear, by which The nights aro wholesome; then no planets strikst 
wto pottonfled that he mould be valiant in war. No fairy takes, nor witth hath poww to charm, ' , 
WSNriii UCtoldl, and, at length, attain re^ dig- So hallow’d and so gracionx is the time. 

^ Atbeniim prov^ for good fortime Tf a was heard to crow, sonfe dreadful 
was, ^ -flies." But, in other places, owls judgment was thought to be hanging oyer the 

wete utaradey eineus whto seen by men going wortd. But, as hens do not usually crojr, tihis 
idmt toy seitous humness. ^ns; when P^ dread was not uften begptten. ' ; - 

rhUa, kiiw 'Of was Ignomiaiously slain "We have «dao a mo^n saw on the suhied)* 

at Argyis by'BU-^give itoiBtoi who, seeing her. of a “wWsti^ woman and a crowing ;.hitoii’f 
sonto danger, torew down a tile which brought Divination^ by, help of a oot^ was effeotddUtt 
toe- king to toe gr oiato it, was sahl that his tlm followiag manner, for the purpose «f d% 
fatenoaibuen jmrttoail by to oud, which came covering some secret or fututo -svsnt; Tto 
and top^ ^ hts eptorto he held it twenty-four ietten of the alphabet ha^dbg heen 

in-h^ tomdl fitto-Wflo* wb«h were thonght to writtwi in the dust, mpou eato lettto'tirto laid 

be bwtte, And, ia ton quaint language ot fiol- - — — . -r 1 -. - .. ' .. vt -. . ,, :' — 

laud, the, translator of Pliny, “the onely bird * Chronicles of St. Uedard of SoisMus, p. 486. 
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! agnin of A 001^ over ^ahicii pro* 2 ije!aibpns» «g 4 to bie MtealjflUBeat he fotnv^ 

Tjone hKMBtitiWM bad beea uttered, vae 1 ^ hiB»dir in the eeoret of the of l»rde os 

loose «nio 0 | ^em; those letters off'tduoh it tW |bw<«TO«i)d him, and tMuiji(( ^nhrantage 
I pedkod tho 'Mrlef, being joined together, were /» his \rondeifttl endowment, he wsde himself 
' then bed«^hd to decdsre the word of whidi I peribct in the knowledge of futncilty. After 
! the; wjnm in search. Iho magiciau Jambliehua, oU death, temples wefe raised to hie msnioty. 
' deeHWpw to find out who should succeed Yalens The story of the Grand Visier in the Speotator 
in IdiHniperial purple, made use of this divina- will occur to er&cj one ; and a moM modern 
I tiou, but the cock only picked up four eraios, and trustworthy example may be met with 
namely, those which lay upon the (Greek) letters in the Quarterly Keview for 1817 , where the 
th. 0. a. d., so that it was uncertain whether writer states that be knew an indiridual who 
• Theodosius, Theodotus, l^ieodorus, or Theo- had passed much of his time in boyhood alone, 
' denies, was the person designed by the Fates, in lonely situations, and had ao^nim by eloee at< 
YfJeus, however, when informed of the matter, tentiou such a knowledge of bird-language, that 
was so enraged that he put several persons to from the song of the parents he knew whim the 
death, simply because their names began with nests were situated— whether they cantaiUed 
these letters. When, however, he proceeded to eggs— whether the brood was hatdiedr~aitd the 

msdm search after the magicians themselves, number of eggs or young Urds, before he saw 

I JatAbliebus thought it high time to put an end them. 

to his nH3e8ty*s hfe by a draught of poison, and There was also a third mode of dmnation, 
I he was succeeded by Theodosias in the empire derived from the feeding of chickens, whose 

of the Fast. eagerness or indilTerence in eating the food 

' Some pretenders went *60 far as to take thrown to them was looked upon as lucky or 
emdH for comprehending the language of birds, unlucky. Contempt of their intimations was 
■ and thus to rely on something more than tlie supposed to occasion signal misfortunes ; aa in 
omens derived from their appearance and mere the case of P. Claudios in the first Ponio war, 
voices. Apellonius of Tyoua, in Cappadocia, who. when the person who had (haige of the 
was one 01 these, a Pythagorean who carried chickens told him that tltej would not eat, 
out his master's precepts with great strictness, which was esteemed a bod omen, ordered them 
and was raised by bis disciples to the position of a to bo thrown into the sea, saying ineyerently, 
demigod. He boasted to the oompanionof his tra- “ 1 hen, let them drink.” Bni it could ned be ex- 
I vels, Damis, that he was skilled in all languages, peek’d that such heathemsm should ptm Unpa- 

i though he had never learned them, and under- nished, and P. Claudius, soon after engaging the 

j Btooa the languages of beasts and birds, it is enemy, was defeated with the loss of lus fbet. 

reported of him by his biograplier, Philostratus, In the very nature of tbisn, however, the 
that as he was sitting in a parlour with his high claims of the augurs ana arusptoes oould 
friends, there came a sparrow and chatted to a not be maintained for ever. In the palmy days 
flock of birds that were before tlie window, of augury, mi augur once elected was’an augur 
Apollmiiiis, who heard the noise, said tliat the for life. Of whatever crime he was gad^ he 

S ow was inviting them to a feast at a certain could not bo deprived of bis office, beosaso, says 
where a mule, laden with corn, had let his Plutarch, he was entrusted with the seei^ of 
m fall. The company, desirous to know the empire. The art seems first to have beeai 
J if this were true or not, immediately went contrived, and afterwards cultivated, to increase 
to the spot, and found it was as he had the influence of the leading men over the malti- 
told them. Another pretender to this art was tude. But some, like Cato, were so prafanexas 
ifi^oeritus, the laughing philosopher, who com- to sny they were surprised that the arus^oes 
> bined considerable ability with not a little did not laugh when they saw one another, iJieir 
I knavoty. He had the impudence to assert tliat art was so ridioulous ; while, on the other himd, 
henot only possessed the secret of bird language, the auciont writings tecai with wonderful ia- 
but could also impart it to others, which he stances of the trntli of their predictions, Such 
professed to do by telling them the names of instances may be met with in la^, SaUnst, 
certain birds a mixture 01 whose blood would Tacitus, Suetonius, Diodorus, and UMar. In 
produce a serpent, which, if eaten, would give the fifty-fourth year of his age Cfioero was ap- 
riiem this wonderful knowledge without any fur- pointed an augur, but by his time the offioe hod 
ther trouble ; for wliich story the credulous old lost its religious character altogether, thoua^ it 
Pfiny is answerable. Melampus of Pylos also was still regarded as one of the highest political 
kid ubdm to a similar gift, which he zeoeived dignities, end was greatly oovatedf for the power 
miraoulaiHly in the following manner. His it conferred. 

servant, harh^ killed two luge serpents, which v In our own day wo have not wholly escaped 
had made 'their noits at the bottom of an oak, out of the power of the birds, and aHhongh my 

he raised a file and burned them upon it, taking oercise their dominion now only«v«r the via- 

care* at the same time of their young, which he educated and the superstitious, stfll 'thaee are 

fedwithwUk. The gmteful reptiles, instnd.0f persons who are as submissive to them 'as the 

■ aoUng like the adder in the fable, fiudiog him Romans were. They are <flu«dy, .howmmr, the 

aslfwp eosM time after, crept up to him as he nakoky birds which exeroise aafluenoa oofH^ 

^ sli^t open the grass near •the oak, andgiidbg days. Bishop jSalh descdhiiig iha oiipOniia* 
around him, settly iidnd hjs ears. This awoke { tious man, says, “Ha bittoum flyouet gk head 





mmj). 




toldQ^ fiipldo li^m going abroad^ have to put suty or a^venly more on to j^ if 
etenii 5 poi|iij»|«>i!^ imd tbe words of yoU' follows the livers/" ‘"What’s the cole 

iWW»^’ “Is®. b^Qwf” *‘A )ms<!s Jtt 

, ■ ' '0»^ Bottow, grodgefi a man a pot of tea.” “Any 'water tm 

. , ■ Uw, nUrtli, , tie plain P’ “ Well, there, (Oaglit to be enoag^i 

,;’ a wtddiqgi to camp on, in the dug hole, at the lake.” 

I’oWt, death, “ITiere was a chap, up the mer, as told me 

im appSed.to the n>my, inoffenske magpie. that a dray come up here, atraight across from 
.Eespect, end evea voi'ship, paid to turds, arc thedry lake, a month ago.. Comd a man follow 
'SWfe'peeaUai^ indeed, to any age, or to any race, the track ?” ” Jim and nm see the tracks plain 
Said' E^uwtt. the Syrian, as we read in the Latin, enough, a long way out. when we waaalter that 
’rersioa, “Uht avei^ ibi ai^li”— where birds arc, beast to till, o’ Wednesday ; bnt . you’d better 
' there augdls.are. Before the Flood, birds were not let the cove see you n.going. uwt.wj^ : ho 
diawed as dean and unclean. In the days of kicked up row enough about the drr^ ooffidagt 
die Adt, tto omens of the raven and the dove said they uTinlcd to make a road across thexua. 


were watdied and interpreted. The famished 
m^ah.was sustained by tlie ministry of birds. 
Sarticular birds have been in many countries the 
oli^is of special worabip, on account of.aome 
property or quality whidi has rendered them dt 
symbols of divine attributes. Thus the ibis was 
worshipped in Egypi^ as we learn from many 
writors, and the reason given by a great number 


and we’d be havin’ a hook of caterpiUars (dipep) 
comm’ over next. If you’re game to taclde the 

t ildn, Jim here is goin’ after the horses at day* 
ight, and he’ll put you on the deay-track.” ' 

Daylight comes: a bright red dawn. The 
traveller is conveyed by Jim the atodbuan 
tliroi^h the low polygonum scrub that okuts 
the river, and is shown the famt marks of a pair 


is that of Herodotus, naiuelj, that it fed upon of wheels. These he is to follow for twenty 
wii^d serpents which came out of Arabia in the miles or so, when he will come to a beaten tnmk, 
epiing, tho)^ there are many and interesting near which he fnlly expects to find a littlS water, 
reaatms against the p<»scssion of such an attn- He lias a bit of “ ration” with him, and thmks 
bate Iw this ancient oird. Storks are respected he will camp at the dug hole that night, and go 
in Holland and Germany, and accommodation on to the B. next day. On that nver, sheep 
far itbem is provided upon the tops of houses, station huts are plentiful, and he need nuke no 


bute Iw this ancient oird. Storks are respected he will camp at the dug hole that night, and go 
in Holland and Germany, and accommodation on to the B. next day. On that nver, sheep 
far itb^ is provided upon the tops of houses, station huts are plentiful, and he need nuke no 
to wdikdi they are supposed to bring good luck, more loug marches. He has his covered tin 
Marabcmt cranes aiw protected in India, and In pot, or ” billy,” in his hand ; tliis holds aeoi^pfa 
large bronze vases of food are placed of quarts of river water; but it is old s^ 
imon the roofs of eertain ancient mosqoes for baticred, and leaks a Utile. The great grey 


wnse of tbe. birds. The Pondiehorry vulture plain is spread before him ; the FataMorgatmis 
as vebezsted in the East as the type of Yishnoo ; orilliant this morning, as it often is in vmrj h<^ 
s;Dd.»apefiie8 of cuckoo, the Cucolus honoratus weather; and he sees the reversed inures of 
of UdmuBOB, is so called from the honours it far distant sand-hills, pine ridges, mid river 
Keoeives. In China, also, various bii-ds are still timber, refracted above the .horizon, anddicker- 
smpfay^ te distuiguish the different grades of ing in the heat, radiated from the' hot earth, 
mandaims, who are o>bliged by law to have their Then, up rises the great fiery son, the heat in> 
partieukr bird embroidered on their breast. creases suddenly, tlm fantastie figures foiifa away. 

The birds, tbm^efote, have no cause for com- the horizon seems to coatnmt, and. lies bdime 
'pbdat. Their, reign has lasted lon^ than the him as round and unbroken as that of the aea. 
t«rm ofany human dynasty, and if they have not There is plenty of life here, near the met. 


ia these days swdi absolute and widely-extended Great fliglits of cockatoos have posted their 
as they possessed two or three thousand yellow-crested sentries, and are busy digging 
years dgo, tnej only share the fate of all power far their breakfasts. Liglit cloods (ff white 


ej only share the fate of all power far their breakfasts. Liglit cloods (ff 

j .1.1 * - X* 1 j. a.1.^ . 


Mdffemaien m Uku woeld under the moon; 


BHlHHiEMAN ON THE PLAINS. 


>A:ietiad»UHcax, pr foot traveller who carries 
bis bundle of Idankcts on his back, arrives 
in jtbe.epini^ ^at a eattfa station on the M. 


dust rise far and near, where tbe 'Cattlc^ which 
are all in on the river now, ate. congfOgst^ 
on their camps ; tli^ havtfbcen fed[iug.aigut^ 
the last throe honrs, and wtU lie all day,, is 
sleepy groups, upon the hot sandthiUs, until in 
the late ofiepoon the elders among them deride 
tiiat it is time to march, in hn^ strings, to rdbe 
oeouslomed watering-place. A ddann tstUBt 


mner, inr Awtraba. Seerived by a ohoras from black crows fly da bmore the traveler, moelmig 
tbev.pdi^ he -asks !ibr. .,ths Yoore,” by wbicb him with thrir fieadish crmikBqit, sad wisbinfr.iii 
bs 'sririri the nu^er,. gqas‘t6 bnn,. and puts the their hearts ^at evil may befal him, - tP'lldiiB 
ri*ri(i(*^fp®d “ please, sir, do you want cad that they may puk Ws bones- Thjw JHiiwr 

ax^ hnSas.f” Be ».«t!iit up. to the' men’s hot, that a man’s slria m tynner';thaa a-btilloi^ 

' ths uigti^ There, after and .that, on sacb tender mesA 

edit in ♦.Jam*’ witbd^ stockmen, ■would have a fair chance agriost tba dBil dog's 
as wsy, :.amou , their pipps outside the but. teeth. .l&wsmiSly, a Jumganso adi hrita-osd di' a 


srs TJSAit ieai0Me«t>y 1 

sali-inulit it « iMipe, vi& 

ssii^sag Stue oroaed de* 

muiiljr ovir tvoMtt Hie bnndleman’e dog 

pnniiei te tekd hj his muter, and 

eemes''bisK to heel ; he «Ul hare fat eooagh tb 
go hutttiog valiabys. 

It Ik movidy* though oiuj an faonr after sun* 
rise, very hot ; there is the ooppery glare about 
the »oHa««'e8t portion of the sky which always 
aocompknies a not wind ; there is a dull smoky 
look shCHit the horizon that portends a " regular 
scxircbe^}** and though lie is as yet only about 
four miles from the fringe of tall trees that 
skirts the river, they uready begin to look 
cloudy and indistinct. The dray track is almost 
obliterated, and the walking among the I'ow 
salt-'lnudies and cottDn*bashes is very bad. Hie 
'bundleman begins to think be would have been 
wiser to have followed round the rivers, where 
be would have had a beaten track, shade and 
water» than to &ce the plain, for the sake of a 
short oot. However, he is a good walker, and 
does norit care for the heat ; fie marches on, with 
his bundle on his back, and his billy” in his 
hand: He has done some tu elvc or tliirleen 
miles, the sun is almost perpendicularly over 
his head, and he is out of sight of the river 
timber— 'fairly out to sea, as it were. He 
throws down the roll of blankets, sits on them, 
opens the “billy,” and finds that a good deal 
of the precious water has leaked ; he drinks 
a little } it is very pecious, but he purs a 
few drops into the Ud of the pot for his dog, 
who, poor fellow, is suffering already, and looks 
strangely dusty, on&ious, and dispirited. That 
dog’s ancestors came from breezy Scotch moun- 
tains, and he would be far more at home seek- 
ing sheep buried in a snowdrift, than plodding 
across the scorching plain. The travellm: stops 
the leak with a bit of clay, shonlders his bundle, 
and trudges on. The plain seems endless ; no 
sound of living thing bretks the deadly stillness ; 
the very flics that so tormented him near the 
river, have disappeared ; there is nothing moving 
save unearthly-looking columns of red dust, 
towming Jagh in the not air, rused from some 
distant saisa'hill by the whirlwinds. On he 
plods, hour after nour, looking anxiously for 
the fi^ sriieei marks that guide him. The 
hot wind burns his mres and dries his lips, and 
he moistetta his parched month now and then 
with a flsw drops of the precious water. He is 
uns^Uh enon^, to^, to spare his dog a little. 
The water does not refresh him much, for it is 
very warm and mawkish, and tbo rim of the tin 
pot tdmost Scorches his lips. At last he sees a 
dark dond snspended over the horizon, 

quivunug la Ike glare of reflected heat. He 
knows ’UMt idoud to be the low timber that 
skirts tkedry bed of the twenty-mile lake; he 
exskglni to ftM water in a pit dug on its edge. 

1 XmM^ tbs Isst of bis store, he walks on 

1 motfi ipoHkly; knowing that on such a day the 

1 ireH wimiid not be vimhle mme than a oouple 
i of aailes,- he bskiiis to diave pLeasant thouglita of 
1 |i”p^rfvtea,”aplpe,a»d«8lem intheshade 
m of u lUg' Ha burries on, ^ afterndon sun is 

shiiftnff'in his lace, be ‘Msiwe b btlKlew'tr&ck | 
akiodi without seetag tk )B(«b^&‘ibot%ht I 
may tcS» withk him as td iisi of , 

the bole being fliy, and ]i«al>biq» bis hsmt may 
stand stfl} a moment, but lA'm od^<tbbik it. , 
lEverythhoTg seems strangely still ; wby hre there | 
no birds aWt the water f Not tbd twittering , 
of a wrmi, not the orosk of a oTOW, to farealc 
the silence. He hoiices, witk S qtialm of fear, { 
that there is no footmark of liviim thing in the 
dust of the oattle-paths that lead^to tke watot- , 
hole. ' 

Who can tell what passes throngfa the miltd 
of the lost sailor, as he goes ovnbobtd, in 'a 
gale off the Horn ? Who can realise Wbift that 
seaman feels, as the great ship ieavqs bnti, fttr 
behind, upon the pitiless waves, among wbieti. 
he knows too well, no boat ean live to save bim r 
And this shepherd, as he looks into '^e 
and sees grim death staring bim in the bee, 
from the dry mud at ihe bottom of the htiib? 
He has heard his mates talk of dead men's 
bones found on that plain, and he knows what 
his end is to be. Poor felbw! He is very 
thirsty now, his tongue is ewelliim in hm 
mouth, he feels giddy and sick, and IbrowS 
away his pack. He w stagger on a feW miles 
more, hardly knowing whither he is going, lured 
on perhaps by the treacherous mirage, which 
will mock his eyes with phantom sheets of deat 
water, reflecting the trees around them, and 
rippling in the wind, only a few hundred yards 
ahead. He will wander on at random, throw- 
ing off his elotlies ; as ho becomes Weaker, per- 
haps he will feel his knife, and think of b!S' 
dog ; but the dog has lain down to die under 
a bush, and tliat last borribjle resource is gbne. 
Then, a gleam of hope ! Two dark forms looiU'- 
ing large against ihe ted smoky mist in Which 
the sun is setting, come up rapidly until within 
half a mile of him. Are they horsemen F They 
stop. Bo they sec him ? Yes, they have seou 
him, and they fly before the hot wind; to 
knows th^ are emu going to water, ahd that 
their long legs will cany them to tile ceol 
river in two hours or so. Many months after, 
some wandering stockman may see some bourn 
lying on the plain, and may Curse the wM 
dogs for killing emves ; he will never notiee 
ihe round white skull under a saltfbUib a few 
yards off. 

llcmains of lost travellers are often found on 
these plains. Baring a residenoeof twelve years 
on them, the writer has had personal etperi* 
enee of seven instances, but the rriicz Can 
seldom be identified. Cflothes and bbui^ts are’ 
soon tom to shreds by wild dogs, and bones ' 
are picked clean by tiiem, aided by the prows' 
and ants. Sometimes, however, Nmabz are re- 
eogntsed. A friend, hr the year 1858, riding 
through a strip af “ mallee” serab, nut mfrem 
the Edward River, piotod up a dud), biMohed 
by the sun and rain of maty detstan. 'Ttoro 
were no other bones near it, and to nattbid tto 
skull home, where, for years, 'With '‘memeicto 
mori” inscribed upon it, It deomadedlto matitoi- 
piece of a bbeheloifB baU. Many were ^ 
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<3oct«i JNiHr} S«otch,.wl^ as rogards piefj 

and Q^Midmy of i)i« taost severe kind, are tbe 
•idi* of tW earth and the chosen of the land, dis- 
regard eltogcthef. lliere is no doubt a vant 
oT dfaWas io this particaliff day being the 
sttprene oc^siou for cecreation and amuse* 
tnent; but the people are not responsible for 
tlie arrangement. The religious observances of 
the day clash wit^ their opportunity of enjoy- 
w«nt. Eegulttily evew year the people are 
asked to attend diureh and chapel urhen they 
have a pressing invitation to dine at the Crystal 
Ealace. Is there no way of aocommodaiiiig 
matters? 

In CaiboUo countries the Church is not so iu> 
exorable and unreasonable. A abort attractive 
service is held early in the monung, and the 
^urches arc filled because'aticndanoe does noi 
iatsrfore vtith the harmless enjoyments to fuUow. 
But here a tedious service, bcginiung at eleven 
and not ending till one, consumes the golden 
hours of the opening day of summer. The trains 
are all gone out, the sun has begun to decline 
in the heavens, and the best part of the day is 
gone-v>the day which will not come again for 
twelve l(»g months. Would the foundations of 
the Church and of the celestial faith which was 
first divinely taught out m the fields, by hedge- 
rows, on moiintaiis.Bide8, in gardens, in the 
homely rooms of roadside inns, be shaken and 
for ever disturbed, if the commemorative ser- 
vice were to begin on Good Friday morning at 
eigUt okfiock. to involve few or no repetitions, 
aadtolMtb^ anhoUT? Is it as dangerous to 
make this reguest as for am unsophisticated 
Gaffre to ask innocent questions about Noah’s 
ark? 

The burden of the popular song already men- 
tionsd am the first sound 1 facaid on Good 
J^iday morning. It was trolled forth by a 
gay-heavtod youth in the street, whose spirits 
went ekvatod by anticipations of a very jolly 
day. JBb was doing the slapping and the 
faan^g aHenuktely with his feet on the pave- 
ment, and with a uiort stick on the railii^s, as 
bn passed along. 1 vUl confess that it was the 
joyousness of that youth, aided by the en- 
emimgiag smiles of the son, and a praiseworthy 
afiort which a eertain lilac-tree bad made during 
the sight to appqor in the morning in summer 
costusm, which melted me to the resolve to put 


Eat, aleKthmr bag (coataining a short pipe and 
a flame), and a steut ^k, wcvc my special 
ccpdpmcxtt fiar the exMoition. 1 fredy deelare, 
wlum 1 dkasd the gate bdrind me and stepped 
into iheistreet^ I few ««ty aaoh tempted to sing 
bang, aat heat tbeacoompuiiment, at my 
yc^uLexcwfdar had do«e. l^e eensidttOB of 
gomg oat on ja fine day witfaoni mtcumbetaoeiior 
w^adimenjktt hf any kind, asddiido or 


ia^veoy ds%htfal-*eelfia)^hiut; jfieaauit. 
Yco^set ydwaatf lor the iinm afilrc^ 
fimlall tlwavmsot Kfe. <'#,yoik,htv^afM»pe 
vddeh you are aoesritewed to m ichre, that 
ittcdavenieot ccmvdniflMe is not nmwi glad to be 
rid of you fbr the day than yon ape to he sid of 
him* The wideoawake donned for the oemu^n 
you fbel to be a cap of liberty' that 

wide-awake on, you are eo^ to a Ih^timas 
and freedom of eonduot whiph the oigBified 
chimney-pot wholly fotbida. f on are nw par- 
ticular afaont soiling yourself $ yon Ore ready to 
vault over stiles instead of j^teelly walsing 
through gates; you dim’t ndod lestingyoonelf 
on the fiat of your back ; you we hoi above 
drinking boer out of apewter not>-'ia fact, rather 
prefer it out of Uiat particular measora ; and a 
tumble into a ditch is regarded rather as a wc^ 
come opportunity fur the dnplay of aUdeiic 
vigour than as an accident damaging bo 
dignity. 

Proceeding through the streets to my railway 
^which goes every w here), aud seeing the serrani- 
maids, dressed iii all their best, emergiag from 
the fiont doors, and tripping gdUy upon tlie 
pavement, I have a thought <n cage doors open- 
ing, and. long imiirisoned birds finiteriBg ottt 
into the free air. They hop tdong quietly and 
warily at first, as if they were afiaid lest some 
one might run out and carry them back ie <Map> 
tivity. But when they come to the first tam- 
ing, they are round tbs comer and away like-*- 
like biros ! Poor things 1 what care Hmj have 
taken to plume themselves, and smoothe •oat 
their feathers, in order to appear to the beat 
advantage iu the eyes of that young man, who 
is invanably a lout 1 have muen sympaUiy 
with Molly the cook-maid doWn-staiis witb hex 
frying-pan, aud think her life of service xatbwa 
hard one, but she has not much to hope for in 
that young' man. When she leaves setvioe tC 
throw herself into the arms of tliat dreadful 
person, 1 fear she too (^leu les^ from the bf- 
ing-pon into the fire ! 

At the station of my nulwaiy whiifii eom 
everywhere, 1 find the cacoped birds assemmod 
in a great flock. They are chiefiy of the lesd- 
nine gender, and few of them have been happy 
in hitting tho omnrenient dimenwons tar a ^ 
criuoline, as appears by the tendoB^ of these 
articles of attire to emulota the mstive 
tien of Old Joe for kiekiug up b^itad badi 
before. I notice that on the <mwu plcitfmm 
convenimit for the trains wfaich mn tawuwlft 
Eiehmoud and Kew, aud, by somU arntydBoui 
iuuotion arrangement, the Crystal Bdaea, tiitas 
18 a much loeger flock of birds than fin the up 
platform, convenkmt for the tarinS wkidi cm 
towards those once popular BauMr jeeafEta, 
Hi;idtb«ty, Haida^-wtmc, and Ihfimg Xmeat, 

I am bound for AKduMiy<«d(fr, mmg besard 
that that was the fovaorita tescut m 0dod 
Friday, and that the waosUbig dlbsta wstaue 
time-hottonred an obaOtvanee wf’tbe day m 
the eai^ ef hot-eroas bma. fnl|iet,Xbad 
been given to understand thal,)astlus btaMi w«ta 
tas spams’* of the fostival,^«rzosi)iag«c»> 




i^^smaU-pox; (xiotmedl 
ia inanidOi^ takeaiilBe^, ; 

it ii^re t]li6 xcsoli 

of in^llmbot. vM^atKXBi; (»f ;ii^ n^pe&ra^ of 

\rl^ fillia V of ,m iDtffir- 

ruj>tiiBiii';ift Hi? 0d>iiir^ of tw d<>i^pment=iof the 

Ikumise f»t t |0 >ea«if fflitwg^we yeaw of 
the opeMia^m, that mnob 
IMS ^i^.hy ait' aocouat of. the ap-. 
pwtyA/M of Su Miiiphbted haae of Taccine in a 
' had prenously btieh saccessfnlly 
vahohMt^ .«hd whose, arms bore unmistakable 
uwki eow.pQx had, what is popularly 

0MN|[,ta^ifk.'' .This lease was piled by a welh 
knbMt IfiMieh Itbysic^, Monsieur Bayer, in 
:a|'':hbag a most ektraordinaiy and unpre- 
cp,di^Stea instanoc of a acobnd development of 
cdiSf^il^ r it heing supposed that f lie reappear* 
ane&ic^f that malady, after euccessfuiTaccination, 
WBS' Ss imj^siblc as the bretddns out of small* 
pof' under similar conditions. The case, bow* 
eviert befiiig then an i^lated one, the excitement 
caased by its appearance seems to have died 
amy, ana people retamed to their former con* 
^me years later, however, new facts 
aibse to dispel ibis assnranoe of security, for, 
in l3la%oitv, several instances appeared, nearly at j 
the same time, of small-pox in persons duly ‘ 


The. .experiment of re-vaccination was then, | 
for iiie ^t time, attempted, and as in many j 
instfinces it produced a return of cow-pox; 
the ^^ueation raised by M. Bayer was solved; . 
and Jit .was supposed uiat the ‘repetition of the 
oppiutiun at certoitt intervals, or whenever the 
mtwy ippMred in the form of an epidemic, 
woiiw prove .an effectual security. If the 
obw-^ W«r0 duly re-developed, the partisans 
of tpe system argued, there was complete 
hiudi^po to any attacks of small-pox; if the 
fomur Thiled to appear, it proved that tlic 
syidmh .was proof against the invasion of the 
latter.' ' , 

But, further experience demonstrated that 
thif id^ was'also.a fallacy. In Paris and else- 
wh^iisv during the last ten or twelve yeai's, fre* 
qu^ instances have occurred of p^sons who, 
haring been re-vaccinated several times witliout 
success (yascinatitm having proved effectual 
iu. their ,^il<}hood), were suppo^d not to ho 
iu^ l(i <si^i^.l-b0X« but who were yet seised 
w|^;.tbd !^aMy> end that sometimes in its 
w'f^ foJifli. ^^l^lorfiova, the question, long held 
id ws to the possibility of the eom- 

..Ai^tesM through vaccination, was 
oii|^.«rcw^ oipxaia facts tending 

to ;bium a' theoiy having been 


, pr, de Psnd,' director .df;,^Mo<npeU<Hii at Paris, . 
itt.hfs last Mutual .xoport to the Ministec of the 
loterh^, r hwtisnoes where dan- 

'***»^ uawiiM had b^ ^iibmagiimicated from 
:to those .h«rh hsal%, and 
fye^ tafiat j^d in fins^aud. 
two yeaiU} during Whieu period 
' places proved severe, 


ncrysOahudion,^ on adults espeeuinj, .ItM. hhMi 
someUmes attended wijfh very serious 
quenoe^ leading to the inference that the 
was of an inji^ioas nature. ... '.’v 

All tlmse cfioumstanceS frdten into con^derii^ ' 
tion, one .b on duiMi tf heesufte etdde&t— uanmiy^ 
that an atteaipt 'ihttsV be htade to return to tub 
original sonree. The eoinplete ^aey of the 
natural vaceme, npt only ; when taken direct 
from tlie cow, but even for A Certain tinm after 
its transmission through tbehnnmu subject, had 
betm proved by undoubted evidence: the impos- 
sibility of its being mistaken f^wny other affec- 
tion, and its perfect freedom from thU-^tadgenof . 
introducing contMaination into healthy biqdd, 
had been equally clearly dem<tostraira ); and, 
though some still obstinately adhm«d to' the 
belief that vaccination lost nothing of its effi- 
cacy by the usual method, and ^ras frra from 
the evils it was accused of producing," men ^ 
infeiligcnco and enerCT resolved to recommenito 
the experiments of Jenher, pmuaded of the 
necessity of re-establishing tlie parity of the 
virus, and doubtii^ notliiug.of producing similar 
results by similar means. 

A Neapolitan physician was Che first to carry 
into effect these conclusions. Dr. Hegri esta- 
blished, uisr Naples, a collection of faeffers, to 
which he commnnicated at different periods the 
cow-pox from a cow sent over by the Queen 
from England in 18S7. Prom thense he vacci- 
nated and >re-vacciuatcd many thousands of 
persons with the most satisfactory r^uilts, uul 
medical men and savans visited the institution 
to study the system and report on its efibets., 
Eranoe soon followed the example. 

Dr. Lanoix, baling, on the spot, obtained all 
the necessary information, took back to Eranee 
a cow affected with cow-pox, and brought to- 
gether at Bel-Air a number of heifers im the 
same plan as that of Dr. NegrL He commenced 
operations by re-vaccinating all the pupils of 
the school of the Prince imperial at Vanves, 
and, in the majority of instances, the vaccum- 
iiott took perfectly, showing how ineffectoM the 
first operation, performed oy the! old system, 
imd been. 




studying the question under M. Laimix, an 
obtaining from him sufficient vuus to perform 
a large number of operations — attended in most 
cases with the same results as those witnessed 
in Italy and Erance — appealed to the com- 
munal administration for a vote of , funds to 
seton foot a public establisiimmif to. carry oiii 
a system so important to the puldic. health. 
The application was attended with success, and 




what is called anEtablhuement YacoinoG^.A* 
BmsselB. , 

Surely EngUnd, where the discovery was 
made, and .which snpplied the. means <ff ie-C8jffi>- 
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ism tern mvm. 
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' '* GOING pm BGSttNESS. 
t ixsxxtsTMm, mxxBxm&t. 

' is it possible for me to cototnence 


j& London, «lt«r the faolnre of some sohemes by 
whioii I bad hoped to better my condition in 
hfis, “And 1 am not only without money, but 
also without credit,** I ooiitinaed, “for who 
would give credit in the way of business to a 
nutb who is utteriy unknown in the City !** 
'•My dear sir,*’ was the reply, “you are far 
tsothtiid; at the presmt day, if a man has 
knowledge and energy of character, he does not 


xhquire either capital or credit to commence 
trade with, and to get on in the mercantile 
world. I Imow a Greek gentleman who is about 
to start « firm in London, aud who wants 
an Englishman well nequainted with business 
to enter into partnership with him. 1 will give 
you a letter bf introduction to him, Ad 1 hope 
you may be able to arrange matters to your 
satu&ction.'* 

Armed wih a note from my friend, I called 
imon Mr. Velardi, the Greek genticihan who was 
mout to set up in business as a merchant, and 
^ who wanted an English partner. 1 foimd him 
'in the ofiBce of a fellow-conntryman, up three 

S tir of stairs, somewhere behlna Austin Friars. 

e read'the letter, and at once proceeded to 
talk over the matter wliich iiad brought me to 
see him. His intention was to start, simul- 
toneonsly, mercantile ofiSces in London, Smyrna, 
and Odessa, as one firm. In each of the latter 
towns he told me be had already a partner, and 
he BOW Wanted one for London; would 1 accept 
^ situation ? No mention was made of capital, 
bat he informed me that 1 should have a third 
of the net profits of the English firm. 

As it was a ease of this or nothing with me, 1 
dadly consented to join the new firm, the pre- 
hmmaty tenns being as follows : First, I was 
to tom him as partner for three years oertahi, 
tmd during that time I was to be allowed to 
dtuw '’on account** of my future share of the 
profits, whioh were to be declared every half 
year, the sum of twenty pounds a nioutli. 
Second, I was to mve up the whole of my 
time to the affairs of the firm, and more parti- 
mdarty was to keep the books and write all the 
Eeglieh letters of the house. Third, if re- 
tired, X Wqs to be ready to go abroad at a 
day’s aotiee, on the business of the firm, and 
to reside ui either Smyrna or Odessa for such 
tioie as the bead partner miglit direct. Fourth, 
aOd lastly, I was hot to accept any bill nor ! 
idgh any Ae4ue or draft, for the firm, without j 
ifjpedigt Imvo.m order. The latter clause in oar I 
agreement^-whioh was ^fled so as to be after- j 
wards duly dmwn out iu proper form by a so- 


Iieftlth^--appean^ somewhat vtnmge to me. But 
as I was only too glikt to get anythiag whatever 
to do, I did hot qodstioa details too olbscfiy. 

Mr. Velarui was a fait average, spo^samef 
the Greek mdrehaot as frnuid tSi ever m 
world. He waa about thirty yoaca of age, wute 
a short-out aodwery blade heard, dasam 
Was gentlemanly in bis manners— ^urieotfa* in 
(bet, to a degree, except when he WM getting 
the Worst of a bargain, when he wovid nwe 
rant like the lowest Houndsditch Sow. Besilto 
his Own language, he spoke English, EranjA, 
and Italian, wml; a little Bossiaa too, and 
had some knowledge oi Turkish. He had ammid 
as a clerk ina mcrobanfs office in Syta, and dw 
in Odessa. He had been in basuf^ Oh his 
own account for fire years, during whion time he 
bad suspended payment twice, but bad always 
managed to compound with hia creditora for tWo 
or three shillings in the pound. Of all kinds irf 
trade and business in every part of the world he 
bad a most thorough knowledge, but exceeded 
above everything in the theory and practice of 
foreign exchanges. With the help of a pendl 
and a scrap of paper, he would in thnee miauies 
— ^gabbling as fast as possible all the time to * 
himself in Greek — show how that, aooord- 
ing to the various exchanges of the dmy, he 
could, bv drawing on Amsterdam, sending the 
bill to be sold at Hambui'g, and there pur- 
chasing bills oil New York, which were tp be 
sent for sale to Madrid, and the prooeeds in- 
vested in paper on Brazil, turn two, three, 
four, or five per cent. In tnutisactkms of lids 
nature — which whre to me much the same as 
Greek Iambics would be to a Calcutta Hindoo— 
he often embarked, for he had correspondents 
in every part of the known worid ; and, what is 
more, he generally gained by sueh dealings, or, 
if he did not gain, ho hardly ever lost, 

The London firm which be estublbhed, Hr. 
Velardi called Velabdi, Watson, anj> Co.; 

1 being Watson ; Co. being a myth. At Bmynm 
the firm was Velardi and Co. ; at Odessa it 
went by tbe name of Velardi Brolbem. ’ But, 
so far as I could make out, the only honA ffiie 
partner in the three firms — or, at least, tiie onfy 
person who had any real power over the fattSueSs 
done by all these houses— was the Mr. Valardi 
with whom 1 was associated in London. 

Our capital was not latgei. Mr. Vekrdi had 
three hundred pounds in a London bank, and I 
had nothing. Yet, on tiicso veiy iimi^ means, 
wc did business to an amount which astonislied 
me, and often made me fear that the pane iru 
too good to last. When we first starteA 
Velardi used to get such bills as hfrtBts# upag 
his foreign houses endorsed by one of his nwre 
wealthy and better-known countrymen in 
don ; bnt the necessity for this propeedky seen 
wore off, and os be became better known, hk 
drafts were sold readily upon altiiottgh 
at first only to a moderate enuMUtt. 
amount, however, jxmn sot bii^, M E be- 
came known that ouT finae 
Odessa drew largely upmt ds, and tUb tlinw 
biilB Were always met at matofliy. 







.#ir'«iinq|pua'# jmeicm 
fiadt.ik vem t» Itiyi^aiiuniiits ires (;tee> 
rallf«s oae or' 

otw oC^QUi fians' it fw^rni»~4B 

finN>w '<1^!*. (»ri3Bi!p<H^^ Legluim, Hma* 
b^,''«r- -dwviien. Shot «omsp^i^t (ow* 
OiiivesiiiradBati iRoe thmjf ^oem firms) had 
otdei^ in's^oB «» be tecemd the hill, to fell 
in ^ WOK h&'Oim pnqierty and remit us 
ftepmeefia, dhatudBl? his eommissioa of fire per 
MBt (hx imgoti&tii^ mtd endorsing the bill. At 
ehm jMs took plase-^ 
thA' hppesmid. quite Intimate and 
tnehieeM^^ Krtnrs. Velsw, Watson, 
mi 0^ of Jl < oB(leB;drew upon Messrs. Yeiasdi 
aM Cb^of Sqijiaa, ht fiMOar of Messrs. CaraU 
and Hmihanp, for the siun of one thoa- 
«w^ {Knutd 9 ,,;^jid)le three months afterdate. 
ICesan, 0am and Co., after sending the first 
'«! the set (d hQb forvaid for acc^tanoe, en* 
dimed it, imd sold it on the !^mburg £a- 
dnmge..v. Aay^ one . not in the secret would 
Imre tbongfat that the house of Yclardi said Co., 
of.Londoaii, oared Carali i^d Co., of Hamburg, 
mone^y.iHid had remitted this draft in pa^raeut 
of the'deht. ' But the fact was, that the bill was 
an aBeommodbttkHi hill on a lat^ acale; for the 
proceeds b£ its sale were duly remitted to ns, 
and i^ nansed to pay off bills which either the 
Ebtyrnw or the Odessa house had drawn upon 
oor firm in Xiondon. 

Ihrawi^ bills is a rery easy ftfoeeeding; 
even selling ihm can Jbe accomphshed at times ; 
the i^ffieuity is to meet them. To great mbds 
imthii^ » unpossihie. .Before the bills drawn 
njK)& lOQe of out for^gn houses became due, that 
hotme dnew upon ns in the way in which we 
had drawn upon them^ and sent the bdi to be 
nhgotiated ml some other market^ the proceeds 
he^ duly remitted to' the firim; in order to ea> 
ah^ it to meet the bill or bills we had had 
dhfvm wpoa it. Thus between the three firms, 
wa^ tojjpgtber had a bonfi fide capital of tliree 
fauttdtod poundnkWe kept up a sce-saw of bill- 
dniwfog, wh^ OKcnamounted to thirty or forty 
thwnslmd pounds' aeStteired over most of tlie 
' cmihmenaiu. mnekets of Bnrope, and by no means 
xuimomi oven k Atserica, both North and 
finnih..'. 

.d^ep^t and loss upon these transactions 
tosn but as. a general rule we were the 
Tp n^Ve Sven a partial success in 
it was of oouise necessary to 
in Europe, and to profit 
liw mifs.|hfe| were lavouraUe to our operations. 
Xwgtijf &ris upon Odessa was 

'Iw that of Hamburg upmt 
^iBs to Fans to be 
^ Moreover, our 

etotot^andei^'k .evil^'iwmmercial capiud of 

’ to ' accept what- 
flnp* .»y|>aiw4B3gbt da^ upmi them, and we had 
aiXi^. chief exriiaacp of the world at our 
imhnfimid. 8ktimt, tnkmmv8r 

pkeei.bBle«^,'.e 9 ttid be 
Slitownbljllts^tidtod'to '' 

‘Sot « putoly.Snf^tb /bouse to oan^^on] 


ing ik bBls, tudess the said bills 

leprealeHb souMuhatoidB i»»anercial traiwityii lf^ ^ 
between tbs dnMto>r’4ad ^ drawee. , Tlnk, ^ 
Messrs. Sinito «id Cb^ of- Loudon, have sdd 
Messrs. Jones' Biothtos of 'Amsterdima so mai^ 
bides of gobd8,;it » quite Icgitiiiiato -that the 
krmer firm should draw on the. iattar fiv the 
amount against the goods. ' B is kso quito ao- 
cording to role thk when Mnwiis. 'Suikh'a dealt 
on their correspondent is aimepted, thc^ ihouhi 
sell or discount the same, which at matonl^ wBl 
be paid by Messrs. Jones. Butit wss:^qt nn^ 
the Greeks — or ndher what is cidlad tho JioVi^ 
trade — took to trafficking in bills which had takBy 
nothing whatever belund them in the W8y> ol 
money or capital, that a tegular and large profit 
began to be made out of tms kind of paper.- 

But, to do them justice, the Gref^ atoliw 
only people in the world that could carry on 
that extraordinary trade, because they form the 
oniy nation the mdives of which have implicit oon- 
tidcnce in one another. Whatever a Greek may 
be to the foreigner, be is alwi^s ti^ to Ms 
countrymen. He haggles over bargains, gesti- 
cnlates wddij, and shouts himself frantic, if be 
thinks that he is likely to be overreached by so 
much as half a farthing in the bundred noimds; 
and in any transaction about goods^ merchandise, 
or money, he will try to .wriggle oat of his ba|^ 
giun if he is likely to be a lo^r by it. 
with all this he is true to bis signature, know- 
ing that, whatever he might gain by dishonoariiig 
it, he will in the end lose very much more than 
he gains* Thus, when Greek merchsmt A of 
Marseilles, writes to Greek merchant B of 
liondon, and informs the latter that he ^ 
drawn upon him at three months’ date for five 
hundred pounds, but will cover the knft — that 
is, remit the means wherewith to pay it— hefore 
it falls due, B accepts the MU at once, foMkig 
quite oertaiu that A will keep his word. 

The business which our firm did, wto4i6t 
confined exclusively to that of acoqstij^ond 
drawing bills. We boi^t large quauaties oi 
Manchkter goods, sliippmg eome on our oWn 
account to various ports m tbo Levant, and 
sending out others, on oommission to diffiesaafi 
firms abroad, that had given us orders to pro- 
cure them. In Manchester there me a 
number of Greek firms, whose sole buskessih; is 
to purcliase goods for houses iu London and 
i^where, ana it was to one or other of tboto 
houses that we always gave our order to^Wy 
in the Manchester markets. Starange' to aa% 
abbough foreigners in tMs country, the Gree^ 
in Munchestsfr. p^dhase goods . very mutn . 
cheaper than the Elfish firms can. Moceove^ 
as they do lU^ Mway siimist-uponiNishpaym^^' 
but carry on among themsolves a aystom. 
counting, and wBlaiwuysncoept bi^ drawmiqpito 
any forer^ firm,, k is niuoii etoicr for'i baitto 
with Uaated m^s to do busindto 
than «ito tbe. hoosemlhat are 
I If the Gamci^ tlmva|. 'pi^ptot and , 





Wsi YJtm ftOuin). 


[Coiiductedb;f 


^ nmt fma, « 

tb«Sf trnm $om% ^ laci quattte of a «est«rr, 
moto bofing, adliftg, and afezram 

d tile atfpranporUmt trade ia Jaglaad irill be 
ia <lMiir>||inids. Ja k>is, all tbroughoat the 
porti Ibe Levwatx-at Sinjrnia, SaloQ{oft» j 
Bcjrout. and Con8tantiQOple-4be j 


JLfter oar ||qlBer*hio Itad, bektod sooitt ala 
aM^ba, ore treat oreif tbe boojjca aad 


to bare one-third. iPtointhuiiof^tiMh 


I ilTt mTiI ^ 1 n ITj 
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UMil^ make a living. 

idy duties as jonior ^vhter in the firm of 
Ttdarai, Watson, and Oo., tirere not very severe. 

eleven o’clock every morning— seldom earlier 
•>F>{ liras at the offioe. If 1 happened to be the 
first to arrive, 1 opened and read all such letters 
as trere not in Greek : a langm^e which I do not 
onderstand. This done, 1 proceeded to look over 
the bOl-book, and see what drafts fell dne on the 
next few days following, and whether there were 
ftmdt snffictent at oor banker’s to meet them. I 
then had half an hour’s consultation with Mr. 
’Vebffdi, who by this time had read all the news 
and noUees of exchange t uroughout Europe, and 
was well poated up on the subject. We then 
determined wliat bills were to be drawn and sent 
abroad, for sale, and what were to be disposed 
of is London. The next two or thirc hours were 
always spent at “the Baltic/’ which is the stock 
exchange of all the Levant trade in London. 
Here we not only saw our fiiends, but also 
transacted a great deal of our business, sellins; 
bills, freighting ships we had chartered, eifcct- 
iqg insurances on goods, and what not At three 
or four o’clock we returned to the office, where 
X wrote the English and French, and Mr. Ye- 
lardi Greek, letters : the latter always the most 
ntimeroas. By six o’clock in the afternoon we 
were generally free and on our way home, though 
ooij^aioiuilly 1 have been kept until nine, ten, and 
elevim o’elodc at night. For with Mr. Yelardi 
nothing was evw allowed to stand in the way of 
business when bnsincss had to be done. 

Onr bnsiness establishment was not an ex- 
penedve one. Besides my partner and myself 
there was only one clerk, a young English lad, 
who copied letters, ran messages, went to the; 
post, and had the ofiSceto himself all the after- 
noon when we were at “the Baltic.’’ This 
yoatb had no more idea than the dead what oar | 
fizm was worth, or what was the amount of 
otir liabilities or assets. The Greeks never 
allow ms;^ people to see below the surface of I 
thcar affiurs, and that is one reason why they 
succeed so well in general with their bnunoss. 
In Onr firm, no one except my partner and 
myss^ knew what was rcmly going on eithoi 
Wilb mwr borne or onr foreign houses. Not, 
indeed that I knew much mysdf what was doing 
innxiwMgnB, for the subject was to me so hope- 
lessil^ intricate that 1 never attempted to master 
H. Of etrainm 1 was aware what bills we bad to 
mmct^aitd wbntnmounts we had to receive $ but 
ssto’b^ag abb to work out the complicated 
qm&m of bails being bought in one place, 
lAmt bp wnoibCr, there sold, and the proceeds 
smdi to a ihiro place, ihi^Yas ont of the gnes- 


Ibad drawn “on aeocRmt” of n^pnafits. 
there nmaified a very nice little enm % tee to 
po^t, and I had every reason to be aatiefbtd 
with the results of the business. 

But not so my partner, Mr. Yabwdl This 
gentleman did not seem to think tbntwi^a 
paid-up capital of three hundred pontnds^ a 
profit of more than nine hundred and ombty 
pounds in six months— being at the rale of six 
iinndred per cent per annum— was sttffioibnt. A 
few days after onr balance had been straek, kb 
told me that we must put more epprgy into the 
bnsiness, and that be must require me to go 
abroad and reside at Smyrna for some months, 
as he was by no means satisfied with what otir 
firm was doing in that place. As the fruit 
season was soon coming on. there would he 
an opening, which must not be overloiAed, to 
extend our Imsmess in many ways. 

In a fortnight’s time X fonnd myself en route 
for Smyrna. Fiom London by Povmr, Calais, 
and X’aris to Marseilles, ana thence by the 
French steamer, vift Messina, to the Timsus and 
Sjra, I found myself dining at the Hfitd dea 
deux August c$, at Smyrna, on the tenth day 
after I had dined in Chet^side. X was ww 
furnished nitli letters of introduction to all 
the leading people in the place, besides having 
written instructions from Mr. Yehudi as to 
what I was to do in the way of business, 
and how I was to do it; or rather to what 
extent X could proceed in business upon my 
own responsibility. Sbobld I have any donbto 
as to what was in he done on any emeigengy, 
T was at once to refer to my partner ia Esjjdand, 
This was easy enough, there beii^; telegiraphio 
communication between Smyrna and London, 

To my great surprise I found, upon gmng h) 
see various persons in Smyrni^ that an idea 
had got abroad in the place that Mr« Ta* 
lardi’s English partner, my humlde self, was a 
very wealtiiy man, and that 1 had come to 
the plaee with mon^ to dO basbesa on a 
largo scale. How, or by whom this Idm had 
been promulgated, I never mcaotly fbana otti, 
ways believed— and So so sti 


been promulgated, I never mcaotly 
although I always believed— and S 
that the real author of the story was 


that the real author of the story was my partnw 
himself. Be that as it may, my behtk tWiw 
a rich man tended of coarse to ftewtate 
dealings in the place, abd would ootttsqnen^ 
increase onr profits very much if I wisa on^' 
jndicioos and oareful in the nmy ^ 
work. 

The fruit seastm is tibs time wbi^ Ihe %i 
are brought into Smyrimbyknadrw^titf 
loads, and after hei^ dried aih| jfmBdJ sue 
sbtpped to Enghmd. Into 'Uris>k^ I patemli 
largely, but did stiU more ilk wqy of dridKbi 
ana selling bills upon Onr Landotl hmrSA had if 
I mitting the proceed touMr. Yeli^ who wA 
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tlie Mtqpteotabilitj of <mt botut; 
bapkflir, <41 m ^kejr in Oden* 
whom VO 4i4 kosiaen. iVt hove 0 gcmd htloMr 
ghea bj on; bknkor to whom 70a rofer* it io 
necessatj to have a good balaom in his ; 
for this reason taj partner wished that ia eaim 
of his banker’s tuUMs there shonkl be at least 
five thousand pounds. In Smyrna such a re- 
ference was not neces8sa!y> for, owing to my 
supposed wealth, even one who was asked 
would have said — and md say-^tbat no firm in 
the place enjoyed brttcr credit, and that our 
capital was supposed to be rery large. In due 
time the references were sent, favourable replies 
were given, and the agency of the steamers was 
obtained for our firm : a matter which proved 
no small Importance to us. 

At the end of six months’ sojonm in Smyrna 
I returned to London, and found that we OOuld 
for the past half year divide a net profit of two 
thousand one hundred pounds, my share of 
which amounted to seven liundred pounds. This 
was not a small amount for one who, a year be- 
fore, had entered into business without a far&ing. 

Aly partner, however— althou^ still working 
as before, and with even more, if possible, than 
his old energy — had begun to turn his thongbts 
into new channels of profit. It was just &en 
that the mania for joint-stock companies was at 
Its height. Commercial men were all more or 
loss specnlating in shares, and anxious to be on 
the direction ot some one or other "good tiling,’’ 
As all the financial arrangements of our firm 
were entirely under the direction of my partner, 
1 could not object to any employment of our 
money which nas approved of by Mr. 'Vclardi. 
Alorcuver, like almost every other commercial 
man in England, 1 began at this time to be in- 
falnatcd with the idea that there was a royal 
road to fortune, and that money could be made 
much faster by dabbhug iu shares, tlum by ordi- 
nary legitimate trade. 

iVe at once went at the Stock Exdiange 
work with a will. There was not a compaB;ps 
]>rospectU3 published iu the Times wl^h we 
did not read with avidity, and in which we 
did not applv for double the number of shores 
that wo could possibly hope to obtain. When 
they rose to a premium, we sold thorn, and 
applied for others in fresh concerns. We made 
money fast, and each of us got named to be 
directors upon boards of good compames.^ Yerj 
soon, our names got to be well known^ in the 
City, and we were in great request as directors 
in new companies. , Our speculations were ail 
on joint accoant, and, for the third half year that 
we wore partners, wo divided three thoustmd 
pounds between us, of which onc-third was, ae- 
cording to agreement, my share. Moreover^ 
being at heart a very liberal man, Mr. Veloidt 
wrote off five hundred pounds as an extra bonus 
to me, for the ttbuble and expense I had 
at, and the good I had done the firm doi^ 
my residence at Etnyma. 

But we soon began to find that in tmaiael^^ 
as in evoxTtblag else, mo man can Htve teie 
masters. compUened exchanges 
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mb disturb sslmon vbea tpmriiiagt V thsir «i 6 is 0 fittddotiQtfMjafad>biagtovMdsps 0 |Botio» 
s^fmiagdKdi or wilfoU^f distarb or or and itoprooemontol' tbe Btreast, it is ttotFOodei' 
destroy tbe fBoas; of Bamsmt or obstroct Iboir tbat tbo of those aaeodstions should de(S(af< 
jnoYemoUl^ or bl^ them, okr esU ibieija. il&usept Fsitdy to vstob aaod protect a satiuon z ivssr, 
for sdbot'ii^ fHsrposes, It ebaU be uaiawfel to tooor ihs eost 0( pttiag^ un fisb laddeto 
to fiabior salmoo. from tbo first of September wherever they ere needed, to iodiice or compel 
wtil ibe first of Febttuuty, except that during ail tbe millers tmd factory owners who have use 
I the Septonber and Oetolmr of that close time, of the stream to avoid unUwfiiil pollutions or 
they joay be fished for with a rod end line, obstructions, costs' both trosiblo and money. 

I Beto^een tbe third of September and the se- More troaUe under the act of ’sixtx>oue than 
oond of I’cbeoary, It shell be unlawM to bay under the new arran^nu^ now becoming 
or s^ sfdmoB unlesa cured, pickled, dried, or law. In the Taw andTorndn rivers the la^ 
I imported fresh from abroad. During this close salmon act caused owners of £md on tbe upper 
' I time sii fixed ee^^es for intercepting salmon streams to subscribe liberally, and employ their 
' are to be removed. In the fishing season also keepers in aid of tbe general protection of the 
I there ahdl be a weekly close time. From waters. The fish had been barred out, but a 
> twelve at noon on Saturday till »x o’clock w'ay up for them had been miule by fish ladders, 

I «a ^nday morning, there shall be no salmon and there are now in thove rivers four salmon 
fishing lawful except that with rod and linej lor eveiy one there used to be. But a hundred 
and during the weekly close time a free passage men in the estuaiy draw their profit from the 
of uot less than four feet shall be left through increased harvest of fish, pay nothing towdinb 
eveiy orib or tr^ its protcotiou, and even grunmle that they nu^ 

The Home Office snp^intends the operatiem uot get more by fishing longer, though it is this 
of ibis act, and appoints two inspectors of natural limitation of the fisuing limo, and care 
fiAeries, who make yearly reports to parliament, of the breed of fi&b, that has given to these 
Fi^y, justioes at sessions have power to ap- men tbe livelihoods thev now enjoy. Seeing 
I poiui conservators or overseers of livers, for the and heai’ing this, the voluntary siibscrib^ for 
I pceservation of the salmon, by enforcing tlic pro- protection of the river slackened iu their zeal, 
Tudons of tbk act; in which there are many and the annual subscriptious have fallen from a 
BKm words and a few more provisions, but of hundred and thirty pounds to thirty. The only 
which we have here given the c&scnco. fair thing to be done is to make every one who 

The actual result of this act has bcou evciy. profits by a salmon fishery contribute m his just 
I where good, and iu some places good beyond proportion a small sum towards the fund that 
I expectation, seeing all the drawback there still a’lll secure its adequate protection. That has 
' was on the estabushing of right relations be- been the system in Ireland for the last seven 
tween men and salmon. As there is a time years or more, and that is the system now to be 
before corn harvest during which the c<irth is mi rodiicetl in England. The Severn Association, 
j yielding iier increase, so there is a time also from their practical knowledge of the funds nc- 
before salmon harvest during which the water cessary to good iiiaintmaingof the fishery and of 
j yields its iuerease j costing no rent of land, no the nature and extent of the fishor popuktion, 
labour to those who shall gather, and, when have suggested a fair scale of oont^ution iu 

I reflected, leaving a rich harvest -time that lasts tlic form of licenses, from five pounds for the 
for move than hali the year. But, with the in- use of a weir trap, to a pound upon each salmon 

' crease of fish, there has been increase also iu tlic rod, and hulf-a-crown apiece for putts. 

number of the fishers. In its natural and lioncst But there are salmon streams, like those of 

I I sense that only means revival of a decayed Yorkshire, so long barred by lusurmpuntable 
, calling, and the opening of a new field of oocu- dams, and otherwise damaged, that their fisheries 
I pation to the many thousands who have bread arc all but extinct, and there ace not fishemeu 

to CBM. If, therefore, the new race of fisbrn enough from whom to raise a fund for their te- 
I would fairly, everybody must rejoice to see annexation to the domains of King Salmon. 

I their aumbeninsing every year in proportion to Bechuuation there con be only by a ironta^ 

I the rising wimbers of tbe salmon who frequent rate on properly upon their banki^ not as a.Buo- 
I onr streams. Bat they do not fish fsirly. Ou stitutc for the liceuso duty, but as a ntein aii^ 

I the upper waters of most of our salmon rivets, whenever two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
I the ptisprisfogs have in most oases formed asso- proprietary ou the river agree that it is ncces- 
' emtions for proteetiQB of the fisheries, sub- sary, and that it shall be levied. 

sortbtng imauiil snms nfor payment of a watcher. The act of ’sixty-one saved all existing rights 

for ereriaiog fislnnuMi wbwe there are barriers on streams aud tidal waters, and a host of new 
to the passntmof the fish, and fw like acts of ckimants of rights have set up what are oailcd 
prudemeei.. Thc^ ffitemselveB oatdi only a few “fixod engines,” made lawful oy no charter og 
fish with rim voi and Bao, Fifty or a nundred imraemoriri ussgo. It was costly and difficult 
are eansht m tim tidffi wstan for evmy one that to bring such oases into- tiie law courts. It was 
is oauiilliit in the ntomms. But as they proposed, theroform that a more recent Irish 
found tlwEt im resuh vt all their labours was example should be followed, by eonstftutiQg aft 
mmhly^e OBriohmsnt of hundreds of reckless Enghsh Cotniaissipa of Inquiiy for 
fiffiiiVBi in the lower streams, who do much to nation of all claims, cstablisumeni ari|^fs,a])id 
qpoll the fishery, while they take all they can ■destruction of Illegal Ireotioqa. Thta |s |tu- 
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Tided b^'tbe Ik^l nov {)«s$ii)X W. Asjiim, 

the whom ^tberto csgr ohetuuite 

holder ^ upputd watet'side night wt^ 

off )i3s kBiPm tnlMBtsBOnit i’o heve Iawm^ 
right eliitiMte, elthjiownr to examiaeefidsaM 
oeta, no forth. These water.buliffi will be 

under ifoe oontrol of local boards of eo&selrTa- 
iaiq euppowted bj the courts of quarter sessioo, 

Mr. J’fennell and Ifor. Eden, the Inepitetors 
eff SaliBoa Fishery, have during the last par 
oalled meetings in oil the chief (islting districts, 
and have found, with the most trivial excep' 
tioDS, universal desire for the scheme of ametta- 
ments now proposed. Mr. Eden tells us t^t 
resolutions hostile to it were only carried 
at NewcastlC'Emlyn and at Carmarthen, and 
the persons opposing it were of the same class 
at both places. The Towey and Tivey are 
fished to a degree UnJbiown elsewhere by coracle 
seta. !!l%e net, resembling an Irish snap net, is 
kepi stretched between two coracles floating 
down the stream ; when a fish strikes, it is in* 
stantly lifted into one or other of the coracles. 
Miles and miles of fresh water, especially in the 
Tivey, are swept nightly by these nets. At 
Eewcastle.Eml,Mi, coracle men said ihrrc were 
no persons who knew better than t bemselves that 
the river wanted protection. There were the 
nets used at the bar of the river below them 
by “persons who wished to get tlie river all to 
themselves,” and somebody must stop the killing 
of smolts or fry above them. Above and below 
protectiim was needed, but “ they were quiet 
people, who did not like surveillance and law.” 

At Carmarthen, the men generally declared 
that the last season had been remarkably good, 
and that the fisheries had gradually improved 
since the act of 1861 was passed. They only 
objected to sucb of the provisions of that act 
as touched themselves. The season was too 
short; the tnesh of the net too largo; the 
weekly close time altogether bad, and so much 
of the public water as was suited for their kind 
of fishing ought not to be touched by any other 
kind of net. It was stated that thirteen or 
fourteen seine or draft nets were now used in 
the tideway, below their usual fishing-ground, 
where only three or four were worked a short 
time since,* asd this proof of improvement was 
regarded as a grievous wrong, ft was strongly 
urged that lustriclioas should be set upon Uie 
use of these nets (possibly there may be reason 
k the request), and loud complaints were made 
that the smelts were killed in thousands by the 
men above. Protectitm, therefore, was neces- 
sary; but "it was reasonable that its cost 
should foil on other men,” and the gentleman 
tlirough keepers, or the public by the police, 
shoald be at the mqpenae of preserving the 
rivet, that was to say so much of it as they, 
tbe eoraele metfi did not uso ; that part of it 
required na ifsitdhing whatever. 

The poadhing id and about Carmartbea is a 
serious evil The town has a population of about 
ten thtHwasii^ and a poUco force of elem men ; 

.Jfv ... 

but noliijng ia done to enfovoe tbe fishmy law. 
Mte,'piOa(i^rs all start from the town; return 
VMiUibrii^ their firiuand aril IheWfndd^y there, 
4|WMoaaftd<oat>, (jean of few ; mdwerc have 
nm been two eoaviotions four tlfo bnt ten yean. 

As to tbe poisoning of salmon streams by 
waste of mines and factories, that can nsually 
be prevented. The Nanty foad mine on the 
Herefonlehite Wye at first killed some oTthe 
fish, and burnt the tails and fina of Others; 
although catchpita had been constcHcted for the 
retention eff tbe refbse water till tbe noxious 
rate had^ settled. When the insudfimeneiy of 
bis catobpits became known to tbe nane vwmx, 
ho immediately ordered their extension, and 
last summer, though the season had been dry, 
and any refuse discharge would have been foss 
diluted than usud, nobody beard of any poi- 
soned fish. That is a large lead mine. The 
Devon Great Consols is a large copper mine 
also firorked by a river-sitle without any injury 
whatever to the fish. The new system of 
washing and converting into coke the small 
coal that used to be burnt at the pit’s moutli, 
fouls river-beds, but here too the catehpit sys- 
tem i& all that is required to save the rivers 
from pollution. The refuse of paimr-works is 
very injurious to fish, but it is also a valuable 
manure, and papr-makers ore discovering the 
use of it upon their land, or, if they have no 
land of their own, find sale for it among the 
farmers. In gas-works every prodnct---ihe 
ammoniacal liquor, the tar, the refuse lime*— 
has a known use and value, and as the prudent 
manager of a gas-works at Gloucester told one 
of the fishery inspect ors, “ he could not afford i 
to poison thd Seve m with substances prodociiig | 
him a icturu.” The same is true of other 
works. As thore is no waste in nature, so also 
there should bo no waste in a uoU-numaged 
operation of man’s industry. We may have 
mines, mills, factories on the banks of our sal- 
mon rivers, bat if wo make a right use of our wits, 
we shall hardly displace thereby a singlo fish. 
And then nothmg is needed but respect for tbe 
natural coudltions of the salmou’s life, so that 
it may bo left free to increase and multiply 
while yielding us a constantly increasing har- 
vest. By doing that very incompletely, we have 
canttod in threo years a large increase in the 
number of the salmon that come up out English 
streams. By doing it, as now proposed. Com- 
pletely, every Eagush salmon mer will again 
become a sifver mine, with its vein of Urii% 
ireasore so for inerimastible, that it beeowes 
richer instead of poorer year by year. 
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CUATXBB IX. OUUm COLOKKA. 

^ Saxox Tbbfxldsx did not fall in love at first 
sigltf, as Palamonfrll in love vriU) Emelie, ivalk- 
iag iu the garden “ full of braunehes grene.” His 
heart beat none the faster, his eheek grew none 
the brighter, nor the paler, fur that stolen cun- 
templation. Nothing of the kind. Uc only 
admired her— admired her, and wondered at her, 
and delighted to look upon her ; just as he would 
have admired, and wondered at, and looked upon 
a gorgeous sunrise among bis own native Alps 
or a splendid meteor in a summer sky. He did 
not attempt to analyse her features. He could 
not have described her to save lus life. He had 
no idea whether her wondrous eyes wore brown 
or black 5 or whether it was to them, or to the 
perfect mouth beneath, that her smile owed the 
magic of its sweetness. He had not the fiuntest 
subjiieiou that hei^ hair was of the same hue and 
texture as the world-famed locks of Lucrezia 
JBotgia; he only saw that it was tossed back 
from her brow like a cloud of burnt gold, wisp 
and wavy, and gathered into a coronet that a 
queen might have envied. He knew not how 
soumfully her lip could curl, and her delicate 
luistrUs quiver ; but he could not help scoing that 
there was something haughty in the very uu- 
duktions of her tall and slender form, and some- 
thing imperial in the character of her beauty. 
In short, Saxon was no connoisseur of fomalo 
lovelineas. The women of the Grisons are 
among the hmnoUcst of their race, and tUl now 
he had seen no others. A really gtaocful, 
handsome highly-bred woman was a phenomenon 
in his eyes, and he looked upon her with much the 
same kind of delightful awe that one experiences 
on first beholdiag the sea, or the southern stars. 
Indeed, had Hademoiselle Colonua been only a 
fine portndt by Titian, or a marble divinity by 
Phidhui, he oovM hardly have admired her with 
a more ditpaario n ate and simple wonder. 

Presently Mr. Trefalden name back to his 
breaki^t, leaving 8imor Colonna and his 
daughter to theirs. He rosomod his seat in 
silenoe. He looked grave. He pushed his plate 
aside with the air of one whose thoughts oro too 


busy for hunger. Then he looked at Saxon } 
but Saxon’s eyes were wandering to the further 
end of the salon, aud he knew nothing of the 
close aud serious scrutiny to which he was 
being subjected. The young man would, perhaps, 
have been somewhat startled had he surprised | 
that expression upon his cousin’s face; and 
even more puzzled than startled by the strange, * 
llitring, cynical smile into which it gradually 
iadod. 

" Come, Saxon,” said Mr. Trefalden, “ we must . 
finish this bottle of Chateau Marganx before we 1 
go.” I 

Saxon shook bis bead. 

“ You have h.ad tmly one glass," remonstrated 
his cousin. 

“Thank yon, I do not wish for more.” 

“ Then yon don’t really like it, after all P” 

" Yes I do ; but I am no longer thirsty. See 1 
— have almost emptied the water-bottle.” 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged lus shoulders. 

“Tifc are told,” said lie, “that primeval man ' 
passed through three prelimiuary stages before ' 
lie reached, the era of civilisation— namely, the , 
stone period, the iron period, and the bronze. , 
You, niy dear Saxon, are still in the stone period ; j 
and Heaven only knows how long you might , 
have stayed there, if 1 bad not ceime to your aid ! ' 
It is my mission to civilise you.” 

Saxon laughed aloud. It was bis way to laugh 
on the smallest provocation, like a juj oos child ; ' 

uhich, iu Mr. Trcfaldcu’s eyes, was another 1 
proof of baibarianism. 

“ Civiliso mo as much as you please, oousiii 
William,” he said ; “ but don’t ask me to drink 
without thirst, or eat without hunger.” 

Mr. Trefalden glanced uneasily towards the 
other table, whore the father and daughter were , 
bieakfasting side by side, ^d conversing softly 1 
in Italian. Perhaps he did not wish them to 
hear Saxou call him “ cousin." At all events, he , 
rose abruptly, and said ; 

“ Come— shall we smoke a cigar iu the garden 
before starting ?” 

• But just as they were leaving the room. 
Mademoiselle Colonna rose and fifilowed them. 

“Mr. Trefalden,” sbo said, eagerly, “Mr. 
Trefalden— we found letters awaiting us at 
place, one of which demands ap immediate 
answer. This answei||^must be oopvoyed to a 
eertain spot^ by a trusty messenger. Itiniiy not, 
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for tarioas rpMoas, bo Mat tbcoagb tUc post. 
Can you help Do you biov of any peisou 

wr’uw^. “I 

axn an gvOtA h stnwsrcr in lloichenau as yoar<- 
sdll. X^srhaps, however, the landlord ean toll 
you . * , .** 

‘'Wfi. no,” mtoiTupted she. ” It w»uJd not he 
pradeni to consult him” 

“ Ihen I fear I am powerless.” 

“It—it is not very for,” hesitated tlie lady. 
'*'3e would only have to go about a nulebeycmd 
Thusis, on tho Splogeu road.” 

If 1 were not a man of law, Mademoiselle 
Goionna,” said Mr. Trefolden, with his bkndesf 
..mile, ‘‘I wonld myself volunteer to be jour 
.'upy; bat ” 

” But you have given us your name, Mr. Tre- 
folden, and con do no more. 1 understand that. 
I understood it from the first. T ata only sorry 
to have troubled you.” 

“Indeed you have not troubled me. I only 
regret that 1 cannot be of more service.” 

“iVlierowithMr. Trefolden bowed to Jlademoi- 
•■fue Coionna, made a sign to his cousin to 
follow him, and left the room. But Saxon lin- 
gored, blushing and irresolute, and turned to the 
lady instead. 

“ I can take (he letter,” he said, shyly. 

Mademoiselle Coionna paused, looked straight 
mto his eyes, and Siml : 

“It is an important Ictlcr. Can I trust 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can I rely upon you to give it into no otlier 
l.ands than tiiose of the person whom I sUidl 
describe to you?” 

"Yes.” 

“ If any one else should try to t ake i( from yon, 
what would you do ?” 

"If a man tried to take ii from me by force,” 
replied Saxon, laughingly, “I should knock him 
down.” 

“But if he were stronger than you ; or if there 
wtre several ? ” 

lie stopped to consider. 

“X— •! think I should take it out as if I were 
goii^ to give it up,” said he, “and I would 
swallow it.” 

“Good." 

Mademoiselle' Coionna paused again, and 
again looked at him steadfastly. 

“Did you hear all that 1 said about this 
letter just now to Mr. Ticfaldcn P” she said. 

“Every word of it.” 

“ You know that you must not repeat it ?” 

“ I suppose 

knowBiat to convey this lettennay 
be-HHBiit is veifmalikely—a service of some 
littiexBPf&f* 

“I did not know that ; but I knew it was a 


aie yon cauaUy wiHjng to 
itesc. 'Why not r* 


Mademoiselle Coionna smiled, but somOwhal 
doubtfu^y. 

' “I ,do iK)t doubt yoto eoiagige,*'' slio said ; 
* bul how am T to hnof^ tliat you tritt, betra} 
my bonfldenceP” 

Saypu coloured up to the roots of his hair, and 
drew back a stop. 

“You must not give me the letter,” said he, 
“if you arc idraid to trust me, I can only pro- 
mise to deliver it, and be silent,” 

Signor Coionna rose suddenly, and joined them. 
He liad his purse in Ms liand. 

“Will you swear this, young man?” he asked. 
“Will you swear this?” 

“No,” said Saxon, proudly, "I will not swear 
it. It is forbidden to take God’s name for trifles, 
I will give you my word of honour, buti will not 
take an oath.” 

" Humph ! what rowaid do you expect ?” 

“ lieward ? What do j ou mean ?” 

“ Will twenty francs satisfy you P” 

Saxon drew back another step. He looked 
from Signor Coionna to his duughtci', and from 
the lady’s fare to the gentleman's. 

“ Money !” he faltciecL “ You offer me money P” 

“ Is it not enough P” 

Barbarian as he was, Saxon was quite suffi- 
ciently civilised to writhe under tlie sting of this 
affront. The tears started to his honest eyes, 
it was tho first humiliation he had known in hfo 
life, and he felt it bitterly. 

“ I did not offer t o carry your letter for bhe,” 
said he, in a hurried, quivering voice. “ I would 
have gone twice the distance to— to please and 
serve tho lady. Good morning.” 

And, turning abruptly on his heel, the young 
man strode out of the room. 

“ Oh, stayi monsieur, one moment— one mo- 
ment only !” cried Mademoiselle Colonnn. 

Bu( he was already gone. 

“ What is this? Who is he? What docs it 
all mean ?” asked Signor Coionna, impatiently. 

“ It means that we have committed a grievous 
error,” replied his daughter. “He is a gentle- 
man— a gentleman, and 1 took him for a common 
guide! But sec, there he goes, through the 
garden gate— go to him ; pray go to him, and 
apologise in my name and your own.” 

“But, my diild,” said the Italiao, nervously, 
“ how can you be sure — — ” 

“ X am sure. I see it all now— I ought to have 
seen it from the first. But look yonder, and eon- 
vince yourself! Mr. Trefolden bas taken his 
arm— they go down through the trees! Bray 
go-go at once, or yon will be too late P* 

Signor Coionna snatched up Ms bat and went 
at once ; but be was too bite for all that, The 
garden was a very perplexing place. ItbenUiged, 
not to the hotel, but to the ChfiteauPlanta close 
by, and was entered by a forge i^ jnte, some 
few yards down the road. It was fow ^ on a 
little picturesque peninsula jiisli at the junction 
of the Ilintcp and Yordcr BXdnei^ and was 
traversed by all kinds of wiadbig waOcs, some of 
which led down b? the water-side, seme up to 
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sliady nooks, or hidden Buinmer*houae8, or open 
Itma fragrant 'trith vioJeta^ and musical with 
evcavplujrixig fopnfaina. Up and down, in and 
ont (d these paths^ Signor Colonna wandered for 
nearly half on hour without meeting a living soul, 
or hearing any sound but the rushing of the 
rivers and the cohoes of his own steps on the 
gtavdL ^on and his cousin had disappeared 
as utterly as if the green sward had opened and 
swallowed them, or the grey UUine had swept 
them away in its eddying current. 

cuamn x. mbktoe taIcxs T£i.BUACin;s 
IN HAND. 

Pastoh MAmis never closed his eyes in sleep 
that night after "William Trcfalden paid his first 
visit at the Chateau Eotzberg. Ills anxieties 
had been iiicreasiug and multipljiug of late, and 
this event brought them ou mas.se to the surface. 
He scarcely knew whether to feel relieved or 
embarrassed by the arrival of his London kins- 
man. llarnssod as his mind had been for some 
time past, lie yet dreaded to lay the source of his 
troubles be-fore an arbilor who might tell him 
that ho Imd aotetl unwisely. Yet here was the 
arbil er, dropped, as it wci'c, Ixoiu the clouds ; and, 
be his verdict what it might, the story of Savon’s 
education could iiot be withheld from him. The 
good priest shrunk from this confession. Tt was 
true that he had done all for the best. It was 
also true ihat he would have given his own life 
to make that boy a good and Jiappy man. And 
yot—and yet there remained the fatal possibility 
w hinh knd so haimtcd him during these last lew 
months. His own judgment miglil all this tune 
have been at fault ; anil the fair cdinco which he 
had been building up with such love and devotion 
for the last twenty years or more, might, after 
all, have its fouudutious in the sand. This was a 
terrible thought, and so liurd to boar tliat the 
pastor ma^ up his mind to go downto llmchenan 
early in the morning, and talk the whole matter 
over with "Wiiliam Trefalden before he and Saxon 
sh oT itii have started for Chur. When the morn- 
came, however, a goat was missing from the 
flock. This mischance threw all the farm-work 
out of its Mly course, so that the pastor started 
a good half-hour too late, quite expecting to find 
them both gone by the time ho reached the 
Adler. 

Jn the mean while, Saxon had overtaken his 
cousin in the garden of the Chateau Plauta. 

“WbU,** said Mr. Trcfalden, “I began to 
think you were never eomiug. Take a cigar ?” 

Saxon shook his head. 

’*1 dorft smoko, thank you.” said he, hurriedly. 
"This way.” 

Mr. Tifi&ldvn noted the flush upon his cheek, 
and thp agitaUon of his manner, and followed in 

silonoe. , , , 

1310 yotmg man plunged dow^ a labyrinth of 
nottow side-walks, till they oatne to one that 
eloped to the wolcr-sido. At the Iwttom of this 
slope, only a wire fence aiM a slip of gravelly 


bank lay between them and the river. A (lowed 
bridge spanned the stremn a few ymrds 
and beyond the bnrige lay the meadows anu^fme 
moantains. Saxon, without ddgnii^ to tonoh 
the wire with his hand, sprang li^tl^ over. Hr. 
Trefalden, less lightly, more leisnrriy, fol« 
lowed his example, in a few minutes mflrci, 
they had both passed through the gloom of the 
covered bridge, and emerged into the sunshine 
beyond. Saxou at onoe struck across the road, 
and took tho fieid-path opposito. 

“Is this the way to ChurF” asked Mr. 
Trcfalden, somewhat abruptly. 

Saxon started, and stopped. 

“No, indeed,” he replied. “I— -Ihadfoigottem. 
We must turn back.” 

“Not till J have finished my cigar. See— 
here is a shady nook, and an old pine-trunk, ihat 
looks as if it had been felled on purpose. Let bs 
sil and chat quietly for half an hour.” 

t‘ With all my heart,” said Saxon. So they sat 
down side by side, fur enough out of sight or 
hearing of tho garden, in which Signor Culonna 
was searching for them on the opposite side of 
tho river. 

“Uy the way, Saxon, what kept yon so long, 
just now ?*’ said Mr. Trcfalden. “ VYere you 
fluting with the fair Olimpia?” 

> Saxou’s face was scarlet in an instant. 

“1— i offered to carry her letter,” he replied, 
coulusedly. 

" The deuce you did ! And, she declined ?” 

“She inisimdeislood me.” 

“1 am heartily glad of it. I woxdd not have 
had j ou mixed up in any of the Colonna intrigues 
for a trifle, in what way did she misunderstand 
jou ?” 

Saxon bit his lip, and the colour which had 
nearly faded from his face camd back again. 

“ She thought I wanted to be paid forgoing,” 
he said, reluctantly. 

“ Oflered you money, in short ?” 

“ les— that is, her father did so.” 

“And what did you say ?” 

“ 1 hardly know. 1 was greatly vexed— more 
vexed, perhaps, than I ought to have been. I 
left them, at all events, and here lam.” 

“ Without the letter, 1 tnxst ?” 

“ Without the letter.” 

There was a brief silence, Mr. Trcfalden looked 
down, thonghtfully, and a faint smile flitted 
over his face. Saxon did not see it. ills thoughts 
were busy elsewhere, and his eyes were also bent 
upon tho ground. 

“ 1 am sorry you don’t join me in a cigar,” 
said Air. Trefalden. “ Smoking is a social art, 
and you should acquire it.” 

“Tho art is easy cnou^,” said Saxon.' “It 
is the taste for it whioh is -difficult of aoqpisi* 
Uon.” 

“ Then you have tried?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And it made you^iddy 
“ Not at all; but iPgarc me no pleasuip ” 

“ That' was because you did not pemfresre long 
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eaoagb to oigKiiiieBce the delidoiu dreaminess 
thki . - . 




"X Itare Jft itosire to lliel diesmy/ 

Sajcn^ Imhld d^dMtt aOy sensatiott that left 
my msad'lhi^ aotif e than nsuai 1 had as aooh 
9^ QivSsttem." 

|1». ^Ibe&ldea langhed that low, pleasant 
latil^ of his, and stretched himsidf at fhU length 
oh the grass. 

*'Xitci» are fetters, and fetters,” said be. 
“S'etteia of gold, and fetters of flowers, as well 
as fetters of vulgar iron.” 

"Heaven forbid that I shonid ever know any 
of the three,” observed Saxon, gravely. 

“You hate this very day been in danger of 
the two last,” replied Mr. Trefalden. 

“ Cousin, you arc jes'ting.” 

“Cousin, I am doing nothing of the kind.” 
Saxon’s blue eyes opened in amazement. 

** What ««» you mean?” said he. , 

** I will tell you- But you must promise to 
listen patiently, for my explanation involves 
some amount of detail.” 

Saxon bent his head, and tlie lau-ycr, puffing 
lazily at his cigar ftom time to time, coutmued. 

“The Colonna family,” said he, "is, as of 
course you know already, one of the oldest and 
uoUest of the princely Homan houses. Giubo 
Culonna, whom you saw just now at the Adler, 
is a scion of the stock, lie has been an enthu- 
siast Sill his life. In his youth he married foi 
love { and, for the last twenty or thirty years, has 
devoted himself, lieart and soul, to Italian 
politics. He has written more pamphlets, and 
ripened more plots, than any man in Europe. 
He is at the bottom of every Itulian conspiracy. 
He is at the head of every secret society that lias 
Italian unity for its object, lie is, in short, a 
bom agitator ; and his daughter is as fanatical 
as himself. As you saw them just now, so they 
are always. lie with his head full of plots, and 
his pockets full of pamphlets— she exercising all 
her wonian’s wit and energy to enlist or utilise 
an ally." 

“I understand now what she meant by tlic 
‘good cause,’ " observed Saxon, thoughtfully. 
“Ay, that^s the hacknej cd phrase.” 

Saxon looked up. 

“But it M a good cause,” said he. “ It is the 
liberty <rf her oountiy.” 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes, yes, of course it is,” he replied; “ but 
one gets wciury of this pamphleteering and plot- 
ting. Eighling is one thing, Saxon, and iu- 
trigtmg, another. Beside^ 1 hato a female 

/.te veiy boiitiful,” said Saxon. 

I is beautiful, and brilliant, and very fasci- 
and she knows bow to employ her 
too. Those eyes of Olimpia Colonna's 
more volunteers for Italy than all 
pam^ets. GoMbss now, would you 
BO ready to that letter this 
the ladyhad^om blno 8 



“X eanoet tell ; bnt X fear roL” mflied the 
yonag man, langiiingly. “But WUt Jas thul to 
do i^Hi the fettm 

“Everything. Granted, nowr that the far 
mgnttfa bad known you were my eooshi . . 

“ I suppose she took me for your servant, “in'* 
terposed Saxon, somewhat bitterly. 

“—and that you had rea% taken aberge of 
that paper grenade,” continued Mr. 

“can you not gness what the results might have 
been? Well,Icau. She would not have oiling 
you money— not a sou— but she would have 
smiled upon you, and given you her baud at part- 
ing ; and you would probably have Hssed it as if 
she had been an empress, and worshipped her as 
if she were a divinity; and your head, my 
Saxon, would have been as irretrievably turned 
as the heads of the false prophets in Dante’s 
seventh circle.” 

No, that it would not,” said Saxon, hastily, 
with his face all on lire agaiu af the supposition. 
“ And iMsides, the false prophets were in the 
eighth circle, cousin— the plooe^ you know, colled 
Malebolgc.” 

“True — the eighth. Tliauk you. Tbmi jou 
would have placed the grenade in whichever 
pocket lay nearest to the place where your heart 
used to be; and you would liave gone to the 
world’s end as readily os to Thusis; and have 
been abjectly happy -to wear Mademoiselle 
Colonna’s fetters of flowers for the test of vour 
natural life.” 

“Nay, hut indeed . . . 

“So much for the flowers,” interrupted Mr. 
Trefalden. “Now for the iron. Once embarked 
in this ‘good cause,’ there would have been no 
hope for you in the future. In less tV" a mouth, 
you would have been affiliated to some secret so- 
ciety. DweUmg as jou do on the high road to 
Italy, you would have been appointed, to all 
kinds of dangerous services ; and the result of 
the whole affair would have been an Austrian 
dungeon, whence not even Santa Olimpia Uersalf 
would have power to extricate you.” 

“A very pleasant picture, and very well 
painted,” said Saxon, with an angry quivmr of 
the lip, “but an error, cousin, from b eginning to 
end, 1 should have devoted myself neither to 
the lady nor the cause; so your argument ^Is 
to the ground, and the fetters along with it.” 

Mr. Trefalden liad too much tact to parole 
the conversation further, so he changed the 
subject. 

“ Are you fond of music P” he asked. 
“Passionately.” 

“ Do yon play any instrument P” 

I play a little on our chapel oiiians bat Very 
badly.” 

“By car, I suppose?" 

“Not entirely. My father kacoed muak «t 
Geneva in his youth; and all that he knows he 
has taught me,” 

“ Which, I suppose,” said Mir. Trefalden, “ is 
just enough to hi&e you wish it were monaP” 
"Precisely." 
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** UAve you « good orgaa at tho cbapelf*’ 

** a wretched thiag. It is vary ensll, very 
cldf cxid aodly out of repaix. Two of llte stops 
arc <iuite usdesSi aad thew «n» hut fire alto- 
fctheir;” 

** A wreiuhed thing, iadecd ! Can’t you get a 
aewoneP’ 

’‘I fear not. Perhaps when Count Plauta 
comes back fxwn Italy he m^y us one. My 
Iktfaer means to mention it to him, at all events ; 
but then the count is always eilher in Naples or 
Pans. Be may not eome to lieichmau for the 
next titree or four years.” 

“And in the meanwhile,” said Mr. Trefaldcn, 
'“the organ may die of old age, and beoomc 
altogether dumb.” 

“Quite true,” replied Saxon, with a sigh, 

Mr. Trchilden glanced at him sharply, and a 
silence of some moments ensued. 

" Don’t you think, Saxon,” said he, at lcngtl\, 
“ tliat it must be very pleasant to be rich?” 
Saxon looked up from his rm'erie, and smiled. 
“To be richP” ho repeated. 

“ Ay-ias Count Planta, for instance.” 

“Are you serious, cousin?” 

“ Quite serious.” 

“ Then 1 think it cannot be pleasant at all.” 
“Why not?” 

“Because wealth is power, and power is a 
frightful temptation.” • 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Trcfaldeh. 

“ And a frightful responsibility, too.” 

“ Nonsense again !” 

“ All history proves it,” said Saxon, earnestly. 
“Look at Athens and Home— see how luxury 
undermined the libwty of the one, and how the 
deairo of aggrandisement . . . .” 

Mr. Trefalden laid his hand laughingly upou 
the young man’s month. 

“ My dear fellow,” said he, “ you talk like a 
class-book, or an ifocter Hall lecturer! Who 
cares about Homo or Athens now P One would 
think you wore a thousand years old, at tltc 
very least,” 

"But ” 

“But your arguments arc very true, and clas- 
sied, and didactic — 1 grant all that. Neverthe- 
less, our chiily experience proves money to bo a 
remarkably agreeable thing. You, 1 think, ore 
miher proud of your poverty.” 

“ I Cm not poor,” replied Saxon. I have all 
afuA 1 need. An emperor can hare no more.” 

• “^Sumphl Are there no poor in HeichenauP” 

“ None who are very poor. None so poor os 
the people of £mbs.” 

“ Where is ]^bs P” 

“ About ludt way on the road to Chur. It is 
a HmUaa Gatlu^ perish, and tlie inhabitants arc 
miserably squalid and idle.” 

“ I remember the place. I passed it on my 
wny here y^aterday. It looked like a hotbed of 
Esver.” 

"And well it might,” roptiod Sanon, sadly. 
“They had it iembly last autbmn.” 

]!i&. Tre&ldeu fiwcd round suddenly, leaning t 


on his elbow, and flung away thq end of his 
«%ar. 

" And so you think, young man,” said he) f’ that 
because you have all you n^d, money woold he 
of bn use to you ! Bray, did it never ooctirto 
you that these fever-sti^ea wretches wanted 
food, medioine, and clothing?” 

“ We*-we did what we could, cousin,” replied 
Saxon, in a trouhled voiee. “ wd knows, it was 
very little, but . . . .” 

“ But if you bad been a rich man, you eonid 
have done ten times more. Is that not true P” 

“Too true.” 

“Your religion enjoins you to ^ve alms ; but 
how are you to do tliis without money P” 

“One may do good works without money,” 
said Saxon. 

“ In a very limited degree. Not ou©-tcn1h 
part as many as if you had plenty of it. Did you 
never look at that side of the question, Saxon ? 
Did you never wish to be rich for the sake of 
others ?” 

“ 1 am not sure, but I do not think I ever did. 
1 was so imprc&bcd with the belief that money 
was the root of all evil , . . .” 

“ Pshaw ! Things are good or evil, according 
to the use we make of them. A knife is but a 
knife, whether in the band of a surgeon or an 
assassin ; yet the result is considerably diiTcrent. 
You must divest your mind of these fallacies, 
ISaxon. Tlicy arc anworlhj- of you !” 

Saxon put his hand to liis brow imcasfly. 

“ What you say sounds like the truth,” said 
he ; “ and yet— and yet it is at variance witli the 
precepts upon which I have relied all my Ufe.” 

“ Very possibly,” replied Mr. Trefaldcn. “ Pre- 
cepts, however, arc bad things to depend upon. 
They arc made of india-rubber, and will stretch 
to cover any proposition. Let us suppose, now, 
that you were a rich man . . . .” 

“ How absurd !” said Saxon, forcing a smile. 
“ What is the use of it P” 

“ V\ e will SCO what might have been the use of 
it. In the first place, you wonid have bad good 
instruction, and have become an accomplished 
musician. You would have enriched yonder 
little churuh with a fine organ, and perhaps have 
rebuilt the church into the bargain. You would 
have furnished the poor soiferers of £mbs with d 
stair of doctors and nurses, and have saved, pi'r- 
liaps, some scores of human lives. You would 
have been able to suiTOund }Our uncle with com- 
forts in his old age. You could have gratified 
your desire of visiting Home, Athens, and Jeru- 
salem. You could hpc lined the old chkteau 
from top to bottom with Greek and Jjatin poets, 
and hare founded a m'uscum of Etruscan anti- 
quities for your uncle’s perpetual delight. 
I'inaUy . . . 

lie paused, Saxou locked up- 

“ Well, cousin,” said he; “ finally what P” 

“PinaUy, rich men do not wear grey blouses 
and leather gaiters. If you had had a coat like 
mine on your back this morniug, SaxOn, Made- 
moiselle Golouiu tsould not have taken you for 
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a«(»itm(ni peasaost, and If^ocHr Colonna would ali'eady an earnest conversation. He saw Mr. 
not liftve offered 90 a money/’ , Teefidden shake lus head. Bo fancied there was 

Saxon apttHig to Ms Met with an impatient some kind of .teouble in the old man’s attitqde* 
gMtitre. What.cou]d his mude haves to say to one whom, 

**]|&>oii|dt<a( woa}d H tmd might be!” ex- kinsman though he was, he had never seentiU 
MaimedilA *'Of what use arc these specula* the previous evening f Why this mystery about 
tionsf I am not rich, and I never shall be rich i their conversation P It was very strange. Sacon 
BO it is idle to thwlc of it.” * could not help feeling that be must be himself 

*'Aii^events,"persi 3 tedMr. 7 ie&lde!n,*‘you ooncemed, somehow or another, in the mattmr; 
lidiiiit the desirftblenftss of wealth P” and this surmise added, vaguely, to Ms un* 

** 1—1 am not sure. 1 cannot relinquish an easiness. 


old belief so hastily.” 

"Not even in favour of the truth ?” 

"I do not yet know that it is the truth. My 
mind needs further evidence.” 

"Of what, my son?” said a gentle voice 
dose behind Mm. 

It was the pastor. There was a field -path 
across those very meadows between llolzberg 
and Eeiohenau, and the pine-trunk where the 
cousins had stayed to rest lay within a dozen 
yards of its course. 

Saxon uttered a joyous <aclamation. 

“This is fortunate!” cried he. “You come 
at the right moment, father, to judge our aagn- 
memt.” 

“We were talking of riches,” said Mr. 
Trcfidden, rising, and grasping the old man’s 
outstretched hmid. “My young kinsmau 
here preaclies the language of an Arcadian, 
and dwlaims against the precious metals hko a 
second Timou. I, on the other hand, have been 
trying to convince him that gold has a vciy 
blight side, indeed, aud may be made to perform 
a good many wise offices. Wbat say you P” 

The pastor looked distressed. 

“The question is a broad one,” said he, “ and 
there is much truth on both sides of it. JJut we 
cannot discuss it now. 1 u ant to talk to you, 
cousin William. I have hastened down from 
Botzbmg, fciulng all tlic time lest I should miss 
you. Were you not going to Chnr P” 

“We were going, and are going, by-and-by,” 
replied Mr, Trefaldcn. 

" Can you spare me half an hour before you 
start P’ 

“The whole day, if you please.” 

“ Nay, an iiour will be more than enough, 
fiaxou, that which I have to say to our cousin is 
not for thy ears. Go up, my son, to Tamins, 
and inquire about that Indiau com-sced that 
farmer Ketzschel promised us last week.” 

Saxon looked surprised; but prepared to be 
gOBo without a word. 

“Shall X come back hero aftenrards P” he 

asked. 

“No. It would be better to awmt thy cousin 
at tim Adler.” 

Saxou ooloared, and hesitated. 

“ Could I not wait at the dt^el P’ said he. 

“iijr, M the chOpel, if thou wilt.” 

80 the young man waved a cheery farewell, and 
staicted at onee upon Ms unde’s errand. Look- 
ing bade presently, at the tqyn of the path, he 
, saw them on the piiuHnmk, side by side. 


THE LIONS, THE LIONS! 

Now that Jules Gerard is gone, M. Chas- 
saiug 13 the Trench lion-killer of the day; and 
he is perfectly right in* giving to the world 
u modest narrative of his exploits.* Next to 
ridding a country of criminal men, is the clear- 
ing it of voracious beads. Eaucy the sensatlou 
m our midland counties at knowing one hungry 
lion only to be abroad ; wbat a relici, thm,must 
it have been to dwellers near Batna toJBe freed 
from the terror of four in one single night, the 
21st of March last 1 The evil is, that in Al^ria 
the liou’.<i names arc Legion and Hydra. When 
one is slain, another recruit forthwith fills bis 
place. It must be many years, if ever, before 
the colonised portions of Africa can think of 
ith(dr great feline tmimals with the same equani- 
mity as wc regard wolves. As to the vast uu- 
coloniscd regions, lions and their fellows form a 
considerable part of the native iulieritancc. 

Even the Arabs (who, with all thoir faults, are 
ftu from cowards) rarely make war on the great 
carnivores. But they are indolent, aud tuero- 
fore will not hunt by nighl. They know, more- 
over, that the animal lias a hundred dM'rcut 
pathways, and that they arc not sure of meeting 
lum one time out of ^ thirty. They prefer to 
ai lack him by day ; a nrooceding whioh is almost 
always followed by tne death of some of the 
assailants, or by serious wounds. 

A puntlicr, who bad fixed his quarters on a 
mountain about six miles north-east of Batna 
(M. Chassaing’s head - quarters and centre of 
operations), had, for a considerable time, oaushd 
the Arabs to suffer scrions losses. At last, 
when their patience was quite worn out, they 
came to the resolution of killing him, and chosen 
for their expedition the afternoon of January 
27, 18C2. After the usual investigations and a 
careful observation of the enemy’s stronghM 4 
thirty men, armed with guns and other acces- 
sories, commenced the attack. Tlie animal, 
once ^iven out, received several shotx but was 
only wounded more or iess severelv. The Arabs 
broke the circle which they had formed to sur- 
round the brnte, and fell in a body on the 
panther, hoping to crush Mm by one bold stroke. 
But he, finding hiuiself driven up a corner, 
charged bis assailants, and made sueli good uae 

* Thirty lions wore already in M. Chassaing’a 
game-bag whsn Mos Cfaasws an Lioa w*®* to press. 
The number hasjiinee IbcreSsed, aud is still in- 
creasing. '' 
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of toeth and nlaarB, that; in a few miantea he tras 
masted tW teld. True, kn sedo afteiwardS' 
hist ; but thn resets <st tbe en> 
ctmn^t were, one AMb dead od ttie anot, eight 
seilent!^ wbunded, aad eeveralmarkda with the 
oteatureV tign mtonal. It is clear timt the 
phdtbear of the proTince Cf'Cknutantine is no 

means an iuon^ive and timid animal, ns 
cmiain apiortsmra, -in their inexperionoe, hare 
asserted. 

At the foot of the great moimtain named Lc 
Ghaifla, seven or eight.dhd*twenty miles to the 
eastof Batna, tiwte are vast thickets composed 
of eyergteen oaks, Aleppo pines, junipers, and 
lentisks, whidi form a oapitm cover for the king 
of ^mals. He rarely leaves them, except by 
night; and be tlien follows the numerous foot* 
paths which wind across them in all directions. 

An Arab, going to out wood, hatchet in hand, 
was thoughtlessly following one of those paths, 
when, at a sadden turn, be found himself in the 
presence! of an enormous lion. The animal, as 
much tsAen aback as the man, bristled his mane 
and uttered low growlings ; while the Arab, be- ' 
liering the lion about to swallow him, braudished 
his hatchet with threatening gestures, wkicii 
could only serve to irritate him. In fact, the 
lion did advance; and then the Arab, mad with 
terror, dealt him a terrible blow on tbe head 
with his axe. Ibe edge of the tool penetrated 
deep ; but, although a little stunned, the brute 
rushed opo&ltis r^ressor, and with his formid- 
able Jaw* broke his thigh. The poor wretch’s 
screams of pun, repeated by the echoes from 
rock to rock, seem to have made the lion believe 
that he was surrounded by several enemies, for 
he let go his prey, and fled, with rapid bounds, 
to .his secret fastness. The unhappy man, in 
spite of his wound, profited by the momentary 
respite. With ft superhuman effort he hauled 
himself up a tree ; at the foot of which, the lion, 
soon dHCOVering his mistake, stretched himself 
at full length; to watch the victilb who had 
just escaped from him. It took an hour and a 
naif for the inhabitants of the douars to under- 
stand his position and come to his snccour. 
^eventjr or cightv Arabs, all mmed with guns 
and yataghans, halted about a hundred paces from 


and yataghans, halted about a hundred paces from 
the perm on wliicli the poor fellow could hold 
no longer. They shouted to him to pluck up 
courage, and that .they would soon deliver him. 
Amoi^ them was a famous runuer, a brother 
ol^ Sheikli Belale, who used to run races with 
hraftes^ “Fire all at once at the lion,” he told 
them. '‘'To attack yon, he will quit the tree. 1 
shall soOa;be there, and up it ; and then I can 
sustain the woiuuted man, untii a favourable op- 
portunity occurs of helping him down and fetch- 
ing him away." A gcmeral discharge was made. 
The lion, only wounded, rushed upon his ag- 
gressors, who showed him their heels with such 
agilii^., that .he could not cateb a single one of 
them. Ttred of bis onslaaght, he returned to 
th^feotof the tree» up which the sheikh’s kother 
had ninhly climbed, and was hqldi&g the patient 
in hiii ani^ more dead than sdive with fright 
andswSbchi^ 


Meanwhfle, after reloading, the Arabs .come 
buhk, determined to make an end of it. . 'Fesem* 
ing a circle, they advanced within fi% paces hf 
tim lien, and at a sig^ from the eldest proSisitl, 
fired all at mice, and.immediat%once more flSd, 
furionsly pursued hr tbe exasperated ailim^« 
Taking advantage of the moment, the runner, 
slipped down the tree, Waging with , him the 
wounded roan, whom he hoisied on his back, wd 
then hastened to escape. The lion, who had 
wen every movement, was on the poiid of seiz- 
ing bis prey a second time, when tbe two 
brothers of the victim, who had prudently re- 
served their fire to cover lus rctxeat, discharged 
their guns point-blank on the anhhai, who, this 
time seriously wouuded, fell, but speedily got up 
again. One of tbe brothers then plugged his 
yataghan into liis belly. The lion turned upon 
him sharply ; with one stroke of his talons and 
one bite of his jaw he killed him. Leaving this 
victim (in the ground, the Arabs accom^nied 
the original sufferer to the douar ; where, after 
embracing his wife and children, he soon breathed 
his last sigh. The survivor of the three then 
swore an oath over his brother’s corpse, either 
that he would kill the lion, or that the lion 
sliould kill him. After earnestly imploring the 
sbeikii to take care of his own and his brothers’ 
children,, he stripped liimsclf of all his elothing, 
took two guns and one pistol, and then gave an 
Express prohibition for any one to follow him. 

Arrived at the scene of the recent combat, he 
saw the lion lying on the ground, about ten 
paces from his brother’s body, close to a copse 
of evergreen oak. The lion allowed him to 
approaeh within twenty paces, without seeming 
to pay any attention to Jiim. The Arab toot 
aim between the head and the shoulder. At 
the sliot, the lion, in two bounds, reached his 
aggressor, who coolly stuck the muzzle of his 
second gun into his car, and blew his brains 
out. Of course the victor, after reooivii^ 
everybody’s loud and hearty congratulations, 
was carried in triumph to his'douar. 

This tragic episode suggests to M- Chassaing 
the following observations : • 

If, at ibeir unexpected meeting, -the &st 
Arab had not made threatening gestures with 
his baichei; if, in short, he had remmued 
motionless, the lion, he bclieros, would have 
taken to flight. In any case, he ventures to 
alBrm that if the man had (mietly stepped aside 
from the path, tlig lion would not kye followed 
him. The conclusion from ^hicb is, that if ever 
you happen to be in similar ciroumstanoes; you 
will find, cither that the lion will fake Aimself 
off, or that he will peaceably permit yon to allow 
him to pass. 

Whenever the Arabs undertake on enterprise 
against the great carnivores, it is very rare tlmt 
somebody does not get killed, and several indi- 
viduals maimed or oadly Wounded. The mili- 
tary authorities, 'therefore, do all in their power 
to disoouKkge such dangerous battues. Fw 
people so poor in strategy as the Arabs, 'and, 
above all, eo- badly gpned, it is asperate game 
and a misapplioationrof oouri^ to attempt, by 
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Jiis slambemt, and eo made to pass from sleep to 
jMt we&e dbsta^<>^ifi tso^simiy impossi- 
iritJli whicm it ia lir^ent aoHo etmtend. 

JI; Ctesaine ;ba^ bean-able lo one sin* 
tfdkr {Mttiliamj of the lion’s >habite; namely, 
wat Iw swidiovs eonsiderable quantities of clay, 
«nd>B2id of “diss,” a coarse ever-green grass, 
tti#nide»<if srhose leaves cut like a two-edged 
awwd; which -does not prevent its being eaten 
jby Imrses pnd mules- Both are no doubt taken 
medioinallyt 7he clay is his antlbilious pill, the 
emetie. 

In tha adult state, there exist four times as 
many Ikmessee as lions, although in youth the 
balaaee of the sexes is pretty nearly equal . The 
disturtenoe of the equilibrium may be attributed 
to the ibrioue battles between the males; at 
the elose of which, one of the rivals is almost 
always left for dead, sometimes both. In fact, 
tlw ihost efficient exterminators of lions are, the 
lionesses. Those ladies are fondof holding soirees, 
at whiA every gentleman present is expected 
to figlit for bis love and his life ; the survivor to 
enjoy tlie honours of the evening in undisturbed 
tranquillity. The invitation mven is a passionate 
roar, wbien at^cts all the lions of the neigh* 
bon^ood, Their assemblies are sometimes even 
held Iqf day. 

While following some footprints, at about 
eleven iu the morning, M. Chassaing reached 
an eminence covered with thick brushwood. 
In this retreat he suddenly caught sight of two 
magnificent lionesses, ana three lions, one of 
whom was monstrous. This last followed one 
of the lionesses step by step, keeping his 
weaker rivals at a respectful distance; these 
manifested their impotent rage by short, snappisli, 
subdued cries. The happy sultan swept round 
his favourite in rapid circlings, seeming proudly 
to enjoy his conquest. M. Chassaing was 
considering whether he might not venture to 
, disturb the party, and was trying to get nearer 
I to the amorous couple ; when, to iiis astonish- 
: meat, he perceived a little further off four other 
i lions, from two to three years of age, who, 
i doubting their own strength, kept their distance 
ftoih the lionesses, not daring to venture nearer. 

I 'Me bad the good luck to be able to gaze on this 
I stn^e tableau vivant for several minutes. l)ecm- 
^ ing it folly to quarrel with the assembled nine, 

, ho qulMy and prudently retired from the sjfot. 

Jax^ has been said about lions killing men 
f# the sake of eating them. Oar author de- 
clares he does not believe in spontaneous 

r es^U, etoigtt daring the season of court- 
. ; wlten the animal is in a state of over-excitc- 
A liaaps^ fearit^ danger for her cubs, 
mi^t also do the saose. As to their devouring 
a num afier.^ iutthag him, he denies the fact, 
botlilbf idle libu und the panther. In a countiy 
whelc^wild ewine atid hei^ds abound, the great 
oafaeahnevbr be iUeraHy famished. When a 
mah. biS>.been killed by a lion or a panther, 
it ia krnoWy % hytenas, %er>eate, lynxes, 
jockA^^Bd tstons, that he is Mterwards eaten. 
Still, iMiicRjiHiity knows no law ; end be would 
not refuse to admit, with Br. Livingstone and 


Adolphe Bolegotgue, that an elderly iiDB, in- 
^kble of oat^^ boars, or lettpiiW 
mipht take to tmm-nnntang, as the etuu^ PMslB 
of procuring a meal. All ttiings considffi)^ 
there is no safisty in encountering any of'tlus 
great fdines, and it is better to leave tbem 
plenty of elbow-room. The Algerian lion and 
panther never eltmb brees, like cats; ^xm- 
sequcntly, whatever may have been said, a man 
perched more than four yards above the earth, 
that is, beyond the reaofa of a bound, is perfectly 
out of danger. 

Lions are very numerous in Aurbs and around i 
Batua. The mountain Bott-Arif, about twenty- 
seven miles long, swarms with them to such an 
extent, that, after killing fourteen, M. Chassaing 
knew of twelve remaining. He mokes out a i 
bill of what one lion only costs his neighbours 
and friends : 

Francs. ^ j 

A sheep per day, at 12 fr., makes, > j 

per annum .... 4320 { ! 

An ox per month, at 50 fr. . . 600 : j 

A horse and male every two months, I ; 

at 400 fr,; altbongh he some- I' 

times cats mares at 1800 fr. . 2400 j 

Total, per annitm . . 7380 

or 295f. 4s. ; which is nearly as much as he is | 
worth. Pursuing the calculation : ' 

Francs. 

In Bon- Arif, Hons destroy to the ; i 

annual value of . ■. . 101,880 ; 

In Aures .... ’479,700 


Total . . . 671,680 i; 

or vpry nearly t.wentv-scven thousand pounds, j } 
Camels and other doinestiO animals are not | 
reckoned. ! : 

There is, therefore, no possibility of living in '[ 
quiet witli lions. Any compromise is out of the \ 
quesfiou. But if the end did uot justify the 
means — if lions were not to be exterminated 
anyhow — ^the way in which war is made on them 
can hardly be regarded ns generous warfare. 
Our chasseur sees a lioness whom he had already 
wounded in the left fore paw, stretched in re- 
pose on the ground, but at a considerable dis- 
tance. Nevertheless, he ventures a shot. In- 
stantly she makes a bound, roaring fearfully, 
and in seeming search after her advcr»iy[, who 
could not fire his second barrel, because, in her 
advance, she cunningly kept on the right side ' 
of an intervening thicKct. Five minutes after- j 
wards, she contiiiped her flight, rnshing down 
hill with all her remaining speed and str^gth. ' 
Her enemy, after reloading, hurried off in tite i 
same direction. /Traces of blood were more 
and more abundant ;< and, at cverj' hundred 
paces, the animal eould he heard to udl aud^ioll j 
on the ground. Those marks, and the wailthgs 1 
which sue incessantly uttered, proved both that; | 
she was seriously wounded,' and that she 'ttas 
suffering considerable pain. From that mombat j 
he was ablp to follow her by heari^ only. He I 
made long eircuits,ki order to cut ppwrifeixeat; j 
but the ground was* so ron^,' aina the brush- i 
wood so^ tiiick, that he always arrived too late. 1 
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llMte vumoe^TTes., »dded. fo tbe distance be 
badtifafWi^ Mmre ytftj fatiguing;. and. 
hni^ eidiai .nothing, for the heat 

part of if^^liif) maaterod ha usual energj. 
In Ibait state of wealkness, eren if he came up 
mth' tite>eteatiire, he would hare «iUMnm< 
teredMier at great disadvantage.. He there- 
ftmsgare up the pursuit for tbe present, and 
Mtmaed to Batna to take a three dajs* rest, 
with the firm determination Of returning to the 
ohiU|;e. He calculated, Fabius-like, that, in the 
saitifl proportion as, and while, he was regainin|^ 
strengtli^ tbe miemy would be losing hers, under 
the combined effects of pain and loss of blood. 
She did lose amnci but had enough remaining 
to make her a formidable adversary. Tbe final 
residt hung upon a straw — the second barrel of 
his second gnn, which broke her spine, although 
tlie head bad been aimed at. 

Good-for-nothing horses, mules, and donkeys, 
be “ utilises” by employing them as lion-bait. 
When he speaks of the “ poor animal” tied to a 
stake to attract the marauder, and there await 
his fate, it sounds as if a humane angler were 
to talk of ‘*tUe poor worm” he was impaling on 
his hook. £a those cases, however, the lion in- 
dicts a merciful death. One blow or bite at the 
throat, one long-drawn draught of blood, and all 
is over. 

After he had slaughtered a couple of unpro- 
tected cubs, the parents, unconscious of tueir 
bereavement, camo^ to feast on what had becii 
their o^spring’s ruin. And their restless move- 
ments, their powerful voices, which vomited 
imprecations and threats,” made M. Cbassaing 
suspect— -^ery naturally — that they had found 
their little darlings wounded. All he got by a 
fortnight’s sojourn in the valley of Ourton, was 
“an mdigestiou of almost continual rain and 
snow.” The sight of a fine lioness, followed by 
three respectable cubs, relighted all Ms wonted 
fire. The idea of making a double shot took 
full possession of his soul. And he certainly 
would have made it (for they bit at the bait- 
horse famously) ; but the shouts of an Arab, 
driving before ^im' an impertinent donkey that 
wouldn’t go, put “ my animals” to flight. Had 
he sold the skins before he shot the lions? 
TM; reader is therefore left by the author to 
picture his bitter disappointment. For ten 
successive days he took every means of meeting 
“this interesting family but they were shy 
of his aequfdnttmce ; the moon was in the wane, 
and he was obliged to return to Batna, “ bre- 
douillo,” in, familiar French; “reiufectfi,” in 
Livian Latin ; and sold, done, dished, or diddled, 
in homely veniaoular Fnglbh. 

' In the eame, way, be looks on the Arabs’ dis- , 
honest tiioks with an eye of fun rather than of 
severity. Hia language is of pleasing plain- 
ness. They ,«e, to a supreme degree, 1“* in- 
grates, 2^® nan, 8"® thieves. 

. Id. Chassaii^ has taken lion-shooting pupils, 
in limited number. And if any gentleman, tufed ' 
of 'irulMitg ^tadess salmon out of NorwMpan 
.streams,. dir A^.j^oeting tai^fi reindeer on Lap- 
land Mtl$, aspire to some more herciil'eau and 
philcmUiropm task, he cannot do better than 


se^ the fa'Mnt--not. accorded te .every one— of 
11 'Cfinassait^s pepteetion and trijira^ 
the few so pattomsed, vrds 0ie.Brintede!^^d- 
isidigrilts. .One, de^, whem maBtiar'‘1iidid''ikKpil 
Were mni^fastiog timether under oanvag, in .his 
little fiirm at El-Ma^r, they saw, hi blliia . 
bsrley-fields, .a troop of sixteen horses and mules 
also breakfasting, with appetites sharpened by 
a previous fast. As soon as mi{^t be, tnC-jbeipts 
and their owner were brought before tee pro- 
prietor of the barley, who inflicted, more as a 
warning than as a payment for ibe dama]^ a 
fine of two francs per head. Like all in 
similar case, the man vowed he was poor, and 
had no such money. The penalty was reduced to 
twenty francs, with the further declaration that 
it would not be pocketed, but divided ampi^t 
the Arabs who had captured the 
During the discussion, the prince, pitying the 
delinquent, rose from table and slipped into his 
hand a twenty-franc piece. At which the Arab 
instantly returned to the charge ; offering on 
indemnity of ten francs only, swearing by all 
his saints that it was more than enough, and 
that it was every farthing he had in the world. 

A few days afterward, they were searching 
for game on the banks of a river whidi was 
greatly swollen by the melting snows. Sud- 
denly, all the Arabs msbed, in violent excite- 
ment, to the brink of tbe stream. “Quick !” 
said the prince. “Somebody lias fallen in, and 
will be drowned.” They galloped to the i^ot, 
and inquired what had Imppenra. Ko answer. 
Perceiving a woman on tue other side, who 
wept and sobbed as if her heart would break, 
they crossed the water ; and there an old man 
informed them tliat a six months’ old cqlt had 
tumbled in and was carried away. The prince 
asked Cbassaing tee amount of the loss. Itbeii^ 
valued at twenty francs, he took out a napoleon 
and gave it to the woman, who, daring her la- 
mentations, incessaxctly tore her cheeks with her 
nails. She ceased her weeping to take the money, 
and then recommenced her wailing and woe. 

Hie reason of this is, that by the loudness of 
their lamentations and the depth of their self- 
inflicted scratches, the Arabs judge of the degree 
of interest which their better hanres or^T^ers 
take in their affairs. 

While perusing M. Chassaing’s nan^aiive, one 
is struck with the rigorous weather be enoonn- 
tered. Our signs of Ited and Golden Lions^ oar 
exhibitions of piotnres in front of travel!^ 
menageries, our thoruand-and-one jUusti^ive 
woodcuts, all agree in repres^ting Ibns eit|ier 
reposing in caverns with a genial imd. oveja.Ske 
atmosphere, or basking in a torrid landscape 
where eps would hatch spontanecmsly, if they 
did not first roast or f^. Never do cor popnliff 
artists represent a lion under mreain&teBces 
which might render an umbrella convement, w a 
cloak an agreeable aoeeksory. When, reading, 
therefore, of leonine sport, we are prejmred for 
stin^ng sunsMne and stifling sihuscos-^e hope 
M. Uhassaing was prepared fdt, teCm' .too — for 
scorching days and close steamy mghts,^with the 
air as full of sharp-se’i mbsquitdes as a .hive, 
before swarming, is full of bees; but ^e were 
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ple^SO, 


mt torfiiul bim traekkg the foc^prints 

iimft in tbe i^oWi $omAmi» three feet deep, 

; to of his bta^riag jilting rains 
l^t U^ed for daysi snow-storm# idem, biting^ 
atid faenit^bing north-east winds, and frost de- 
^80ending ten degrees centigrade below freezing 
wat^, Hi in pursuit of the Said,^^ as the Arabs 
reTere^lj oalt him. It follows, that his blankets 
trera as neoessm^ a part of his equipment as his 
guns: 

To pay their respects to a family of lions who 
were nkhtlv making.terrible .ravages, he and his 
friend fiomoonnel* at the cloi^of February, *65, 


pitched their tent amongst the Beni-Oudjaua. 
For*sevcral days they had changes of tempera- 
ture tlirougli the three degrees of comparison of 
the adjective " cold^” Either they had come too 
soon, or ** ethereal mildness** was coining too 
late ; and the worst of it was that the lions (who, i 
though not over-nice, still have an eye to crea- 1 
turc-comfortsj were induced to qtut the moun- 
tain for the plain. 

The tribe whose flocks and herds they had 
coxae to succour, had migrated to the hills, es- 
{>ecti»g gentle sprmg. When, however, they 
could stand it no longer, they determined to re- 
turn to the lowlancU again, in spite of the 
labour and the perils it" involved.' The defile 
took place at ten in the morning, passing in 
front of tlie sportsmen’s tent. Tue procession 
was headed by the women, walking with naked 
feet through snow above their knees. They 
carried their children behind their backs, whilst 
in front, on their bosoms, they held lambs and 
kids. Following the track they opened in this 
Way, came mules, oxen, and asses, laden with 
chattels, and then sheep and goats, bleating with 
all their might and main. The pilgrimage was 
closed by the Arab men, who, gravdy seated ou 
their horses, got together tlie lagging animals 
whom fatigue or caprice had caused to straggle. 

The Algerian lion, at least, is a hardier animal 
than is gencraUy supposed. With plenty of beef 
and mutton and iiorseflesh, he has no objection 
to roughing it oocasionaily. Indeed, were any 
enthusiast to wish to naturalise lions and 
paMhers in England, It is evident that it is not 
our climate wmch w'ould prevent the. success 
of the amiable experiment. 


MABEL MAY. 

‘ 1 . 

I WAiS.wearw all thro* of tlio thousand and one 
Wants, wishes, aad wrotehedest sorts of strife 
Within and without, which some call life, 

Mabel May, 

When I clitnVd to the clond on the mountain cone, 
And lay on the bare black rock alone 
JUv the imtchfnl twifigh t vast and grey, 

Mabel May, 

AndyearnM for the yet unarisen light, 

Ae a wretch yearns, wrong’d by a woful night, — 
To plunge in a passionate gush of sight, 

Aiid leap at one bound of a rapture bright 
Into the burning heart ot the sun, 

And he lost, as a star, when the dark is done, 
Drops faint in the fount of the full-pour*d day, 


And, lo yon ! afl round me, all o’er htf 
The august, godlike, glory pure,, v; : 
Which not even the eaf^e’s eyes endure, 

Mabel May* 

tie smote, like a trumpet, the Slumbering snows 
To a burping blush &om thcslr pale repose 
Wide aw^e, aod--^How i^all I say, 

Mabed May? 

My very eyes ached with the interminate 
Splendour for whidi they had lain in wait. 

Was it joy, was it pain, was it love, 'Ws it hate, 
That agony born of a bliss too great ? 

And 1 staggeFd beneath the blind bSows 
Of the bare-orbed Beanty, and sought for who knows 
What phantom hand, to guide mo away, ^ 

* MabdMay 


So it ever hath been, so it ever shall be, 

Since man w'as made for tho lot of man. 

In the curse of his course since hia course began, 
Mabel May — 

Our soul to feel, and our sight to see 
Is afire and athirst. Then it comes : and we 
Are made sport for the powers we have brought 
into play, 

Mabel May. 

Wo desire: we are strong : we are proud of the pain. 
Scale the summit, and breathless behold, bnt in 
vain, 

What we cannot endure. We are lost by our gain, 
And o’erwhelmed at the point where we seem’d to 
attain ; 

We aro slaves to tho force we ourselves have set 
free, 

And. unmade by the might that we make. Who is he 
That stands fast and looks full in the face of day, 
Mabel May? 


.So 1 turn’d me anon, by the downward track 
To the valley beneatli, never lifting again 
My looks left dim by the dazzling pain, 

Mabel May ; 

With, above and behind me, the mountain black 
And broad, still keeping the sun at his back ; 

And dejectedly follow’d my dismal way, 

Mabel May, 

With no care now what the chance might be 
Of tho next thing 1 should bo forced to see. 

When the dance of those colours that, dazzling me^ 
Danced on before, should disperse and fle^, 

And leave me a smart from tho torturous habk 
Of the Sun-God » triumphing knife, alack! 

Like that poor Satyr he stoop’d to J^y, 

Mabel May. 


But how did it happen? For suddenly there 
Tiie sweet vale beneath me lay wash'd in a wave 
Of luminous beauty, warm, solacing, swave $ 

And the birds broke out in a rapturous lay, 
Mabel May ; 

And a million mild wild odours were 
Afioat in the moist fresdt morning air, 

Suddenly silentiy ; whence came they, 

Mabri May ? 

While on each grass blade, in a bilverxhclQ, 

The bright dew trembled before it Mlj 
To th# warbling pure in the sweetbricr dflH 

fl«ik4- rl/kU/vnfa Ai*{a1 . 
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And ev(to tbe roek, no tong)»t 
Wfts robed to o it^oote tnatitle 
Aikd a hvjsUog^faaiil li«lbitr me lay^ 

^ VabM MftjT* 

6 . 

Fools Ay Hi the face of tlie Uiss they believe 
Tb^'^ '^^reim born for. If born for it, Vi^hy not vraitf 
Con Fats miss man, or man miss Fate, 

Mabel May? 

Ko I we claim to acquire, unresign’d to receive, 
What chance, not choice, can alone achieve, 

And thent when we fkil as is At, we say 
(Mabel May), 

Better check des^ than chase despair !** 

But what, when we say it, if unaware * 

The burning Beauty we could not bear, 

Taking fdty on our proved want, as ’twoie, 

Should pour Itself over our path, and weave 
Life's way with the light we have leam'd to leave, 
Warning out smise with a redox ray, 

Mabel May? 

7 . 

^tls you are the cause of these thought**, I try 
To release in speech and shall never succeed, 

Ibey lie too deep in my soul, indeed, 

H^bel May; 

For you are the light of loy litc, and 1 
And my life are yours, to be made thereby 
Of what oolonr you will — von are my day, 

Mabel May. 

But that light of you, in this life of mine, 

Were a di^prth of gloiy too divine 

To be bom all at once, if it did not shine 

Deepened, reAected, and fused, in fine, 

With the common tilings of life, that lie 
In that light transmuted to melody 
Odour and colour by its glad play, 

Mabel May! 

My wifb ! my life! my day, whose sway 
Makes all things sweet witli a sense of sun — 
Scent-breathing Aowers, and buds’ sweet tone I 
My one in all, and my all in one ! 

Now I hold you fast where my footsteps stray, 

And find you most when you seem a^ay, 

Loving you more than my life can say, 

Mabel May ! 


AT THE OPENING OF THE BUDGET. 

Whei on a night of " «eat attraction” I go 
to the pli^ 'cntn an order, and, without any 
trouble or inoonvenienee secure a private hfox, 
or a resemd seat in the stalls, while T see 
people wlro have paid their money waiting in 
the passage, or anxiously stn^lmg to find a 
place in some remote corner where they will not 
be sbhe to see half the stage, I am apt to feel 
that I am a party to a strange and nnacoount* 
able piece of injustice. At times, indeed, uheii 
I am in a sensitive humour, I am affected with 
a twinge of something like remorse. I have 
entered the theatre without payment, aud the 
box-keeper has poll^iy shown me into one of the 
best places, lingorkig rnspeetfully at my back to 
offer me a plavobfil and ask if I would like an 
operMl^. meanwhile the* people ^bo ^e 
paid roeii money, and waited and struggl(*d, are 


mdely pushed away into any Back Mat ^oh 
the box-keeper rtiooses ,to Msitm tQ'fhehl. 
When those peo]^e, uneomfortaoiv finhdmM 
Smongthi^r feUows, like fossils mdoij^teWeren- 
tially look down upon me lounj|png,e(M%^ in my 
roomy box, Z feel that I am a sort of blmded 
anstoorat, ope of the pampered and ^dvile^^ 
classes who enjoy advantages over the ooannoa 
run of people in virtue oi the iact that, their 
ancestors came over with the Conqueror, oT for 
some other reason equally absurd. I feel that 
the heels of my dress-boots, though they may to 
rather down at the sides, are the heels of a graad- 
ingtyranny. 

Why should I he thus favoured ? Well, really 
upon my word I cannot give you any good or 
valid reason for it whatever.' I am not a 
dramatic critic. T am not a personal friend of 
the man^r. 1 was not parheulaiiy anxious to 
see the play, and, having come in frto, I shall of 
course not trouble myself to applaud. AH I can 
say 18 , that a friend gave me an order— -how hr 
got it I have not the most remote idea— and 
that I am here in one of the best places, whOb 
worthy folks, who were dying to see the play, 
who have paid their money, who are determmed 
to be pleased, and who are eager to applaud 
everything, arc occupying the most unoomfort- 
able seats in the theatre. It is always a great 
relief to me to perceive that these people regard 
me with the respect which is due to a person 
who pays his way. Tf 1 thought they hM any 
idea that 1 had come'into that private box with 
an order, and had not paid two pounds twelve 
and sixpence for it, 1 am sure 1 should not to 
able to look them in the face. 

1 had a touch of this same feeling the other 
day, when, by merely showing my card at a little 
door in tfao lobby of the House of Commons, 1 
was immediately passed into the Speak^s 
gallery, while hundreds, who were ptobuMy 
more interested titan myself in the financial 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exebequear 
(which was the "great attraction” of the even- 
ing), liad been cooling their heels all day in 8t. 
Stephen’s Hall, wuting for the mereohimce of a 
seat in the gallery devoted to "strangers.” 
With great amniration for the Clmncellot of the 
Exchequer himself, 1 am willing to confess*-’ 
albeit 1 know what taxes are and feel them— 
that I was not very deeply concerned about his 
surplus, or what ho was going to do with it. I 
had even foi^ttcn the date of the budget night 
until an honourable member casually romiii^ed 
me that he had put my name down on ^ 
Speaker’s list "for to-morrow.” 

Accordingly, when ta-morrow came, t tolled 
down to Westminster hi a cab, and m a Very 
easy and indifferent frame of mind, knowing tliat 
I had an order for the front' row of the nails, 
and was sure to get in without any trouble. 
Von may judge how indifferent I am about 
parliament and parliamentary orators, when I 
tell you that on oejng set down at ootner xit 
Pdace Yard I lookM for Eendaffs Hotel. It 
was gone, and a whole row of bouses xnth it, 
and bad been gone, I was informed, ever so 
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nuoda oe of uie oMumto German shoemaker, 
who ahifDg to his shop in Sseter Change, s^ite 
of all Bpm of legal notioe io quit, until one 
mon^i^'lie atiived with hi» key and could not 
find hia^ door, for the simple yet somewhat 
extraordinary reason that bu bouse had been 
taken down and earted away in the night, his 
stock being Mt for him neatly done up in a 
brown paper parcel on what hw once been his 
domestic liearth, but which was now merely a 
flat stone in the middle of a yawning waste. 

Palace Xard without Pendall’s wpears to me 
like a desert without an oasis. Where is the 
weary parliameutaTy agent to sit him down and 
rest? Where is tiic thirsty witness ou com- 
mittees to cool his fevered tongue, or stimulate 
his flogging imamnation ? Where is the country 
constituent to lie snugly in wait, ready to 
pounce upon his "member” the moment he 
appears in the Yard? Where, indeed! Echo 
answers, “Where f” for, standing in the midst 
of the desert, And sweeping the liorizon on all 
sides, no more cheering sight moots the eye of 
the weary traveller than a humble coffee-shop, 
modking his longings with a mirage of saloop. 

Every year, wnen 1 read in the papers reports 
of the budget speech, 1 am treated io extra 
and apecial para^aphs giving florid accounts of 
the “great excitement wliieu prevailed in and 
about tbe Houae.” Naturally I was anxious to 
see this great excitement with my own eyes. 
1 lookedflooked hard for it, but couldn’t sec it. 
The usmd stream of pedestrians was passing 
along iowords the bridge, or onwards by the 
Abbey into the penetralia of Westminster proper 
— or raiber improper — but no one turned his 
head towards tbe Parliament House, or jerked 
his thumb in that direction to express his 
interest, or indietde that something momentous 
was going on there. The cabbies on the boxes 
of tludr vehicles, standing in a stagnant row in 
the yard, smoked their pipes ana read their 
])cuny papers '-the police and sporting depart- 
ment, for a wi^ 1— the police themselves saun- 
tered about leisurely, evidently sighing for mobs 
to quel^ and distarbaaccs to subauc, but giving 
no other wdication of the mat imperial occa- 
sion than the Ostentatious display of very oican 
white Berlin gloves. The double tow of simo- 
tators that lined the entrance to Westmin- 


was oatued by a natty groom, in nuexcoptiou- 
able buf^skins and top-boots, who took a fancy 
to shotr off his luwsemanship in a manner more 
b^Uuii^ a circas than the public streets. A 
membwof tiie force, sighing to distinguish him- 
self, had two thoughts about taking the natty 
groom into oustody; but, probably anticipating 
some diAcalty with so lively a -hurse, modiliea 
his intentions at the secemd thought — pro- 


verbially the best— and was ooulent to Bt^|pnsi> 
tise the rider as a ainoontpoop, wliicii Ik was. P, 
do not mention these eomparativeW mild indi- 
dents, with any wilful intention of derogating 
from the importance of tbe occasion, but simp^ 
as an illustration of the well-known fact that, 
where one pair of eyes with no speculation in 
them can sec nothing, another pair of eyes leitlk 
apeculation in the direction of business, namely, 
turning an honest penny-a-lin^ can see a great 
deal. 

1 am rather disposed to think that, when, 
with a stiff back and an assured air (owing to 
the consciousness that my name was down ob 
the free list), 1 walked straight down between 
the double row of spectotora at the grand en- 
trance of Westminster Hall — I say I am rather 
disposed to think that those spectators took me 
for a mem^r of parliament. Now, I am ac« 

J uainted with several members of parliament- 
do not say it boastfully— and this manifesta- 
tbn on the part of the populace did not make 
me in the least degree proud. Had It affected 
me in that way, it is certain that my pride would 
very soon have had a fall ; for, on proceeding up 
tiie Hall 1 went a little too near the side-door in 
the left wall, sacred to the entrance of members, 
and vras peremptorily waved off to a rospeetful 
distance by a very clean white Berlin glove. If - 
those foolish people craning tlteir necks at the 
entrance thought me a member of parliament, 
this ornaniriit of tbe A division knows bettor. 
That while Berlin glove says, in tones of tragic 
command, as plain as a while Berlin dove of 
tliat particular pattern can speak, “ Baw, com- 
mon person, aud don’t get in the way of the 
people’s anointed.” 

Now, 1 had no intention of getting in the way 
of the people’s anointed, ana it was with no 
design of obtainii^ a close view of them, nor of 
passug myself off as one of them— which is a 
thing T would scorn to do— that I sidled up to- 
wards the loft wall. No; Iwas simply curious 
to ius]>cct tbe old lady who presides over the 
one orauge-htali which is privileged to plant its 
humble trestles on the historic flags of West- 
minster Hall. 1 have aluays been carious 
about that old lady. 1 have had all sorts of 
theories about her — that she is a decayed 
widow of a lamented and much-respected mem'- 
ber of the House; that she is a poor desoendaut 
of one of the dead and gone Speakers; that she 
is a favoured constituent of an Irish meniber ; 
that she was the foster-mother of the Serjeant- 
at-Arras; that her ancestors sold Normandy 
pippins ou that spot befoi'e Red William bailt 
the Hall, thus ^ving a patout of poasessiou to 
the family for all time — that she is nobody at 
all, but just an old apple-woman from St. Giles’s 
placed there as a Spartan memento to honour- 
able and right honourable gentlemen, of the 
vanityof pride aud ambition. This last was 
tbe theory I was inclined to adopt, when 1 got ' 
near enough to her sUdl to observe lliai her 
oranges were of the t^to^-a-penny <iuality, that 
her pippins wwre as dried up and wiseuied as Iwr 
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eosaiotinl of <»io iRol^otletDOiaio an4 a 
of pO(vp«BniinlHrtai^ Tfuljr, in reapeot of a 
boiwh liao 4iaopipff ftom a Uue jug with a 
toaKnnM'iiMut, ifc aai^t be aaid that the tafee. 
tkwofmea to tin peofdfi’a anoiiite^ 
h but ceitainlj the refectiou itedif was 

nob oalonlaUid to roiiuster to luxarioos or pam- 

S Kod tastes. Still, my ooriositj with regard to 
at old lady and her wares is yet fn from 
satisfied, i want to know if she is by " special 
appointment’' to the Hononrable House ; if she 
considers it beneath her dignity to eell oranges 
to any one under the rank of an M.V. ; if the 
M.P.S pay fancy prices for those wizened 
apples, or negotiate on the od valorem terms of 
four a penny ; I want to see her family tree, 
to inspeot her deed of tenure, to hear how her 
anoesnns mt the better of Bed William, and 
who teto ine hononrable and right honourable 
gentlenen who buy peppennint4tick. My pre- 
sent opinion being, that the white Berlin glove 
18 a gauntlet permanently thrown down as a 
ohtdifingeto all not-anointed persons who venture 
to approach the lady on her sacred and particular 
flag-stone, I will make ,an endeavour to reach 
her by means of letter, respectfully directed to 
"The Honourable the Old Orange Lady, West- 
minster I^IL” 1 am not sure ^ut the form 
of address to nse in approaching so exalted and 
unique a personage, bat 1 will look into the 
Polite Letter-writer. 

Warned off from the apple-stall, as from a 
sacred shrine, 1 proceed np the steps, to the 
left, through St. Stephen’s Hall, and tnence into 
the lobby. I had been informed outside that 
candidates for seats in the strangers’ gallery 
had begun to assemble in PaTaoe Yard at 
daybreak, that the first comers planted their 
backs against the door of Westminster Hall, 
and that when the door was opened the ac- 
cumnlated crowd burst into the Hall like a 
mob of gallery boys on boxing-niglit. There 
were legends, 'loo, of persons woo had sat from 
eight o’clock in the morning on the cold stoue 
bench of St. Stephen’s Hail, and of others who 
had paid handsome sums to deputies to keep 
their places tor them. But this " great excite- 
menP’ had subsided now. The strangers’ 
^lery had long beeu filled, and there were only 
five persons left on tlm waiting-bench, one being 
a commissionnairc, doubtless a deputy. 

1 pass across the lobby, taking care not to 
get in the way of the anointed, mention my 
name to a porter at a little door to the right of 
the members’ entrance, and am bidden to walk 
np and see the live lions. Lightly up a few 
stone steps, and 1 am in the presence of the 
Commons of England in parliament assembled. 

1 have been neenstomed to boar tliat the 
House on this gre^ annaal occasion presents 
mi "imposing si^cflPile.’’ £t did not strike me 
The House itself by daylight is not hand- 
It is dingy and gloomy, and not a little 
pstlve of a hirge parlonr in on old-fashioned 
' , thought comfs across me of a judge 
ght, and every moment I expect the 
I call for a glass of brandy-and-water 



and a cigar. And nov m ttim $p(Nlar rises to 
read the order of the dw, his fmearaoee and 
voice cril iq> a vision df Mn 0. i. wnHdi, as the 
Lord Chief Jnstioe,^ trying Pridb at the 
Adelpbl When M Iwvea the. (Amir imd takes 
bis seat on theainiiterial lMa)rii,<n« en^ess nn- 
ofiknal attitude, he is Mr. C. J. Smhb.widting at 
the wing, with that odd inoongmity Of sppear- 
aime which a dignitary always presents wnra ho 
withdraws himself from the imposibig anrrosmd- ' 
mgs of his high office to minue in the moaner 
scenes of lifb. While he sat in tM chair under the 
royal arms the Speaker wore an mr of ooottkm 
dignity; but the moment he left the chair to 
sit on an ordinary bench it treated that he ' 
felt Jiimself to be a bit of a guy. In the half- 
hour of waiting for the entice of the great 
performer of the evening, I have an opportunity 
of looking about me, and making notes of the 
appearance ol the House and its oeeapants. 
The benches on both sides cl tlm chair were ' 
crowded. Honourable and right honourable 
gentlemen seemed to be absolutely sitting on 
each other, so closely were they packed. It 
was the parliamentary boxing-night. Oddly 
enough, the only persons who had plenty of leg 
and elbow room were the strai^n and the 
reuorten, who were there on sofetanse. The 
ladies high up in the cage over the reporters 
were in a worse case than the memben. ' In 
their expansive skirts and inflated finery they 
overlapped each -other like sardines in a tin, or 
shall 1 say sWeet moscatels in a box P Looking 
down upon the members massed on either side 
of the table, graced by the banUo which the 
brewer of Huntingdon ordered to be taken 
away, but which does not appear to be at all 
offensive in the eyes of Mr. Bass of £arton-on- 
Trent, I am invited to a certein specoUtion : 

If it wore not known to me that the Whigs sit 
on the right of the Speaker, and the Tones on 
the left, slionld I be able to tell from the 
personal apporance of the members which were 
Whigs, ana which wore Tories P There was 
certainly a difference in the aspect of the parties, 
but 1 am not sure that their distinctive cha- 
racteristics would have gnided me to a definite 
conclosion as to their politics. There were as 
inimy blue coats and liigh collmred yellow waist- 
coat's on the Whig as on the Tory side. And 
the swells who wore pointed monstachios, and 
parted their hair down the middle, were ptetoy 
evenly btdanced. It strode me;, however, that 
on the whole the Tories were better dressed. 
The trends on the ministerial bench ^ a 
decided sixteen shilling look. There was a 
want of cat about them. The Tory troueers, 
on the other hand, while exhibiting raCre style, 
were ^generally of a lighter and mote dandy 
colour. The Tories, too, had the best of 
it ill boots. Thera was an nnploaaaafe higbJow 
aspect about the Whig boots, enggcative of 
radicalism, and a wide extension of the Bvachiso i 
among the clodhoppers; Whereas, the natty 
patent kathoPs of the Tories indicated a desire 
to preserve the British eonsUtutioa in sn ex- 
clusive state of elegance. 
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Ittcw-Mre n fivmi bhuij vMiwted inquiries 
in the gaiieiy for Iiord Fahnerstoa, but lie is 
not barf fo ni^t (gjant^ qpd He ab»e&ce neatly 
detrMfo .from the interest ' mtii , ^eh the 
"strei^ ” ttsi^jr scans the ministerial bench. 
It is- Tsety pleasaBt,to find the stcai^rs around 
me bi^^ dtsnuHnaiive persoim, vith the right 
taste, for j^reataess. Fending the artml of the 
i9Bstet'4i|uiit, the moa look for and talk 
aboab are BuW^ lytton and Disraeli and 
hetsten lAyaed, The last is only an ander-se- 
ereteryt but he is far more in request than the 
a^l«^eeaKBtery 4 his eHeh Bulwer Dyttoa and 
Znameli are aittiog side by side, both, from this 
dlatane^ looking wonderfully young. “ What n 
pity it is that they sit on that side of the House. !” 
1 was mentally exidaiming, when 1 suddenly 
ebeoked myself to inquire what “ that side of 
the House ” would be without them ? 

A pause of expcotauey, then suddenly “ Yar, 
yar, ymr” (naually reported as “eheers”), and all 

S ea are turned towards tho dow. A false alarm. 

r, Ck>x of Finsbury! A laugh. Presently 
" Yar ! yar !; yar !" again, and then — iie man ! 

He walks up to his seat opposite the brass* 
bound oak box (of whicli Mr. Disraeli has a du- 
plicate) q^tly and modestly. He takes off his 
oat, sits down, and calmly opens a little leather | 
b^. He looks in to see that his papers are all 
ri^t — that he hasn’t forgotten the notes of his 
sermon — ^and then leans back on the bench to 
await iua cue. Sir George Grey gives notice of 
an address to her Majesty in reference to the 
terrible American calannty, and his few well ex- 
pressed sentences evoke a solemn assent from ail 
sides of the House. 

And now Mr. Gladstone ! You know what it 
is, when, after the minor characters have been 
mumbling through the introductory portion of 
the play, the great tragedian or comedian — the 
leading man of the company — steps upon the 
stage. You don’t want to bok at the bill. He 
declares Hmself at once. He stands confessed 
before you. So with Mr. Gladstone. Others 
had mumbled and buzzed in our ears, and we 
caught' oidy half what they said. But now, 
every word was as distinct and audible, away in 
the distant gallery, as if it bad been spoken 
across the table to ns. 1 had heard, with the 
test of the world, extrava^mt praises of Mr. 
Gladstone’s oratory, bat 1 hod never until now 
received tlie right idea of it. Ue is not an 
meatoc of the high-flown order, be does not in- 
dnlge in fiiglits of studied rhetoric, ho never con- 
descends to clap-trap, nor does he seek to catch 
the ear by any of the favourite artifices of popular 
speakers, ims style is chiefly characterised by 
a masterly simplicity. His voice is not a power- 
ftdiOmi, but it is St^ularly distinct and clear. 
He a^pts little variety of mood, but he never 
wearies you : he is never monotonous. 

Tlp^^ great intellect of the man shines out 
thiwng^. the xvhole perfonnaaoe like a steady 
bughtJUght, and the outtrse.of his argument goes 
c>S'wi^lte.c Hexorablo precision df an hydraulic 
nuuHac, which may be regulated, to gently 
crock on egg or crash into powder a ton of iron. 


Yet, ali tlSa dedge-haromer focC^ he.h«e a 
obamung' peckuasiveiteas. Wbenhe iatiyiaeto 
clear ,Awi^ ir>inc misi of prejudice, or demmuah 
some false BotioD,. he appeals to those who, gte 
misguided as if • he.were addressHg a wliimsibid 
woman. He seems to say, " Now, my dear, do i 
be a good reasonable creature, and listen to 
common sense.” Only once in the course, of 
his speech was he tempted to adopt a .lone'of 
defiance, and- that was when he conoluded his 
triumphant reply to the arguments in favour of 
tho reduction of tho malt-tax. Then he tnmed 
round and shook his forefin^— like an eagle’s 
claw — ^in the face of the Opposition. Never was 
a case so completely and tuorou^ily demolished. 
To abolish the malt-tax altogether would be to 
strike the death-blow of indirect taxation ; to 
reduce it by one-half, and give up more than i 
three millions, would cheapen beer to the extent i 
of one farthing a quart ; wd, finally, no article I 
of the same class was so lightly taxed as bdier. ' 
The way in which these arguments were in- i 
Atnoated, rather than enforced, one after thh I 
other, was sug^stive of a coxming artificer | 
using some small neat instrument to take out a 
bolt wliich others had driven in and clenched 
with sledge-hammers. The moral effect upon 
the Opposition was very evident ; not a syllable 
of denial was uttered ; there was not even a 
gesture of dissent. It was made very clear that 
the case of the malt-tax was a bad one ; but tiie 
aunouncement that the duty would be taken off 
tea instead, did not appear to give very lively 
satisfaction. I believe my neighbour in Ihc 
gallery faithfully interpreted the feeling on the 
subject when he whispered that the public 
never had got, and never would get, the full 
benefit of the reductitm of the tea duties. 

Tine equalising of the duties on fire insurances 
was received rather coldly, but when the an- 
uouncemeut came that the income-tax would be 
reduced to fourpenoe, the House was roused to 
real enthusiasm. The very strangers could not 
refrain from joining in the cheers, and the gallery 
keeper was himsmf too much carried away to 
think of checking them. The Chancellor made 
several small proposals with regard to licenses 
and the measuring of bai ley by weight, which cer- 
tain persons stigmatised as “crotchety” and 
“ niggling,” but it appeared to me that the aim 
of tnose proposab was to do justice, and to put 
taxation as much as possible upon a fair and 
equable footing. And indeed it is ibis bon^ 
aim which lifts Mr. Gbdstone as a financial 
minister so far above all hb predecessors. He is 
not content to frame a budget that will pate, or 
that will merely serve the purpose of the ex- 
chequer. His mm b not to get as muifii money 
as possible out of the people, but so jto manage 
matters that the burden whioli he b obliged to 
impose upon the people shall be .os light, as 
possible. He b like the good farmer who does 
not fail to give back to tho fields from whidi-be 
reaps; or like a thrifty housewife wlio b..abt 
satisfied merely to i^gake both ends m^L.bilt 
who saves and makes, the most of eve^^tbHg, 
that she mpy increase the comforts of hdr home. 
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Hr. Ghidstoiie Ibr thrive )iours by ifce 
grofli obol^ andiiMytm t«rfled « iiair. Qis voio^ 
was as dMr diiniiict l»t tlie end «s it vraa tA 
the be|;faittio|$. HIb fietes eonsisted of about 
twenty lo<^ uins of poper. but lie oni^ referred 
to them 'When waliitt with figures: and ooca- 
sionidle it appeared tfiat his ntemoFT was more 
aqoataTe ihssi iiis written memoraDaum, for he 
took up a Mn now and then to alter a fi^e. 
1 wes eurrons to sec if one of the sacred old 
lady*s oranges would be resorted to for refresh- 
tnent during the long and trying statement ; but 
no ; the Obanocllor had provided himself with a { 
ilask — a very little flask — at which he took a 
very little piill now and then, when tlie cheers 
of his audience gave him time to pause. At 
the end, he gathered up his few slips of memo- 
random, put on his hat, and sat down as calmly 
and moideslly as if he bad been doing nothing 
but ^ving notice of a motion. 1 don’t know at 
whiA I was the more astonished — the inarvel- 
kms intellectual power exhibited by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or tlio hardiliood of th«» 
his, burly, inaudible, but honourable gentleman, 
who rose to speak after him. 


K)OD FOR POWDER. 

At last it has occurred to our English autho- 
rities tliat men need not necessarily be brutal 
or ignorant to make good soldiers— ‘On the con- 
trary, that the chances are, that the better the 
man the better tiie soldier, and the more educated 
his br«n the more int elUgent his wotk. But his 
has been about tlie last soul thought needful to 
save. The blind, the deaf and dumb, Ihe idiots 
and criminals, have all had their patrons and 
friends; but, until quite lately, the army was 
left to chance and the hard old-world regiiLv 
tions. Almost the only idea vrhich civilians had 
crmceming it was, that vice and intoxication 
were its sole amusements, and the goose-step 
and parade drill its legitimate oceuputions, lu 
times of peace. When respect for learning be- 
came general, and the bdief 1 hat a man’s mind 
had something to do with his morals crciit in as 
a makerweight against the exaegeration 'of both 
materialists and spiritualists, then the educatiou 

the army began to be spoken of os a tiling pos- 
sible and desirable; and a Council of Military 
Ednoation was (^pointed. Tiie second report- 
only the second, so the experiment has not been 
very long in hand — ^lies on the table before us; 
and for those who eare to read them, we extract 
oertain of the results obtained. 

In 1860, the pcr-centage of those who 
eould neitjher read nor write was 1 8.95 ; of those 
who could road but not write, 19.72; of 
those who could read and 'write, 53.89; of 
those possessed of a superior education 7.44. 
In 18 m the numbers stood, for class (1), 13.41 ; 
for class^ (2), 17.80 ; for class (3), 64.05 ; for 
class (4), 6.18 ; which last is a diminution, that 
tells aotbin^ against tlie scheme of military 
schools. 'Another eurioas httle fact is in the 
apportionment of ignorance. Thus, 4f tlie two 


UAedaoated dasses <1 &a4 9) the tabukition 
shudst 

• SMA IMA 

Osrsliy 20.W w, Sfi.OS 

Bojra) Artillery ... 22.09 25,06 

iBov’ttl Eagineen a.44 s«ls 

SButaiy Train ... 30,00 ... 42,0C7 

PootCtuards .*• 9.73 ... lOkOO 

Infhntry of the Idae 30.46 ... 40.62 

showing a decided deerease of ignemlae m 
every branch— or, more properly, am'^ofthe 
service, While still keeping Ibe edative propor- 
tions. Major Gleig’s report rives fifty per cent 
as reading fluently such books as the Eourtk 
Reading Book of the Irish Natiottid Sodefy ; 
but only about ten per cent as able to write 
without error, flftj words of dictation from-tbe 
Sequel to the Second Reading Book. In nrilh* 

metic the results are rather donUfui, Major 
Qleig sayiim that "he has found oomparotivdy 
few men able to work snins in the oompoimd 
rules except as applied to money, and that many 
men are unacquainted withthe tables of weirits 
and measures in common use.’’ That inebwy 
to work certain sums, except as applied to money, 
has a rich touch of nahirc iu it ; for how often 
has the soldier to work ihe most oomplbated 
sums iu his head ! — ^the debt for tobacco owing 
1 0 Molly Brown ; tlmt cane he bought of Jemmy 
Rice ; the brooch he promised to give Kaney 
as a fairing, and doesn’t know where to get the 
money fpr ; tliose goes of gin and pbts of stout 
scored up against him at the Blue Boar ; and 
all that Ills miserable little pocket-money pan 
and cannot afford ! Yes, complicated indeed, 
and of most involved and original working are 
the soldier’s accounts ; no wonder he can do 
the compound rules when applied to money 
which he understands so fatally well, but bi^ies 
over them when transferred to other matters of 
a purely imaginative or intelkctoal cliaraoter. 
The History of England and Geography sre al- 
most the only subjects of highm study relished ; 
but even these are uot w'ell reported on, save in 
tlic school of the Depdt Brigade of the Ariflleiy 
at Woolwich, and that of the 78th Highlanders. 

In 1861 the compulsory attendance at school, 
wliich had been oonimanoM in the beginning of 
this experiment, was disooutumed, as were the 
weekly payments ; in consequence of which more 
men enrolled themselves as iwholars, and fewer 
attended the schools. But, indeed, the attend- 
niicc at school is strangely irregular — strangely 
for a service all drill and word of comasand nad 
uniformity and non-individuality— vmying ac- 
cording to the humour of the men and the temper 
of the commanding officer; varyuigalso, wnjnay 
be sure, according to the mind and manners ttnd 
teaching of the schoolmqster, "one l^r a iaage 
number attending, and for the next josW days 
none.’* Which must tiy both men and master, 
irrogulmity beiim one of the greatelt enemies 
to proficiency. Not mncb sdiool-worfc is dene 
at any time, , (hough, indeed, some wsm^- 
fiil results are givmi out of the scanty hwus 
afforded. The average amtrant for a eoidier b 
about three hours nud a half per week, While 
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! man; »M to Kim mo» tibsn two houn 

I or IB hotu' ttii * ludf, m «t CoMieiter, fiat 
I vreek. lirea ia tlKwe corps where special oumm 
are lowsd tm witt favour by thh comuiaii(£h>g 
] offleCf, toe attoBdanoe rendered breach man has 

• not exoteded fifteen or sixteen hoars weekly ; 

I iu othm it bto been as low as from one to five 
. ji honrsy 00 that we cannot wonder if ih^ average 

progress of the men is not very rapid, abd if the 
saying still hold trne in the urmy scliools, of 
I ' knonnsdge onder difficulties. Certainly know* 
'i ledge under dlffieulties when “a soldier who 

* I does not know bis alphabet is told that the 
I' oonrset^toc ballot undertheinfiaence of powder 

is a ouwed line called the trajectory, ana Ibis is 
done in a neheidroom with blackboard and easel, 

I I and with diagrams and writtcu explanations 
jt which moat be inoomprehensible to a wholly 
< j uaedueatod mind.” But great results are some* 

tinme attained. One man, Tbobas Whits from 
j I Battle, SttsscK (he deserves to be mentioned), 
'I alter oight yean* service in the Royal Artillery 
j { sent in papers at the general examination which 

I many a young coU^an could not have achieved. 

I I They were syand papers, brist ling with 7*i> and any 
number of A B C l)*s, algebraic sums worked 

j I out as if by ma^o, trapezoids and triangles, and 
, perpendkoiars, and diagrams, and all manner of | 
1 1 odd-looking cabalistic signs ; while the historical 
' questions, and other things which a plain body 
could better understand, were answered as if 
I from a dictionary. Thomas White, now sergeant, 

' I ought to. have a pleasant future betorc him if 
j the consciousness of well-domg may give plea- 
I sent thoughts and happy days to a inan, with 
pcibaps more substantial adi ant ages in the time 
I to come. 

There was some confusion at first respecting 
the dress of the army solioolniasters. A blue 

I froek coat with braid, silk sash, sword and waist 
. belt^ and a forage cap with red cloth band, re- 
I sembled too olo.sely the undress uniform of a 

commissioned officer to be pleasant cither to the 
schoolmaster himself, or to his supeiiora. This 
j has now been altered ; and the chevrons on the 
'I armaof the blue frock-coat, with the suppres- 
sion of ibc sash, sufficiently distinguish the 
{ ' army sebodmasters— w ho rank only as non-com- 
, uiissioDcd officers next below regimental .ser- 
geant-majors-ofrom the commissioned officers. 

I I ^eie are seven snperuitending schoolmasters, 

' who are eomiuissiontid officers with the relative 
I ; rank of ensira. These have from teven to eight 
'I aliiUmgs a day, with free quarters or lodging 

inou^ in lieu, and a shilling a day fur servant’s 
wages i there are one hundred and twenty-eight 
I army stooDlmasters, beginning from three sbil- 
{ lings » di^, apd rising sixpence a day every two 
. yean, up to tbe maxzmum of six shillings and 
su^ance at fouTteen years* service ; and t hoy too 
have free quarters and fuel provided for them. 
With a pauUw of from two sluUingB and six- 
peace to tone shillings a day after tw(mty.mie 
I ye8Vs*aen(ice. The assistant sehoolmasten have 
I two ehilllngs a day. When marohing with 
, troops^lifae army schoolmaster has his marching 
j allowiltme of two shillings and sixpence a day ; 


whra detaiuqd, he has his detention aQoWiiooe of 
thtoe sinllings and tnxpenee a day; he 
seeoad-elaes passage, and when oa boaxd poya 
one shiBing a day for himeelf, foorpmiee for hia 
wife, had a peany for each child, as food money. 
When mov^ with troops, he is allowed three 
hundred-weight of ba^^age, and has the right 
to have conveyed for aim ten hundred-weight if 
travelling with his wife ; he bes a right to only 
six hundred-weight if his srifo be not with him, 
and four hundrea-weight if he bemtmarried. He 
may marry if leave he asked and obtained, but 
not ofherwiso; he is not allowed to take private 
pupils — for tbe Army, like the Ohnrch, is a 
jealous mistress ; and he has an orderly told off 
to keep his rooms clean, and, if need be, to pre- 
pine his meals : for which he, tbe orderly, re- 
ceives one shilling a week. 

Then, there are scliuolmistresses ; which cer- 
tainly reads oddly at the first ; for we are so little 
accustomed to tUinkof the soldier as a family man, 
or of the barrack square as a nursery-ground, that 
it looks almost like a joke to read of “ army school- 
mistresses,” pupil teachersj nod monitresses. 
The first of these it is desirable should be as 
much over twenty -one years of age as is oou- 
veuicnt ; the post is one of peculiar danger and 
difficulty even fur the steadiest, wherefore the 
authorities discountenance the employment of 
young unmarried w’omen as much as possible 
(iiut there arc always many applieatious from 
that class), and eueourage the appointment of 
tho wives of non-commissioned vfficers, and, 
better still, the wives of tho schoolmasters 
themselves. A schoolmistress gets thirty-six, 
tliiify, or twenty-four pouuds a year, acodrding 
.as she is of tho first, second, or third dam ; 
after twentv-four years’ service she has a pension 
uf two slullings u day ; she has the same pay as 
the schoolmaster when travelling witli troops or 
when detained, bat only half the amount if she 
be the schoolmastei’s wife ; she has her three 
hundred-weight of baggage if moving with 
troops, which does not allow of mucli spare 
finery ; and she has the right to tho conveyance 
of four liundred-weigUt if unmarried, and m siv 
hundred-d eight if married, save to a trained 
schoolmaster, or if not travelling with her hus- 
band. There are three weeks’ holidays twice in 
the yeai, in summer and winter *, and tbe life 
seems to be pleasant enough, though dangerous 
and needing extra cant ion in the wey of walking. 

The pupu teachers must be from seventeen up- 
wards; they begin at a saliuy of six ponnds,aud go 
gradually up to tho maximum of eighteen pounds; 
and tlie'mouitres.scs are girls from Uiirtecnto 
seventeen, with a salary of four pounds for their 
captaincy over their liltlo bands of twenty-five. 
Tor, our schoohoisttesses are not wanted to 
soften the hard dose of learning to Paddy, or 
Sawney, or John j they are wanted for Paddy’s, 
and Sawney’s,^ and John’s childreu— tlius re- 
cognising the lAinily in the most empluitio way 
possible to an administration, and acknowledgii^ 
mdividual rights under the uniform as theytosto 
never acknowledged toefore. But os we said, 
young unmarried women are disoouraged as 
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niTiob Vi ^asibte; atid- vm^ ’dad sbotUi^ tbkeii 

fl^e -^SBl^en’s sdutoU is' not 
qnite .ttJfw^us; a Trioolft :'bein» 

oeinain^S'^ one tiiree>haH^aice for each 

if ' ttofe'|la’’t wo, and a penny for’ each if three 
attend, the children of soldiers, 
smuif abroad; are takai withoat payment ; 
f^'.|4!esapposcs that , they have been ^able to 
abobmpany their fathers ; and the children of 
the regimental officers, should they attend tlie 
.jKulitaiy Sobool, pay five shilling a month each, 
decreasing in proportion aceordiug to the num- 
ber sent from each family, as we have seen 
with the children of privates. No difference is 
niade between the cuildreu, whatever the rank 
of the parents, but all ai'e subject to the same 
laws and regulations .without respect of persons ; 
as if the '.whole thing were of the severest 
repnhlicanism to be found within the four seas. 
$ut the old rule of extremes meeting holds good 
everywhere ; and in a military school and in a 
repnbIl<3aQ, the same severity of discipline may be 
found, and the same imoring of rank ; though 
string 'from such different principles, and 
worked out to such different results. 

j^their new feature in barrack life is that of 
giving lectures to the soldiers ; also the crea- 
tion of libraries and rccreation-rooms, subject 
to wise and careful regulations. . From the 
libraries are excluded all books of an immoral 
chmeter, 0 ^ of a political, or controversially i 
religious— else we should have Paddy breaking 
Sawpey’s head concerning the greater sanctity 
of the Pope as against John Knox ; in tlie 
recreation-rooms are prohibited the two amuse- 
ments of gambling and drinking. But a re- 
freshmeut^ar supplying innocent drinks and 
ianocttous refreshments, is allowed, as is smok- 
spittoons being supplied fromhead-quarters 
if asked for. The lists of rccreation-rooms 
established in Great Britain and the colonics, | 
Ipdia excepted, give the following figures : Fifty- 
six corps have two recreation-rooms each; 
one hundred and three corps have only one 
each : twelve use the library for aU purposes ; 
four nave not established a recreation fund at 
allj sixtyrDine supply refreshments; and forty 
thousand eight hundred and one soldiers sub- 
BOiibe to^ the reoreatiou-rooms. The scale of 
eubscriptiou is, for an officer, a shilling a month ; 
for a sergeant, sixpence; fourpence for a cor- 
poral'; tlmeepence for a trumpeter, drummer, or 
private.. There me strict rmos relating to the 
deanliness of these rooms, and the cleanliness 
of the regimental librarimi and the regimental 
bat-keeper. To those of ns who love method and 
order, mid are opposed to untidiness and slovenli- 
ness,: ii' is a positive refreshment to contemplate 
the orderly precision and drill-sergeant kind of 
regularity of these bamck-yard relaxations. 

■The examuiation pajmrs of the Royal Milita^ 
Asyht^ Hormal Senool, Chelsea, for educ«d:iim 
tr«nW sdii^lmasters^ are of the stiffest ; fafi 
llpj jlhipfltoSiand moBsa;^Qi), and finding the 
M||M, ii^eB equal tq cehtangles of any odd 
''*^'lect you like to ^ve; ^gonms of I 


ahi e^angalar pent)i^ns*,'imid> whme pages 
tatto^ with al^hraie sigQS. ' il one 

probiOni that looks like a 
oomptn^ of a teg^ent oo!dxdtt .i$#. &ml{^^ 
men and .SO S(»tcai^, how many 
guards of three men cmi be fmmen«iavwhidi 
there is always one Scotehmauf’' 
riddle-mC-ree, iteriiaps you fGkmtle Bseader) 
can’t tell me how this may be I Thi*, aod 
“Expand {x — d)*. Find the sixth .term of 
a!»)— j/* end Ihc paper on 
Then come lojmrithms and plane krigofibind^) 
mechanics, ana a discursion into mean seorip^ 
aud levers and eqiulibriams, &d. ; then coupes 
grammar, and an awful question relating tp 
common, proper, coBective, abstract, and com- 
plex nouns ; a request .to have Written do|(m 
the first person of tlie future perfect, pieseidt 
perfect, pluperfect, and piwt imperfect of the 
verb I strike ; also a request for the plural' df 
Miss Smith. "What will the army sclmolmastcrs 
say to this f Miss Smiths, or the Miss dmilhs; 
or the Misses Smith, or what f Other people 
would be puzzled at the command, for the .poor 
Miss Smiths get but an irregular kind of pTn^ 
assigned them at the best of times, and have fb 
trust much more to individual taste tlm to 
grammatical rplcs. In history, too, knotty pbints 
are offered to the military schoolmaster to untie. 
“ Write a life of Henry the Eighth.” From 
whose text-book, Hume’s or Froude’sf And 
how will lie handle that Fidel Defensor if he 
be a Edman Catholic? — and how those ortho- 
dox enmities against Dissent if he be a Fres- 
by teriaii ? In geography he is required to ex- 
plain the term, watershed. Considering that 
the foremost of oar literary journals has been 
signalised week after week with '^fratcliings** 
and scratchings concerning this one word, it 
! will be rather hard on the poor army school- 
master to make, him decide so uncertain a ques- 
tion. Then, in Homan history his knowlcd^ 
Is expected to be almost as extensive and accu- 
rate as that of the imperial author of Julbs 
Cesar himself. He is to state very briefly the 
origin and issue of the Nuniantine, Jugurimine, 
Servile, and Piratic wars ;” he is to say in what 
wars were fought the battles of tlie Ee^Ilus, 
Scutinum, tbe Siris, Pydna, Aqnie ^extiui, 
Orchomenus; also ^ name the comifianders 
therein. Eiddle-me, riddlc-tpe-ree, ag^. Could 
you do tliis, reader? lathe ^ecian histo^, 
tbe military schoolm^ter is to speak' of 
important^ events which occurred at Corraea, 
Amphipolis, ..Ch'asronea, Ipsus, ^bacteria, ..aod 
Issus; also he is to tisll where' %e: Shdis 
especial mention made of Argqs, F^ta. '%i- 
damnos, Platsea, and CBjrnthos.. F^. Tttma, 
he is to write the lives of CUVjS. aqu. WAVriih 
Hastings, and say when Assam; Cabdy, 
Jamaica, and Penang, becanie .Britisu possea- 
sioua; also to givo the names of the cothmaad^s 
victorious ogamst tlie Sikhs,, and to 
names and dates of the hat^s fOugpt 
them ; he is likewise to say fa mere trfflo im) 
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ia Jswitdi ^Ikb ynte wtnuted 

£iig(idit.^<}li, ?mc3iOt BetiM, 

Moout Motuti Gerii^j Golui, llatna^-< 
gtka^ fod Hxnia^. Ciamel;^ is to 1>6 weU 

up in.'fidd fortiflau|lipiu«id'{)wmaneii^ foxtifica* 
idea ; M gim a £»ir sgfnoiais chemistry ; 

ItedSiio bp alib to t^anspcM umme, aad to give 
the and ohrotaatic 

iaiemij and when he has done all this, he is 

to heein-Jasaiy eohodtnaster at three diiliings a 
di^ tewdung raw recanits their letters ! 

^ Bat jyutt^ aside pedantries and exaggera* 
tion^'aoeh as would seem to be inevitable in 
all > new a<£emes and nnomrtsin worhings, this 
iwOp^tian that the soldier has a soul to be 
^TSd.and a. mind to be trained in other ways 
beside accurate jGring at a mark, and marching 
in^time to mumc, is a concession to the ^ueral 
spirit d progress, and the more enli^tened 
views ofhamau% enrrent in our day, for which 
we cannot he sumoiently gratefxd. It is always 
ea^ to find plea^ to laugh at, in tlic bem- 
idimnod schemes ; it may not be of vital conse- 
ijueaoe to know ul about the battle of the Siris, 
but it is cl vital coDsectuenoe to get a higher caste 
amlow the privates than hitherto, and to elevate 
our lood for Powder wto iboughtfttl, and, in a 
way, intdUiectual men. It used to be thought 
that the greater the ruffian, the better the 
soldier; the more nearly he was like to a pirate 
or a gonlla, the more thoroughly he did liis work. 
^ he might, perh^, if his work consisted only 
in sacking cities. But for efiicienoy of discipline, 
for steadiness on the field, for that certain 
high-toned morale which is the best guarantee of 
muitary suooess; we want a higher stamp of man; 
and (me as far removed from the pirate and the 
gorfila as is possible. And though we do not 
think that the army is to be regenerated by 
luagic lantems and the Grecian history, yet au 
which tends to make the barrack square a home 
to the men, and all which keeps them amused 
when in barracks, and therefore less eager to fiing 
themselves into low debauchery when they are 
let out^ is a gain not only to themselves, bat to 
the eoBunuiuty at large, to whom they are a 
burden- or a protection, a scourge or a defence, 
amsotding to their handling. An army of high- 
spiritod gentlemen would be almost invincible ; 
next to wem comes gn army composed of men 
of worth actuated by principle, and disciplined, 
not merely drilled. 

GKIOEBT ON THE CONTINENT LAST 
YEAR. 

tv Paris, I^miUf, Dieppe, Boul<^e, Prank- 
fort, Homburg, Geiueva, and Plotence, the game 
was last ipring set upon its legs, and started off 
oinkl .a-hearty fiou:^ of advertisements and in- 
terhatioiud aspirations of a highly sanguine and 
nature. But in most oases, although 
this hb^us appears to have kept up its career 
fqt a tee, it too soon proved to,be a deceitful 
(me ; degmierating surmy and mxf slowly into a 
sus^Ous roll, finaQy making its way in little 


(^her .than a disr^imtable staggear. 
the- -ory for .' .Continental Cncaet vns^ i-ii^iiwi^ 
veria^ iMpt up, and foreigners wete. a^lfmi 
that the giUne was dmriined to obtain a; tek 
hold uptm. thek .aSeotions, while Euglaod vniS 
given to understand tM te time was at hmif 
when crack okbs might, leave hex shores, aUd 
find fit opponents to enoounier, without Us 
being necessaiy to take a three months’ voyage 
to meet them. It was confidently ptophesied 
that French and German -elevens would soon 
struggle at Lord’s, or a team regenerated 
Italy cemtest gaJhuUly vrith the Trojans of Ken- 
nin^on Oval. 

Nowhere were more vigorous and sustained 
efforts made to give the game a self-supportii^ 
and progressive existence, than hi Paris, aha 
nowliere was the failure to obtain any cowe- 
spouding result more thorongbly oomploto. 
There was a noisy self-assertion in tlie pubiio 
proceedings of the Parisian Club, which, how- 
ever warrantable had success smiled upon Us 
efforts, served, as events transpired, but to 
render its issue the more effectually disastrous. 
Its circulars and placards met the Enghsh 

! )ublic at every turn. Galiguani patriotically 
ent itself to the cause with all the ardour of a 
convert, and every one was prepared to see the 
French rise en masse, and take the field, 
flannelled and padded to the throat. Le Sport 
and La France even caught the momentarj' en- 
thusiasm, and with a confidence: whieh suffi- 
ciently proved how very little they knew what 
they were talking about, announced that the 
Parisians, not content with their oilier peace- 
ful victories over their English ncighoours, 
both in arts and commerce, and with making 
every preparation to wrest from them their 
supremacy on the turf, were likewise forming 
a society to compete with them in the well- 
known English national game of “Kiicket- 
Match.” By a brilliant stroke of policy, the 
illustrated journals were enlisted, and in due 
time pictorial representations of Le Jen dc 
Kricket-Match appeared before the wondering 
public. 

But somehow, spite of all these promising 
appearances, adequate results tailed to ensue. 
To the more muscular of the resident English, 
the 'young English employes in French houses, 
aud.tUe students, usually a numerous tribe, 
the opportunity of enjoying so thoroughly Eng- 
lish a pastime was line fun; 'while, ever arm 
anon, a roving Oxonian, or travelling barrister, 
thought it no small “lark” to play Ins fayoorito 
game on a foreign soil ; and by such its existence 
was, as it were, gone bail for while the novelty 
lasted, or the occasion remained. But by the 
French themselves, the encouragement afforded 
must have dashed the hopes of any but the 
most determinodly sanguine temperament. Nor 
could that met with in Germany merit ^^y 
higher praise. It was found to be a matter of 
considerable difficulty to induce the natives to 
took on s while in no single instance has anytls^ 
approaohingtoemnlalion been exerted. XtwboM 
seem tlmt the juctaral*depression produ^ by 
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this disajmointing indifforenee xraa ^oa)ia| 
somewhtdi t^gooenu, whoa «n tvwif ocouiMd 
vMdh ati iniPibe arodsdl «)1 drooping taofgmt 
aod of Pam rosolved to tako every ad- 
CliftoOi th® member Cor 
Kott^ii^blHD, offisred to take over a team Of 
at ibis ova expeusei to contest 
the'bnncxu'a of tbe Parisian Clan. This was an j 
oocHitence wbiob, if nothing dee could do so, j 
vonld surely rouse the dormant, interest of the j 
native mind, and the oceasion was improved 
td the utmost. The Nottmgham men diUy 
tamed up, and were fSted with an ostentation 
and nssiauily which could not have been sur- 
passed had they bc(^ the barbaric envoys of 
some iulerestiug region far away. To them 
it was donbilcsa an excursion of a h%hly enjoy- 
able nature, auiusing, novel, and cheap. And 
although they are believed to have expressed 
some surprise at being required to display Iheir 
not inconsiderable slml on an oblong patch of 
hard-baked clay, surrounded by brushw<»d 
thickets (very destructive to any exhibition 
of free hitting), they conducted themselves in 
a perfectly well-behaved, respectful English 
manner, and donbtless returned home in high 
good humour. The example thus set was ; 
followed in several places; out in one and all < 
it was unsuccesslul in inducing the French or 
German youth to acquire the principles of tbe 
game. j 

At Homburg, a loudly heralded match was 
played between France and Germany. That is to , 
say, eleven Englishmen on the side of Germany, | 
found means to induce eleven more Englishmen j 
on the side of France to come from somewlierc, or 
anywhere, and have what they playfully termed 
an IniermiioHal Match. Unt, altlioagh thu 
ground was occupied by the additional attraction 
of A very large proportion of the Landgrave’s 
array — to wit, the band— and that potentate 
himself was reported to he present, tiie game 
found no adopters among all 1 he heterogeneous 
crowd gathered at that lively spa. Ilcre, as 
in Fans, the white -bieeched, alpaca • coated 
foreigners grouped themselves upon the ground 
in the cool shade, and, luxuriously smoking 
cigarettes, made the most whimsical com- 
ments upon the sjiectacle before them. The 
bowler appeared to be the popular lietc 
noir. It seemed to them monstrous that lie 
should be allowed to discharge his missile 
at the unoffending batsman with impunity; 
while it seemed equally absurd that the latter 
did not run away. The running was a still 
greater source of wonder, when it was noted 
that the object did not appear to flee from the 
reach of the aggressive bowler, while the general, 
and apparently resulticss movement caused by 
the cry of “over,” was a mystery altogether 
too deep for solution. When the naU was hit 
away, a general murmur of satisfaction hailed 
the event. The aggressor was now believed to 
be nonplused ; and much disapprobation was 
ei^rcssed at the alacrity with wliioh the non- 
combatants in the field airove to neutralise tbe 
le^, the fury with which they hurled the 


recovered ball at the luifortunate foq. Eut 
afier watehing the game for a while, impalience 
bt^au to be manifeated, Was ti^ lAf Was 
tfiiB the gamrff Ten men to stand in the hpt 
snn all day, to watch the elcTcmth %Q!W a hsrd 
ball at his friend t Could that be a amuee- 
meatfqrgrowaDngluluaenP 'HerawhcdaidlQlv 
too ! '^1, if that ware a|QI, they tlmu|jM but 
very little of toe boasted 
which, withont doubt, was not half go amBff% 
as their own game of ball that could ^ be 
played under the trees in toe cool eveidog. 
However, for a time the more paihmtariqm fm- 
tent to wait. The harm, or, as at Htunburg it 
was believed, the cards, would come at laitj and 
decide the final issue of the pme, of whum the 
present proceedings wem looked upon as a some- 
what frivolous prdiminary. But when toeir 
patiencoitoo was exhausted, and their mittaie 
corrected by some linnial Briton, they abo vent 
off, with eloquent shrugs of deriuon fit tlia 
immense and daborate trouble eeux drfiles An- 
glais were taking to waste their time, and make 
themselves unoomfortable. And this indeed 
brium us to our poiut. Can we hope to see our 
iteiglibours over the water welcoming cricket 
among them as an established national paaiitnof 
lias experience given us any ground to hope 
so? We opine «a#. 


GOING INTO BUSINESS. 

IN THKIE VAETS. PAIW TDB SECOND. 

“Tnis sort of thing won’t do,” smd my 
partner, Mr. Velardi,* to mo one day, upon re- 
ceiving from our banker apoiite note oecUniiig to 
discount certain bills which we bad seat in that 
inoruiug ; ” if it gets known in the City tliat our 
bills arc going a-begging, we shall very soon be 
what you Englishmen call, up a tree.” 

Now, to the truth of this observation I could 
hardly dissent, although I felt in my heart that 
if [ hud been a banker, and the bills wlijoli were 
offuicd mo for discount were such ns we had 
latterly scut in to our bank, 1 should certainly 
have ” declmed with lhanks”-^a phrase not 
unknown, I believe, to the higldy-respectod 
” Conductor” in chm’go of this present vehicle. 
The trutli was, that although we had never yet 
left a bill unprovided for, the diseonut market 
m the City, in Paris, aiid at Marseilles, was 
becoming overstocked with our paper, which 
certainly, Avhen inquired into, couid only bear 
the character expressed by the well -Known 
slang commercial phrase of ” pig upon bacon” 
— the meaning of which is, that although drawn 
by one person or firm, and accepted by another, 
both drawer and drawee are in point of faof one 
and the samo person. 

Tliat such was the real character of ouf bfUa, 
there can be no doubt. Eitlicr tbs firm m 
Velardi, Watson, and Co., of London, drew on 
Velardi and Co., of ^mynoa; or else the jia^icr 


* See Ooing'into Jiustness, page 87$ of the pro- 
aont volume. 
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firm Broiib^ ttf Qd«ssflL; or 

11^. Odessa ^ 

ot^.te^tmses.' If ^ 'tlod ilvst at es(di of 
these 'places -hre had? .& jikiiii»ii3r oi? set -op 
k the ^:<)f Jhjtkekj T^resentatiyos'.iJf 
tlie,lii^ mm, bat tbe omjr petsoa^of tlte-vlidle 
cooeim irito had any eaj^al vu my partner, 
Mr. Vtiordi, of London. And, as 1 said in 
tisB‘|Hi;e^o«s nhhpte^^ be started the three firms 
with’'4dt''ttQk .than 'three hundred pounds in 

Bfli^'^ hieeneimtent’tokeeponlya moderate 
amouni id ig/a^t afloat^ and had we been more 
inyimUl k wvidtng the amount we sent for 
dksopht amcmgsttbe yariousoommercial capitals 
of ^ur^, we Uii^t have carried on the little 

{ [aihh'of irhnc^gular paper-trading for some lime 
onger, and ought iuwa]fv have obtained in 
lipudpu what accommodation we wanted, to a 
modetak ext^t, from our bankers. But now 
that W« had commenced to dabble in shares and 
joint-stbek com^mies, this became more and 
mote difficult, as we were often pressed for large 
sums with which to pay the differences upon 
yaripus transactions on the Stock Exchange ; 
and^ in order to have money in hand, we were 
obliged to discount our paper on the spot. 
Latterly the amount we had sent into our 
banker had increased tenfold, and the not un- 
natural consequence was that after making some 
diffiouity mote than once, our LombarcUstrcct 
friend one fine morning declined altogetlier to 
discount for us, at least until some of the 
paper he already held of ours had run off. No 
wonder, then, that t^on reading the banker’s 
unexpected reply to our application, Mr. 
Velardi had exclaimed, This t sort of tiling 
won’t do.” 

Something had to be done, and that quickly. 
A great amount of paper of ours — bills drawn by 
us and accepted by the firm at Smyrna or 
Odessa — had to be provided for. Otlicrwisc, if 
the money to meet these bills were not remitted 
by a certain day, the respective houses would 
have to stop payment, and the whole con- 
cern would come to the ground with a smash 
^he London, Smyrna, and Odessa firms in- 
clu^d. 

To a great mind nothing is impossible, and 
k this emergency Mr. Yelardi proved that he 
was' equal to the difficuliy. In the first place, 
lie at buce, with a stiff and somewhat angry 
note, wUbdrew our account from the too 
cautious private bmikqr, and placed it with a 
joiut-St(^ bank, which' was glad, and had been 
too anxious to have our name on their books. 
The day had come when In London there were 
sb ii(tapy‘aew bankbg concerns that managers 
and dimtors of sudli companiet jumped at any- 
thkg in the shape of a new cunent account, 
thin ckdit balance with our old banker was by 
no dMMBs atnhaUohe; when we withdrew it the 
amcfUitf vks upwards of two thousand pounds, 
and although this waa altogether from the pro- 

S da pf paper atill aflMt, the' joint-sto^ bank 
only received us with open arms, but pro- 
posed ^t one of oar partners should become 


a hoard. TMa^-diter skne 

feW' %8 ^ epqhtettiw, and' j^ircfesihig'.'lM 
we ffidubt seiffi tW hohour— we wkiBS 


to ; and U wmi duly oanoauced, in the ihoi^ 
article of the Times, that the board of the 
Bank (Limited) had been strengthened by lilk 
accession of Mr> Yelardi, Of the. well-kaown firm, 
of Yelardi, Yfatson, add Co.; of Aus^ Friars ; 
whilst one of the small gu^Ha City weekly 
monetary publbations anaouiioed-'--;/hr eo»- 
tideraiion, that ** otriagto theaceSs- 

sion of Mr. Yelardi to the board of tlm Onyx 
^mk, it was believed that estiffiiyuaiait would 


in future be very largdv supported by the Gre^ 
iuterest b Lonaon.” This oisbterosted sunttise 
proved much more correct than simtlar proplb- 
cies generally do, for as Greek commermSl nma 
generally follow, and often help each others no 
sooner was the name of one of theb community 
seen ou the board of a joint-stock bank, than a 
perfect flood of current accounts poured into, 
the concern, and Mr. Yelardi’s name stood as 
tliat of a man whom the board was not only very 

f 'lad to get, but whom it would be very sorry to 
ose. 

The Onyx Bank (Limited), although a new, 
was a respectable, institution. It is true that, 
like others of the newly started concerns, it 
was most anxious to get accounts, thinking, 
no doubt that the bad and indifferent among 
them could be weeded out when tlie bank got a 
little firmer footing in the mercantile world, 
llitherto, the business done by this cstabl^- 
ment bad been but a modeVolc one, and, 
though the directors had exerted themselves 
to the very utmost to obtam accounts, Mr. 
Yelardi was the first gentleman with a seat at 
the board irho had brought in anything like a 
considerable amount of business. ot course 

made him a great card with his fellow-directors ; 
the more so as he had pleasant manners, was 
an excellent man of business, and always well 
posted up in matters of exchange ana conti- 
nental afl'airs of trade, loans, Ac. All this gave 
our firm great facilities in the way of discoont- 
iug our paper, and as we opened at about 
Ilic same time anotJier discount account with 
one of the new discount companies, of whbh 
1 had become a director, our means appeared 
almost unlimited. Tims, so far as monetary 
facilities went, the private banker in Lomburd- 
street who had refused to discount any more 
of our papci-,. really conferred a great becefit 
upon us. 

My partner was, however, not the man to 
remiun contented with a partial success.^ He 
had provided well for the present, and was de- 
termined to provide well for the future. Be- 
lieving our firm to be very wealthy, one of the 
directors of the OnylBank offered to [^t liis son 
into our house as a partner, and to give Mm a 
bona fide capital of uve thousand pounds. -Me. 
Yelardi was far too much a man oi the world ito 
agree to this at once, but asked some days tA 
consider of it, giviim his consent at last oa the 
condition that Mr. White— the' young man 
was to join us— shoifid at once proceed tb 
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Alexaudria, aild opoi'S hm^ h«»ue liUi 
tiiat Idtt iii ^ th? eoacont 

to;jOt^ba}£' cit Vnii| ‘m >ma(le in Ales, 
sadri^ np » fot^ of we made in Lq&. 
dcm. Hit. Tehndi'bwi^n^ suprcnm nfanageinent 
nsd s#»ri|ireetion nf the aSaun <3S tdl the .Thrioue 
Alexandre the 'n«me of onr house 
wae'^Ck' te.’TOite, Velnrdi, and Oo., and as it was 
tahjoBirced that our new oattaer joined us with 
a B«ge Ohpital— magnified, as is nsoal in these 
oanes, threefold and 'f 0 tt.]rfold~we gained not 
utfiy in actnal capital, but diso in credit. And 
an most of the trade tA Alexmidria is conducted 
through Marseilles and Lhrerpod, it was thought 
expedient to estotfildi firms at both places. To 
each ;(d those ports a dimmy Greefc clerk was 
despatduid, with orders to accept and draw bills, 
as he might be from time to tune directed from 
head-qnarters in liondon ; thns we at one jump 
had two new "drawing posts” at our disposal, 
to say nothing of the bonfi. fide branch firm 
established at Alexandria. Our meai^ for doing 
businesawere of course very largely increased 
in everyway. 

I have said that onr fii^n was at this time 
thought to be wealthy, and no wonder. So 
large and so intricate had our bill transactions 
become, that I question whether Mr. Velardi 
himself could have told what were our assets 
and what our liabilities. If pen, ink, and bill 
stamps could build up a fortune, then we were 
wealthy indeed ; but to me, who knew that the 
foundation of onr firm wab paper, and that the 
half-yearly profits of the concern were regularly 
divided ancr taken away by the partners, the 
future did not seem as bright — or at any rate as 
cerlaiu— as it did to the outsiders who stood 
looking on. Wc kept up appearances remark- 
ably well. We had, besides our house in Lon- 
branch establishments at Odessa, Smyrna, 
Liverpool, Marseilles, and Alexandria. At the 
latter place the business we did was bona fide, 
for Mr. Velardi was far too long-headed a man 
to put himself in the power of a partner who 
was son of a brother bank director, and, there- 
fore, not only was our commercial accommoda- 
tion bill system on our large scale not carried 
out in that place, but produce was regularly 
shipped from Egypt to Liverpool or Marseilles 
on our account, and Manenester as well as 
French goods sent out there on commission. 
Our partner there — Mr. White — ^facing known 
to have brought eapitol into the concern, and 
also to be the son of a rich London merchant, 
we were looked upon in Egypt as a highly 
respectable and wealthy firm, and the odour 
this commercial sanctity was wafted from 
the banks of the Nile to those of the Mersey 
rad Uic coast o|.^ance, so that paper bear- 
ii^ out indorse^# or acceptance was freely 
discomilted in:.etcneg place, rai£%8 we had judg- 
ment enough ^ overstock either place with 
’ urosperikp seemed more than 

I haJ9|^on to oofflblain. T had worked 
Velardi, Imt I had b^ well 
been'allowed to follow the 


example of my senior partner, txildd ifrithdtnw 
my half-yearly sbato m thw (he 

eonoem. Iwapwortirfroin three tofefiptbonsand 
pbnnde, which 1 had invested to(tto<elifeiiid settled 
hpon my wife jn-sudi a-miy.tlint aB':the legal . 
powers is England eodd ncit tou^ it,%ppen 
' what might.. Wlmt Mr. VelardPs profitShsM been 
up to thih time 1 never oo^d'exttct|y-ttailbe mit, 
but 1 know for emtoin that were-nbt'ifess 
than twentythousand pounds jjMrhediad settled 
upon his wife, a house, funuture, and a round sem 
in ^Consols which represented ratikSr more than 
this sum. Nor wm our partner, ICr. White, 
discontented with his lot ; for, after be had been 
little more than a year in Alexandria, he wrote 
and told his father tiukt his Share o£ the profits 
exceeded five-rad-forty per cent pf the capital 
he had placed in onr firm. As a matter of 
course, this news got noised abroad, ipore parti- 
cularly among the directors rad shareholders 
of the Ouyx Bank, so that our &me and our 
credit increased rad throve greatly all Over the 
<aty of London. As an mstance how we 
stood at this time, which I may call the zenith 
of our commercial prosperity, a friend of mine 
was offered no less than five hundred pounds if 
he could by ray means induce one or other of 
our partners to become directors in a new joint- 
stock concern ; — palpable swindle. Nor was our 
reputation for wealth less widely spread upon (he 
Continent. 1 happened about this time to go over 
to Germany for my autumn holiday. By some 
mistake or other, my luggage waa sent from 
Strasburg direct on to Trieste, instead of being 
given over to me at Vienna, where I intended 
remaining a few days. In my portmanteau was 
my desk, and in my desk wmre my letter of credit 
and circular notes, so that, except a few napo- 
Icons I happened to have in my pocket, I was 
penniless in a town where I was an utter stranger. 

1 went into the first private bank I came across, 
rad, asking to see one of the partners, tdd him 
who I was, and requested him to telegraph to 
London, and ask his correspondent there to in- 
quire of our firm whether he could on my order 
advance me fifty or sixty pounds which I wanted 
to pay my way until 1 could get ray baggage 
back again. But the moment 1 mentioned tUe 
name of onr firm, and showed by my passport 
and letters that I was really the Mr. Watson 
who was a partner in that house, the banker 
offered me any sum of money 1 liked to ask for, 
and placed himself entirely at my dbposai, add- 
ing to Ids civility and kindness by ask^ me 
to dine with him, and go to Ids box at t^ 
Opera afterwards. 

To make our business ofiairs all the more 
secure, both Mr. Velardi and myself left off in 
a great measnre speculating in snares rad stoelm. 
It is true that wherever we bad an interest in. a 
really "good thing,” we kept what wo had jinr- 
chased or obtained. But we left off bhyh^tir ap- 
plying for shares in new ooncems,ted resolntefy 
declined very many offers that vVeM made us of 
putting.us upon the directiim of " first-rate” com- 
panies. Mr. Velardi continned a direetot of the 
Chryx Bonk, and took a very active part in (be 
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raneoa, it is cattomftf’idir tnil ill l^dcMif 
Puis, a»4 MijtiliBitllb opniofniits 

sttch of tNr 4 ^ tbip AtadOeeto! 

them oa|bdiiiiNi^l Tbis hi onr lt<»b«, ^ 
order to obtain enj^i&t ci fm>d«ice from 
Bmyma« idexeadiia, tad* Odosm, m n«r< 

correspondents— or xsthu our oonsdtneDts. 
being the small lotdvie drma for whom om did 
bnsinew in XiOndon— leave to draw bills nfson 
ns at titree months* date, tite only stinulation 
Indng tliat these bills most be covered by other 
temlttances before arrivii^ at maturity. Tbe 
mtem ie most unbusmesS'like, and mctremely 
cnmgeroas, inasmuch as the firm that accepts 
these drafts is not coveted in any way at the 
time of doing so; and, as a matter of course, 
whether the remittances come or not at the 
propor time, the bills that have been accepted 
must be met when due. With purely Bnglish 
firms this custom has never prevailed ;''but with 
all foreign houses it is very common, owing to the 
great competition existing to obtain shipments 
of produce on commission. So well aware of the 
existing competition arc all the native Greek, 
Egyptian, and other small firms inibhe Levant, 
thas if their custom be worth having, they will 
not ship to any house that does not consent to 
grant them what is called a banking credit 
tor three, four, or fire, Ihousand pounds at a 
time. 

Wc did bnsincss with several of these native 
Eastern firms, all of which we were obliged to 
grant opmi credits of various amounts. The 
object the native merchants of the Levant liave 
in obtaining these credits, is, partly to try and 
make a profit by the rates of exchange, but 
cliiefly to be able to raise money whenever 
they need it for the purposes of trade, by 
selling the bills drawn upon Europe. As 
almost all the native trading community is en- 
gaged in ibis bill-drawing and dealing, and, as 
each in their turn require remittances on Europe, 
these bills of exchange find a ready sale, pro- 
vided the oicdit of the dnswer be tolerably 
good, and the drawee known to be a pretty safe 
firm. 

JI tring formed a veiy extensive connexion at 
Siiirrna and other places with small native firms 
that shipped prudnee to us for sale on commis- 
sion, we had granted a number of these banking 
credits, as they arc called, none of wliicli were 
very large, but which taken together made up n 
very considerable sum. At ttie time of tbe 
crisis coming on, we could not have had less 
than three hundred and twenty or fivc-and- 
twenty thousand pounds of bills for which 
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«lh irire ii»4er MQ«ptaiM«b 
km ko JooVt . < i|«at 

eoviy ttiA iiilria in 
mwiMv otlMtti l>4 noi #rnm|r jpff^jaany 
(rf ^ose whkth ohm bo hand wvte n|tiM housos 
tili«th(|d«ither tdrOady fiiiedi or wire on the eve 
of baaKruptcr. In some umaneea the bitts'were 
petfeobiy good when arrived ha ouv bauds, 

they were duly accepted by the firms on wliidi 1 
they were drawn, and were them aoeej^d and 
passed on to onr bankers ; but, just be^oie they 
were due, the aooeptors declared themselves 
under the nocessity of suspending payment,, and 
as we had discounted them with the bank, wo 
had to make them good at once. 

To pay out money freely, and receive little or 
none, would soon bring the bottom of the longest . 

purse to light. To save exjtosure, and in daily 
hopes that things would mend, we hold on as 
long as we could, but all to no purpose. Tlie 
inevitable day came at last The board of the 
Onyx Bank began to look very shyly at my 
paitner, and, the directors of the •Discount 
Company regarded me with but little aRcction ; 1 1 
for rumours iiad gone abroad respecting the 
vast amount of our liabilities, which, tbougU 
startling enough, fell short of the trutii. 
The rates ol discount grew higher and higher 
in the City, until at last both tbe joint-stock 
banks and the discount houses refused to lake 
any save the must undoubted paper, and very 
little of that. Onr credit fell so low, that . 
although wc were able, by discounting at ruinous 
rates, tor a short time to stave off the evil hour, 
it came at last, and the monetary article of the 
'I’lmes eoutainod the annonneemeut that "the 
bills of Messrs. \ clardi, ^Vatson, and Co., were | ' 
retunicd ycsti'iday.” Also, that “the liabilities j 
of thi.s firm are said to amount to threc-quartois ' 
of a million; tbe assets will depend chiefly u|)Ou |l 
bow ceitain bills now running aixi met by various '< j 
firms councctcd M’lth the Levant trade, in which 1 1 
the Jiouse tirat has just stopped was largely 
engaged. The books have been placed in the 
bauds of tlio wcll-kuonn accouut^ts, Messrs. 
Blank, Blank, and Co.” 
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inm jcUftHlMi «r '*«^JUU.’S aiatoanr/* 
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.tntAtra* CHtwcH. 

ateJkteim S»<n «Ht^ alone 
aiwocjEaiii ia uie little dbapel on the hOl. 


la w little dbapel on the hOl. 
^ Iw^ enSfoirted his head, the other tested 
i]#oa ihe heye. A tattered naas of 
BOMdoM** hv <wea apooi the mouc-desk ; but 
^011**4708 v«K«rtiiyaed towards the door, and 
hiftthoiiiptswetB&rAWfty. Hehadbeeaphiy* 
mg, halhen boor or an hour ago, and had fallen 
Binoe Hmn into a long ead anuons tram of 
ihon(^. lie had ereu fbrgot^ the little fur- 
Imum urehtn who tn^ed tu him as hlowur, and 
who had Men fast asleep in the eonahine that 
streamed throntdi the south window at the baidk 
of ^oigan. 

It was a plain, wMtewashed, Irovu-raft^ed 
ht^ ehurofa, with a row of deal benches on each 
ride of the aiaie, aad a pulpit to match. On a 
longhoacd iuqmaded from the roof just above 
the altar was painted, in gaudy ehsraotersof grid 
and Boariet, a Gettuan oouplot, signifying “ Where 
G(mI ia, thm is hbecty.** The organ was of old 
daric oak, with dboiv ken; and on the stood 
alwetriedutuNSwitnabitd^ It was 
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aiouai]dbiaiDa&, Williaiu 
SSd fiaxon really like 




■gretrawopG Iitii)!!»*«0teil Jhe tthad )&» Hot. 

r^aStlSSf^l^rtSS 

wtth,«^lMh IlfttlxriteieiinMad^ Jia 
li^ nrriM Wtt 
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** But iny 

, "Bblnoteiii BohaebttwuituhW 




to hhn, arid v«nf 00 lar jo 
oonoeiTednolhnni^ gobaei 


oonoeiTednothnni^ goodiui 
Im was Mmaelf aoniewhat fMA «f hwttMy'ilh 
the wot^ilhiamQrwing--wri^^ nwimlgiiii 
than of old f The hfro.hiii^^itrirnffW 

morowheeay and thin inu^ «wr tudiiy, «iii,lf||i 
own playing had aeeaaed riumriitt iwim umM. 
Beridos, that matter of the twnote' tetneuWari 
hart to forget. Wril, well, he oaateinily lilted 
his eouaiu $ uad as for poveeW> why he«a^t|rit 
np with it, and make the bestofit, ashmihSMr 
am nnrie had done before him. Thin 
iegadlto01mpuOetennai-*>--^Baiiawl Werei^ 
fair as Belen, aud pattiotm as CtetaiBaL It SKmld 
make no diffeience to him. Saxon flattered^* 
self that he wua invalnecaUe. ^ 

At thu point of htame^taitoiu^ U shadow M 
upon the tiueshrii, and was followed by tbesub* 
Btsnre of William TveMlen 
**I aim ashamed, Sauon,” said die, "to hute 
kept yon waiting for me 80 hmg. Xoqrunfilerlia 
gone home, and 1 soppoae it hi too late tolkw 
ri' Chur to.day. Is thw the organ!** 

’ Saxon bent bis head aficmatlv^^ 

“So! altnnhenmr old box of j^prit^ tedyftt 
for firewood ' What say yout wul you presMt 
the parish with a new oneF** 

“I hope the pariah uriQ not have to writ tlB I 
do so," lulled Saxon, whih a friut aa^ 

“Bat I am aerioQs. WiUyonordrireneiltem 
Geneva, or have it bronght all the way ftem 
Baris r 

“(>>MteWilIiain,wliaidbymBfiem IpBeHiA 
Saxon, his heart begmniiig to heri Iwtoitv he 
knew not why. 

Hr. Tce f alde n laid hie two hs»da<mflwia«teg 
men's ritoridera, and, looking HaaetoaihiyhiiHi 
thee, iripliad : 

'*!lhisis witoiXmesAiSaatoU. XathMeorlteit 
weri(ritimBywwilt1wayMi)iaiBr*wi wA 
men-^tm tiaiiesriofaer thaaCkmat Ba^ 
jMhleman ham.” 




Wr. !|!r«A 4 ^^ 
QOBt, $wcjdn MUixfift flflto 



my conquest.” 

1!lie>s«idkar dnn^ Itii 

“P^w!” stud he, *'what is ewe jbaKtat the 
medal, more or lees, to the hero of » haadM |4 
fields?” 

“Major Vaughan, you are compIia»snt«!y” 

“ Vaughan’s pretty speeches MiWlye sawU of 
powder,” hujghed thn younger gebileman, Vho 
uas leaning agaiust ihe parapet close by. 

“ Bah • quo v( ux-tu, mou oher P A man can 
no 111(1 e shako off the associations of tw<mty 
ytars, th<m he can shake off the bronec from his 
skin. 

You may break, you may mfn the va«e If you will, 
file soeat of the barrack 'wiU hang round H still 1” 

Mademoiselle Colonna looked up qniokly, still 
feeding the peacock from ht i open palm. 

“I like your coiupliment the better. Major 
VaughiP, tor what Lord Castletosfers calls Us 
smell of powder,’’ said she. “It is a familia r 
pel fame to me, temranber.” 

“I don’t like to remembin? it.” mattered the 
soldiei, pulling tliuuglitfully at Ms monstadie. 

“l^o^ I,” said Lord Oastlotowcrs, in a lew 
voice. 

“Why not, pray?” asked the lady, with a 
heightened colour. “Is it not the isocnsc of 
Ifaliau liberty?” 

“Oiantcd; but it is on incense so powerful, 
that fair ladies do well to smoU it from a 
distance.” 

“Hot when they can be of service in the 
temple. Major yaughan,” replied Mademoiselle 
Colonna, with one of her pwW smiles. “But, 
digressions apaai, do yon really tell me tUt 
Saxdanapalus attaidmdtSInlnaiim without any Jdnd 
of protroedtionP” 

"I do indeed.” 

“ It is strange that heohonld be so 
“Itis st^iomeeatma)^ itud he ihonldoe so 
docile 1 1 heUetfe^ Madwimiaolte Hft 

yon >a» m posscMi^ of some ta^ 

’‘ferhapsXnm. M^.hhejOQl^ 
astgnecioumofiMstuKtflfkP * ‘ 


'jOhldanjhtiwofthe 


CKirtiMr ihe ciat4{i6ii 











>I Jam dluldltteB 


, „ ia$ aatmim ywV' -Hw iMld, 

wKM iSmify ^ ItfOidkerofaief 

mflil&(l>$:'ii0g^ aiAw9$ taonofi slowjy towards 

nm * JNWdo]^ j^orwotil^ quiror in the snuie 
irl^iinHihiilwxej^ 

iLltawtlr v/kiY Th/vM*^ a<mm«*«v 




Lond Cutleto^tti idusQjbiW iKwi 
“Nay, I eaiioat /* 

Bat ahh tmiieated with ^ 4i^ if in emi^reM^ 
The yoBog man liBed hb hat. 

“The pri$mar at the W wi» ebrtcwawd to 


tSwak you. Bon*]|. be angry death,” said he, courlconn^yj “bttt aiaiap the 
Wi^ the j^t bird. Ha meant no harm ” queen chooses to exorcise her ineHlialiilifi, ihe 
«wir7***v , young man, fiercely, court ocmunnteshu sentence to soyti^iCmdlns* 

Sm tauHi him to know what be means m future, nient for life in Ui® great afiary at the apuf 
Wul you permit me to see the extent of the Itah.aii garden.” * 


misiblitf* 

“Nay, it is nothing— a mere peck ” 


At this moment the breakfast-bell sent 
a second clamorous peal ; the imperial convict 


IdOrd CftBlitetowcrs utfcrcfl au 6\ol&inatioii of utttjred anoihet dissonant cry, and aaiJted^MB0(99 
dismay, os he stooped to take something irom the tencaco m all his panoply of phunage; dnd 
tiko groxuid* It was a liUlo fragment of cake, the trio went up to the house* 
all ctimsou dyed. 

“It is no *pcck* that has done this!” be 
ojiclaimed. “Jl’or pity’s sake, Ohm— Madt- 
muIscUe, allow me to see your hand !” 

“ Ind^ it IS not serious ; but, lest you should 
faucy H worse than it is— there I” 

The blush with whi^U she began laded quite 


cn^rTKB xm. inx Borss or OASTUBTOwaBi. 
GnavAsi. Ltopou) WraHCLYurB, Earl of 
Costlctoweis, was the fifth peer of his house, 
and the last of lus name. He was not rich; hut 
he was veiy good mstured. lie bad no groat 


away as she eoncludeii, and left her somewhat expectations , but he was tolerably clever, tolo- 


poler than usual, tihe averud luf eyes 


labl} good looking, and only twaity^tseven ycacs 


Could bear the p(Un hi avi'ly enough, but not the of age His principles were sound; his French 
sight. aoeent was jicriect ; he had m^c one sncoessfni 

“What IS the matter P” said Majot Vaughan, speech ui the House, and he was unmamed. 
who had turned away on making hi& salaam, and With all these quidiiications, and his five feet 


seen noHung of the accident. 

“That camon-bird has btton Afadcmoiselle 


elcron inebcs lo boot, it is not surpruing that 
Lord Oastlotow ers, despite his very lumied 


Oolonnat” lepliod Lord Castlotowers, with means, should have found himself dnnngsevend 
unCDncealed agitation. “Bitten her severely, seasons, the object of a hur amount tsC maketnal 


Sec this r’ 


manoeuvring. That he was not yet given ever 


The pretty little delicate palm was Lvlf laid to the spoilers was owing to no wisdom of his 
Ofpeu, but the slender fingeis^ did not even own, and lo no absence of that susceptibility 
tremble. Major Yaughau examiued the wound which fiesh (especially flesh under tinrty yaom 
wHh the keen glance of one accustomed to such of age) is licir to. On the contrary, he had oecn 
xqat^. smitten, as the phrase goes, twice or thijee; hut 

“ Humph! an ugly gash said he ; “ but not on each of these occasions his destiny, and, pao> 
so bad as a bayonet thrust, after alk If you will baps, his lady mother, had interpos^ to save 
acconpany me iu4oors, mademotseUc, 1 will him. 

dcM it $>r you in first-rate style. You do not The young Earl adored his mother. She was 
know what a capital surgeon 1 am. Heare, stiU bmtifui; slender, pale, wtateV,A<id>«ome< 
Oasfletoirci(%---s<mmthiag to tie up the young what above the average he^tht cf women, Ih 


in toe mean while]” 


complexion aud features she resembled the later 


towen gave hu own handkertoief, portraits of Marie Antoinettoi but it was a Itke- 
apdt’toltoillf aside, baatiiy thrust Hademouelie ness of outline and eohmring mily. The mpm- 
CCMWM^ iwto hm biewt-poitoet. Her eyes sion was totally diSbnmt— eo toftnot tM it 


Ccim^ iwto hjb bmst^jpoitoet. Her eyes ] Sion was toti 
wmmwiwmtod, hwtadauctoadoweimeupcnjappeaFedsomi 
liim Ta&wton^s fine. „ ■ 

aaidMamilingly,wb(m 


Sion was totalk diSbnmt— eo toftnot tb^ it 
appeoredsomethima to rfeUterate the resemblamto 
altogether. The aotxow, the swcet&esii^ 
womanly tomlMtness of that royal Iwe <w«to 
all mias^ fitom toe aenne eounteiiasimaaf 
Aletoe% doenteas cf Gastleiowets. ^ hMitid 
as if rim had never kaoiwa a a 
her life: as if love and hato, 







,.>»,>) >k;.>; ij^ n 

r^_, j’ 

bitir-t^’iTu 


^ "1 


'fpiit.i fff TiTTfTT" ^E3 mi tii OwsttS^^^ow^s^ 

Iimtriia«i(4 It^< 

dtM^ & wv vm even «b*ttiit firom b«r, 
^ts^MVMU Swc^wi^yyiy, her gntoEi. I«r stmtilgr of 
wl$m, imam jm^t boi they were tSl fa^ 
bice ihal )wwer of vkioa 


o 4 . MIKfey {i«Mia»<dAtf«, nith eeTtt jof iee. 

OaitiMowere li»d«o( loved her luaebaiid; 
imtjiWioved. b6r.soa as mwda ee It wu in lier 
to love aiqrtlung. The Inuband had 
s^pUiMteed lier dower; insulted her by open 
AMtohbr end died abroad 'overwhehned with 
<1^ ated diwaedat, wilhin the fifth year of their I 
maiRiaie. son had reverenced, admired, 
idolM her ftaia his cradle. He had nem given 
her lOsuse for one moment’s anxiety since the 
day of Ida birih. As a little child, be thought 
her tiie most noble and gramous of God’s crea* 
tttves— as he grew in years, his fiuih m her re- 
mained u pdiminiahe d, and his love became that j 
bead^M hiv<^ which mingles the chivalrous re- 
iQOdt oT the map with the tmider homage of the j 
lisja. B was noi therefore, surprising that what- 1 
evpr wa£f of !■»»«»«" weakness bad Mien to her 
ladyship’s portion should have beengameted np 
ftg this oi^ obiect. While he was yet Very 
yoahg^ (in afcetion for him was invested at 
OfsqpOttnd interest, and left to aecumnlate till I 
diiernhNild become of an age to deserve it; 
but as he aaived at manhood, his Me be- 
ewtie idtttified with her own. All her pnde 
and aaohition centred in him. He must ntayry 
wdll**>tilMd> is to say, lithly and nobly. He 
sSinh make a posiUon in the Upper House. He 
msit some dap be a cabmet minister: and he 
mnat that step in the peerage which the 
BnlS w Twk had once eoheited for his father, 
hot wMi 42soqm the iFoortii had refused to 
alilp. Jjady Castletowers had set her heart on 
elimnhigineiae tinngs for her son, but above all 
idieli^slte aet her heart upon the last. She 
Wpsldlmimsolidtenyeatrsof her own life to see 
eonmet upon his carriage panels. 
Hlfm ihh itfiergyman in dnurah put hp that 
the Old of the mramUng setriee 
leUfilmeut for tin dMrei mrii 

**“* Irndjr Oastfobwem “in- 




to himtlm knstagtemhleOf allhil 
jects. There was some nmtaiMS jg 
man’s ^position, and he could 
thought <a ad&ig to his own so 
means of his wife's dower. He wotddlriMlIga^ 
ferred to marry a village maidm fosIoVa^ liltO ^ 
LordMBnrieig^; w, at least, to have 
he was fiee to love like the Lord of ^ 

he chose. 

It was in ‘this same spirit of lomoBCe that 
Lord Costfetowers had associated himsrif with 
the Italian oause. He had, or linriod. that 
he had, a demooratio bias. He was fond of 
(luoting the examples of tbe classic regsih- 
Uos; be had read Bonssean’s Oonfeat Smaal, 
and Godwin’s Politioal Justice; and he had a 
genuine English hatred of oppression, wiMtevei 
its form or aspect. Sturounded as he hod been 
smoe the hour of his birth by a triple nmpiit 
of conservatism, it » possible that demoemey 
possessed for this young noblmnaa tbe stimu- 
lative diarm oi a forbidden luttuy. He orr> 
iainly never confided the full extemt of^his re- 
publican sympathies to his la^ mother, and he 
would have b^ferfinm gratofoltoaoycAeioiis 
fhend who had presented her with n vmbi^ 




Those specehos were delivered at meetiagn 
m obseure loctnre-halls and instffiuiea fo an- 
aristocratic parts of LendolD* and ean c iiianarit- 
ably good speeches of their kfod~v4giMvmdf 
thought^ end often feliidtoUBly mEpreesca ; Ihtt 
their eloquence, nemitfamCBii^ eric bp he mjKms 
calculated to gratiry tjhq -Couhtefo of Crimb. 
towers. 

On aUquestifwa M Eipdrihpoihty, 
towers was tdmt is somewhat tMudp giM a 
Ubepl ctmoeml^ r mt idl Bailm 0^^ 
thororndt^lrib^ bemtet pougc. He gfimrin 
jam ham advoeoted nnivemal ouamga h$& 
howOTld haw 
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'MimaMM in whybi 

Mto inMi^Aiat fttlaOSL 

If imW 

li^r iaiiUiaQiir A 


^ ‘Iv i 0 Ji 


wjfclK; '* 




5 P * f^P ^T!TWT!^Pv<^ uh7 w n'lVfiJ. 

I ivMMi#nKMMWMM^ 


"bm m «ariie8t bqy’* 
jji Im imiigieA *iritl Itajitt 
InW «)uii patriiotibm ia»iuii. 
.Ijiiwiiiirtiflli^i to jMl^ SifooE OohMUM n<>t onijr 

S Mfii^ IM (« wtMi oauflin, init also aa oue 
|i|yMQ4l«c*a nio)|t 

oipAfll Ina tvisioiMf 'trltfa the onqueationing 
IlM^lsllUdlMEKid. Be h»d, ii)4ee4> liatejted to 
the#ti^ itda tioctnenee mg before he waa of 
m IM tatnderatwd ita force and pui^ort^ and 
1^ eeepme iaaeiwhlf educated in the love and 
r^CNiBee of those things which were to Oinlio 
CXfioKdaeetheMeofhisUfe. It was, therefore, 
no sroBider that the jroong Sari proved, as he 
IRBw to pa*s estate, a staoxu^ friend to the 
ItMifiim oiwuKk It mts no wonder that he made 
etdfetosias^ speeches at ohsenre meetings, trans- 
fOtad a iraat amount of realljr hard work in his 
eapaoitv of Eonorary Secretary to the Central 
Cmttnmtecu and believed in Qiulio Colonna and 
the great Ixahan republic of the future, with all 
hia''hj^iattd Bool 

*Siien was, in reality, no blood relationship 
wt^vor be^eea the Castietowers family and 
tto I ff^ph of the Cobnnas. A Mias Holme* 
Elel^ioiBt had married a Fringe Colonna some 
twt^ydfcre or thirty years before ; but she was 
ioBg ahice dead, and had loft no chiMren. A 
idlMilhmt ialerooorse had subsisted, however, 
betw^ the two families ever smee. The 
CohMtgwi* domt to the third and fourth gene- 
n^oia, oNtre rurally wdoomed at the grand 
flidfittirey mansion, whenever any of them came 
to Wfliand} Xiadiy Castietowers and her son 
bsA OfUto six delightful weeks of vUle- 
lgif%ni jKt ^ince Cofoena'a Alban Tilla ; and 
youito Itod gas in Some, he had been 
the tab adm aoui of aU the winter entertain- 
9m<9^ <ih|tiai»tely pab^ wM^ stands 

" ‘ Aaforf^o Colonna, he 

da laaiaon eVor since 
llv^ Berpoint bad esafoanged 
l» jilto al Ca^fovers—juat as bd 
wn# maiBOo st thohduBe of her 
iMf « Bagma one nf the very few 
WBiuail had whom id^e 


hnsttwy of hfo oefontry. that he eab Ad - 
crimxhato between the ntaaa^xuH # 
barbarous Moe and thoae ef a hignlf aAiMt 
people. He cannot aee that the matottlpll 
form oS government is preoisedy liiat W|MI ‘ttb 
age demands, lam very sentry for him. Xhinw 
represented the matter to him, over and wtor 
again, from every eonceivabte p<M of tiaag$ tNrt 
with unvarying ill success. I am wMty of 
trying to convince a man gbo dmts his eats tO 
conviction.” 

And when she bad said this, or wor^ to tlds 
effect, Lady Castietowers would and dftm 
the subject withtheair of one whohadekhanated 
it ntteefr. 


TO SMOKE, OB NOT TO SMOKE f 

Tax universal habit of smtfrinetohaeca^*mni- 
vmal as to nations, if not with indtvMuaia-^ 
sometimes makes us ask ourselves how petodO 
managed when they had no tobacco tp anMlIe. 
Eor the plant is qmto a recent introduotiom 






Amenca, which its Simniw ducotoms found 
growing abundantly in the Antilles, and whteb 
found its way into Europe, genersliy, litito wnhw 
than three hundred ycais ago. It had heenoal- 
tivated by the Spaniards m Cuba, and by the 
Portuguese in Brasil, when Jean Nioot, bog's 
advocate, on a mission in PortU)^ Awt Mant 
seeds to Catherine de Mbdkis ; wnenoe its ho- 
tamoal name, which the plant retains, and Mb 
denomination of ” Herbe de kBeiae,*' by w^i ^ 
it was known for a oonsidetablo timo, But 
almost every one enga§^ in its ear^ afmit 
endeavoateu to hnmortalise tocmaatven thrsni^ 


Bgcncy* 

It is to tobaoeo>'s supposed medbhral tiltoqlv 
and not to Us employmmt as p tl^ 




wrote of it (in Latin) thus : ”u toM^ Ik 
used with judgsudnli swd moderatiob, U bty 
justiy <£Mm the drecedenoe of sU olher ttoto- 
... It ajmeases, likewise, . 

exarnmatinffjimn of the teeth, It has toLeowili , 

ofBofoer*) 


^ ^ ■ 


sT 


o( tll6 i66thf It 


iser'a nepenthes ; for it 








vtence tlM «MPbe,«C 


WBm 1 ^ ankniMiWi^ Were our mtuDokifiji; 
DDBeston 'iRMticer, doQDr. lest robuai tiuu fhek 
pwbMtoof'DDCe^ smokers? Gaas dr^j 
as iadiugftDoe, a luxurjr, a sedative, with wbipa 
Bii]N^,ABta» and Africa onoompiamingly dta> 
{MMiaid UKDA the beginning of the voiia i^> to 
aitlKilS70, or thereabouts, be retdly necessary for 
SMfK physiea! vrelfare ? 

Dw question is natural ; but, if utged as an 
»n to tobacco, might bo apnlie 


Dw question is natural ; but, if utged as an 
ellfeotion to tobacco, might bo applied, with 
oqnal reason, to many other articles of daily 
eausumption — to every medicinal or alimentary 
^dseove^. Wine is ancient; but alcohol and 
its modincations, brandy, vlusky, rum, and gin, 
aro modem. So, too, are tea and coffee. It 
might be aigoed that, if the great majority of 
existing nations have lived for ages, happily and 
healthily, without tea, coffee, toddy, or punch, 
therefore those bcvcragch are so many unneces- 
sary extras. We need, however, no loiirned 
prufossor to convince us that such is not the 
case. Wo feel that tea and coffee arc great j 
blessings — tea especially, as wc use it, not 
mixing it, like the llussiaus, with spirit. Wc 
also, as a general rule, couGuc coffee to its 
proper use; not making one stimulant, as the 
French do, the vehicle of another, brandy. 
There arc occasions, too (as after a thorough 
wetting, strong emotion, severe fatigue, or pro- 
fuse loss of blood), when a small dose of spirit 
mav avert disease or even death. Before tea 
ana coffee were, some other drink had to be 
taken at the morning meal. But it is not every I 
head f belonging to iu-door workers) that could | 
obey Cobbett’s order to take beer for breakfast, I 
without at least sacrificing an hour or two to 1 
let the fumes of the bc-tr evaporate. 

What makes smoking appear to non-smokers 
BO utterly superfluous a waste of money, is, 
that the smoke inhaled has not the slightest 
pretence ^ to be nutrition's. Tea, coffee, and 
spirit, it is thought, may afford a little uourish- 
meat in their way ; smoking is an indulgence, 
and nothing more. Arc the other three never 
tsken os indulgences ? Tobacco, certainly, can 
be abused ; and so can anything else. Balzac 
^oricned his life by the immoderate use of 
eoffiee by night, which hastened and ripeiuid 
heart'diseasc It is possible, then, that tobacco, 
properly used, may have its attendant advan- 
tages. The inoUuation for it, felt by multitudes, 
is a presumptive argument in its favour. The 
some instinct which Ims led men (short of salt) 
^ animals to rush to salt springs; feverish 
invalids to suck in with dcligiit bitter pond- 
water in which cinchona brauche.s were steeped ; 
and small-pox convalescents to beg for pots of 


* PometbSng was ameksd even tieforo that time. 

FIpss, which eou^d have 8erv(|^ no other purpose, 
have been found mongst the remaios of early onti- 
qutty. *■ • 


bwiab ‘jbw^ 

Wto Abqot forty yaai* of am,, JZL i/imtm 
iionbki and affliotfons, folloprod bjr m ipoiii 
whidi neaady Um bis life, a fim 

toeovety, with eriay needful eomfoct anonhd 
him, Z. still felt in want of tomMimti bo khtstr 
not what. To hit upon an indefinite nttiodMiivo 
“something,” was really no easy foa^. ■ Bpionc 
(lay the happy thought flashed on bun ibat the 
something most be— a cigar, experiSMot 

was tried with signal success, nnd a box< pf 
Ilai^nabs completed the enrO. Z, has rinoe 
rejoiced that he wps not tempted to try spy 
“nervous debility” doctor’s stuff. Tbat; 
tiic doctor together, might have finished him 
off, long ago. And he advises any one who 
may be so temnted, to try a mild HavannaU first. 
Z. IS now no slave to tobacco. He can either 
smoke, or refrain from smoking ; which last, on 
the majority of days, he docs. Bat, if the 
slightest toueh of the. old longing comes over 
him, he tliiuks it no sin to blow a small clon^ 

The tobacco question is of suflicient import- 
ance to deserve calm and serious consideration, 
ff tobacco have now intemperate devotees, at 
the outset it had as intemperate enemies. Our 
James the First’s “Coonterblast” is scarcely 
worth notice; because, bad King Jamie been 
wise, he would not have thrown stottes at 
tobacco, nor at any! king else. Snuffing was the 
form of tobacco-taking which seems to have 
excited the greatest aversion. The Saltan 
Maliomet the i'ourtli, of all people in the world, 
prohibited it in his dominions under pain of 
death, Tiie Grand-Duke of Muscovy (liussia 
was not then what it is now) pitilessly hung 
cvei^ wretch who was cauglit in the fact of 
snuiung. The King of Persia commuted that 
punishment to the milder penalty of cutting off 
snuffers’ noses. James tlic Fuat of Knguuid 
and Christian tlie Fourth of Denmark contented 
themselves with inflicting money fines, or suople 
whippiug.s. Pope Urban the Eighth issnea a 
bull excomniuiucaliug people who should in- 
dulge in snuff-taking in church. Deterient 
stone.s are also told of people who had so dried 
up their brains by taking snuff, that, aflier death, 
a little black lump was all that was found re- 
maining in their skuU. 

In those days, there were four ways of using 
tobacco, three only of which have survived to 
us ; in powder, up the nose, as snnff ; by euoldng 
m a pipe ; by chewing ; and lastly, in long pings 
•(like miniature cigars) stuffed m the nostrils, 
and kept, there, with, it was believed, vesjr 
salutary effect. Some even slept witiR tbw 
nostrils so garnished, but it was fonnd to pfo- 
duce nausea in tlio moraiag. I^be , Xseiudi 
“chiqaer,” to chew iobaooo, and “chiq^^ a 
quid, are evidently abbreviations froM **maobiea- 
toire,” a jaw-pfooe. From what root ban onr 


‘iMd” sprouted? 
On either side 


either side of tiie Gham^ thecn-liMi 



■ ree4Bt)f ' .--|$ai(R#tlMM«t', 

tJ» 

(M%i «alitt# ffittpafiiAa, nii'ivdroy 

itt'^it( ^ »AimiBB l a<aoa; ' liv JoUyj'OteBsto of iho 
IiMe^ibjQiy^ MiedidBfli eDtortaweiltu 
last FfbMuij, with papers which 
gsirs no qjiurter to iroed. ' ilw dptenmaed 
to’iwdca -an ’inpKBsba^ uid he hiade it: for 
lia^,iBeaitan^ a»d l%thIaBie/ia Pari6> gain but 
fo|Sfoiaei|ile8. dniatttnt omteatiukiug, acrid, aud 
poiliBUoae ; c^uidlj djsgnats us by its taste 

aal'^' axml ; wideb cau^ giddiness, nausea, 
TSadtiug,.. and intoxication is persons who. 
oduie in contact with it for the nrsi time ; a 
piaat which eventually stupifies and paralyses 
those who have the sad courage to nabitnatc 
tb^nselves to its use; a plant which, on ac- 
count of its venomous qualities, ought to be 
ktot under look and key in the druggist’s shop ; 
tobacco, in short, tiie legacy which a nation of 
savages bequeathed to their conquerors ; tobaccC 
-~waieh the French of the nineteenth century 
have selected to occupy their leisure and charm 
away tlreir ennuis, to perfume their streets, their 
promenades, their drawing-rooms, nay, even t heir 
nu^ial couch — such is the repulsive subject 
which M. Jolly devotes himself to elucidate. 

This indiotmont is certainly heavy. In a 
weil-loiewn government school (the Polytech- 
nic), there are annually as mwy “ fruits secs,” 
OP failures, as there are pupils* who iiavc spe- 
oially distinguished themselves in lire exercises 
of the pipe dr the cigar. But, we may ask, did 
they fail beemse they smoked so much ; or did 
they smoke so mnclt because they were idle and 
enr^ss ; tlie idleness, and not the smoke, being 
the real cause of their plucking ? Also, amongst 
those who take high honours, is there never a 
singdo ono who smokes P M. Jolly’s statistics 
are frightful — and not conclusive* Oases of 
paralysis and insanity, he tells us, have in- 
(»eascd in direct proportion to the produce of 
^e tobacco tax. lu 1839, it amounted to 
twenty-eight millions (of francs), a sum which 
had remamed newly statiomuy ever since 1792, 
and the asylums contained eight thousand 

S atients. In 1862, the tax reached one huu- 
red and .eighty millions, and the number of 
insane and paralysed people had risen, in their 
spemal hospitals, to forty-four thousand. 

But, we may be permitted to observe,, if 
smoku^ be .the guilty cause of emtain disorders, 
thi^ di^ht. to he confined to the sex wbioh 
smol^; otherwise, tobacco is no more respon- 
si^for them than tyre fiied potatoes or cafe aii 
laiti STow, there are mora mad women than 
mad meu in Fruace. The mad women, how- 
ermr, Ute the^ longer, and liave a slighter ten- 
ancy to suicidn than the men. 

greutnst' quantity of tobacco, per head, is 
otmUttmqd in the dspartanents Nord and Fas-de- 
Osdtis, Xa the prOviaoes of Brittany and Li- 
ineittiin; amd(ing is praetised only, in insignifi- 
o^dhfunportkms. Ttdctng the whole popidation 
df matkmi they consume; per head, some sev<m- 
t^ ee dighte^ tehaeeo ^itaUv, 


hM^ . thud ’ ' ttty, more - than ’ WM^lUP^. ^ 

cavalry who 

to meaBan their strasgth with tebaeott ihisthMt-: 
of the enemy. Iloreover^ M. lasishi; 1h/' 
bacco stunts the-growth of its vniarios, aud'wift''' . 
end' by’ anaihiiating the whole Fren^ natfonP . 
But if France, for the last ehfhi^'years 
more, has sent her finest mUn to'^ buteb^^ > 
keemagdhe 'puniest at home to becoUieia^n 
of families, is not that a snfficient' ccnsumi^hy 
the average stature of Frenchmen .dtonld'^ 
lowered f Aud were the Zouaves, fo tWOrimeaU 
and Italian wars, worse boldiers than the l&ilt 
N^oleon’s “grumblers”? < 

In Brittany and the lamousin,' wbetU'ih^ 
scarcely smoke at all, is the standard of .hdiellb 
gence higher than in the North and East; where 
they smoke outrageously? Everybody ought 
to know that exactly the contrary is the foot; 

I As to paralysis, M. Moreau (de Tours) did 'iuk ' 

I find a single caSe amongst all the smokers in all 
! the East. “ The reason is,” says M. JefUy, 

“ that Oriental tobacco contains no nicotine.” 
And ho adds, with great rea^n, “ Brunkonness 
is unknown; and the feverish excitemmtts of 
ambition, and of the desire to make rapid foir^ 
tunes, are much less strongly developed than in 
France.” He accuses the cigar of sepanding 
Ihe sexes; bccau.se one sex does nut smoke. 
But, in the East, men and women are equally 
addicted to the narguilh^, and remain separatod 
oil the same. Finally, if tobacco be an iufee- 
tion, u nauseous thing, destructive of gotod 
manners and morality, equally poisonous for in- 
dividuals aud society in general, one of his col- 
leagues fecotnineuds him to <write an essay on 
" Why do people smoke ?” 

A formidable EngiLsh broadside is fired at the 
weed in a very able treatise. For and Against 
Tobacco, by Dr. Benjamin Eiciiardson; for 
the reader soon perceives that, however impar- 
tially the inquiry may be conducted, tliere is . 
very much more “ against” than “ for.” Thus : 
No confirmed smoker can ever be said, so long 
as he indulges in the habit, to be well ; althou^u 
does not follow that he is becoming the sumoct , 
of organic and fatal disease because he stuoxes. 
The functional disturbances to which the smokw 
is subjected, arc presented in the- blood, the 
stomach, the heart, the nervous system, aud 
the glands of the throat and month. On the 
blood, the prolonged iuhalation of tobacco pm- 
duces changes which arc very marked inehazaor 
ter. The fluid is thinner than is natural, and in 
extreme cases paler. In such instances, tlte 
deficient colour of the blood is communicated to 
the body altc^ther, reudoriug the exterim 
surface yellowish-white aud puffy. The bloody 
being thin, also exudes freely, and a cut saefitos ' 
bicecls for a long time, and may oontinua.'to ... 
bleed inconveniently, even in oppositioo, . 
remedies. But tihe most important (fiiaugar-is 
exerted cm those little bodies whieli fitm. in 
myriads in the blooS, and are knbwuhs the red . 
giobulte. They lose ;l!lieir round ahtijto;;- bMpten 






oral ^.&;iiest»lpa*ijl4jh(W «4mi 4Hid «f 

riwmng 

aiga w thw tlM* Jie loMeJr 

md jA^Mwie io 
iitearljr as fltongh they apot^ 
to anm^&otn whom toey were $a^ 

43 'd<qp««stiM and de^loniuy dendeat 

bow jn'touwolar and aiental power. Think, of 
itiaftfiiAlA amokera, who can never arrive 
al or cigar the last ! ^ 

(A the doctor’s .propositioBB wiU he 
.h^hca readily acoejtted: that tobacco-smoking 
'-‘^^iiddUt. 'njBTer be mdulgi^ in until thd body 
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a^ at their loll . ab^toh to attain a .certain 
‘ntaximiRU ti growto and power. To throw 
. ohat^dea, ihiKefoie, in the way of this de> 
velrmpenk is necessarily to iimiet on it a 
pemd^. smi^ ia Ufe^enduring, and ia never 
mado ; and Dr, Biobudson does not think 
iheVt^tobacconuis are saying wword too much, 
when they, urge that the increasing indulmnce 
by .o wehiidren and youths in the use of tobacco 
u atuBtitig the national growth, deforming the 
toitional hfe^ degrading the national intellect, 
and establishi^ a race which must necessarily 

J ' ossess a iimitod force, and transmit its own 
^[radat^n to the next and the next generation. 
If, indeed, there be one point upon whipb 
pm^tal 'authority abould be specially exercised, 
» is, be bdieves, in forbidding the use of tobacco 
. mom. the ^ild has become afoU-growu man, and 
is Capable of exercising his own independent and 
manly judgment. 

In order to reason from clear and precise 
data, Br, Eichardson informs ns whai tobacco- 
SHioknia> The chemistry of tobacco had hitherto 
betm miunly written on the basis of experiments 
mi^e to ^terinine the properties of tobacco- 
^id, without reference to the peculiar mode by 
Wb^ the leaf is decomposed in a pipe or a 
okar. He therefore eoustructed a small pair 
Ot bellows on a . principle wbioh made them act 
exactly as the lips and chest of a smoker do in 
the process of smoking. The bellows drew in 
air, in small whiffs. Part of the smoke pro- 
dnbed by the combustion was allowed to escape 
from the mouth of the pipe or the lighted end 
of' the cigar, as occurs m ordinary smoking, 
white, the mnaaning portion of smoke, which m 
the Bum would be teken into the mouth or 
lungs, was drawn into the bellows, and subjected 
to 

. .'A]|;|toegb' the widest differmiees prevail iu 
nteptot to the products arisii^ from differing 
difiCrixm kinds of tobacco, and differing 
pipie%'it,.is to OB observed that such diffecenees 
are .dhe ^ ^pumtity rather than to .quality, and 
'4ihai .to bvenr variety there are present ceri^n 
, hg^ ‘;of wSuoh'ihe smoke nu^ be said to'^bq 

ia ih ^ to^^p*sm^ a 

propertteai 


Eeriwdte, there 
jrmJform, whoto 
13n toen aol ,ef 

■oQt|oa wynl; ’ 

powder oaihe cottoa.fflir!i^'«itoflCKittl|i^ 
ansiy. . Jtisibthe'i^tesaBto 
eoloar of the smoke u duo. Th'oM aeqMi. t3Mate 
wliteh the OBBigetic smoker. Uoipa . fbrth,.^ 
those delie^ eddies, ripples, sad eurrat^ 
the .artist in tobacco watdwa w^'- Mt 
fied an eye, are all due to sb almost jaftiaitpahHal 
traee of free carbon.. It ia.iltte oarhdri.ii^ldiWt 
in confirmed smokers, setties on the^l)«Ql;fprt 
of the throat, and on the lining rBeiBtowerdf 
the bronchial tubes, creating otten a copeOBS 
secretion, which it disoolouraolmost to 
appt^ance. Thirdly, thore te' in tite smwo ft. 
portion of trazmoota, which, physgveiyiiiipgtli^ 
part. It is the ammonia toat hitol the temto' 


after long smoking; it is the wnttmoia 
makes the smoker’s tongue and throat dry, 
inducing him to drink as he smokes, and imt 
partly excites the salivary glands to eemwto .so 
freely. The ammonia tuso asserts an is$u< 
ence on the blood. Fourthly; .aiftd 


taining a little fresh lime-water. After the space 
in the bottle is charged with smoke,' withmasw 
the bowl, insert the stopper of the bottl^ and 
shake the lime-water brimy, so as tO'bring itt 
into contact with the Vapour. The iinie«W»t6r 
will become of nulky whiteness, owing-to tW 
formation of carbonate of lime. The tc^eoo* 
smoke must not be driven into the lime-wte;er' 
by the breath, as the breath contains oarboiiic . 
acid, 'pie sleepiness which follows on th^ -pro- 
longed inhalation of tobacco-fumes, as well- as 
the headache and lassitude, may be fairly attri' 
buted to this agent, whicli, in so small a proper^ 
tiou as five per cent in air inspired, produces, fhc 
symptoms specified. Fifthly; there is yielded, 
from tobacco-smoke a proattei Aavutff^ a» oilg 
appearame, called by Vauquelin " nteotine.’* 
On examination, however, it is found, to ke ft. 
compound body, and the term nieotiute, ift ftqt . 
now applied to it in the manner miggrated 
above-named chemist. The “oil*”aciaved worn 
tobacco by condenration, possesses poteoneufts 
properties. Sufiotent.may oe.obtained.froi&ftn 
Havannah cigar, weighingsix^--thi«c gyainft 4^ 
excite poisonous, but ttw fatal aymptontetoft 
rabbit. The “oil”; yields, on furlhep 
evidence of ihopreaenoe of |bree bodteft.-^ ftft^ 
alkaloid body, called nicotine;. a 
stance having an emi^prmraiatip od 0 ar ^iiiftil.il9i, 
extract, of a dark resmous.clnptebtOr,^^^^^'^-. 
bitter taste. Eespeeting-; iheto, 
briefly stated that all symptmuft - 

palpitation, and paralysis aiteir . 
to depend on the nicotinis ; tew pf 


the hreath of . the . ,«poker; . 
otethteg, u derived 
reumatic aabstaacft } and. 
taste reedgniiied% 
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wli w to ti^to « M itiM ’toto Ms motttli, is 
to ttoiktitor ttttnoi ft is iMb, tk. Bieiiat-d- ^ 
Mb MdistoB, vhifib ete^ tomijuns in persoos 
uidifiOiQimoiSQ^ to tobttOoOp iitu{ of iiv^clttoo luodjr ! 
IraWMies tMetsnti aftsr S tim«. | 

'Xt ins toen ths prssebt 

Vto«, to tKmdiet tbe MkiuMd niootioei as tbe 
Mtiito, one «&d'ihdiyisit>le, of sH tto smoker’s 
piemiisss mad paios. Tto h;potbe$is, as we 
ASto sent* is ttterly gronndtcss. Bor the pro> 
dntoim of thO effsots oaosed tobacoo on tto 
bteaa bo^ there ate several and diiferent sab* 
dtmees. Kiootiae, althoogh the most potent, 
iS'ito hut, owing to its small amount, and its 
volatility, to exert effects upon the ' 
taiMter. It is oMy after prolonged smoking 
tint it reaches the blood at all; then truly it 
beomnOS the most aetivi^oison of the group, ex* 
cltiag symptoiha which are at all times dmgerous, 
‘atal; and which, but for the rarity 
of their occutrenee, would have excluded to* 
bimeo 86 a luxury at its first origin, without any 
aid from tlie moral crusaders against the weed. 

In common eouversation we speak of tobacoo 
as a narootie poison, and anti-toboceonists are 
everlastingly dinging into our ears tbeir slate- 
moots respecting this terrible " stupifyiug” 
dmg; but, intrutii, the idea that tobacco is a 
narcotic is as false as it can be. Tobacco is no 
more a narcotio than strychnia is : if it were, it 
would be an infinitely more agreeable friend at 
first sight than it is. Your true narcotic is 
reaUy a seducing body, that asks ,'’ou to apply 
to it again, with a meaning that is pleasant at 
tto time, and not unpleasant afterwards to the 
reeolleotion ; but tobacco raises its victim’s 
whole soul into a fervour of abhorrence ; witness 
tto pleasant time of probation commonly known 
as “ learning to smoke.” It is so candid that it 
tells you at once, ”1 am a devil, and these are 
my tortures: try them again, if you dare.” 
T^ooo, then, is not a narcotic ; that is to say, 
it does not remove sensation, nor excite pleasur- 
able emotion. If it be a friend, it is not very 
friendly at the first introdnetion. Bortunatcly, 
or unfortunately, it becomes milder as it grows 
more familiar. Bat for all that, if any person 
who Was asking himself wbellier or not he shonld 
cultivate its acquaintance, had seen whnt Dr. 
Biehardson has seen, to would surely decline 
thO honour, and that even though ho might 
know of certain after advantages to be derived 
frott tto ficiendship* 

' Tto tody, after being subjected for a few 
tinss lo tto poisons of tobacco-smokc, becomes 
aeOiistottod to their influence, and ceases to 
offer of tto immediate and active signs of 
opj^tioB. There is set up what is teelmicaliy 
causd **8 toleranu«»” and the direct mischief 
soaiM to be over. Tto fact is, (to animal 
oigtoaltea is formed to adapt itself to many im* 
presMotts and Muenoos wnieh at first applica- 
tion sto objeoldonable, by virtue of the power of 
quitd^ygettiig rid of tto offending bodies. This 
oenminiiHpeottotohaOco, idler a short time, 
ttottodwils of tbe tohaeoo find a ready exit ont 
ofwdyatem. tHtey arethrowsuothy (tottoee 


gM^.ohi)iwd(n3e^ lusgi, the 
M^s. Tto vohltflo matteii 
lungs. Wo tore evidence of that in ^ Wiili 
of evtty totoy so><d(er. In oonfirmedOtooMw , 
thi^ every garment becomes impregnated wMI ' 
the' smell oTiotoOco ; and we say that the smoke' 
hangs about their clothes, as tlmgh the smoko 
iiad simply fallen on thtoi from without ; but 
this is not quite the foot. 'The vs^ur has,*iA 
reality, laigmy exhaled from tto skiu and imtu* 
rated tto clothing. 'When, as will sememes 
happen, Uie smoker carries about with him tto 
odour of a single pipe, he bos some defect in hk 
.breathing apparatus ; he cannot eUnunate by Ms 
lungs the volatile empyreumatic produot and 
the ammonia With the needful rapidity : so (to 
skin doing more work than is natnral to it, in 
order to relieve the lungs, the tobacoo products 
pass off by it, saturating tbe clothing and eon* 
centratiug the perfume. 

As to the question whether the habit of 
tobacco-smoking produces insanity. Dr. Blohard* 
son believes (hero is no evidence whatever of the 
production of any form of insanity by smoking. 


If such a source of insanity existed, as is sup- 

E osed, it would show itself immediately and 
roadly in the differences of numbers betwwn 
! the insane of the different sexes ; the proportion 
of insane male patients would naturally be in- 
creased in proportion to the excess of mmes who 
smoke, over both insane males and females who 
do not smoke. But no such a rule is even 
approached ; no special asylum has shown suMi 
a rule ; no country, through its asylums alto- 
gether, lias show n such a nile. 

Passing over several detwls for which the 
treatise ijself may be consulted with advantage, 
we arrived at Dr. Bichardson’s ^mission that, 
of nearly every luxury, tobacco is the least in- 
jurious. It is innocuous as compared with 
alcoltol ; it docs infinitely less harm than opium ; 
it li tn no sense, he says, toorse thm tea ana 
suffer ; (!) and by the side of high living alto- 


gether, it contrasts most favourabR. A thorough 
smoker may or may not bo a hard drinker; but 
there is one thing he never is, a gluttm. Aud 
yet the doctor comes to the eonduaion that, 
laking it all in all, stripping from the argu- 
ment the puerilities and exaggerations of those 
who claim to be professed antagonists of tbe 
practice, it is fan: to say that, in the main, 
smoking is a luxury which any xuiticm, of natural 
habits, would be better without. The luxury is 
not directly fatal to life ; but its use oonviws to 
the mind of the man who looks upon it calmly, 
the unmistakable idea of physical degradation. 
At any rate, if tobacoo-smoke be a poisipn, it is 
in some cases a very slow one. ' 

Finally, the darters of tobacco a» not con- 
fined to smoke alone; for, there is no smoke 
without fire. The destruotiort of property by 
the carelessness of amdeen— the cora-stiRficst 
hayrioks. bants, and houses burnt— amwBttt to 
a very heavy totil loss, not to mention tto 
.suffetirtg oodasionalte Inflicted on iimoeent wb- 
men and children by heedlesdy toased-aww 
lucifers. Kow and thto, the sotW of tto evd 
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is JliBitif -ait sanunfl^od 

by.a feoait-yiuitanee.'. 


. 4'Wop4|biBii'fieTeB)^-^[^^ yeus of ag^ au!M4. 
Vt^t, VM inftkuifr uMtt ia the foreet 
Mout the middle of test April 
He ltml«Bted fats pipe vith a faieifer-naiefa, 
Vfai^/fae ^ea. threw away amozi«t tite dead 
ji«»e 8 :'«Bd.^(^^ fais work witnoot furldter 
. ' Saddenly. he fotmd ininself stornamded 

. stifled by the smoke, he was ^ble 
. his clothes caught fire, hud faurued 

reduced to tinder. When the poor 
wxetdh’s .body was found, it was completely 
feinted from tq> to toe. , 


PHD NOTIONS AND OLD ONES. 

ft ti.a ctuions process to trace back to their 
original sOarces many of the thoughts and cus- 
eonrent among ourselves; to study the 
nVa^^germs of . certain high-class social ueces- 
Bt^ j and to see what the arts and sciences 
have revolutionised the world are like in 
their ^first faint unconscious beginnings. This 
- a what Mr. Tylor* has done in a work lately 
poMhdied, flrom which we will pick out a few 
plums ; but by no means to the impoverishing 
Of' the dish ; for of the three hundred and 
seventy pages, there is not one which does not 
ccntmn some interesting fact or useful hint, so 
that though we mean to borrow much we sbali 
leave more behind. 

'Would a Catholic telliug his beads, or .a for- 
getful housekeeper tying a knot in the comer of 
hw hwdkerchief, imagiuc that they bad any- 
thing in common with the South American 
Ouipox, or the Indian wampum string ? Yet 
they have;, for rosary, wampum-string, quipus, 
and the Exchequer tally, are all cousins-german. 
Darias made a qnipa when He took a thong 
tmd tied sixty knots in it and gave it to the 
.chief of the lonians, that they might uutie a 
hnot cadh day, till, if the knots were all undone, 
and be had not returned, they might go back to 
‘their own land : Le Doo made a quipu when he 
t^ a knot in a string for each ship he met ou 
his voyage, by which to remember its name and 
‘je(ittolty;andso did his father, Abba Thulle, when 
'he tiea, first thirty knots to remember that Cap- 
tain Wilson was to come back in thirty moons, 
And then added six more, as his six moons’ grace 
beyond. In Polynesia tuid the Eastern Archi- 
p^go quipus are still in use ; and forty years 
ago the tax-gatherers of Hawaii kept their re- 
Qoirdsin a m^mher rivalling the Pemviau intricahy 
(k cord Kud knot. The herdsman of the Puna, 
the h^ nfiountain plateau of Peru, still refpstcr 
thek-ftem -rtook ou quipus. The first branch 
shows, thd B^hor of their bulls ; the second of 
thekd 0 'wa* 7 £vided*iuto milch cows and dry; 
the^Wext ra^stiWB tlieir ealves according to age 


aitdwex; thenhome the sheep, in several sub* 
division 1 . them the nupiber of foxes killed, and 


;. ;* Besear<dies;i]ttp the ISarlp-liistory of Mankind, 
,. ^^^^l^yelopniient of (^v^isatioa. By^wWd 


the ’qumriihw of «|dt lastly ihh 

-tjetdiws «f.. ^ \<te: other 

qdipuh .they tknht 4 nwn tim olithie, hmid 
in ttilk^.ohdeee, wool, we. - JQuh 'faesdihg^k In* 
diceted hy a spebud colour, Or h .^ii^tly 
.twined lumt.. Inthe old tuneslllma^.tegister& 
were kept in the ' saaiie , nttumerk , jOnO i^eord 
knotted down the slinig«», tfmoihir ithe- s^eiar* 
men, another the clubmen, tdihei* him himes 
gained and lost ; and m each towh wrero spheikt 
officers^quipus readers, or krmtineiii, as.'^they 
were called-^-whose duty it' was to Attend, to ; 
and read these puhUc records. . There are'otill 
some Indians m the souUiem ^ropviimes pf 
Peru who are favuliar with tim dtistknoal.. 
quipus; hut they keep their'knowledge'a.;pro> 
found secret, especially from the white men. 
It was a task of no smUl difficulty to read the' 
quipus, eveu for tiie initiated ;.aiid,'a 8 Mr. 
says, the demphering had generally tohe accom- 
panied with an oral explanation to atari with, as 
to what special fact or record was referred to, 
and whether the . strings meant cows or men, 
foes or foxes. This given, the rest was com- 
paratively easy ; though, indeed, each cord had 
its own meaning, and certain eokmrs-repfeseuted 
fixed circumstances— as red for soldiers, yellow 
for gold, white for silver, green for com, and so 
on. Our Exchequer tallies continued down to 
the reign of George the Third (they were ordered 
to be discontinura in 1783X are only quipus in 
wood; and a chapelet, which w« Protestants 
will erroneously persist in calUi^ n rosary, is 
only a quipus in heads. Tlie Peruvian quipus 
were very massive. Von Tschudi says he has 
dug up one weighing about eight pounds. 
Rather a heavy set of tablets to carry m one’s 
pocket on a hot summer’s day ! 

We all know the old stories of how eei-tain 
arbitrary kings, loving knowledge and desirous 
of improving the linguistic acquirements of the 
time, shut up sundry iufants with dumb nurses, 
then waited for the first inteUigible word, to de- 
termine which was the original language of 
humanity. Psammetichus, kii^ of Egypt, took 
two children whom he caused to be teuwd by a 
silent keeper and suckled by goats. Their first 
word wps bekos, meaning in Phrygum " bread,” 
but, by natural imitation, the bleat of the nanny- 
goat. their long-time mother; however, the 
imitation was set aside, .:and the Phrygian 
language dc.clared to be the oldest in the world. 
The Great Mogul, Akbar Ehan, shut up twelve 
babies and twelve deaf and dumb apxseti 
together ; but when the .children were t'wffive 
years old. and all the great and lcas3i^ :faad. 
assembleo. to hear tlieir first ntteraahcA-ea Jew 
to judge if they spoke Hebmw, an Arab Andfian, 
a Chauiee Chmdean, Ac.— to the mortmenttoa 
of the conclave they would not apeak .at.«U, lkit 
expressed' themselves in signs unit 
wiuffii, after all, constitdte the dtiffiaM ,hwqgi^e 
of ' man. This theory would ; riot sidt the 
prejudices of all, notary At -Ihat hot-headed 
Welshman whonearlymunlered qnoofioirr shiest 
archmoiogists because he. donbhe^ and, douht- 
inffi .disputed, thati AdikA^jqrdiDve 
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in. Idea. ' file arcludo luinAea tjmfOagie ,is the 


;& not the fiBgcr iitohabet), eitd wbictx Jis, m iact, 
eo.toriituralt' t&t' atbKE^m accustomed to ex- 
lumse]^ can make himself more 

eat^niideft^ood b; mages than can another. 
^' lAcSaiid 'woman, %noraat of iEnglish and 

, Ml ,a ‘ '« 1 "n* *1 » K .'fa t it 


1^ dumb boy by signs all ^ut her rein- 
deets mad elks, and “smiled maclt“ at her 
ypotag companion. The North American Indian 
cbde of ai^ and gestures very nearly resem- 
bles those, taught in the deaf-mute schools, 
destore language is almost universal. The Cis- 
t'ereian moi&s lighten their vow of silence by it ; 
land who has imt seen and wondered at the strange 
antics performed by onr omnibus conductors and 
oar cabmen f A whole battery of telegraphic 
signs pass brom each to each as they meet each 
other m the street ; and the freemason’s signs 
are varieties of the same growth. 

Certain gestures are instinctive ; as crouching 
or Cowering in fear and to deprecate wrath, 
modified by us now into kneeling and bowing. 
As for salutations, these arc as various as the 
races of men; hut in almost all plac^ is found 
some trace or use of tlie hand-grasp, as a symbol 
of union and affection. Shaking hands is nut an 
nnivcrsal original custom, but it is almost uni- 
versally adopted when ouco introduced. The 
Fijians uscA to smell and sniff at their friends 
liefore the Europeans came among them to teach 
them better manners — ^now tliey shake hands 
like sane and cleanly people ; the W anika, near 
Mombaz, grasp hands, out with the Moslem 
specidity of pressing the thumbs as well j the 
Bed Indians have adopted the habit of sitting 
hands from the 'White men, but the clasped 
hands, emblematic of friendship, had existed 
amimg them as a sign for centuries before ; and 
the jomed hands, forming part of so many diffe- 
rent marriage ceremonies, may be taken as the 
almost instinctive emblem of union and affection. 
The Bed Indiana rub each other's arms, breasts, 
and stomachs, aud then mb their own, to testify 
their joy at meeting ; the men of Central Africa 
mb -68011 other’s arms up and down ; the Poly- 
nesians stroke their own faces with their friend’s 
band or foot ; the New Zeahmdors press noses 
with certain formalities; so do the Lapland 

a ”" 'ilaoders; the Andaman Islanders blow into 
^ other’s hands with a cooing murmur ; an 
Ind^ tribe on the Gulf of Mexico blow into 
eac^ other’s ears!— which must be a queer aud 
unplcasttot mamaer of saving “IIow ’ay do;” 
and the Tietta del FuOgiaus jump about like 
dogs' or “the Core.” Wc kiss when wo do 
ntrf; shake hands; but our kissing is only a 
vanatiimof . the Now'Zmdtuider’s pressing noses ; 
and tJm^^pump handle” is not so very far re- 
. ino«ed li^iu savage’s rubbing his friend’s 
atfnis' as Ms mostapproprkte manner of express- 
ing lilt esteem. Other less pleasant Signs and 

S tUrjes.may be met with. every where; such as 
hig^out tlto tongue^ protmding (he lips. 


stfappii^ the and “ maMitg,iiha#"‘^geue- 
roUy, .aa expressive of contempt. the 

tlMmb iS'. also used elsewbere thsn^ 
while *^takhig a shdit,” which ourfui^i^io 
boys hold as such .prime ion, vims as cOaimoh in 
Ba1)eIais^rfmo as our own. 

Come now to the rich section of superstition 
-—to the charms and 00 uater«eliarms, the he* 
witchings, divinations, and all the rest of the 
mystic ignorance in vogue -among the unenlight- 
ened-~and we find the same arts practised, aud 
the same follies committed, all tlm world over. 
The old Greeks and Homans had, as thmrs^ of 
charm against the evil eye, a hand closed all but 
the forefinger and the little finger wMth are 
held out straight ; aud the modem Bomans, with 
the rest of the Italians, wear the same, sign as 
an unfailing amulet. When Ferdmand the First, 
king of Naples, used to appear in pnldie, Im 
might be seen often thrusting his hand into his 
pocket. Those who understood Ids ways knew 
that he was then clenching his fist -with the 
thumb struck oat betirecn the first and second 
fingers, as his coimter-chorm against any evil 
eye that might have been thrown upon Mm. 
That, too, is a muvcrsal action — that elcncldng 
of the fist with the thumb struck out between 
the fingers; but it has differontmeaaii^s accord- 
ing to its locality, and none of them pleasant, 
j Half in jest and half in earnest, Kohert Southey 
used always to make the sign of the cross with 
his left foot if he met one mi^ie. Who does 
mi throw a pinch of the spilled salt over his 
left shoulder to avert the evil chance threatmied 
by the catastrophe? and who would help hm 
friend to salt, unless he wished for a quarrel? 

To make a clay or wa.xen imago of the tMng 
or person wished to harm, and stick it full m 
pins or thorns, or slowly roast it before -a fire in 
the belief that cacit jdn prick will be a mortal 
pan", and tliat ro.asting before the fire will euwre 
grudual dwiudUng and pining to death, is a bit 
of witchcraft as old and as general as witdicraft 
itself. Never mind the material of which the 
Hung is composed, the. iden remains the same. 
Tlic Australian makes a grass figure of a kan- 
I garoo which gives him power over all the kan- 
garoos in the forest. Pemvian sorcerers make 
n»g dolls and stick cactus thorns in them, or 
hide them in holes under or . about bouses, or in 
the wool of beds and cnsliious, that those they 
I wish to hann may thereby be crippled, num- 
dened, or suffocated. In Borneo a waxen ia^e 
is made, and the body of the bewitched is botmd 
to dwindle as the wax mclt.H, and finally to 
die out as the last drop runs away. Hindfis 
make little figures of hair, nail clippii^s, &e., 
mixed with ouclcan eiu’th taken from sixty-lonr 

E laces, then write the victim’s. name acroaAthe 
reast, pronouncing nwgical words and incanto- 
tious by wMch the planets seize the hated 
son and i^ct on him a thousand ills; or umj 
cripple, Merce, or distort these figures, ht^pMa 
to cripple, kill, or distort the person designate£ 
The South Sea Islanders colleet some -xubbidi 
belonging to One the,y wish to spitcfitUy bewitdh 
—as therfnd of a banana he has ekien, or the 
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broken adahaah basdrunk. &e.'- 

I \rr4q[> M tet a laa Ske a alowiy bum it 

at one I# iht lutfwth barns, tba laaa de> 
cava aad‘ CT i iV i or it is suaposed as tnU do sor 
No on#Mi|i« island of Ttuma falls ill bj natural 
means: fol b]r Ibn aits aad praeliees of tlw 
diseiWM^ers, vho drive a roaring trade b; the 
igornautoe of their fellow>oo(mtrynjen. As soon 
as any one is inck he knovs that some sorcerer 
is banting bis mbbtsfa, and shell trumpets, a’hiob 
can be beard for miles round, are blown to tell 
the disease-makers to stop and wait for the 
presents which shall be sent next morning. 
** Night after night, Mr. Turner*’ — ^the autboritj 
quoted — *' used to bear the melancholy too-too- 
ing of the shells, entreating the wizards to stop 
plaguing their victims. And when a disease- 
maker mil siok himself, he believed that some 
one was burning bis rubbish, and had bis shells 
too blown for mercy.** An Afncan carries his 
sorcery like his enmity beyond the nave^ where- 
fore he fastens the jawbone of Ms main enemy to 
a tabor or a horn, and his skull to a big dram, 
*' thfd every crash and blast tnay scud a thnll 
throng the ghost of the dead owaer.” 

Btnnation, from the time of the Sortes 
’Vuviliante and earlier, to the present moment 
of the key and the BiUe and Monsieur Edmond 
and his velvet dressing-gown, has always been a 
favourite tampering with the future, and an uni- 
vmsal. An Algonquin wizard makes a grass or 
cloth image of any animal he wishes to kill, 
hangs it up in his wigwam and shoots arrows at 
it, repeating an incantation ; if bis arrows stick 
he will kill his game, if they fall out lie will miss. 
'When a Maori war party is about to start, the 
priests set up sticks to represent the warriors ; 
those whose sticks fall down arc sure to Uc 
dain, those which stand steady signify those 
who will escape. When a Eijian child is sick, 
and th^ want to know if it will live or die, 
they shako a bunch of dry cocoa-nuts ; if all 
fall of the little one will recover, if one re- 
mfdss it will die. The Eijians spin cocoa-nuls, 

{ too, and then prophesy of future events ac- 
oording to the direction in wliidi the eye of the 
I nut lies when it rests still } and they sit on the 
ground and prophesy by thoii legs — if the right 
leg trambles first it is a good sign, and if the 
Im it is a bad one *, which is not very unlike 
what even sane and educated people amongst 
, ourselves think and do with more or less secresy 
I and beiief->Haot to speak of the Scottish plea- 
ssttiities on All diallow E’en which will occur 
to the mind of every one naturally. Eor spoken 
. or written diangiis— -Abracadabra and the like — 
we have also much the same mminer of actii^ 
everywiimre, A Chinese physician writes bis 
prescription on a piece of pper, and if ho has 
not got the drug prescribed, he ^ves the patient 
the p^ier itsef id ashes or an infusion; a 
Honeqa washes an engraven or written verse of 
I the and drinks the water in blissfnl be- 
I lid otJm effithicy as a hcaliug power ; and we 
chmjjnmMwarts with a muttered spell and a 

wkiob is the most proliflo ,of all 


the eanses of snprastitiOBj still tcfbriM some trace ' 
of the eld belief in the oune of "aightnuare,” i 
that viswlese hag' which rides men's loula aim 

bodies to ilUmitanle distress and sufferinkt The 
Auttrslians, too, bdleve that n^hium In an 
evil spirit sitting on the snfbrer, ond throw a i 
lighted brand in the direction where they think: I 
he is, caraing him as they throw it. He 
they say, for a light, so now he Inw gol'iC 
They have another demon called Emu,, wish H 
like one of themselves, painted with pipaday 
and carrying a fire stick ; and he carries pff 
sleeping men as au eagle oames of a Uxmi 
but he drops them if their companions shont ana 
scare him away, else he takes them to his fire in 
the hush. The poor victims try to cryout, but can- 
not — ^they are choked and strangled. Koindis- 
appearsat daylight, and the man finds himtolf S|fo 
back at his own fireside again. Other satru^ 
who arc black themselves, paint their devu as 
a white man. The Byaks think that fiuttting snd 
coma are caused by the soul leaving the body, 
and going forth on some distant expedition of 
its own. In sleep, too, they think the soul has 
gone out like an owl a-mousing, and dreatas S» 
what it secs when thus on its travels abroad, 
specially dreams of one’s own country, if absent 
in tlic body. In Africa, people wlio dream of j 
their dead relatives, sacrifice victims on their 
tombs to calm their disqnictnde; sore that 
something is not well with them, else they 
would not go wandeiing about the world, | 
meeting thus with sooh) to whom tbeit ap- 
pearance in dreams is eloquent enough of their ' 
disconleut. Is there much difference between I 
this belief and that which makes the ghosts of 
the dead rap nightly on chairs and tables, and 
spell out very doubtful messages by means of a 
printed alphabet to their survivors f 
'What would our pretty little daughter, aged | 
nine, dressing her wax dull and making believe | 
that it IS a real live baby wanting to be fed, or i 
put to sleep, or washed, or whipped— if she I 
were told that she was only a little savage, i 
and doing just what the savage women doP 
Yet it is so. Among some North Amcrioan 
Indian tribes, a mother who has lost her child l 

makes a doll of its cradle, which she fills with i 

black feathers and quills, and carries about I 

with her for a year or more; when she stojis 
anywhere she sets up the cradle and talks to 
it, just as she would have done had the I 

child been alivo. In Africa they have a nearer , 

resemblance still, in a rude doll represent- \ 

ing the lost child, and kept as a meiqolial. ' 

Almost all through Africa twins are regarded I 

with abborrenoe, and when bom eitb» wni . 

or both are^ killed. If one, as WMmg tiie 
WanyamwezI, the mother wraps a gmrrd or ' 
calabasb in skins, and placM it beride the > 
survivor, talking to it, and making believe to | 
feed it. The Bechnana manied wtmuni carry a | 
doll about with them uniH have a ribud, 
when they discard the make-MlieVe, whirii is 
only a long oalabarii wound rotmd ^rth beads, 
for the real bambino btarir ond woolly. The 
Basuto women have day dolls which tm^ treat 
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08 otul^fsa* t« wl^ o( 

>.3^..C6jto^ Af tlte .l^Miern, 
An|^«IUg^ set,.up. ft,^^ to 

the. iiA«BiQ^y, .or'^^^^ a man 

who al^i^fhieb pmae tiie . «i4o«' embrAoes 
and ^ to offttti^ are carried 

s«^'.llK9n9niZ8lHe |>aid. wa then is the be- 
Kin9iiy[' W idn -worship, .and. the minor form 
w siune isatineik the reteraiee pud to hoty 
iat^gu. ' ' 

^ir^gest.of aU fdinDm is that of the 

ooii^adc^the onstom M^ich pots tlie husband 
. oar(^l.^.to bisd when a child is born, sets the 
.woi^ to-.D«ise hiith the doctor to dose him, 
andtbefriea^ to aimt him. Whether arisit^ 
frob> . the prioeiple of vioatious. punishment 
. '^ent^ aniong humanity, or from the natural 
incHbidwh of the women to hustle, ill trCat, 
snr^ aiad despise husbands on such occasions, 
mr^ be left to Mr. Tylor and his reviewers to 
^mde{- our business is only with the custom 
itselt' . ^aetinK blood-letting with agouti teeth, 
thd. extreme jm self-restraint in the matter of 
eatiim, as with the Caribs fasting with the 
South . American Indians ; abstinence from all 
plCaaure, occupation, or amusement, as with the 
Arawiake of Surinam ; lying in bed huddled up 
in wins, not suffering a breath of fresh air to 
blow tUjron him; fasting and absolute privacy, as 
with theAbipones; and, nearer home, among 
the .Biscayans, where “ the women . rise im- 
I me^telr after child-birth, and attend to the 
duties (H the household, while the husband goes | 
to bod, taking the baby witli him, and thus ro- 
ceiyea the neighbours’ compliments ;” these are 
a fiaw of the instances and practices mentioned 
by Mr. l^feir, to set us wondering at the folly or 
laughing at the credulity of raaiuind. 

' A DUBLIN MAY MORNING. 

RaoK a land that surely seems about as re- 
mote. asr-say—Spaiii, have been floating to us 
the atrange cries of Tenant Right, Evictions, 
Distoto^ Nstabliahed Church, xeniauism, and 
all the other ’^isms” which belong to an Orange 
and to. a Bihbon. But, a day’s easy jaunting — 
deven houta by train and new and splendid 
padeots”~>will set us down in the very country 
with these popular cries echoing about us ; 
wh^ um.ahdl see indistinctly, as from the top 
of a toQutitaia, the whole theatrical portion of 
Xthe:;|nih]|^, the ftiexe ooate, and the whirling 
shillda^ and the Norahs and Larrys dancing 
under ^^dMow eff a round tower, with Father 
T(fiu,.|odnmg.<m} and the outside car skimming 
with, TSigitj .standby up as lie drives, or 
the .dame Lsay ’^<!|paheEUlg,'’ or emigrating, .or 
firiimf ab; ’a‘}a;n^oi^ roima a street comer, or 
dvaadng'.aii. 0]Maa«n^c bome^hj torchlight, 
Ulm iauBiahw . Lurry- It iu sumrising to think 
thatj^iful 'this ia not merely on .«ie bmirds of a 
Bteflre oric Jie pages of a novel, but that four 
. htmn^ loqiiwdotaace with a .“mfWmd powerful 
vriU .set us down among real sbilie- 
laghiH^Aud the true and original Irishman. When 


itiiihosght, too, thtd. 


large, and; whp . ihugim in a oastie, whmb hov 
receives bis male' sahjectw at levees, and '1^- 
lady subjecta-^wboin he has the .ieadal prL 
vU^ofmilatiug — ai drawingrooms; who gi^. 
monster bdls and “banquets,^ and shows nim. 
sel f on alloocasionsofstate; when we think that 
this little play is going on at a little thedre 
only next door, the mildest dmpe of human 
curiosity might prompt us to avail (Wndres of 
the “new and powerful steam-ship^” andtske a 
stall for the Irish drama. 

And now, of all seasons in the wodd^when 
I look down on this gay May motniiuf from a 
window into Great Sackville-street, where' there , 
is a huge column to Admiral Nelson, and, a 
golden mop-front board dedicated toO’ChmiKlh 
on the site for his statue, and which is by-and«by 
to be made into a French boulevard and planted, 
with trees — ^I say, on this morning it is easy 

to see that one of the many Great Days for Ire- 
land has come round once more. ' For, the crowds 
in the great thoroughfares, and the “Boys” mt- 
ting on the bridges, and the flags and streameta, 
and the rolling carriages, and Uie general air of 
busy idleness, tell me that a great fesBval is 
toward; and placards in flercely carbtmcled 
letters proclaim hi an way fit of ISt. Antonyms 
Are, that H.R.n. the Fmceof Wales is to 
“ op£n” something ; which something . a s(^ 
greater scorbutic operation of type tells us is 
The Dvauir Exhibition or 1865. 

Not without charms, and marked and special 
features of its own, is this Dublin city— ^ say 
nothing of the fresh and fair Irish faces and 
violet eyes which pass by in streams, or of the 
cheerful voices and the gay laughs heard at 
every turn ; or of the giant policemen who wear 
moustaches and beards, wd thus ' compete on 
more favourable terms with military rivals;. or > 
of the rollicking drivers, who stand up as they 
drive, very like the cocehiert of Rome, and Who 
look out for “ fares” in a debonnaire indiffment 
fashion. There is a gay, busy, fore%n, p^- 
coloured look about the place, which reminds 
•one of a foreign town. The background is 
composed of wide spacious streets, Grecian 
buildings wonderfully classic in tone and shape, 
fitted into comers vfith portichs that .belong to 
the street, and under whieh the people walk—*., 
pretty breaks where the brid^ come, and. the 
masts of shipping seen in the sun half way 
down a long long Gioroughfare. Tbme are no 
warehouses or ugly boslnett assooiaUems ; hut 
all is shops and shopping, and colour and Uveli- 
ness, and carriams and walkers. ., 

1 think, as 1 look oat on this Mav mentp ^ 
ing, that it is curious that a peopm popte. 
lany supposed to w«it “self-ralianee” aad * . 

I dependence,” and who utterly igneiaatii^ji^ ' 
the “ self-hmp” principle, should, after all, have 
done eome few selfwwant thugs in tlm ymy 
matter of exhibitiims.. Some one te&i SBl.ihat 
many decades of years before.glass pahmoe were 
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of* i«Bd mhm tlio tmiTovai pflMe ond 
btouierhooi i^dm |t*]itees were wjfltemHtl;, 
sappooMi toximog mak (bmi wero not quite 
liewd at, iUi ** ua>self->relumt” people bad their 
regqfaw Jnenaisl exhibition oi mtoufactoree* 
OU Vif^nob. model. Further, that close ou* 
the CMtsteps of the Hrde Park Exhibition 
ueme the great ono of Cork, and closer again 
4m the footsteps of Cork the really ^at Dublin 
ExIhiUtiou of 1853, the building of which cost 
oeariy eighty thousand pounds, and which was 
zemstknUe for the first international collec- 
tion of pictures, and for the first performance 
of Honuel on a colossal scale, riot content 
with this, I am told that this people, who were 
not self-reliant, went further, had two more 
successful exhibitions on a smaller scale, and 
We now finally girded themsclrcs up for this 
yet more oomplete effort of 1865. Not so bad, 
this, Jfor out poor wobegone sister with the Harp, 
espeoiaUy when wo consider that our well-to-do 


Scotch sister has not “ fashed” herself with such 
follies, justly considering the margin of profit 
too uncertain or too slight to repay the trouble. 
But this Is a grim and statistical ujigracioub 
view, not at all suited to this Dublm jVlay 
morning. 

It is known then, on this gay Dublin May 
morning, that the young prince, who in this 
ishmd has always been looked to with an affec- 
tionale interest, has been in the city since over- 
night, and out at the pretty lodge, which lies out 
in the “ Phaynix.” Hence the flags and the 
streamers. Hence, too, in front of the palace, the 
balcouies fringed with scarlet, and t he softened 
'and melodious buzs of distant military nmsie, 
with the staff ofilcers flying north and south, and 
the regiments tramping by. But the flags grow 
thicker, aud the balconies gayer, and ttie music 
more distinct, as 1 find myself at the comer ot 
Hie great ^lace, or square, dedicated to St. 
Wpiien, which is a good mile’s walking all round, 
and near which I sec the great building, with 
the heavy porches and pillars, round whieh, and 
over which, run delicately, the light entrance of 
a Moorisli-looking glass temple — a silver howdali 
on the back of a grey elephant. Such is the 
rather novel design tor this last comer in the 
looff series of exhibitions. 

After all the miles of glass grccnliousc, aud 
tbe long protracted repetitions of gorgeous deco- 
rated pillars and girders, 1 cannot but think 
what a happy oombination this is of solidity aud 
lightness ; aud acknowledge that in these days 
wwn Paxton Palace suoeceds Paxton Palace, 
with spnie monotony, there is tomelhing original 
ia sinking out the idea of fitting the glass- 
house to a great solid building, with huge nails, 
and long, cool passages, and spacious rooms, 
and surrounding the whole with a garden, and 
greenei'y, and cascades. 

There haa been the usual crush aud pressure, 
the tcemendotts toiling against time, to got all 
Hcboe ; the atriduing of every nerve, tbe sitting 
Up all night,. the Wunering and sawing, the 
stitching .of a hundre4 workmen, and work- 
wotn«n> changing the utter disordpr and the 


imkad deal boards and the rude piaoka of five 
otelook last evcnuig to perfect ordcr—to the re- 
gularity of a (^wii^-toom acres of starlet 
oloHi. And in a crowd of ^{^t May morn^g 
dnssee we drift into the hrige Ooaoa^ 
which is to hedd thousands, and to «eho to 
brass throats, and where there ace Hie great 
oorgan, and tbe orchestra whieh bHdsibe tnniHeal 
army a thousand strong : on the floor of whioh 
has grown up beds upon beds of human l^es 
that flutter aud flatter again, whoi^e flowers ore 
white parasols and gossamer shawls. This hall, 
os a feature, is not so xemarkable, for tlrm 
are many great halls ; but at its far end it 
is open, and crossed half wiy by a gall^i 
and through this opening we see far on into 
a Winter Garden and Crystal Palace, where are 
the light airy galleries, with tbe old flunlliar 
crimson labels, and the Prenoh trophy and the 
bright objects, and the great apse like a glass 
cathedral, and Mr. Doyle’s pale colouring, the 
faiut Imes of delicate green, chosen with rare 
good taste, which in itself is a novelty. 

Ixioking out through the open end of the 
Concert iloU, and facing the organ, 1 see a 
grand marone velvet Eastern cauopy and dais, 
under which the Pasha of Egypt is to sit a few 
months hereafter and receive his tribes ; and on 
this dais are the nobles and gentlemen gather- 
ing, in ihe fine rich theatrical suits which give a 
colour to a festival, aud of which we have not 
half enough. Judges iu scarlet aud ermine , , 
privy councillors with coats that seem "clotted” 
with gold, the uever-failing lords-Ueutenont 
and deputy-licuteuauts, knights of St. Patrick, 
deans, doctors iu .scarlet, soldiers in scarlet, a 
lord chauccllor ail black and gold, Eastern 
dervislies (it may be, from the pillow-case Jock of 
tlicir caps), u lord mayor of York, a lord provost 
of Edinburgh; iu short, all shapes of parti- 
coloured fiuery. Tnrui^ round fur a second, 

1 see that tbe olack musical army bas debouched 
aud taken ground, and that the great orobestra 
has spread like a large dark fan from floor to 
ceilmg. I can see “ Ulster” in a gorgeous 


tabard, flitting to and fro, marshalling ppraudecs, 
as none so well know how to marshal them, each 
according to his or her degree. That marvellous 
tabard is so stiff and gorgeous, that when it 
is hud by, it surely cannot bo hung up or 
folded, or put to sleep on its back like other 
robes, but, 1 fancy, must stand up straight in a 
wardrobe ou its end, like a steel cuirass. 

Wc seem to riot in mayors. The eye 
can be feasted on mayors ; they can beceme 
as tbo air we breathe if we so ehoose it. 
They have flowed in from every town In the 
tlu'ee kingdoms. Aud it does strike oiie, vith 
having such a municipal gathering brought to-' 
gether, that there is a sort of corporate expres- 
sion, a kind of municipal smirk or perk, a Kind 
of smiling burgess air of oomplAQenoy which 
makes the whole of this world ann. Every one, 
too, seems to be invested with the ocdlar of the 
Goideu Pleece: 

Here, also, are many known fsoes, who wear 
no scarlet nor gold, nor colhus. Paces Uke 
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:t4uit tA ^ iuBdU -dog ^^ 4IalD«! tua ^^&*8 eoaopj ; foe iheie «N) 

^W^ooted l[r(^ii&/JiotiK^ aim bermaad spoken^iiadllierejsiraioh^ 

ftant .1)64 walk { {tees like-tln4.icif4Jbie.Sti: DaviS end itackioir ie be dtaie. K«W, the parif.ttliider 
•kW.i&Tented tik in&8t.|K^>ak^ votid : the pashak nanopy bcecdcst^ for a time^ eitd 

from iJia’ Stdewni and Art.: feom Sonth atiff gold end aoatlet and privy council atn^ 
..Eatiaiagton 4 .ediit^^ as ■mt all lotow, 4s Science waistcoats, and tiie eorp^te dcessiiig-going^ 

; aXidArt: ixeesfromlb^mc^ havii^ formed themadTes into a procession, telK 

.; ^at&g'ajoii « luindted other places. the prmce round to look ak the place. 

4h «a jack on the gay and golden spectacle, And there is a great decl to see. There 
and 40111 towards that pasha^ dais, and see are many charming pictotes, and among the 
.ikS ; ««ests :£iiem all dimes and conntries, choicest those of wMch the Queen of S^a has 
one «ka omnas to many minds ; a recollection stripped her palaces, and sent here. Is there 
of a good and genial and amiable nobleman not & hint of many a Velasqaea jnost exqoi- 
.who, not many months back, was wearing ibis site, and of Mr. Stirling, vuch aa» worth a 
Ithdi vioereral ' crown, and would have looked journey to the Escorial to worship! Here is 
. . forward witn delight to this moment. How his many a rare Keyndds which lllr. Tom Taylor 
heart would hare been in the festival from the might find worth making a note of, >£ere 
bwwiigto the end! What state, what ms^- aie walls covered with noble -cartoons of ihe 
' nificence, he would have thrown iuto it— wbat severe Munich school. These, with the phe^- 
fdtes and ' banquetings he would hfre set on graphs and water • colours, and mediievtd db- 
feot ! What musio and what dancing, when mets, arc common to many an exhibition hehi 
that heavy white hair, familiar to so many, oefore; but there is one feature unique— a 
would hare Imcn seen in the centre ! How he noble sculpture gallery, artistic, charmingly 
would have shown off the attractions and done lighted, sufficient to delight Mr. Gibson, and 
the honours of his little court ! This is a drive the Royal Academy to despair. A scu^ 
thought that comes to the mind of many. For turc-hall, on which you can look down from 
him soonld this occasion have been; for Ills heart a balustrade in n room over bead, as if into 
was bound up intbe country he ruled over; and a Pompeian court. . A sculpture-ball, m which 
we need only recal a golden sunset and a dismal you can look up to an arching glass roof, and, 
embarkation, and a sad, almost despairing face, lialf way down again, to the balustrade just men- 
looking from the vessel which carried him away tioned, which is dotted with small statues. A 
from the country beloved, apd carried him away sculplute-hal), where 1 can walk round and 
to die. tiiink myself iu a Roman palace, to which 

How, I hear the hum of distant martial music, these fine objects belong, and not in a tempo* 
and the yet fainter but more iusuiriting sound rary shed where some scattered objects that 
of distant cheering. Then the scarlet and ermine, have been lent arc shown. For here I see 
the privy council clotted gold, the May morning that ther Roman studios have been emptied of 
bonnets, glitter and rustle with excitement, their treasures ; that Miss Hosmer has cent her 
The hum and chatter of voices full of expeota- Faun, in toned yellow marble : a marvellous— if 
tion travels on softly down the glass aisles and the speech be not impolite — work for a woman, 
into the great hall. There has been a grand With Story’s wonderful Judith, and a Baby 
plunging of military troopers outside, a violent Girl by Mogiu— a pendant for the now brnoos 
arrest oT fiery horses pulled up suddenly, and Heading Girl. But it is easy to prophesy that 
the .prince and a royal duke and the vice-king this Baby Girl will be photographed, and stere- 
and all their attendants have descended. From oscoped, and binocalariscd in a hundred ways, 
the ouiside, the shouthig creeps in gradually, aud watched over by policemen specially, .and 
. nntU at last, it comes to its fullest pitch, when visited by a steady crowd. This hall and its 
the crimson and gold crowd parts a little, we sec contents — ^thc like of which it is no boast to say 
thisprinoe standing modestly under the Egyptian has not been yet seen in these kingdoms-nis the 
puha’s canopy, with thirty tliousand eyes upon feature of this exhibition, 
film. Atttusmomentaspeckbalf waynpthedark- Tbcn,baving seen aU that is most oorions and 
oxetotra, but which is a very skilful and most beautiful — in the fashion in which such things 
musical speck, gives a signal with what seems must be seen where there is only a quarter of an 
a trildto pin, and the musical army advances hour to see them— the stiff gold and erhnsoa 
sidtii the fine Old Httqdrodth. The grand Old strands, which we call the proces^on, came back 
Huadeedtb travels out in rising w'aves through to the pasha’s dais. And then, with a crash and 
the open estd of the hall into the glass cathedral, a smash, aud a thundering of monster drums, and 
then loses itself up and- down in the aisles. For the rattle and rolling of little drums, and the 
.^Wu verses the Toiocs do the battle by them* sharp brassy bark of trumpets, the true £ng- 
sfdwes ; but; at tbe.third, the trumpets and tlie Itsh national Old Hundredth, in whieh musical 

f rahd brass and the rolling of mbnster drums and unmnsiesd— people with ears,, and peojde 
hrsi out. and every s^Uabk is emphasised with without, even p^lo with voices, and people 
a -stirring erarii. It m She the deluge after a without — conjoin, then -God -save the Queen » 
drought. .. sung. Sung! Rather fired off! Discharged I 

Then the sun gets up, and thegoldtand coloured Salvoed! . * . ' . 

figures erossj atid crowd, and iUi past, as some Aud then the glittering mass begins to dis* 
bSttiness ia being transacted binder that Egyp* solve and ^ule away. The stage, whM has been 
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laid out UB^ llUi |M8tu(*B emoopf, gradtudl; 
cletrs. M vusit It a struii^te, and the 

fioaitn: at trith the ftautio lei^iag 

up bdbi]^'tW¥iaj||at of autuy footmen, and the 
clositig in of nion&ted aolchers. And then the 
pageant’^Us avaj, and the work of the day js 
dooe. 

4o*italk and wander froln the light glasa 
orautee to the darker conitB. and from the courts 
to the open torracea, and hear the hum of 
Saxons' Yoiocs, and from at least every third 
nioath the sharp ** burr" of some Saxon dialect, 
and when I meet burly shoulders and massive 
dtests which are not or the country, some out* 
dT'idaee speculations come into my mind, and 
I am tempted to make suppositious. Urst, 1 
speonlate<--of course shrinking away from the 
ary bones of politics^-whether there might not 
bate been some mistake in the old and constant 
treatment of a people who seem cheerfnl and 
grateful for a kind word or akinder act, and who 
arte *' willing' and even clever in their w ay — 
and think whether the “ want of pi ogress” and 
want of "capital" and of “self-reliance,” and 
the waut of a hundred other things which puzzle 
and dispirit the political physician, may not m 
some degree be laid to the account of old mis- 
takes, old laws, old errors, old harsh treatment, 
old jealousies and restraints, the folly of which 
is now seen and admitted, but the fruits of which 
remain to this day? 

Just as the fruits of a bad education linger 
in a grown man, and the marks of early hard- 
ship ^stamped upon the face and constitu- 
tion, it will take many yeaite yet, in the life 
of a nation, before old faults are worked out of 
its donstitution. And 1 think — still in the 
walks of the Winter Garden — that if my friendly 
Briton t«U me that Ms experience of the lower 
orders of Irish is that “ you can’t depend upon 
a word they say,” I cannot but recollect that Iialf 
a^ century ago they were civilly skves, without 
nghta ; and that a century ago they were a pro- 
soribea caste, against whom one-half the laws 
of the land were directed If we have found 


them indolent, and disinclined to perseverance 
and the making of money, have we not dim re- 
collections of seeing aots of parliament passed 
again and again to cripple their trade? A people 
must grow up, as a child must grow up ; aud it is 
hard to expect that a child whose body has suf- 
fered nyma unkind or an injudicious nurse, should 
become at once strong under better treatment. 
Xhen I speculate on uie mysterious relation of 
Inshmento Irish land, through which the “ bit” 
of land is as necessair as the *'bit” of bread; 
where a tenant bolds nis tiny scrap, on which ho 
pays his thiiiy-shilling rent; and during the 
whole year is struggling desperately to work: out 
of ibis great estate a lew potatoes, and fewer 
clothes tor himself and famuy, besides the mise- 
ra^ thirty siulliags margin for the landlord. I 
hpv etnae estates have two, four, six, 
e mte Htettsand tenanto of this valaable clasa— 
M|H||ik besides, in answer to a natural ob- 
Mrou iioyr tiiiis miseraUe system was created ^ 
■r ends, to multipry voters "to snp- 1 
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om iii^ aboQt four nileB to ilw old iovn 
of Shin lotA. FneUoi Sfttt Jo^, «tauul» <t tho 
enbvpw of * Too tow« naittly 

ciMi^of 4 oofieonoaof Adobe boijuiee, « few 
Id tbe mein ttteet buSt of voodf paioted white, 
ddtb biillliaiii, $mA jaioudeo, Tbe old bouses 
ak ieuttered toudd an Open plwa, double rows 
Ojt tided of greenest fidiage snade one from the 
btttdidg sun, rad everywhere spaoions &ait and 
cnrdeos testify to the fertility of the soil 

IpKVWg a note from a friend in 1^ Francisco 
to the host of "The Amalden House," more 
than btdiimry civility was accorded me. Hy 
sente s^rhuman means a buggy could be got 
ready, in about two bours, to take me to uc 
mines, during tbo preparation of which, a visit 
to the Santa Clara Mission Vas strongly 
advised. Crossing tbe Alameda, a grove of 
willows and oaks, planted by the padres, leads 
to tbe old onunUing walls of what was once a 
vary spacious miasimi, now rapidly falling to 
decay, ^e Mission estate once boasted twenty- 
five thousand head of cattle, and a great many 
square leagues of laud, but the padre in whose 
charge it was placed 'leased the land, and sold 
the stock, applying the proceeds to the sole 
benefit of the chiireA pertonal. The interior of 
the old church is decorated with nidc carvirgs 
and paintings of tho cmeiflxion, and frescoed 
figures of saints and martyrs, clod in garments 
of daseling eoloun, just as they were a century 
ago — one old shaven pries! , with a particnlariv 
dirty cassock, and a face so biorimcd viitn 
aceuraulated layers of filth as to be mosquito- 
proof, was the only ecclesiastic visible. 

Found the buggy waiting, my coachman, a 
regular Yankee, puffing vigorously at an immense 
cigar, was seated in readiness, nis legs resting 
on the splashboard. Without removing the cigar 
from bis mouth, he drawled out, “ Say cap’en, 
guess you’d better hurry up, if you mean 
making live ranch before sundown — bet your 
pants this chUd ain’t gaine that road iu the 
dark, nohow.” “Whet's to happen ?” I mildly 
inquired. "Happen, wal, maybe upset, maybe 
chawed up by a grizaley, maybe cleaned slick out 
by the greasers. You’d better believe, a man 
has to keep his eye skinned in the daytime, so 
hurry up, cap.” 

Without further parley 1 scrambled in, and 
away we went. 

Our road lay over broad plains and through 
omsasipoal belts of timber; deep gravelly 
arn^os, in and out of which we dashed with a 
nituwng aesamble, marked the course of the 
noOus. Fvery thing was steaming hot. The baked 
ground refieoted back tbe scoroiiing sun-rays, 
until the atmosphere quivered as one sees it 
(Kvt a UmA-kiln ; the mustangs in a fog of per- 
spiration; the Jehu, denuded of coat and vest, 
continually yelled, " A git along,” with a rein in 
each band steered latbor than drove, was red 
hot in body and temper. But this was nothing 
to my state <Kf calorio. Exposed to a tempera- 
ture that would have made oneyienpire sitting 
in tbe anode, to be kept in a state of bodily 
fe'ar nstant upsets to undergo a continuous 


eamsoise that wcnld have been good bminiitg ^ 
an aardbai to avoid being shot out pf the Idtigy; 
like a abell from a monar, would have swim 
Icelander in a gtpvr. ^Qie rapiffity with wbioii 
we wblrleiToloog, and the eccentrio performances 
of the vehicle, ^troyed, in a great measure, the 
enjoyment of a scene quite new to me. 

As we wound through the splendid valley of 
Santa Clara, here and there a fertile ranch ; on 
either .side, the wooded slopes, like lawns of 
nature’s own contriving; feron tty left, tbe bay, 
glimmering like a line of rilver Sght, the gtooud 
carpeted with fiowers, brilliant emtoltma and 
blue nemophlia growing conspicuously amidst a 
natural harvest of wild oats and grass ; and on* 
all sides from amongst the clumps of buckeye 
and the oak, cheery whistle and chirp of biros 
rang pleasantly on the car. 

Iteachin^ tne half- way house (as a small 
wooden buuding is named, midway betwixt San 
Josd and the mine), we stopped to water the 
mustangs and refresh the inward man, a respite 
most acceptable. 

A tall drink worked wonders ou my hitherto' 
taciturn coaeliman, who, as wc jogged along the 
remaining half of the journey, related such won- 
derlul stories, that it seemed to me we had 


hardly left the half-way house ere we rattled up 
under a grove of trees completely shutting out 
the fading light, and pulled np with a sudden 
jirk that well-uigb shot me over the mustangs. 

" Guess we’ve made it, cap’ep ; this here's we 
manager’s.” 

Giving my letter.^ of introduction to Mr. 
Young, a hospitable iuvUatiou to be bis guest 
was readily accepted.. 1 cannot help devotmg a 
line to tliB praise of a hou'uj most enjoyable in 
its minutest details, with a host and hostess 
that it lefn'slics one’s heart to remember. 

The lower village of Almadcn consists of a 
long row of most tasteful cottages, the resi- 
deneed of the workmen employed in smelting 
the ore ; each cottage completely buried with 
lioueysucklc and creeping loses ; the garden in 
front filled with fiowers, and at the back with 
fiuit and vc'^etables. A small stream of water, 
clear and cold, ripples post the frontage, brought 
from a mountain-bum that dashes swiftly bo* 
bind, dividing the gardens from tbe surround- 
ing hills. An avenue of trees leads to the 
spacious brick buildings used for smelting. 

The discovery of these fabulously rich mines 
of quicksilver is briefly told. Long ere gold 
was known in California, the r^res and early 
settlers knew of a cave in the hill-side, about a 
mile and a half from the village deeming it a 
natural fissure or cleft in the rook. Explora- 
tions had been made by the more adventarous 
as to its extent, which was about one hundred 
feet, running into the mountain horizontally, no 
one ever dreaming that it was an artificial exta- 
vation of groat antiquity. 'When the vBqueros 
and old dons of the nei^bouibood were ques- 
tioned by a n|w comer abont the cave, a shn^ 
of the shotfiders, aud the usual reply, "(^ein 
sabe, sou cosus miiy aatiquos,*^ was tbe sole 
information obtainable^ 
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A goM'Wc^; ieiititiR itinrof the »*!&• 
vated iiintsalF, tlMbp it wta rieb ib 

qnicUUTO*. |( m«t vitli 4he k&d adjoining 
vm '{Wntbife^ tili0>4!Eu^al widened, bat 
in eleari^ nwt^ tiils mbbjia and dirt at the «!nd 
m tba nbwa, nererat skaletons 'wnre discovered, 
fogetber vitb rade mining tools and other 
onidot|« (dies, clearlj shotnng that it rras an 
(dd eau^vaMon made by the natives for the 
piurjykse of procuring vermilion, so much used 

au savages to paint themselves. Tbe post* 
mn of the skcleions in the rubbish covering 
them left no doubt that, having followed the 
iuhi of cinnabar without exercising due precau- 
tion to prop the loose ground overhead, they 
had been literally buried alive in a grave of 
their own ^ging. Further research soon re- 
vealed the immense value of the deposit. Many 
years rolled away and very lii tie was done, until 
it passed from the hand of an English company 
into that of an American firm, when ample 
capital was expended in its development. 

The mine is oboui a mile and a half from ilir 
smelting-works, on the side of a mountain ; an 
admirable road winds by a gentle ascent for the 
waggons drawn by mules to bring down the ore 
to he smelled. On reaching the snmmit j^ou 
stand on a level plateau, on which the upper 
works are built, but as we are at the entrance 
of the mine, it will be as well to descend into 
its depths, and sec fOr ourselves how the oro is 
deposited, and trace step by step the various 
prooesscs it has to go through ere it is ren- 
dered marketable. 

The main entrance is a tunnel ten feet high, 
and about an e<][ual width, through wiiich rims 
a^lramway leading to the shaft. At the end of 
this tunnel a small steam-engine docs the work 
of the poor “ tanateros,” or carriers, who, until 
very recently, brought the ore and rubbish 
from the bottom of mine on their backs — a 
system still adopted in Spain and J^eru — each 
man having to bring up a load of two Jiundred 
.pounds, in n bag made of hide, fastened by two 
straps passing round the shoulders, and a 
broader one across the forehead, that mainly 
sustains the load. It was fatal work to the 
poor Mexicans who had to do it, the terrible 
muscular strain soon producing disease and 
death. 

On reaching the engine, T was undressed and 
rigged as a miner, a costume far more loose and 
easy than becoming. Three dip candles, fastened 
to a button in my jacket by the wicks, and one 
enveloped in a knob of clay, completed my toilet. 
The next process was to be lowered down the, 
mine. Squeezing myself into a huge kind of 
biiekct, and assuming us near as practjcable the 
shape and position or a frog, my candle lighted, 
“ All right 1” said somebody, and I found my- 
self rapidly desoending a damp, dismal hole, 
dripping with water like a mild shower. Of 
course 1 shuddered, and had horrible ideas of 
an abyss ending no one know# where; the 
eandlo hiaisd,. spattered, and went out ; the 
buckpt, swig as the chain lengthened, and 
bnutluti npeasanUy agtiinst the rocks ; when 
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A suddlsA^btc^ and a liveljr of 

drafeged' bodily oat a bondte of 
do4m, ^selosed the fapt 
tiie bottom. 

The swarthy Mexican miner, loting irt guide;, 
led the way along a narrow gully, and dewii «n 


called by the miner an escalcra, reqainng an 
acrobatic performance that Would ttOt have been 
so bad if one had only known where one oOttld 
have landed in mise of falling. After titis 
scrambling down a fiiglit of steps cut in the 
rock, we reached tbe lowest excavation, abont 
one thousand feet from the surface. 

The cinnabar is found in large pooVets, or in 
veins, permeating a kind of trap rook, and as 
tile miners dig it out, large pillars or columns 
are left to support the roof, and prevent the 
cliauec of its falling in. 

A small charcoal fire bnriied slowly at the base 
of one of these massive columns, and as its 
flickering light fell dimly, illuminating with a 
ruddy glow the bronzed faces and nearly unde 
figures of the miners, the vermilion hue of tbe 
rugged walls and arched roof sparkling with 
glittering crystab, forcibly reminaed one of the 
brigand’s cave, such as Salvator JRosa loved ti) 
paint. 

All the work b done by contract, each gang 
taking a ])iecc of ground on speculation, being 
paid according to the amount of ore produced; 
the ore averaging about thirty-six per cent for 
quicksilver, nil hough some pieces that I dug 
myself produced seventy-five per cent. Many 
mines in Europe have been profitably worked 
when the cinnabar has yielded only one per 
cent. 

A shrill whistle ringing through the mine, the 
miners from all directions rushed towards tbe 
pillars. Thinking at least the entire concern was 
tumbh'ng in, I was about to scamper off, wlien the 
guide, scizuig me, dragged me behind a pr^oct- 
ing mass of rock, simply saying, “ A bbst.” For a 
while there was a deatu-UKe sitcDce, not a sound 
sHV e the hiss of tbe fuse, and the heavy breathing 
of the men ; tlien the cave lighted up with a 
lui id flush, shedding a blinding glare over every 
object like tropic lightning ; the dark galleries 
ap])eared and disappeared in the twinkling of an 
eye, whilst the report, like countless cannon, 
was echoed and re-echoed through tlie cavernous 
chambers. Showers of fragments came rattling 
down in every direction, burned up by the force 
of the powder. On the smoke clearing,’ tbe 
miners set to work to pick up the scattered 
fragments of cinnabar. If the blast has been 


the blast has been 


successful, often many tons of rook arc loosened 
and torn out, to be broken into pieces and con- 
veyed to tho bucket, and hauled by the engine 
to tbe surface. Tbe mining operations are con- 
tinued night and day, seventy-four pounds of 
candles being consumed in twenty-four hours. 

Having finished the survey of this singular 
mine, that was perfectly foee foooi. foul mr or 
fire-damp, I ascended as 1 came down, awl, by 



mi inttffr, ym 
ilMif vettotod ifeoiA vanaiBoa to my 
ittCM|«lM>Maofdok«Dr. • 

On ^nodtiog' siufMie; tbfi enre is eonre jed 
bjrron tzvEtiTOtti to 11)0 sorangnsbed ; hero it is 
fimkeh md ouofhliy |doked over by skilful 
hMkds, greet oete bwtg needed in selection, as 
meijA vuuable ore mipit bo thrown away, or a 
IdiHie (^oantiiy of OMdoss rook taken to the 
smelthi^ furnaces. The picked ore is placed in 
large made of sheepskin, tuid weighed; 
the bags am then hauled by the mules to the 
lower works. 

Near this pjeteau is a primitive kind of vil- 
lage, the abode of the miners, sorters, and ore- 
carriers, who are principally Mexicans ; dirty 
senoritas in ragged finery, dirtier children guilt- 
less of garments, together with dogs, pigs, 
poultry, and idlers playing monte on the door- 
steps, contrasts sadly with the exquisite little 
village at the works. 

Descending from the mine to the hacienda 
by a short track down the hill-sidc, through 
scenery indescribably niotoresque, we roach the 
smelting furnaces; these occupy about four 
acres of land, built of brick, admirably neat and 
well contrived. As quicksilver is fo»uid in se- 
veral forms — ^namely, native nuicksilvcr, in .small 
drops, in the pores or on the ledges of other 
rocks, as argental mercury, a native silver 
amalgam, and sulphide of mercury or cinnabar 
—different processes are requisite for its re- 
dnctiou. Bore it Is found solely in form ol 
cinnabar, and for its reduction a kind of rever- 
beratory furnace is used, t hree feel by five, phcod 
at the end of a series of chambers, each chamber 
seven feet Itmg, four wide, and five high. About 
ten of these chamlicrs are arranged in a line, 
built of brick, plastered bisido, aud secured by 
transverse rods of iron, fitted at 1 he ends with 
screws aud nuts to allow for expansion. The 
top is of boiler iron, securely luted. 

The first chamber is the furnace for the fire, 
the second for ore, separated from llic fiist by 
a grated partition, allowing the flame to pass 
through aud play over the ore. Tins ore clmmoer, 
when ullod, contains ten thousand pounds of cin- 
nabar, The remaining clumbers are for condens- 
ing the metal, communicating by square holes 
at the opposite corners — ^for moiauce — ^the right 
upper comer and lower left, and vice versa, so 
that the vapour has to perform a spiral course in 
its transit through the condensers. Leaving the 
chambers, the vapour is conducted through a 
large wooden cistern, into which a shower of 
water oontintudly falls, and thence through a 
1(^ flue aud tall chimney enrried far away up the 
hill-side. The mercury M collected as condensed, 
in gutters running into a long conduit outside 
the building, from which it drops into an iron 
pot sunk in the ground. As the pot fills, the 
merctny is conveyed to a store tank that bolds 
twenty tons. So great is its density, that a 
mom sitting on a flat board floats about in the 
tank Off a hdee of mercury without ita flowing 
over the of his nift. Irom this tank the 

metal Is lawd out, and poured into iron flasks 


; octttaiffhig eadt semoty pound* 
are made in l^huid and sent to New AjMdin)'; 
in thi* state it is shipped for vaidoas mult* 
kets. AJthougfa evwry possible care bus iiliseii 
token to prevent the mercurial fumes from 
injuring the smdtme, still a great deal of it 
is necessarily inbated, most iniiirieus to health. 
Clearing out the furnace is the most hutiful 
process, tlie men employed working short spcik, 
and resting a day or two between. A farnaoe 
charged with ore takes about eight days to sub- 
lime and cool. 

It is diffiedt to obtain a correct statemeni of 
the absolute yi®ld of this mine,-- proprietors, 
for many reasons, deeming it luexpwient to let 
ibe world know the extent of their riohes. If 
we lake tlic export of quicksilver fioth San 
Francisco a few years back as averaging 
one million three hundred and fifty thou^d 
pounds per annum, valued at six hundred and 
eighfy-tbree thousand one hundred and eighty- 
nine dollars, all this, together with the large 
amount eonsunu'd in California, w'as the sole pro- 
duce of the Niw .Minadeii m'ncs. There are four- 
teen furnaces arranged with passiqres ten feet 
wide between them, the vidiolc covered with a 
roof suflioiently high to allow a current of air to 
circulate freely. 

Between the furnaces, and on all the open 
vnaces, were innumerable bricks, just as we see 
1 nem in a brick -yard to harden before baking. On 
inquiring what these weie made for, 1 discovered 
that all the finer particles and dust cinnabar is 
Hounded, mixed with water, and made into 
bricks , in this form the ore can be built Into the 
fill nacc, securing intcrv ening spaces for llie flame 
and lu ,1 16 act on, thus inoic verfect subUmalum 
IS secured, and a ereal savuig of inelal efteeled. 

There arc blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ shops, 
and a saw-inill, adjoining the furnaces. 

Until reeeutlv all the ore was brought down 
from the mine jpaehd on the backs of mules, a 
most costly system of transport as eompnrod to 
the one liovv iii use The vegetation only 
suflers Jinmedialely round the chimney, and 
evs'n there not to any alanuuig degree. The 
flue being of great length, carried at a moderate 
slopi uii'llie liili, and terminating in a very toll 
chimney, completely oondenses all mercurial 
and arsenical fumes. Before tills flue and stack 
were constructed, even the mules and cattle 
grazing in the pastures -died from the poisonous 
effects of the mercurial vapour ; and it« deadly 
action on vegetation was bke that ot the fabled 
upas-tree. The workmen now, as a rule, enjoy 
very good bcalih, and are admirably cared for; 
the village boasts a capital hotel, and stages 
run daily to San Josd ana tku Francisco. 

A spring of native soda-water bubbling up in 
the centre of the village, carefully piolw’tedand 
fitted like a drinking^ fountain, is s<ad lo work 
wonders as a curative agent in ail maladies 
arising from the effects of mercury. This sptiffg 
IS supposed to be under the esjiecial care of a 
" Baml Somebody,”/! lady, whoso^image, attired 
in very dirty finery, figni'es in* niches out m 
the rocks at the mint; no uiincr bver leaves 
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oir'M^ ikv'mSm idnsdf 

bBfaM^4li3r'‘Bffigy»’ ‘‘‘ f 
ISiia tMUi Is of pAramoant im* 

poitMuMkMwis^ ttsdonsHy And njtolair’rate 
{If oxpMnUf Ib aoeorduKe wUli dun^e of 
ftfmns^ riTM a prefeienee trttx all oHier 
Wometor aod ihemontetrjo 
tSiajtA wHh lit forms the ni^eo* 
ti»» imaee of loQkii>g<{i;Ian«8', a most {>over' 
lid eolvent of gold and sUm^ and readily 
diAued' by modorate heat, it is nsefol in the 
arts as an agent in gilding and sitrering 
othw jnetabt and perfectly invalaable to the 
gold miner, enabling him to collect fine dust 
g^, that, but for this power of amalgamationt' 
mi^ fenvitaldy be lost. To the chemist also it 
is Slldmportant in the pneumatic troi^h; to 
the anatomist to fill and, permeate the nunutrat 
tissues of the animal frame $ to the physieian 
as being the basis of most powerful medicines; 
f 0 the manufacturer, giving hare and rabbit fur 
the property of felting not naturally possessed ; 
to the patirter in the valuable pigment known 
as vermilion; to the zoologist as Goadby's 
solution for preserving soft ammal preparations ; 
and lastly to the bnilaerand railway contractor, 
as Kyan's patent for preventing dry rot in 
timber. The richest qnioksilver mines known, 
are those of Almaden in Spain, Idria in Car* 
niola, Guancavilco in Pern, and the mines of 
the Palatinate on the left bank of the Rhine. 

Pliny tdls os the Greeks imported cinnabar 
from Almaden in Spain seven hundred years 
before the Christian era, and that Rotuc in his 
time anuolly received seven hundred thousand 
pounds from the same mine, 
y Did spaw permit, it would be interesting to 
traoe the history of quicksilver uiiuing, and 
glance at the difterent systems adopted in other 
oonntriesto raise and reduce the ores of this in- 
dispensable metal, comparing their returns with 
those of New Almaden. 1 must content mjsclf 
by saying, 1 eventually reached San Francisco 
with many pleasant remembrances of my quick- 
silver mining excursion. 

GOING INTO BUSINESS.- 

IN THKEK rauxs. VAS.T XH£ TIlinD. 

We bad stopped payment* — ** suspended” is 
the more refined word used in these latter times — 
but did not call ourselves bankrupt. No mer- 
chant who respects himself, at the present day 
thinks of taking refuge in the Court of Basing- 
hatl-etreet, if he cui possibly avoid doing so. 
What the old Insolvent Court in Portugal-street 
tvas to the then Bankruptcy Court, the latter in- 
stittttiffla is to the correct and proper way of 
wiping out the liabilities of a commercial mau. 
In former years, the Insolvent Court was the 
refnim of broiEOn-down military officers, ruined 
' genJliemmi, clergymea who had written 
1 unadvisedly across stamped paper, 
had lived too fest, and ul the 
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WMW'flf psoQidaiy misfevhwe tital aurgns up 
to aMt thronj^oot tWs land. In foose dqn 
Saakmptoy Court was rfowvad fof nams 
dbauts, bankers, traderami, mad olmms, who 
had foiled for thefe thnusands, like asspednl^ 
men. But smoethelastdacntOourt has been dune 
away witii, the great Bohhmiai of impeounkwiifo 
has hnmigmted eastward to Basin^mlUsfone^ 
and respe^aUe men *'ODinpoirod with their (Rnidi> 
tors,'' or nuke othmr aitangemeats, ai^siiM{f«y» 
it is to be hoped, to all parties ooneenied. 

This we intended to do. Our first aeknwi ha 
place all our affairs in tiie hands of an aoeaam< 
tant, to whom tiiey weise, of course, utimrly in- 
comprehensible unless be was twisted by oim 
of the firm. This task at* first fell to mm 
lot ; but I, too, found myself g^uite ineapabm 
of solving many of tim difficulties which arose 
in endeavouring to trace out intricate transac- 
tions which haa passed through onr books. For 
instance: suppose our Lonwm firm—Mesin. 
Yclardi, Watson, and Go.— had drawn upon the 
Odessa house which went by the name of 
Yelardi Brothers, and the latter had accepted 
the bill, but had, on the other hand, drawn upon 
us for money to pay the draft : we having been 
unable to meet the bill they had drawn when it 
fell due. lusnch a transaction — and the example 
1 give is exceedingly simple when compared with 
very many others in which wc were ooneerned— 
who was the debtor and who the creditor t Was 
the money dne to our estate by the Odessa 
firm?, No, for that house was proved to be 
menfiy a branch of onr owu bonsa, and such 
partners in it as had any existence were mere 
men of straw— clerks who had been put op like 
dolls or dummies on which to hang out a little 
sham respectability. It was, however, ccr- 
ttun that some person or persons bad been the 
victim or victims in the transaetion. When 
oe bad drawn on the Odessa house for a certain 
snm, say one thousand pounds, the bill had been 
sold, say, in Hamburg, and hard coin given for 
it. Those who bad purchased it had indorsed 
it, and passed it as cash, or sold it, to others 
who had done the same. In duo time— Ibe 
Odessa firm not being able to meet its engage- 
ments, owing to the bead firm in London bavmg 
failed — the bill was returned from one in- 
dorser to another, until at last it was sent to 
ns for repayment. We also had stopped pay- 
ment, and were unable to ‘take up the dis- 
honoured draft wliioh we had drawn some three 
months previomfiy. And when these transac- 
tions cairie to be multiplied by the hondred and 
by the thousand, was it to be wondered at iCuo 
little diffioolly bad td be experienoed in foul 
ravelling our affairs, and if not a few of niir 
creditors were exasperated with us lor haring 
built up so large a oommeirctal coneern, wBh no 
firmer louudation than three iranorad jpoiiiiids in 
cash, and a mass of paper fioatuqr all nvea the 
mercantile world, for whioh oivetf peo^ hnd 
paid in one way aim anotka no lesa noiun titan 
three hundred and fifty thousand notauiB, 

This, in round munbera* ms the amootit loff 
onr liabiUties ; what was the fotalojfow aaseifol 
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ho would aot kxah oWch into oa» : tfao father, 
M ho was <mf a eroditor to the tone of oome 
httnd)!<td fioonds. Hisnamowooldootoidj 
tern to iMMliittiheaoteof the oonunittee aceeptea 
hy body of crediton, hut beiUnidhim 

the onw atembera could bide tuaytbiug wbidh 
they Mi not wish to be seen. The aeoo&dj 
n«tnb« of the committee was a director of ihe < 
Bank. The third was a Greek merchant, j 
■who, not only because ours was a Greek firm, ! 
but also because he was a personal friend of Mr. i 
Vekrdi, would be sure to nxake matters as plea- ’ 
sant as possible. 

We onndTes— that is, my partner and myaclf 
— did not fate ill in priraw life while our! 
affairs were being investigated. 1 bad been 
able to withdraw niy share of the prodts every | 
half year, until 1 bad got nearer six than dve 
thousand pounds snugly invested in Consols 
and securely settled upon my wife, in the name 
of, two trustees. Moreover, I had a house full 
01 good furniture tied up in the same way. 
Thus, eveu if our affairs were thrown into bauk- 
mptcy, T should be able to get through my j 
tronlues without muck }kersonal inconveuience. 
My partner, Mr. Yelarni, was much better oil 
than I. Lie me, all he had — house, furniture, 
carnage, and plate, together with from twenty 
thousand to tuirty-dvc thousand pounds — ^were 
seourek settled upon his wife, and so, although 
in the City he had stopped payment, ho was able 
to keep lip his snug villa at Rochampton, and 
I donH think that his daily dinner was re- 
dnecd eithmr in the quantity or quality of viands 
or wine. 

The investigation of our affairs proceeded! 
very slowly, and when the committee did 
meet, it was merely to give an ollicial con- 
firmation to such siatemeuts es Mr. Yclardi had 
prepared for their investigation. In London 
every man of business is always running a 
never-ending race with time, and os ofl en losing 
it. Ifiue merchants or bankers out of ten have 
so many irons in the fire, live at so great a 
dUtonee from the City, and are so anxious to 
get away early in the afternoon either to the 
country or the West-end, that they have very 
few houre in which they can work ; for extra 
duties, like that of our committee, they really 
find no time, and arc obliged to accept the state- 
menfs of others as trutto. Our committee of 
creditors met nomiually throe times a week, at 
half-)U)8t one for two o’clock. 11 invariably 
happened that one or other of the members was 
late, aud the other two had to >vait for him. 
Thus, anything like the woik of investigation 
never Wan until a quarter or half -past two, and 
what with desultory conversation, aud a general 
dislike of the whole business, the clock "always 
{miuted to three before the members knew 
wjiere they were. At from a quarter to half- 
past three they broke up, being under the 
aelusion that they had done a good day’s work 
M at feast 'two hours. Then, as the Jjondon 
came on, our committee became more 
more irregular. Ond member would want 
lipalKB hb wife to (ho*HortieuHurai Gardens, 


another wished to go with his dtmghter to the 
Onstal Palace, ^s the two mentos’ delay {Mb 
had asked for came to an epeb and we were «b 
for off from the setUenmat el.oor affairs as 
cyer. 

This just suUed Mr. Yclardi .and 
We wanted delay, and we obtained it by the 
doings of others as if it ware the .last tiling 
on earth that we desired.' hAJi the 'end ei 
the two months, the oommiUee agreed to draw 
up a paper salting the craditois for another 
d^y' of two months, on account of the in- 
tilcaey of our affairs, and btoauae further time 
was required to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
bow our firm really stood with respect to eertain 


foreign houses. This statement was drafted by 
Mr. Volardi, who acted as secretary to thooom- 
mittec, aud, coming as it did from the men they 
had themselves named, it was impossible for the 
creditors to refuse the request. The committee 
determined to work harder, and to try and obtiun 
some reliable account of our affairs before the 
two mouths were out, but, like most good re- 
solutions, these were made only to be broken. 
Just as they had begun to get something 
like an insight into oar affairs-»that is, as 
much of an insight as they could ever get of 
dealings which were far too complicated to be 
understood— one of tlieir numlmr, the director 
of the Onyx Bank, was iakeu iU, and another 
creditor liad to take his place on the committee, 
so the whole of the work had to bo done over 
again. 

As good luck would have it, at about this 
time a foreign house whose acoemtanoes wo 
happened to hold for the amoujlt of about five 
Uuudtcd pounds, took up the bill when due, 
and this — although it was a mere drop lu 
the ocean toward paying our oroditors— we 
made tlie most of to the committee, show- 
ing how, if time were only given us, we should 
be able to recover more money for our estate, 
and asking for a farther delay. This was 
granted. Of the many Greek aud other foreign 
linns on whom we had bills, nearly all had 
failed or suspended payment, so that of the 
great mass oi bills we hold, nearly the whole 
were useless. On this fact Mr. Yelardl en- 
larged very much, and prepared for the conv 
mittee a statement by whieh he showed that 
our failure was brought about chiefly, if not 
entirely, by the failure of other firms, and not 
by any rash, or over-speculation of our own. 
'i'he figures were cleverly put together, and, 
though the committee could not believe the 
whole statement, thCT were more thou half 
inclined to believe half of it. If any good could 
be done to such a desperate oose of Kokfess 
insolvency as ours, Mr. Yeferdi certainly did 
that good ; for, partly by management among 
his Greek oommetcial friends, paitlyoB account 
of good turns he liad demo his •Mow<‘Conntty- 
mcn when himself in prosperity, he maneged 
to get a number of the foreign aoconunodatton 
bills withdrav^n, and «o r^end the claims 
against us oonsidarably. No doubt this was 
efl'ected chiefly through many of our creditors 
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.... 4ii(pll»d ifvt orediton to|«tii«r/ gave 
andeoidviidi tjbat the need&l maBev 
Md hMA ohj^df ndncfibed by ponoBal fneaoa 
(if and tm al^iongh fonr^ fotare tsana- 
tffbuOinB vre had mm tiiaa o«n w^thy fim to 
bMS( 'ait ftnAbM help than whet was sow 
oiw# wcfftfd ho nirihckMfiOingi a&d that if the 
pABr wpre net closed with «t once, even this 
wi^ oe withdraws. 

Xhct W statoaewt was altogrthet mime 1 
need Jwinfo say. thcee auulinjBs in the 
pomd f4w wWs omred for ouv debts came 
fteiw iim s ai aias. We had gassed hy onr latter 
taW^WMih W|Qe rnttW* '"ddob, ti^ethev with 
a ipoise' witinrawn £t<m what we had put 
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WWsdAte&vomdUckWB had sot the sUghteet 
dmht. Whm a deot iaof hew etendiii^ the 
otottUHis h wIm osms oat cT tea will take 
ahnoet asgrcUng 4ow« to be rid of the matter. 
VldiMlhesBaaRKiWhy. isaeeae Ufceonn, it is 
ef isuskeoeehepartaoee to grin tatne» «ad to tire 
weft ipi mmm' fwtieiiae. 
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we eonfise oursehwa oMedf to tpat amieh gMs 
by the mow of tim Levant 1 have a 

baadaome wriUtoriahed ceinitaUfriumse^ stand* 
ing m five aetes of my own ftmmd, m the 
London and Britton luusi. I rilew ridest 
son, who 18 a comet in a crack huBsant^ipiDent, 
sin hturiied a year hesidea hii }kWf sw »i7 
daaghter, whom to he nuHriCd OCKt ismimi; wul 
have jfive thousand pounds on her WmdtoiM&7- 
My partner has wgsw ideas at waU as moic 
money than L and ewna one of % handsomcsl 
mamio&smWerihN»m*ieixacc. La every sense 
of the wtH-d w« are stmt vwneriiahla inea, and 
we shall oentinue to be wm reqieetahle mm, 
unless another commerriai criaia takes place, 
when we riiall dnd it rather dillarit not to 
stop payment : for, at n rough ericnUtion, I 
trice oar liabilities to be about ope tbonsand 
tunes greater than ear asseto cowd ever be* 
Come. 
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i ' Cn APTEE XIV. MOTHER. AKI> SON. 

j TjATe, and alone, GervaseP” said Lady Caslle- 
j lowers, with cold displeasure. “ The breakfasl- 
bell rang ten minuios ago. VMiere arc our 
I gnosl.s?" 

“ 1 am sorry to liavo kept you waiting, nio- 
lli(*r,” replied the Earl, “ and you will be sorry 
, 1‘or the cause. Sardanapalus liad bitten Miss 
Goloniia ill the hand, and Vaughan has gone 
I round with her to Mrs. Walker’s roruu to get ii 
ij (Ire; sod. 1 always said that eonfouiided bird 
' I would do miseliief some clay. Wliorc’s donna P” 
j “in his room, 1 suppose, and deaf, as usual, 

; to the b(‘ll. Is Olimpia much hurt ?” 
j “ rainfully; but, of course, not dangerously.” 

I ‘'TIkmt is no necessity for my presenee 
; “ No absolute necessity,” rejoiimd tlu^ \oung 

, Harl, with .some hesilntioii, and a little (‘m]>hasis. 

I 1’iie Countess S(;ated lierself at tlio breakfast- 
I tahl(’, and dismissed the servant in aUcudaiice. 

■| “1 am glad,” said she, “of a few moments 

I alone with you, Gcrvasc. llowlong doe.«. Major 
r Vaugh.an pro))Ose to remain with us*"” 

1 “I really do not know. Jle has said nothing 
' ah »ut it, and 1 fancy his lime just now is at his 
, ' own disposal.” 

.! “ I think ive ought to do something to make 

I Ca‘itletowers ])leasani to ium while he is here,” 

. ! “I was intending to make the same remark to 
you, my dear mother,” replied llu' young man. 
“ 1 hav(5, indeed, asked some men from town, and 
I rather think Charley Ijiirgoyne and Laurence 
Greatorex maybe d(nvn next week, but that is 
not enough. Shall wc give a ball P“ 

“Ora fete— but perhaps tlu? summer isliardly 
' sullicicntly advanced for a fete at prt'senl.” 

“ AticI then a fete is so confoundedly (^xpeu- 
! sivc !” groaned the Earl. “It won’t be so bad 
; af(cr the lialf-ycarly rents have come in; but I 
! assure you, mother, I was shocked when 1 looked 
j into my banker’s book yesterday. YVe have 
j barely a couple of hundreds to can'y us through 
up to Midsummer !” 

I The Countess sighed, and tapped impatiently 
i on the edge of the table with her delicate 
j jewelled lingers. 

I i t’s a miserable thing to be poor !” ejaculated 

I the Harl. 


i 


“ i\Iy poor boy, it | indeed !” I 

“ I f it luuln’t beC . Ir paying off that mortgage ' 
ofOliyerBchrrfJ. |; 

“ WhiqJj ^ ^ extravagance entailed 
upon Lady Castlotowers, ' 

bitterly. , 

“If uiiT. paying that off,” he | 

coiitimij X, “ 01 ^^- ^;ouid now have be(m so 
comfortable. ^ Jthousaiid live himdred 1 

a yt^ar, mother^V. ® A ?vc made us ricli.” j 

“ C()mparat-" ^ly nCif replied the Countess. 

“ Well, it’s of no use to be always moaning, i 
like thf* harbour bar in Kingsley’s poem,” srdd j 
the young man, with an air of forced gaiety, j 
“ We arc poor, ^ dearest mother, and we must j 
make the best of it. In the mean wdiile, let us, j 
by all means, give some kind of eiitcrtainmeut. ' 
A' on can think the matter over, and whatever I 
> oil decide upon is sure to be best and wisest, j 
1 must, fiud the money, somehow. Perhaps Trc- 
faldcu could advance me a hundred or two.” j 
“Ila.s he not lately (^omc into an enormous | 
fortune?” asked the Countess, abstractedly. 

“ No, n6t our Trefaldcm; but some member, 1 i 
b(dieve, of his family. I don’t know tlie story, i 
hut i have heard it is something very romantic, i 
llowcier, Trefalden himself i.s n ricli niaii—hc’s 
too quiet and clever not to be ricli. At all events, i 
i can hut ask him.” | 

“ 1 don't like you to borrow money, Gervase,” * 
said Lady Castlotowers. 

“ J abhor it in the ordinary sense of the w'ord/’ ' 
rej)lie.d her sou, “But a genllimiaii may draw I 
ui)ou his hnvycr for a small sum without scruple, j 
It is not at all the same thing.” ' 

“If I could but see you well maiTit?d!” sighed 
the Countess. 

Ijord Castlelowcrs sliniggi'd his slioiildcr.s. 

“And occupying that iiositiou in the country 
to which your birth and talcufs entitle you! 1 ‘ 

was talking about you the otlicr day to the Duke • 
of Dorchester. He seems to think there must I 
be a change in the ministry before long; and , 
then, if he, ami one or tivo otliers of our acquaint- ; 
auee, get into office— nous verroiis !” 

“There are always so manyifs,” said Lord 
Castli'towcrs, with a smile. ; 

“ By the way, Miss Ilallicrtou— the rich Sliss ! 

Hatlicrion — is slaying at Aylsliam Park. Of 
course, if we give a fete, tlie B'alkingshaws will j 

bring her with them.’ Jt is said, Gervase, that ; 

' she has a hundred and lifly thousand tJounds.” i 
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‘^TnJced!’* said Lord Casllcto^rcrs, indiffe- 
reidly. 

And she is haiidsojne,” 

Yes— she is handsome/' 

The Coiintcss looked at licr son. The Earl 
looked out of the window. 

I fancy,” said Hic Countess, ^*that- Major 
Y'anghau is paying a good deal of attention to 
Olimpia.” 

‘‘To—to Miss Coloiina?” said the Earl, with 
an involuntary catching of liis brealli. Tnipos- 
siblc!” 

““ U' Ijy hnpossihle 

" Eocansc A^'cll, povlwps I scarcely know 

wliy ; but it seems so 

Wliy unlikely?” Countess, coldly 

and steadily. 

“ 'Well— Vaughan is man- and 

he has no private nupns, none, besides 

his pay— and— and nicn,r^^^^o uilcrlyiin- 
sulcal— nnsnited in eveP^^^ pi tastes, age.^, 
disposit ions, ever j iw 

'the young man sp()k(^r|^: » \^ith a per- 
cept ihly heightened Cvol^? Ilis mother, still 
coldly observing him, uTin. on. 

‘'1 do Jiot agree with you, Gervase,” said she, 
in any* one of yoiiv (‘hji'ction^^. T beljc\e that 
Mrijor Vanghan would (pntc^ willingly marr.v, if 
Olimpia were tlie lady, lie is not foity ; and 
if lie has only a few Imndnals a year besides his 
j/ny, lie is, at all events, richer than OlimpiaV 
fallicr. besides, lie is a gallant (-irieer; and if all 
that Colonna aniieipates should Cf.me to pass, 
a eallaut oilleer w(.u!d be wouh more than a 
mere fortune, just innv, to the ltali:in eai:se.” 

Tlic Earl still stood by the ’’window, looking 
out at the park and tlic blue hills far away; but 
made no reply. 

'‘lie has said nothing to you upon the sub- 
ject r” said Lady Caslletovrcrs. 

'‘Nc'ihiug.” 

“Perhaps, however, it is liardly likely that he 
- >uld do so,” 

‘Most unlikely, I should say. J>ut here’s the 
letter-bag— and lieie eomc surgemuand patient/’ 
Lady Caslletowcrs became at once comloleut 
and sympathetic ; Mademoiselle Cojoniua laughed 
otf the aoeidcMit with iin])atienl irulitlcTcnee; 
Major ^'aughan bf-wed over his hosU:,^^’s fair 
hand ; and all took their places at table. 

“ A budget, as usual, for Colonna,” said Lord 
Castlelowers, sorting tln^ ])iJo of letters just 
tninhlod ont of the bag. “On(‘, two, three billets, 
redolent of what miglii be called the parfuni drx 
boudoir, for Vaughan— also, as usual! Two 
letters, niy dearest mother, for you ; and only 
one (a squaiavshouJdorcd, round-fishaJ, blue- 
com]>lexioue<l, obstinatc.'-hjoking business docu- 
irnmt) for myself. A pretty thing to lie at the 
belt Dili c)f one’s letter-bag, like liope at the 
bottouj of Pandora’s casket !” 

“It hatha Boiid-stre(jt aspect, Castlctowcrs, 
that affects me nnplcasaiil ly,” said Major 
Yaughan, from whose brow'ihe angry flitsh wiili 
which liC lind receivcrl hi**! hree letters and swept 


them carelessly on one side, had not yet quite 
failed. 

“ Say, rathorj^ aChancery-lnne aspect,” rejdied 
the young Earl, breaking the seal as ho spoke ; 
^Sand that’s as much worse lhau I’ond-strcet as 
Newgate is worse tlmn the Queen’s Bench.” 

“Bond-street and Chancery lane, Newgaio 
and the Queen’s Bench !” repeated Mademoiselle 
Colonna. “ Tlie conversation sounds vf‘ry an ful. 
What docs it all mean?” 

“T iwesume,” said Tin dy Castlctowcrs, “that 
Major A^anghan supposed the lidter to be writ ten 
by a— a tailor, or some person of t,hat descrip- 
tion; while it really comes frommy son’s lawyer, 
Mr. Trefalden.” 

“ T met Mr. Trefalden a few weeks ago,” said 
Mademni'^ollc Colonna, “in Swdtzerland.” 

“In Switzerland?” echoed Lord Cast let owei‘^. 

“ And lie authorised me to add his name to our 
general committee list.” 

“A miracle ! a miracle 1” 

“And why :i miracle?” asked Lady Crtsilo- 
towers. “ Doi'S Mr. Triffalden disapjin^ve ili<^ 
Italian eausci?” 

“Mr. Trefalden, my dear inoilier, ucaim- 
ap])roves or disapproves of any [uiblic movem'^ut 
wiiafever. Nature seems to havi^ erealed liiei 
withcnit opinions.” 

“Then lie is eitlicr a very snpejfieml, or aveiy 
amhilious man,” said Lady Caslletowcrs. 

Fhe latter, d(‘pend on it. lie’s a le.nrirkably 


clever fellow, and has good inierc.*=t, no 


,ibt. 


Tic will set hi.s polities to the tunc of his iiiti'ie^t 
some clay, and make his wav to the woedsaek * ni 
a galliard.’ ” 

“ 1 am glad this is but a eonjeetnrai esiima.'**. 
of :Mr. Trelaldeii’s chant, eter,” said ()]im])ia,. 

“ You like him, tlien?” said Major Vau:.’luiiu 
hastily. 

“I neither like liiin nor dislike him: but if 
these were, proven f:ud.s, [ would never s])eak lo 
him again.” 

Signor Colonna eitmc in and made his morning 
sabitalions, his e 5 Ts wandering eagerly towart^ 
his letters all the time. 

“Good morning— gor>d morning. Late, did 
you say? Peecavi ! So I am. L lost myself in 
the library. Bell! 1 board no bell. Jh*ay for- 
give me, dear Lady (kasi letowers. Any new.s t('- 
day? \ou were eaily this morning, Major 
Vaugiuni. Saw jou in the saddle .soon after six. 
Plenty id* letters this morning, I sec-- plenty of 
httters 1” 

And with this lie slipped into his seat, and 
became at once innneisod in the contents of the 
documents before him. 

“Trefaldeu writi'S from town, mother,” said 
Lord Caslletovrcns. “lie excuses liis delay on 
the plea of nmeh busines.s. He has been settling 
his cousin’s affairs— the said cousin having come 
in for between four and five millions sterling.” 

“A man who comes in for four or five millions 
sUnling Jins iio right to live,” said Major 
Vaughan. “ Ij’is very being i.s an insult to Ids 
offcnde.d species.” 
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; I l?ut if this cousin should prove to be a lady ?’* “ Precisely.” 

: I suc^i^estcd Mademoiselle Colonna.^ ” Well, I suppose it can be done— ‘somehow.” 

“ [ would condemn her, of course— to matri- ‘"I lliink it can,” replied Coionna. ‘"1 am 

, mony.” sure it can.” 

“ 1 should tliinic Trcfaldcn would take care of “And it might lead to great results 
, that 1” laughed the Earl. “ It might — indeed it might.” 

‘M>ut is the cousin a lady ?” asked Lady “ Your personal influence, 1 know, is almost 

I LVuslIetowcrs, willi seeming indilfcrcnce. magical,” mused Lady Castlctowcrs ; “and if 

“Alas! no, my dear mother, too surely he our niilliormairc should prove to be young and 

l)elongelh to the genus homo. Trcfaldcii’s words impressionable . . . .” 

I arc— ‘ [ have been assisting my cousin in the She hesitatedv He looked up, and their eyes 
aiTangement of his allairs, he having lately in- met. 

' Jicritod a fortune of hot ween four and live “Olimpia is very lovely,” she said, smiling; 

millions sidling.’ ” “and very fascinal ing.” 

f “I have no doubt that he is fat, ugly, and dis- “] have thought of that,” he replied. “I 
I :igrc(‘.al)le,” said Major Vaughan. have thought of that ; and Olimpia would never 

; “And plebeian,” added Lady Cast lei owe rs, marry any man who did not devote himself to 

, with a smile. lialy, body and soul !” 

“ And illiberal,” said Olimpia. “And purse,” added Lady Castlotowcrs, 

f “And, ill sliort, so rich,” said the Earl, “that (|uietly. 

! wcu’eluUii(le(.us and ignorant as Caliban, society “'And purse— of course,” saiil lie, with a 
j would reccivchim with openanns, am! 1h(3 beauiy somewhat heiglitoued eolour. 

»)f the season would gladly wear oramrc-hlossoms “ Then J will do wlial I can, dear old friend, 

I lor him at St. (b’orge's ! What says this hoiionr- for your sake,” said Lady Castleiowers, afl*cc- 

■ ibie company- shall i invite him down to Cast ie- tionately. 

lowers lor a week or hvo, aud shall ue all fall t/' ‘‘And I,” lie replied, “ will do what I can, for 
J xvovshipjjiiig the g(>jtlen ealt r” mvc cause. Gtal knows, Aletlica, 

■ “Not for ihe world !'" (*xclaimcd I do it for tin* cause; alone— Cud knpws how 

, ■icoriitully; but f.’hc was the only one w’* ‘jpuiv my soul is of luiy other aim or end!” 

I plied. " > (ji sljy replied, alrsfractcdly. 

• Tiic breaktast-party then broke u]). The Lari “ Had 1 ])u{ ihc iialf of four or ii\e millions 
I ivent to his strihies, Mliinphi to her aijarlmenis, at command, the slake upon which I have set my 
and Alajor \ aiigiiun to t!u; billiard-room. iSignor whole life, auil my eliihrs life, would lie won. 
Co]»)unaand Lady (,\istl(’t(jwcrs siruiled to and Do you hear m‘*, Aleltica? would be, aiffsi be 
i fro in the suusliiue, outside the breaklhsi-rooin won I” 

, windows. “Aud 5liall In; won, amico, if any help of 

“ Put wlio is tins millionnairo.f'” asked the mine can avail ycui,” said Lady Castletowers, 

. Italiau, eagerly. { ^vill .s])cak to Gervasc about it at once. He 

, “Caro amico, you know as much a^ 1 know,” shall ask both tin; cousins down.” 

, j rcpli(ul L;id> Castletowers. “ Hi; is a eousiii of “ Ucsi friend,” imiruuircd tin; Italian, taking 

our solicitor, Mr. rreJalden, who is a Vi;ry w'cli- the hand whi(;h she extended to him, and press- 

. bred gciitlcmaiily jicrson. ^ As for this fortune, in- it gratcfidly in both his own. 

1 think [ have, heard that it has been accumulal- “Jlui beware! — not a word to him of all this. 

' ing toroii'- or two centuries— but thatis probaidy Jle lias ius Ihiglisli notions of iK)spitalify— vou 
. a more rumour.” understand r” ^ 

; “ Ectween four and five miilious !” ejaculated “ Yes- it is true.” 

I Coionna. “ Willi sueii a fortune, what might “ Adieu, llien, till luuchcoii." 

: not be done by a friend lo the cause!” ‘‘ Adiliin” 

; Castlctowers Muiled. Ami the Con ut ess, with a look of unusual pre- 

“ Sempre Italia!” sim said, occupation oii her fair brovr, went slowly back 

“ Scinpre Italia,” replied lie, lilting his hat to ihc house, tliiiikiiig of many tilings ‘.—chiefly 
rcvercutiy as he pronounced 1 he words. “While of how her son sliould some day imuTy an 
, ; 1 live, Levdy Castlctowcrs. While 1 live.” heiress, and liow Olimpia Coionna slioiihl be 
. i They had eoinc now to the end of the path, disposed of to Saxon Trcfaldcn. 

■ and were about to return, wlieii he laid liis hand 

' on hers, ami said, very earnestly : ciiArtnu xv. saxon nUAAVS Jirs first cbuque. 

“Iwish J could sec this man. I wish 1 knew A tat.l >oiuig man stood at the first floor 

I I him. 1 have won over thousands of recruits iu window of a fasidunable hotel in Piccadilly, 

'I my time, Aletlica— thousands, wlio had only drumming upon tlu; plate-gla^s panes, and 
, | their blood to give, aud gave it. Alouey i.s as .^taring listlessly down upon the crowded street 
j precious as blood iu a cau.se like ours. If we behnv. Ii was about two o'clock in tlic day, and 

had had but oi/t: million, eighteen moiitlis ago, the brilliaut tliorouglilare was all alive with 
! Italy would mnv have been iVeed^ colour and sunsliiiH>; but liis face look no 

;j “Ah, you want me to help you — ^j’ou W'aut joyousness from ihe bvsy scene. Jt w’ovc, on 
j Gevvase to bring him here? Is that so ?” tlie contrary, as gloomy and discoiiteulcd an ex- 
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pfession ns siu^ a brigEt young faoe could 'well 
put on. TEe ceasele» ebb and flow of gcurgeous 
e^nipagea j the fiur liedeatriaos in their fashion- 
aUe tolietl^ even the UtUe baud of household 
troops riding By in hdm and cuirass, flailed, 
apparently, to interest that veary spectator, j 
He yavned, looked at his watch, took anj 
impi^ient torn or two about the room, and then 1 
w^ back to the ^rindow, and drummed again 
upon ilie panes. Some books, an opera-glass, j 
and <»ie or two newspapers, lay. on the table ; 
but the leaves of the books were uncut, and 
o^y one of the newspapers had been unfolded. 
Too ennnyd to read, and too restless to sit still, 
this young nuan evidently found his time hang 
heavily upon his hands. 

Presently a cab drove up to the hotel, and two 
gentlemen jumped out. The first of these was 
Willim Trefalden; the second. Lord Castle- 
towers. William Trefalden looked up and 
nodded, as he came up the broad stone steps, 
and the watcher at the windo.w ran joyously to 
meet him on the stairs. 

“I’m so glad you’re come !’’ was his eager 
exclamation. “ I’ve been watching for you, and 
the time has seemed so long !’’ 

“I am only twenty minutes late,” replied 
Mr. Trefalden, smiling. 

“But ft’s so dreary here !” 

“And I bring you a visitor,” contiuned the 
other. “Lord Castletowcrs, allow me to 
present my cousin, Mr. Saxon Trefalden. Saxon, 
Lord Castletowcrs is so kind as to desire your 
acquaintance.” 

Saxon put out his hand, and gave the Earl’s a 
hearty shake. He wotild as soon have thought 
of greeting his guest with a bow as of flinging 
him over the balcony into the street below. 

“Thank you,” said he. “I’m very much 
obliged to you.” 

“I am surprised that you find ibis situation 
‘dreary,’ Mr. Trefalden,” said Lord Castle- 
towers, with a glance towards the window. 

“I find all London dreary,” replied Saxon, 
bluntly. 

“May I ask bow long you have been here?” 
j “Five days.” 

“Then you have really had no time to form 
an opinion,” 

“1 have had time to be very miserable,” said 
Saxon. “I never was so miserable in my life. 
The noise and hurry of London bewilder me. 
I can settle to nothing. I can think of nothing. 
I can do nothing. I find it impossible to read ; 
and if I go ont rione in the streets, 1 lose myself. 
Then there seems to be no air. I have inhaled 
smoke and dust; but I have not breathed sixiC6 1 
came into the place.” 

“Your first impressions of our Babel are oer- 
lainly-not couleur de rose,” said the Earl, laugh- 
ingly. 

“They are couleur de Lothbury, and coulenr 
de Chanoery-lme,” interposed William Tre- 
falden. “ My cousin. Lord Castlctowers, has for 
these hat four days been the victim of the law. 


We hwve been patting bim ip possession of his 
pre^wty, and he has seen nothing of town save 
the gold regions east of Temple Bar,” 

“An excellent beginning,” said the Earl. 
“The finest pass inio Belgravia is through 
Threadneedle-siTeet.” 

“ And the noblest prospect in London is the 
Bank of England,” added the lawyer. 

“ I tliougbt it very ugly and dirty,” said Saxon, 
innocenibr. 

“ I hope this law business is all over now," said 
Lord Castletowers. 

“Yes, for the present; and Saxon has nothing 
to do but to amuse himself.” 1 

“ Amuse myself !” ecliocd Saxon. “ I must go j 

home to do that,” , 

“ Because Beicheuau is so gay, pr because you ! 
find London so uninviting ?” asked the Earl, with ! 

a smile. j 

“ Because I am a bom mountaineer, and be- i 
I cause to me this place is a prison. I must have | 

air to breathe, hills to climb, and a gun on my ; 

shoulder. That is what 1 call amusement.” | 

“That is what I call amqsemcnt also,” said | 
Lord Castlctowers ; “and if you will come down j 
to Surrey, I can give yon plenty of it— a fishing- 
rod, atitl a hunter included. But in the mean I 
while, you must let us prove to you that Loudon 
is not so barren of entertainment as you seem to ' 
think.” I 

“ Let this help to prove it,” said Mr. Trefalden, l 
taking from his pocket a lilfle oblong book in a i 
green paper cover. “There’s magic in these ' 
pages, my dear fellow. They contain all the wit, 
wisdom, and beauty of the world we live in. i 
While you have this in your pocket, you will never ■ 

want for amusement — or friends; and when ; 
you have come to the end of the present volume, i 
the publishers will furnish you with another.” 1 

“What is it?” said Saxon, turning it over 
somewhat doubtfully. 

“ A cheque-book.” i 

“ Pshaw ! money again. Always money !” ' 

"Don’t speak of it disrespectfully. You have j 
more than you can count, and as yet you neither | 
j know what it is worth, nor what to do with it.” ' 
! “ Pray enlighten me, then,” said Saxon, with a ■ 

touch of impatience in his voice, “ Tell me, in \ 
the first place, what it in worth , | 

“That is a matter of individual opinion,” re- ■ 
plied Mr. Trefalden, with one of his quiet smilcii. j 
“ If you ask Lord Castletowcrs, he w-ill probably 1 

tell you that it is worth less than noble blood, ! 
bright eyes, or Italian liberty. If yon ask a plod- | 
ding fellow like myself, he will probably value it , 
above all three.” 

I “ Well then, in the second place, what am I to 
do with it?” 

“Spend it.” 

Saxon shrugged his shoulders; and Lord 
Castletowers, who had coloured up soinewhat 
angrily the minute before, laughed, and said that 
it was good advice. 

“ Spend it,” repeated the lawyer, “ You never 
will know how. to employ your money till you ac- 



(^uire the art of getting rid of it. You have yet 
to learn that instead of turning eVer^hing into 
gold, like Midas, you can turn mW into every- 
thing. It is the true secret of the transmutation 
of metal." 

“Shall 1 be any the wiser or happier for this 
knowledge F" asked Saxon, with a sigh. I 

“ Xou cannot help being the wiser," laughed i 
his cousin; “nor, 1 should tliink, the happier.: 
You will cease to be ‘ dreary,* in the first place, j 
He who has plenty of money and knows how to 
spend it. is never in wwit of entertainment.” 

"Ay, ‘ aitd knowt how to itpend it !’ There is 
my difficulty.” 

" If you had read Moliere,” replied Mr. Tre- 
falden, “ you would be aware that a rich man has 
discernment in his purse.” 

“ Cousin, you are laughing at me.” 

It was said with perfect good humour, but with 
such directness that even Mr. Trefalden’s prac- 
tised self-possession was momentarily troubled. 

" But 1 suppose you think a rich fellow can 
afford to be laughed at,” added Saxon, “ and I 
am quite of your opinion. It will help to civi- 
lise me; and that, you know, is your mission. 
And now for a lesson in alchemy. What shall 
I transmute my gold into first ?” 

“Nay, into whatever seems to you to be best 
worth the trouble,” replied Mr. Trcfaldcn. 
“ First of aU, 1 should say, into a certain amount 
of snpcrfinc Saxony ami other cloths; into a 
large stock of French kid and lYench cambric— 
and a valet. After that— well, after that, sup- 
pose you ask Lord Castktowers’ opiniou.” 

“ I vote for a tall horse, a short tiger, and a 
cab,” said the young Earl. 

“And chambers in St. James’s-street,” sug- 
gested tile lawyer. 

“ And a stall at Gye’s.” 

“And all the flowers, pictures, Baskcrvillc 
editions, Delpliiu classics, organs, and Etruscan 
antiquities you take it into your head to desire ! 
That’s the way to transmute your metal, you 
happy fellow ! Taken as a philosophical experi- 
ment, I know nothing more beautiful, simple, 
and satisfactory.” 

“ You bewilder me,” said poor Soxou. “You 
speak a language which is partly jest and partly 
earnest, and I know not where the earnestness 
ends, nor where the jest begins. What is it that 
you really mean P 1 am quite wilUng to do what 
you conceive a man in my position should do ; 
but you must show me how to set about it.” 

“ I am here to-day for no other purpose.” 

“ And more than this, you must give me leave 
to reject your systein, if 1 dislike, or grow weary 
of it.” 

“ What ! return to roots and woad after Kiihu 
and Stultz?” 

“ Certainly, if 1 find the roots more palatable, 
and the wood more becoming.” 

" Agreed. . Then we begin at once. You shall 
put yourself under my guidance, and that of 
Loi'd* Castletowers. You shall tfboy us implicitly 
for the next six or eight hours ; oud you shall 


begin by writing a cheque forfivn hasthndt which 
we can cash kt Drummond’s as gd 

“ With all my heart,” said Saxon; so. 
aided by bis courin’s instructions, sat down inta 
wrote his first cheque. 

“He’s a capital fellow,” said Lord Oastile- 
towers to Mr. Tre&lden, as they went down the 
hotel stairs ; “ a splendid fellow, and I like hhn 
thoroughly. Shall I propose him at the Erec- 
theum? ■ He ought to belong to a dub; and I 
know some men there who would be delighted 
to do what they could for any member of my 
introduction.” 

“ By all means. It is the very thing for him,” 
replied Mr. Trcfalden. “ He must have acquaint- 
ances, you know ; and it is out of the question 
that a busy man like myself should do the 
honours of town to him, or any one. Were he 
my own brother, I would not undertake it.” 

“ And I am never here myself for many days 
at a lime,” said the Earl. “ London is an ex- 
pensive luxury, and I am obliged to make a little 
of it go a long way. However, while I am here, 
and whenever 1 am here, it will give me a great 
deal of pleasure to show Mr. Saxon Trcfalden 
airy attention in my power.” 

“You arc very kind. Saxon, my dear fellow. 
Lord Castletowers is so good as to offer to get 
you into the Erectheum.” 

“ The Ercctlicum of Athens ?” exclaimed 
Saxon, opening his bine ej es in laughing astonish- 
ment. 

“ Nonsensd— of Pall Mall. It is a fashionable 
club.” 

“ I am much obliged to Lord Castletowers,” 
replied Saxon, vaguely. But he had no more 
uoliuu oT the nature, objects, or aims of a fashion- 
able club than a Bedouin Arab. 

INSUllANCE AND ASSURANCE. 

About five jears ago 1 returned from India, 
with my pension of a tiiousand a year, os a 
retired civilian. During tlic thirty-five ycar.s 
1 1 had lived in that land of the sun, 1 had 
' managed to save ten thousand pounds, which, 
being invested at ten per cent, gave me another 
thousand a year. With an income of two 
tiiousand pounds, and all our children provided 
for, ray wife and I not unreasonably hoped 
and cxMctcd to live comfortably, the more so 
as neither of us was piven to extravagance, and 
we both cared little for the fashionable conven- 
tionalities of life.. When we came home from the 
East, 1 was fifty-five years of age, and my better 
half ten years my junior : ages at which people 
look forward rather to quiet enjoyment of ufe 
than to making a show, or cutting a dash, in 
the world. We took a small house in Ken- 
sington, laid out a. few hundred pounds iu 
furnishing it, jobbed a neat one-horse brougham 
by the mouth, engaged a cook, a housemaid, 
and a parlofir-moid, and set ourselves to work 
to renew old friendships and te-make old ac- 
quaintances, which in our long lopg exile had 
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dropped in arrear. Being a member of the 
Oriental and the ConseiTative Clubs, I managed 
to pass my forenoons pretty quickly. By the 
time I had breakfasted, smoked my cheroot 
as I walked through the Park to Hanover- 
square or St. James’s-street, it was always 
past twelve o’clock. Once at the club/ 1 
made a great show of writing a letter or two, 
read the papers, had some lunch, talked over 
the villanics of Sir Charles Wood, and the 
financial reforms of Mr. Wilson or Mr. Laing, 
with some old Bengal chum, and, before 1 knew 
where 1 was, the clock pointed to four, at 
which hour my w'ife always called for me in 
the brougham, aaid we w^ent for a drive. A seven 
o’clock dinner, a couple of stalls at the theatre 
or Opera twice a week, aud so to bed, like a 
moderate - minded st,eady - goiug middle - aged 
couple, as we were. 

My wife was a capital manager aud house- 
keeper. Alihougli wc lived well, 1 found at the 
end of my first year in England a balance of a 
few' liundreds remaining in niy banker’s hands, 
over and above my cxpoiicfilure. Then it W‘as 
lliat my misfortunes really commenced, for 
nothing w’ould satisfy me but that this money 
should be profitably invested, and 1 began to 
look about lor something better than Consols, 

Among my oldest Indian friends there was 
a certain Colonel Jones, who had retired from the 
service some years before I returned to England. 
The colonel had — chiefly for want of something to 
do — ^turned his sword into a busincss-likc-looking 
umbrella ; and, instead of squadrons, drill, and 
soldiering, his talk was of shares, the ])ricc of 
stocks, and rates of discount. The gallant 
officer had become a complete City man, and 
was, moreover, a successful speculator. A more 
honourable or a more truthful man never 
breathed. He w'us a eareful calculator, a long- 
headed financier, and could sec his way ahead, 
more clearly than most men who had passed 
their whole lives in the atmosplicre of business. 
More than one old-established bank and rail- 
way connected with India, were glad to have 
Colonel Jones \n)on their respective boards; 
and as one good thing in the City generally 
leads to another, he could pick, choose, and 
refuse. 

This gentleman recommended me to look out 
for some good concern in which I might purchase 
shares, and of which 1 might, perhaps, in time, 
become one of the dhcctors. At the same time 
he strongly recommended me not to mix myself 
up with any scliemes which were untried, or of 
which the directors w^ere not of acknowledged 
respectability. I wish I had taken his advice ! 

To a nian like Colonel Jones, it is an easy 
matter to get upon the board of a really good and 
sound company. And if in request wdlTi old, lie 
is doubly so with new conipailies. He has but 
to say the word, and not only will any new con- 
cern be glad to have him, but will also pay him 
money, besides qualifying him wdih shares, for 
joining the direction. The difficulty with a 
gentleman so’ situated is. to know wdiat com- 
panies to avoid. With me, the desire to invest 


my money was accompanied with an almost 
stronger wish to be a director of some com- 
pany. Like the famous Colonel Newcome, 1 
believed myself to be a thorough man of busi- 
ness— by intuition, as it were — aud that I had 
only to “ go to the City” every day, sit at a 
board, and adopt the jargon of mercantile men, 
in order to make money. To do him justice. 
Colonel Jones endeavoured to induce me to look 
more to safety than to a large per-ccotage in 
purchasing shares. With his warnings I ought 
to have walked safely, but 1 fell into the very 
first trap that was laid for me. 

The Honourable Jolin Eeiiceman was the 
younger brother of a late, and the uncle of an 
actual, peer. He was a man of about fifty 
years of age ; had been, many years ago, in the 
Guards; aud knew everybody and everything in 
London as well as a detective policeman. In 
his manners he was gentlemanly, affable, and 
never by any cliance pushed into notice his 
noble birth, nor the handle he had to his name. 
He did not affect the manners of a young man, 
had a family of grown-u]) daughters, a home in 
one of the best second-rate Tyburnian squares, 
dressed as bccamc-i a jjalcrfamilias, w'as a 
sound Conservative, an exceeding loud Pro- 
testant, and altogether embodied the English 
definition of *‘a most respectable man.” 1 had 
known this gentleman some considerable time, 
when 1 discovered that he was in some respects 

a City man that is to sav, he was member of 
more than one board of directors, and daily 
walked into the City ‘'on business” of various 
kinds. 

To the Honourable John Eeuceman, then, I 
made knowni my desire to invest what spare 
money 1 had, and of becoming a director upon 
any respectable board of a respectable company. 
He promised to tliink the matter over, and to 
let me know in a day or two how he could for- 
ward my views. Wc met at the club almost 
every day, and 1 asked him as often w'hether 
lie had yet found what I W’ant od ; but his answer 
was invariably in the negative for at least five 
or six wx'eks. 

At last 1 received a note from my friend, 
requesting me to meet him at a certain Indian 
bank in tlic City, on important busiucss, at a 
certain hour. 1 did so, and found that he 
had at last discovered an affair in which 1 
could gain honour, emolument, and a commer- 
cial good name, without the slightest risk. 
The concern he advised me to join, w^as, the 
Benevolent Insurance Company, of which, as he 
said, he himself was about to become a director. 

The conditions on which 1 was to join this 
company were as follows *. I was to lake a hun- 
dred shares — no director was allowed to take 
fewer, or the fiublic would have no confidence 
in the concern— of twenty pounds each, upon 
wdiich ten pounds a share was to be paid. 

You can’t possibly lose by it,” said the Honour- 
able John to me; “and to show you in what 
estimation 1 hold tlic company, I have myself 
])aid a like amount, aud am about to take my 
seat at the board.” 
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The Benevolent Insurance Coinpanj, although partly by the promised dignity of a scat at the 
not old, was by no means of entirely new ooari but chiefly by the immense profits wliich 
creation. It had been born some years ago, would accrue to me according to the figures 
but, for want of vitality, had never yet given shown me by the secretary of tlic company, 
forth any signs of flourishing. It had started According to this gentleman, as proved by 
with a weak board, which had gradually got statistics of the last ten years, taken from the 
weaker, and of business it had, as yet, never annual report of various London offices, the 
liaci sufficient to pay its cuiTcnt office expenses, thousand jrnunds I was about to invest in sliares 
Of the original directors there now remained must bring me in at tlie very least a ytaily 1 . 
but three or four ; and, although the neat office, return of five hundred pounds. My scat a1 the | , 
the mahoganv-furnislied board-room, the brass board would alone give me an income of one 
rails ill the office, the handsome bound ledgers, hundred and four pounds a year — ^two pounds 
the spruce secretary, and one or two trim clerks each week — and this would be interest at the 
remained, it w^as easy to see that of real business rate ol ten per cent. Thus it was clearly shown 
there was little or none done at its head-quarters, that, look at the matter in what light I would, : 
Now and again — ^this I learned aftervrards — I must be an immense gainer in money, as well 
some of the outside ‘Houters” for the company as indignity, by joining the direction of the i 
would induce some stray, and probably insane Benevolent Bisuranee Company. ! 

individual who wished io insure his life, to The first day we met in tlic faoa^rd-ro om of the ! 

send in a proposal to our office; but these company, wx voted llie baronet into the chair, ! 
were rare, and more rarely still did such proposi- and then passed resolutions respecting the 
tions come to anything. But of this more pre- qualification of (^aeh director. I^eteraiined not i 
senily. to fail in paying up on the hundred shares I had 

My friend of noble family exidained to me, put my naine dow n frjr, I at once handed to the 
that wliai Avas wanted w- as — sotos])cak — there- secretary a cheque for one thousand pounds; 
generation of this Insunuice Company. Besides my brother director, the retired brewer, did |; 
the Honourable John and mys(‘lf, four or five the same ; but from the of hers there were mcrelv 
gentlemen had been induced to join the board, paid in com})aratively small sums on account/’ 
and each of these w as to pay clown a thousand or else shares of variou‘^ eompanics w’crc given as 
pounds for his shan*s. In obtaining sliarcstliere security that the amouni due would be, paid. I 
w^as no difficulty whatever, for, of the original ten ventured to hint that, in qu.Jifying for share^:;, 
thousand shares, not more than one thousand had the amount ought to be al once paid down in 
been applied for l)y tlio public. Jiutii was sup- cash, but \va& overruled by nearly the whole 
posed that when tlie direction was known to b(x\rd ch'claring tliai there W'as plenty of time, 
be entirely reconstructed, and that s(‘von new that it would ‘‘all he, right,” and so on. 1 \ 
directors had each subscribed, and each paid for felt rather sorry that 1 had been in such a hurry 
a Imndred sliares, tlu' afi'air would lookup, and to part^wdth my thousand pouud:>, l)ui as tiic ! 
the unappropriated shares be in great demand, cheque hud lieen already passed to the secretary : 

Of the seven new directors, one" was a baronet there was nothing to be done but to grin 
— a poor man, without an acre or a hundred and bear. The Honourable dohu paid in one 1 
})Ounds he could call his own, but- still a baronet ; hundred pounds in cash as his (|ualificalion, and 
and w'ith untoadying John Bull, even this much placed shares in a tenth-rate bank, valued alio- 
of a title goes a very long way. Another was a gether at about two hundred pounds, w’itu the i 

member of ])arlianient, and when 1 have said secretary. Tbr baronet paid in notliiug, nor ; 

that, J have said everything; for, beyond his did be give any security ; the member of par- ; 

top-coat, scarf-pin, watch and chain, umbrella liament Jilso dValiired himself unable to book 
and hat, he had no property, portable or other- up at the moment, but promised to do so at our ; 
wise, that 1 or anybody else could discover, next board meeting, ll proposed by one j 
Next in the list followed two medical men, of the medical men, seconded by my honourable i 

both of whom were individuals with more lei- friend, and carried uimulmou^>ly, that each i 

sure than money, and more assurance tiian director should give his promissory note at i 

learning. The fifth W’us a retired brewer, wdio, three months, bearing interest at the rate of i 

having for thirty years worked hard to make ion percent j)er annum, for the amount of his i 

a fortune, now worked as hard to spend it. shares, and that cadi such note, being made ! 

Every man Las bis particular hobby, and this payable at a bank, should be passed to the 

individuars mania Avas that of being iii company secretary, and by liim credited as so much cash. ! 

with men who had handles to their names, oV In vain 1 ventured to exp jstulate, and to say 
were, as he termed them, “ real gentlemen, and that, however solvent the giver of a note-of- 
no mistake, sir.” The Honourable John Fence- hand might be, promises to pay were not cash, j 

man and myself completed the number of seA'Cu and ought not to be considered cash. But 1 : 

new Directors for the Benevolent Insurance was OAcrruled, as it Avas declared that, Avhere i 

Company. all were honourable men, and quite certain to | 

After giving the subject some few days’ con- meet Ihcii* eiigagemcnts, it \vou!a only be creat- ’ 

sid(Tation, 1 coiisentcd~notwithstaiidiiig tlic ing useless difficulties did avc make any distinc- 

arguments of my friend, Coloupl Jones, Avho ad- tion between money and engagements. 1 saw ; 

vised me to have nothing to say to the concern that further objection Avas useless, but after j 

—to join this board, being induced to do so having expressed mjself so strongly on the | 
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snbieot, I did not l^e to aakiorisy clieqae more other ofilioes, so that in the. event of a 
back agauj nor, bOd I done so, wotud it have fire- the loss bay not all £aU aj[k>a tlte one 
been of much nse, foe I am very sure I should estiddislunent. . * 

not have had it xeturaed. Bi most young iusoranee comnanics, the 

Having got so far in out first meeting; the directors do their utmost to obtain ousittess for 
ohairman and secretary — who was also general the company. This was the caseinouroomponj. 
managerr-proceeded to distribute the shares to Each member of our board did bis best among 
the dtrebtors, previously affixing thereunto the bis friends to obtain business, so that at even 
sed of the company. Each member of the our second meeting the propositions we bad 
board received scrip certificates of one hundred before os were not few, and of these a consider* 
shares, on which it was stated tliat each share able proportion were accepted, 
was worth twenty pounds, and that ten pounds At tbs meeting a resolution was proposed, 
bad been paid up on each. Tiiu little business seconded, and passed, that three members of the 
over, we sat down to an excellent luncheon, and board should he selected by ballot, and that 
the secretary then handed to each director two those tbee should form wbat is termed a finan- 
sorcreigns and two shillings, neatly folded up cial comniitlee : all matters connected with the 
in paper, so that I began to feci as if 1 were monetary arrangements of the company being in 
^eaay handling the webth which was to flow their bant’ 
m upon me, and, in spite of the uote-of-haud not being allowed to interfere in any way with 
business, 1 left the office fully convinced that 1 what they did, until they reported progress to 
had invested my thousand pounds well. the board at the end of the first six mouths. I 


monetary arrangements of the company being in 

their hands, and the other members < 

not being allowed to interfere in any way with 
what they did, until they reported progress to 
the board at the end of the first six mouths. I 


Our board met every week. On the sccoud objected strongly to this measure, but found 
board day some of onr outside touters brought myself in a minority consisting of myself and 
us in proposals for life insurances, which of the brewer: the latter, moreover, being very 


course wo had to refer to our medical officer, after faint, indeed, in his protest against the action 
due inquiry as to the life and habits of those of an honourable, a baronet, and a member of 
who wished to effect insnranccs. These propo- parliament. And so the ballot was taken, and 
sitious for insurances are obtained, in most cases, the whole board — ^with the exception of myself, 
through “agents,"’ or “touts,” of whom every who voted for the brewer, and the brewer, who 
insurance company employs more or less, ac- voted for me — was found to have voted for the 
cording to its means of doing business, and the same persons, namely, my honourable friend the 


capital it lias at command. These gentlemen peer’s brother, the member of parliament, and 
are not engaged at any fixed salary, but merely one of the medical men. To me this looked un- 
get a per-centage upon insurances which are commonly like a previously arranged " plant/’ 
effected by their means or introduction. If one but I determined to watch matters, and to keep 
of these agents have the gift of persuasion, and my own counsel for the present, 
can make himself agreeable to the particular Besides life and fire insurances, we received 
class of persons to whom he addresses his propositions for loans. The way in which we 
eloquence, he may easily earn his three or four lent money was as follows. Suppose A wanted 
pounds a week, or even more. A good insurance to borrow, say, a hundred pounds from us. 
agent is invaluable to a new compauv, and when The first thing he must do would be to give us 
he once makes a name for himself he is in the names of two friends as his sureties. 


he once makes a name for himself he is in the 
demand by otlier and larger companies, and If these proved on inquiry to be householders, 
generally gets promoted to be a travelling agent, free from debt, fully able to pay the amount for 
with travelling allowances, so that he has a which they were sureties if called upon to do so, 
roving commission over large portions of the and not under liabilities to any other office, tliey 
kingdom, and fares always of The best, at the were considered good sureties. Tlic borrower 
expense of the company. and his two sureties were then made to insure 

In addition to these travelling touts or agents, their lives for double the amount to be lent to 


names of two friends as his sureties. 


addition to these travelling touts or agents, 


and his two sureties were then made to insure 
their lives for double the amount to be lent to 


every company has fixed agents, each of whom A. So that A, B, and C insured their lives for 
docs his best to obtain business for the com- two hundred pounds, or, in all, life insurances 
paiiy in the district or town where he lives, to the amount of six hundred pounds were 
Like the travelling agents, these gentlemen rc- brought into the company by the loan of one 
ceive no salaries, but are paid a commission hundred pounds being granted, 
upon the business they do. They have generally It is possible that, whatever little amount 
— ^I may say invariably — some other occupa- of business knowledge I had, was of an old- 
tion, such as house agents, builders, plumbers fashioned fidgety kind ; but about this time, 
and glaziers, or shopkeepers of the better when the new direction had fairly got the affairs 
sort. Such agents do not, generally, do much of the new company in their hands, I did not 
in the way of oWaining life insurances, but like the idea of more than one of our directors 
are very useful in getting insurauccs against makiug use of our office in order to obtain a 
fire. The propositions they procure are for- loan lor themselves or their friends, l^ro- 
warded to the chief office, and from them pcisals of this kind were certain to be passed, 
submitted to inspectors, who report upon the The board had little or nothing to say in the 


submitted to inspectors, who report upon the The board had little or nothing to say xn the 
nature of the insxxranoe, and the probable matter, which was invariably referred to the finan- 
amouut of ;Tisk.to be incurrefl. If the offer be cial committee, \tho as certainly passed the pro- 
accepted, the risk is divided belw^ccn one or position and made the loan payable at once. 1 
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began to^eel very nBcasy about our proceedings, 
and at last reouested to see our banker’s book, 
but was put off by being told that it was in the 
hands of the committee, who were alone respon- 
sible for the working of our balance at the bank, 
and could not have the books overhauled until 
the six months for which they held office were 
expired. I began to suspect my colleagues as 
not over and wove straight in their walk, and 
to have serious thoughts of shaking myself clear 
of the whole affair as soon as I possibly could. 

Our weekly board meetings continued, and 
new propositions for life or fire insurances, or 
loans, were brought forward. I observed, how- 
ever, with increasing distrust, that, whereas all 
life or fire insurances that could be obtained 
were accepted almost without inquiiy, no lotos 
were entertained unless the proposed borrower 
was eitlicr a member of the board, or a friend 
of some director. 

By degrees my eyes became still more and 
more opened to the snare into which I had al- 
lowed myself to be entrapped. Thus one day 
1 received a note from an individual wljose 
name I had never heard of, asking leave to call 
I upon me at my private residence, on business 
I connected with the Benevolent Insurance Com- 
I pany. Thinking it was some person who 
wanted a situation as clerk, or an appointment 
as agent, i answered that if he would call the 
following day at ten o’clock 1 would see him. 
He came as* appointed, and a more villanous, 
Hinister-looking specimen of liumanity 1 never 
set eyes on. 1 asked him his business, and he 
replied, that, being in want of a loan, he was 
about to send in a proposition to the Benevolent 
office, and now wanted to ** square the business” 
—as he expressed it — with me before it came 
before the board. Being at a loss to know 
what he meant, I asked him to speak in plainer : 
terms, when he gave me to understand in very 
clear Anglo-Saxon, that for every ‘‘liver” I got 
him in the way of a loan, there would be “five 
bob” at my service. At first I thought the 
fellow was mad’ but after a time got out of him 
that he was merely doin^ what he and others 
had done before at our office, in “ squaring” one 
of the directors. 

Being anxious to sec how the directors who 
had given uotes-of-hand in payment of their 
shares would meet their engagements, 1 waited 
with no little impatience for the expiration of 
the tlirce months when the drafts would fall 
due. As no notice was taken of the circum- 
stance at the first meeting after the notes were 

{ ayablc, nor yet on the following board day, 
ventured to ask the question whether or not 
they had been met. The reply I got was, tliat 
this was an affair in the hands of the financial 
committee, who were alone responsible for the 
monetary arrangements of the company. This, 
however, I would not stand, and, being de- 
termined to carry my point, I wrote an official 
letter to the chairman, tellipg him that un- 
less I was permitted at the next meeting 
to examine into the matter, I would write a. 
letter to the City editors of Ihe Times and 


Bafly News, exposing the whole concern As it 
deserved. 

To this letter I received no answer, except a 
simple acknowledgment of its due receipt trom 
the secretary; but at the next meeting of the 
directors, the “ bills payable” book was laid upon 
the board-room table, and I observed, with as 
much surprise as pleasure, that each of the notes- 
of-hand had been met, and I therefore made cer- 
tain that we had — after deducting for loans ad- 
vauced to various people— a balance at our 
banker’s of at least six or seven thousand pounds. ; 
Not being enough of a business man, I did not [ 
examine further, but took for granted that 
things in general with us were not so bad as j 
they seemed. ! 

Matters went smoothly enough for a few weeks, * 

until at a board meeting wc received legal notice ! 
that a ccr1.ain old lady, whose life was insured j 
in our office for five hundred pounds, had been j 
gathered to her fathers, and that payment of the j 
policy upon her life would be demanded within • 
the usual term of fifteen days. When the matter 
was mentioned before the directors, 1 could not 
help observing tliat the secretary and one or two i 
members of the board looked exceedingly blank. 

I did not, however, tliink mucli of the circum- 
stance until next board day, when it was pro- ; 
posed by one of tlie medical men present, that j 
the policy for which we were liable should be ' 

disputed "; for ho believed the old lady to have ! ' 

been some four or five years older tlian she had 
told us she was. 

This proposition 1 most earnestly protested ^ 
against. 1 contended that, even if we could, by 
proving the old lady to be older than she was, j 
save the whole five hundred pounds due on the 
policy, it would be most suicidal in us to do so, 
for it would surely prove the last insurance we | 

should ever obtain. To this I was answered, j 

that, if we could save five hundred pounds by ‘ 
it, it would bo worth while to run the risk. 

The board broke up without coming to any reso- ’ 
lution. " ! 

On our next board day, to my great surprise 
none of the directors, except the ex-brewer, ; 

the secretary, and myself, were present. This j 

was the more surprisinjj, as the money (five 
hundred pounds) for .the policy which had » 
fallen due, ought to have oeen paid at this ; 
meeting. But as by our articles of asso- j 
ciation every cheque had to be signed by j 
at least three directors, and countersigned by 
the secretary, it became impossible for us to 
move in the matter : so we simply requested the 
secretary to write to the parties concerned, and 
teU them that their claim should be settled on 
the next board day. In the mean time, in order 
to prevent there not being enough directors 
present on the following board day, 1 took the 
trouble to write to them all in my own name, 
begging them, as they valued the good name of 
the company, to attend on the next board day 
and settle tlie first claim ever brought against 
the office. The cx-brewer coimtersignea this 
Ictlcr. 

But, so* far from my appeal being of any 
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avail, at tiio follo-vingboard jia? eren tke secre* ; me again to become a director of a }(M&t>stodc; 
taij was not forthcoming:. He had left the eoacern, above all, of a Life and Tire Insnrmtce 
keys and his (KHnplimentswIlh one of the dieiks. Company; whethw “limited” or not. 
as well as a mess^e, sayii^ that, being far from 

•well, he would not be able to attend to bust ” ' 

ness for eocae days. The absence of dl the EAVESDROPPING 

directors, except the ex-brewer and I, for two 

succeasive board days, now fully roused my Ii all war well fear that excellent person, 
susmem^ Aiter a Mtle ^h I foand out Oaiiph Haroan Alraschid, to wander about 
and kndbandsupon our banker s pass-^ok, but jj^gaad in disguise, seeing, as we are told, that 
only to discover that, beyond two or three bun- Ujji ^^3 qaig* .. redressing judicial and other 
died pounds, we had nothing standing to our misdoings, and hearing a vast deal of incidental 
credit. The only real bond fide payments that had chit-chat; instructive, no doubt, though of a 
been made by Erectors for their steres were character more miscellaneous than usually awoke 
hose few hundreeb on the day of our first ^ 

S r Xwer — »» »' ‘“v rr 

was clearly shown, now that we got kccess to amount of personality he must have 

nil the book that, as fast as paymfute had been ^ °i^m him to 

made, they had been drawn olt again; but to ‘ satisfaction than such as could be 

whom these moneys had been paid, or what had listening to stones of inordinate 

become of what little capital was paid up, we than doubtfnl authenticity, 

could not find out. The proofs of the payment , Howmnst the grand yizmr, Giafar, have enjoyed 
of the directors’ notes-of-haud were simply false httle excursions ! How must honest Mes- 
eutrics in the books made in the liandwriting of I'onr have sniggled m Ins ample sleeve as the 
the secretary. The bank balance now standing cool criticism, or the grave yet pungent jest, 
to our credit was simply the result of some few smote on the imperial car, and the eyes of t he 
payments made on account of premiums, since commander ofthc Faithful, turning unconsciously 
our last meeting. For two weeks none of the towards his followers, seemed to inquire how 
directors had been near the office, otherwise it they relished the fun ! 

is more than doubtful whether there would have Admitting the advantages that might occa- 
been a single shilling left. sionally arise from such a system of imperial 

The cx-orewer— who proved himself a capital envesdroppiug- as, for instance, from the esla- 
man of business, as well as a most sensible, blishmeut of a Caliphate of the Keyhole, for the 
kind-hearted fellow — and I held <a long con- inspection of the Patent and other offices, 
sultation together. The first thing to do, studiously unprotected by act of parliament — 
was, to meet the claim of five hundred pounds one cannot altogether dismiss from the mind a 
due upon the old lady’s policy. This we did at sense of nnfairue'-s in thus t-iking your scat in- 
once, each of us giving a cheque on his own vi.sibly at a couilfeil (0 which you have not been 
aankcT for two hundred and fifty pounds. The July elected. Conversation, like dress, has its 
next thing w^ to prepare and present a petition moments of negligence and dishabille. No man 
for the ^ndmg-up in Chancery of tbe “Bene- particularly wishes his most esteemed acqnaiut- 
volent Life and hire Insurance Company, ance to walk in at the moment when, half shaved 
The third step was to keep out of the way, qaarter dr(;ssed, he is envying liic “noble 

so as to prevent onrsclyes being turned into ravage” who liad the advantage of us in economy 
machines upon which the solicitors of the of time by at least an hour a day. 


(lifferent shareholders could serve writs. 


So, in coiifcreucc, it would cast a C(M‘tain re- 
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this purpose we kdeok ourselves to France ^traffit over the most loyal company in the world. 

vjivril 1 no crrn‘m hfni hlruxm rtTrni* onrl nc wo flio " * 'I . * 


until the storm had blown over, and as we — ^.tho 
ex-hrewer and myself— liad each lost one thou- 


were it possible that our most gracious sovereign 
—whom tJic gods preserve !— were stationed on 


sand pounds, besides the two hundred and fifty ^^vnom guu. pr^^oivo -.vote uu 

paid for the claim upon the policy which f.-ll la>idmg-p ace, altendml by a di.screet lady 
K we both felt that we had suffered more m wait .npnd a trusty maid of honour, all with 


lhan enough in our pockct.s, and both took care 
to keep dark for two or three years until the 


in waiting and a trusty maid of honour, all with 
ears on the strain for what they might r('.ceivc. 
No, it w^as a decided mistake of Caliph Haroun 
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shareholders and other creditors had been Alrmschid s , and, but for the sGict adherence to 


settled wk,h. 


iict which characterises Ihose Arabian annals in 


As regards our woithy brother directors, 1 which ho figurc.s wc should be dispo.sed to qncs- 
have only met two of them since. The Ho- tion if so tru y wise a man evdir acted in the 
sourablc John I saw about three months ago manner described. - 

driving a Hansom cab in Oxford-street, The Duplicity of any kind is, to use a commercial 
M.P.— who a few years ago accepted the Cbil- phrase, an unsound investment. It nmy return, 
tern Hundreds—is a hilliard-maikcr at a fourth- for the time, an unliealthily large dividend, but 
rate table in an establishment near Drury-lane. the end is usually collapse. As if tlie powers 
"Where the rest arc, I neither know nor care, that love and wait on truth look coldly upon all 
hut of one. fact 1 am .very certain: which that is disingenuous, whatever be its motive; 
is, that nothing in the world would ever tempt [little indeed is the amount of actual advantage 
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ultimately seen to be derived from round-the- 
corner practice of any kind. There is nothing in 
war's strategy sonnsatisfaotory as an ambuscade, 
no matter to which side you belong. It must 
require something of a beast's heart— at the 
le^t, of a savage's — to dtaw tlie concealed 
trigger on a laughing and unconscious face. 

Even the fact that a detective system is almost 
a necessity cannot annul its innate detestability. 
Say and do as we will, every thing that is opposed 
to open dealing, to that fair play that lias no 
second visage wherewith to mock and play the spy, 
jars against the better man, and too often engen- 
ders sympathy where it is little enough deserved. 
Few, perhaps, for example, wlio condemned the 
crime of the assassin Booth, can have read with- 
out a certain disgust the bragging details of his 
being hunted down; his pursuit by an entire army; 
the penning of the disabled wretch into a blazing 
barn ; the safe shot throiigli. a crevice (thougli, 
strange to say, the man that fired it was no 
dastard); the imbecile lie that described a man, 
pierced through the orgiins of speech, as “ curs- 
ing for three hours*' (since modified into a falter- 
ing message to his mother) ; the foul and object- 
less mutilation of his corpse. 

There is a species of eavesdropping at this : 
('Special season of the year, so prevalent as to be, 
like other epidemic disca.scs, worth a word (d* 
sanitary cautioii. 11 has l)een a subject of rnucli 
subtle casuistry whether ijitelhgcuce you may 
have accidentally, and therefore legitimately, over- 
heard, may be utilised by you to the disadvantage! 
of your friend, who knows it not. Your stud- 
groom, say, informs you that his brother, Bob 
Wisp, employed in a certain training-stable, \vit- 
nesbcd a private trial spin, in wliieh the Derby 
favourite, Flasliy, was beaten by au inferior ani- 
mal. Y'oiir friend. Jack Scjuareall, sweet upon 
Fiasby, implores you to bet him temptingly sliort 
odds. You are a high-minded man, and you 
hesitate. Ought you to suppress Iloberi \JTsp ? 
The point is doubtful. You do so. Flashy is 
beaten at the Corner, and you receive at the 
liaiid of honourable Jack Stiuaroull, five tlujusund 
pounds, i 

It is a perfect marvel how men who would, 
like Banquo, keep their bosom franeiiised, ancl i 
allegiauce clear, can hold their ground at all 
upon the turf, if sueli men do so— and we nm&t 
not challenge the possibility-dt must be by a 
ccunbiilation of woudcrf\il good forlunc with a 
pow'cr of resisting temptalion worthy of the 
purest age, Mark the fortune absolutely thrust 
into their hands. A horse, heavily i)aeked by his 
owner, and high in the betting, sustaius some 
stable injury, sliglii in itself, but sullicicnt to 
diminish his cliauces of winning such a race as 
the Derby, almost to nothing. His owner has 
backed him at eight to one— thousands. Is he 
content to lose that thousimd, when he cjin, 
through friends and agents, before the change in 
his horse’s condition is known, reverse his hei, 
increase it leufold, and pocket, on the whole 
transaction, seven thousand pounds ? 


But the ear of Dionysius itself would be too 
small a conduit for the tuid*secrets that are at 
this moment being whispered in every directiOB, 
the main part destined to be tried in the three- 
minute crucible of the Great Derby, and to be 
proved of one uniform disvalue. We quit the 
course. 

There is yet another description of eaves- 
dropping— if it may bo so called — worthy of 
notice, and to this we may turn with consciences 
perfectly clear. 

Has anybody calculated the vast amount of 
information, both private and general, that may 
be picked up in a walk of twenty minutes through 
a crowded thoroughfare at any busy hour of the 
day ? Let us say the Htrand— for the vague and 
sickly twitter of the Parks has little kintbed with 
the liealthy realities of life, and a promenade at 
the Horticultural is like dining on caraway- 
comfits. The ytrand, too, has tliis additional 
advantage, that the iiiterrui)tions occasioned by 
the continual passage of coal and other carts to 
and from tJic river stores, enable you to give 
undivided at tout ion to w'hat is, for the time, 
being poured into your car. ISot to listen. 
Goodness forbid ! Listening to what is not in- 
tended for onci’s behoof, is forbidden under 
))enaHi(!S so repugnant to one’s self-esteem, that 
it is surely needless to remark that nothing of 
the sort is intended. Yet, if the garrulous public 
will persist in telling you all about it, have you a 
right to reject the contulcncc ? 

It is singular to wLai unlikely-looking people 
one is soinet luk^s indebted for slrikiug and im- 
porianC mformatioii. 

It was lo au elderly lady in a battered green 
bonnet, and a dress which displayed almost as 
iuuch crinoline as gown, and carrying .a stew-pan, 
that the writer owed his knowledge of the cvacua- 
ti«)u of llichmond. It is true lliat, unless "cut 
'is lucky" is a term used in military tactics, his 
iurormauL described General Lee's manmuvi'c in 
language not usually einidoycd in desjKitches. 
But the end was the same. 

A couple of very dubious-looking gentlemen 
indt^cil united in the iiiieliigenee that Counsellor 
Ballantiue hail obtained a verdict for Pelizzioui, 
and that tlic universal sentiment in Saffron-hill 
circles was, that had the Prince of Darkness 
occupied Pelizzioni’s place, the gifted counsellor 
l)ofore incut ioued would have whitew'aslied Aim 
as effectually, 

A ('ostennongcr was herald of the fact that 
the lord mayor's 'op last night w-as the werry 
best of the season — a tip-top swell affair— kep' 
up till live, it wos. 

Ill the way of domestic gossip, it w'as ascer-' 
tained from two young ladies who respectively 
fulfilled the office of kitclicn-maid, that the missis 
of one of tiieiu sternly forbade ringlets and crino- 
line, regarded every folIoAver in the light of a 
professional burglar (with violence), and gave no 
Sundays out. That, the oilicr's missis weighed 
the clujcso^ counted the lump-sugar, locked up 
the coals, and, melting down the candle-ends. 
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with the aid of cuds of cotton picked up 
about the house, made wicks— and burned them 
again ! 

There arc stories which fascinate and fix the 
accidental hearer against liis will, sometimes for 
their intrinsic interest, sometimes from an enig- 
matical charm that leads one on, curious to find 
out what they can possibly mean. 

As an cxami}le of the latter sort, and also in 
what widely differing ways the same story may 
be told, take the following : 

A Fi-endimau and an Englishman are smoking 
in a baldony, close to the writer’s window, each, 
with fitting courtesy, using the other’s native 
tongue. 

The Frenchman: “Hem! ByChovel A carious 
thing, sir, at the Sheep— Doverre —last night. A 
Monsieur de Simpsonne took him down, king’s 
messenger— ran with his friend, Colonel Wobbles 
-Thirty-fourth of ze line, and I saw him myself 
on board, I say, * What you do here, iny colonel 
— ch?’ For Monsieur de Simpsonne never 
thought that they couldn’t catch him at the 
Sheep. But all right, for— ha, ha!— he went 
altogether with the colonel alone, and laughed 
quite hearty, and the ozer two said, ‘ Yes— good 
nights— he will.’ ” 

The Englishman ; “ Savez-vous, mossliurc,vous 
avez somehow got the wrong bout du baton. 
Gcci est Ic manicre comment il tomba dehors. 
Ecoutez, maintenaut, marquez-me. Colonel Wob- 
bles— qui cst, sur mon honneur, Ic meillcur 
fellow dans cc mondc, (luitta Ic R.ag and 
Fam— e’est a dire, le Laiubeau et— iii short, 
le club— a six heures— allant a France pour un 
alouette.” 

Frenchman: “Mon pardon. Un ” 

Englishman: “ Alouette— lark, vous savez — 
frolique ! Madame sa femme, peiisant q ii’il allait 
to fight a duel— persuada son frere— the king’s 
messenger, Simpson — ^pour Ic prendre after him 
— et ils le caughtaient abord le steamer !” 

Frenchman: “ Ha ! By cliingo, zis is good !” 

Pretty are the secrets sometimes confided to 
greybeards dozing in the shade, by little men and 
women at play around them, and interesting the 
miniature dramas which may be followed out on 
the st^e of green sward or gravel terrace. 
Here is one, stored, somehow, in the writor^s 
memory. The scene is the beautiful garden at 
Kreuznach, that paradise of children. Two small 
boys and a girl, at play. Two nurses sitting by, 
discussing dresses and the disposition and general 
behaviour of their several charges. Sickly mamma 
reclining on a shady bench. 

Small boy: “Now, Coralic, wc’ll play at 'Em- 
pfiror.’ I^m emperor 1 Wlien I sound the trumpet 
—so— you must say, ' Yes, «>.’ ” 

(The small pretender, who had grasped the 
pur^e, and evidently imagined it an imperial 
habit to summon domestics by sound of trumpet, 
retires to a neighbouring thicket, and sounds. 
No reply.) 

Empferor: “Why don’t you answer?” 

Coralie whines dissent. 


Empferor (persuasively): “W^liy mnH you • 
answer?” i 

Coralie : “ I— Pm shy.” (Bursts into tears.) j 
Hereupon, his majesty issues from the thicket, i 
and there ensues a grand and earnest consultation, ! 
in which two newly-arrived children take pai*t. j 
President, the emperor; subject— the precise i 
signification of “ shy.” 1 

Suddenly, the council breaks up in great ; 
disorder, with a whistle from the emperor, and j 
rush, in a cloud of dust, to the nurses— 'Coralie, | 
who has apparently been unable to explain her 
own meaning, accompanying them, carious as j 
any. ' j 

Emperor : “ I say, nurse, what’s * shy ?’ ” 

First nurse : “ Ashamed— modest— my dear.” ; 
Second nurse (annoyed at the interruption) : j 
“Not so bragiaii as you. Master Harry.” j 

Emperor (^sregarding the personality) to the ! 
other nurse : “ But what else is it, you ?” | 

Mamma (faintly): “Come Harry, time to go j 
home.” 

Harry (for no reason on earth, except the 1 
delight of resisting constituted authority) ; | 

“Just one minute, mamma.” ! 

Weak mother: “ Well— one minute ” ; 

' Harry, ex-emperor, rushes to the water, as | 
though suddenly resolved on sclf-clest ruction. ■ 

Second nurse : “ Here, Harry ! Master Harry ! j 
Drat the child ! It’s no more use a-caliing to 
him, than /-do-kuow-what !” And exit in ' 
Xmrsuit. 

Ten minutes elapse, at the expiration of j 
which, u faint cry is heard in the distance, and : 
the ex-emperor reappears in strict and far j 
from respectful custody — soaked, above the 
knees, in mud and water. His former courtiers ' 
assemble round him. Etiquette appears to ! 

require that one finger should be kept in the ^ 
mouth. An awe-stricken silence prevails. At * 

last : I 

First courtier: “0! 0! E’s been in the | 
mud 1” ; 

And the court disperses in every direction. j 

Moral— let emperors beware of the mud. 


SUMMER AND ABSENCE. ; 

i 

1. j 

In the sunshine there’s a humming. ' j 

’Tis the heavy honey-bee. \ 

What says he ? 

“ Spring is come, and summer’s coming 
After mo !” 

Says the bee. 

lie goes humming “ Coming, coming, 

Are all sweet things. List and see, 

Over lawn and over lea, 

Where they lightly follow me !” 

And I listen, and I look, 

In the meadow, by the brook, 

And still hear hot, see not coming, 

My Sweet One. Where is she ? 

’ Will ye brehk my heart with humming, 

You too-happy bumming-hec? 
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lUirst the buds in green^desiro: 

Flames the primrose, all pale fire; 

Hang the scents on the sweetbrier : 

Flit the birds about the tree: 

Calls the cuckoo from the lorn-land: 

Waves, clear emerald, the new-born land, 
Winks with poppies the wan corn-land, 

Glow the violets round tlie elms : 

Flute the blackbirds, pipe the starlings, 

Seiinds each glad voice, save my darling's, 
And thro’ green moss-paven realms, 
Still the bee 

In a drowsy dream, goes humming 
“Summer’s coming, coming, coming 
Only list, and only sec, 

All sweet faces, all sweet singers, 

All love-makers, all joy-bringers !” 

Thro’ the gleaming, thro’ the gloaming, 

A gay comer, a gay comer, 

So he hums. 

Ah, too soon is Summer coming, 

Coming soon ! M}* darling lingers. 

Linger summer, linger Summer, 

Till she comes ! 

8 . 

Koses, roses, many a one, dance 

In the breeze— mere waste of brightness! 
Lilies, lilies, in abundance, 

— Where’s the worth of all their whiteness? 
Starry evens in warm heavens, 
i*— What’s the joy of looking up ? 

Cowslips, come by fives and se\ .ns, 

Stragglers faint with half-filhnl cup, 

For whose quaffing, if the Spirit 
Of all Beauty and Enjoyment 
Be away ? 

Joy and Beauty miss their merit 

Jf they lack Love’s least employment. 

And these singeivs do but say 
To each other silly words, — 

All these buds and all those bird?;, 

That untimely sport and play. 

For the tone that turns to tunc, 

The mid -music of the noon 
Being silent, what can they ? 

All the more they sing together, 

Jangling minstrds of the weather, 

All the more do they betray 
Their unskilfulnesses, weak, 

Thus to win tlie praise they seek, 

Whose so long desired lay 
Is but discord all the day ! 

4 . 

Stop, 0 Summer, that strong hummer 
That is merely mocking thee ! 

Wait yet, Summer, early comer, 

Then shalt three times richer be, 

And thrice summer-sweet to me ! 

PavJdcr red of riper roses. 

Greener greou of greater powers, 

Lovelier loaf on lustier tree, 

Balmier breath of brighter flowers. 

In the murmurous meadow closes, 

Sweeter sunlight, softer hoars, 

Mellower music, goodlier glee, 

In the cavesome lonelinesses 
And delicious wildernesses ' 

Of full-hearted woods shall he, 

For the sake of a sweet coiner 
Sweeter than thyself, 0 Summer, 


Tho* of sweetest summers, thre 
Summer sweet, the sweetest we 
Will proclaim and prove to be, 

; If awhile, by lawn and lea 
‘ Following neither bird nor bcc 
Far as yonder smoothed sea 
; “Whence, while fragrant breezes free 
' Lightly waft her, cometh slie, 

Thou wilt linger yet with me. 

PANTALOON ENCORE! 

An ! groat changes have taken place in the 
w^orld since I last had the pleasure of seeing 
you, sir. Maybe you will remember. It was 
m the jug and bottle department of Jocy^s pub- 
lic-house— Joey, the clown, you know — ^nigh 
Ihrec years ago, though it seems but last week.* 
I dare say to you it seems a long time, for you 
arc young yet ; but with us elderly folks Time 
hurries so, as if he thought we were growing 
tired of it, and wanted to get home. It’s a mis- 
take on Time’s part, thougli. Old people arc* 
like yonng people as far as that goes. They 
have a strong objection to be sent to bed while 
llierc is a single companion left to sit up with. 

You remember my telling you how Joey and 
I tossed up for our line when we were first 
coming to London to play at the Bower, and 
I bow ] won pantaloon, worse luck. It did hurt 
me a bit that night, when I thought of Joey 
coming houic from Hornsey Wood House, where 
he had been pigeon-shooting with the swells, to 
his pheasant supper in that fine parlour of bis, 

] while 1 ^Yas sitting down to a bit of cheese and 
an onioi], w’itb miWus and the kids behind the 
shop. Madame Pollonio, too, Joey’s better 
hall, in her black satin gown, and gold watch 
and chain, drawing the beer with those white 
fingers of hers all over diamonds and pearls I 
What a contrast to my poor missus in ner old 
lindsey woolscy, toiling and slaving for me and 
the children, with never a bit of jewelry to 
show but the plain ring 1 put upon her finger 
tlic day we were married. I could not help 
thinking how different it might have been if that 
I halfpenny liad turned up tails, and 1 had won 
clown, i would have been in Joey’s place, and 
Joey would have been in mine, though for the 
matter of tlmt I didn’t wish Joey any harm. 
Tlicy were right, sir, in making Fortune out to 
be a woman. When she takes a thing in her 
head, she goes the whole hog witli it. If she 
gives you butter to your bread at all, she lays it 
i bn thick, sometimes on both sides ; but if you 
j arc no favourite with her, she w'on’t allow juu 
j so much as a scrape. 

j What set me thinkiug in this way was the 
I very large family party I had, that evening, to 
! partake of about a quarter of a pound of Dutch 
cheese — the Dutch have no great talent for 
cheese, I think, sir— and half of a stale half- 
quartern loaf. There were six of them round 
the tabic, all my own, with no particular views 
I in life, but with appetites which I would de*- 
I scribe as raging. The three eldest were out 

i * See vol. viii., p. 10. 
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away at him day after day to no more purpose 
than if I had been trying? to drive a nail through 
a brick. Sir, I found I had made the mistake 
that is often made in education. I hadn’t 
sufficiently studied the direction of the lad’s 
talent, I found it out at last quite by accident. 
You must know, sir, there is a beer-shop two 
or three doors from us ; and one afternoon, when 
I was sitting in the shop, I hears a stamping of 
feet to the tunc of a tin whistle, and people 
laughing and crying Bravo.” I goes to the 
door, and what do you think is tlie sight that 
meets iny eyes P Why, Sam dancing an Irish 
jig on the collar-flap outside the beer-shop, and 
a regular crowd round him applauding. 

Come here, my dear, and sec this,” I says 
to my wife ; and when she secs Sfini performing, 
she looks at me and I looks at her, and from 
that moment I know that [ have been making a 
grand misl.akc about Sam, and hammering at the 
wrong end of him. 

So I resolved to let Sam’s head alone, and 
devote myself to the cultivation of his heels. 
It’s astonishing what a flow of aptitude a boy 
discovers wlicii you once tap him in the right 
jdacc. I showed Sam all the first steps, which, 
as you know, arc the necessary foundation of all 
good dancing, and he picked them up in no 
lime. I was tliinking of him for a harlequin, 
wh#a my old friend, Jemmy Jorum, who at that 
time look the chair at the Polyhopticoii Music 
Hall, came in one afternoon and s,,iwSaiu dance 
a jig. 

’‘‘Jemmy,” I said, “1 was thinking of the 
boy for a liarlcquin.” 

‘‘ Harlequin be hanged,” he said ; ought 
to know” better, having been in the line yourself, 
and knowing what it is to bo out for nine n»onths 
out of tlie twelve, unless you have an academy 
and a connexion. You’ve been out of tlie world, 
A If, since you gave up the profi'ssion.” 

“ Since the profession gave me up, Jemmy,” 
I said. 

‘‘ Wtdl, it’s all the same thing. What I 
mean is, that since your connexion with the 
stiAge terminal cd, you’ve been out of the 
the«iirieal world, and don’t know wlial’s going 
on. Why, there’s a score of music halls sprung 
up since then, where talent like that your boy 
possesses is iu constant request. II ’s becoming 
:i better game than I he stage, 1 can tell you, 
I our turns a night, tlurlypound a week if you’re 
tip-lop, and a brougliam to drive you from one 
iuill to the other. Lori bless you, there’s many 
a walking gentleman who, a low years ago, 
couldn’t earn two pound a week at the theatres, 
wlio’s now getting his ten and fiftcvui at the 
nvusic Indls, and driving his own Imp. You 
bring that hoy of yours down to I he Poly honl icon 
some night, and I’ll see what I can do for 
liim.” 

1 took Jemmy at his word, and walked down 
with Sam one evening before iho performance 
commenced. The proprietor saw him dance, 
and said lie would do with a Utile practice, but 
Ikought it would be bolter if h(3 had a girl wilh 
him, to make a duet of it. 


" Have you a girl to match ?” he said. 

Had he asked me if 1 had one shilling to 
clink against another, I should have been 
obliged to answer in the negative; but as to 
girls to match Sam, I had plenty, and to 
spare. 

"I liave four of them, sir,” I said. 

‘‘Very good,” he said. **If there is one. as 
good as this boy, teach them to do a song and 
a dance together, and I’ll give them a turn.” 

I had never thought of Jemima for anything 
of the sort, until this pat it in my head ; and 
when I w'cnt home, and spoke about the matter, 
the girl was mad for it. Well, sir, I paid a 
popular author half-a-crown to write a duct for 
them, and I took a great deal of pains to teach 
it them, along with an Irish jig, and Sam and 
Jemima came out at the J’olyliopticon as 
“Palrick and Shelah, the Jocular Juveniles of 
the Green Isle,” and made a tremendious hit. 

I It wasn’t long before they got other engage- 
I ments, and had three turns a night, and it took 
* all my time of au evening to go round with 
them and look after their wardrobe. 

Ah ! that wardrobe ! what a job it was to get 
it together ! The missus, wilh her clever 
managing ways, dodged uj) a very pretty dress 
for Jemima out of her own old bits of finery that 
were no use for anything else ; but Sam’s frieze 
bob-iailcd coat anil corduroy smalls, which fell 
to my share, were only to be got for money, and 
1 ,cau tell you, the tailor’s bill came a good deal 
heavier than the author’s. Sam’s dancing-shqcs 
I managed myself, by nailing two or three bits 
of hard wootfon to the soles of an old pair of 
his mother’s. The bit s of wood, you know, w’erc 
to make the klip]»cty-klop noise, without which 
a jig or a break-down goes for nothing. Perhaps 
you wouldn’t tliiiik it, now, but the bid caved-in 
liat M'ithout a crown or a brim was a difficulty. 
I cut off the brim and knocked out Uie crown of 
au old one of my own, but the thing was to get 
it into that limp stntc which the correct Irish 
costume requires, if you had seen us all taking 
turns ill dancing upon that hat you would liave 
tliouglit we were mad. It’s easy, T know% to 
make old port and old pictures ; but it’s not so 
easy to give the requisite degree of ago to a 
charactcrislic Irish liat. 

The first week, sir, Sam and Jemima came 
home witli lliirty shillings between them. They 
came straight home with it, and never spent a 
penny, and the first thing they did when they 
entered the little parlour was lo run up to their 
mother, put their arn\s round her neck and kiss 
her, and pour the money into her lap all in 
shillings. Providence is kind that way, sir, as 
in many other ways. If JIc doesn’t give a 
creature much of a head, lie makes up for it 
in heart. is not bright except in his liecls, 
but he is good to his father and motlier, and so 
is Jemima. And that’s what stings me when I 
think of those harsh words that 1 said to tlicir 
mother al)out them when tlioy were a burden to 
us. I thought them a curse tliou, but they are 
a blessing now. Two of the oilier. girls have 
grown up pad taken lo the business, and no 
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doubt, if you are iu tbe habit of visiting the 
first dass music halls, you have noticca the 
talented Bevauti family. Those are my curses, 
sir, all turned into blessings, earning good 
salaries, keeping themselves respectable, and 
honouring their father and their mother so like 
Christians that you wouldn’t know the difference, 
though they arc only performers at a music 
hall, and their father is a broken-down Pan- 
taloon. 


IN THE ABCTIC CIRCLE. 

I HAD spent the summer on the banks of 
the Tana river, the other side the Nortli 
Cape, salmon fishing; and having nothing par- 
ticular to do, determined on trying what an 
Arctic winter resembled; so I took up my 
abode at a worthy pastor’s house in lat. 
68® Si'. It was a pretty log-built house, the 
interstices both on the inside and out being 
staffed with moss, as is general, and thus 
effectually excluding Ihe cola in winter, and the 
intense heat of perpetual day in the summer; 
but affording unlimited refuge to all sorts of dis- 
agreeable creatures. Still, it was a comfortable 
residence cnougli ; and if only the worthy pastor 
and his amiable family had not had such a decided 
aversion to fresh air, and if they liad not kept 
up the temperature of the keeping room” to 
an " orchidaceous ” heat, I should have liked it 
much better than I did. Often and often have 
I been obliged to rush out. into the night air 
and bathe my face in the snow, or I do believe 
the skin on my forehead would have burst, or 
my^es have started out from their sockets, 

mien the reader is told that the province of 
Nordland boasts of no roads (except some of a 
few miles long, maybe, from the sea-coast into 
the interior), and that only those parts in the 
immediate neighbourhood of t!ie Fjords or the 
open sea are inhabited by permanent residents, 
he will be prepared to learn that civilisation in 
this part of the Arctic Circle has not attained to 
any high degree of development, and that life up 
there must be of a somewhat rude and primitive 
nature. But let me hasten to lone down this 
asseiiion by adding that, if simplicity of manners, 
if the prouer of genuine hospitality can cover 
a multitude of other deficiencies, a man must be 
pitied indeed who could not make himself very 
comfortable for a few months at least in the 
north of Norway. 

One thing that especially struck me was the 
contempt for danger, and the daring reckless- 
ness which the Nordland peasant evinces. Pea- 
sant I feel to be a misnomer, fot more than half 
their time is spent on the sea, and yet they arc 
not entirely fishermen, but a sort of amphibious 
race between the two. But the sea is their 
proper liome, and they never look so happy, nor 
so animated, as when scudding before a gale of 
wind. Ashore I am afraid they are lazy ; conse- 
quently agricultural pursuits are at a very low 
ebb amongst them. They are a peaceable race. 
Fights and quarrels are rare, and dnunkenness. 


that besetting sin of northern countries, is not 
nearly so previ^ent as in the south of Norway. 

I never saw such fellows to dance— -I include 
the gentle sex. Their powers of endurance ex- 
ceed all belief. They think nothing of dancing 
the whole afternoon, and a great part of the 
night, with an energy that seems never once to 
flag. No christenk5g ever took place without a 
dance. At a manuage it follows as a matter of 
course, and I would not venture to assert posi- 
tively that it does not accompany a funeral. 
Whenever a fishing-boat is detained by stress 
of weather the nearest fiddler is in immediate 
request. 

1 went one nidit to a dance with my 
young friend Fritz, the pastor’s son, as a passive 
participator. I was certainly amused. The great- 
event of the evening was a wager between a lad 
and his betrothed and the musician, to see which 
would tire first — they of dancing dr he of fiddling. 
He was a lanky fisherman, and the way in which 
he w^hirled about his partner, a blooming, flaxen- 
haired, strong-built lass, surpasses description. 
I have seen a Highland fling danced, and have 
read graphic descriptions of tlie dancing der- 
vishes ; but I w'ould back a genuine Nordlatider 
to tire out any dervish or Highlander going. 

Education, of course, is at rather a W ebb, 
thougli not nearly so low as in the generality of 
agricultural villages in England. For it iff an 
exceptional thing to find man or woman who 
cannot read, ana at least make an attempt at 
writing their names. 0 wing to the little esteem 
in which agriculture is held, and to the absence 
of large forest tracts, one never meets with a 
really wealthy peasant in Nordland. All here arc 
pretty much on the same level ; and if ever it does 
happen that a man, either by greater diligence, 
or by some freak of fortune, becomes possessed 
of some few hundred dollars (no mean fortune 
there), it makes not the slightest difference in 
his habits, or in his manner of living. 

The merchants (handclsmoeiid) are shrewd 
business men, and from their periodical visits 
to Bergen, acquire a good deal of worldly 
tact, and of {rencral infonimtion, to which the 
genuine Nordlander is a stranger. Some of 
them manage to scranc together a good sum of 
money. But witli all this they are neither stuck 
up, nor do they ever forget to be hospitable. 
Nowliere have 1 ever experienced such mi- 
bounded hospitality as in Nordland. They 
seem to consider that the obligation lies oii 
their side, and that a gentlemanly and educated 
guest confers a great favour on the house by 
putting up at it. Nearly all of them can 
speak German readily. It is not, however, 
difBeult to detect the same peculiarities of cha- 
racter in them, as in the common Nordland 
peasant. There is tbe same sby manner, the 
same retiring disposition. And this I do not hesi- 
tate to lay to tbe charge of external nature. In 
Nordland the landscape is of a very depressing 
and sombre character. There is nothing lively 
about it ; ruggdd mountains and a rocky coast, 
and an absence of vegetable gi;owth, are in- 
gredients, I take it, which will stamp any 
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country with dulness* Siilli here and^ thcrd 
I canie across charinitig spots, oases in the 
midst of this rocky wilderness, where 1 could 
hare lingered long; spots where the dreamy 
I ifjords were spread out like a sea of sold 
beneath the rays of a midnight sun, and wnere 
a homestead or fisher’s hut, nestling in some 
cranny or nook of the I^eld, safely guarded 
from the fierce Atlantic storm, lent a charm and 
I a feeling of peaceful contentment to the scene 
; which 1 hare failed to experience amidst 
} grander and more picturesque landscapes. 

I But Ibis is the bright, the summer side of the 
I picture* Quite true ! But how about the long 
I dieury winter, the eternal snow, and the sunless 
, da^s? Here, too, I can speak from experience, 
A Noxdland winter is by no means unendur- 
j able. 

I I do not suppose it is much, if any, colder 
than in the north of Scotland. The sea never 
freezes, and in the neighbourhood of the coast, 
tliauks to the Gulf Stream, the temperature is 
bearable. Indeed, the arerage winter tempera- 
ture is estimated at about minus five degrees 
Centigrade, or twenty-three degrees Fahrenheit. 
And though one docs not see anything of tbe 
sun for six weeks, and though the storms that 
come raging from the sea arc fearful iudeed, 
yet, on the whole, I think I would almost as 
soon winter in Nordlaud as in England. > 

It is quite a mistake to su))posc that even at 
niid-wiuter darkness reigns supreme. In cloudy 
I weather, of course, or when a sea-fog comes on, 
j it is a darkness that rivals that of Egypt in in- 
tensity ; still on most days, as a rule, it is quite 
light enough to read or work for three or torn* 
hours at noon. Perhaps the novelty of the thing 
' reveuted my feeling aull ; for we were not over- 
urdened with society, the doctor, and iw'o or 
j three of the neighbouring Ilaudelsmmud forming 
j our whole circle. Each of them, however, had 
I a large family, so that there was never any 
difficulty in getting up a dance after dinner, 
and two or three rubber ])arlies. What with 
this, and with singing and music, the evenings 
passed away pleasantly enough. 

Tliere was one thing I never did get used to, 
and, iudeed, it would have taken a long time to 
acclimatise me thereto. I refer to tlie irregu- 
I larity of the post during the winter. In summer 
j it was punctual, but in wduter-time it all de- 
ended on the weather. By the way, T do not 
elievc it blows anywhere as on the north-west 
I coast of Norway. I solemnly aver, though I do 
j not expect to be believed, that on one occasion 
j I saw Fritz, the pastor’s twelvc-ycar-old son, 
j lifted several feet ofiF the ground, to the intense 
j alarm of his parents, who, as t hey happened to be 

; looking out of the window* at the instant, saw 

their young hopeful going aloft. 

The letters, on the last post-day I spent in 
Nordland, were looked for with more than 
ordinary interest by every one. The pastor 
was looking for intcliigeucc from his son-in-law, 
who lived somewhere in the south of Norway, 
that he was a grandpapa— an excitement in 
which his Frue, and two blooming daughters, 


Johanue and Ingelciv, fully participated. He 
had another reason, too, for anxiety, for he had 
recently sent in an application to government 
for a cure wdiich was vacant in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his married daughter. Poor 
old man ! He had spent twenty years in the 
extreme north, preaching and praying amongst 
those "unwashen, unkempt,” dijty Tittle spe- 
cimens of humanity the Lapps, and he longed 
no\y to end his days more within the ken of 
civilised beings. 

Fritz was standing at his usual post in the 
window witli liia sisters, with his eyes intently 
fixed on the extreme tip of a neck of land that 
jutted out into the Fjord, and round which the j 
postman’s boat always came. j 

Wc were almost beginning to give up the post j 
again for the twelfth time, when all at once 
Fritz cried out, “ Here comes Niels ! here comes 1 
Niels ! lie has druuk half a pot and dashed | 

out of the room, down to the quay. Every one j 

of course rushed to the window. True enough, | 
there was the well-known boat, with its little j 
flag at tije masthead, dashing through the water 
at a prodigious rate. And equally certain was 
it to every initiated spectator that Niels had 

drunk half a pot.’* 

Niels was one of those hardy, reckless sailors, 
who, perhaps, are peculiar to the Norwegian 
coast. The weather must indeed be bad to have j 
prevented Niels going out to sea. He was pilot i 
in addition to his other business as postman in 1 1 
these parts. His wife was almost as good a r 
sailor as her husband . The rougher the weather, . 

the more likely were Niels and wife to be out on j 
the look-out for any llussiaii vessel that stood iu 
need of a pilot. If the sea was so high that he j 

could not come alongside, they would throw a > 

rope to him, which he would make fast round j 

Ills waist, and then jump overboard, and be i 

hauled up on deck, while his better half would 1 

make the best of her ww home. But if theVc was < 

one thing Niels disliked, it was to take a reef i 

in when not quite sober. On one occasion, j 

his boat had been capsized in one of the uar- J 

row Fjords, where the gusts swoop down from 
tlie heights above like au eagle on to the waters, 
and he"^had been picked up in a half-drowned, 
three-quarters drunken state, riding on his boat’s 
keel. From that time, whenever it blew very 
hard, Niels was more careful; but only when 
he was quite sober would he take two reefs in. 

But if be had had a little drop of ^"aquavit,” 
nothing would ever induce him to take in more 
than one. So that on the present occasion it 
Avas, as I said, quite clear that Niels had druuk 
half a pot,” as we could see that while all the 
other boats had taken in two reefs he had only 
taken in one. 

It was not long before Fritz was scampering 
back with the bag, and in five minutes its 
contents lay scattered on the table. One letter 
for me, from mj bankers, so that would keep ; 
and I sat down to watch mv companions. The 
old pastor, liis wiff and daughters, had with- 
drawn to the farther corner of The room. It 
was an exciting moment for them, as he 
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hurriedly broke open the seal, and scanned the 
first few lines. Was it good news, or bad ? I 
believe I was as excited about ii as they were. 
Yes ! thank God ! Mechanically lie answered 
the question by reading aloud tliat his Gracious 

Majesty had been pleased to appoint Pastor 

to the cure of T , in the south of Norway.*’ 

Such an ewDning as we passed ! How we sung, 
and laughed, and smoked, and drank punch ! 
Indeed, I never shall forget that day in the 
Arctic Circle. 


ANOTHER PLIGHT OP BIRDS. 

The learned gentleman who made time fly for 
me like a swallow during a short walk this 
spring, is a reverend gentleman, irreverently 
known to me hs Jackdaw. We were great 
chums at Rugby, where 1 was au idler, he a 
studious fellow, VealJy fond of liis books. His 
erudition got me out of many a scrape in school 
hours; and then, out of doors, he was great. 
For he knew the sacred Latin names of all the 
butterflies that flitted across us in our holiday 
ways ; and mosl of the flowers seemed to be his 
fauiilifir acquaintances, for he would talk of 
them (when I was in the humour to listen), and 
tell me all manner of strange stories aboui them, 
wliich were really interesting and amusing. Bui 
it was uj)Ou birds that my learned young friend 
was most profound, and then, when it came to 

1 practical researches, I could belter enter into 
ds spirit, for it really was grand fun when we 
went bird-nesting, 1 hough lie beat mo at that 
too. However high Ihe tree, or however thick 
the bush, lie was jirctiy sure to be the first to 
find signs of a nest, so that, however eager 1 
was for the sport,, 1 had to ]>lay second fiddle to 
him, and act under his directions. He had a 
splendid cahiuet of eggs, for a schoolboy, though 
he was very particular about robbing the birds, 
and I believe lie would rather have stamped all 
liis eggs and his own head too, if that were 
possible, to powder, than have taken a whole 
sitting at once, leaving none “ for the birds to 
go on with.” 

Jackdaw was so named among us because 
of his partiality for birds. His real name 
being Dawe, we christened him Jack, and 
at Rugby, all efforts of his godfathers and 
odmotlicrs to the contrary notwithstanding, 
aekdaw* he was ; we were all ready to make 
afiidavii that he was Jackdaw born, and a fine 
fellow of a Jackdaw too. ITis care about birds 
was immense, and we took for granted that he 
understood what they said, for the moment a ! 
bird onened its mouth he knew its name, if not 
its adarcss ; and even knowledge of its address 
was not imjirobablc, for he knew all the nests 
in the season within a radius of some miles, and 
sometimes an uncommon bird would have but 
one or two places of residence within that dis- 
tance. J ackdaw was indeed a w^alking directory 
for birds. Sometimes, especially in spring, T used 
to catch some of liis enthusiasm, and greatly was 
1 1 the pleasure of that season enhanced thereby. 


• 

Well, all things must have an end, and so our 
pleasant school-days ended, and we separated, 
lor our paths in life thenceforth diverged. Jack- 
daw, destined for the Church, entered the uni- 
versity, where he took a good degree, and I 
mounted a high stool in my father’s office. 

3 1 was some ten years after we thus separated, 
that, out for a stroll away from Loudon smoke, 

I found myself on a fine spring morning in a 
Surrey market town. Just as I was about to 
leave the towm, I saw hopping along in front of 
me a clerical - looking gentleman, like a black 
bird with a white neck, whose appearance was 
oddly familiar to me. Hurrying till 1 came 
abreast of liim, a glance at his face made sure. 

What ! Old Jackdaw ! Is it really you 

A hearty grasp of the hand on either side 
assured us that scliooJ memories were fresh tmd 
strong in us both, although had heard nolliing 
of each other since we left Rugby. 

Jackdaw, finding me to have no oilier business 
in hand than a holiday stroll, told me that his j 
rectory was only about five miles off, and he | 
niust insist npon my going with him. “I see ' 
you are in full walking canonicals, and I was 
going home on foot, Wc shall got there by 
dinner-time.” 

So w e went onward together, and had soon 
put one another in possession of the leading 
events of our lives during tlic last ten years. 1 
Then, by degrees, falling into conversation upon ! 
geucrar topics. ‘•AVcll, Jackdaw,” 1 said, at i 
Iasi., do you take as much interest as ever in i 
the birds P” ! 

Ah, my dear fellow, that 1 do; and here, my i 
lot is cast 'in a very paradise of birds. 1 never 
can bo too thankful that my tastes were directed , 
that w‘a 3 \” 

Well, but surely,” said I, '^you must ])retty j 
well liavc exhausleil tlie subject by this time.” 

“.Exhausted it ! Why, if 1 were to live a i 
hundred years, I believe I could not walk four i 
or five miles without seeing or licariiig some- j 
thing iicw\” 

“So people talk,” said I; “but it seems to 
me that the birds are pretty much alike; at all I 
events, thanks 1o you, 1 know all the common 
ones, and 1 seldom see anything remarkable, | 
almost never anything new. " As for tlieir songs, i 
pleasant as they are in a vague way, they seem | 
to me a jumble ; and if two or three are singing ; 
together, I can’t for the life of me make out i 
which is which.” , 

“Ah, that’s because your eyes and ears are ! 
not trained to observation; and you can no more | 
expect them to educate themselves than you , 
could have expected reading and writing to come j 
by nature.” ; 

“ Well,” s«iid I, “ 1 can understand a plough- j 
boy making them out ; he can’t w'ell help it, living j 
among them all his life; but surely a plough- ; 
boy’s education is not the kind you have given ! 
yourself P” 

“It is, indeed, the kind,” returned my friend, 
“hut the degree differs, I trust, vastly. What 
is beaten into his ears and eyes in spite of hirn- 
sell’, by mere constant repetition, 1 seek for and 
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I revive intelligently, and tlierc’s the diiFerencc. 

! llib information goes no further than his unaided 
experience, and therefore it is slight and primi- 
tive, and is, moreover, liable to be largely mixed 
will) error from bad education and defect of in- 
tellect.” 

‘"But,” said I, there is much of the plough- 
boy’s ignorance among those who have the 
acciimulaied knowledge of the centuries within 
their roach. People who ought to be sensible 
have superstitions about birds. Only ilte other 
day I took up the Popular Antiquities, and met 
with a strange story of a certain young geutlc- 
iiuin, a Mr. Draper, an intimate friend of the 
author’s, who, it was stated, about five or six 
years previously, in the fiower of his age, ob- 
served, on a sudden, one or two ravens in his 
chamber^ which had been quarrelUng upon his ^ 
chimney, and had tumbled down into his apart- 
ment. Such an awful visita(ioii-was at ouce| 
regarded by him as an omen of his death — and 
the account goes on to add, so it was, for he ' 
died shortly after.” 

“ \es said the llevcrend Sackdviw, puUing 
his head on one side thoughtfully, **'it is very 
remarkable liow great a jjovvei* "tlic so-calleci 
ominous birds have exercised over the supersti- 
tions of mankind. Probably the very blind 
belief in sucli an omen brought about its accom- 
plishment. But the story IS exactly paralleled 
by what is said to have occurred in the last days 
of Cicero. Por when flying from tlie Triumviri 
and tlu? emissaries of liis arch-enemy, Marc 
Antony, he was warned by raven^s that his end 
was near, and so indeed it was. In ibis case, 
however, the orator w^as in no Utile danger 
already from the malignity of liis ]>iirsuers. But 
when Alexander the Great left Ecbataua for 
Babylon, it docs not appear that there was any 
overt danger in the proceeding ; but the ravens 
seemed to know better, and portended liis death, 
wliich I think most probably followed an attack 
of delirium tremens, shortly after,” 

Certainly,” 1 said, ‘‘ ravens are black and 
porlciiioiis-looldng birds, and 1 hardly wonder 
that thev shouLl have given rise to superstitious 
fears.” *' 

All ! but did you ever hear one croak ? It 
was that wdiich chiefly caused them to be so 
dreaded. Tiic ancients thought tliat the worst 
omens were given by them, and that they under- 
stood their own predictions. Allian calls them 
the companions of Apollo, and Aristotle tells a 
story to the effect tliat when tlie hired soldiers 
of Medias ])crishcd in Pharsalia, Athens and 
the Peloponnesus were deserted by ravens, 
as if (he adds) they had some means of com- 
municating with each other. Pliny expressly 
states that their ominousucss arose from the 
horrible character of tlieir croak, which sounded 
lil;c the agony of a man choaking.” 

At this moment we were brought to a stand 
ill the ^ecn lane by tlie well-known cry of 
the cuckoo, sounding very near to us." It 
was the first time that either, of us had heard 
it that spring, and my friend was evideiillv 
pleased. 


Ah,” said he, Sliakespearc says in Love’s 
Labour Lost, 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, 0 word of fear I 

but I must say I have not heard a more 
agreeable note this spring. Not, however, 
that he was the only person who made cuckoo a 
bad word.” 

“ Indeed, who else has done so then?” * 

“Well, Plautus, for example, used it for 
simpleton, or blockhead, ancl when he said 
‘cuckoo!’ it w'as pretty nearly equivalent to 
‘ you lazy lubbers.’ ” 

“ 1 wonder why the poor cuckoo should have 
got such a bad character ; I thought he was a | 

favourite with most people as a harbinger of ! 

spring ?” 1 

” Very true, but I dare say you know how ! 

bis domestic concerns are conducted. In the ) 

first place, he is a vagabond without any settled ( 

})lacc of abode. That he makes no iiesf, but j 

leaves his wife to deposit her egg in some oilier j 

nursery, was as well known to the ancients as to ! 

us, and the re^asons they gave lor tins behaviour ; 

' did not compliment the cuckoo. Thus Aristotle 
observes that the cuckoo acts prudently in so » i 
depositing her eggs, for it is conscious of ils i 
own timidity, and that it cannot defend its ' 

young, and therefore jdaccs them under the ; 

prolccliou of aiiotlier bird, in order that thev ; 

may be preserved. He goes on to say that the | 

birli is very cowardly, and when it is pecked at | 

by smaller birds, it flies away from them.” i 

“ I have heard,” I said, “ of iiawks being so j 
treated, aiul mobbed by small birds, but had not j 
heard it of the cuckoo.” 

“ Yes,” said Jackdaw, “ and if you ask yonder 
bumpkin, lie will tell you that the cuckoo | 

ebangeS into a hawk. Not that there is any- j 

[thing new or even modern in this notion ; 

either, for Aristotle tells us, that in his day | 

the cuckoo was said by some persons to be 
changed inlo a hawk, because the hawk, which | 
it resembles, disappears when the cuckoo 
comes — a reason, by llie way, which would i 

rallier make one suppose that the hawk was i 

changed into the cuckoo. Indeod, he adds, ■ 

very few' luiw^ks of any sort can be seen at the ! 

time of year when the cuckoo is singing. Then, i 

after })oiuting out the distinctions in a))|)curauce j 

between a hawk and a cuckoo, he explains that j 

the error came of the fact that the size and 
manner of flight of the cuckoo is like that of 
the. smallest kind of hawk, wdiich generally dis- 
appears during the season in wliicu cuckoos arc 
seen. Indeed, to an untrained eye, the cuckoo 
is very much like the female sparrow-hawk.” 

“ I\*rhaj)s,lheu,” I observed, “ the small birds 
also mistake tlie cuckoo for a hawk, and mob it 
accordingly. You recollect the owl we saw 
followcd iu that way one afternoon. The bird 
seemed to be driven wild by them.” 

“Yes 1 do,” replied my friend; “and Aris- 
totle had noticed that too, for he savs that 
(luring the day, ()thcr birds fly round the owl, 
wdiich is called ‘*astouishiug itj* and as they ; 
fly round it, they pluck off its feathers. It j 
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IS ratber oarious, howereET, that wMle be com* 
bated tbe notion of ooc&oos taming into 
iiawiSt be fell into mi error of the name sort^ 
and sapposed (bat other birds which suoeeea 
one ancnher in alternate seasons^ are transformed 
one into the other. Thus he supposed the red- 
start to be changed into the redhreast» and the 
becca&io into the blackcap. The first, he says, 

' is a summer bird, and the second a winter bird, 
and they differ in notiiing but their colour. The 
becoafico is an autumn bird, and the blackcap 
is found immediately after the end of autumn. 
They also differ from each other only in colour 
and voice. Still, the error or otherwise of his 
statement will all depend upon the exact birds 
which were referred to under his Greek names, 
and which cannot now be identified.^’ 

^'Yon were saying just now that Plautus 
used the word cuckoo as a term of abuse, but 
1 don’t see why laziness should be especially 
laid to its charge.’^ 

returned Jackdaw, “not exactly so, 
but you see the return of the cuckoo, as Hesiod 
tells us, happened just when, the husbandmen 
had finished ploug:hing, and when, in fact, the 
pruning and dressing of the vines, which took 
place in early spring, ought to be finished. 
Hence we gather from Horace, that if a vine- 
dresser was caught at this business late in the 
season, after tlie cuckoo had arrived, he was 
sure of encountering the raillery of the passers- 
by for his indolence and loss of time, and it 
was customary with them to call out to him 
‘Cuckoo! cuckoo!’ as much as to say, ‘Lazy- 
bones ! lazybones !’ This, of course, aroused a 
contest of abuse, and it seems that the vine- 
j dressers had the foulest mouths, and usually 

j won the day. In Greek, the cry of * Cuckoo !’ 

1 simply meant ‘ Hallo there !’ ” 

! While we were thus chattering together, we 
came in sight of a barn door, upon vmich some 
unfortunate birds had been nailed by the game- 
keeper. There were the remains of several, 
j some little more than bare skeletons, but among 
I them was conspicuous the bright metallic blue 
of a recently-killed jay, pinned to the door with 
a tenpenny nail. I remembered Jackdaw in 
old times referring to this kind of collection as 
the countryman’s museum, and I reminded him 
of the expression. 

“ You have not forgotten that, then,” said 
he, “but it was old Gilbert White who gave it 
that name. He once picked up a good thing 
from off a barn door — a variety of the peregrine 
falcon it turned out to be, which was quite new 
to him, and pleased Pennant vastly.” 

“ But loot here,” I exclaimed, “ tliis is not 
a bird at all ; why, it is a weasel, or some such 
animal ” 

“Verjf likely,” replied Jackdaw; “anything 
is varmm which the keeper catches. But he 
only does what others have done for thousands 
of years before him. This method of disposing 
of evil creatures is probably only a remnant of 
an ancient superstition.” * 

“Indeed! now so?’^ 

“ Well, Apuleius, in his funny story of the 


Golden Ass, gives us a clue to it when he makes 
some such remark as |^is ; Bon^t we see, says 
he, that the ominous birds, or night*bird$, when 
they have got into anv house, aic straightway 
seized and nailed to the doors, in order that 
they may atone by their torments for the evil 
destiny which they portend to the fiamily by 
their inauspicious flight t So the keeper makes 
them now-a-days atone for tbe mischief they have 
done, or might do, to his pheasants,” . 

“ Who would have thought the custom was 
so ancient P By the way, have you seen any of 
your favourite swallows yet ?” j 

“Yes, one, but only one; I am on the look- | 
out for them now.” 

“Only one,” I said, seeing my way to a 
masterstroke of modern satire. “ Please to re- 
member one swallow does not make a summer.” 

“ Thank you for your new observation,” Jack- 
daw answered. . “ Is there anything that is not 
ancient about any common saying or opinion ? 

In the case of the birds, I think not. Are you 
aware that the Greeks and Homans liad pre- 
cisely that same proverb about the one swallow?” 

“ No ! had they, though ?” exclaimed I, taken , 
somewhat aback. 

“ That tliey had,” pursued my friend, “ with 
a slight variation which showea their wisdom. 
They said, one swallow docs not make a spring, 
which, after all, is more to the point. You will 
find it in Aristotle’s Ethics, and in Horace. 
Aristophanes, in his jocular way, paraphrases 
the proverb, and says of some poor devil with 
scarce a coat to his back, that it was so thread- 
bare he liad need of not a few swallows— as 
much as to say he would want a good many 
swallows to keep him at summer heat. And as 
for the modems, why the French, the Germans, 
the Hutch, the Swedes, the Spaniards, the 
Italians, and I can’t tell you how many more 
nations, have exactly the same proverb, so you 
may fancy that it is pretty well hackneyed.” 

“Indeed it must be,” I observed, “and it 
shows how great and general favourites the 
swallows must be.” 

“ Yes, among the Romans, swallow was used j 
as a term of endearment, just as cuckoo was a 
term of reproach. And Sir Humphry Davy’s 
rhapsody in praise of the swallow, in his delight- 
ful Salraonia, appears to me so like the old 
Greek swallow-song preserved by Athenseus, 
that one might almost think it had been sug- 
gested by it.” 

“ You mean the song of the -Rhodian boys, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Yes ; they called it Chelidonisma, and sang 
it from door to door, carrying with them a 
swallow in a cage. The song is very pretty, for 
although I fear the young rascals made the 
return of the swallow a mere excuse for whole- 
sale begging, the pretended threats which the 
song contained against those who are stingy, 
are evidently all poured out in fun. It began 
something in this way : ‘ The swallow has come ! 
yes, she has come, bringing with her sunny 
hours, and bright seasons on her snowy bosom 
and her jet-black wings !’ ” 
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Veiy pretty, indeed, and except that I think 
it yrn» cruel to cage Buch birds as swallows, I 
sliould like to see sudi a custom still/* 

** Well, go to Greece, and you may have your 
wish, for rauricl, in hia Chants de la Gr^e 
Moderne, tells us that a similar song is still 
popular there. But perhaps the romance will 
wear off somewhat when I tell you that not only 
swallows, but almost anything, wlicn first in 
season, was used by tne Greeks of various 
classes as excuse for begging. Tims, the boys 
carried about, at certain feastsof Apollo, harvest- 
wreaths of olive or laurel wound round with 
wool, and the song they sang with them became 
a generic title for all begging songs. And 
while the Rhodian boys carried swallows about, 
the Greek strollers w’ere in the habit of singing 
what was called the Crow-song— gathering for 
the crow, as they called it, which they also 
carried with them in a cage. One of these 
crow-songs is also preserved by Athenaeus, and 
curiously enough a modem Greek crow-song 
may be found in Fauriers song-book, which I 
mentioned just now.’* 

“ Have you found out yet where the swallows 
go to ill winter ?” 1 asked. 

can’t say that I have made mnch progress 
in that inquiry, I am sorry to confess,” returned 
^ Jackdaw. “There are plenty of vague guesses, 
but as for facts, very few have ventured upon 
positive statements, and even then they are not 
trustworthy. Nor, indeed, arc they anything 
new. Suppose a modern traveller asserts that 
he lias seen European swallows at Senegal in 
winter ” 

“ Well, come — surely that is a stop in ad- 
vance,” 1 broke in. 

“Or rather a stride backward,” retorted my 
friend, “It is nothing more than saying that 
they go to Africa in winter, which we might 
liave been pretty sure of. But Herodotus 
announced the same thing twenty -three centuries 
ago, when he said that swallows are found about 
the springs of the Nile all the year ; and if that 
is vague, ask Anacreon, and he tells you dis- 
tinctly, iu one of his pretty odes, that tlie swallow 
which builds a nest here in the summer, disap- 
pears in winter, and flies eitlicr to the Nile or 
to Memphis. But talking of migration, look 
there !” 

And, as he spoke, he pointed to the sky, where 
1 observed what looked at first like a great 
black V moving along in the air. 

“ What is it P” 1 exclaimed. 

“ Geese, probably, tliough it is late for 
them ; but see, they arc going north. Watch 
them.” 

I did watch them, for my eyes were riveted 
upon the unbroken figure, which consisted of a 
score or two of birds floating away in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, as though impelled 
by a single will, to their mysterious destina- 
tion. The nninteiTupted lines maintained a mar- 
vellous regularity, and gradually faded away 
in the distant horizon, till thef appeared like 
spider’s threads, never losing their wonderful 
symmetry and definiteness of outline, till my 


failing ^ight could follow their iiiwsk no 

I loi^r- 

It hen they had disappeared, I eould not help 
expressing my gratification at the sight, and I 
asked Jackdaw why and how they flew in that 
curious form. 

‘^Various reasons have been su^csted,” he 
replied. “Buffon imagines that tlie strongest 
naturally keeps tlie front, and the others, writh 
less power of fliglit, must needs follow behind, 
but that would not account for the perfect regu- 
larity of the figure. In fact, I think, after all, 
Cicero’s explanation is the best.” 

" Cicero !” I cried, with surprise, “ why, what 
did he know about birds ? I thought he was an < 
orator. I know how Ins Tusenmn questions j 
bored my life at Rugby.” j 

“ Ah,” Jackdaw answered, smiling, “ but tlien, j 
you sec, he was an augur, and it was his busincsss 
to know something, or pretend to know some- j 
thing, about birds. He wrote books, you know, ! 
about Divination and Fate, and about the nature | 
of the gods, and in the latter he remarks that i 
cranes, when they migrate, fly in the form of a 1 
triangle, point foremost, so as to present as i 
little resistance as possible to the air, and witli | 
the base behind, upon which the wind, which 
was usually with them, might act, and impel i 
them along He further supposed tliat the •’ 
leader had" the liardest work to do, and that ) 

when he was fatigued, he dropped back, and | 

another took his place while he rested, and thus | 
they took it in turns to pilot the company.” \ 

“Upon my word, Jackdaw,” I exclaimed, j 
admiringly, “you are a I'egular classical bird J 
dictionarj", and ought to get yourself bound up j 
with Lempricre. I should think in onr scliool- ! 
days none of the fellows would have thought I 
of sending you for pigeon’s milk.” 

“ Ah, there again,” he said, “ that joke is as i 
old as the liills, though probably most boys 
w'oulcl be ready to swear it was their own dis- 
covery.” 

“Do yon really, then, mean to say that ; 

‘ pigcoi/s milk* is another Grecian antiquity?” 

“ In a sense it is. The Greeks, it is true, did j 
nol talk particularly of pigeon’s milk, but the 
term ‘bird’s milk* was often used. It was 
used anciently to imply some extraordinai^ good | ‘ 
fortune, or some marvellous and unheard-of \\ 
dainty, and occurs several times in Aristopliaues, ■ 
as in his comedies of the Wasps and llie j 

Birds. He implies the same thing in the Frogs 
by the term ‘ ass’s wool,’ just as any impro- ’ 
bability was incredulously called a * white crow,’ ; 
or a ‘ black swan.’ The connexion in which 
the expression ‘ bird’s milk’ is used by Aristo- 
phanes you may best judge of from a passage in j 
the Birds, wliicli also shows the esteem iu which * 
the feathered race used to be held. Cary trims- | 
latCvS it thus : j 

And all gifts we bring to you — ! 

Wealth, and ponce, and flowing treasure ; 1 

Health, and Joy, and youth, anti pleasure ^ 
l^ove and laugbtor, smiles and sjlfc, j 

Song, feast, dance, and pigeon’s milk.” ; : 

“ Well, hut surely,” observed I, ** there must j . 
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be some ground for the expression. We have 
black swans now, they are no longer raras aves, 
and even white crows arc, I believe, not very 
uncommon freaks of nature. Pray, do birds 
ever suckle their young P” 

Yon are not far out in your guess/* re- 
turned Jackdaw; ‘*the fact is, that modem 
scienjee has to a certain degree converted the 
ancient joke into a solemn truth, and while 
* bird*s milk* was a poetic license, the restricted 
form of ^pigeon’s milk* which wc use is a 
physiological fact. The celebrated John Hunter, 
experimenting upon the crop of a pigeon, dis- 
covered that during the breeding season it takes 
on a secreting function for the purpose of sup- 
plying the young pigeons, in tlic callow state, 
with a diet suitable to their tender condition. 
An abundant secretion of a milky fluid, of an 
asli-grcy colour, which coagulates with acid and 
forms curd, is poured out into the crop, and 
mixed with the macerating grains. This curious 
phenomena is recognised % Professor Owen as 
the nearest approach, in the class of birds, to the 
great characteristic function which has given 
the name of mammalia to the highest class of 
warm-blooded animals.** 

Well, that is certainly very remarkable ; I 
could have fancied birds robbing the cows to 
feed their young Avith their milk, but could 
never have imagined theJy were true wet- 
j nurses. What bird is it they say sucks the 
I gouts ?** 

I “ Yofi mean the fern owl. Never was bird 

i more maligned than it has been for at least 

i three thousand years. The ordinary name is 

goatsucker, the Latins call it Caprimulgus, and 
the Greeks xVigothelas, all of which mean 
precisely t.hc same thing. In Italy more par- 
ticularly it is still charged with sucking goats ; 
and Gilbert White says that the country people 
call it a puckeridffe^ believing it is very in- 
j jurious to weanling calves, by inflicting, ‘ as it 
j strikes at them,* the fatal distemper known to 
cow-lccchcs by the name of puckeridge. The 
•disease is really produced by the maggots of the 
gadfly. But just compare this with Aristotlc*s 
account. The fern owl, he says, flies against 
the goats, and milks them, whence its name 
I ^Egot hclas ; they say (he continues), that when 

; the udder has been sucked it Ldves no more 

milk, and that the goat becomes blind.** 

“ Tlicse effects,*’ I remarked, “ m.ay perhaps 
follow the sores produced by the attacks of "ad- 
flics, but surely there must be some ground for 
i the so long current opinion of its sucking 
1 goats,** 

I “ There is just this ground and no more,*’ 
j returned my friend, “that the species arc iu- 

j sect feeders, and some have been observed 

I hunting for their prey under the bellies of 

j cattle and goats, perhaps seizing those very gad- 

i flics for wnose sins tney are called upon to 

I answer for in so atrocious a maiiucr. It is the 

I way of tliis world, if pitch is thrown some will 

stick. These high crimes iOnd misdemeanors 
have stuck to the poor fern owls for some 
thousiinds of years, and* probably will to the 


end of the chapter. And we are at the end of 
our chapter, for here*s my garden gate, and our 
next thought must be of dinner.’* 


BLACK JOHN. 

A riCTtJBE bangs in my library : and it is 
one of my most treasured and valued reliques 
of old Cornwall : the full-length and ** counter- 
feit presentment,’* in oil, of a quaint and singu- 
lar awarf. It exhibits a squat figure, uncouth 
and original, just such an one as Frederick 
Taylor would delight to introduce in one of his < 
out-of-door pieces of Elizabethan days, as an 
appendage to the rural lady*3 state when she 
rode afield with her hawk on her wrist. His 
height is under four feet, hump-backed and 
misshapen; his head, with tangled elfy hair 
falling wildly on his shoulders, droops upon his 
chest. Negro features and a darlc skin sur- 
round a loose and flabby mouth, which teeth 
have long ceased to harmonise and fill out. 

Tic is clad in a loose aniique russet gaberdine, 
the fashion of a past century: one hand leans 
on a gnarled staff, and the other holds a wide- 
brimmed felt hut, with humble gesture and 
look, as though his master stood by. 

The traditionary name of tliis "well remem- 
bered cliaracter on the Tamar-side is, Black J olm. 
lie lived from the commencement to the middle 
of the eighteenth century in the household of 
an honoured name, Arscott of Tctcott, an 
ancestor of one of the distinguished families of ; 
Cornwall, and as his master was well-nigli the I j 
last of the jovial open-housed squires "of the jj 
West of England, so was Black John tlie last of j ; 
the jesters or makers of mirtlu When the feast 1 } 
was over, and the “wrath of hunger” luid been I! 
assuaged, while the hare’s or fox’s head, the j 
festive drinkinff-ciip of silver, went round with ' 
the nectar of the Georgian era, “ strong punch j 
for strong beads/* the jester was called in to \ j 
contribute by merry antic and jocose saying, to i ! 
the loud enjoyment of the guests. Such were | 
the functions sustained by my pictured and 
storied dwarf, and many an anecdote still sur- 
vives around us in hearth and hall of the feats and i 

stories of the “Tetcott Merry-man.** Two of j| 
his usual after-dinner achievements were better ' } 
suited to tlie rude jollity and coarse mirth of j j 
our forefathers than to tlie refinements of our j; 
own time; although they are said to exist here j I 
and there, among the “underground men** and ! : 
miners of Western Cornwall, even to this day. j 
These were “ sparrow-mumbling’* and swallow- i 
iiig living mice, which were tethered to a string j 
to ensure their safe return to light and life. In j | 
tlic first of these accomplishments, a sparrow, j 
alive, was fastened to the teeth of the artist | 
with a cord, and he was expected to mumble 
off the feathers from the fluttering and asto- 
nished bird, with his lips alone, until he was 
plucked quite bare without the assistance or 
touch of finger or hand. A couple of projecting 
tusks or fangs, such as arc called by the Ita- 
lians Bourbon teeth, were of singular value as ! 
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I sparrow-holders to Black John, but these were 
I one day drawn by violence from his mouth by 
i an cxnspcratcd blacksmith, whose kitten had 
been slain, and who had been persuaded by a 
I wretch who was himself the actual assassin, 
that it was the jester who had ffuillotined the 
poor creature with his formidable jaws. The 
passage of the mouse was accomplished very 
often, amid roars of rndc applause, down and 
I up the gullet of the dwarf. 

[ A talc is told of him, that one day, after he 
I had for some time amused the guests, and had 
, drank his full share of the ale, he fell, or seemed 
to fall, asleep. On a sudden he started up 
with a loud and terrified cry. Questioned as to 
the (?ause of li is alarm, he answered, sir,^’ 
j 1o his master, ‘‘I was in a sog (sleep), and 1 
:j had such a dreadful dream. I thought I was 
! dead, and I went wdicrc the wicked people go 
i ** Ha, John,’* said Arscott of Tctcott, in his 
grim voice, wide awake for a jest or a tale, “ then 
tell us all about what you heard and saw.” 

“ Well, master, notliiiig narlicular.” 

Indeed, John !** 

‘'No, sir; i hiiigs was going on just as they 
do unon airlli— licre iu Tctcott Hall— the gen- 
: llcrolks nearest the fire.” 

i His master’s liouse was surrounded with all* 
kinds of lame animals and birds so bold and 
I confiding, from long safety and intercourse, tliat 
i the rooks would come down at a call, and pick 
up food like pigfions, at the very feet of a man. | 
Among I lie familiar cTcatiires of tlic Hall were | 
two enormous toads: these were c»jjccial fa- 
j vourites with Mr. Arscott, who was a very 
I Cliin<\se in his foiulncss for the bat and the 
I toad, and who used to feed them very often 
j with his own hands. One morning the family 
1 wxrc aroused by sounds near the porcli of battle 
1 and figlit. A gue.'^t from a distant town who 
I liad arrived the night before on a visit, was dis- 
! covered prone upon the grass, and over him stood 
I as conqueror Black John, belabouring him with 
his staff. Ills story was, wdieu rescued and set 
! upon his feet, Unit on going out to breathe the 
‘ ! morning air he had encountered and slain a fierce 
j and venomous reptile — a big bloated creature, 
that came towards him with open mouth. It 
turned out to be one of the enormous loads, aii 
old and especial pet of master and man, who had 
heard a sound of feet, and came as usual to be 
fed, and was ruthlcsslj'' [)nt to death; not, how- 1 
ever, unavenged, for a wild man of the woods (so 
; the townsman averred) had rushed upon him 
j and knocked him down. When Mr, Arscott 
I had heard the story, he turned on his heel, and 
I nevc’r greeted his guest with one farewell word. 

! Black John sobbed and muttered vengeance in 
his Jen for many a day for the death of “Old 
Dawty”— the household name of the toad. 

Black John’s lair was a rude hut, which ho 
had wattled for a snug abode, close to the 
kennel. He loved to retire to it, and sleep near 
his chosen companions, the hounds. Wlicn they 
i were unkenucllcd, he accompanied and ran with 
I them afoot, and so sinewy and swift was his 
I stunted form, that he was very often iu their 
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midst ,at tiie death. Then, with the brush of 
the fox elaborately displayed as the crest of Ids 
felt hat, John would make his appearance on 
the following Sunday at church, where it was 
displayed, and pompously hung up above his 
accustomed seat, to his own arcat delight and 
the envy of many among the congregation. 
Wlien the pack found the fox, and the hunts- 
man’s ear was gladdened by their slirili and 
sudden burst into full cry, Black John’s shout 
would be heard in the field, with his standing 
jest, “ There they go ! there they go ! like our 
missus at home in one of her storms I” As he 
grew older, and less equal to the exertion of his 
strong and youthful days, John took to wandcr- 
ing, gipsy fashion, about the country-side ; and 
he found food and welcome at every cottage and 
farm-house. His usual couch was among the 
reeds or fern of some sheltering brake or wood, 
and lie slept, as he himself used to express it, 

“ rolled up, as warm as u hedgeboar, round his 
own nose.” One day, in bitter snowy weather, 

I he was found wanting from his accusloined 
haunts — “ one morn they missed him on the 
usual hill” — and after long search he was dis- 
covered shrouded iu snow, cold, sliffencd, and 
to all outward appearance dead. He was car- 
ried home, and in due course was coffuied and 
borne towards the grave. But there, just as the 
clergyman who read the service had reached the 
soleniu words which’ commit the body to tlie 
ground, a loud thumping noise was heard within 
the ecdUn. Tln^ bystanders rent open the lid 
iu l;oi haste, and up started Black John alive, 
in amazement, and iu furious wrath, lie had 
been in a long dcliquium, or death-trance, from 
cold, and had been restored to life by the mo- 
tion and wawntli of his own funeral ride. As 
he tolil the a.stonislicd mourners, “'He heard j 
the words ‘ dust to dust,’ and then,” said he, jj 
“ I tkotighi it was high time to bumpy.” His ; 
words passed into a proverb, and to this very | 

I day, when Cornish men in these parts are placed i 
in some sudden extremity, and it becomes ne- |j 
ccssary to take strong and immediate measures H 
for extrication, the saying is, “It is time to i 
bumpy, as Black John said.” In his anger and i j 
mental confusion, Black John ever after attri- |( 
bated Ids attempted burial to the conspiracy ij 
and ill will of tlu' clergyman, whose words he ! 
had interrupted by his sudden resurrection, (j 
More than onec the reverend gentleman was 
suddenly assaulted in his w’alks by a stone 
hurled at him from a hedge, followed fay an 
angry outcry, iu a well-known voice, of “ Ila ! 
old J)iist-to-dust. ! here 1 be, alive and kicking !” 

It may be easily believed that Black John 
was a very refractory subject for clerical inter- 
ference and admonition. The result of frequent 
clerical attempts to reform liis habits, w’as a 
rooted dislike on his part of the black coat and 
white neckcloth iu all its shades and denomina- 
tions. The visit of the first field-prcacher to 
the urecincts of the Hall was signalised by au 
exhioiliou of this Idling. John waylaid the 
poor unsuspecting man, and offerofl to guide 
him on his road by a sherfc cut across 'the park, 
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which, John alleged, would 8ayc him a "consi- 
derable bit of way,” The treacherous guide led 
him along a nanro w path into a paddo%, wherein 
was shut up for safety Mr. Arsoott’s perilous 
favourite bull. This animal had grown up from 
calfhood the wanton but docile companion of 
Black John, whose wonderful skill m tatning 
all manner of wild animals liad made the "sire 
of the herd” so familiar with his strange 
\prden, that he would follow him and obey his 
signals and voice like a dog. What took place 
between the bull and the preacher could only 
be guessed at. A rush was heard by a passer- 
by, and a yell ; then the rustling branches of a 
tree, and* finally a dull thud upon the grass. 
Prom the paddock gale, some little time after, 
emerged Black Jolm, with a fragment of a 
white cravat in his hand, and this was all, so he 
steadfastly averred, that ever he could find of 
"the preachcr^s body.” Actually, it was the 
sole relic of his arrival and existence that 
survived in tliose wild parts. He was never 
heard of more in that region. And although 
there were rural sceptics wlip doubted that the 
bull could have made such quick work of a full- 
grown man, the story was fearful enough to 
scare away all wandering preaciiers *trom that 
district while the dw'arf lived, uu the Sunday 
following the terrific interview between the 
preacher and the bull, John took his usual place 
in cliurcb, but, to the astonishment of those who 
were not in the secret, instead of the usual 
fox’s brush, a jaunty pennon of white rag 
floated as the crest* of the well-known felt 
bat. 

Black John was long and fondly cherished by 
his generous master. Mr. Arscott lived like 
Adam in the garden, surrounded by his animals 
and pets, each with its familiar and household 
name ; and no man ever more fully realised the 
truth of the saying that "Love makes love,” 
and that the surest way to kindle kindness is to 
be kind. Accurately has it been said of him : 

O ! for the Sqnire ! that shook at break of morn, 

Dew from the trees with echo of his horn ! 

The gathering scene, where ArscotCs lightest w'ord 

Went, like a trumpet, to tlie hearts that heard; 

Tlie dogs, that knew' the meaning of his voice, 

From the grim foxhoniul to m,y lady‘s choice : 

The steed that waited till his hand caress’d : 

And old Black John that gave and bare the jest ! 

None, liigli or low, duriiig the lifetime of the 
squire, were allowed with impunity to injure or 
harass his cross-grained jester, and many a mis- 
chievous escapade w'as hushed up, and the 
sufferer soothed or pacified by money or in- 
fluence. When gout and old age had imprisoned 
Mr. Arscott in his casy-ebair, Black John 
nuzzled among the ashes of the vast wood fires of 
Ihe hearth, or lay coiled upon his rug like some 
faithful mastifi*, watcliing every look and gesture 


of his master ; starting up to fill the pipe or 
tankard of old ale, and then crouching again. 

This lasted long : it fain would last 

Till Autumn rustled on the blast. 

And the good old squire, in the language of the 
Tamar-siae, " passed out of it,” At liis death 
and funeral, the agony of his misshapen re- 
tainer was unappeasable. He had to be re- 
moved by force from tlie door of the vault, and 
then he utterly refused to depart from the 
neighbourhood of the grave. He made himself 
another lair, near the churchyard wall, and 
there he sobbed away the brief remnant of his 
days, in honest and unavailing grief for the 
protector whom he had so loved in life, and 
irom whom in death he would not be divided. 
Thus and there, not long after, he died, as the 
old men of the parish used to relate, for the 
" second and last time.” He had what is called 
in those parts a decent funeral, for his master 
had bequeathed to him an ample allowance for 
life and death, in his last will. The mourners 
ate of the fat and drank of the strong, as their 
Celtic impulses would suggest, and, although 
some among them, who remembered John’s 
former funeral, jnay have' listened again for a 
token or .sign, poor Black John, alas for him! 
had no master to come back to now, and de- 
clined "to bumpy ” any more. 

A singular and striking circumstance attended 
the filial funeral of Black John. An aged crone, 
bent and tottering, "worn Nature’s mournful 
monument,” was observed following the bier, and 
the people heard her muttering ever and anon, 
"0, is he really dead? He came to life again once 
you know, and lived long after.” When assured 
that all indeed was over, even her wild hope, 
she cried with a great sob, " 0 poor dear 
Johnny ! he was so good looking and so steady 
till they spoilt him up at the Hall !” Her words 
recalled her to the memory of some old men 
who were there, and they knew her as a certain 
Aunty Bridget, who had been leased and wor- 
ried, long years agonc, at markets and fairs, as 
"Black John’s sweetheart.” Yes indeed, the 
mighty enchanter had raised his rod, and touched 
the tender heart of this poor woman in her youth, 
and now waved it gently, and with some little 
air of Grace and Romance, even over the gro- 
tesque and lowly grave of poor Black John. 
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a »>«f fi^ffin |fr f|f‘ffimf>%** M$ ilM 
«oq 4 xtatuxed^r 

Hisg ijiia wiutiSoGsDo^! i 
fto aueuiMM At *(90 Stec^dbeam <m 
dP a iMiistairt ^ ^ WW 
f«nn, ’irittoat tin lt«^ oi a tboiw^d 
pound»)Geaa|t a mqpSQr lik« tlMi!** 

"four <vittQDiu IfoiAidoA* » 

Qoiiil Mid iToifOTaa. “i(6w jbng 

luw p ^pw ' hWa l>tee;£<iy iaafaiiMf Haifa $Mrr 
* aM’)^ 

“AMimMtagte. alm^aiiieiraywith 
ym iiUHmm lit^. A man vBo hM bees 
fife srsoid lusna'lDtiofm betier.” 
sac esea^le/' ntorted the Guards- 

JoatWiL &tr (fitoes; bnt tium Fn to the 
mwM^audfnAbaro, so hasd^ a case m pomt.” 

** wbeie did (Ids Trafaldeo get hi& forttme F” 
aslssd Bra^op. "I’re heaid that some fettov 
left fi to )a» a htdlidred yeara igo, aad that it 
lias beOft aoQtnutihitiag erer sneei;} bat that’s 
noosniBe, of eounOk” 

** Saoh^ files a pexnnuaiT veitsios of the Sbep* 
ing Beantjr,’* tubserred the baxoset, paiso* 

At. -a* 


“iWir 00 more thaayou dp, Mr. Brasdoa,” 
repfied &Mtoiex. **I have heard oody the 
coasBOa story of how this tbattsy has bear lying 
at eesnpeaod interest for a oestuxy or more, and 


{ot jny cirodulitv/^ 

*!!H<)es he bank with Sir SaaraelF* asked 
Brenfen* 

Onr ahoqyEos too for east foe him, I 
sm^pppt. He has taken his mOhons to Ihram- 
monFa tba way, Sir Cfeades, what have 
yooideehiitd npon dpim with that brown mare 
Qfycagmf tj^seemcdTwtfinoSaedtepMt flr^ 
here, few day* ago/’ 



i, ^*t mptd 1 ( 90 . It’s 

bad/' Fm aoay to hear it, 1 am 


agaaidsman,and a pttsiW(d*'tM'lhMfieTU(h 
Crafi it w possiMS tbat lit fiteidOittK of 
Lombard-street would hare iSrsth aifo the 
retort uncoartoous i but as matters stood, he 
only grew a little tedder ; hfekeill at Itfe VshSk 
in some eonfosion : andjffhaenny sfantuowadhm 
tumoyanoo. , ^ 

‘‘Oh,ofooarse~*iathakcaiit;** SiMininensd he 
— ’’Lord Castietowma befe^ yotqr' fokmd, 1 
hare nothing more to say. 30 b you go dowato 
lus place k Surreynext week, fi)^ths>'byF*'^ 

"Bo gtmf** said ISmyoiyim siknm^ his 
flaxen mottsfache, and lb<fok|i^,db^ titine onidl 
City man with lialfHBlosadeyht. 

“ 1 hope so, shme his lordsh^ hat Mettkidd 
enoiigh to mnte me ; but we are so dfboedly 
busy k Lombard*skeet jdat now thdt .... 
pshaw ! twelve o’ldoek afamy, and 1 dm dne in 
the City at twenty mittutet past. 3 fibt a moment 
to lose, ’Iktmwwbank,*atc 8 skifr- 4 ntthe^ 
no wild time there fmr anybody between twelve 
and three! (foodmormi$vlfe^' finmdan. Gbod 
morning. Sir Clharles.’* 

The baronet bent bis head abefod a ^unttor ol 
an kdi, and almost htSego |ho olfier wM out 
6f hearmb said : 

"That man is bomip^ tb flm tips of has 
flngetsi, and uaniffiaahly fekflisit. do you 
tolerate hk> . Bmadon!** 

" Ofi h^not a kS fefiow/* r(^ HImb^ 
"BO’S a aaob, pur at kbtq;fer<»a«aiik Wfththe 
wardrobe of a taflor’a aasmtoBA tmdMkmsttwra 
of a valet, ton oaM yosmg Tliefem 
jastnbar. aad t fciM yea. m% ! ^ tBiafafeA iifply 
the ti& to tifelfiide mondyiBfl^ wotft 
oontaydietyour fhafwtfo, 
nate him. 1 wjbfi ft was ‘pfedlld ki 
himoutof ^dyt. 

faewaa pkgKMnd, Ffibabi^lfife^dte^^ 
ever gat hu X ean’t htyk wlhlt yw#i^Qwa 




(CMley Bkgeynowaa whwgrwica? ihrXim 
*this was » W^iWdfflWMfioWrt^lg 
the Hoimuiahle BtmTd Htti&ndtt raife hfe 

k a hfelphiss, jftilalfie wtfy. ant inttsMid 
' kMCumer assertka. 













iMgisAt *%mi!itTf^ 
cm-mf, Ikrtttittfameni” 
*‘OKMM)oiirim]at^ 

"CwUMnwen <t)i|il^1Mai AMrt i» 9atmi jwt 

MB.** * • ' 

too gooA naioMd tif haif.** 

"And Vtu^^ . t . .** 

owes him laaotry, tmA jMt enatotos 

hink^ 

HUo Ifotoualido iSIdvwrd Bnmdon robbed bie 
head aU (m^t, iookteg mnte helj^feM and more ir. 
rUaUe tlum before. It 'waa a rory anall head, 
vaMfutte WM rery JjtQe’ia it. 

*'Oditfoiand bim!** gtoaned bo. **Ho has 
talsBabti.p pwer of mine, too. 1 mfui be civil to 
him.* 

Sir ChMea JBcngofoe gatve utterance to a 
diamtaJi trhyiB ; tbmt his hands deep dovrainto 
his poehetki oml said nothing. 

*' mud ^ can 1 do ?** said Bnmdon, 
*Phylum.” : 

^You Bliidtt as vraU tcU me to eat him!** 

** Nonsense. Bonotr the money f!rom some- 
body else. 

"X vnsh I could. I wish I knew whom tosek. 
I should be so very groteftd, you know. It's 
only tiro Inndrod and iifty.” 

And the young- fsUow stared hard at the 
Guardsman, who stored just as hard at the Duke 
of Yoci^a coltmm over the way. 

"You can't suggest miy one P" he oontuiued, 
after a momeut. 

**1, wy dfear fellow i Diable ! I haven’t an 
idea.” 

•* You— oouldtt*t mano^ it tor me yourself, I 
suppose P" 

^ Chailcs Borgoyne took his hands from his 
podtots, and his hat from a neighbonnng peg. i 
"Bdwatd Bhutdon,” he stdd, impressively, 
" I’m as poor as Saint Simeon Slylitos.” 

"Never heard of the fellow in my life,” said i 
Brandon, peoviddy. ** Who Is he P” 

"Mydi^ boy, your rel^ious eduoation has 
beenneghioted* .Iiookfwluininyoureaitecfaiam, 
and, /pmen Itod, make a nolo of.' ” 
”l’ 4 idl|ttBwh{|it iti8,Burgoyne,”aajdBrtm.- 
' doe, stuipAans of Snd, l&e all weak 

peo# when they are out of temper, dightly 
spitontL^'peiiir. ot JWt poor, yw’te a dfever 
follow «b ti^dk of ytnir not wanting : 

a jEmwiy lawih indeedt What’S five hundred' 
gpiaeas4fit^W)t«finiGypi!i^ should like to 
knosrf** , ' 

miiltnit' lytw know nsISdng about it,” 
said the Quardtoi^ iilai8i%. . | 

” I kiMm it IMS annwfMl hx^ tito mnobfoytl^^ 
mate and gtlb.l 

"Xhtmtoiah ttnd eab wees dht <dieap a| the 


cheap— when to my luatain kwrw- 
fo^ yen enly gave a\iiundred and twenty tor 


^masSS 

vAth studied delifaemiaon, roplisiii . ' . ^ < 

**Jl^ BtotIdMi, I r»^ enfy yowr 
memory. GuliitotoA W Adtow, and It 
wiHbeaere^ittoyotf. Am retoir.'** ' ' 

With, this be wmt mwr'to toe aeiiwat gkn, 
ocoMotod the tie his ann#, and sauBtetw to. 
Wards the door. He had xml reaeibmiKi» however, 
when he pansed, tunned, and aame Iw^ again. 

" By-the-by,” said he, “ if you^rotoaaq^pTOaent 
diffleulty, and actuidiy wand that two'hnndMd 
; and flfly'— <to you want it ?” 

‘* Oh, by Sme, d«tt*t I ! Never wantoft tt so 
much in my lifo.” 

” Well, then, tiliere’s Ttefidden. HSfs ad deb 
as tlie Bank of England, and dings h!is money 
’ abont like Watmr. Ask him, Brandon. Hb^H as 
sure to lend it to you. Yale.” 

And the barouet once mote turned on hia bed, 
leaving his irritable yOungfriOnd to swwir <df1iis 
indignation as best he couldx Wheroigixm the 
Honourable Edward Brandmi, addresedug htomelf 
appanmtiy to the Duke of York upon his echanti, 
did swear -with " bated breath ” ami romarkaidB 
iinenoy ; robbed his head frantically, -MU he lookcit 
like an electrical doll ; and finally betook himstdf 
to the billiard-room. 

When thiqr were both gon«^ a geutlemnu who 
liad been sitting in the adioioing window, en- 
trenched behind, and apparostiy absorbed in,jtoe 
Times of. the day, laid his pnper aside ; en- 
tered a couple of names m his poeket-book, 
smiling quietly the while ; and then left ^ room. 
He paused on his -way out, to speak to the hall 
porter. 

"I have wmted for Mr. Trefalden,” he said, 
" till I CM wmt no hnq^. You are sure he hat 
not gone up-etain P” 

"Quite sure, sir.” 

"Be so good, then, as to give him this card, 
and say, if you please, that I will coU upon him 
at his chambers to-mcatow.” 

The porter laid the card aside with the new 
member’s letters, of which there Were affinetaL 
It boro the name of William Trofitickm. 

ciofTto xvxr. SAXon sx mxiai. 

"Mn. TaxsAJiDMi.” 

Thus aauounbed by a steMy tatoft ^lu> 
received him with marked oondeseemnM in 
the ante-chambmr, and even deigned to dpiA the 
d^r of the reoepti<mi-room bey<md, Mb. Tkafoldeft 
passed into his oofUBUi’s prMBttoe. Be was ant 
altme. Imrd CastletoweM scud 8hr Clfl)^ 
Bargoyne-wnathtoB ; Xisrd Omlletowem lew. 
ing fomiliavly over toe badk of Samm’s eiNtot 
^qtoting toe words of a lettor whkh.8itomrWui 
writing; Sir Clltorien BuigByne ewtonde^^ 
lei^ <m a soto, smokiug a cigarette bis 
eyes otosed* Both visitors weto ohtmSIbr as 
much at home as if uK^eirqwnoh^bees. 




“1^ t» Muct,” )»» MsiilinittH 

**9iSim^ml(l[i)iktili the t«»dM« U go ggHter^v 
to lii|»<^’| 1 ira$ so sian# tN» m ! 3> 
ottmtl mi 'yaa VP Hat wcf aftevttoo* io 
ChfiMiaMntB. I luwo h a w n mi imnstsicd 
ftSwaS^vnio so a ««ek ago^ and l*jn toia I' 
4Mfl)i^lM»vto6»Baw rvoUxoa^ 

fM* «o«ab. WiBla^ 

^''lidMWllMvralKtoaBm^ to briof yoa into 
tlw'^lagil^ ataiMM^lwrB <tf 

fafafeiii j^ikMMvUy* "X bad ifiur latber saa yoa 
tfatiB>cigosiBg ibo ifood ihiiifs wbkb the gods 
b«r» iHWMbd Iw yoo.'^ 

Am srttii ibis, Hr. Trefalded shook hands 
Jinrd OaaUetoworSi hoped l«dy Casile- 
tovein Mia bowed to Sir Obarles Biugoyne, 

and dropped into aaeujHihair. ^ 

"Xon wwe iwritmg," be said/ **wbaa I came 

*1* 

Stnon Unshod scarlet. 

“dbiro,” be said, sbyly, *‘Uie letters can 
Wait.*’ 

’’So can I’-and smoke a cigar in the mean 
wh^." 

'*They--tbat is, X>>id Gastloiowers was belp> 
ing me to write them-^teUiag me what to say, in 
fact. Qe obUs mo the ’ Impi^te Letter Writer,’ 
and says Itanet learn to tom fine phrases, and 
say the riogant things that nobody means.” 

“’Xhe thmm that nobody means are the things 
that everybody ^es,” said the Earl. 

”1 have often wished,” said Burgoyne, from 
the sofs, ” that some dover person would write a 
handbook of civil speeches-^a sort of ’Ready 
Liar,’ ma. know, or ’Petjurcr’s Companion.’ 
It wottM save a fellow so much tronble!” 

"Xwisb there were such a book, if only to 
teach pea better mannein,” retorted Castle- 
towers. 

”1 don’t pretend to have Uie manners of a 
lord,” said the Boanty, bmgnidly. 

“If you were the lord of my manors, you 
woiridn’t hata mai^ to boast of,” replied C>u^e- 
towesi^ with a lighthearted laugh. 

Btfagoyne opMusd his eyes, and tordc the 
eigare^ from his month. 

“ListMt lo this l^w!”. said he^ "this 
bloated eapitsiUs^ who talks like a Biogenes 
turned on^ of bis tab! CasUetowen, | am 


SaSM took np bis 


“OoaqHurs ino to Diogenes, if yon likev** 
repUod rite Iburl; "bai to aBiogeoes wbo hda a 
diar oHKfwlbo^ ti^ 
andafM 

Eswenoaidiy 

and«)dflimi|^luotafatbb¥% < 

?>*?**>% » y»«»* 

nannjHJnek of timber le% barring my ge- 
Itr Iwt mki voirished in tb^ 


"foawill ^doM tbe^mr ypafsUf, oaririd 
WBiiamt aaAyMnHndbeMre;|mnMlim** 
“IntiWient, yoangmanf’ i 

”I«9, to a dia^ at Baohmorii aam^vSelar* 
day.” > 

Mr. Trefolden pn^he note in hispefbMttor 
opened; smoked away with a i^guet^ mMptaiye 


him some sneodote m the last tea dai^ Of 
Saxon’s new life. Thera were smrw^ ImritjiiM 
standing about on ebairs, or leauiag agaiaal) m» 
walls. Some were painted in oils and smno in 
water- colours, and uearly all warn tiewa in 
Switzerland. Ibere were piles of peV acupupi 
stacks of oostJy books in rich bindhoim ; boxesef 
cigars and gloves ; a bnst of Shakespeam in 
marble; a harmonium; a oannet of Eiar^sriue 
mosaic-work; a marvellous Etruseati vOise'^imn 
pedestal of verde antico; a eousle of riOvor- 
mounted rifles; a sidoboard loaded with ksdok- 
knarics in carved ivory, iCrystal, ulwer dhgrse^aiiid. 
egg-shell china; and a sofa-table bea^ Wrili 
notes, visiting cards, loose silver, and txaminen’s 
bills. On the chimney-piece dtood n pair of 
bronze tazzas, a silvmr inkstand with a little Oopid 
perched upon the lid, and a giaUo mndnl ci the 
ParUieuon, A gtddheaded riding-whip and a 
pair of (oils lay on the top of the hwaaoidam; 
and a faded bon^net in a inmbler ooonpied a 
bracket, from which a Freuesh pendule bul bnsa 
ignommionsly displaced, William Terihldan was' 
an observant man, and drew his inferences from 
those trifles. He finmd out that his yimug Ar- 
'hadiaa was learning to ride, fmee, make aogiialat- 
ances, and spend his money verily. Above 
he took note of the bouquet on the braefleot. 
There was notbing remarkable about it. It was 
just like five hundred other boaqueta that one 
sees in thecentse of aaeastm; andyet Hr. Tre-' 
faldcn looked at it nu«e tbsa (»me,imd andlod 
under cover of a clond of smoke eaeh time that 
he did so. . 

“—wad that you teUlpemU m 
pleature tf ir^y yov 4tm *4 th yfkrm»,*‘ 
said Lord Gaatistowam, dietath^ overSaxbn'^' 
ahonider- ' ^ , 

"Drive her dawn !’* echoed riie 
may. ”/ drim hwfitom London io 

"Qfoenwe. Why not?” 

”1 can’t. l! don’t drive well enonHu, Ibnve 
newer drisM Myihing bnt M oH Uialmaira in 
rickety Swiss oharette, in ipy liib. Ibo^stwld 
brdakherneck, ai}dtnycpntoo!” ^ 

’’ never mind. - Fou mm fbm im Mibs to 
Bungoyneortome. Xtdnasn’imaHci;.*’ , , 



first, 

ittdl 

*> 

«t mtwt iv»t ftsktotfe 
lh« (i^ b«ir down, «i;.(m 

I know iV t am iut’«(nttg< to do iuiy< 

tt wovlduft be true.'* 

*' 4'fidlit IttnA ihetmioii to the EnrPe honest 
Sir CSuvles smiled oompM* 

*^|(t^imw,''« 4 fidSaEOti, '‘that I tell her 
» luiw mail iflSetoa, and hope she 
Ham acMepi d wat in it on SatQrda7'~nrill that 


'*tiAmi.oiud]r. 8he*ll oit ootine conclade that 
ydtt di!tfe,mw ^e rert is easily managed srhen 
liM time otthM. Iiet’s see how It reads .... 
hnm .... t itwi jna hnumr mih 

fwtpnMetmf al» ihai ym wUptmit nA toojftr 
j/ett 0 snW ht my maU phaeh», ^ ih day htfiac 
SDMNV/S/or mpfnendk to drive dome in <men ear- 
rtagoe*”' ^ 

^ Open eattietes^ repeated Saxon, as his pen 
ishfblled to the end of the sentence. “ Anything 
mow ?” 

**Wo j I tlwak that is cnongh.” 

' **^cm I only add— '‘jwww vpy truiy^ Sttaoa 
Sk'^ktdem,* 1 snppose f” 

.^HjewranlorbMr 

** iMi't it polite enough ?” asked Saxon, langh- 
iof. 

*'!Pdite enough? Didn’t 1 teU youhtdf an 
how ago that to be commonly polite is nothing 
in a case like this ? Yon must approach her on 
yow kn^ my dear fellow, and offer up your 
little Biehnumd dinner as if it wore a burnt 
saerMoo to tiie immortal gods t Say—* Con- 
deseend, mad^, to eieeept my respectful homuffc, 
and atkne me to euiecribe myietft with tie pro- 
ftmndeet udmiredion, ywr obedient tmdfaiil^Hl 
jprvtmt, Sanim Tr^fiddmi' Shot's the way to pot 

Burgoync?” 

“Ob, unquestionably,” yawned that gentle- 
man. “ Yon can’t crowd too much sail.” 

“Idig X hiquire to which Princess of the Blood 
Id^i^lettw is addressed?” aaksdMr.Tre- 
leddetf. 

“ To a far greater She than any priuoess,” re* 
pt^lGaiidk^srwan. “Totbeprimadotmaof tho 
a e > i m»i i ' t ip the Oraaaim hersdf 1” 

Tbrnaidwi td^Uy elevated his e^btows 
on reoeitmg' this, toemandons information, but 

** ^AJdti^stheiMadesderim^ cjncuhited 
SBXdn,dow Abiding and sealing bis note. “Bur- 
gsfim kftoodnqed mo to her last night, bebhid 
'the se ens fc ^ ^ You oUaH fidak what a gramous 
miiiy ^^g te|^ oousin W^lktm P 

“l^si^vp ms that bonq^up ihmw-it had 
just been wrwu to Ber.’* 


cywiwsqtsss.] «01 


of Junohws^, 


of stdMsin m his wuitn's tmee, lifted up 


tion, wad rang the bdU, ‘ 

*'Gillingwater, sendOss^ at oMowithSiis 
note, stud teU him to wwitler an aniwtm Any- 
body here?” . 1 > , 

Young man from Facet and OutliPs,!^ with 
case of jtdes. Young man fmxdi and 

Trigger’s, with harms. Passle ftomCtfisnc^s ; 
passie firom Bieidonback’s ; pwsleAKWfiMSBin 
and Mason’s ; passle from Crammor aad Besiq V* 
replied Saxon’s maguifioeut valet. 

“ Tlie parcels can Mrait. The messengers may 
Como in.” 

Mr. Gillingwater fetired, and the “ycfung ' 
men” were immediately ushered in; one with a 
small mahogany bca under his arm ; tho other 
carrying a still smaller morocco ease. The first 
contain^ a brace of costly inlaid pistels; the 
second, three bracelets of different de^ps. 

** By Jove, what pistols!” cxidaimed Ctetlc- 
towers. **liook here, Burgoyne, did ypn Over 
sec 8U(di finish ?” 

" N ever. They might bo worn by the Sultan.” 

“They are exact fae-similes of those made lor 
his Highness the Mahangab M Jubbloporo,” 
observed the messet^r. 

Sir Charles examined the weapons with the 
interest of a connoisseur. 

“Wlijt a Bashaw you arc, Trefalden!” he 
said. *' We shall have yon cantering down 
llotten'-row on a white elephant before long. 
These are really the most gorgeous pistols I 
have seen. Who are the bangles for? The 
GrazianaP” 

“ One of them, if . , . .” 

“If what?” 

“ If you think she would not be offended P” 

“ Offended, my dear fellow ! Is pussy offended 
if you offer her a cup of milk ? or CaHo, if you 
present him with a bone ?” 

“What do you mean?” said Saxon# quite 
shocked at tho levity of these comparisons. 

“ I mean, that every vomtui would sell her 
soul for a handful of diamonds and an ounce of 
wrought gold, and that our fair fomd is no ex- 
oeption to the rule. What put it kto your luuid, 
Trefalden, io give hor abraoeletP* 

“ It was Mr. Greatorox's idea,” 

“ Humph i Just like him. OretdoreK has 
such geuereus impulses — at other people’s 
expense I” 

”1 WM very much obliged to Mm fye thinking 
of iV* sMd SaXon, somewhat wurmly. “As 1 
am to any fokud who is kind enPuj^ to tpli mo 
wh»t 1ike<«iatoms of sooiriy mf* h* MMed, 
iuot<Q ^ 

*‘1^ m very bes«thMl'‘l0atoNd» Ml’tiutee 
of them,” said Lor^Oastlctowg^ . v 
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«rii 4litaaos4flk'* alAI Wilfittu 


^^wpimltodor 

>- for yoavsetf/ relied his ootuxi^ 

mi^lar took lihe oao his oousk 


^ ^ A«d ptoir vhflfc oMQr ho Ike <mst tlus 
aifteehttoMof** onked Me. XtefoMen, when i£b 
( duiiiooirtoaMidle,tiDd tho ntosouiieis hsdoftodo 
ihair hoirs atod mdthed. 

tovovo iiaiit** replied Ssxodu 
^ *Do ybu nmn that 70 a hire bought it vlib- 
mde oaf iaqaity os to its piioe ?” 
'‘Ofoouifse.** 

**fuiy do TOO aovor ioijulro before yon pur- 
tAwtof” 

” lierer. "Why do you smile P” 

**lBeesase I fear ymr tradesmen will diarge 
ytMi at axiy ibbulous rate they please.” 

**Wfay, So they could in any case ! What do 
I know, for instance, of opals and diamonds, 
cxe^t that the opal is a hydrate of silica, and 
the di&piond a compound of charcoal and oxy- 
gen F 3!%«y might ask me what price they 
pleased for this bracelet, and I, in my ignotanoc 
of its ralae, sbeuld bny H, jnst the same.” 

“It is woU for you, Trafalden, that you hare 
the purse of Forhmotus to dip your hand into,” 
sidd %F Charles Butgoyne. 

“ ]^t e?en I'ortunatus must take care that his 
purse has no lidle in the bottom of it,” added 
Mr. Trafalden. “ You are a bad financier, my 
dear Sason ; and you and I must have a httlc 
pcaotioal conversation some day on these matters. 
%the way, I have really some business points 
to diseoM ^th you. . When con you give up an 
hour or tiro to pure aad unmixed boredom F” 
"When you please, eousin WiUiam.” 
“Wdl--thi8 evening F” 

“This evening, unfortunately, lhave promised 
to dhie at the duh-with Greatorex, and two or 
three otheto) UmI we are going afterwards to the 
opera." 

“TewBOHtow evening, then ?” 

“ Ajud to^moRDW my new phaeton is eoming 
hmae, o»d tra are going>in it to l^kwall— 
Laid CadtSetowsn and ^ Charles Bmgoyne, I 
tnoiKi?*' 

au Saturday , . . 


' hoitoMaiiSw'yatt wanitwli'a 
uMtidwiito 0 

''*‘1 ean't thkk how iti8,"iap]fod Ha^in 
mme uoafasioh; “I oealldalf^liiiM^ 
a|ipamtiaadd»timT«msas^ 3fe|(fciii||s 
atawkfod to iae,aad ptMuotoiilirm^^to 
gmme treasure, that-^'Wifl BtEadi#%dfKiik 
WillunsF Ibu toigdtt otaue dp hipra<iNid dide 
with me ; wwe aa^ . . , 

“ I am adwiqra <»gf«cd (to Saadiig^ 

Trefalden, drily. 

“TheuanMoaAtoP* 

“Im, I can seuyou on ldouda|^«f jrau^dtt 
really be at leisure.” « 

“ Of course I will be at leisure.” 

“But you must odna to me. I igt tntay 
busy, end eim only tee you alter ollleeincnind." 

“1 will oome to you, oousiiw at any tfne fou 
pleaae,” said Saxon, earnestly. 

" At eight in the eveniagf ” 

“At lagbt.” 

Mr^ Trefyideu entered the henr and daia to 
his pooket-book, and rose to take hie foaaa, 

“I had hoped that you would iqmto tm a day 
or two next week, Mr. TMfolde^")aall 
Oastletowers, as they <shook hands at par^g. 

“ Your cousin has premised to flome doina, 
we have a medt, and some eaertog partieli oottitog 
off; and a breath of (country a|r wotdd do you 
good before the summer sets Sa." 

But Mr. Trofolden shook hfo head. 

“ 1 tliauk you. Lord Ctortletowers,” heleidMi ; 
“but it is impossible. 1 ant as finnly etotiped 
to Ghancory'laue for toe next Ihremoatlw aa any 
galley-slave to his oar.” 

“ But, my dear sir, is it worth any mtofa wMIe I 
to be a galley-slave, if he can hefo itf" fdSied 
the Earl, 

“Perhaps. It dcpetida on the fooitlve; and 
self-imposed chains arc tmver rciy heavy to 
wearer.” „ 

And with this, Hr. Trefoldea bowed to btito 
gentlemmi, and left the room, followed ^ his 
cousin. 

“ That’s a epuet, deto fellow ” said Burgoyae. 

“He is a very genfleotoii^, oleyer 

man,” rej^d the Baih " add has btop; mix soli- 
citor for years.” 

“I don’t like him.” 

“You don*t himw him.” 

“True— do you F” 

Lord OastMowevs heaitotod. 

“We!ll,i^ mysoal," lau|^ 4Kfe “I epMoot 
say that I do, personally. But^ afXtolt peihdm 
is mys(>iiCitor, and 1 him hna.< £«» Sitok 


Mt. T^t^hideu stoiled somewhat gravoly. 
''JjjjtoTWdlttittdjrsiidhtoi epieuiesu ttott you 
g^Ucual skeleton' td your feast?” 
*- "TStts'lio, Stetou. I atm a manrfbmli- 

ud huto uo leismi^ for such symporia. 


is my S(>iiCitor, and 1 hke bna.< 
from my impresslous." 

“And I from mine. Be is to: 
uud 1 don’t like him. Betotoks 
Ba:^s too little.” 


' TF in r lil r^ 


In toe mesa whito' jStotm'wwrtodMrtoii^ 
toghis cousto’t hand ait toe dsto #toe tiuilM^ 
loom, and saytog, toe loto,eatoetotoito ‘ 



"'imioe 

: -jL-f ; « ■ J ^ I • » * 

AOOia'^m »y dcNT 
i ^mAT 

f»wA& 'vaBa^A. At dgbtj 


At dgbt 

. aee ham ]tu^uid 1 

,WBS'.' 1 lii(f 7 ’'aifa .TtNK 'sotuft me eome good 
<bau^?ff^tiKm,'loAdivay^ tdl me nqr 

fiifldwrvoo^fc 

'Xhaiiinn^biS^^ cm cmmawtimoea, 
^Bd^KUHriuStf. '' 1ft Ihe meea vhik, don’t hay toiy 
jgini».$am<3taa tawBcjets vitkoai fimt inqukmg 


TOKTuaE. 

.> qt- ^4nit' molfttioiuii 7 move- 
ill' whidi the year 1848 is 

Iwir’ words.' When, 
l«0d{Blp%{N^«'^ftft wMtetteri% him, 

jMeMftn^ hi Eranee rapidly 

4iRd the 'Germania' 
';:'iahM''ridind Ih^ mioes Jar. ‘^.Liberty of the 
“BegaUtionoftte Sof- 
rJiiah dWw «It of wtidoh were at first 

)!efiiettil,..iilctd ftftdrwai^ when de- 
, mwftml id the sword, most ahgeotly 

..'|ha»kd hy-tim mlsot. > Eor a lime the German 
. Tmutoe hod oil iltehr 'Own way; the people 
^,,hpftd.hf them, with thdir iim and. their posses- 


\ |daiM^:«ftd '^e.l^^ powerW oy 

deibismed ; hot iBstead of opting 
. -yitdhamhsgT.imd^roflspti^^ titelmtders tmked 
.< <dpia ,. ptunpUiete . and made 

. «j|HiecbhBi^|B has been the way of Germama from 
i^lmqiiiunimsoriaL Ifeanwhile, the toga and 
itoiseto lied— liedi and pro- 

iah^ agalAr^dhew nil, lotifc their meashrea 
. mdBt»c^ to a wefidaid phui, and in the end 

‘‘^hy the gnwse of I 
aitudicm. took— wr seemed to take 
. >«'<|hieftf the . beet amonff tiie pateio^ aa 

liie'wojld erei; «aw, 

' iewd'ltehi^ inpei^ed, and the nation 
ibunb aheemcMO iQ: steep inita ehaasa, apparently 
net id 'he roitaed ^in bat by some strW ont- 
wi(ddiB|sd*e,iha'iwg gamed nothing hot hitter 
ai:pC9»eiiee,'4aa{^ ef thehiood&ed end afi 

■ IGr- Hfiweih'heiek; Eaefasett’a iirhehaaf end 

iswieat. 

c^iheeiiea^idft'tiie ‘’litoerknd,’* toeata of 
' ^liAWdlmbien im:EmR»y and of ihp auther’e 
. iir^ %.ad "a«Aiom He left 

;• been uftjdwBied 

’ :dh^qtoKalh hA^ Oathohca mid 

■''■■j gip i ll i tW.h i;- wbed w •««» -etadent, and in; 
anw c ftA Jatii davtiifDete he as^tness 
end to haeome-smeon- 
■«(ir ahi ^ i d ia d \^witfc»>Ja&ye^ jLudtte, and 


dfifi 


ihe: 

whew am;'' 

"WsiNeBaeBi ' how 

ib'«Naitiaa'M<tlm‘4^^ 'df -cthe: ataiA^^' : 

hiattt>fb^^ed4e8ieear dhal ' 

tto paih W f4t>^ 

which his nation' wA' 'Mdted 'wpoa 'sb‘ these ; 
foreto'.eooDtries, immbtUld.<tdtlh:.to.aedeftt'; 
lovei^ hie own eonatty, haiilki-lKmiidsttn to 
Germnecy in the year Ifi^ ; emd«hRa'«aN4A», 
in 1848, we find haa hi tiie w|awil^iafeMbinien- 
diustor at the Eoyal Optraf'et 3|||finieBi,‘aod 
aaKAfitlhede&aaeni of the-brnfiMdlBr. He 
had arevioasly^iwhea (he‘^aestiOBCf«aMiff&e 
peopw'was tot raMe^ wntoa « pmaphiiAcon 
tile avhjeot, which hreoght bin hsko vatyiaid. 
odoar with the geyvenanent, and esea .-aeoentod . 
him a short imprisonment, fimn wham hmhad 
only been sedeaaed npon « bail td teft.lh oMto d 
thalers being paid by an unkanwAfnenA 
figbUftg on the barrieadea, which appealed too 
low and inefficseftt against the advanee n£ the 
king’s troops, ha had 8t)gge8ted4beis»ofi.|Hfob* 
ria^> wlacm sbonld be pmoed on 'the 
barriemdes aod.set fire to, in- etoc the MtMhn^ 
oanietoonem^— aproposalibaitwas firataA^d 
by the poTi8ioB«».goremiBent, and than,' when 
j Mr. Boeficel and lus assistants bad <mtn- 
meneed the maatoetBre of the ptteh^det|^> 
conutermanded.fay it, mod abandoned 
But the possible misohief these pitobrn^ might 
.hare done— for it wts afterwarcbesStoeid'lW 
thOT were to hare set fire to the kiag’S/pidace, 
aim had done so to ihe Opera Honse^which, 
had been burnt down three dsj* befiue tbd'- 
pitch-rings had ever been thone^t til— Giese 
pitch-rings, that had been nipped in tbebnd, and 
the ftborw-meirtsoned paR^nlet, foaWied the 
pritopal aocnsatkma’ at nis MbL ‘ 

<ht the 7th of Hi^, 184fi, midlqpmee was 
rctoeived by the proriisioaafy gamamodsti- at 
Dresden that eonmonblo treinioveemente Jbad 
arrived at a neighbonrbig village^ whotosnmded 
to be safely ocmdacted into the ttWWft. ''gllr. 
Eockd undertone to be Iteir goide, daat’lell 
into the hands of the mtemy’a Ofutpost^ftadwas 
made prisoDer in the attempt. 

” A!Uicm§^ nnntmed;*’ ind^;dlCr. HicdKl, 
"mid perfecitly ankoown, 'smlirther^ate atot 
even to lie oousideTcd as an eften^, bubeoly as 
a simple wanderar, £ wi»i «a . 
pewto^m^gatoe, in thepreSoaeBidEiheeiHBers, 
and without Bteir nudd^ protect 

me, sirttok ia>the laiee.% aoase :p£ ^fsoldiers, 
and pushed and toochM.abbnfiwith itohii^ 
ends of thdr nradmtato < : .A»iyed4d the 
magaitine, I was pushed tobalft|prreoht, where 
I found already abdut fi%|abm;^ 

They emptiedi my itiowts, nad ■ in wtowe^ , 
of semw^pats thby tod’^toafi M 


They emptiedi my t»d ' in h 

of semw^pats thby .Jh i 

taken toihe oommMi^iBgf Allb,«W. 1 
none bulofBeeti were present, 'wo^ 
very isyes nf Ihsir: 
em^edthe examine .of 






' 'M^r' ' ■^- ■rh "' 


^^^H^amtt'vMlKi^^ offieoif' 
|»w«Mrti»HliiiMi^ mamt«r>^'4id^. 

''iMqftni^;!iWlte in iiro liBU^ 
^ is ireH (id tb^Boslv^s 
!&f .the1arapiMe'tf.|a6HBgjy^ hun^ or a^-v^Sliei 
til into the Iilbef- or 
had ttetMfymiu 
ift Aropnajof «'flestsia yoang phisidon. Dr. 
IjMpsiBB^Bi :(%>'ti»i iRaj, it vas abcmt the 
silhisiMti''iid- seldieia that .the Slug of 
Iiito8aiM*tod8n(d^ WiBkta the Fooithi vira^ to 

f 'G/m^-ll^f^lii&Bi^k ■■** ^ l^eports i^ut the iet- 
ta#^iRG4ia^ dftoBn todgsmadien fill 

iMat .idth' ^af’ and msr ^es mth tears. 
ifidaitn^d'spli^cHd reghnent, and Immld 
'ttd pso^ (^, that I oonld be 
-ItMeit^ f”) ' Chte day and night the morator 
~;t^tas^]^ianntDferonBt!ansportof prisoners 
jn <6he of toe Dnesden ofapches, vlM»e the; 
ar^ made a sort of exhibinon- of— -people traik- 



AhRnw|n^a«8 toaoe^eaiiea op m wenuame 
of toe nsghtfi and, in oompan; witn Heabnm and 
BaiEtitiiBtitKd of toe hew of toeprovinonar; 
gwvifmoBii, pbk; to diatos, and, tinder a strong 
sni^toy »coit,‘ -eondncted to toe fortress 
Mtt^^to.' Here he eras ttoen <to a roonij 
otoeyn'lse tmOosEilcfftatoe than that the 
.iidlioti^' had deenied it expedient to -have 
i'grw'.ireodea box put up outside the wtodoxr 

.Ter; edge of a 
ptoi^se one tboosaad one hundred feet high, 
.ieitfidto%jeUh no other .purple than to give 
toe pstoKNiir .'toe smallest posstole aHbwanoe of 
toe ugM of heaven, fhe toeatmeut to 'tout 
Stiroa^bld dbes not semn to have given cause 
finrvgtot^'toniwiaint, and toe ptisdoer 8 existence 
nason^ wnde as ejMtorabie as' it could be in 
and perfect exejiusion from 
‘ ^'towTrepllliti& toe w<Hdd outside. This latter 
haptobto nitf felt mnet keenlr b; men of public 
aadpcdmcdtoaraoter, and<dthoaghtoe;enjo;ed 
mai^'todulwoes, suto as botos— which were 
oven.-tomiraed Aom the Sojal labrar; a| 


imprisottment forlife tn'ton 
tion.” The place draseo' lor' todr.^'lli^niltol^’.. 
mentvras Sooloss Wall&dM; an andeito'^lfliw 
tog'plaoe of the Sleeton of Md«ei!i^ 
teento centtny. • ‘ •' . •'■■■a ' -'■»'i'V\'v; ; 

On his arrival at Wdd^to& 'toO'plSscpIeK toto > 
semdied, andolitoy eaiide ef.Mue4idc^ 
him. Tton be was'oondnntisd. . 

•e6Us/''wlQnh wore sitoaidl''htftoe'.jiei^ 
one of . wtiidt was opened 
was a dark narrewplsee, very eeantt^nni^liliMtih*^ 
and with only one raatl stn^ly-harmiriidiMt'i ' 
at a considerahlo height -firom the 4oor. -Ifi^ 
awhile a surgeon made his ap B earain i Be,' ibidbto 
whom he had to undress { then, a batoer wh^'tot' 
bis beard off ; and after him,'<HM'Of'tiNi tothpcgs;' . 
to crop his hair, which latter performatibnja^-. 
.dndea toe prison toilette. The aeds 'ei(ns&^ 
ofa bannofthtobrowmsh grwil 'for bM ial^ te t, ' 
one ditto of pea-soup for dinner, a tepditiitoor 
toe momii^ gruel for snpper, and-a ponnd and' 
a . half of 'inoM for the day. Althondi ti» 
prisoner was atone, yet was he not nnfliiBWffbed. 
At about man’s hei^t to the door toeim -wits'lni ' 
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I tbe mormng alter nm amaai, im.waa;cmBen::,w 
toe hato-toom, itoere/dfter htoaldntotos^hW 
to put on the {snsim dieaSi' .Itoe 
” Captain” Christ, «n ho tovod to atjj/k Idmieir, 
received him kindly, althou^ -Iw u^iffod'lille 
reputation of a inest Unfii^bigated xiatoh^'-'and 
indeed not wittMot oauM^ for topt^ 'isi|fifci%^ 
not of an nqkind' dtoposmoB, hO ' van wbtodpb* 
ally given to attacks' of WBgjih'enuddw cW,:aAd ’ 
at sttohtuwsnb^Brdcdtoejw^nentotEe'too!^ 
barbarous pumtoments; -TiwM OMUfitobd-to h' 
variety of thJrteen 'fUfftoenk kindiii,'' «nd.' Whre 
■written up, kh':U"'toiwa'^hi^'to'tod'ti^^ 

.of 'toe ^rUtdy 

fioto.' tot fae^ wito 

ntiorn," sold' oontoiaBd ihmi idtKdpi^iEfP^ 

^dose artoetjdncic arreat» hard 

toe tom dasB, ” jumpan,^ 

hm,' toh,,lato4toom, dogging' ' 

.'u^. b'OiMr, .ftog^tif ul|% 

.nMMuses wAne oxpittndiaft.' 
tatit|toi''siiDidy bqhwed'to>''«m|#^^'« 
■dototog .but one Sway 

Ttoter per (day, 
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It Ineijt vigwoaB e(M»i!mtQ6e t 
^,ait(cn:';wi, wi^t nt ttiiiwhi of ,tbiB tAutaiber 
Vinit)i|«oMin^ of this shm aaA> 

Jaado of,ft v^wod'irood. la oirder fiurt&w tb 
oiimviielm paabAtmeot, the iKisonorlutd to 
fm^aTOtjrihmeoaiume, vitboat loatber aoles 
to Itki Itfei, BO tliOt, wherevor he laigfat stand or 
iedlii'the. shvp «d||^ shoald oat the better mto 
his ^etjh* A yaaag oad cealous oaratey soon 
aftnr.'aiMHinum the diaplaincy of the prison, 
ipodo .0 ,tbort trial of thU . punishment, and 
sissarjM iff, JIdoIcsI that he conld not have 
bemio it fat a quarter of an hour. Mr. Boekel 
mttri* some prisoaen were oondemned to 
^M^dlpps in this ebanaber,' and that even woiMit 
«KnB.pet exited from the pnnishnmnt. " Short 
'febriis*' obUgra the cn^rit to sit with liis right 
hi^ dtftenra to bis left foot in a very low ci^e, 
|lb)p;ed no ra whatever to move. 
1% 'VOt a of wood of various wmghts, 
odhilliiiiioe Cmteswd b; a long pbain to tlte foot 
dC mjii^BOttdrx^ ;^^ walked, had to 

C|^;:u m- Ms fgme, . The **‘jnmperi’ consisted 
M abort ritaii' fsatened to both feet, whioh 


^pNjta 


but he took them, to bdatloaat peifcetiy'idindR 










fOM^diyttBlUhK 


ihiMii inKtib,^mi^ 

1 . '' 

. Amt to 0(Wf mm 

^ tiM I>lj«ttiM» HUM* 

A ytm^ jfitldisrf m 

, «wn<oroii»4af Jt»oi^ 

fid «i)iipo»Nllti«t Wbad fokmod 
ji^iritkMTttid kft ocmuadeo, to 
iBj vtaa Me. BoEkel' ftHnai tiwkV 


|il i |i|l fy j B y | ^7P^ iw 


' ^ 
•rpi 






lidtltoEflbtif^odibit m to iackde tlioae trbO) 
BBont tm vita 4 he nmkr ukdaitaots of : 
Im oMm jawjhwydBepaiy ImUb, vm not to 
bo ai0tt|iiiit^ of. loe 70009 adidior coasiiltei 
bis otmiBMMi Bod a lev boHia later iiifiuned 
bm <d ibdk roadiiiBBli to ooffl{)l7 vilb bki 
ooawwti Tbit soUkawEBideiCodt: to Mooctem 
vbiob of tiwf ptibUltod j^fisoBien votddbevilfins 
to cMter kito>lbe i^eopoaaL Eeabaer, tnembor 
of tbs govommeat^ and Colonel 

Heiffine, teftu«d$ toe fornier would not leave ; 
thembmOias lo^ ae anv of iu 6 eompanions m 
mioKnittne nMoaiaod benind, Colonel Heintze 
tltottgbt toe jfMrojcct unfeasible, and some othera 
evenprefeired ti^ bouse of correetton I0 the pos> 
slide dangentofsueb an undertaLiag. Abootfoor* 
teen or sufieen were viUmg. Commaaicatioin 
vOs e!flbctod Vito hteads at fiberty, who assisted 
the plan vitb the greatest eegomess. All that 
was wanted for too toere ttumpe from Waldheim, 
was 9 short r<^ n ladder, and three keys. 

These bad been obtdned, imd all was in rea* 
dinese. T!he preparations hud, howevc*]r, oecu- 
pied sewnd months, and toe flight was finely 
ammfmd for the first of October. At midnight, 
imibeliatd^^ after toe guard had been reheved, 
the eolffitoa in toe oomdors were to open toe cells 
of ihosejprisoners who had agreed to lom the 
flight! guard in the courts was at toe same 
tame to open the garden gate, and join the fun 
tivbs. In the In^o garden there were only 
two sortutola, whose knowledge of the flight, in 
case tow not wuh. to take part ui it, could 
not esstiy be brought home to thmn. At a 
certMU part of the low garden wall, a ladder 
was to be placed from the ouUido, a rope 
ladder Itetenad to it and thrown over* into the 
interietr of the^gardea was to serve the fa- 
gitivue as a moans of (dimbing the wdl. A 
carrtsge wm to be in wtuliag at a short distance, 
and to tbke them to a farm of a pcditicai 
partSstii, <mhete their iumds would be ready 
with ekfllmb mpneyi end passports to further 
thehr t|%ht So Uet everything wus arranged: 

toe bkfluimitii at Lsto^c. who had Been 
entooitod udft the manufaetave of too key to 
the gMrden gih^'had delayed his task} and this 
delay todtolhe dbeoi^ of tim wlmle plan. 

^ tou' mmoihto observed iw nil- 

ih um odurt-yard. Tim keepejn 
too Omoors at the 
mmirn utolwLeeeii, stood to 


his IsM^ ii^«iideiicd<. him to- . . 

Soon kEtortnwds the insMntoi^ Mr. tHdakn.* 
sntenad and sank mtoanstod om jUto «toto», 
ehair of toe room. XnspMtou B«»k 
k toe absonoe offCapikn .BSiwu, vho VM 
abo govmvmr of HttoeidslMirgi and had totsly 1 , 
been seldom seen «t WuUbuim* Be pMtoaM> 
a sinoere mmpetoy'with itiia eause fopndudh 
Mr. Bookel suffered unprisonpumt. and fwedei: 
tots olotdt endeavottkd to obtok a Ush Of too\ 
partwipators to, and vhple partioidaBs of this 
prefect of ewaj^ of whieh, howevee, he vaa 
already completely master. Bis itouodishtQevta 
were throwu anuy upon the man who perttotly 
appreciated lum, and his eondnet tovards tost 
latter soon underwent a trtal obangu- Be 
appeared a tow days later with a keeper, end 
ordered all books, papers, knives* setostok bud 
so forth, to be taken away^ Ttm wmks to, toe 

f arden, whieh. bad been pnmitted by Oi^teto 
Sunau, had to be disoontiinued, and were for 
the next six years confined to tbe psve^prismm 
ya^d. Soon Mr. htotort was ramoved to one of 
the fdoomy soUiary odds m another wtog of the 
building, where be^spent two yean to pskSenh 
solitude, without any kind of visitor m aagr 
kmd of book but the Bibb ; his only oocMpatwn 
being tptnmii^. 

Inspeetor Hmnk’s zeal cm theoooasuw of toe 
pnsoners’ attempted flight, broi^t tom pto* 
wUotu Captain Bnoau rematoedaitogeiber to 
ffabertsbmgtandMr.HeitolmeamegoyiVimrof « 
Waldheim. This opened anew era in toe pmson « 
life. Timbefpimiugwasnmdewithtoe^'mipQrte^ 
Until th» time, the priBommi who had any hhid 
of comanuucatjon to mtoe to the governor b# 
themselves sunonnoed to the monnng by oneol 
tbs keepers, and wete admitted in toe eannifS'oif 
the forenoon. Mr. Heink knew bev to wite 
thisjumaiufcdd vqm Atitot, heneetoedtost 
pitsenees only twiee a veok, aacktben otoyoanot 
the interval was tote>gradM% 
foi tnitoit, a laonto, aito to Into «U«Athm ttMtom ^ < 
Tiie duadnmtagee ofitfas toaonesmtoifaty of toft 
governoarseonmadstbcimaetoesksatoy ielttpito i' 
eeiving vkito, he oonoaivudm heiUim * 

heh9asimBberofitottotoftxesmed%iitotoi^ ^ 
weM given to the pnsawns, to om^ 
write to toftgov«nar,btoiflii!dyom9iM^^ * 
this purpose ibe‘ ke^Noe veto m-him totoin 'i 
vrtriag muterials oa BBstoaysiw»i»|(iik|^ < 

tbomsstvee were to pto 
boxes, the keys of vb^vwe tomijym of^ 

toft SIS xhui£^’ 

too iovest refuse. toxAlto y»ijto»»w^ mms . 
lotofled to read cis nnitoit 
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w W Mtt i i rt t ^ ttr* iA. i ijii w W i» l&f 

Sd4NLafi» btfrini^MKrliliiA 1iy»'*w of 
ooi»)auiSefti!iBtt irikb «lf» pHmL> tM^oi^os, 
MltMi af^« »liiii»e fil <lif»e wootliB, litul 

booBMio of hi* lip w t i wii tie xsMieed Its 

yet iteae 

Wi$0fi Ute etwoof the boxes itoire 
' eligrimhoubbe^f opened 

Ifr. lihdiel Iwd tf^tediy ead^voitted to 
- Qibiwe House eikvietiiie of the sUeat syetem^ss 
enelMto |^UtiesI|>riso&e% md in 1854 per. 
aabMfenewneeivaa&OM the muostorihstthey 
' ait their jfiastieidflr Teqaeslt, be aUotred 
eoiee oottvemiition in the jneaenoe of one of the 
’ fai|^ offioiala : but thia order, erhich traa com* 
inioiOKted to the prisDpets, Ind epparantiy been 
Mo^unaued 1;^ an injonotiott tusTer to let it 
take ofeot, for, in s|Kte of ICr. Bhokel’s ur^t 
reneats for an interviev with a certain fnend 
of hia, adiom he wished to oonsidt on a literary 
woiit. of his own, this <qiportauity vas peniat- 
oaHy denied him. He was theiefore matly 
• osBrnted when, one day on the way to ^orch, | 
* pMUeid f^w-prisonei secretly 'put a small 
pioket in his hand, in whieh, upon opening 
at in his aeQ, he found a penoU, a pru, some 
paper, and someiuk-powder, besidea a few lines 
oswaittiag aweUMjensedpIan ot correspondence 
hetveen the (nends, to whom every other ox< 
chaBM of thought was dooied. Fur some 
iBOttUis their cl^eetmc commumcxtions re- 
mained undisoovered, but supposed safety made 
thMn iananBoufl. One of the keepers one night 
crqpt along the passage in Ids stockings, and 
OTcthcesd the eoarmrsation of the occupants 
of two neighbouring ceUs, in which they men- 
tiOBOd the ooirespmidmioe, and the names of 
some tiiat took part in it. He reported what he 
hAd heard to the goTenuw, and that same night 
ail we cells and prisoners were thoroughly 
scarfed. >!rhe affair was turned into a serious 
nusdemoanor against the ^te, and Mr. Hdckel 
and edhers wore condemned to four weeks’ sick 
diet ofthe third class, accompanied by the ‘*log.” 

A> saooMd ponubment he reeatrod for in- 
camUonaly speaking to a sentinel, who, seeing 
hiW stand a^ in ra waUc, ordered himtomove 
on. Mr. ESokd's raply« “ But I am not in your 
wnyP had benn cvetbeatd by one of the 
kwipnrs, who Mwaited him for speakmg \ whete- 
MwmhK^Hirinf cosdemnad him to a week’s 
nrisnMf* s md - deprivsitioa of suppec for 
jhmwl^jinaNtt m of the B 0 <<»U 8 a “extra 
iMaaiu^ ’tb imrend metiths. 

u X 8 IO, Miiabiter v<m Behr pdH n 

'yndt tb psisoii, and the prisoners were 

S mAiifMoitm hsioin him and ** state their* 
»«.'*• of cip»aeiuww what ten meant. 

Ugh lUtekwatmt hbenteiiiBaBeatexndtlumla, 
ami SnitiNhaddhe ndnistwt^ 

Xh» t»l«oi cbMhted •pOteriiaioB to address a 


to esttgtftrtio 
This the prison^ 

ottly accepted Us f jfeedMn the fimsm 


Mikb 


Bitte 18di the wMte aad I Oflcvehi iCMt w|l4 


ottly accepted Us fjfcedMn the gofsimr of 
the prisoiii aa well at ead other 

superior officers^ assured miMm 

was a mere formy and that, m |iOWiie waa tx^ 

E cted from him e^eh wouid iiMm 

e country. Ee tiiisrefore 
with the preparations for bis #4 bt 

the evening had a last intomewiw^ 
governor^ who implored him not to exjpOie^Us 
conduct* This he would not and did not pro* 
mise. Kext morning, before sunrisep he bad left 
the walls within the preciitcts of whktr ilW Ju|d 
been a prisoner for close upon iUrteen yearn* 
The book under our notice is t&e first step M 
takes to call public attentiou to the abuses of 
which he was one of the yictims^ 


THE LAMENT OF KEFHAtOa 

1 . 

JlAitTa, Fathor Helios, haste! 

Finish my days disgraced, 

Euiptiedi and mesnlngless. 

Quench, with thine unloved light, 

My longing, and let Night 
Make a gieat darkness qI my deep distress I 
Sandal thy feet with fire 
Fed from my fierce desirsy 
And in the roddcn*d inmost of tbs West 
(Like stems of broken flowers) 

Burn up Iheeo hleknlsht hoara 
Whose roots are eaten firom them by the osSibst in 
tlic breast. 

Ah me, that I might rest 
From this heart-eating grief 
That feeds what it devours ; 

Annuird, abeliaht quite, and dispossest 
Qf being, like a last year’s fallen Iasi; 

Lost to sunbeams and showers 
Among forgotten bowers! 


The mom to me 1$ dewless, 

And like a hick man’s wakiCg 
Out of woury dreamSa 
1 sock a form loni? viewless 
Whicli evermoie is making. 

Among the woods and stteams, 

A sound that doth my kimost iMifi 
Sunder, as with a rankUeg dasS^ 
And evermore the otd toa a mari 
Sorer and soxer seems. 

Uy days aro sick with sualii^t 
That hath no sweetness ui it ; 
the pulalug {uaw^yCf oce light 
that, ev<$ty maddeUixg 
nasties and fades again, 

Hashes and flgles t» vUn, 

Ahent thie diaay hsning 
Usgsi the waaderiM pifo 
Of leveki meat w|14 mslimm 
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witm !ivfir«fflpiiiBtt wntt 
ThidlSghtWhMlttlforS»|9V 

Th$ twiugHt ^me etUvoami 
tstoteetme air, 

IMm 1«ift,lottig feproacbte 
Ai4 Aut i^d despair. 

Tha atiWi^t duopp^h o'«r ma 
AHiAi^, nko cliilly team. 

Ulii id^|4.^in4 talkath to 
With in my ears* 
t%a moonlight seareheth throngh mo 
mkt menmvies of loot yoan. 

Tho groat midnight bofinre mo 
Gapoth ivlth vaatfearo. 


d. 

Jn the pnre, the taidj time, 

In w moming whltenmfi) 

£ro the bee in tlm budded thyme 
F^t the Aowing brightneas 
On hie goldon^girded back, 

When the cryetal sky hung dear 
Against the upland track 
Of the starred mountain deor, 

0 the dews dltine that vet us, 

Frolic fancies to beget us 
And courageous-hearted cheer, 

Mid the della of high Hymettus 
In the summer-svecten’d year ’ 

Up the lore lawns amber-lighted, 

Down the placid meadow places, 

Boaming, hand in hand united, 

With the sunrise on our faces t 
And the blue Euboean bay 
Murmur'd to us in hie sleep, 

And Cepisus far away. 

Winding softly to the deep, 

Like a glad thought thro’ the dream 
Of a happy man, did seem 
To glance ever, 

Gleam, and quiver 

With a radiant meaning under many a meadow- 
creek, 

While the blltho wind from the water 
Heaved the hair«of Horse’s daugliter 
Into brightness round the rosy-bloomed beauty of 
her cheek. 

4. 

Surely, in that sweet time 
It never was the lark , 

That with dewy wing, 

Out o' the dappled dark 
Did dehght to spring 
Like a bounding dart 
Up the blue air, and ruu 
ArcuiDd tim riidng vuo, 

And in light sing 

His loreHftoag tubUme 
Loudly echoing. 

Kay, it was no bird, 

TWas the strong joy of my heart 
That mountod In the morn 
To make his music heard 

Before the day was born. # 

And in that fileet time, surely 
*tirm not ihsNhightiegiik, % 

When biKet moonlight jj^ely 


i SfUuadi'dsBithepuril^viBile^ 

Thm, lodhVlia leaves, eseurely 
Made li^ wild note iwevad 
AH the warn night long* 

Kot no! no nightingale 
Sung ever joy so strong! 

Twas the bliss within nfy hieast 
That all night would not rest 
Tkom its ovfu throbhiAg springs of sstMoaptred 
song. , 

It was thy presence Procris: thp inexpressible 
sweetness 

Of the consdousness of thee, 

In that sweet time, 

That did at morn and even 
Trance boUi earth and heaves^ 

With mude never given 
To any mortal xh^e ; 

Flooding to completeness 
All sweet things that be 
Within the spirit’s witness : 

Earth and sky and sea 
Filling with rich fitness 
To the restless joy on me, 

And pouring perfect gladness in perpetual mdody. 

5. 

But 0 the sudden, strange, 

And unendurable change ! 

O days on days that range 
jBVom sorrow down to sorrow with an ever-growing 
grief, 

The bleak burthen of the Past ! 

0 fixedness of fate 
Jn j'ct evci fleetltig state I 
O falsehood known too late! 

And O remorse that briugest tears which caunbt 
bring relief 

To the wretchedness thou hast! 

In the violet-eybd green 
Let not any dees be seen 
Among the vales uEtohan, 

Save of my deep weeping ! 

Kor an}'^ other sound 
Than of my grief aronnd 
The high night’s molian 
Along the lone Leucadian headlands sweeping, 
And moaning evermore 
About the western shore 

To that bright land beyond the west, where PrecHs 
sweet is sleeping ! 

Haste, Father Helios, haste! 

Finish these days disgraced, 

Emptied, and meaning^s. 

Quench, with yon quivering light, 

This too-long questioning Sight 
That nothing ansa ers save endured distress ! 
Delay no longer, Father, from thy rest, 

Thou gofist grandly, with a greateniim nsst| 
And gravdj^ down where heaven Is suenteSt 
Aiross the waters ! Tirite me with thee, ala 
Tliy son. For sonfewhere in the wondrous Weal, 
^ Mid realms of gold remember’d hall; hall 
guest, , 

To me ’twas phophesied that I should be 
Froe’d from a form my spirit spurha Thb 
crest 

Of yon tall peak now flares puiipurdo^* . 

And oven now xnvtbinks that t imKir faS 
From far, a music, faint, 

To me, to mo, my long lost klndiud cau^ 

Where sl<nvly opeTthe solemn porclies kit, 
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. AT GKKAT llIFOHHATOEY 
• ’ BtamraoN. 

TlUt lisj(e AfiHcttltiunil BoU, oreoted a jear‘ 
or two ago ia tito nortitmi ^atcict o£ London, 
to xeUeve Baker-atrcot ftom the overgrown pro- 
porUona of the Cattle l^w, has done mnen to 
dispel Ml idea long prevalent in the fashionable 
rc^fioas of the west, that Islington was a far 
QOnntrj which onl; the most adventurous would 
care to explore, end to wbioli no one ever set 
ont without making his will and settling his 
family aflhirs. Lideed, 1 myself, who make no 
pcctendion to be oonsidmrea a denizen of the 
genteel west, and who have long been familiar 
with the atages of the City-road, until very 
lately sharea in this fashionable idea. I con- 
osivra it on my first visit to Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Being a new arrival in Loudon, 1 was 
bent upon seeing all tbe sights, and at liie same 
time making myself aoquunted with the topo- 
graphical bearings of the great wilderness which 
was henceforth to be my home. For this reason, 
and another of an economical nature, which 1 
need not further particularise than tu mention 
that it was a hatf-pricc-to-ihe-pit-cxpedilion — 
Mr. Phelps in Henry the Fourth for iutellootual, 
and a ban and a bottlo of ginger-beer for physical 
rofrcshpimt— for those two good and suiucient 
reasons, 1 milied. I started immediately after 
tea, wmdi, being partaken of in Sumers-town, 
I need not say iilicUcatcs tbe fashionable hour of 
five Kit. 1 was young tlien, and conceited, as 
it ia in the nature of most yonqg persons to be, 
and I disdained to ask my way. If I were to 
say that I was a Scotch young man, you would 
not jperhaps think it surprising that I had 
sedulously devoted myself to the 'study of tlie 
map of London. 1 /lad devoted mvscir to that 
branch of knowledge, and flaiterca myself that 
Lon&m, topographically considered, lay at my 
feet, a conquered place. 1 fondly believed that, 
wii3) Mogg for my pioneer, X nad conquered 
even before 1 oame and saw. 

A little praotieal application of my knowledge, 
howerM*, oonviooed me tlwt I was mistaken. 
Ibo confident of my acqnainlance with short 
cnjls, I lort mva^ in Bagnigge-wells, only to 
film inyiiell^ oner on hour’s walking, in Upper 
Hollowag. Kmg’s-oross was a sort of loadstone 
rook in ny iraonless path. Sail which way I 
would, enst, west, north, or south, 1 was always 
drown book to King’s-otoss. 

EiohMNl WM net imwe botbored by his Hioh- 
tmaub tiiatt I was by that lompjiost in the 
middle of four numvormue tnays. When at la&t 
1 Mfoohed the Mqated Orange of Thalia and 
Malpommie, H was nigh upon half-price hour, 
md t was wosiy and footsore. A^n, Ou re- 
tiU9un|^ 1 knt myself at BmUhdeld, floundered 


into the heoBt ef tiie <%, j|««iidswd hmiit 
again, and did not ceodi SomnesAown wstBm ' 
smdl hoots Ihe momiog. from that tine 
forward, I xeganled a jonmey to Miagton as a 
very ttrions ufoir, not to he undwiaken lightly, 
nor witbonf doe pieporaHonu 

When the Cattle Sho# was removed to 
Islington, I bade farewpB to it, W.^tad W.C. 
generally, I think, bade faTewelt to it. Kever 
more would fashionable eyes ro^ npon the prise 
ox, the honourably mentioned Mteep, ana the 
meritorious pig. They were gone Bom Ofat 
gaze, far out of ncaoh, into distMit Ldiagten. 
This impression of a remote oMtniry stiB 
weighed upon my mind when the eaU oi doty 
recently reqnired me !o visit the Bdbnnateay 
Exhibition. It was held in the Agrionltunu 
Hall, which was situated, as I understood, some 
distance beyond tbe Angel. I was in the Strand 
when duty called upon me, rather peremptorily, 
to go at once, as the Exhibillon would be opened 
at four o’clock by his Koyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 

Now, I am never indifferent to the call of 
duty; but it occurred to me to pause for a 
little, and inquire, if I were prepa^ for thia 
arduous expedition. Had I money enough to 
defray the expenses P One pound four and six- 


netray tne expenses r Unc pound lour and six- 
pence. Would that be snmeient P My boots 
were rather thin; I bad left my great-coot at 
home ; I had no card about me for tbe purpose 
of identiBcation in ease of aecident ; I hod not 
had my dinner. 1 was determined to fortify my 
inner iuan at least, aud T dined as substantially 
as 1 could, without enoroadiing too far upon 
my limited stock of cash. I further took in 
coals for tlic ioumey in the shape of botUed 
beer and full-bodied wines, aud then, having 
filled my cigar-case, 1 hailed a Hansom and 
started. The horse looked a good one to go ; 
1 had a full hour before me— possibly I should 
get there in time. 

T was cslcnlatiug how much tbe man would 
charge me, and whether three and sixpence 
would be received with thanks or with objuigp- 
tions, when a sudden jerk of the caA caused me 
to look up. I was actually in Clcrkenwell! I 
had scarcely taken three puffs at my cigar before 
there flashed upon my vision the word “ Boxes,” 
inscribed upon the door of a white building on 
the left, oadlei’s Wells ! I am still wonder- 
ing if it can be the same moated grange of the 
drama to which I oucc journeyed so j^fully, 
when another flash reveals to me tiie word 
“ Angel.” Away through a crowd of ’busses, 
sharply to the left, and immediately I fina 
mysrlt in a road lined with expectant spectators. 
A tightening of the right rein, aorunehingdat- 
iering pull up close to the kerbstone, and here I 
am at the grand entrance of the AgricttltutaL 
Hall, far away in Islington 1 It is little more 
than half a oigar since I left the Strand. What 
coujuration and miglity magic have done thlsP 
Slmll 1 try the driver with a shilling? I4o, 
with some misgiving ; but he aooepts it bboer- 
fully, and Uianks me asjf he meant it, by wluoii 
I know that it is iess4,han two mdcs to the 
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be «Et tile SRtM •4kiOb intimeied to wbhj toese 
preaemt on ibe Mierredeeata, tiiat XaUbe^^ 
irw^ tbe >VN^ ef eren the most busmionwle 
au4>pMMy,<|iBudciits of ibe meir^lis. 

IbiteM of being behiad time, 1 tras before 
tiil4i4TO eonaidetiiig it bad maimma to 
rowid and inspect the iareasutes before the 
PldapOt 1 awaited his Hojal ZXighnoss’a amval 
at .the northern witnmoe. I was sorry to 
aetlre a te^ very tqparse attendance of tbe public 
in fenetni Tbe public iu partieular was pretty 
nutaenmoly represented in the reserved wats ; 
but the great body of the hali was almost do> 
• serted. It oould not be said that there was a 
want of attraction. The ^hibitioa was the 
first of its kind, and the Prince of Wales was 
coming h> open it. Bttt '* five sliilhngs,” I sus- 
i>ect, was a little too much to the body of the 
Iiall. Had it been one shillihg, the thousimds 
who were contenting themselves with a sight 
of the outside of the show would have walked 
up and paid their money ; and it would not 
hare happened that the I’riuce cnteied the hall 
witliout encountering a sufiiaeut number of his 
mother's loyal subjects to raise any tiling like a 
cheer in his honour. None seemed more dis- 
gusted with this state of things than the police, 
who were of the A division, and accustomed to 
the more fervid loyalty of the west. There 
were just forty of us at the royal entrance, in- 
cluding shoe-black boys, stall attendants, the 
Lord Mayor, a sherifi^ the civic old gentle- 
man in the fur hat and his insep'arable com- 
panion the other civic old gentleman with the 
sword-; and we stood quietly in two rows, and 
wore so wtdl behaved and orderly, ihat I am 
.‘'lire the four poUcemen in cliarge liated us 
from the bottom of then hearts. 1 saw it 
written in their faces ; “ WTiy don’t you shove 
about and give us an op|)ortuiiity of exercising 
onr authority P Pretty thing for officers of the 
A dirisinn to have to come up all the way from 
Wluiehiffil to take charge of a set of milksops 
like you, who haven’t the cour.ige ev cn to step 
upon that old rag of a carpet that they have 
laid down for the Prince to walk upon.” I am 
sure that particular officer who had charge of 
me and the shoe-black hoy (who, by the way, 
had decorated his box with counterfeit coins 
for the occasion) would have given anything if 
1 bad stepped upon the carpet. He stepped 
upon it lumselfi u if to tempt me on— -trailed 
it like the taj|j|libis coat (he was Irish) to 
me'Wn collision with tlic outhori- 
if (^linatoly dcchned the challenge, 
tid in being provokingly peaceable 
to the last, the officer went off 
evidently satisfied ilmt 1 hadn’t 
»l|Hit a fiy, much less his Royal 


challei 

ties. 



nr witiwlsed so tamo a- royal procession. 
VO eivie* old gcntl^an advanced, the one 
itaring unfier Ida muSf the other staggering 


under ids sword ; tbare ym a <ff |nrs' 

postiKous geld'caUa. sifpm^iMr iMiid Mamr, 
Aldennei^ and Sharifih> and wen ’irithlMa a 
spuad, and before we knew whsb it «U 4wesnl, 
there strolled past ns a very geailemafdjr«look<> 
ing yoaiif man, hi oompaay with a verv veuy- 
rable (fid nun, chatting iogetlier pleasanuy, mi 
anparentliy asking after' eaab oth^s and 

the iiealtns of those who bdenaad to them at 
Marlborough House and Lambeth Palace. How 
this quiet proceediog waa very disappi^ing to 
me and my friend of tits shoe-bliMfit: wdgade, but 
no doubt to Ute Prince it was bighlv ag^weabie ; 
and possibly he would go homo ana report toat 
he had spent a most delightfril duff without beuig 
run after, and shonted at, and otoexwise Ireatod 
as if he were a wold animal let loose to be 
baited. 

My policeman retained at this point* evi^ 
dcntly expecting to catch me out in fottowing 
the royal procession through the saored avemue 
towards the dais ; but 1 disappomtcd him %bui 
by turning on my heel and asoending to tbe 
gallery, where a "juvenile brand resoued from 
the buiuing immediately invited me to have my 
card printed in large German text, stiitabk for 
the ironmongery line. Peeling the active opa- 
rations of the printing press to bo unseemly 
— though otherwise honourable— wluie the 
atebbisliop was reading prayers, 1 dedined, 
but with regret, and sauntered along to a 
point where I oould obtain a good view of 
the opening ceremony. 

Openmg ceremonies are all very much alike, 
and even when they have the advantage of no- 
velty, they ai'C not interesting. All I will 
say of this one is, that the Prince road his reply 
to the address with mueli aplomb, with good 
mnphasis, and iu a singularly dear and distinct 
voice. It did, however, appear a little absurd 
that the Jilarl of Shaftesbury should Mad au 
address to him, and then hand him the reply he 
was to make to it. 

It is time, 1 think, to cuter some potest 
against certain forms and oeremonics which are 
observed m dealing with royal peraonageS'— 
luisome nonsense wfaidi only tends to niialM 
them look ridtcnlous. Why could not this 
}oung Prince, who spoke bettot than any one 
there, and generally conducted liimselE naturally 
and with good sense, be entrasted with im 
enstodv of his own speech f Taking that speech 
from the hands of the nobleman who addressed 
him, was the only unnatural thing be ^ It 
was making a schoollx^ of him— teaolfflM him 
to say his A B 0, as if he were one oc those 
reformatory lofis who could »>t be trusted witA> 
the custody of tlie spelling-book, out of which 
they Icamra their lessons. I would also amg^ 
gest to the chiomclora of courtly doifl^ tiiat 
d does not tend to -exalt the unpoiwaae bf 
royal personages to say of them that- thuy w 
“ graoiously pleased to appnovc’t tobb-ihat, and 
<he other. 1 road onee that Ulp Ptiimo<^ 
Wales was gradioud.j p l eas ed to oupnas ma 
approval of Niagara: I wonder titarapottor dhl ' 
not go on to say that the oomplimeBt wai ap* 
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bom Ave profitably employed in the operatioiis 
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were repretonted io tills £xltibitioa about one 
littndred and seven^ (British und Foreign) of 
these benevolent instit^ons, eutirelv supported 
by voteatary contiibations of the public. 

Momg about among^he stalhi — ^mostly at- 
tended te Phillis of the neat band, and bor 


tenoea m X'uuus ot uic neat nand, ana iior| 
suteia~4. pasa in review a great variety of 
articles of use and omantent ewtributea bj; 
cfaiuEittbleandhiunanein8tUution8,wboseobject8 
are almost as various as the products they ex- 1 
biidt. It is an epitome of the all-embracing I 
charily of the Christian world. There is no 
etdanuty either of the miud or body, no mis- 
fortune or disadvantage to which humanity is 
subject, which has not found a Good Samaritan 
to extend the helping hand, to bind up the 
wounds, to cheer with words of comfort and 
hope. It 'is most affcctmg to witness those 
results, and no less so to think how many large- 
hearted, good, kind, devoted people there arc in 
the world, for ever going aoouf imitating the 
example of Him who lorgavc the fallen, who 
was patient with little children, who made the 
blind to see, the dumb to speak, and the lame 
to walk — ^who was the Exemplar to mankind of 
■aU that is merciful and good. And there aie 
people who say that this is a wicked woild ! 


A EAT LITTLE BOOK. 

AvoNc Ihe friends I have picked up in the 
world IS a fat little book live inches high, and 
two inches broad, wbicli carries about in its 
body the social soul of an old German professor 
and doctor in botli faculties, whose name, un- 
known to biographical dictionaries, was, 1 sup- 
pose, Otto Sohwailzmann, or, as we should 
say, Blackman, for he translated himself into 
Gbcek Htenuy style as Olho Melaudcr. Ferhaps 
my &t little friend cannot be said to carry 
about Mdhmder’s soul, for I found him neglected 
' in tags, one of the last of his race, reduced 
shimbourd in a dirfy lane, gave him a new 
a homo in 'a little colony of well-to-do 
'wheiie he soon took up a respectable 
m which be has no present thought 
out up<m a fresh course of knodung 
the worlcb os he bad done for the 
n^red and sixty years. For the M 
was bom at Frau)rfort in tbc year of 
M Qfteen Elizabeth, and the Heteuler 
il then went into it was dead. But 
ot long been dted. Four years b^ere 


TO 
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dlato be ted teNm a it^oter 
Sootobmaa> wbo exbibited.te l^bntf of 
astoitiabteg agUity zftec tliite Idaiiitebite bad 
node bone^lioea on an aonl teto ttete tea 
atomacb. The fat little book’# ludiitee Im teed 
an old dmm of the dootot*a at tbe uiifoitjRtw of 
Msibnrg in Hesse Caeael, a tadrer^ 
bad numbeied among its stadtets IPf^ituk 
Hamiltoo, the first of the Scotch Hefonnoni, and 
our Bible translator, William T|yadalc< 
over, the colieetion printed te a gated i^riend ia 
heartily dedicated to another dutm ot thb same 
printer, a learned dtixax of Antwam, witii 
whom be had talked often of ttepleasaiteatoritel 
yielded by their common studies. So tiiem il 
a oomfortable littie glow of frientedup among 
learned ^sips, warming ns as we orosa tte 
threshold of Melander’s book. As for the work 
itself, what we find in it is the life of a dead end 
forgotten Gorman professor, who some two 
hundred and seventy years ago fastened with 
special relish upon touches of life and humour 
that flashed on him from the books lie rcatl, 
often books that are now read no more, or upon 
touches of the life about him, or the carrout 
stories of his day that gave home truth to dramas 
theu being acted, or that had been lately acted in 
the playhouse of the world. 

I choose to think that the Herr Doctor, with 
DO sourness in him, was short, and fot, and 
cheery as his book, a ripe schedar, grown on tbc 
sunny side of the wall of knowledge. Bo put, 
some of the warmth at his heart, no doubt, inio 
his teaching of the students. He relieved 
certainly the duluess of discourse among his 
brother doctors over the thin wine and the dear 
tobacro — tobacco had only found its way 
to Europe in Melanderis lifoiime — he relieved 
Ibcir solid talk with frequent elilrp of pleasant 
stories derived from bis mlercourse with books 
and men. Fleasant walks and talk by the 
banks of the Lahu, the well-read professor’s 
nell-timcd anecdote in common hail, studies 
enjoyed and a life enjoyed are the essences that 
make the perfume ^ of Melanderis common- 
place book of tlie jest and earnest he bad 
read or heard. Bond-street can bottle uothing 
so deheious and so lasting as the per- 
fumery of those books into which have been 
poured any of the better esseaoos of life. Their 
living fragrance is as of the flowers, and a well- 
stocked library is 'sweeter tiian the richest 
garden to those who We pmd for the key of 
the gate, and are free to gather for tbemaelTes 
among its bloMpms. garden has its ron^ 
and queen llue^ ana its stately trees, its 
sunny walks with fruit on either hW, ti# 
fountains, and cool glades. The httte 
though a scarce plant in it, is but of the fomdy 
of its weeds, but a weed whereof, if we cub | 
little at its leaves, we shall spon find the 
fragrance. 

It exhales in stories Of all sorts. , FJOdi eqe 
book that lie bad been reftdh^ temleris aq^ 
count of ttie deskU of Bnllhigsr (and nearly 
bis authorities^ ate as remote 4w 1^11 fotiig 
modern use), our meriy little friend pnfleed up 
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8b mb^ as to *prbS4be ift ftbsoosa m ilie c^k. 
Am 1au» .(fobtofs babsea it to bs opened, lest he 
sltoild bbrst ,it huf eitathnied lattthter. A traer 
t$bn tS Erasmtis Is also quoted ; the Marburg 
pvolessqb bcibi;, of course, a good Frotestant. 
Oe(»ge,Dake of Sa^oay. otMse niquirod of Eras- 
mUft ooueeruing the ireligious questions of the 
day, akd reoeifing cautious ansvcis, by vhich 
Hie Solioiar would not oOmmit himself, said to 
Uto, **lfy Erasmus, wash me this dress, but 
tHte cate (hat you do uot wet it.” Another 
cdMelander’s notes is of a Bishop at Zuridh, 
who oomseOrated a cemetery, and oei::^ atked 
by some poor countryfolks where, since the 
whole of the cemetery had been consecrated, 
the unbantised infants were to lie, charged an 
addillontu fee for unoonseorating or profaning 
part of it. Melander repeats also a story that 
had been told by Luther, of a shoemaker, 
whose wife vexed him by paying a round sum 
<rf money for one of Pope Leo’s plenary indul- 
gences, whereby she was to be cleansed of all 
sins, exempt from purgatory, and get, in shoit, 
a free passage to paradise. IVhen his wife 
died; the shoemaker paid nothing for church 
services and masses for her soul. Being ques- 
tioned as a contemner of religion, and as one 
who had dealt impiously by his laic wife, ho 
a?crred that, as to her body, he ha 1 buried it, 
and an to her soul, there wore no m.i&8es for it 
wanted, because he knew that it had gone imme- 
diately to heaven. Being asked how he could 
know that, he produced the Pope's warrant to 
that effect. As it was uot thought decent to 
^ree that the Pope had cheated the shoe- 
maker’s wife, the shoemaker was allowed to 
keep the money claimed of liim for masses. Me- 
Isnder tells another story of a priest preaching in 
praise of masses to the people of a German town. 
“ Phese masses,” he said, " may be of no ad- 
vmitage to the dead, but they are great profit 
to uv* meaning us their survivors, but the 
people took him to mean us the priests, and 
overwhelmed him with their laughter. But the 
cunning usually was with the pardoners and 
rclio-moDgers. One went to 'Tdbingen with old 
bones, and said that whoever kissed those rolic.s 
should for a twelvemonth be untouched by 
plague. Prince Eberfaard, resentful of his im- 
pndeuee, accused the man of lying. Men kissed 
and yet died of the plt^ie. “ That may bo,” said 
the cheat, ■** because nobody does kiss the relics. 
I^by only kiss the glass that oovurs them.” 

Of bourse there an many tales of whimsical 
usnrreaehing. Pwomen, both oowards, met in 
a tiartow war, SjHthor disposed to turn out 
of the road. . dive me the road,” said one, in 
farjsggBft volc& "Or, if you don’t. I’ll do for 
you What 1 cud for the man who refused it 
|o me yesterday.” The other scrambled Hude 
ht tetrOr* end when he of the braggart voice 
hud gone by, aHeed Mm, timidly, " What did you 
do, BW. to tho men who refused you the road 
jeBtwwy, and would hot feet out ra your way P” 


" WV," »«id the other, ” 1 lei Mtt fukfi Hie 
rohd* w got hut of, Ait way?* • i > 

A foaawrd and a German held 
(he reuHte smartness of the diffmnot nsiiiixlltl 
of the wodd. "I,’* sajd the Spaniard, *'oan^‘ 
take an egg from under a siUing bird withwih 
disturbing ner.” ** Do that,” said the Gmmupi, 
"and I will let you sOrwhat I can do." ^ 
th^ went mto the wood and smurehed tiil 
had found a tree with a bird’s^mst near the top 
of it. The Spaniard took elf his sword, and 
belt, and spurs, his rustling silk mantle, and 
his cap and plumes, laid them at tlm foot of the 
tree, and b^ui uoi^lesHy to mount. WhUe 
he was intent on gett i^ at the nest, the German 
walked off with the ^mniard’s arms and cap, 
and cloak and feathers. It was demreed, 
therefore, tliat the German was the smarter 
fellow. * 

A certain abbot was asked why, in the hoar- 
ing of canses, he always continued to make 
difficulties, though he Was so often wrong. 
" Why,” he said, “ I am like the boys who Can- 
not pass a walnut-tree without throwing stonhs 
into it, in hope that nuts may fall” 

An ignorant pardoner was boasting that he 
had been through fifty cities, staying a year and 
a half in each. When soinebMj asked how 
old he was, he answered “ not yet forty,” so 
that ho had been wandering through cities for 
five-and-tbirty years before he was born. 

Another bo<istcr said, ho had been in a 
country where hces were as lar^ as sh^. 
"Then,” somebody asked, “how big are the 
beehives P’’ " Not bigger than ours.” “ But 
how do the.bcps as big as sheep get into thmn f ” 
“ Thivt’s their affair.” 

Mras as well as abbots and pardoners were 
more troublesome throe hundred years ago than 
they are now. Mehiuder quotes a cliarni against 
fleas : 

Alsnstulo, Correbo, Budigosma, Tarantula, Oalpe, 
Thymii nln, Binari, Golba, Cadura, Prepoo 

Say this nine times before ratting into bed, and 
after each time of saying urink three tankards 
of wine. 

But our Melander has his serious and half- 
serious moods in the way of story-telling, llcre 
is auodd tale of murder and eaiPs head. A 
man diligent, courteous, and gentle, loved the 
daughter of the house m which he served, bat 
might not marry iter because he was a foreiguer, 
poor, and a servant. One day he met on a 
lonely road a merchant with his wealth about 
him, killed him, and took possession of his 
wealth. He kepi it secretly, and presently, pro- 
ducing a small part of it, said to his master that 
a relative abroad, whose heir he would be, Was 
dying, and had scut that as travelling money, 
with request that he would go to him. lie 
went awi^, returned, and produced as his inhe» 
ritanoe the mouey of the murdered mmnhsnt. 
His master then reedved liim at a soadAditttv 
and in due time he inherited with his (Ae 
property of her Gather. Because he wua ’«H11 
diligent, courteous, and gentle, be beeuue a 
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litHtti«il|^%«4^ •iM'itold 'iiii 
hxt «p«ok^i'iii8e>llMPi 

««« » oksfl «f ftcffloiMijte'tQ 
iM'fiwlMl lrif'M^i«nlcl %e tit«d«ai iui 44 ^« 0 «h> 
lcilt^''‘’ll» ireik t»i«dnroi), and vmat^'hmtl 
iMis^<#lvratok^ to iake Ilfs aedt muM the 
tilgt^Mked into the pantiv to^see yAu$ had 
iWkHif 1^ for dinner. iW'ms wife had 4 ieen 
getsite a calfs head, heoanne that was a far 
malite dish of bis. Bat the head seemOd to 
Ubn to he the IHoedlesa head of a dead man. He 
tttthed away with hmtor. His wife showed him 
hk eirmr, hat ho went into ooort stronf^j 
moved, and when, ia (^ning the proceedings, 
the law iminst homicide and the doom of 
. maifder Iwa been resi) oat, he rose and said. 

By that doom I must die.” Then he told from 
his seal as a magistrate the story of the murder 
he had himself long since committed. All de- 
oliaed that bis self-aocusatiou was a freak oi 
inMmity.'for what man in tne town nas kinder 
imd more honoared than he, what man less 
likely to be a murderer? He replied urijenlly 
that it was not insonit v but cousoienee, 1 hat his 
future life was lost if be did uot make lu this 
world full atonement for his erimc. lie told on 
what spot be had not only slam the merohant, 
but had also bnried him, and he asked that the 
scaffold for his own execution might be built 
over his victim’s grave The place was searched, 
the body found, and over the place of its burial 
they struck off the head of the man whom a 
white cairs head, seen in the gloom of his 
pantry, had thus sent to eonfession. 

Men will be gentle, generous, in love ‘ind 
honour with the world, while they have great 
ottmee on their souls 5 and they will quarrel tJso 
about nothing. Two di^putauts, one drunk, one 
sober, were lirought befoie Martin Luther. 
" Are you a Lutheran P” asked the drunken man 
of the otbci'. “ I am a Martuust,” h( answered, 
tlpon which both drew their swords, and they 
could hardly be restrained from killing one 
another because, zealous both for Mai tin Luther, 
one called himself Martuust, the other Lutheran. 
So men will olten quarrel about mere words, 
said Melander. 

But there arc names and names, and stones 
and stones. , The same names and the same 
stones do not meet always the same fate 
Hiqipy the stones, said Protarchus, of which 
im^es are made. They are sot up on the altars, 
aaowe kneel to them. While other stone ot 
the same rock is trodden under foot and spnt 
upon. 

Hcdander tells ghost stories from Plmy, of the I 
misaabic ^d man in heavy chains who beckoned 
to tdie place where his body had been left dead, 
duunsaandunburisd; and of the hair-coUing 
ghosts whose imiiMnittiiig was only a vague sign 
of Also of the image 01 a fnead re- 

Jliit<»ad that 'got into a man’s bed and eeept 
him, pad had ieet colder than ioe. And 
inds one of another unpleasant otony, 
r .triend qU'Otef from Bmamus, of a toad 



iW^pmoily 

€he«Mffli^ iteAi 

hijf ite tfihewiiiidhnr, , 

and blentf ids bhiMl itaritadUMhid^s 
web.*; ^ afi^cr aMeedtlmto^is^dMln^ 
atiacK iwMo the tahA ewml, bttt' imd 'ndt hnake 
it lease its bold; seamid st(iiNk**«iaia« it 
swell yet mom, but ihd not HU itl idltoMlhe 
! third attack tlm toad unAned its ehslvimiid'Aifed. 
80 the spider paid the ohwgy for its 

PULL DEVIL. PULL BAXm 

This old siting would appear to imply tihat 
there its a perpetual eontest betweml Imil and 
Baker. The poor Bakmr gets the wont of the 
struggle, to the best of our maldit^ oiat, even 
down to this hour. 

The bakers, poor fellows ! do indeed lead an 
nnuatural hfe. Donald Mackemde (for the 
bakehouses are strong in Scotelimenl is at Work 
when we are asleep, and when he evydf to be 
Qsleep. Like many other men employed in 
monotonous labour, his pi^ is rather sawm ; but 
the woTiit of it is that his wockiog heuts me 
filtered through the whole of the twenty-four 
lu each day, m such a way as <0 forbid a good, 
sound, houesl sleep of several hours* duratkm. 
Ills sleep IS brief, broken, hot, stuffy, unwholo- 
some, lie is trying wliethoc parliament can 
help him; but it is only some ol tlie minor 
parts oi the evil that oan foe reached m this 
nay. Haw young men cross the Tweed 
I southward, and k^ep Urn nmrkct always sup- 
plied with persons willing to enter a bakehouse 
!at low wages. The journeymen hakew are 
I many thousand strong (or weak P) in the metro- 
polis alone; and th» oertainly ought to get 
into a decent mode of life. 

It IB not at all probable that Iiondoa tmead 
was baked during the night in old tiniea. Ea* 
miUcs baked bread at homo mudi mote than 
they do now, and the esiablishmont of bakers'^ 
shops was consequently exoeptiinial. When 
people had faith in tlie paternal relatuan between 
the governors and the gevomed, and in the ht- 
ness and power of the goveraors to detomainc 
prices, the bakors wore under regular auper- 
visioii as to their ohargea. The pnee of bread 
wav determined by 1 hat of wheat, aud the weij^t 
of tho loaf was made io vary as the pvtee of 
wheat varied; tins rule, oaliedtiteassiM of faaead, 
remained in force during many oeataefoa. In 
the time of Henry tho Seventn, whoa a penny 
was a miglily ooin in valne, the eize or awyit 
of a penny loaf was mithdritaiiveiy deforminea at 
Mienaelmas, according to the pike of whMiit,i>i a 
way that settled exactly wbat amoast of {WOfit tho 
bdkers should obtain; and that wrigbkrwnaiwid 
in force for twelve onodiha, Eroas the khoe of 
Queen Anne uptil that ofHeorge tbwBDurU^itiie 
mtmioipal authorities of aw towns had the ponper 
of deterinining-the prioo oclnvad^ uot aeoeviwg 
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$wim ^ Mtor bw lAtp and btlw- 
mmu, to v«M vbtitbar tM ^er me a good 
9 A»ondtKw« bk mixtngaaad jbok^^ It 
WwaosiuMdbfliwtbidtimB^p^ of 
aokniriiMni ikkims tdc/oosees eaeh, or eighty 
gaMStem loaves of<.one>f<»utb tbat weight eael^ 
OM tie inade from a sack or two honored and 
dgh^ {tounds of floor (that is, aboot five 
nouMB of bread from loar pounds of flour); 
nut a akiltol baker waa d}le to produce etghty- 
flve (quartern loaves lo the sack, and* tius surplus 
attginentcd his profits, giving him one loaf to hun- 
aeltout of everv sixteen. Out of these circum- 
stanoes arose cheap bread, small masterb, and 
dirty bakehouses. A slidu^ scnlc having been 
estobliBbed by the aatbprities, which fixed the 
price of a guartmm loaf at cightpencc when flour 
was forty shillingB per sack, sev«atecn<peuof 
when flour waa a nunnred bluUiugs per sack, anti 
proportionately between these two exti ernes, any 
one who went below these assise prices was 
ranked as a cheap baker. As is usual m mattei s 
of oonuneroial proteelion, neither buvets uot 
selh'rs were quite satisfied; the assuie Ians 
were abultshcd, and now any baker may sell ius 
bread for what prices he pleases. 

At the present tmie, about ouc-fouilh of (lie 
bakers in tne nwtropolis are known ‘is high-priced 
bakers, living in or serving the weil-lo-do ueigU- 
bourfaoods; the other thiee-fourths, the cheap 
baken, serve chiefly the middle ohd humble 
classes. But any man, so far as the law is 
ooneemsd, nii^ sell dear or cheap, and may 
make his bread good or bad — provided he looks 
to his weights and scales, and does not venture 
too fiir int o the slough of adulteration. 

Tharo is no dear evidence that biead was 
made at night until the present century, 
^meimies to get more batches in a gircu 
iidus, somelimes to nuke a batch larger tium 
usual, the introducers of the clieap-btcad system 
doaxed, or bribed, or encouraged tlieir helpers 
to wotK long hours. These cheap masters them* 
sdraa would in many cases labour away half 
ihroui^ the ni^t, and would insist upon their 
journeymen and apprentices doing tiiu same. 
And so the system apeead from one obonp baker 
to anothei; smd from the cheap baker to the full- 
prioed btdmr, until it became a regular tbmg for 
bread'Uakers to work very long days indeed. 

What, than, it a baker’s life? In wbat is 
oaliad the Xiondon season, and at tlie h^L- 
prked chops, the men begin work at about 
letevea o’clock at night, when other folks are 
thinking about gomg to bed. Thw are engaged 
in breMdoakitiff, with a few snort intervals 


(during whioh toejr try to catch forty winks), 
until aevha or e^t o’dodi^ in the morn- 
bdUng'tbe plaitt loaves, the fanpy bread, 
1heroll«,dtot»keertaiaxQntiiU!. They are then 


slcMgb'it' to liltoni n» asach as they dan 
npoAf '3hetoitorkvfeititogtoe4ay,altiu^ 
the epMaw, i> brno toaoks hght^ for they liMe 
to 01^ heavy oasketa into to wheel heavy 
tracks 01^ bmvows. Fridny la a harder day than 
the rest, because they have to prawide nearly 
for two days* consomptimLi th^cotor the bake- 
house an hour or so earlier than on other even* 
mgs, and make a longer night’s work of it. 
Saturday night is the only one on whtoh the 
poor baker leels himself at hberly to tuck him- 
S( If cunifortably into bed for a good longalaep. 
like a Christian; be has no uatch to attoad 
to on llmt night, flis Sunday is not mtuih of a 
bunday to him, seeing Utah hi* must attend two 
or Huee times duiing thu ilay to prepare the 
“ fetmeul” and “ sponge” for the night’s baking 
->clse, as iluQcs uro now manage^ we ^lould 
iiave no hot rolls ou'Monday morning, and no 
biead at all by Monday evening or so. Bad as 
this IS, the workmen employed by the cheap 
bakers lead a stiU harder life. As most of the 
biead is sold over the counter, there is vciy 
little out-door work to do; the poor drudge 
bosu’t even t he pleasure of t akiug out the basket, 
which would give him an oppoi tunity to have a 
little chat with Mary the uuisemaia round at 
Number Fom. From Thursday evening till 
balurday evening these men almost live in the 
bakehouse, so great is the work done to supply 
an ample stock of biead by the time when work* 
IDS mt 11 and tbcir funuhes begin to sjiend the 
Saturday mgbt’s wages. 'Ihoii, again, woiking 
people liave baked dmuers on Sunday to an ex- 
tent quite beyond the experience of families in 
a bettor station in life ; these dinners are baked 
mostly by the cheap bekers, and add to the 
Sunday labours of the journeymen and appren- 
tices. In uutuKin, w hen genteel folks go out of 
town, the West -end bakers are more at leisure, 
and tho delivery of bread is ended by two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon; this gives the 
men an cvciimg of eight or nine honrs’ duration 
ior amusement and bed. But poor lamiUes have 
no oul-ol-town scasou; the raeop bakers wbo 
supply them make about os mueli bread at one 
tune of the year as another, and the fogs in the 
bakehouse know of no olumge—excepi ad- 
ditional heat ui summer. The Stalls uiifer at 
diifereut tunes and m different loeolities ; but it 
IS admitted tliai, m o general way, this is nuban 
over-coloured ptctuic ut a biker’s life. As 
matlcrs weic until a recent change was made 
(of which we shall spciok presently), two other 
evils were added to these of uigbtwork and long 
hours. Toong lads, ooniing from tlie country, 
from Scotland, or from Germany, to seek Iheir 
ioHuns in the great world of London, wars 
willing to eater the service of bakt rs; 

Its the trade is easy to Icani, tliey beoaBW wfat 
at once, and roeewed money wa^ iostoafl Of 
hanqg to pay an apprentioeimip pvtooiKm. 
Hence the proportiotf of boys and ymttha in 
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reeamti«l|» 'Wiallin tbain iltis, the bakehouses vtjiKs or qof, ii 
otA fii'*iKr skMijr' i&stsneos (Hs^ranefally dirty bouse between t 
saad «aw|metoiae pbtoes, in wbcb drains and and dve in tlie n 
vermk bad matters pretty much thm own way, wy town, nmuu 
abd jb wbiob tiie weary men and boys threw is to appoint im 
^UttecdTes down to sleq) on the very knead- enfoiee the pn 
iagdmisrds which had contained, and would enforcement is n 
^in contain, the dough for makiu!; into bread, in amount from 
luppily for our tranquillity of mind, we did not This is aU : dea 
know all the cironmstauoes, sudorific and atmo- against employ! 
spheric, i^t accompanied the fabrication of the woik. Nothing 
loaves which were to grace our tables. for adults, or m 

This state of things has been complained of There has ju 
by thb men for a very long ppiod. They tending fo all 
petitioned parliament sixteen or eighteen years on under the p 
ago. They formed unions and associations for m many other 
mutual protection and beuehl. They obtained tion, those whoi 
the aid of t>r. Gny« who prepared a valuable not exactly sai 
medieal report on the manifuUl evils resulting summer Mr. Tn 
from the way in which bakehouses were nmuageu. various ufiicers i 
They ascertained that the master bakers of to which the a 
Edinburgh manage so to conduct titeir opera- Abuuttwo tbous 
tions as to render night work scarcely ncccs' were repotted o 
saiyj and they were the means of inducing various District 
those masters to make a friendly communioatiou to look over th 
on the subject to the London masters. They been done, and \ 
pointed out hetw much advantage hod followed to stir up the 
the adoption of improved processes in the cleaned nor whi 
Carlisle bakeries, in tlio Nevill bakeries, and in no water suppl 
those employing the dough-mixiug machines of fioni bakehouse 
Mr, Stevens and Dr. Dauglish. Tliey showed nothing at all ; 
that the joint-stock co-opcrativc bakeries of the than one foot < 
north have nothing to do with long hours, night- without traps ; 
work, or dirty ibakehouses. And they adduced ceilings (tnd wa 
only too much reason for briieving that, under in all respects ; 
thelkmdon system of bread-making, the moral bakehouse ; opi 
and social improvemeut of working bakers covered with cc 
is almost an unpossibility. Moved by this kept close to tli 
accumulated testimony, llio late Sir George drying of dyed 
Comewall Lewis, when Home Secretary, about carried on alter 
four years ago, requested Mr. Seymour Trcmen- stable and stabh 
beete, an experienced factory inspector, to iu- &c. Now, thes 
yestigate the whole affair, ami to report upon panimeuts to i 
it, Mr. Tremcuhccre did so ; and in his report and baking ; bu 
of three hundred pages, he showed that nearly the instances v 
aU the statements were fully borne out by facts, of two thousand 
Be concluded that legislation was desirable, lie in operation, an 
Halt that statute law camdot interfere with long very good peo 
borus or uightwdrk for adults, bilt tliat wc officers points 
could proper!^ insist on a limitation in tlie bouts to be done. A 
of labour for young persons, and on a sanitary these several re] 
polioe to be observed iu bakehouses. And sq were calculated 
an wdi was passed to cany out these rctom- persons empluyi 
mendations. made, but that 

This statute, then, which declares under what gradually remuv 
rqgukUians bakehonses shall be placed, leameinto sleoping-plaoes ' 
force in eighteen hundred and sixty-three. In cmpio^ent of 
any town C(mtajuux« a population of five tbousand nigut, the rppo 
persons or more, alfoakeriouses, with the passages indeed in the i 
and stalroaaes leading to them, are to be washed, the same inquii'^ 
UmewashtA orpaintd penodically. All, whether bouses were p 
in pc m soiaU towns, are to be kept clean, Birmingbam, B 
'x^ilued, and hcee firoih efflnvia. No place on Plymouth; and 
the same level w the bitkehonse is to be used as I was, that the ba! 
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.the ago of eigMifMi* wMjtei<iiieMii4iH 
wages or not, is to w eupkijM i« niiqf bske- 
bouse between the hours of nuM id the ovoniog 
and five in tlm morning. The local aattonty in 
any town, nmiueipal or of whatever other kmd, 
is to appoint inspeetors, who m cnipowenid to 
enforce the provisioua of the aot; 4Uid the 
enforcement is moetiy by means of hue* veiyidg 
in amount from one pound to twentiy pounds. 
This is aU : dean bakehouses, and a pimnibition 
against employing boys and youths in night* 
woik. Nothi^ conoeming the hours of labour 
for adults, or we wages paid to journeymen. i 
There has just been made public a return 
tending fo allow how bikers are getting 
on under the proteoiion of tlm new not. As 
m many other cases of exceptional Icfpsla- 
tion, those whom ii was intended to benefit arc 
not exactly satisfied with the result. Last 
summer Mr. Tremenhocre made iaquiHea of the 
various officers of health concemi]^ the extent 
to which the act liad been put in operation. 
Abuuttwo thousand bakeliousesin the mettscj^is 
were repotted on by the medical officers or the 
various District Health Boards. is curious 
to look over the list of^ things which had «o( 
been done, and which required the hedth officers 
to stir up the master bakers a little. Not 
cleaned nor ahitewashed; drains out of repair ; 
no water supply to closets; closet separated 
fioni bakehouse only by a thin partition, or by 
nothing at all; no ventilation; '* floor more 
than one foot deep in rotten tefinm:*’ drains 
without traps; rabbits kept in the bakehouse; 
ceilings ftnd walls crumbling away ; very dirty 
iu all respects; an uncovered dusUieap in a 
bakehouse; open cesspools: too little %bt; 
covered with cobwebs ; fowls, ducks, and pigs 
kept close to the bakehouse; nodiist*bin; the 
drying of dyed hair aud the baking of bread 
carried on alternated in the same bakehouse; 
stable aud stable rctuse close to the bakehouse, 
&c. Now, these are not very pleasant aoecNm- 
panimeuts to “ best w beaten bread,’' its making 
aud baking ; but it must be remembered that 
the instances were spread over an aggnmate 
of two thousand, that the act had pot been long 
in operation, and that the bakers promised to be 
very good people indeed when the medical 
officers pinted out to them what was necessary 
to be done. Mr. Tiemeuheere gi^ered from 
these several reports that theevila above named 
were calculated to injure both the health of tho 
persons employed and the purity of the bread 
made, but that they wm:o in a Mr way to bo 
jgadnally removed. As to the maintenaiwq of 
sleoping-plaoes within tbe bakehouse ot to the 
employment of youths and boys dudng tiie 
nigut, the reports Spoke of veiy few< utStiiatoes 
indeed in the metropUs. la oouBejuon with 
the same inquiiy, about fowioen htttulred bske- 
bousea were npixrted npn iu Manche s ter. 
Birmingham, Bristfd, Tone, Noltu^sm, «na 
Plymouth; and gmieMfORca, of the whole 

was, that the bakers were pushing up as laRt m 
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oooM TeasottiA^ \a espeetoi At It irtt 
fomiA tbat tiiara irewMt^ 
hoBaet <M) two tueu 

toA pom (e Utk' %£MMio-*A pMportion 
wUeu okots t|uit tbi ni<»% 

▼MyotMlL AllBeetidWdg^aiiaf weUin 
ft eotaiMs of gksd&ftl iHoproveiDeBt. ‘ 

I^ttt ftotmon, boweroMAo OpeifttiTe Bakers’ 
Yiijikikee AssoeSttitni hit out right and left, 
givuig their aiastere ft heavy blow ond seveie 
dtfeooBfftgement. l!hey neaoriahsed the'Home 
Seeretary, asserthag that the act was nearly 
in ftbeyusoe; that m the majority of parishes 
m the metet^lia its provisions had been 
totally nnbeeaod; that m hundreds of bake* 
honsee in the metropolis youths under eighteen 
years of age were still employed by n^ht; 
that in all parts of London and its environs 
sleeping in the bakehouses continued to be 
a common practice | and that ’’a vast number 
of bakehouses are still in that filthy con* 
dition as to be totally unfit places in which to 
manufacture the staple food of the public.” 
The ftulborities were taken aback at this; 
they ^d not know whether black is while, 
or white black, or either, or neither, or both. 
Sir Geoige Grey, who bad succeeded Sir George 
Ijewis at the Home Office, oonld not examine two 
thousand bakehoums and asoertmn for himself; 
be therefore requested Mr. Tremenhecre to dive 
into the matter, and to get at the truth. Quite 
reeenUy (in the month of March), Mr. Trcrocn- 
heerc reported that b^ had caused the parish 
officers and the health officers to inquire into 
every one of these eases in detail. Some were 
iound not to be in uiy wise correct, some t-xag* 
gerated, and others ineourse Of amendment ; so 
that the balance on the whole of thc^vidcnce 
tends to the protobility that the Icehouses 
Kegulation Act bids fair to he honestly carried 
out by degrees. The other facts, however, re- 
mak prettv nearly unaltered. The journeymen 
bakers stiu work very long hours, still work at 
night, stiU lead a strange undomestieated life. 
And many of them feel E sensitively. 

When Lord Palmerston was Hume Secre- 
tary, a fisw years ago, a journeyman baker sent 
him a MS. poem of oousidorable length, called J 
Voiee/Hm ike Oven : his lordship transmitted it 
to Hr. Tvemeubeore, and some of the stmiaas now 
have the honour of living in a parliamentary 
blue hook. The poet thinks that, if oonncib 
of eoueiliatlon were appointed, to regulate all 
mattep between masters and men, it might 
happily oome to pass that 

Trnfh, Beason, and Justice conducUug tlic trade, 
Whidn all wetud rejeke in, no one could evade 
Felt nrlees, fiilr hoars ; fair treatment as men 
We may test aessred wc alt ebould have then ; 
When eveiymaater his own time dioald choose, 
Omiftaed to llilr hoorSi and none will refbse. 

On tteedfhl Soeasimis, just a Bttle over, 

So iPs not t^)rst«matio><MM» 

After adding 

— r~(n truth t must own 1 am 
Avene t|o live longer In this PanWioaium— — > 

he bwetke forth into a glow of hope *. 


fe At as I can see, 

'Jttch ft iderioa* thing 'twiain, ■( 

WiMu hslmm shiOl iM longer worip IttA 
But saJhqrtAeir Air rest Aeik 
Uiw other working men, 

Bor Bnk Ate tbehr ^rly pauper gmvee. 

The poetry nmy not be eueh « would eatii 
the crown of the laoreftte; fant it expresses x 
real thought, and a real feeUng. 


RED JIM. 

Fivx-awjd-tw£ntv years ago it was alieh a 
summer, here iu Victona, as it now u in the end 
of February, 1865 ; that is to say, the bush grass 
lay long and dead amid moveless trees, or upon 
the level tiresome plains ; the heated air qaivered 
against the low horizon, and danced above the 
withered verdui’e like the surroundings of a 
furnace. There had been a long season of 
drought. Nothing bul dry water-beds, dis- 
tressed flocks, and waudenng cattle, were to be 
seen anywhere; sometimes the black heavy 
masses of smoke would roll along the distant 
sky, and cloud the glping sun to enmson. Some- 
times in the close night a flush, far and faint, 
told that the coufingmtion& which had not yet 
reached us were sweeping many an aere of Imish 
or jiasture land. That was a summer Islmll 
never forget ! Hay after day the same bright 
dazzling sky, the scorched lulls and piauis, 
the weaiy irritating sense of prostration. 1 
watched the poor half-maddenea sheep, weeks 
upon weeks, with a painful sense of duty which 
is present to me even now. There was little 
feed they cdUld cat, and still less of filthy 
stagnant water in the sole muddy pool ouwhioh 
they depended as their la&t resource. Listlessly 
they coiled in the shade, and listlessly 1 watdied 
them, until I began to experience a fierce irriAble 
longing for ram that haunted me day and night 
like a coming mania. Some nigh^ 1 threw 
myself down outside the hut and tried to sleep, 
but could find u'o rest ; the still hot atmosphere 
kept up the fever that was coming upon me, and 
my slumber was ever broken. 1 used to envy 
the old station horse they bad left for my use, 
when 1 hcaid him nibbling among the grass in 
the darkness of the night, and snorting satisfac- 
tion that the sun had {lassed the hazy hiljs. 
After a time I began to loathe tlie weary walk 
home, and, taking with me an extra supply of 
tea and damper, made a pvactice of camping 
where the sheep camped : visiting my hut only 
as the vagaries of the flock led me to lA 
vicinity ; then I replenished my stock, and left 
with the sheep again. 1 am sure I had fever, 
and would soon have become delirious, for I had 
notliing to relieve the frightful monotony— 
always the same brazen sky, the dead sweltering 
heat, the motionless forest, the strange mnr- 
murittgs of the wilderness, like the feint wluV 
perings of a sea-shdl. * . 

One night 1 was lying tossing about in %hi 
long grass of a boxiswamp, not ftnule &oA'>aty 
hut. I ohoae the place,, because the giovutSims 
cooler tlicre than on the,unshehet«dldiidnt Uld 


[JtiaolO, u>ak4 


VJBAH £K>l3m 


tCanArntMlity 


as 1 looked nj) to the i#i 
or many of 0^ hoyihbtidifienteatk^ md scm 
felt that I Vhs'WeAKfeajj^hsife' time tliCT safged 
im dimly tt&d 1 loit^ for the 

bleak sli^/libe viad, ana the sleety 

rain of house ! Bd^‘X loBged for the pattering 
fall oP'Ak <m thedtndotrs, sod the winter o(ttn» 
fort of the bright bearthstofic. Semeliov these 
longings -ftoye in witli my thotaghts^ and In a 
partial dream I heard winter sounds again, and 
loud words, and laughter. 

I awoke with a sadden start, to see, not 
twenty yards from me, three men hobbHng 
their horsey and speakuic to each other about 
some buedi m. I could hardly porsuade myself 
that 1 was not still dreaming. 

Ohe of the men was soon engaged ia lighting 
a dre on a base pateii of ground, and i was about 
riabg to join iheni and taste of companiondhip 
Once mwe^ when a column of flame stacted 
up sudden^ and displayed a face that caused 
me to shrink back af^, with a mutteiwd 
tbanksg^Ting that I was not diaoovered. The 
face that the fire revealed, was kmmu to me at 
ontte, though 1 had never seen it before. The 
ouaqrn an3 hair lip of “Bed Jim” had been 
freely spoken about in every shepherd’s hut on 
the surrounding stations. There was no mi8<- 
taking him. Tiie boU-dog forehead, the heavy 
jaw, and the thick neok, were features that lu 
themadives would have sufficiently pointed out 
the identity of this escaped couvid. Kecalling 
the man now, as I saw him then, 1 think I never 
bdidd so perfect an impersonation of n bad 
crimisal. It was wdi known that Bed Jim bad 
escaped from penal smitude, aocompauied bj 
three others, but had arrived in this colony aione. 
It was etjually well known that he could ouly 
have sumved the inciedthlc journey by canni- 
balism. Bed Jim had luthlessly murdered one 
or two aetileis against whom he entertained a 
grudge, and every effort was being at that time 
made to capture him. There was nothing le- 
markable in the faces of his companions. They 
simply showed by word and feature all the ovi. 
deuces of ruffiamam usiiui m men of their class. 
The^ bad coarse long limbs and heavy reckless 
faces, seared into remting harshness by a long 
series of mrimes. Two of them were armed 
with guns. 

These thoughts and observations passed 
tbrongh my mind in mnoh less time lliau 
it takes to write them. I was speedily re- 
called .from speouiotion by hearing the word i 
“ HaUeiojah” used. Hallelujah was the sobn-j 
quet given to my master because of his 
sttietbr adhttting to the habit of reading prayers ! 
in family, morning and evening. Mr. 
Christinas was a kind benevolent man, rei^ieetcd i 
^ hand” on the station'; and by tmnie i 
He bad been v«fy com- 
efJRt see in a late illnessi and oftnai 
many subsequent attentions to cbeer i 
of my employment. One of Bed 
w axawer to someiinng Bed 
bed with ou oath : 
see if his ]^m*eingiag will save 


Tbeit the other said : “ ThdK are a couple of 
WOmamthei^ and we shall best Ume to give 
them a taste o£>buah life befim niawii^ 

ye 'ere,*’ gmwled Hm rudlfi9^“well 
road. HsdjMujidi fern. Tlivt^s Otr’loek-ont. 
Wei’ll see if the old pniyeivpatiom' has nothing 
else to do but help to run us down. CfuM brim 
a taste of fire before the devil'gOts hittu” ' 

1 had no (beer, no bamtude, aww ; tbei pros- 
tration of the last fow weeks left mo as by 
magic, and in its stead T felt a fiewe dobghtfnl 
i energy tingibg along ovsety nerve. Down close 
I offioagat the dry* tmdeiing gross, away vriih 
au})pressed breath, and a wud feribg olosiag 
rnnnd my heart, I crept from the viriaHvof the 
lire. I pursued my way, on my hands won knees, 
with a slow determined care thast has since sur- 
prised me, avoiding evmry branch or twig that 
might crackle in my path. 1 imeried on past 
the flock without so much as distaclnng a 
sheep. 

Not till a long safe dhteneu uitervtaed did 
I stand erect, and fresh for the evente of the 
night. Vl'batevmr they might be, God in his 
mercy alone knew. 

I turned and saw the bkefc forma of the 
buslirangers movmg about ibe blase, and with a 
run I started for the hut. Before a quarter of 
an hour passed, I tm it dimly against the sky, 
and almost at the same instant a frightened 
snort told me that the horse was wfehm a lew 
yards of my course. Uttering a hunied thanks- 
givii^ tba^ J had found him so providentially 
near, T unfastened tbe hobbles with quiek 
steady hands, and led him to the threshold. 

1 pul on the patched ' saddle and bneue, and 
in another five minutes tlie fino old cob was 
stretchinghimself to a swift free goUop. My 
mind wtw too full for thought; but 1 can 
, remember uttaring repeabedhr tbe words 
“Thank God!” 

What a contrast to the still hot monotonous 
days, and the enervated frame ! What a testi- 
mony to the powor of meutal ezoitement over 
bodily lassitude ! The horee felt my deiemina- 
taou too, and sped alimg without pause or 
stumble. It was seven miles to the station, 
and tbe black brits of timber rose, and paMUMl, 
and came again, .as 1 hurried on fok deat iife, 
over crabbed ground and abrupt hiHoeka' The 
brave old cob had as little tbougfat of rest as 1 
had. Once, indeed, he paused Ut a rooky 
orossiug'pli^, bnt immediately rmnnaod iihe 
swift pace at which we had started. Have 
horses intuition, or preHentimeBtF I don’t 
know ; but I have often wondered at tbe long 
unurged gallop of that brave old geldkig. 

There away beyond in the 'black dakness, 1 
sec somstbing that is not a star. Is it moving, 
or is it the paee of the hone? It sssaw entiu- 
guished nowv No, there it ia agafau Bsmrsh, 
It isa candle. It fe tbs bosMMUud, osbu sad 
peaceful. Again, thank God. r 

Strange to say, 1 never felt siieka asnse of 
pleasure as 1 did wheri I fearnod tfeat I had 
round tbe house, so qnidklj»*4he most femiliar 
point is not easily gmnpdtn the trackless hush 
at night. A minute mecs, and 1 had dismouated 


ObariMWtdwu.] 


’Al*b 




to t«)u» dowa tb« 8% pai^ of tiie abnUait 



tre4tt 88 antb a ftoaitifia ai I <SHn Had 
ibrij^eni^ J|bL wwd the gana are baud vbli 
(icwm«|^faalalU IKmluid b|i»ti«r auiftiui 


um ^ 4ar|DU^M^ate of the 
reekun.hioife. m» Otoftaua hiniBei^->old| 
but hue ead t^uom w ttur a jomgfs man 
—peered ouijiim the nifdklt mUt wevpieMioa 
of etuptue. tabeju^d, wautJmevbe^ 
oabi and jrefiiinia^i A qfaieioomforii dwelt is 
the littb gluapu JEhad cd tfaefoean, that settled 
upon me avau then, toegh bushmaa aa 1 waa^ 
with a fileasMia auu. 1 oaa eeoal myselC 
bendiog Mbar toe withers of the panting home, 
to peeruadeethdaathu low fecandah, my dress 


\ret edth, per^^initiaa from hie heavy aide^ 
aud my bmd pnaatag the nuaatiue uom his 
bhouldu till I heard. F fall pattering (». the 
graveL 

Mr. Christmaa thou^t it was the working 
OTeraeer, for he amd* **& that yon, Onrran i” 
and wltlumt waitiBg for a reply, he torned to 
phase thnbght upon tbe.tabl(^ and then, stepped 
out to whero 1 was. 

** Well, Oariaa. what is it F I thought you 
were at tlta dam” 

“ b iaaoti Ottaan, air,” Ishplied, but Ned, 
the shepherd. I haveoome to tell you—” 

“Better have your simper first, Ned. ItouVe 
liad e band nde« I aae. Are tha aheep all 
right#’* 

*' Them is ao time foe etmper. lied Jim !” 

I huniadbr told him idl 1 Joiew. Ho heard 
me to ^ mid without came interrupting, and 
then said quickly, “ Come iu. There is indeed 
no iaamtotoee;” 

I stepped after him aerosii the pleaaeot room, 
wlmre there were seated two ladies reading. 

“Xiadieet'* saadlCr. Christmas, as gracefully 
as thongh 1 h(M the poaition of a gentleman 
leihearthantbstofaaennnt: “thia is Ned Gra- 
ham, the shepherd,, to whom yon remember 
senj^ madiewe and comforts during his iil- 
ncae.” The ladies bowed {deasantly aa Mr. 
Clurihbaaa eonttanad, "He is now oome to 
retam your It in dnaBB with interest.” 

Thiqr looked at me with some soipriso : prin- 
cipally, 1, thiiik, beeaitae of the emphatic, du- 
tinot way m which the bmi; law words were 
• -lia, 

IWw 


powdbmFw«9lBbtheBipjp^ laupony 
fo say niqfeplM «fo,iuiimoflhe b(|^ Aahtk 
missed, may- be emkh to us, aad to tlioae 1 
vahte meoa tbam DiHrMi& Xbwevei; we am wi 
the btmds of Gk>d.” 

“ What plan do youpurpeia, Hr. Christmas f” 
X askeA earnestly. 

“Tane half a gboo of brahdf , and 1 wiU tell 
you.” 

He mmaed to the sideboard, where ndecauter 
stood. 1 was abmit to follow his stqggestion, 
when he siud, “ Stay ! Don’t pass betwpep the 
I light and the window. Go round the bhb. 

' Everything must wear the aj^pearance of peaoe. 
We cannot tcU where they are^ new, and it 
would not do to arouse their suspmicns.” 

In a^few minutes the light was extingnL^heA 
the door was bolted, and we stepped quicUy out 
on the little parterre in front. 

** Now,” said my master, sbwly, “ there are 
only our two selves to defend my home and my 
ohildren. My Servants are idl absent at a bush 
fire that was reported Utis aftmnmon, and every- 
1 tfa^ will draeud upon omr coolness and deter- 
mination. Wo cannot do otbenrise tban riioot 
to kill. The gang will, of course, enter by the 
slip panels, for they will not run the risk of 
leaving their horses beliind. Then, as the 
fuinicst noise can be heard on such a night aa 
this, thcywill not hazard the pulling down of ^ 
fence. We will each take up a posiUon behind 
the large posts, take sure aim, and fire kw. 1*11 
fire fimt.” 

As biluitly as spectres, we walked aerosa to< 
the paddock entrance, and stood opposite esidi 
other at the place indicated With strusmig 
eyes and beatmg heart, 1 peered into theobaeu* 
nty. Afar, 1 thought 1 could sec a faint HtFom 
the sky, like the reflexion of the raffian’s eanap* 
fire. The night was terribly silent and qipres. 
aive. There was nothing apparentiy on whkh 
to exercise the senses but a Jund of overpower- 


overpower- 




mart.** 

Tiiey all ihree left the sown, white 1, ourioM 
in swab audtesatbdked «t the open books that 
WWW lyisg mt u» tahtei. Qnewas Ivanhoci a 


step as tea fFteantni witte hpw dwahle4ii«idled 
gwuu -fperowimfr wt his face, 

y/w diihrwrtiiawiteB £ had, osar eneu there 
bemtei apt the'sMgteteih anmaoe cd folbnng 

Of t V « ^ 

“Ayiimoei^Midnfppd Bhokf’ we» the 
fimt worn he uttered. . 

” X aipi sis;**'! tuplteo, confidently. “Aw the 
gura bodcA srtd the tewM 


ing hush. There was a dim ham eurfada amoas 
riic sky, and the night was of a bbrnk dnekness. 
I should have thought oftemtiiues that 1 wsa 
dreaming, were it not for the patient motion- 
less figure opposite, sod the faint stan, ]h- 
aotbn under such circumstances is hardk to 
be borne, and my thoughts often wandered ufmi 
their very mtonsity. 1 begui to speculate h»w 
long it would taw a star to pass some hteds 
ra^ed patch of douA and thwi I would look 
besore me and see it oamsng on the darkneirt. 
Xhra the face of lUd Jim wnuM grow upon. n& 
till I saw the hideous foaUmss idoae to where 1 
stood. Still, no sound bnoke on the dark 
dirouding night. Some^es 1 thengbt, with a 
oiuHy sti^ that the busbtangws nigot bam 
approached the house by aoae other way, bift 
op behind me aU was quiet. 

Atteatthwecanmatbiii Innt imvm thn 
hardy caught the ear, and as 1 Itetcnodfoi Irimi 
if it were real, X«caught alidto but botai!' 
defined noise that overpowmed find. At 
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on, It^s tl^e eOfe himself. 

of Hio illtl^ ; ]us,«u»g’s 



M to m «o im %N(4 kitd'ftvth to 
vw mnmif %XMC- O WOWMI iKIt Alft 

{{red; tMti t bMiidod affiMf Mu| «t4isi^» jost 
in tiAio to aeo ibo ▼owMf'retiA bM 


* ttoneiit w inb otto |)dUN «|d ooualod to 
fitagmeiKlit am fib Ikulb %ut.m IM' eopoaed 
our stionsUt. ud t3ib mwiduing buBfinkiiger, obo 
boUeved fie M rtd>lbd tajf eowmnlQn, aoixed 
one of tbe gfUiui lefteteblmg ib uie f«iioe, and 
Stud. Tbe balloraa dbae, and i 

had Ksnee tiaie I im uAiuiijulod, 

when Red Ji» hii!Mw}f wM| opOo ** ^*fOi ^ 
weapon dOhbed. InUHloaiwMopitnaatMm 
befoer (lie UW oould lidlt mimH bbb 


oetoer Wb mow oOttM MUt mo, fWppwd W((b 
bun. WondledQntfebtpoiiuuit^^ Willi 
all ibe fioroe of ny pWan^ } Mwied hbefllwt^ 
to grasp DMt^lmlibbavbeiatlaitbbi^ 
lace anok ekwe to niae^ oadbis loetb aut be- 
neath mj dibu 1 inqpadMMedl a indlboatuig 
feehug, aad thea Xbaacd honied vo^ 
and riumiogfeet jnat 4 m 1 fidife mj frip raOK 
powerless, ^ut tup li^btfdlKnpe aelawd toe, 
and Bed <]im reae tohb fbehiWff jostpedohby 
oh^ with all bb Ibcee. 

when I came to eonecipiwaiesB, 1 wand my^- 
wuin(l>e(heei!ndjM*>(tr aodtboladi^’ hands 
Wete 4mdei^ wawiBg awat the traeaa the 
. B|r. Ouristinaa had Tainted {i^ bm of 


exttemii^ aonte, fie of aU.diepheids does. 
Bwas isipossUtte to distu^ba by the (ooea 
who ^ epeakoio wMw. li|d X heard one of them 


who ^ speakeiewMWi 
htidbiei 


** hjft you ahie ^ handt ninH above f* 
^8ldi«8u---wii|jen Iicaiy apaii hie yam abont 
le fink lie eove eeni *en all away to it.” 

fust, lir we fire bin, if 11 


of them, attthontaiJrdly, aad whom 1 nmdea 
wee Bed fib, ”tiR I mbke the eareed eld psalm- 
SB^ a beeh leg for the bonfire. Then well 
mime hwe if Voa idioose.” 

fOoKfeoaF aaiddahHpatieatTOioe; **itja*t 
hdd • penjer neethw over if.” 

^y then tied timb hones to a fcaoe that 
nm at e^t im|^ to the post agasast which X 
steedi end amomatiied the mtnmee still bt 
e hni tfilm X^Wmindd to adhere strictly to 


theoRdeos t h^ eeouvedt end waited for the 
fine. IhMWfhatioyoonqMmiioaWoald 
the jeento adsanee a luhk so that he 
eml^ me} _an4 B.wse watb a 
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^ w fan sa«Mie||Wwvsmnj n^n#W(aiawe w ^ 

Ked Jim^escapedr hut Us two «o«pkni 0 'Bb, 
neither of whom wps hOnd. wte| gireu Into 
the safe ieei^ Cf the aMtaprities, and after- 
wards hanged. tbMpi mart after the afpf* 
Mr. Cbristiaw made mefiis overseer, awfAs^ 
his manager. A h»ag time has palsied since 
then, but yet a doser idhtUnship caosts be- 
tween as. 1 am writii^ the tale of my oariy 
exphrienoeb pb the same table wheneaW 1 saw 
theBibUotttimtwmmemldeakhh'^ in«ateita 
lady who eiU mppesitf to «!#< Sbd W«» the 
TMOat of I-vanhoei .the of Mr. fthflW- 

mas, and tins ^ try wife. 
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CUAVTRK XVIIL TIMON. 

“lx is good to bemorry and wise,” saitli an 
old song; but ev^ man cannot be a laugliing 
philosopher, and thou^ it is comparatively easy 
to be either merry ox vise “upon occasion,” it is 
supremely difficult to be both at the same time. 
The two conditions mix almost as reluctantly as 
oil and water, and youth seldom makes even an 
effort to combine them. Happy youth, whose 
best wisdom it is, after all, to be merry while it 
may ! Which of us would not gladly biurtcr tliis 
bitter wisdom of later years for but a single 
season— nay, a single day— of that happy t hought- 
less time when the simplest jest provoked a 
laugh, and the commonest wayside flower had a 
beauty long since faded, and all life was a plea- 
sant carnival? What would wc not give to 
believe once more in the eternity of college friend- 
sUps, and the immortality of prise |K>em$ ?— to 
feel our hearts beat high over the pages of 
Plutarch and Livy ?— to weep delicious tears for 
the woes of Mrs. Haller, and to devour the old 
romances with the old omnivorous relish P 

Alas ! the college friend and the prise poem 
arc alike forgotten ; Sir Geoige Coraewall Lewis 
lias laid lus mthless -hand upon our favourite 
heroes; our souls abhor the very n^e of 
Eotxebue; and we could iu> mote revive our 
interest in Uiose two mounted cavahers who 
might ^ve been seen spurting by twilight across 
a loaellp heath in the west of England scnne two 
hundred and odd years ago, than we could under- 
take to enjoy the thirteen thousand pages (ff 
Mademoieetic Soud^ry’s Grand Cyrus. Ay, that 
pleasant dream is indeed over; but its joys are 
“ k)^4 beyond fbe reaifli of fate,” and of the 
remembrance of no man can disinherit us. 
llave we not all lived k Arcadia ? 

Wisdcmipaii. however, what more commend- i 
aide meuTUB^ may there be than a dinnw at 
Richmond tmn the year ai^ the guests are 
young, and ^ broad landscape lies steeped in 
snnsh^ snd the -aftenmon air ia sweet with 
newmowni^E and the hM^i follows the j<»t as 
quicUy ahd gaily as iite frothing iffiampagne 
follows ike popping oif the corks? Now and 


then, a tiny skiff with one white sail skims down 
Uie molten -gold of the broad river. The plnmy 
islands and the wooded flats look hazy in the 
te^er mist of sunset. A pleasant sound of gay 
voices and chinking glasses finds its way now 
and then from the open window below, or the 
adjoining balcony ; and, perhaps, the music of a 
brass band comes to us from the lower town, 
harmonised by distance. 

Thus bright and propitious was it on the 
eventful day of Saxon’s “little dinner ;” and 
care had b^n taken by his friends that every 
detail of the entertainment should be as faultless 
as the weather itself. The guests had all been 
dPiven down in qpen carriages; the costliest 
dinner that money could ensure, or taste devise, 
was placed before them ; and the best room in 
the famous hotel was pre-engaged for tlic occa- 
sion. It had seldom held a more joyous party. 

Lord CasUetowers and Major Vaughan were 
there of course, having run up from Surrey for 
the day; Sir Charles Butgoyne, serenely inso- 
lent ; the Hon. Edward Brandon, with lus hair 
standing up like the wig of an electrified doll, 
from inward excitement and outward rubbing ; 
Mr. Laurence Greaiorex, looking, perhaps, 
somewhat abstracted from time to time, but 
talking fluently; two other Ereotheum men, both 
very yonng and prone to laughter, and both 
highly cre^table to their tailors and bootmakers ; 
and last, though not least, the Graziana and her 
party. For actresses, like misfortunes, uevor 
come alone. Like Scottish chieftains, they travel 
with a “tail,” and have an embarrassing apti- 
tude for bringing their uninvited “tail” on.a ll 
kinds of inconvenient occasions. In the present 
instance, the heroine of the day had contented 
herself with only two sisters and a brother ; and 
her young host not only welcomed kem with all 
his honest heart, but kought it very kind and 
condescending on her part to brh^ them at all. 
The brother was a gkxnny youth, who saidlitth^ 
ate a great deal, and watched ke oomiHu^ k a 
furtive manner over ke rim of his wine-glass. 
The sisters were kt, bkek-eyed little sopls, who 
cbattereclt flirted, asad drank ekimpagne kbes- 
santly. As for the prima donna faekel^ she wpi. . 
a flue, buxom, lat^^kteiSlovkg oreainre of alK>d|. , 
twenty years of age,, as little like a J^iino, and 'iu 
mnchlikea growa-upchildasitisofilypQMklbfiu 
a Neapolitan woman to be. She could 
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enongh upon the st^j.oc in the g;re.en*rooKi ; 
but .she iHSTw catiim her digflity beyond the 
predncta o| the.PpotkBo^^ put it on ^th 
her ropi^ lu^^iil^'W diraMing-rocto vith 
the rent' of' hot hheinlii^ 'trardrobQ vhen the 
erening’s vrork 'won.over. She ]aughe4 at every- 
thing ihat tm sai^ whether she understood it 
or not; and she was delighted with everything ^ 
— mith ilM drive, with the hcnrses^ with the nnul 
phaeton, wkh the weather, with the dinner, with 
the goests, and with her host ; and when the ioe 
wui brought to table— a magnidceut, many- 
odbured triumph of art— she clapped her hands, 
a diild at sight of a twelfth-cake., 

“Now*a the time for the bracelet, Saxon,” 
whh^red Lord Castletoweis, when ‘the wreck 
of this bdoBiph was removed, and the side-<dotht 
wene tolled awaiy for dessert. 

^on looked aghaet. 

“What sh^l 1 say f” ssid lie. 

“Oh,i dooit buinRr---som«thiBg graceful, and 
not too limg.” 

“ But I can’t. 1 haven’t an idea.” 

“ Never mind ; she wouldn’t understand it if 
yon had. Say anything.” 

“ Can’t you say it for me ?” 

“linpossifale, my dear fellow ! You might as 
well ask me to kiss her for j-ou.” 

Which was such a tremendous supposition, 
that Saxem blushed scarlet, and had not a word 
lossy in repl}’- 

“Ah, traditor ! Why do yon speak secrets ?” 
said the prima donna, with a pout. 

“ Because he is a conspirator,” replied the Earl. 

“ A oemspirator ? Cielo !” 

"It is quite true,” said Burgoyne, promptly. 
“There’s a deadly mine of cracker bonbons in 
the room below, and Trefalden’s presently going 
to say something so sparkling that it wiU fire 
the train, and we shall all be blown into the 
middle of the next century.” 

The prima donna sang a roulade erpressive of 
terror. 

“The worst is yet to come. This plot, signora, 
is entirely against yourself,” said Castlotowers. 
Then, dropping bis voice, " Out with it, man,” he 
added. " You couldn’t have a better opening.” 

Baaom pulled tlie moiocco-oase out of his 
pock^ aw presented it with as much oon- 
futdod' and incoherence as if it had been a 
warrant. i 

signora screamed with rapture, invoked 
her brother and sirt^rs, flew to the window with 
her toasnrei flashed it to and fro in every possible i 
light, ffiid. fbr the first five minutes could talk 
nstb^ bttther native patois. 

“Butk.iHgnore^you most bea great prince 1” 
shs cKchumed, when, at length, she returned to 
her j^aes at the dinner^table. j 

i am aothittg of the sort,” replied 

Saseh, . { 

bemsioMb qoMtobraeeioletto ! But why 
do ysai girehiih, to me f” 

"X^om «D Mhet reasdn. than my desine to 
' phase he&i donpaa,” -replied Saxon. " She 


Greeks believed that the opal had power to 
oQttfdc' popularity on its wearer; but I do not 
offer these fp^els with aur stndi motive. 
fYomrtolismmisyewr toice.’’ 

. “Bravo, TrefaHen!’*1augbedtheBM^ “That 
was. well said. Comme I’csprit vient aux fils !” 

_ "A neat thing spoilt,” muttered Greatorex, to 
his next neighbour. “He should hjwe praised 
hter cyee. She tnows all ahout her vcace.” 

“And. do you suppose she doesn’t. know all 
about her eyes, too?” asked his neighbour, 
who chanced to be Major Yaughan. 

" No doubt ; but tben a womou is nevdr tired 
of being admired fbr her beauty. The smaEtot 
pastille of praise is as acoeptaU* to her, to its 
way, as a holocaust of tooense. .!l^ as to her 
voice, e’est autre chose. What is one compli- 
nieni more or less after the nightly applauses of 
the finest audience to Europe 

In the mean while; the two young Ereciheum 
men, oppressed, ap]>arently, by tiie ermsdousness 
of bow mucli they owed to their boots and waist- 
coats, took refuge to each other’s society, and 
talked about a horse. Neither of them kept 
ahorse, nor hoped to keep a horse; yet the 
subject seemed bound up, to some occult way, 
with the inner consciousnesB of both. They dis- 
cussed this mysterious animal in solemn whispers 
all the way down from London to Bidimond; 
alluded to him despondingly during dinner ; and 
exchanged bets upon him to a moody and por* 
teutons maimer at dessert. Apart from this 
overwhelming topic, they were light-hearted 
young fellows enough; but the horse was their 
Nemesis, and rode them down continually. 

As for the “ tail,” it went to work as vigorously 
upon the dessert as upon the twelve preceding 
courses. The plump sisters evidently looked 
upon Mo^t as pure Pierian, and had taken Pope’s 
advice to heart ; while the gloomy brother, inac- 
cessible M Port Gibraltar, seemed only intent on 
provisionii^ himself against a Icmg blockade. 
But even the best of dinners must end, and 
coffee came at last. Tben one of the Erectheum 
young men, emboldened by sparkling drinks, 
asked the prima donna for asong. Ehe langhed, 
and shook her head; but tbeassemhted company 
looked aghast. 

“I cannot,” said itoe. “MyvoioeisslBrdtoone 
little cage, and my impressario guards the key.” 

Sir Charles Burgoyne darted a dreadful gUr^ 
at the offender. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “pia; do sot say a 
word. We all ought to know that your opei^ 
contract forbids anyttong of toe kiik ; efen 
if it were not so, we should' not presume to ask 
so great a favour. It is a great nastake on: toe 
part of to» young gentlemaa.”' ; “ 

“ I— I am very sorry,” atometoff thhsiduicdcy 
neophyte. 

“And I am sorry,” mdd toe soqgilr^ good 
nataredly. “ I should -nag lor you ilT dav^” 

“ Thou muat nOt totok « ft, fnr&Mi/’ inter- 
posed her brothm;, to his tqfiid Neapohtan. 
“Emuember the.pcBSlip!.” 
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“The Qnusiaaft moat cb nothing to 

offend, the manager,” said ]^rd Castletowera, 
ndto was fitmiliar with e^i^dialeet of the Italian. 

“Cevtainiy not,”. exclaimed fiaso^ “Not for 
the woria?' 

Then, turmng to Bnrgoyne, he whispered, 
“IVhat is it ^outf Why should he be 
offended because she sang for us P* 

“He would have me pay him one hundred 
pounds,” said the ptima donna, whose ears were 
lisick; 

“ Ahnudred pounds fine, you know,” exphunod 
Bnrgoyne. “ ’Tis in his bond, and the man’s a 
very Shyloek with his ducats.” 

Saxon lauuhed aloud. 

“Is that all f” said he. "Oh, nevermind, bella 
donna«-~'rU pay him his hundred pounds, and 
welcome.” 

And so a piano was brought in from another 
room, and the Graziana sang to them divinely, 
not one song but a dozen, 

“ Perhaps out friend the impres-sario may not 
hear of it, after all,” said Mr. Greatorex, when 
the music was over, and they were preparing to 
retnm to town. 

“Let us all take a solemn oath of sccresy,” 
suggested Sir Charles Bnrgoyne. ' 

But Saxon would not hear of it. 

"No, no,” said he. " The due has been fairly 
forfeit^ and shall be fairly paid. Let no man’s 
sonl be burtheued u ith a secret on my account. 1 
iHll send Shyloek his cheque to-morrow morn- 
ing. Ladies, the carriages are at the door.” 

"I had hoard that our Amphitryon did not 
know the value of money,” said Mr. Greatorex, 
as they went down stairs, “ and now I believe it. 
Why, this little affair, my lord, must have been 
set to the tune of at least five hundred pounds !” 

“Well, Isnppose it has,’,* replied Casfcletowers, 
"including the bracelet.” 

"A modem Timon— eh ?” 

"Nay, I hope not. A modem *Meca:uas, if 
you like. It is a name of better augury.” 

" I fear ho' dispenses his gold more after the 
fashioa of Timon than of Mecomas,” replied the 
banker, dryly. 

"He is a splendid fellow,” said the Earl, with 
enthusiasm; “and his lavish generosity is by no 
me^ the noblest pajt of his character.” 

** But he behaved like a fool about that hun* 
died pbhnda. Of course, we should all have 
kept the seojnt, and . . . 

**I beg your pardon, Mr. Greatorex,” ih- 
tei^ted tbe Earl, stiffly. “ In my opinion, Mr. 
Tumlden traply behavm like a man of honour.” 

dumn SIX- vn. xaxyaxDeir ok the noitesxic 
mssxaa^&sh ccsxous-of Lawtsss. 

"ffo, my yovng ^nsin, you have not yet lost 
all youy primitive virtues,” said Mr. TrmiUdmi, 
asRaixaii, heralded by ipk. Ceckwitoh, made his 
appeaxanhe bn the threshold of the lawyer’s 
ndyaie; jsoom at , eight o’dook pteomely on 
llicd^ esep%. * 

"I hope I have parted from none that I 


ever possessed,” replied Saxon ; “ btit. to what 
particukr virtue do you ailade F” 

“To your panetuility, young num. Ton aea 
as true to tone ae on that memorable momiag 
when we breakfhsted together b; uad, 

you tasted Lafftte for first tone. Yon have 
become tolerably fiunihay with the fiavour tom 
then,” 

“ Indeed I have,” replied Saxon, wito a itmiU 
and a sigh. 

“And with a good many other fiavonrs as 
well, 1 imagine. Why, let me see, that was 
on the seventh of Marc^ and hero ia the end 
the third week in April— -scorctoy togbt weeks 
ago, Saxon!” 

“ It seems like eight centuries.” 

"1 dare say it docs. You have crowded a 
vast number of impressions into a very toort 
space of time. Bat then you are ritfii mthe 
happy adaptability of youth, and can bear ibe 
shock of revolution.” 

“I try to bear it as well as I can,” replied 
Saxon, laughingly. " It isn’t very chfiicult.” 

“ No — ^tbe lessons of pleasnre and powm; are 
soon Icamt ; and, by the way, the art of dress 
also. You are quite a swell, Saxon.” 

The young fellow’s face crimsoned,. He eonld 
not get over that awkwwd habit of blushing. ■ 

“ 1 hope not,” he said, “lam what fate and 
my tailor have made me. Castlctowers took me 
to his oum man, and he has done as he liked 
with me.” ■* 

“ So tltat, to paraphrase the kingly state, your 
virtues arp your own, and your short-cemungs a»B 
your tailor’s P Nay, don’t look uncomfortable. 
You are well dressed ; but not too well dressed 
—which, to my thinking, is precisely as a gentle- 
man should be.” 

“ 1 don’t wish to be a ‘ swell,’ ” said Saxon. 

“ Nor arc you one. Now tell me something 
about yourself. How do you like this new life ?” 

“ It bewilders me,” said Saxon. “It da».lftii 
me. It takes ray breath away. I feel as if 
London wore a huge circus, aU dust, and roar, 
and glitter, and 1 being carried round it, ht a 
great chariot race. It frightens me sometimes— 
aird yet I enjoy it. There is so much to enjoy !” 

“ But you thought it a ‘ dreary’ place at first,” 
said Mr. Trcfaiden, with his quiet smile-;*,.., 

“ Because I was a stronger, and knew no one 
— because the very roar and flow of lifealbngtoe 
streets only made ray solitude the heavier. Bat 
tlmt’s all changed now, thanks to you.” 

“Thanks to me, Saxon P* 

“Of course. Poir’t 1 owe that dear fidtor 
Castletowers’s aequaintanoe to you P And if X 
hadn’t knovm him, how should 1 have got into 
the ErectheumP How toould I have knomi 
fiurgoyne, and Greatorex, and Brandon, and 
FitZ'Hugh, and Dalton, aiidnll the othw fellowsp 
And they are so kind to me— if s perfret^to- 
credible bow kkd toey ate, and tobt 
they take to oblige and idease me I” ' • 

“ Indeed P” said too kwyer, cbyly. 

“Yes, that they do; and I show Ito mnse 
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tbra itiqimtflifiii} H I did a '^kiM .irUere I 

iiaye m Jotty fntodf , I Itaiw m 

mtwli llo-diB^oi m jt^iajak df— ao mdcli to 
leam. it voidd,||iKo %id^ 

see ii%$(Nf>piiQtiii»g«Q^ ia J^adon, aad atodjr 
tAo Jimsbui. VMOBJa tlte Sritisb ICuseum !” 

Jib. TirfyiABn ocndd aot hdp laa^^ 

^ d^oK boy !” said he. "Do yoaaieaiiio 
teQ aoelW you divide yoar atteatioas between 
pietiijFfiiBaa doaaas and oiaeniity arns P' 

. '*!!<^ia<^ ihat 1 was ia the ^rasean loomior 
lAnw Itoais this moming, 'and that we haye a 
at Xt^herg of a kind of which yon hare 
a single specimen' in the collection— red, with 
. red bassi aelievi. What do you say to that ?” 

“That 1 would not give five farthings for all 
tibe ^ pottery in Europe.” 

"Yes ^ would, if you once learned to 
iohk upon it as history. Now the pottery of 
ihturia . . . ' 

My dear Saxon,” interposed Mr. Trefaldeu, 
“as yOu are great, be merciful. Spare me the 
pottery of Etruria, and tell me a little more 
' about yojUiself. You are learning to ride, are 
yon hot?” 

“Yes, I can ride pretty well already; and I 
Itave a fencing lesson every other monui^, and am 
learning to drive. But I don’t get on quite so well 
with the whip as with the foils. I baveanawkward 
habit of looking my wheels with other people’s, 
and getthg to the wrong side of tlie ro^.” 

“ Awkward habit8,indeed,” said Mr. Trefalden. 

“And— and I am learning to dance, also,” 
said Saxon, with a shy laugh. 

“Ba Bh<^, what with finishing your odupi- 
tion, giving suburban dinners, and cultivating 
the fine tu^, your time is tolerably wdd oc> 
cupied.” 

“ It k, indeed. 1 never seem to have a mo- 
ment to spare.” 

“Bumph ! And pray may I ask how much 
money you have spent during these last three 
weeks f’ 

“1 haven’t the least idea.” 

“1 sospected as much. Kept no accounts, t 
suppose?” 

**None whatever.” 

Mr. Yreialden smiled significantly, bat said 
nothiziigiv 

■ ** I sumose it’s very wnmg P” said Smeon. " 1 
su^oae I ought to have put it all down in a 
hook?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“But'theu 1 know nothmg of book-keeping; 
indeed, 1 searoeiy yet know the real value of 
mCDi^. But if you will tell me what I ought to 
do^ I W^ try... Qillingwater can help me^ too. 
iTsIchmirs.” 

P iQ^liiagwatcr is your valet, is he not ? Where 


taeonunended him to me. He is 
feQbw. 1 don’t know udiat I 
iriihoujt hi^’* 

■“idwyow Iwre a groom^ 

Tllai/ve twp gJXKHqfl.” 


Tvv6? My dew. boy, udmt e«u you wagt 
withiaor!6‘iih.aa(»^»'.P’* '/ 

“ I don’t loiow. Burgpyne ssld X eeut&’t do 
with Iqse— hilt thmi, youi know', live 

horses," 

“Indeed?” ' 

“Yes; one for the eeh, two for riding^ md 
two for the meil phaetoi|.” , 

“Aad you keep them at hvery, of course 
"Yes; Biu^yne said it was ^ best wny; 
and that the beasts were sure to be. illJbd If I 
hired stabling and left it to the men. He knows 
so much abo^ horses.” . ' 

“Evidently. It was he who sold tou ^t 
mare and cab, was it not?” 

“To be sure it was; and then I have bought 
all the rest under his advice. I assure you, 
cousin William, I don’t believe any fellow ever 
had such friends !” 

Mr. Trefalden coughed, and looked at his 
watch. 

"Well,” .he said, “we must not forget that I 
have brought you down here to-night, Sasou, 
for a serious confereuoe. Shall we have some 
cofiee first, to filter the dust from our brains P’ 
Whereupon, Saxon assenting, the lawyer rang 
the beU, and cofiee was brought. In the mean 
whUe, the young man had made the tour of the 
room, inspected the law books on the shelves, 
examined the door of the safe, peeped out of (he 
window, and ascertained the date of the map 
hanging over the fireplace. This done, he re- 
sumed his chair, and said, with more frankness 
than politeness : 

“ I’d as soon live in a family vault as in this 
dismal place! Is it possible, oousiu WUliam, 
that you have no other home?” 

“The greater part of my life is passed here,” 
replied Mr. Trehdden, sipping his cofiGee. “I 
admit that the decorations ore not in the highest 
style of art^; but they answer the purpose 
well enougL” 

“And you actually live here, day aad. n%ht, 
summer and winter?” 

“ Why no— not altogether. I have a dqn— 
a mere den— a few miles from town, m whhdt I 
hide myself at night, like a beast of prey.” 

' “ It is a relief to my mind to know that,” said 
Saxon. “ I should like to see your dmt Why 
didn’t yon let me come to you were' to-night P’ 

“ Because you are not fat enough.” 

“Not &t enough?” repeated Smnm, laushhif. 
“I achnit no man, unless to devour hi(u - 
Lawyets axe ogre^my dew young man-^snd that 
den ofmineis paved wilh the b<hiesof.sla(uditena3 
clients.” 

Sajdi^ which, Mr, Trefalden put .'aa pid. to 
the sttb}^ by ringing the bell, snd .sesd^ lbr 
Mr. Keckwitch. 

“ You may close the die® and gpi, |>#^wii(h,”. 
said he. “I do not wwt yon «sy more, ^ 
evening.” , 

Mr. £e(:kwit^Jh9!pked at hia innfiloyiex with . 
^8 that had ho mede. speon]ari(min them tfaw 
if they had been hoHed. 
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“1 beg ^nr pardon, sir,” he. replied, with 
hiudc$'''pKsm(^, ^'bat yen Bogers’s case. ' 
I tun honod to go tbret^h thh papers io-iught.” 

!I!Wt:ydii ona Me home with yon. 1 
have'priT^ bnsmesS with this gentleman, and 
wish to be tdcme^yon understand? Alone.” 

A pide li^t flashed into Mr. Keckwiteh’s eyes 
•^ihisb^ and vtapshed. But it did not impart 
an agreeable expresuon to his countenance. . i 
And when you hare put idl straight, and 
turned off the gai!^ please to let me know, that 
1 may lodk the office door on the inside.” 

head clerk retired without a word, fol- 
iowi^ by the keen eye of his employer. 

”B! I were to beccune a rich man to-morrow,” 
said he, with a bitter smile, “ the first elegant 
saperfiutty in which 1 shonld indulge, would be 
the kicking of that fellow all the way along 
dtanoery-lane. It is a luxury that would be 
cheap at any price the court might award.” 

“If you have so bad an opinion of him, why 
do you keep him?” asked Saxon. 

“For the reason that one often keeps an 
aching tooth. He is a useful grinder, and helps 
mo to polish off the bones that 1 was telling 
you about jnst now.” 

Mr. Trefalden then saw his head clerk off the 
premises, locked the outer door, made up the 
fixe, put the shade on the lamp (he always liked, 
he said, to spare his eyes), and drew his chair to 
tiie table. 


“THE BANK OF PATAGONIA” 
(LIMITED). 

SoscETHiKe bad to be done. As secretary of 
the Geaui) FiNANCun ahd Credit Bank,* I 
had brought my wits to a'veiy bad market, and 
the latter days of that celebrated establishment 
bad given me considerable distaste for anything 
m the sha]^ of what is called “a position” in a 
joint-stock cotrtpany. To work for five or six 
months in the hop^ of bringing out a new con- 
cern, and then, if it succeeds, obtaining as reward 
A mere derkship with the more sounding name of 
secretary, did not suit me at all. Moreover, 
Imving seen how large were the profits of those 
who “ promoted^” or started in life new com- 
pamies,.! determined to have my finger in a pie 
of that kind. Why should 1 not be a pro- 
moter? 

To promote a company suocessfnlly, three 
ihingS are absolutely necessary ; The promoter 
phust hayC a soUoitor for a finend and confede- 
r^e; hc'muit be able to start a new ides; and 
be competent to write a “ taking” prospectus. 

these three elements of ultimate prosperity 
,sa thp bddttess 'X was possessed of. Among 
.IheseTend-hhonsand gentlemen who are enrolled 
0} attorheys-at-law, there, was one whom I 

Dpuntod amengiit ipy tufimates; It is true that 

■ ' 


* Sw “Howrwe IFloated tiio Bank,” page 49.'}, 
‘m. wfl.;‘and ^'How the eame to Grief," 
pegaidS.of the present vofanut. . 


his gmiend oharaoter would not, perhais, bear 
the strictest investigation. He baa bden twice 
insolTabt and once bankrupt, and imd . lofig 
labOii^d nad«r a slight suspidou of haiVb^ 
appropriated to his own use oerbdn .sums 
entrusted to but care by an old lady client^ AH 
this, however, only made him a fitter instrumdst 
for the work whidi I required, and from which 
a practitioner with some miaracter to lose, wonld 
have shrank in disgnri;. Mr. Scott had no 
scruples, and was, th^ibre, the vc^ man 1 
reqmred. As for writing a “taking” pro- 
spectus, 1 knew myself to M up to tiiat work, 
and therefore the only difficnliy that remained 
was to find a new idea, which woidd tdl in pro- 
curing subscribers to shares whidi I might 
throw upon the market. 

My previous experience with stai^ilg the 
Grand Financial scheme, led me to believe tiiat 
if there be one fiuancid fable more likely tiiau 
another to be believed in by the British pdolie, 
it is that of a bank. Every man with any claim 
to monetary respectability employs a Danker, 
and therefore thinks himself ihoroaghly con- 
versant with banking in all its varionsDranches. 
And, as it was to the respectable (in money 
matters) part of the community that 1 wished to 
address myself, 1 determined that my scliemc 
should be connected with a bauk,%ia with no 
other undertaking. 

The “ Grand Financial and Credit Bank” had 
been practically much too exclusively a borne 
affair. It is true that we had intended to extend 
our operations all over the known World ; but the 
child that we expected would have grown into 
so very large a man, bad died in bis infancy. My 
present plan was to fix upon some eountiy, or 
town, or nation, or state, or empire that wasnot 
yet blessed with a banking institution, and give 
its name to the company 1 was going to start. 
The only difficulty was to find any part of the 
known world which had not os yet stood godfather 
to some one or other of the many banking con- 
cerns Set on foot in London during the; past three 
nr four years. To take any European name was 
out of the question. The Slock Exchange had 
showed me at a glance how every nation and 
city, from Paris to Constantinople, had alr^y 
been pressed into the service of giving a x^e 
to some banking scheme, whose head-quarterswas 
in London. Asia, too, was not to be thbpght of. 
There were “ Indian,” and “ Hindosttm^i" mid 
“ Bombay,” and “ Calcutta,” and “ Seinde,” mi 
“Delhi,” and “Simla,” and “ NortitWei^” 
and “South-East,” and, for aught I kpqw, 
“ West-and-by-South,” banks by the score j to 
say nothing of “ Chinese," "Japanese,” “ Hong- 
Kong,” “ fokabama,” “Borneo,” ow “ Yell6w 
Sea,” Banking 

more to select from upon looking over the Usap 
of Africa. In and about Cape of Good 
Colony, the name of every town or district of 
any note had been appropriated. Ife uais^ a 
bank after the Kingdom of Dahomqy vrimld' 
iiardiy do, nor did the Gape Coast' ^jUwlrii- 
ment promise to be retimed favoutii^ m a 
centre of fisuncial opmtions. In the .Umted 
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Statos tjbiore vas war nging, «!»!, more- 
onr, tlte Tmlnses don't Ejce tay commeroial ties* 
passim npoh tMir oil^;|»reserTes. Mexico k 
mote ttuni fnHy ^pj|«al^ed already fay the 
jmt-etock bandog laletest, imd so is Guiada. 
^iSes, I sranteo' eomethios new, something 
wIM bad sot yht come neroie the stisre- 
tak^ poition of the British public, and 
wbkdiL irottbEl excite curiosity as well as inte- 
Kst. Tlie Republics cl Southern America 
wm 'lM^tcir known than trusted in London, and 
thft people of those countries had an unpleasant 
inif of wiping out debts with the knife : a mode 
of settlement which no 'City-educated general 
manager we should send ont, was likely to 
approve of. Where, then, to tom for a name to 
my new bank ? Strange to say, the sekotitm of 
a distinetitre denomination for my as yet 
imnginaiy estabUshmeut, ^ve me mueh more 
anxiety than the probability of its ultimate 
eaeceas. 1 knew full well that if 1 could once 
set the concern on foot, it would pay me, even if 
its existence terminated in Idiree months. 1 
was to be the promoter of the bank, and as such 
would be entitled to my promotion-money the 
day the shares were allotted to the public. I 
neither hoped nor wished for any appointment 
in the estaiyibhnient. So soon as my tee for the 
promotion was paid me, the whole affair might 
collapse immediately for aught my interests were 
concerned. And once 1 got the machinery at 
work, 1 fdt quite sure that 1 should succeed in 
bringing the shares out to the public. As it 
was, 1 was popped for want of a name with 
which to head my prospectus. 

In common with all men who read their doily 
jmper, the reports of different missionary 
Bomeucs came under my notice from time to 
time. At the period I was about to start my 
new bank, there was a story going round the 
religious periodicals respecting half a dozen 
or more gentlemen who, having oiit to 
Bstagonia for the purpose of civilising the 
natives, had been killed and eaten by that un- 
gtaWnl population. The tale was true, and 
vm oiieumstantially told, giving a detailed ac- 
eount of the natural productions of the country, 
and its great adaptability for eommercial enter- 

K As I read the paper, it struck mo that 
ame of this savage land could be turned to 
a<xmwatsr<)i>d I therel'ore determiued to call my 
proposed esIaWishment tiio “Bank of Pata- 
oonia” (Lihitei)). 

Bdbre writing out the prospectus, it was 
on^ prudent to put myself in funds with which 
1 imoidd be able to print the paper when it was 
xea^. Here my former experience did me 
BOodtum. I remembered well the day when 1 
Bad beem in want of a situation, and had been so 
nearly entrapped into paying for what was a 
pitfdy inuminaty appointment.* If other pro- 
mote had got me to nibble at the bait on their 
bc^' mji^t I not be able to catch a fish of some 
valpe myirelfff I therefore at once pro- 
ceijuid;. to advertise to the fdloiving effect : 

' ' e 
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WANTED FOE A FOEETtaN BANK, a 

JfJf 'OevdeBuia Adl]r oompetent to (be dntiea 

of Secretary at the Seed Office bi London. Salary Ubend. 
Appnoatiotts (by letter onM. with oonlaa oT testttnonlala, 
to be sent to A. oa>* Of sir. Somt) €(dfeMor, sa west* 
street, 

Haiviz^ at the proamit time of wiiiang g^ven 
op tile profession of {tfcuaoter, I don^ mind 
telling gentlemen just starting in that bonaeas 
a secret or two in the iittie-uoderstood scieiiee 
of suooeasful advertising. It will be seen 1^ the 
foregoing notice, which I seat to all the moat 
respectaJme weekly and dai^ papers, that I gave 
no bint that any payment was so much os ex- 
pected from the gentleman who would obtain 
the situation of seoretaiy. Tet 1 knew full 
well that without a good round sum dowa, no 
man should obtain the appointment. The words 
“ fully competent to conduct the dntie^” made 
those who read the advertisement bdievo that 
it w'as by no means every sort of person who 
would find acceptance with “A. F.,” whose 
address was “ care of Mr. Scott.” This, more- 
over, made us certaiu to have numerous applica- 
tions from men imperfectly educated, for such 
men always believe themselves to be fit for any 
situation under the sun. 1 1^ always ob- 
served that the less a mau of this Imd, who has 
got any money, knows, the more willing he is to 
pay. Wc did not — at least I did not, for once 
the concern was started I should make it over to 
the directors, who might please themselves— 
want a man for secretary who was too well edu- 
cated, nor one who was possessed of too much 
worldly knowledge. What I required was a gen- 
tleman with good address, and who, by his very 
simplicity of manner, would persuade intending 
shareholders that the promoters of the concern 
could not be very “deep” men, or they would have 
had a more knowing secretary. Then tbmre was 
also the question of money. Of that most need- 
ful commodity I had none, and my friend, Mr. 
Scott, solicitor, had very little more. It was 
absolutely necessary that some one should have 
the sinews of war at his command, otherwise 
we ran a very ugly chance of failure at the 
outset. 

But we were not long without appliCstioBs 
in reply to our advertisement. Ibe lattffl: ap- 
peared in two or tkree of the daily papers one 
Monday morning, and before noon the postman 
had ddivered at Mr. Scott's office between forty 
and fifty letters addressed to“ A. F.,” all of which 
contained copies of testimonials, and were from 
gent lemen warn declared themselves “fnlly com- 
petent to conduct the duties of semretai^ to 
any “Foreign Baidt” upon tiie face of the 
globe. These letters. I looked carnally over, 
and ooUeCted them in batches of half a doroo, 
replying to eadi of the writers by atati^ 
an hour at vriiich I could see them tiie mst 
day, or the day after. Thus I hoped to see all 
the applicants myself, fmd> be able to judge of 
tbeir respective qoalifioations, without Imying 
too many of them together at one time ih the 
office ol my friend and feUpw-kbourer, 
Scott. But by the time I yras about pi leave 
the City in the altetnobn, there were sis mai^ 
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matter -of coaraa, one <4 tbe itrst things wHoIi 
Mjttocs t^poblie at Ivfo 1^ vcite lor shares in 
v^neisr eoiumm/u 

-t^Epw opt a {utojifq^ks for par bank, it was 
necessary botli topthi^ &e commercial statistfos 
of X^atagcoaia, and to qsote from papers 
jftnd other docmnmts relating to its produce and 
^de, or -hlse to trust to cnai^, and write, as 
U ^^ ja pleasantly coloured picture respecting 
otur, Bipspects of successful banking in that 
coup^,. The former I was afraid wmild take 
up tw much time, and tiierefore | ohoae the 
, latter. At first 1 attempted to get our secretary 
to draw up such a docummit as I required, but 
found him quite inmpable of doing even so much 
in the way of helpi^ me. Beyond tlie writing 
of mere official routine letters, ne was unable to 
put pen to paper effectually, and therefore 1 
to<A. the task upon myself. 

It was necessary to show, first, that the com- 
pany it is intended to brings out is rery much 
wanted; secondly, that to supply that want 
there arc certain specialities in the proposed 
company whfoh no other combination could, 
by any possibility^, meet. I commenced the 
document by stating that “This company has 
been formed for the purpose of extending the 
advantages of banking to the country of Pa- 
tagonia, which w'as well known to be over- 
whelmingly rich in aU kinds of natural pro- 
duce.” 1 then took a {diilanthropic view of 
the subject, and endeavoured to prove, that, in 
order to make men happy and prosperous, a 
banking establishment was of all things the most 
neoeassry in every count^.^ After tliis 1 looked 
at the question from a missionary point of view, 
and showed that without banks there could be 
no Christian teaching. lisstly, 1 quoted extracts 
from letters — ^imafpnary of course — written by 
Europeans resident in Patagonia, proving that 
with proper management a clear profit of not 
less tnan twenty per cent must be made out 
of any amount of capital employed iu bwking 
operations between London ana that country. 
I ^en enlarged greatly upon the fact of ours 
being the first bank ever started to do business 
with that part of the world, and ended by assur- 
ing the readers of the prospectus that we had 
promises of support from all the most influential 
native chiefs in the land, and that, in a word, 
our success and triumph in the matter was cer- 
tmfl. 

Our capital was a million sterling, divided into 
fifty thousand shares of twenty pounds each, 
upon which only ten pounds were to be paid up 

K y instalments : one pound on application, 
ounds on the allotment of the shares, and 
mnds twice at intervals of three months ; 
;t instalment (not likely to be ever called 
liree pounds. All this told well on the 
prospectus, and had the effect, when that docu- 
ment was published, of causing the public- at 
large to apply for stoes to a very considerable 
wteat., , 

In due time wo "came out,” as the phrase is ; 
that means, our, prospectus was put Wore tiie 
the. advertising coluauis. of all the chief 


London papers, and applications for shares 
poured in upon u» in every diwetion. After 
the first week,ri.t was quite' evident that we 
should be fully justified in allotting :&e shares, 
and therefore, alter due notice that nd more ap- 
plications could be received after a eertmn day 
and hbur, wc—^bat is, the directots, for I liad 
handed over the company to the bpard- 7 -poo- 
oeeded to allot the shares. As I said before, tWe 
were fifty thousand shares, and. we lisd wplica- 
tions for at least double the number, so mat the 
directors could. afford to pit^ and choose trho 
they would, and who tiiey would not, apportion 
shares to in the concern. In due time the letters 
of allotment and letters of regret (as those urhich 
inform applicants that the directors regret they 
cannot give them any shares, are oalled) were 
posted, the one pound per share on each appli- 
cation was paid into our bankers, the alloiment 
took place, I obtained a cheque for my five 
thousand pounds, and Mr. Edwin Smart, out 
respected secretary, got back all the money he 
haa advanced, besides having his appointment 
as secret^ confirmed by the board of directors, 
with the amount of salary that had been previ- 
ously determined upon. 

Eor a short time I felt content with the pro- 
motion-money to the amount of five thousand 
pounds, which I bad earned. But, after a time, 
the demon of avarice wliispered in my car a 
query as to whether I could not make still more 
than 1 had done by this bank. The company 
did not flourish so well when it got fairly out to 
sea, as it bad when being built. The directors 
soon found out that banking operations in Pata- 


f oniawere utterly impossible, and that it would 
e better and safer for the bank to employ, its 
capital in England than abroad in so savage a 
country. Tins was done, but not with much 
success. A new bank has always to make 
business for itself, and, in doing so, it must, 
to a certain measure, make not a few bad 
debts. In fact, there are certain misfortunes 
which invariably happen to a banking esta- 
blishment of tlie kina, just as teeth-cutting, 
measles, and whooping-cough, come to young 
children; the one, lilw the other, has to. get 
over tliese troubles, and is very fortunate if 
in so doing its very existence is not endan- 
gered. 

The Bank of Patagonia had some of its mis- 
fortunes a little too soon after starting, and its 
troubles were a good deal talked about , in the 
City, although there was nothing very serious 
in them — ^nothing but what might easily have 
been got over with a little care amjl mani^e- 
meat. But slight as were its difficulties, they 
were sufficient to tempt me, when a demon, in 
the shape of a needy solicitor, whispered in. my 
ear that 1 might make much more mom^ gut 
of the concern than 1 had done hitherto, hi filing 
a petition for the winding-up of the bai^, and 
dividing the costs that were incru’ted witA the 
lawyer, who prompted me thus to kiU^ aisit 
my own offspring. < 

The offer that jrfa made .mb was as follows : 
A petition for the winding-up of the bank, was 
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soMtar, was, \iy certain means, to be named by a panic and b/ credit run do^nP la bur 
offidal Kqmdalor. This done, -the newly named case, then, it, Wd BtuSi m effect that, altnoiMi 
ofiSoial liquidator was to nominate the same legal the bank was, in .sober truth, a$ sound as ever, 
^ntfeman solicitor for the winding-up, and from not a single sliitfeholder could be found bdld 
that time totwwd aU the costs, ana other profits, enough to resist the application f or winding-ap; 
which would m any way be derived from the even the directors, having been bitten with the 
said winding-up, were to be divided amongst the prevalent fear, became as anxious as any one 
tbr^ of us, sliarc and share alike. If the poti- else to wash their bands of the whole affair, 
tion failed, and the Yioe-Chancellor did not sec Thus the position of the concern was^ that by a 
cause to order the company to' be wound up, sort of tacit consent, tlie great body of sharc- 
I was to be held harmless ; my friend Mr. Scott holders looked on in silence, whilst, six or seven 
giving me an undertaking that he would not of us were striving to have such, a sentence 
look to me for the expenses in the event of./ passed upon the company as would ruinit.l^t 
the petition not being granted. ^ . enrich us. 

,Every one knows that a mere whisper against I have mentioned that there were six or seven 
the credit of a. bank is suScient to injure it of us — each with his solicitor and accountant, 
very greatly. When we three— for I s^-eed to. ready to b(3 slipped at the enemy— each trying 
join the unlioly compact — first arranged to pc- to have the winding-up order granted. A day 
tition the court to wind up the bank, there wasnamed by tl\e Vice-CH3ancellor,and we com- 


was really no cause why such should be done, petitors— it was very like a horse-race— went 
But no sooner was it known that such a docu- before that functionary to prove, first, that the 
ment was being prepared, than the affair got bank ought to bo wound up, and, secondly, to 
talked about ia the City, and, once talked about, see whicn of us would gain the prise of having 
the credit of the bank was virtually gone. This the winding-up in his own bands. To hear us 
was not only caused by people tlunking no one all on the one day was impossible, and therefore 
would dream of presenting such a petition the Vice-Cliancellor had to name a second day 
without a good . reason, but also by there for another hearing. At the end of the first 


being other shareholders amongst us who were 
quite as greedy of gain as I was. When 
these heard that a petition w^as ahnut to be 
presented by me for the winding-up of tlie 


for another hearing. At the end of the first 
dajr it was very evident that his Honour had 
was. When j decided that the concern should be wound up, 
ahnut to be | and also that my party was the favourite 
for obtaining the desired prize. So much so 


presentea by me for the wmeung-up of tlie tor obtaining the desired prize. So much so 
bank, there were half a dozen or more of these was this latter the case, that before leaving the 
gentlemen who thought that they had quite as court on that day, 1 had offers from no less than 
much right as me to any possible profits in the three of my enemies to amalgamate their forces 
legal fight. Moreover, each of them had his with mine, on condition that they should receive 
solicitor, and each solicitor had his accountant, 


court on that day, 1 had offers from no less than 
three of my enemies to amalgamate their forces 
with mine, on condition that they should receive 
an equal share of the profits. To my great sur- 


all most anxious' to win a prize which was so prise, I found that the moving spirit of one of 
wrell worth having. We calculated that what with ihcse parties was no less a person than Mr. 
liiigationof one sort and another, costs of meet- Edwin Smart, the secretary of the company, 
ings, summonses, writs issued against share- 
holders that would not pay up, there would have 


mgs, summonses, wriis issuea against snare- who, seeing that there , was a panic abroad re- 
holdcrs that would not pay up, there would have specting the bank, determined that if there was 
been a matter of three thousand pounds clear anything to be had out of the spoil, he might as 
profit to be divided between the accountant, the vvell have his share Of what was going. With this 
solicitor, and myself. 

If this unfortunate establishment had only 

t *. 1 *1 . Ill 1 •. 


well have his share Of what was going. With this 
view he selected a shareliolder — an iudividu^ 
If this unfortunate establishment had only who owned but five shares — and, putting him 
been given fair play, it would have got on quite forward as the petitioner, was himself provided 
as well as seven banks out of ten do for the first with solicitor and accounianL to assist bini in 


as well as seven banks out of ten do for the first 
year or two after they arc set on foot. But the 
very fact of there being first one petition, and 
then four or five more presented to wind it up, 
made people believe that there was something 
radically wrong about it. Tuc shares that had 


with solicitor and accountant, to a ssist birq^io 
opening and eating the oyster. He was a wise 
man in his genmtiou, Mr. Edwin Smart, and 
the notion of tlie secretary of a bank being one 
of the most eage^— although behind the scenes 
radically vrrong about it. 'The shares that had — ^to wind up the concern, certainly surprised 
been quoted a Iractiou above par, soon went down me not a little. Since thpn, however, I have 
to fifty per cent discount. On each of our shares ceased to be astonished at anyihing done in 
there was at this time five pounds paid up, and Liondon, either for the promoting or the destruc- 
thesC oould now be purchased in the market tion of joint-stock companies, 
for two pounds ten. Thus the petitions being t u 

presented, helped to bring down the value of the 
shares, and the fall of the latter was of great MV lACiU CM* l/MV 

service to vs la obteiving a bearing for oar peti- and other records under his cboi'ge, and mi^t be 
lions-o-the one telling upon and influencing the of great use to us if we wanted to prove aujUtfng 
otiier. And vet the maB^;ement of the oauk eoncOming the eslablishroent. 1 tlierefoie, after 
had not been bad. The diceetura were honour- consulting with mj two friends, the solicitor 
able men, and were all more or less worth and accountant, told fir. Smart that he might 
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jok and reoem ger aant of the wiiole 

net giofits of the baamesa, but 

that we erndd )ftot nt«^ m offer, Or premia 
anything to aoUei^ ana aooountont whidi 
he had with hifift;, ^tUia he readily a^ifreed, and 
made terms of ,bie.owiiVith bis partner#, coiv 
sentb^ to gtfe them a tlm*d of all he earned b; 
our MTangemcnt 

The 4^ at last came when tlie Yiee^Chan- 
celM had to deliver judgjuent in this matter^ 1 
His Honbur was very d^ided that the bank ' 
sfaotdd be wound-up under inspection, and also 
appointed my friend the accountant to be official 
manager and liquidator of the winding-up. No 
sooner was this done, than the accountant named 
his friend tlie attorney to become solicitor 
for the winding-up. The same evening the offi- 
cial liquidator took charge of everything in 
the bank. The clerks of the establishment 
were at once sent about their business, one 
or two only being kept to slmw the acoount- 
anta how the books wore kept, and to ex- 
plain any difficulties they might find in the 
correspondence connected with the business of 
the bank. 

Thus the Bank of Patagonia, which had qost 
me so much trouble to bring into existence, and 
which I had received five thousand pounds to I 
launch upon the world, was already dead, and 1, 
amongst others, was paid for having killed it. 
"When too late, some oi the shareholders began to 
see how they Inai been victimised, and how much 
better off they would liave been receiving even 
a small dividend from the bank at work, than in 
having to pay up on their respective slrnres 
pretty large sums for the liquidation of the con- 
cern. But the fiat had gone forth. The bai^ 
was ordered to be wound-up, and no power in 
England could prevent that order being carried 
out. In the mean time, wc, who were partners in 
the little speculation, had a pleasant as well as 
a profitable time of it. The solicitor's costs, to 
say nothing of the official liquidator’s fees, came 
to a nice round sum, and this we divided every 
week. Short accounts make long friends. My 
share of the profits amounted to more than fifteen 
hundred pounds, besides having a nice warm 
office in which I could do any business 1 had in 
the City, could write all my letters, and receive 
friends. 

Por me^'ihe speculation has been a g:ood 
one. To get five thousand pounds for bring- 
ing a company into I he world, and a year 
later netting a cool fifteen hundred for help- 
ing to kill off the same concern, is what does 
not fait fo the lot of every man. lam quite 
contented with what the Bank of Patagonia has 
done for me, but I often wonder whether the 
shareholders are equally pleased with the way 
their money has been spent. They were first 
ii^uoed to take shares m the bank, and then 
r j&> irigbfened that they consented to those 

* being wound-up, which led to their 
to pay much more for giving up business 
ley would .have had to ‘do in order to 
on. But, after all, must not promoters, 
‘SOMcitors, and accountants, live; and, if share- 


bdidm were wise enough to tenet their own 
money to their own rnamlgement, whtee would 
thtm these professic^ 
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Warn of di^ gone by, 

Lady fair,. . 

May thy bosom heave no sigh, 

Lady fair, . 

May no bitter thought reproabh thea 

As the fading days approach thee, 

* Free from tear'^drop be thine eye, 

Xrfidy fak. 

If such blessing thou woald’st gain, 

Lady foir, 

Give no bosom present pain, 

Lady Ihir. 

With no honest heart dissemble ; 

If tbou dost— oh, lady, tremble: 

Thou wilt drag a b^vy chain, < 

Lady fair! 

If a wedded fate tbou meetest, 

Lady fair, 

(Fate the bitterest or the sweetest, 

I..ady fair), 

Faith and truth must have a place there 

If without — there is no grace there ; 

But with these, joy is completest, 

Lady fair. 


MY TWO DEBBIES. 

I HAVE been twice to the Derby. On the 
first occasion I went as a snob, m a green- 
grocer’s van, with an eighteen-gallon cask of 
stout hanging over the tail-board ; on the second 
occasion— two Wednesdays ago— I went as a 
swell, in a barouclie and pair, with a champagne 
hamper under the coachman’s box. I behove I 
am justified, from the barouche point of view, in 
regarding the occupant of a greengrocer’s van 
as a snob ; and equally, from the van point of 
view, in regarding the occupant of the barouche 
as a swell. I will not say which character I 
assumed for the occasion — whether, being a 
swell, I pretended to be a snob, or, being a snob, 
I pretended to be a swell. Suffice it, that on 
both occasions the part I undertook, at very 
short notice, was “ acl^uatclj sustained.” 

I cannot, by mentioning the name of the 
winner, indicate to my sparting readers tlie 
exact year when IftaveUed to Epsom Downs in 
a greengrocer's van ; but ft was a good many 
Derbies ago. The greengrocer’s pretty daugker, 
who was courted ail the way down oy a young 
man (of whom I did not approve), is no"w a 
matronly person with a considerable family,. fiU 
the hideous image of that young man, who is 
veterinary, of a morose disposition, and subject 
to spasms of drink. 1 sigh when I think of 
that pretty girl, so fair, so gay, and b^t-Iiearted 
then ; so carcwoni, so toil-burdened HOW; She 
married that young man for happiness— as if 
she liad not been nappy then — ^aad now she 
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lialt ift tiiis al; pdl 

bostfilriM tH 

opea ^1^ mtnw fa«ia 

or tlure&>||iU(rt 6 r*’in 7 ^ to stop at, 21^ 

PoTCy, by geaeial de^j wraws tie two m 

the road tijgon a patch df ,£nuR, a^et’c we inyme* 
diatdiy piO^d to eohanme the bridod; io a re* 
golar aid htganised ipaaner. Before we re* 
snored a little difference bad oocnrred 

betweeli; ittoybong men respeciing two young 
woiiiteii,.Ni|dBeb, as we were passing Ibiongh ibe 
TSl^e^^^om, broke ontmt(^an angry, ebulli- 
tion, tMOj^ed with female screams, that may 
possibly hare suggested to the Bpsom schom* 
m.astor looking over his garden wall, that we 
wereai^y of Bomans and Babines proceedlitg 
to thembmian games. (Not having Adam’s 
antiquities at hand, I take Lord Pdmerston 
as my dassioal guide, he being genenJly a safe 
card to go by.) Ihese little diierenoea, how- 
ever, were soon arranged, and precisely at noon, 
Mr. Poyey, whipping his horses up tor the last 
grand display of mettle, drove us triumphantly 
on to the course. Our carriages were drawn up 
ou the brow of the hill, overlooking the gipsies’ 
tents, and considerably in front of the grand 
stand. We did not pay anything to go on the 
course, and none of our fashionable friends came 
round cadging for brisket and stoat, as I under- 
stood was the custom in another rank a little 
higher up; and this was fortunate, for the 
brisket was wearing a veiy scrappy aspect, and 
tile stout was at that low eob when malt 
liquor endeavours to make up for other short- 
comings by assuming an extraordinary amount 
of body. 

Leaving the vans to Mr.Povey, who had seen 
a many Derbies, and fathomed all their empty 

E leasures, and drained a few of their empty 
ottlos, when his patrons were not looking, we, 
the company wlticn he had brought down on the 
present occasion for the moderate charge of five 
shillings a bead, pikes included, dispersed our- 
selves over the hill and the dale to enjoy ourselves. 
This is what we did. We played at three sticks 
a penny; wc guessed which thimble the pea was 
imder, and guessed wrong ; we shied little balls 
at pins, and Knocked them down instead of going 
throng them; we raced op and down the hill ; 
we rc^ on dbi^oys (I am sore that young man 
thought I hM a design to ride away with Matilda 
to for distant lapds) ; and went into gipsy tents 
and had bur fortunes told. 

Now' here I to the occasion when there 

was very nearly b^g blood between mo and that 
young ' man. The gipsy was telling Matilda’s 
fortune, lud she told ner that there were two 
yoni^ mien in love with her, one dark and the 
other fair, hut tiiat the dark young man loved 
her beet, and*' would be her future ’usband. 
Now 1. was the dark vouag man, and when 
the ^ ydung man heard what the gipsy 
saicLJc- looked dasD-knives — esoedallv that 


wkkh hej^ad* used to carve Ihe p'oih-pie at the 
. (hampitre ^wn the road^at the daric 
jov^ vm, aadisuggested )^aving a quantity, 


not. pfei^y stated, of ihe fiuid hc^arV to 
hi# nhlfbgde. Hadr not the hdi rfipif ift that 
niofiMt w'the great race of the dw^-*^. Which 
the faie. young numi stood to lose hsa-SHiiowo.-- 
it is possible ;^at Uie fluid might have flowra. 

Having attacked the nose-bs^ eai^, the .nose. 
bags gave in eaily, and, alter the. race, we were 
driven to reerd^ onr exhausted energies so fax 
as our means would albw, in tents and' nboths, . 
where the beer was as.exeited and frothy as the 
company in genend, and where the boue^ beef 
deed all over m a state of cold persplrai^n,' w if 
it had betted rashly and was afraid ofloeiBg. 
There was music in these booilis, and we diwcd 
a little, and sang a little, and, becoming free and 
light of heart, stock dolls in onr bati^ some of us 
even reaolting that point of happiness which 
manifests itself in the assumption of false uosea 
We were in no hurry to leave the Downs. Did 
you ever know a gwlery boy leave the theatre 
until the last piece was played out to the end, 
even if it were one o’clock in the momingf It 
is all very well for the stalls luid the boxM, who. 
enjoy themselves every night in the week ; bat 
the gallery, which lias a treat only now and then, 
likes to get tite full value for its Sixpence. 

We were very jolly on the road borne. We 
gave an itinerant oornet-k-piston a lift, and he 
played to us all the way. We chaffed the 
genteel people in the drags and phaetons, and 
asked the gentlemen in white hats who their 
batters were, wliich was the popular piece of 
wit at that time. We exchanged about half 
a quartern of gin — the last of our liquor— for a 
bottle of spai^ling Moselle with some young 
Guardsmen, who admired Matilda, and" once 
more stirred up the jealousy of her young man, 
who nevertheless partook of the Moselle. We 
stopped at every house of entertainment on the 
road, and wlien there was no house of entertain-, 
nvent to stop at, wc drew up our caravan by the 
wayside, and disported ourselves on the grass. 
A poet of the last century would have calfed us 
“jochnd swains.” It was as near as possible 
the half-way house where wc found a fiddle 
going in the parlour, and we all danced polkas, 
while Mr. Povey unyoked the horses, and 
washed out their mouths. I never knew sneh 
horses as Mr. Povey’s for wanting their mouths 
washed out, and always when he stopped for that 
humane purpose Mr. Povey w'ashed oot his own 
mouth, but not generally at his own expense. 

We were not so lively towards the laUcr part 
of the journey home ; out we were happy, and 
the yonng women slnmhered peacefully in an 
engaged maimer on tire shoulders of the young 
men— except in one or two iustanoes, when the 
yonng men themselves slumbered in an Un- 
engaged manner on the floor of the van— and 
the comet woke i^> at the comer of Little Cheen* 
street to sknalise our return with a hliuit of 
triumph. We paid Mr. Povey five shilih^ a 
behd, and bidding him good night— or ' nthor 
morning for it was past twelve*^-*asst|iied ithp 
with air sincerity that we had never spmit a 
more jolly day in the whole eburse of our 
lives. 



And vm I come io zdulse bow X we^t 
Derby tire etbOc'di^ u i awdl. ^ &t C)tt!ri^ 
aa^ pair^ I wiAccwfeBs ait. Once, wes a joint*, 
stock ipip. j^^iptined way : Ur. Gandj, . 

wlio is stddbm^, to losbion,. ana .wiUi whom X 
hare the honour to bd aoquainted, said' to me 
one day, "Witt you go. down to the Derby with 
us F” meanlDg br ibe plural |>er8onal pronoun 
Mrs. Gandy iind uiiiMeal . X rashly said "Tes/’ 
and found sdterwarda that I was expected to 
pay half the chaig[es. “How will you goF” I 
as^d. " OIk in a carnage and pair, of course, “ 
replied Hr. Gandy, with a ^urish of Ills hand 
waving off all suspicion of rail, cabs, oniuibases, 
and oraer vulgar Wds of conveyance. “Very 
woH,” I said. 

Mr, Gaudy undertook to engage the vehicle, 
but leaving it until nearly the last moment, ex- 

S erienoed some difficulty, owing to the unprece- 
ented demand. At length, however, a phaeton 
and pair was secured. It would be a slap-up 
turn-out, the man said, with a spanking pair of 
horses, and would be at the door at nine o’clock, 
I was at tlie Gaudy mansion before that hoar, 
and found Mr. and Mrs. Gandy packing the 
I hamper. “ We shall do the thing in style,” 
Mr. (Wdy whispered to me, as he popped the 
last foil-topped bottle into the basket. 

Mrs. Gandy hoped so ; but Mr. Gandy had 
been rash enough to invite Miss Croucher, who, 
though a person of good family, and accom- 
plished, muld insist upon weaving one-and- 
olevenpenny gloves, which were necessarily 
thumby, and calculated to detract from style. 

Mrs. Gandy had been assured that the phaeton 
and pair vrould be all right. Judge, then, of 
the fall that took place in Mrs. Gandy’s coun- 
tenance when the phaeton and pair dashed up to 
the door, discovering what mignt, without liocl, 
be described as a shandrydan, a couple of horses 
that did not match, and a driver who had arrayed 
himself for the occasion in chocolate-colourcd 
corduroys and a speckled straw hat, swathed in 
a wisp of green blind. It only required the 
arrival of Miss Croucher in a pair pf open-work 
bilk gloves, in which her hands were caught like 
two red mullets in bag-nets, to reduce Mrs. 
Gandy to that depressed Condition when the 
female spirits require burnt feathers and cognac. 
It was clear that we never could allow ourselves 
to be driven to Epsom by a man in a speckled 
straw hat; so Mr. Gandy rigged him out with a 
hat of his own, adorned with a silver band 
hastily obtained from a shop in the neiglibour- 
hood. To bCaure Mr. Gandy’s hat was a little 
too large for the man, but with a padding of 
brown paper it fitted pretty well until it came 
down over his ^cs with the exertion of driving, 
when the vr^t people on the vans and omm- 
buses told him “to come out of it.” There was 
no doing anything . with Miss Croucher, for, 
tliouf^ . 1 ^ wote black net gloves, she had 
mosey, and -no ri^tions but the Gandy s. So wc 
started, and tried to look'aa ^like swells as we 
poaribly eottld under the cireuiy^ces. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gandy sat ou^he bach seats, 
and lotted as genteelly as anybody could loll. 


and MSaa Chroadbar and X sat ' qn the^nm^ 
Smt Sflat' aa ;idusqiMortod>ly as anyhofi# 
mk Wia:' didh^ l^k mncli, that Act bd^/ 
gentoel ; , and we have anytMngtq , ; 

whole way, that also not being geuted ; and ' ^ 
when the driver sugp^ted the necessity of aaudi- 
iiig out the horseb’ months^ he was told that it 
could not be permitted.^ X had a little flask of 
brandy-aud-water m my podeet, would !^ve; 
given the world to idee a puU at it ; but I felt 
that it would not be genteel and proper. X 
should have liked to smoke, but tlun was alto- 
gether out of the i|[uestion. 

Our driver, findii^ that we were vety gedted, 
took us by short cuts, and avoided as mudi is 
possible the stream of vulgar life. Thii 
mvourable to the maintenance of our digni^; 
but every now and then, when we were driven . 
to join the crowd at a convergence of roa^, 
we were taken down a peg by those vulgar 
fellows on the ’busses asking our driver to 
come out of that hat. 1 will say this oT our 
driver, that he was better known, and had a 
larger circle of acquaintance, than any of us. 
Twenty timesr at least, between XiOndou and 
Epsom persons in vehicles (generally on the box 
seat) nodded their heads or jerked up the 
handles of their whips in token of recognition. 
Several persons called him familiarly George, 
and one asked him “Where he had di^ it from F” 
which I understood to refer to the pheeaytou, as 
George called it. This mystery was cleared up 
afterwards, when we learned that Geo^ was by > 
normal profession a cabman, who, on Derby am 
other high days and holidays, did a little livery I 
business on his own account, using his own I 
horses, and digging up a “ pheeaytou” where he 
could find one in any mound devoted to the 
shooting of vehicular rubbish. 

We paid a guinea to go upon the coarse, . 
and, the horses having been removed, we 
were seized upon by a dozen half -naked 
damorous fellows, who dragged the pbeeay- 
ton this way and that way, and shoved, and 
pushed, and pulled, until I thought the pheeay- 
tou would nave been deprived of its hesid. 
Each one of the dozen fellows dedared that to 
him belonged the sole merit of having putted us 
about, and demanded money, and woulihi’t go 
away until he got it. Then, other fellows, 
ing that we were swells, insisted npetf bifbsliing - . 
us, and when wc resisted, and exhibited our 
own clothes-brush, they cried, “ Yah ! shabby !” 
at -us, and brought down upon the pheeaytou the 
attention of all the drags by wnioh it was 
surrounded, and winch completely shut oat our > 
view of the race-coarse. We were so Mocked 
in among the jmss of carriages on the hill, that 
it was impossmTO to got out even ou fod ; so 
Mr. Ganay and X, who had designed to walk 
about with the view of being seen by our 
friends, were obliged to remain in the carriage. . 

By comparison wfth others, our hamper was not 
such a grand aflair as it had promised, when 
Mr, Gandy was 'packing the, “sparkliag.” 
Beside the nampers fromEortuum aUaMasoa's, 
neatly paefifjed with paper shavings, ouraiffiowed 








its h$fperiMk^.<jM5»i,Wg|^ 
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packed vitb atruw., ted bigatteB to 
provide oatsel»ea-'iidra«teaaipii^ ^fiener, jupd» 
as Hr. Gaady WMiildii^ hear of knoeluBg the 
tope of the boUliM off, ve veie faia to .allow 
George to npende upon the wines with an in. 
stnnteite white be nsuallT empi^ed to pick out 
Iteas the homes’ met. 'We had omitted 
to,te^,^mT«gne g^sea^ sin^ te^iffod 
to<, . drink -tte oubbling. wine oat of ttunUem, 
wtete was quite as. agreeable to oamelyes, but 
mqj have looked like pale ale to mu: neigh- 
boors. . A leg of laml^ with salad and mut 
sfoic^ was substantial, but it rather paled ^ 
degfutce beside fowls tied up with wiiite 
ribbon,. Yorkriiire^ pies, and decorated lobsters. 
We wem very qniet at Innch, and I am sure no 
one could have said that we were other than 
most genteel and respectable people, if George 
bad not insisted upon thumbing lus edd lamb, 
instead of eating it from a plate. George was 
incorrigible. He sat down upon the hamper, and 
smoked a short clay pipe under cm: very noses, 
and, what was worse, under the very noses of 
the drags. He leant familiarly over the side of 
the pheeayton, and proposed that we should get 
up a sweep among ourselves, just to give an 
interest to it, like a proposal wliich 1 need not 
say was indignantly rejected. 

Every time the bell rang we stood up in the 
pheeayton, but could see nothing except the 
backs of toe people on the drags immediately 
hefiice us. Hevectodcss, we preserved our gen- 
tility to the las^ which was the Lour of six, 
when George, wito the aid of many volunteer 
ostlers, hauled us out from the mass of vehicles 
in which we were imbedded, and put us <m the 
road. The horses were put to, George mounted 
the box, and away we went homewards. 

It was not long before we were assailed with 
a shower of chaff and peas. George was com- 
manded for the hundredth time to come out of 
his hat. Miss Croucher was asked for a lock of 
her hair, and frequent inquiries were made of 
Mr. Gandy aud myself if we didn’t feel very wdL 
This last being a. sarcastic allusion to the rigid 
gentility of our behaviour. Miss Croucher laughed 
outright at a joke onoe^, and was severely re- 
proved by Mrs. Gaudy. She didn’t laugh 
„jgAin fmrdmo miles, no more did I, and the con- 
sequence waa that the jokere were more severe 
upou.us than ever. “Was we so werryill?” 
“ Would we take, a drop of summut to cheer us 
up “Had we lost heavy on Breadalbane, or 
what was it P’’ And when a van fell behind, 
and caught us up again, the peoyde cried, “ Slap 
bang *, here we are again !” and ^g, “ 
so iolly, ol) !” in mockery. Eveviiie Mossoos, 
elated with toe suooess of Gladiateur, chaffed 
us in brokeu English. Dreading three more 
hours of Uiia,; 1 came to a secret understanding 
with Miss Oroneher. It was, that we were to 
smile privately at our assailants, with the view 
of Q<inci|iating them. Titis we did most elabo- 
ratolyp^imiini Clieshire cats at aU the 
Jokes, and play fully, in a kiltetsdike way, putting 
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^.teniwhe vroji^ alk>wvui te'teki bte 
tte right fibril w>. don’t te too hmri opoq. ns.” 
This liM somo etect in laitigatiiig .tte violence 
of toe dead, set tiiat wiui eve^fritene made 
against, ns, and wo managtri te reiudt.Claphua 
witoote coming in cemtaet with ii!S^ihiBi:,.fl(mr or 
enmgcB. 

Miss Giouoter waa bound, in obnqtesy, te 
say she had never ^ent a pleasaoteE day in 
her life ; and so was I; but we nudged each 
other and exchanged winks as we said soj and, 
escorting Miss Crpacher home afterwaids, I 
told her now I had onoe gone to the Dedby in a 
van, and enjoyed, myself very nmeh^ a^ Miss 
Croucher waa delighted with the narration, and 
said if I would go that way next year, she would 
put on a thick veil and accompany me on the 
riy. 


OLD BLUES ADEIPT. 

'Whek toe Sylph, or Waterman No. 1, takes 
you down the river, do not imagiue that the 
maguificent frontage of Greenwite Hospital — 
more worthy of the name of a palace toan most 
buildings in England usually known by tliat de- 
signation — exhibits the windows of the old sea. 
men’s rooms. The officials can teU you better 
tlian that. Bounded on the west by the temple 
of whitebait called the %ip, and on the east by 
the other temple of whitebait colled the Tra- 
falgar, the fa^e is so managed that the nicest 
bits fall to the lot of those who, really or pro- 
fessedly, look after the old men. Baesing a 
piece of garden ground, we come to the uorth- 
westernmost of four clusters cw quarters of build- 
ing, named after four sovereigns who maiuly 
supplied the funds for erecting tomn. This u 
King Cliarles’s Quarter, the whole river frontage 
of which is. given up to the governor mid lieu- 
tenant-governor — lucky fellows 1 Then comes a 
beautiful open quadrangle, the view of which is 
bounded southward by the Naval Schools and 
the Observatory. Then another cluster ^ed 
Queen Anne’s Quarter, the frontage of which is 
in like manimr given up wholly to officials. The 
south frontages of both of titese clusters tell the 
same story — official ; while the wards of the oM 
salts occupy tbe lateral portions. Then, still 
further south, ore the other two clusters, luiown 
as King William’s and Queen Mmy’a Quarters; 
one couiainiog the Painted Hall, the other the 
Chapel; and each comprising officials’ apart- 
ments, pensioners’ wards, a ..kitchen, and a 
diuiag-hall. Then, round about in other places 
are the infirmary, toe helpless ward, toe tnrewery, 
tbe bakery, the gas-works, aud other dewrt- 
ments. And, as a background to the. lirhcle, is 
toe Royal Naval Schools, with the: play and 
drill-grounds, the ship in which the hoys play 
at siirouds and fimintops, aod the yasidenoes 
aud pleasant gsffdcus.of the offieiais. View it 
whence we: may — east, west^ imrto, or Bbuth*~ 





teen, mauj BtASiBinA beoune 

implicated. . fliB Eattl ■ ^PteW cBt ir et er vaa 
one thma; .hiB lottiiM in Datlum aad 
Nottbwnbediiod ft to tbe Crowfi,. 
and wsrs Mon.iiftl^'iprea to Gr^wicJi fidt* 
pita}. ' 8p Icqbilii^^lias the valne increased bj 
the ivtountj at te^eral Teins underneath, that 
theiso i^vsdtirhter estates nowsield .a gross 
rental of mote than fifty thonsand a \w, the 
vh^ ^ wldeh belongs to Greenurich Hospital. 
Thfiftt^oie are estates in Gceenwioli town wenrth 
a' lcw 'ftoiisaa^ a yea^^ I'hea the Hospital was 
awaid^ ftom time to time, forfeited and. uh> 
dkilned naral bounty and i»ize>money, de- 
scfrters’ jmss Ynuntey, a per-centage on oil 
bounty and prise-money, . a per-centa« on Ad- 
mirer dnrits, a per-ccotage on the freightage 
earriea hj earning treasure in royal ships, and 
the lesioue -of a^triotio Fund raised during 
the great , war. Thmi there were fines levied 
agunst smufiglecs, the effects of the famous Cap- 
tun Kydd rae mrate, portions of the coal and 


tm Kydd oie furate, portions of the coal and 
c;(dm hue, Hooert Osbaldcston’s bequest of 
twenty ftottBandppttnds,tuid otheir bequests from 
other persons. Then there was, for a period of a 
hundred and thirty years, sixpence per month 
from every seaman in the Boyal Navy; and, for 
a still longer period, the same amount from 
every metcuant seaman— now commuted for a 
peripetnal government grant of twenty thousand 
a year. And even the paltry fourpenoes, ab- 
surdly charged to the public for viewing the 
Psiinted go to the same fund ; if these 
pence srqiplied a few extra pipes of tobacco to 
the old men, the public would like it better. 
From all these smirces, the funded property of 
Greenwich Hospital is now so large (something 
like three millions sterling), that the mere inte- 
rest on the amount, added to the rental of the 
HerwentWater estates, makes up the noble sum 
of a hundred and fifty thousand a year, or there- 
abouts. 

^ There are too many cooks to attend to this 
nice broth. Naval officers have been allowed 
to entertain the nelief that Greenwich Hospital 
was intended for them as well as fdr the hatnble 
seamen; tbe belief is erroneous, but under 
its iniluence places and offices have been multi- 
plied unnecessarily. It may not be that our 
old admirals and commodores, captains uid 
•JiShtenants, Ve overpaid : far from it ; bat it 
is nuouestionably wtonging the sailor to let 
them dip bo deeply into the Greenwich Hospital 
revenue. Tbe officials arc so many, that tliey 
have often quarrelled through bemg iu eadi 
ot^imr’s way. 

A specim commission^ five years ago, recom- 
mended very sweeping reforms. Neatly every 
one has felt that this grand establishment, 
w^l^lteg^ficeat endowments, palatial build- 
ia^MK>eapen8iye administration, fails to 
4^H|^^ly the ejects for which it was 
founded. The old wooden-legged, 
^ JmIP^ one-eyed, wrinkled, battered, 

. ^HPif^wom smtmen, do not,' as a class, love 
y . Weuwieh Hospital as a place of residence. 
The .long galleries and tl\e spadous colonnades 


littlA: '«sA jdbund sp^ - As 

otftjMSukms an. aow be obtauMil. with itow 
ibsa foruBrly; as tibe csdft of .sadt 
pensione fajoproved; as long-service men have 
now the privilege of drawing psy and pension 
together; m there are increased faeiliticc for 
obtaining, some kiud of employment out (rf 
doors — 03 timse things are so, tlie .more aUe 
and less decrepit among the men show a yearn- 
ing to leave the plaoe, rather than pus , their 
days in listleu idleness and meiriiia vaouity. 
Tltere is a small library ; but it is not d much 
use to men who have net ruding habits ; and 
no artificial substitutes tot orc^ry oooupa- 
tions and amusements would temote from the 
establishment tlmt monutic chluraeter whidh 
it certainly exhibits to its unemployed, dull, and 
moping inmates. The poor old fdlows* wives 
are neither wives nor widows to to social 

{ losition; and thmre is little of ffimily comfort 
or them. Various items of reform, however, u 
we have said, have been made since the com- 
missioners prepared their report five years ago. 
The pocket-money of the pensioners hu been 
raised from one shilling a week to throe, four, 
or five, according to the rank they held in the 
Navy ; an addition of two shillings a week has 
been made in the grant to the married men, to aid 
them in supporting their wives ; the wives and 
children can obtain medical advice and medicine 
gratis; widower pensioners with children are 
allovred an additional snm of two shillmgs a 
week; the widows of deceased pensioners are' 
allowed sums varying from one to four pounds, 
to enable them to proceed from Greenwich to 
their parish or liome; a grant has been made 
towards the Pensionere’ Children’s School ; pen- 
sioners may go to visit their homes for six 
weeks together, obtaining their pocket-money 
beforehand, and also the money-value of their 
rations for that period ; and, lutly, the retire- 
ment of the nurses or female servants, being 
the widows of seamen or marines, has been re- 
gulated and improved. 

All these are steps in the right direction; 
but still something more is needed. The good 
folks at Greenwich Hospital spend thirty-fivo 
thousand a year in managing a bundrra and 
fifty thonsand— -that is, commissioners, reoeivms, 
governors, lieutenant-governors, secretaries; 
comptrollers, usistants, derks, servant &c., 
run away with nearly twenty-fire per cent of 
the revenue that belongs to the.totablishment. 
This is one of the many things wliioh are ”too 
bad.” The Duke of Somerset, u First Lord of 
the Admiralty, drew up a memonmdum of re- 
commendatieus, about a year, ago, for the ocm- 
sideratibn of the Admiralty. Luring hut sum- 
mer, tbe heads of a scheme were oomaiuni- 
cated to parliament for rather a Sweeping 
reform at toe old men’s home; theaHie A4mi- 
ridty and'the Treasiuy had a talk ; .41ien each 
board raised objeptions whioli the .other; en- 
deavoured to ol^ away; tlien they appointed, 
.toree persons to'^rork out all the practiosl 
details of the scheme ; and then the year came 
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of wl^atd'iEi^tdlejrt of 
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tnislied. The Bwaa);«meni -oT the Hosmtal es> 
istes ie to be irhollr severed from that' of the 
Hospital, and coaliaed to a different set of per* 
sens; and not only the estates bat also the 
fanded property and the parliamentary i;p:antfl, ^ 
malung up the revenue to something over one j 
hundred and fifty thousand a year. Letting out | 
suoh of the old -men as are still tolerably hearty, 
the in-pensioners are to be limited to six hun- 
dred: comprising theinfirm, and such poor fellows 
as have no friends and no other home to go to; 
they will have a few additional comforts beyond 
the present limit, and about two shillings a week 
pocket-money instead of one. The Royal Naval 
School for eight hundred boys, sons of seamen 
and marines, is still to bo supported out of the 
Hospital revenues. The salaries of officers, the 
wages of servants, the support and pocket- 
money for six hundred pensioners, and the sup- 
port of the school, are estimated to cost about 
seventy thousand a year; and even after all 
these reforms, little more than one-fourth of this 
amount will be spent really on the men for food, 
clothing, and pocket-money. The total auio is 
to be voted annually by, and subject to, the con- 
sent of parliament, but is to be refunded to the 
nation out of the Hospital estates — a precaution 
which will give the nation a check over the 
spending of tho money. More than half the 
revenue bemg thus unappropriated, it is to bo 
applied to pensions. A small sum, about four 
thousand a year, is to go in pensions to a few 
old admirals, captains, commanders, lieutenants, 
masters, paymasters, and wanant officers. The 
bulk of tpe money, however, is to be applied to 
bettering the condition of the o;/^peusioncrs, 
the old salts who have served the Queen (or 
£ing) a due number of years, but who do not, 
mr are not to, reside within the walls of Green- 
wich Hospital. The whole of these out-pen- 
sioners, excluding Uiose residing in the colonics, 
are about twelve thousand in number, to whom 
about a quarter of a million sterling is voted 
annually by parliament in tlis form of pensions 
— ^varying from two or three up to fifteen or 
twenty shiUmgs a we^, according to rank, 
length of serviook exemplary oondnet, &c. About 
fourteen hundred of theso out-door veterans are 
over seventy years of age ; so that the total list 
will lemn every year. Sxtra pensions, beyond 
those «t present fixed, an to be paid to such of 
the pensioners as are fifty-five years old and: 
upwmds, and ha^u been in the receipt of ordi- 1 
mury pensions for at least five years. . This class 
inenwea about four thonsapd men^ but pro- 
VHHpti is to be made for au^eatation to five 
iboasand. This additional peinion, beyond that 


ajyear. Of the men who are^jftuaent iniibe . 
Empitsl, but wiR quit it undm:^ntlik 
all will be placed on the same ^^vbdjfoi^Pifi 
as those who are now out. Giri|ituifies,^<w%o 
one year’s pay of. their husbands, are to be paid 
to the widows of seamen and marisee who mf 
be killed or drowned.iuber Miyesty’s service. 

But what will become of the toamificent struc- 
ture, when only rix hundred eld follows are domi- 
ciled in it, with twenty officers, and a hundred 
nurses in attendance to see to their wants? tJutil 
the next war there will be long eorridors and 
ranges of rooms unoccupied; but when broken 
arms and legs, and sliattered faces and bodies, 
begin .again, there will be aceommodatioii for 
seventeen hundred additional, inmates, or tu^o 
thousand three hundred beds alt(%ether. The 
six hundred, already spoken of, would com- 

E rise those who are too infirm to leave the 
[ospital, and others who really have nowhere 
else to go to — men who have no relations, do- 
mestic ties, or regular occupations beyond tho 
walls of the place which has sheltered them 
during a long course of years. 

Many persons ask, and have asked for some 
years past, why should not Greenwich Hospital 
oe made in some way available for invalided 
merchant seamen, whose sixpences in past dkys 
helped to create the funds ? Merchant seamen, 
it is tnie, who have been wounded in action with 
the ship of an enemy, or in fight against a rebel 
or pirate, are eligible for admission; but these, 
of course, are exceptional cases. The final ar- 
rangements are not yet legislatively sanctioned ; 
and there seems much reason to wish that, 
either through the Seamen’s Hospital Society or 
some other channel, the claims of merchant sea- 
men should meet with recognition— before tho 
noble funds are irrevocably voted away. 


PATTY’S TEA-PARTIES. 

CUAPXER I. 

"RoHekt, I am disgusted with her.” 

" Why, Patty ? She is very pretty.” 

“ I allow she is pretty.” 

“ And elegant.” 

“Yes, she is elm^nt.” "• 

"And dresses beautifully.” 

"Beautifully! Is it not a sin and a shame 
to spend tho money she must spend on her 
dress.” 

“Ah, that is it, Patty- You are angry be- 
cause she is always finer than you.” i 

"Now, Robert! as for that, I can oe as fine 
as she, if 1 chose to be wicked and run you into 
debt ; and moreover, 1 would not be as fine. I 
flatter myself I have better taste.” 

“You have been flattering yourself a good- 
deal of late, Patty.” 

"And wby not? when a person comes and 
settles herself down here amongst ns all, a 
stranger, with few introductions, and begins to 
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lay dowa tl»e law» and pretend ix> teach ns ■what 
wc are to do, tb sat, to think— *ti8 high time 
to flatter Onesdf; ^e had the audacity to re- 
mark ufKai the, Haifl-^pon Pet.”* 

hdte . heard ybn wi^ that the H*H was 
ndiltewashed, that Pet would sopsetintes 
think of sometlung else than her haby.” 


woman, I have done with you. When i ana 
angry too— ell for you.” 

”Por me! 1 am not in lore with the 
widow.^’ 

''‘The widow! R-ay, pray, Robert, do not 
adopt the vulgar habit of calling her 'the 
widow.* I am sick of hearing such a sacred 
name applied to her, when you knO# if the 
tongs had a coat on, she would make eyes at it.** 

" I dare say,' Patty, if you were my widow, 
pu would act very difFerently." 

My goodness gracious! Robert’s widow! 
1 know, of course, what would be the first thing 
1 should do : if 1 were Robert’s widow, 1 should 
go out of my mind. Of course, if I went out of 
my mind, 1 should not be answerable for any- 
thing I did— though I feel pretty sure, if I 
was the maddest wpman living, as a widow, I 




“Don’t cry, Patty, you shall never be my 
widow, if } can help it.” 

“Of course not, Robert — but I really think 
hisr name of Arundel is assumed. What right 
has she to call herself by so'grand a name ?” 

“My dear Fatty, she must have a name! 
Ton will not let me call her ‘the widow,* and if 
you foibid me calling her Mrs. Aruudd, what 
am I to -do f ” 

“ Oh 1 Robert, don’t vex me, when 1 am so 
unhappy — and so ought you to be— she will 
marry your brother, in spree of everything, and 
I shtOl have to love as a sister-in-law a woman 
I despise and dnlike.** 

“Fortunately the symptoms are all on her 
«ide. 1 see none on his.” 

“That is very true, but how can you tell 
what is going on in your brother’s mind ? Every 
day be appears to me to get more and more in 
the clouds.” I 

“And so further away from Mrs. Arundel; 
as, according to your opinion, she is hastening 
as fast the other way.” 

. “Exfremgg meet, in the end, Robert.** 

“ True, Patty. 1 will keep my eye on Eras- 
mus, whenever the little -wid — whenever Mrs. 
Arun — what may I call her, Patty ?” 

But I ran away. I was not going to let 
!^bert tense me any more. 

And such good reason too as 1 had to be 
troubled about this — what shall 1 call her? Ij 
hope I am above eafling people names behind 
thchr bac^s, p I wifi say person— 1 was troubled 
about this “person.” 

Robert has a brother — ^being the eldest, of 
course he has' the estate— and lives six miles 
from us. But though he has the estate, and 
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need do nothing but amuse himself just as he 
likes all day, | pity him; If hd had. been 
Robot, he would have had to weitk, and go 
out into the world and look about liiin, pnd see 
things in a sensible light, and do -us other 
people did. 

But because he had notbii^ to do but -enjoy 
himself, he must needs enjoy himself aitev a 
rerj odd fashion. Half his life he hid buried 
himself among mummies, a great deal of 
time was spent in his laboratory, the veiw name 
of whieh ini^t lead one to suppose he was 
doing something in it, whereas a nasty mnell, 
smoke, and dirt, are the end of all his experi- 
ments. 

Sometimes he spent whob nights in his trie- 
scope tower, and -would fly over to us, in 
spirits, to say he had seen Jupiter’s moons, or 
stum’s rings. 

What good were Jupiter’s moons to usP 
Why eould not Jupiter be content with our 
moon, instead of having private ones of his 
own P And why was it necessary for Saturn to 
have a ring, when he could not be married any- 
how, as I understood. 

For my part, I am not clever, and I newr 
pretended to be clever. I' won’t deny that 
sometimes I am obliged to use a dictionary, 
especially when I want to w-rite a word with 
“le” in it. 

But to be as riever as Robert’s brotberFiraB- 
mus, was being too cbver a great deal. 1 would 
rather have been myself, even if my speHkig was 
much worse than it happened to be. In fact, 
I consider Robert much more riever than Eras- 
mus, though the btter is an DL.D. If Erasmus 
has tlie right to put LL.D. after his name, I'm 
sure Robert might use the btters D.D.S., 
“ dearest darling Solomon.” 

However, it is no use my nttiing in this 
fashion. 1 must behave myself, though I never 
frit so ill-tempered in all my life, for I .mA very 
fond of Erasmus, poor dear, though he never 
has the least idea what he is about. So luilike 
Robert. 

Oood gracious me 1 here am I worse than 
ever. Pet has been frightening me out of my 
wits ; she says, smiling, too (most heartless of 
you. Pet, I said), “Mrs. Arundel will be Mis. 
Doctor Erasmus before the month is out. I 
met them walking togeriier just now as ooey as 
lovers." 

1 have forced myself to be very uneivil to 
Erasmus. 

“ Erasmus,” I said. (By the way, what aname 
is Erasmus ; one cannri; halve it, or shorten it, 
or lengthen it, or make anything of it but its 
own mouthful. Robot is a gow deal to say 
when one is in a hurry, but £-« don’t mind eon- 
fessing that, in private, 1 have called Robert 
Bob and Bobby. Now, witit Erasmus, -ithme. is 
only “ Rassy,’^ which is enough to diawr one’s 
teeth to say, or “ Massy,” Mri lealiyto pso- 
nouDce that word etron^py, weald net he alto- 
gether civil to Egasmus, tt » too auggestive.) 
Wed, to go oa.^“EEKNnni,” I -said, “do you 
think Jupiter hiQ got anymore moons reac^ for 
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other people. She majbe pvettj, Weil^.sho 
is prettj. 1 'do&’t den; that. And oh dew 
Die, though ! am not learned, and have too mi;u^ ] 
to do to stndj.hial^ty.and astaonomv, and all 
that».7et'IAnov;dt'ras a fact, that all learned 
d^vts idea silljr prett v irivea. Some a^ 
it is beeanah) thej do not like rivals, hot my 
be^ef », tfadt sdl. their senses being occupied by 
tbiyhiat 8^ the future, and their wits bent on 
disdDsmdng .vbat people did .formerly, which 
does npii seem halt so pleasant as what we do 
ae^ ta^ have no judment left for every-day 
niaraersu Tbeir thonj^ always occupied with 
dry out-of-the-way obscurities, they are instantly 
mmttw with a pretty face. They tltiuh they 
have made a discovery, when all the while people 
with half their brains We found out that “ hand- 


some is as handsome does,” and don’t see any 
beauty in the face of a goose. 



ssivsaSJ.* ‘ •* 

Erasmus ncTcr concocted a mixture of bottles 
more carefully than she is planning and plotting 
a mixture of devices how to ensnare him. 


1 will ask, as a foil, the lovely Ellen Wyatt. 
No ; she is engaged. If Pet^s sister was only 
here, now. But she is too young. “Come, 
I^tty, Patty/! said I to myself, “how you are 
wasting time. Wiite your invitations, and bo 
done with iV* 


CHAPTEK II. 

> • 

, I wrote them, and I kept “that per- 

sosi’a”, to the last. And while I was writing it, 
somehow my pen felt as if it was angry too, and 
sputtered. 

Now I hope everybody is aware thjrt I am 
nervously neat and tidy, so they may think what 
1 tbou^t, when 1 looked at my sputtered 
note. • 

“ No,” said I. “ Patty, I would not write^it 
again if I was you. It is my opinion that, write 
that note as often as you like, it will be sput- 
tered. She does not consider your feelings, and 
why are you to comider hers ?” 

It was true ; she never considered my feel- 
ings. She made eyes at Erasmus under my very 
mose. 

.‘Now is it not odd how circumstances arc more 
^ obstmate tbhn oneself. I was determined not 
td write a sec(»id note, and yet think of my 
state when Eobert.said, 

“Patty, 1 suppose you did not forget to 
invite Miss Boss when you wrote your invitatiou 
to the wid — to Mrs. Amu——?” 

“ Bobert, I utterly forgot her.” 

"Then you must write again,” said he. 

1 am .not naturally obstinate, but as for 
writing that note (though I might have, 

S 'oessM sputtSmg was to warn me 1 was 

b^iettiii^omethipj^X I shonld like to sec. my- 

^ ^ ^ 
bpst bbnnrt and cloak, and,went and 
aSp^ her to come in a friendly wav. 1 like 


Miss Boss rather, and I pity Iter a great deal 
foi: living witU-;^ — 

. . Ihere I stPtqied. I did ocft wsdr .lUAiert to 
thihkP was a mes.olitM wojmsB, wwo^j^in^of 
that sorL and so I said nothing- cither of the 
spattered note. 

I found Miss Boss at home aloato. Sbii was 
mending some lace for Mrs. Anuidfik . That 
person was out, taking a stroll, dm aaid. BtroU 
indeed! 1 knew what it was; she was doing 
anything but strollhig. She was rtuming after 
Erasmus. 

However, 1 forgot h» for a little, I was so 
surprised to find Miss Boss audi an agreeable 
nice girl. 1 was a little prejudiced against her 
before, because of that person. 

“ Bobert,” said I, when I got home, “ she is 
such a dear, and has always uved in Scotland. 
Her mother was a Scotch heiress, and married 
a cleifyman, and she is dead, wad they all live 
with their fotber in the most piimmve way. 
She has the fairest skin, and is quite pretty 
when she smiles — with such yards and yards of 
hair ; and mind, Bobert, you are to be very 
kind and nice to her.” 

“ Of course I will, when I know of whom you 
are rhapsodising.” 

He knew all the time, but that is a way Bo- 
bert has ; he tries often to see if I will -be out 
of patience with him. Demr me, as if I could. 

We had no refusals, excepting that Mrs. 
Arundel was so audodous as to write and say 
slie hoped we would excuse her cousin, as she 
felt too shy to conic to so large a party. 

“Good gracious, Bobert, I said, “where 
will that woman go to ? The girl’s eyes quite 
sparkled with pleasure when 1 asked her, and 
sne said she bad the greatest desire to miT in 
English society. What are we to do F” 

“ Send Erasmus to request her company as a 
favour.” 

Oh, goodness gracious ! Was I reduced to 
this ? But- Erasmus would go, and 1 had the 
horrid feeling all the time that }ie waa glad of 
any excuse to go to l^l-dutine Cottage. He 
came back quite a sort of new Erasmus, a mix- 
ture of Bobert in bis manner, and a kind of 
foolish friskiness. 

’’ She is, as you say, Patty, a well-developed 
large noble type of the genus woman.” (1 bad 
said nothing of the kina.) “ She partakes more 
of the Teutonic order than is usually seen in the 
Celtic race. She has the dreamy reficotive 
German eye; her organisation has all the 
characteristics of the ruminating or quiescent 
species. She would make an admirable auitber.” 

" My dear brother 1” 

I sometimes oalfod Erumns- brother, that be 
might remember 1 was his sister.^ Never having 
liad a sister until Bobert married; he .might 
otherwise have forgottmi I stood in relation to 
him. 

“Yes, Patty, I agree with you; she would 
make an admirable mothm* ; but how goes on the 
tea? Mrs. Arundel asked me who wto to . be 
liere, and 1 sa^ everybody. Also, 1 told her 
the party was ^ven in her h(Aiour.” 
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" 9he i> a pretty vomao, Eobert— a tery 
iwtty '«Qima&. Boe ie Kk® ii^ poor ttotHer’s 
little theplMirdeM, that yoa ’aUd 1 fell 

itt lovfe arith tdien we were boys. I hare it now. 
It is a pity she will talk of what she does not 
undwatwia.’* • • 

Lucky he said that, or, my goodness me, what 
I should barb 400^1 don’t know. It is really 
dreadful to think of feeling in such a temper. 

1 was tempted to wish a dozen times that 
Jupiter would have a few more new moons 
visiMe to the naked eye, or that some great 
reruh^ of nature womd take place, or some- 
body invent aometbing astounding — ^anything to 
attract the attention of Erasmus. But there he 
was as ntioual almost as Bobert. He examined 
everything that his housekeeper brought from 
Windfalls ; he tasted a |^d many thin» ; he 
even meddled with the tuiwcrs, and stuck two 
peonies on each side of the pier-glaas. 

Also he went home, for no particular reason 
that we could made out, and if he did not bring 
bade, in a little basket, earefnlly wrapped np in 
cotton, his mother’s Dresden shepherdess. 

X shall be ourions to see, Patty,” said he, 
as he placed it on a conspicuous brocket, "if 
any one will perceive the likencs,s— if she will 
notice it herself — wish — hum, hum.” 

Erasmus had a way, when not quite satisGcd, 
or not exactly nnderstanding his own tbougUis, 
of relieving his feelings by saying "hum, 1mm.” 

For my part, I hoped he womd be humming 
all the evening. Oenerally, 1 iiad to remind 
him of his dress, but in the afternoon of the 
tea-party, three hours before any one was 
expected, he came down with even his white 
tie elegantly tied. 

“I got itolesworthy to do it for me,” says 
he, quite unashamed. To be sure, when a clever 
man is a fool, what a fool he is ! I hope every- 
body will pardon this wicked speech, but 
indeed 1 did not in the least know what I was 
doitm that evening. 

Ii^ darling Pet and the excellent squire, who 
was growing quite a stout portly fellow, came 
early. 

“How nice of you,” I whispered to her — 
“ how nice of you. Pet, to come so beautifully 
dressed.” 

" I think he will not know if we wear silk or 
sackcloth'-— but I have a thought in my head — ^to 
be efever this evening, and 1 made my old thing 
read, oh, such a book, with a name so long, 
One person shall not only be able to talk 
learned to himl” 

Was not she a darling to enter at once into 
my feelings. But oh ! goodness gracious, when 
she arrived— tl»t person— really she was the 
little Dresden shepherdess over again, and poor 
Hiss Eons looked Uke an overgrown scliool-girl 
beside her, m white moriin. 

However, excepting that one thing, neYm* was 
there such a sueoessful tea-pai^. Everybody 
was ddighted with the freshness, the prettiness 
of my t<s-tahle. I flitter toysel^hut dear me, 
what is the use of my flattering myself, when 


Erasmus is i^ng by, and staring 'tft that 
pen'em: jnst^ as if she were one of Jupiti^s 
.moons, or his mother’s Dresden shepherdess. 

"I am SO afraid of opening my Ups before 
yon, doctor** (such dreadfuUy pretty 
murmured this' false tbinm who only came to 
talk to him. 

“WhyP” said hc, quite anxious. "Now 
why?” . • 

"Because you are so clever, and know so 
many languages ; and though 1 study a good deal, 
and never permit myself to read the least bit of 
trash — yet I ftol — I know I am* but a babe in 
learning.” And she looked up, odiously pretty. 

“That we all are, roy dear madam. 
more one dips into the well of knowledge, the 
deepar one finds it.” 

"But still, how it fascinates one to penetrate 
into the mysteries of nature. ,_A11 that yon 
were telling us this morning or the origin of 
races, of the different types of the human kin^ 
charmed me. I shall take up entomology as 
one of my favourite studies.” 

“ Entomology !” echoed Erasmus. 

“Yes — I was so much interested in what you 
told Miss Boss of the Tudor origin ” 

" Hum, hum,” said Erasrans. 

Pet and I exchanged felicitations by the eyes. 

" That is a very silly woman,” whispered the 
squire to me; “she ought to content herself 
witli looking pretty.” 

But Sarah Jane, who was there of course at 
the tea-party, loved her at once. She looked her 
over, and appraised her and her dress, and 
each calculation showing its costliness and 
value, of course Sarah Jane loved on hi 
proportion. She hail never seen any reason 
why people should be particular in naming 
their ologies, so she was as ignorant as 
Mrs. Arundel as to *why Erasmus hammed. 
Mr. Bellenden and Sarah Jane were now 
on pretty good terms. As Robert said, “Slie 
had at last settled down to her paces all 
right,” which was no doubt a satisfactory 
way of talking about iier, as far as Robert was 
concerned. 

For my part, I was glad to perceive that she 
was be^nning to see what it was to be a wife. 
She took some time to do so, which was the 
more astonishing when 1 remember how dread- 
fully she was in love with Mr. BeUenden before 
they were married. However, I cannot waste 
all onr precious moincnts upon her. I must 
bri^ our tea-drinking to an end. 

We discovered flat Miss Ross sang very 
well, I bad the satisfaction of, seeing Erasmus 
beating time (all wrong), but 1 had the pain of 
witnessing his eyes fixed first on the Dresden 
shepherdess and then on Mrs. Arundel. 

“ My goodness me,” I said to myself, “ how 
careful mothers should be as to what they leave 
in their sons’ uw. Don’t you let little Oliver,” 
I whispered to Pet, " ever see a Deaden china 
shepherdess.” 

“Mf SOD,” replied Pet, with dignity, as if 
he was twenty-six years old instdad of 
six months, “wiU only admire what lits 
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“Why do yoa vear such thinm?” said he, 
and forgot the answer as be looked into her face. 
Gracious met 1 would not 1^ so dangeronsly 
pretty for the iratdd. 

** would, you like to walk, Miss Itioss ?” said 
Bobert. 

“Very much,** aiawered she, and winding a 
sort of gossamer scarf over her head, by way of 
bonnet, she spang lightly out and joined us. 

Upon which Bobert smd something in Ger- 
man, for he is nearly as derer as Erasmus in 
languages. She laughingly replied. 

Kow, to weak in any other ton^e than his 
own, gives Erasmus that sort of Measure that 
antiquaries have at old discoveries, geologists of 
new strata, botanists of some rare plant. He 
forgot the vision of loveliness in white muslin and 
lace, more like his mother’s china shepherdess 
than ever, and turned eagerly to Miss Ross. 
Nevm had he met so perfect a German scholar. 
We might have been walking up to the Ball now, 
if Bobert had not taken him by the arm, and 
kept him resolutely going forward all the time. 

Of course the tea-party at the Hall was some- 
thing (mite out of the common. Moreover, 
either all the imperious servants were gone, or 
they had become amiable and happy, like their 
master, for they seemed to welcome as all with 
the greatest pleasure, and I might have asked 
for their lady’s ivory-handled brush and tortoise- 
shell comb to do my hair, and they would have 
> thought it no more than my due. 
j Tea was served in the rose-garden. Straw- 
i berries and cream were to be found in little out- 

I of-thc-way corners. Ices and champagne-cup 
! under the cedar and mulberry trees. 

' Altogether, I wanted to kiss Pet every five 
I minutes, by way of telling her how delightful 
! everything was, axid only Sarah Jane running 
j * to tell me that " the divine creatare” was look- 
i ing unutterably, and Imw fortunate I was to 
have the |)rospect of such an “exquisite thing” 
for a sister-in-law, for never was such devo- 
tion-'-aii, ah — now and then brought me back 
to my horrid sensations. 

1 went about nip o’clock near the place 
where they were sitting. 

“Would you?” 1 heard her say, iu her most 
i insmuating voice, and for answer she had a peal 
i of the loudest thunder I ever heard. 

I Such a scarry, such a shrieking, screaming, 
calling. We ran into the house for our lives — 
Erasmns was Imlf carrying that person, who 
seemed to be fainting, tor the matter of that, 
my dariing Pet was no better ; she was shelter- 
ing in the great squire's arms, as if he could 
' ward off for her even the lightning. 

But a thunderstorm was to Erasmus a de- 
lightful plaything. No sooner bad he deposited 
Mrs. Arundel on the sofa, than he proceeded 
out on to the balcony to watdi the storm. The 
rain had not begun. ^ 

He began \xs ekplam ^ theory of storms, to 

E oint out the difference between harmless and 
urtfttl lightning. Among lAe few that had 
snfiieieht strength of mind totlisten to him, was 
Miss Ross. 


As she leant her head agmst tbe^ maroon- j 
coloHued velvet cnrttdn of the window, it seemed ; 
to me as if her hair was on ^e. I exclaimed, 
and ran to her. . 

“No,” she answere^ smiling; “have no fear, 
my hair is very electric, and on the sli|^rteBt 
friction in a thnnderatorm will sparkle.” 

Erasmus became dumb with delight. He 
moved the heavy (mrtaiu to bring out the 
sparks, he looked longingly, unutterably.’ I 
felt that he would have given worlds to uncoil 
those rich plaits of hair, lecture and ex- 
pound upon their wonderful electric property. 

" Would you P” began I, of all people. 
“Could you?” going on unblushingly. “Might 
I?” 1 really was ashamed of myself, and pro- 
mised myself never again to blame others fur 
using sentences 1 might find myself obliged to 
use in spite of myself. “ May 1 just undo one 
plait for Erasmus to see the effect P” 

“ Pray undo it all ; for, do not think me vam, 
j I have been told it is curious to watch the 
effect in the dark, when it is combed out.” 
j “ Will it be dangerous while the lightning is 
going on?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Erasmus ; “ wait until the 
storm is over.” 

" Mcanwliile,” she whispered to me, “ b^n 
to nnplait, it is such an endless business.” 

And iis Robert said to me, when, the storm 
over, the wonderful hair unplaited, “What a 
sight it was !” Not that she showed it out of 
vanity, for she never uncoiled it all until we 
were quite in the dark. She shook it out for g 
moment, when 1 was with her alone, and 
me how I was to comb it, and what a ^ory it 
was. Long pale golden threads of true ocottish 
hair. It was the richest garment I ever saw. 
As I combed it out, and it sparged and crackled, 
Erasmus could not contain himself. How am 
I to describe all his antics ? Even Pet left the re- 
fuge of the s(}uire’s arms, and came all wondering 
to sec. And Robert (now I know Robert did it 
on purpose, though he will say lie did not, which 
is so wrong of him}, Robert suddenly brought 
in a great lamp, and then everybody saw tliis 
wonderful hair m its full luxuriance. 

Miss Ross blushed so prettily, while she 
deftly divided, twisted, and coiled it all up in 
about two minutes. “ My sisters have the smne 
sort of hair,” she murmured. 

It being now quite fine, and.gctt!ng kto, we , 
thought it light to pay our adieus to our host 
and hostess, aud depart. 

“ Best Patty,” whispered Pet to me, as I was 
wishing her good night, “ the horrid thunder- 
storm lias done it. Your so-lcamed Erasmus 
will never be content until tliat wonderful hair 
is his own.” 

And Pet was right. 

Erasmus went as often as ever to Eglantine 
Cottage, but he never looked at Mrs. Arundel. 

(1 dou’t mind giving her that name now.) He 
was talking German to Miss Ross, and regard- 
ing her hair. 

1 felt cctiain he was longing .for the right to 
poll it aU down again. 
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*'Bober( «o^ stud b« to tts «oletni>h. 

one creaiBR aibcmt tlireo vo4f« sfter tlw Hui 
tes-pBrty, “ 1 4nito odviw.” 

We4a^ljr promnof biin tho veiy boat. . 

" X am ft iSftn," apdlu^ be mH to 

bave tued ^e bni ^ait of my life m parsuHs 
not so likely to do myself as tiiosevbo 
oome after ftie. 'Wbat additions I have made to 
sdenoe viU, I may say vithout .vanity, make my 
name remembered lone after I am oust myself. 


name remembered long after I am dust myself. 
God vat so good as to endov me, not 
oidy vHb the taste, bat the means for pro> 
vidmg the world with certain roots of know- 
ledge, that to know has now become, one might 
almost say, a craving on the part of tliis 
wonderful age. There is au extraordinary 
delight and fascination in these studies. At 
the same time, I never look at you, my dear 
brother, without perceiving that real happiness 
in this world consists in social and domestic 
tics. I have studied the subject well.” Here 
Drasmos diverged into asort of learned summing 
up of a set of people of whops I never beard 
before, and from whoso writings, and sayings, 


determiimd, that is, she wiidtea-%>bnt truly-- 
thoni^ X have admired httr-~X ihonld not have 
deserved the napse of man, if l Aad not admired 
bet>.*-Bhe thteka«H>he persists in thHikinu^*^’* 

T Witi <h/\vs warUkljm wAkk 


and examples, he proved indispatably that 
domestic married man is that man of all othera 
placed in the position designed by God for bis 
perfect happiness. In fact, Brasmus lectured on 
so much upon what was the simplest thing in 
the world, that I said in a hurry : 

“And so, at last, Erasmus, you would like to 
roarw.” 

“SXv dear Patty,” answered he, a little put 
out, “ t am coming to that. Why 1 desire yours 
and BoberPs advice is, wiU any woman marry 
me?” 

“ Mrs. Arnn— the wid— tliat pretty lit tie thing 
wffl take yon on your first word, Erasmus,” re- 
plied lloberl. 

Erasmus rose up; he frowned, he 1mm- 
bummed ; evidently, for once in hb life, he felt a 
spit of anger against Robert. Instantly Robert 
saw this. 

" Sit down, Erasmus ; forgive me. May I 
see you as happy with a nice bright Maggie as 
I am willi Patty.” 

“ Ah, Robert, that b it. Will she have me ? 
Do not think I am carried away by any other 
feeling than her own beautiful character. Her 
forbearance to that peevish woman, her un- 
scrupulous truth and rectitude of minA her do- 
'mestic virtues, so’like dear Patty’s, ana with all 
thb, so tender a heart, so clear a head, so sen- 
sible a woman, I never met. Our dear mother’s 
name was Maigaret, you know, Robert.” 

“It was, my dear brother; may the omen be 
premitious.” 

“ What b my proper eoursc to do P” 

“Go to her at once, and tell her of your 
affection for her.” 

“ If she should refuse me, Fatty, you viU 
havfi>«ad boik, sister, to coiuole me.” 

And the pathos with which he said this of 
OQurro made me burst out crying. 

V ‘^lou see that poor ^tty foolish woman has < 


aardv, Patty, I may coll lier anything I like 
now.” 

“ Tea, Autoiaetta, if you please.” 

Was not I happy ? and while they were away, 
I skipped up to Pet, and told her in the 
strictest oonndenoe. 

And Pet could not resist skipping back with 
me to leva tlie news. And luckily we had 
the shortest time to wait, for iu rushed Robert, 
and caught me round the waist, and kissed pie a 
dozen times, never seeing Pet. Such good news. 

Only Mrs. Arundel was most indignant, and 
declared she would have Erasmus up for i»eack 
of prombe, and showed a bundle or hb letters, 
over which Robert roared so withuuconlroUabic 
laughter at the notion of their being available 
against bis brother (half a dozen of them 
merely answers to invitations to Eglantine 
Cottage, and the rest scientific rej^ies to 
supjiosed learned questions from her), that in a 
pet she poked them into the fire. 

However, she let out that the only reason 
'she took Eglantine Cottage was to be near him, 
having met him abroad, &o. &c. 

“She came to hunt down her quarry,” said 
Robert, most uproarious, “and missed it." 

That evening, Mbs Ross, now our Maggie, 
came with Erasmus, to>be kissed by me as my 
sbter. 

“ Now you will be sure to be good to dear 
Erasmus, and love him well," said 1 , severely. 

“ Good !” she echoed, “love him. 1 wonder 
how 1 have lived until now without hb love." 

That was enough for me. That was the 
proper way for Erasmus to be loved.* As for 
Erasmus, 1 wondered bow long it would be 
before he would have all that glory of hair down 
again. But Maggie pined to go home. '* Love 
mokes one so greedy of otoer love. I must 
have my father’s blessing, my dear sblers’ con- 
gratulations," said she. 

And think of us going, too, down to Scotland, 
and being introduced to Maggie’s father and 
sbters. 

But, dear me, if I rniee begin on that subject, 
and ^ on with how they all tovedEraKutus, and 
iikea Robert and me, and the wedding, and 
eveiylbing, I liad better begin aihrcc-volumed 
novel at once. 
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RALE A MILLION OF MONEY. 
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CnA PTEll XX. TWO AND A IT ALE TER CENT. 

^Iii. Keck WITCH banibliod, and ilic coilV('.oii])s 
pushed aside, William I’refaldeu uttered a little 
pndi miliary cou"*h, and said, 

“ Now, Saxon, to business.’* 

Saxon wiis all attention. 

“lathe first place,** I'.e becran, ‘\vou have, a 
Ijv-e forliine in money; and it is highly impor- 
tant lliat so weii^liiy a sum should be advan- 
t;r:;*cously placed. ].*y advautagcou.sly placed, I 
moan laid ont in the purcliasi*. of land, lent on 
in()TtK^>!;e, or otlicrwiso employed in such a 
manner as to briu,';* you large retuius. And I 
as:^nre you I have; not ccasi’d, since your alVaiis 
have been in my hand-S lo make imiuiiy in every 
quarter where impiiry was likely to lead to tiny- 
Tiling: useful.*’ 

“ I’m sure it’s very kind of yu\i,‘* murnaned 
Savon, vaguely. 

“The great dillicnlly,” emitinued Mr. Trcfal- 
Jen, “is the largeness of tlic sum. ft is com- 
paratively easy to di.sposc of ilft}', or a hundred, 
or even of five hundred thoiU'and pounds ; 
but noi)ody cither wants to borrow, or could 
give security, for .such a sum as four mil- 
lions. Not that I should wish to see yonr all 
])lac(‘d upon a single venture. Kar from il. 1 
w oukl not advise such a stej), tliough tlie itussian 
govcninient were the borrower. lUit neither do 
I wish to spreail your propen y over too largo a 
surface. It is a course attended with great iu- 
convt'iiience ami great exx)eiisi*. Do you quite 
follow me :** 

“Not ill the least,” said Saxon, to wliom the 
language of the money-inarkct was about as in- 
telligible as a cuneiform inscription. 

“ Well, you understand that ;»ourjnoimy ought 
to be invested r” 

“I Ihouglit it \vas invested. It’s in Drum- 
niomrs bank.” 

“Not so. The bulk of your fortune consists 
of government stock; but a very consiilcrable 
.sum wliich 1 had expected to invest, for jou 
before now, and wdiich, if you remeuibcr, we sold 
out of tliO funds when you iirst came to Loiulon, 
is temporarily deposited at DriTminoiid’s, wiiere 


at present it brings you no interest. My object, 
however, is to do with this what I hope to do in 
lime with the whole of your money — namely, 
invest it safely at a high rate of iril crest. By 
ihese means you will enjoy an ample income, 
but leave your capital untouched.” 

“ Shall 1, indeed ?” said Saxon, struggling to 
conceiii a yawn. “ That is very eurimis.” 

“Not curious jd all, if (>i\e even uuderstimds 
tljc first priiu iples of banking. Have \ou no 
idea of wdiat interest is ?” 

“Oh dear yes,” replu‘d Saxon, briskly, “I 
know all about that, (heatoicx explained it 
lo me. Intcre*?! means two aiivl a lialf per 
(vnt ” 

Mr. Trefaldcn shifted tljc poiisiliuii of liis chair, 
and turned the lamp iu such a manner that the 
light fell more fully on Saxon’s face, and left his 
ewn iu .shadow. 

“'Ijwo and a half per cent !” ho repealed. 
“Tina was a \ery limited btateincut on tlie part 
(»f Mr. Great ore .X. Ijitercftt mav mean aii) thing, 
tVnin one per cent up to a huiidria), m* a hundred 
thousand. He cannot liave ollcrcd iliat asser- 
tion as an explanation of general facts. Do you 
rcinenibcr the conversation that kul to ii‘?” 

“Not clearly; but he was talking ver} inueli 
as you have just bi-cn Inlldng, and lie said t iiey 
would give me two and a half per cent at their 
bank, if i liked to put my money iuit.” 

1 1 uinph ! and } our reply ‘f' 

“1 said you managed everything of tluit sort 
for me, and that 1 would ask you to see to it.” 

“ Aleaning, that you would ask me to traiisb'r 
}Our money from Hrummoiurs lo Circaiorcx’s 

“If you ])lease.** 

“Then 1 certainly do not please : and long 
as you continue to attach ihc slighted, value lo 
my o]>inion, you will not place a ponii> in their 
li.aiids.” 

Saxon looked aghast. 

“ Oil, but— but I promised,” said he. 

“ precisely what i expected lo liear you sny. 
1 felt sure ymi had been tnqqied into a promise 
of ooiiie kind.” 

I can’t break my M’ord,” saiil Saxon, rt'so- 
lulely. 

Mr. Trefaldcn shrugged his .shoulders. 

“1 enu’t let you niiii }our&t'If,” he replied. 
“ Grcalorex and Greatorex are on the verge of 
bankruptcy; and 1 have private information 
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which leads me to believe they must slop pa}’- 
ment before the week is out.’* 

The young stared at liim in silence. 
He neither knew what to say, nor what to 
think. 

‘‘ And now,” said his cousin, “ tell me all that 
took place, as nearly f.s you can remember it. 
Virst of all, i suppose, -Mr. Laurence Greatorex 
kindly voluntcereil lo cxi)laiu the interest system 
to you ; and, havini; shown you how it was ixu't 
of the business of a banker to pay interest on 
deposits, he proposed to lake your money, and 
allow you two and a luilf per cent ?” 

Saxon nodded. 

“ You referred tlu^ proposition to me ; and^VIr. 
Greatorex was not best j)leased to find that you 
ivJicd so much upon my jurlirmcnt." 

^'llow do you know thatr” oxelaimcd Saxon, 
then enlarged on thi* dangers of high 
interest, and the troublesome naUirc of land 
seciirity; pointed out the advantages of the 
i depohit system ; and ended b\; cxlraciing your 
promise for . . . how niue.li?” 

I AVho have, told ^ ou all this F’ 

‘’Tell me first wiiiitlier J am correct 

j ^‘AVord for word."’ 

! Mr. Trefaldcn leaned bark in Ills chair and 
j laughed— a littio soft, sati^{ied laugh, like an 
I audible smile. 

I “1 have a familiar demon, Saxon,” said lie. 
j “Ilis name is Experience; and lu* tells tpc a 

II great many more things tiian arc dreamt of in 
}.:iir i)hilosO[diy, J'nt you liave not yet an- 

j I swered my first, queotioii— liow much F’ 
jl “lie said it vas a a cry bad pdaii to lockup 
ij oiiO’s money — Mock np’vas llie iihrase, I am 

I I sure—aiid that 1 should Ihul it. so ennveiuent lo 
1 1 he able to draw oul whenever 1 oho.*»c. And 

’j “And thou you agreed with him, of course. 

■ j Go ou.” 

|; “And then lie said he su imposed E would not 
it mind going to llie e.\ten( of live hundred ttiou- 
,j s.jjd with tiicir liouse, and . . , 

I ‘'Eire, hundred thousand! Had lie the in- 

I credible impudence to ask you for five huuelrcd 
: tiiuus.aiid F’ 

I “ indeed, cousin AVilliam, it scenud to me, 
i from the way in wjilcli lie put it, lliat Mr. 
i • Greatorex had'biTly my iutcresl in view.” 

I “How probable!” 

“He said that it could make no difference to 
them ; and that one person’s ihow-'auds were no 
j more to them, in the way of business, than an- 
' , other’s.” 

; ! “ And you believed him ?” 

j I “ Of course I believed him.” 

II “And lU’omised him the hve hundred thou- 
j; sand?” 

i I “ Yes.” 

jj “Then it is a promise that will have to be 

ij hi\»ken, young man, that is all. Kay, don’t look 
|‘ so unhappy, 1 will take tdi the 'burden from 
jl your shoulders.* A lawvcr can do tlicsc things 
I i easily enough, and ollcnd no one. Besides, no 

ii ’ • • 
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man is bound to fling his money away with his 
eyes open. If you were to pay in that five 
hundred tliousand pounds to-morrow morning, 
it xvould all be in tlic pockets of Sir SamueTs 
creditors before night. II; would help the firm 
to stave ofl‘ the evil day, ami you would most 
likely get your two ami a half per eent ; but i 
I k)/ow tliai you would never see one fariliing • 
of the principal again— and Laurence Greatorex 
knows tliat 1 know it.” 

“ Bui— but 1 have not told you quite all yet,” I 
stammered Saxon, whose face had been gid.l ing 
graver and graver with every word that Air. 
Trefaldcn uttered. “ I have given him a cheque | 
for half.” i 

It was well for Air. Tndaldim that tl»c shade = 
h'll ou him wlierc lie sal, and concealed tlic !| 
storm that swept across his features at this an- jj 
iiouncenient. It came and went like a swift 
shadow; hul, praeii.'.ed master of himself as lie j; 
was, he could no more have controlled llie ex- j i 
])ression of ids face at that inonuMit tliaii lie f 
could have controlled a thunder-cloud up in the ’ ; 
heavens. | j 

“Yon have, given AEr. Greatorex a cheque for j, 
two hundred ami hiiv thousand xmumls?” he !' 
said, afler a momentary })ausc. j i 

“ 1 know it was very wrong— 1 know 1 (night | j 
to liave eonsnlled you iir^l!” exclaimed Saxon, 
ipiilc overu helmed by the magnitude of his ‘ 

I error. • ; 

I “Never mind that at lU’eseiit,” rejdied - 
lawyer, coldly. “ Tlic mischief Is tloiii*, and no i: 
iiave only to try if any of the money is recover- ; ' 
able. AVlieu dii! you give it to him ?” j ; 

“ ,) ust no\v —alter dinner.” { : 

“ I\)-da} ? Afler tlirei*. o’clock ?” ! ; 

“ Not ail hour ago. Wo mot ai thocinh; ho j; 
a 4 :ed me to dim*, with him . . . j, 

“And nlien jou toid liim >011 were io see mo 1 ; 
this evening, he gul you to si'.rn tlm elh'ip.c out i' 
of hand!” inierposod Air. TViiaKlmi, (‘:>g(;i-l\. L’ 
I “Clever — very clever; but not fpiitc clever I 
I cnongli, for all tliat !” 1 : 

I Saying wliieh, t iio law^ (‘r sei/.cd patnu* and ] 'en, i ‘ 
and began writing rajudly. Having seril;id(‘d }; 

three or four lines, he pu;hcd llicin across the j‘ 
table, and said : i 

“Head Hiut, and sign it.” • ' 

It was an order U])Ou the cashier and clerks of ; 
Hrmninomrs bank to refuse paymmit of all ! 
ehecjues signed by Air. Saxijii Trefaldcn, until | 
furllicr notice, | 

“But .snp])0‘-v',” said Saxon, “that he lias j 
cashed it already?” 1 

“He can’t easli it, you foolish boy, till the j 
bank opens to-morrow morning; and by that ! 
time it will be too ialc. 1 shall instantly lak(^ a | 
cab, and go down with this paper to the privaUj | 
lionsc of the chief cashier ; and, to make assnr- • 
aiico dou’oly sure, KcckwiUdi sliall be at tlic ! 
bank to-morrow morning wluui the doors open, j 
Lucky for yon, yiy fine fellow, that you (.‘oni- 1 

inittcd this little folly al'tcr three o’clock in the 
day !” 
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Saxon si£;iicii tlip paper somewhat reluct- 
anti}', and Mr. Trel’aldcn putlt into liis pocket- 
book. 

“Our business nonlVrencc must wait,” said 
lie, “till this allair is selUed. Shall you heat 
home and alone to-morrow at twelve, if 1 come 
U]i lor an hour’s talk 

“1 will be at home and alone, of course,” re- 
plied Saxon ; “ but i am gain;;- down into Surrey 
by the three o’clock cn press.” 

To Castletowi'.rs ‘i'” 

“ \es— for a w'oek or ten clays.” 

; Mr. Trefalden licsilatecl. 

I “What I have 1f> say to you must be said 
I quietly and tlioroughly,” oiisorved he, imisinGrly. 

I “ And if you are verv stiijiid indeed, and want a 
; orreal deal of cx])lauation . . . 

I “ AVliich is ([uite certain !” iulcrrnpicd Saxon, 

' laui^hin;^. 

I “ Which I am afraid is quKc certain—- an hour 
I will not be enoiiudi.” 

“ Will you come at eleven r” 

Air. Trefalden ln'>k uj) a maiuiseript book, 
and examined (.n(‘ or two consecutive pai^vs 
1 before rejjl;. incr. 

I “1 will noi come at all,” he said, closing it 
1 d('Cisiv(‘ly, and lakiii-.r up his J»at. “Inillrun 
1 down to }ou at h lfAMirs mslead, oii'Hiursdav 
j morning. The einries in mv (mgagcmciil-book 
I allow imtiiimr of a-reat importajict*, l,>r tliat day, 

I and 1 know Ihe Jiail nil! be ]jlea"‘ ‘J 1«> iveeive 
I me. 1 beli(‘vc I can (oen manaire < ) dine there, 

I and ret uni by the hisi Iraln ni Im,” 

' “ That /.y good !” exclaimed Saxon, liearlily; 

! “ and a day out cf iov/ii vrill in\ igc/rate }ou for a 
I month.” 

I So it W'as set lied : and Air. Trefalden turned 
I oH’ Ihe last of the gas, and lei his cou'^iu out in 
I ^lI(^ dark. 

I “ 1 will send yon n line, in ilie morning just to 
sny tliat all’s W(*il al Drummoihrs,” said the 
j lawyer, as they shook hands in tin? street bedow ; 

“but you must give, mii your wonl of honour to 
I .'ign no more elieiines till after M ednesday : and, 
ahovi^ all, never again to Iransnet any important 
busine.'^s wiliiout lirsi taking my advieix” 

“Indeed, cousin William, 1 never will,” re- 
])lied Saxon, pcnileiiily. 

“And if your disiiili-resicd frieml cioncslo you 
inhis wrath I o-morrow morning, refer liim to me. 
Aly nerves are strong, auJl can bear any amount 
of vituperation.” 

“ I suppose he vrill be very much annoyed,” said 
Saxon. 

“Annoyed ? He will go raging U]) and down, 
seeking whom lie may devour. 15ui what docs 
that mattery ilis anger will not fall upon 
you, but upon your legal adviser. And 1 am 
not afraid that lie will cat me. Lawyers arc | 
indigestible.” 

Whereupon they again shook hands, and went 
their separate wii.vs ; Mr. Trefaldcn’s way being 
to Bayswater, wlime dwidt the chief cashier in 
the bosom of his family, and Jitixoii’s to his stall 
' at the Opera. 


CIlAPTEIl XXL MR. GREATOREX WITH THE 1 

i'ljLISH OFF. i 

“ Mr. Greatorex wishes to know, sir, if you I 
can give him live minutes’ jirivate conversation ?” ' 

It was not quite a quarter past ten, and Saxon, | 
wdio had taken a riding-lesson before breakfast, 
was loitering over a book, with the breakfast- 
service still upon the table, lie laid the volume j j 
hastily down, and desired tliat Mr, Greatorex jl 
might be shown in. lie wuis no moral coward ; \ • 
but he felt (h'cidcdly uncomfortable when he j; 
heard the quick ring of the banker’s higli-lieelcd j: 
boots on the polished floor of the ante-chamber, ; 

Air. Greatorex came in, shut the door in ! 
Gillingwater’s face, flung a crumpled slip of : 
paper on the table, and said, in a voice that ; 
rjuiven’d with suppressed jiassion : 

“ You have thoiu'dit lil, Mr. Trefalden, to slop j 
the payment of this cheque. Aiay 1 inquire ' 
witli what motive r” 

lie kept his hat on, and Ihe f;i.re beneath it 
was at a wliile heal, even to llic lips. ! 

“J am rcedly very sorry, t ireidorex,” said 
iSaxon, nervously, “ but I ought, never to have 
given if to you. Aly cousin manages all my 
ailhirs, and 1 had no business to inlerk-rc witli his 
arraiiu-ements. He ohjeels 1o your oiler, and— 
i and i am obliged 1o decline ii. But why won’t [ 
I }ou shake haiuK with mer” 

Mr. Greatorex put his liand.s behind Ins back. 

“ You have iii^uibst rm*," he s’dil, “and . . . 

“ ?sot inteiii i<mully,“ i;iierriip»tod Saxon, i 
“ Upon my honour, not inienlionaily,” i 

1’he banker heard liiin’with a bitter smile, 
“rshaw!” he said, scornfully. “We all > 
know what intentions arc worth. Yonrs were 
certainlv not very friendly when youex])oscd me 
just now' to tin- grins and sneers of every petty 
clerk in ])rummoncrh otlicc. Pray, did it not 
oecur to you tljat the posithna might be the ; 
reverse of agre(*al)h'; or tiiat ii might afiect my i 
cnalit somewhat uupieasaiiLly among my brother 1 1 
bankers ?” | 

“1 f(?ared, iiuh'cd, that I miglit be so j' 
unfortnnalc as to incouvenionce you, Air. 1 ‘ 
Greatorex,” IT] died l?a\oii, with dignity; “and | 

I tell }ou again, that 1 am sorry for it. But I 
had no thought of iusulliiig you.” ; 

“ Ineonvcnitmee !” echoed tireatorex, fiercely., 

“ Guod God, man, \ ju have, ruined me !” 

Iluiucd you ?” i 

“ Ay, ruined me — me and mine — my falher, ! 
who is an old man of sixty-eight — ray sisters, 
who are IkuIi unmarrual. Curse you ! how do ; 
you like 1 hat 

And with this he flung himself into a c!:air, ; 
and sat drumming on ihe table with his clenched 
hands. j 

Saxon was inexpressibly sliockcd. i 

“ You must explain this to me,” he faltered. ! 
“ I do not understiiud— indeed I cio not !” ! 

Greulorcx glared up al him vindictively, but | 
made no reply. 

“1 would not willingly injure my worst 
enemy, if I had onje,” continued the young 
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fellovT, with tears in his voice, if not in his eyes, 
‘*niuch less one whom I have eaten and drunk 
with, and looked upon as my friend. What do 
you mean when you say that I have ruined you F” 
“Simply, that we shall be in the Gazette 
to-morrow. You understand that, I suppose 
The coarse nature of the man had all come to 
the surface under this powerful test, and he took 
no pains to hide it. lie was literally drunk with 
! rage; Ssfkon, however, saw his condition, and, 
j ignorant as he was of human nature, by some fine 
I instinct understood and pitied it. 

1 “But why need the withdrawal of this sum 
! W'ork you so much evil?** he said, gently. “ You 
I arc surely no worse off without it to-day than 
j you were yesterday.** 

“Tliis is why— since you mil have it! Wc 
i’ wanted money — money and lime — for we have 
! met with some ugly losses that wc didn't choose 

i to tell the world about ; and we knew w'e could 
I pull through, if we liad the chance.** 

j “WVil?** 

I “Well, there arc three or four firms that have 
I heavy claims upon us, and arc getting troublc- 
! some. Relying on your cheque, I wrote i o them 
last night, and desired them to draw upon us any 
! time aft(jr one o’clock to-claj*. "l’li(‘y will draw' — 
I and the bank w'ill slop payment.’* 

I iSaxon sprang to his feet, and seized (he cheque, 
i wdiich w^as still lying where the banker had 

thrown it. 

“No, no,” he cried, “not llirough my act, 
Greatorex — Heaven forbid! How much do you 
want, to meet these claims lo-day r** 

“There’s one of iwxniy-two thousand six 
hundred and forty-five pounds,” said the other, 
still sullenly, but in an aliored lone. “That’s 
the heaviest. Another of eighteen tliousancl 
two hundred and three fifteen ; one of leu thou- 
I sand ; and one of seven tliousaiid, niiiC hundred 
j and cloven. Fifty-eight thousand seven liuudn‘il 
!l and fifty-nine pounds fifteen shillings, in all.’* 

I I Saxon flew to the bell, and rang it furiously, 
j! “A llamroni from the stand, Giiliiigwatcr,” 

1 1 said he, “and choose the best horse among 
j! them.” Then, snalcliing up his hat — “Greato- 
j 'l rex,” he added, “1 would drive you to Drum- 
I ■ mond’s this instant, if I could ; but I won’t break 
I , .my word. 1 gave. William iny solemn promise 
i . last night to do nothing without consulting him, 

, and I must go down to Chancery-lane first. 

ii But you shall have the money long enough 
I, before one— nay, don’t shake your licad. It 
! j still wants twenty minutes to eleven, and 1*11 
I i be back in three-quarters of an liour !’* 

I; “rooh!** said the banker, impatienti}’. “1 
j dare say you mean it; but lie won’t let you do 
j I it. 1 know him,** 
i j Saxon’s eyes flashed. 

:j “Then you don’t know me,” said he. “The 
! ! money is my own, and I swear you shall have it. 

; I HoA^'^much do you say it is ?” 

' ‘ “rifty-eight thousand seven Inmdrcdand . . 
“Then fifty-nine thousand will do, and that’s 
easier to remember. Coipe, old fellow, jump 


into my cab with me. I can take you as far as | 
Chancery-lane, and you’ll see me back in Lom- 
bard-street before one o’clock.” i 


ABOARD A “BANKER.” j 

Who ever heard of Marblehead save I he 
initiated in dried codfish P I 

Not many years ago, then, I chanced to be 
staying in the post towui of Marblehead, situated 
in ilic county of Massachusetts, a short distance 
north-east of Boston, a quaint little place nlea- 
saiitly perched on a rocky peninsula, its harnour 
being accessible at all seasons to vessels of the ; 
largest tonnage. The inhabitants, which num- 
ber about six thmusaud, are nearly all engaged 
in the cod-fisherics ; over a hundred vessels 
regularly start about the first of every May for 
the banks of Newfoundland, to tish for cod and 
mackerel. After a great deal of bargaining, I 
managed to secure a ]>assage on board a 
“banker,” the. Lively Polly, a small forc-and- I 
aft rigged rakisli scliooncr, ihmed as the fastest 
craft out of Massacliusclls I>ay, or as Captain 
Zach expressed it, “Jist a kinder gal as Cv.uld 
show her starn to any pinkey afloat.” ' 

There are two systems of lilting out these ! 
vessels : one, a family affair, \\ here tiie father, wit h i 
his sons anti relatives, jointly take shares in and | 
together build avcssel during the winter months ; j 
manning her themselves, they manage to make 
and complete their voyage between spring and 
autumn, returning in time for the harvest, all the 
profits bedng tlieu equally divided. Tli(‘ harvest 
ihuslu'd, anotlier short trip is made ; the cargo, j 
if a fortunate venture*, is sailed and dried for < 
their own use during the winter, the fish so j 
I cured being usually styled “mud fish,” The ; 
[other mode, and tlic one generally adopted, is j 
for an owner to charter a vessel to ten or twelve 
men on shares, the owner, wlio is frequently the I 
captain, finding all nets, provisions, salt, hooks, j 
lines, and tackle, the men paying a regular tariff ^ 
for their share of each article consumed. The j 
profits, if any, arc then divided. } 

On a bright May morning wc hauled away from 
tlic wharf; the flapping mainsail was soon apeak, 
and M’ith a frcbliuning breeze w'e shot away to- 
wards 1 lie entrance of the harbour. Our skipper 
was the beau ideal of a hardy fisherinau ; ligiit- 
Imarted, contented, liuving a careless dcjicmlance. ! 
on luck, ever ready to look on the sunny side of 
life, and catch at whatever might ])rcscnt itself in 
the w ay of pleasure w'hilst pursuing his hazardous 
calling. Our crew consisted of twelve si out, 
sturdy, iron-fisted salts, full of life, and ready to j 
indulge in any practical iokc ; all, to a man, good 
fishermen and able sailors. The cook was a 
negro from Guinea, nicknamed Old Ivory, from 
his shining ebon skin and large red lips, tbc 
boundaries to a mouth of hippopotamus-like 
capacity, coutrasling remarkably with twm rows i 
of ivory-white teeth, frequently displayed even ; 
to the last molar, 

Seven bankers •accompanied us, and, as wo • 
passed a jutting' rock (that has some supposed j 



influence on llie luck and fortunes of the fislier- 
laeii), oacli man threw a small coin as tribute 
towards it, thus, as he supposed, ensuring good 
fortune. The Lively Polly, true to her reputa- 
tioii, sailed like a sprite. The night was dark, 
and the wind hauling aliead, raised a chopping 
8ca, causing a. rocking motion that begat decided 
syni])tojns of qualmishness^ but whisk v-toddy, in 
large and repented doses, worked wonders ; sh^ep 
also lent its aid, and, as 1 cainc on deck all right 
in the luorning, Mature seemed to smile as sweetly 
as a child after having been in a pet. Tim rippling 
waves were tinted with the rosy hue of Uib curly 
siinlighi, as the Lively Polly glided easily on her 
course, her snowy wings tilled by a iresheuing 
breeze. 

The toilet at sea is always a difficult matter 
■even in a commodious steamer, but, in a banker, 
it is reduced to the most elmnentary and simplest 
system : a trin bowl filled with salt water for the 
ablution, a towel with a Surlace like glass-])aper, 
the finishing touches accom])lishcd by raking 
your hair into posit ion witli your fingers. Iheak- 
I’ast follows iu due course, ]n-cpared by f)ld Ivory ; 
not that tliis chef de cuisine exliibited'^any peculiar 
skill ill artist ically varying the viands, that alter- 
nated between salt pork, saltcr fish, the very 
sal;('st beef, and hard tack (biscuit), the whole 
washed down witli a black pungent acrid mixture 
like Ep.soni salts dissolved in porter, proudly 
offered by the dai ky hs bery fine eorfee, massa 
cappcii.” 

Wc had a most enjovable passage, but some- 
what monotonous; one tires of old threadbanj 
jokes and yarns, and ’wearies even of gazing day 
after day into the clear blue sea, each day 
ap])cariiig the very counterpart of the other. 
Sluggisli lump-fi^h, with their uncoutli heads 
and mis-shappen bodies, continually wriggh* 
slow’ly and idly along with us ; buu-fisli, iu their 
j)arti-coloiii'ed armour, iloat by, performing ec- 
ccniric iindulations. Now, a stiflf black-look- 
ing fin cleaves the w^atcr suspiciously, leaving 
a wake bcl:ind, as would a minature ship, the 
danger-signal of a greedy shark; huge leaves of 
kelp, wrack, and sea-tangle drift by, rafts to 
myriads of crustaceans and minute zoophiles; 
the rudder creaks and gro.ans to the music of 
its iron chains, chinking over the friction rollers 
as the brawny helmsman turns the wheel; sea- 
birds peep at 115, then wheel away to be seen no 
more, whilst ever following are the chickens of 
Mother Carey, dipping, but never resting, on 
the ripple at the stern. Tims week follow’s wTck, 
until the dense fog and chilly feeling of the air 
proclaim our near approach to tlie banks of j 
Newfoundland. 

This great hidden bank of sand, or wdiatcvcr 
it may be, extends north and south for about 
six hundred miles, and two hundred east and 
WH'sl. To the southward, it iiarrow^s away to a 
})oint, with almost preemilous edges, that drop 
off suddenly into fathomless water. This ajipcars 
tlie grand rendezvous for cod and various 
species of fisii. There are, besides, scv(*ral locali- 
ties equally productive known to the fishermen : 
Bank Queran, the Blemish Cap, and others of | 


like celebrity. Codfish 'are also found in great 
abundance close to the shore, and in the harbours 
of Cape Breton and Nova Scotia.' How this 
immense bank came where we find it, is a 
question more easily asked than anstv'ered: 
w hether, according to the skippers theory, it was 
a great island, that suddenly sank from havinfj^ 
the columns, or whatever might have supported 
it, broken by an earthquake ; or whether itis an 
accumulation of sand and boulders brougiit by 
icebergs and the Gulf Stream, and lodged at this 
spot by mcefing with currents from the north, 
wiser heads than mine must decide. 

Tliecheery voice of the leadsman, as he sang out 
the depth, ])roclaimcd at last the welcome news 
that wc had reached auchoring-ground, where 
fish were to be expected. A dense impenetrable 
fog liuiig like a pall over tbe water, not a breath 
of wind to lift or dis])crse it, as the little craft 
rolled lazily at her anelior iu the heavy swell 
that tumbled in from the north-cast. Not a 
sound but tbe li[)-iap of the w'atcr against the 
vessel’s bows ; no sign of fish nor living thing. 
The men lolled listlessly about, peering into 
the sea over the vessers side, tlirowing iu small 
bits of bait, indulging in a wdiistle, or softly 
chanting the rtTraiu of some familiar song tlmt 
canjc unbijicleu to the memory, and carried 
back the singer to bis home and all tijat he 
loves in it, be it sweetheart, ^yife, or children. 
Old Ivory, who was perched up in the bow’s on a 
ctisk putting away at his pipe, suddcnlv startled 
all hands by literally screaming, :is Le'rollcd off 
his seat, ‘^Alassa cap — miissa cap, by golly 
him sec cod as long as de bowsprit.’* As if by 
magic, listlessness vanished, and all hands were 
suddenly awakened to new life and activity ; 
tlic lines wTre seized, and, as the lieavy sinkers 
l>lungcd into tlie sea, each man took his place 
w ithout any undue bustle or confusion, A space 
of three feet and a half on the side-rail is allotted 
to each fisher, a elect being fastened there, over 
which his line runs; a similar space is also 
allowed him on deck to coil aw'ay his slack line 
as a fish is hauled in. 

Cod invariably kec]) close to the bottom, 
hcncc^ from thirty to forty fathoms of line runs 
out before the sinkers touch the ground ; the line 
is then hauled taut, .so as to free lha iiooks 
from the sand; the bait is usually salted clams, 
liarrellcd for tlie purpose, squid, and capelin, 
if they can catch them. A' junk from a cod'a 
throat is also a killing bait, Sir Codfish having 
no possibl(‘ objection to feast on a delicate part 
of his brother. 

The fishermen lean over the bulwarks, tbe 
line licld lightly in the hand, waiting for the 
shurji tug signalling a bile ; then, stamling up, 
haul away until the struggling fish reaches the 
surface, wdicn he is gaffed (speared), if too lica\y 
to lift on deck wit l^a line, lie is then uniiooked 
and t lirown into a square box nanu'd the there 
to kick and flounder, wliilsl the fisher rajiidly 
re-baila his hooks ; then, as llu' line runs out, he 
seize.s the fish,^ gives it a sharp crack on the 
head, cuts out ’tlie tongue, luia throws it on 
the deck to be 
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Each man at the end of the take reports his 
number of fish, which account is duly entered 
in a book, kept for the purpose by the skipner. 

I suppose the cod must have been moro than 
usually ravenous on this occasion, it being im- 
possible for the men to unhook and bait 
sufficiently fast ; fish, from fourteen to sixty 
pounds, were tumbled ou the deck with a 
rapidity perfectly astounding; each man seemed 
to lend all his skill and energies to outvie his 
! neighbour in tlie number he could haul in. Old 
Ivory, busiest of all, made rapid and erratic 
journeys up and down the deck, in one hand a 
pail, in the other a tin cup, the former filled 
with a strange mixture of molasses, lime-juice, 
and water, familiarly designated stvankey/* 
Showing his white teeili, and rolling his great 
j round eyes, he relieved his excited feelings by a 
sort of disjointed commentary : We iu among 
( ^em dis time.” “Roll down de swankey, boys.” 
“ Golly, golly, but dis is mighty tall fishing !” 
“Dat’s de cod Old Ivory sec,” as an unusually 
fine specimen came flap])ing over the side. 

For four hours the fish continued biting with- 
out any sign of slackening; the decks were 
literally filled with the dead and dying. The 
shrill cheery voice of tlic skipper rang out clear 
and shaij) as a trum])ct : “ Cease fishing, boy 
—haul in the gear. Guess it’s about time to 
split and salt.” Heady obedience was at once 
observed ; the lines nipidly and carefully stowed 
away in round hampers, the operation of “ dress- 
ing down” commenced. 

First of all, the hands arc divided into 
throaters, splitters, headers, salters, and packers. 
Each fisherman knows how many fish he has 
taken by the number of tongues; ])lanks are 
placed on the lieads of casks or tops of baskets, 
to be used as dissecting-tables. 

The tbroater, armed with a very long, 
sharp, double-edged knife, begins the fray by 
cutting the throat of the codfish down to the 
bone, and ripping it open about lialf its length. 
The header then seizes it, and, with a sudden 
wrench, twists off tlie head, dragging with it all 
the entrails ; separating the liver, lie throws the 
rest overboard, and passes the fish to the splitter, 
who also has a formidable knife. With a dex- 
tcrous'-cut he opens the cod to the tail, and with 
astonishing rapidity takes out the backbone, 
carefully separating from it the sound or swim- 
‘ining bladder; the backbone being refuse, is 
given to tlie fishes in Neptune’s regions. Six 
libli a minute is not considered very astonishing 
work for an accomplished splitter. From the 
splitter the fish is transferrecl to the saltcr, who 
needs to exercise extreme care and skill. He 
first rubs the salt well over each side of tlic 
fish, and places them in layers, back uppermost ; 
a quantity of salt being sprinkled between each 
layer. 

As the work goes briskly on, the cheery songs 
of the “dressing gang” sound pleasantly, 
minglipd with the screams of tlie sea-birds 
fighSag for tlie offal as it splaslics into tiic sea. 

In about three weeks, the fish, piled iu what 
are called kenches, are sufficiently salt. The 


final curing is seldom done at sea; either a 
temporary drying-station is selected on shore, 
or tlie vessel, when laden, returns to her port, 
where the fish arc dried and rendered market- 
able. Small platforms or flakes are erected, on 
which the wet salted fish arc laid ; at the end of 
three days tlicy are said to be “ made,” after 
which they arc again piled away in kenches for 
two or three days to sweat ; in other words, to 
dissi})atc all remaining moisture; three days 
more, and they are again placed ou the flakes, 
and the curing is complete. Thus preserved, 
they fetch about two dollars to three dollars 
fifty cents (fourteen shillings) per quintal (or 
hundred-weight). 

Wasliing decks and a general clearance was 
hardly effected after our fortunate take, before 
all was dark and dismal ; the dense fog continued 
to thicken, and the driving rain made the sails and 
rigging dripping wet. A long heaving swell rolled 
steadily in from the north-cast, and wc rocked | 
most disagreeably “ in the cradle of the deep.” 
Occasioiuuly fitful puffs of wind came spitefully, ■ 
tarrying only a few minutes, then hurrying ' 
away again, leaving the banker only to roll ' 
more heavily in the sluggisli surge. Feeling, • 

as I leaned over the stern, anything but com- I 

fortable (never having before experienced this 
kind of motion, that not unfrequcntly turns up | 
even seasoned old salts), my attention was at- 
tracted to the skipper, who was vainly trying 
to peer into the darkness. The rain and spray 
from his sou’wester and gum suit ran off in ; 

rivulets ; his face, as ilic binnacle light gleamed | 

palely on it, expressed extreme terror and i « 

anxiety, botli ears and eyes being strained la | 

catch tlie faintest sound. Gazing at once iu j 

the same direclion, 1 could discern nothing, j 

save the white foam-crests passing like ghosts 
under the stern; the wind was rising rapidly, 
and well-nigh blew a gale. 

Listening intcntlv, it seemed to me, as each 
gust of wind Iiisset\ and clattered through our 
rigging, that mingled witli it was a strange 
splashing sound, as of some huge beast floun- 
dering and plunging in tlie water. Drawing near 
the skipper, to ask liim if he, too, hoard this 
unusual noise, I was not a little frightened at 
seeing him dash to the companion-way, and 
shout, “ All Jiands on deck !” then seizing the 
fog-trumpet, blow it with all his might. The 
danger was very soon evident — a large ship 
was close upon us. Straight on she came, 
looking like a moving mountain, her signal and 
cabin lights twinkling like stars, her tall masts 
and spars, like pyramids of canvas, lowering 
higli above us, her massive bows anon buried 
deeply in the foam, then rearing up on end, 
displayed her cutwater and burnislicd sheathing 
like a plated monster anew risen from the deep. 

The awful suspense at that moment no time 
can ever efface from my memory. Steadily, 
steadily she came, on, on, on, ujion our tiny 
craft ; the next plunge and it seemed to me she 
must be over us ! I could distinctly hear tho 
creak of her masts and the sough of the sails 
as the wind whjstled through the ropes, and 
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clearly see faces peerinp: over her bows. Did 
they see us ? Did they hear the trumpet P In 
breathless anxiety all watched her, and pre- 
pared for the comin^j crasli, and battle for life 
I m the ans^ry sea. “ Starboard hard — steady,” 

1 sang out a loud, clear voice, and as the great ship 
; answered her helm, she payed off handsomely, 

' surged past us, and rapidly vanished into the 
night. 

To be snatched suddenly from inevitable de- 
siruciioD, to be unexpectedly reprieved when 
all hope of life has flown, arc joys known only 
to tliose who have experienced the terror of a 
lifetime condensed into a few fleeting moments ; 
a relief magical in its results, perhaps fortu- 
nately so, or the mind might snap like an over- 
strained cord, if subject to any lengthened ten- 
sion so terrible in its intensity. 

When day dawned, the wind gradually lulled 
and shifted to another quarter, and as the fog 
lifted and disappeared before the sun, we dis- 
covered several fishing-vessels anchored within 
a mile of us, hitherto quite hidden in the mist. 
Then followed weary clays and weeks of intcr- 
niinnhle fogs, sudden changes of temperature, 
wind ahead, astern, abeam, now a ten-knot 
breeze, anon a dead calm. Strange caprices did 
old Ak)lus indulge in. As the ski{)p(‘r quaintly 
renuu'ked, ** Guess, boys, the old wind Boss is jist 
a squatting on the headland, with his bag chock 
full of wind, a prac/^Ving.” 

SomeiinK's the wind suddenly fulling, in ten 
minutes the vessel would be coinpKlcly muflled 
in mist, that Innig like gossamer to the masts 
and spars. (These fogs that hang coutinudly 
over the banks, and hover along the shore, are 
occasioned, so it is said, by the v/arra water of 
the Gulf Stream meeting with the colder cur- 
rents which flow down from the Polar regions, 
aided by the prevailing north-easterly wind.) 
Watching the passing sea-birds, and gossiping 
away the time, “ Cappcn,”said our skijiper, “1 
kalkilatc fish are jdaguey like gals, mighty 
rliaiigeable iiibtite.utions ; just as fickle as they 
are fair ; you never know when you’ve fixed ’em ; 
it takes a ipighty big bunch of cipherin’ to 
find ’em out, that’s a fact.” 

We sailed steadily along towards the north, 
sauntering and idling over tlie sen, passed 
very near the much-dreaded Yirgin lioeks, 
ami eventually reached Cape Broylc, a mise- 
rable desolate headland of most inhospitable 
aspect. High clifl's and beetling precipices 
frowned down upon the angry surf that washed 
their base ; the cuiirc coast line, from north to 
south, a succession of rugged peaks, their sum- 
mits lost iu everlasting clouds of fog. One 
could easily picture the old Norsemeu’s utter 
disgust at its barren solitude ; or, still later, that 
of Cabot, by wliom it may be said tliat the land 
was discovered a second time, and called New- 
foundland. 

Coasting on and on without taking any fish 
was indeed weary work. At last, almost dis- 
iri<.cd, Captain Zach put about, and stood 
ack again towards our old station. For- 
tune at length deigned to smile upon us; as 
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we passed a well-known and fav'ouritc locality, 
again we fell among the cod, and for some 
time waged most successful war with them. 
Often a huge ling, or still more unwieldy pon- 
derous halibut, came struggling and writhing 
to the surface, requiring the combined cfforls of 
two or three fishermen to get him on deck. 

The halibut is perhaps the strongest and most 
obstinalc fish in the sea when hooked. Ctflen 
attaining a weight of from four lo six hundred 
pounds, it is by no means an easy matter to 
manage such a leviathan. Several oi these grand 
takes nearly filled our holds, and we seriously 
discussed the question of return, wdien, drift- 
ing along, every now and then taking sound- 
ings, we came suddenly into the midst of a shoal 
of mackerel, and, what was more fortunate, they 
were in a biting humour; no time was to be lost, 
or they might suddenly disappear. Quite a dilTc- 
rent system of fishing is adopted for mackerel : 
the hooks, two in number, are separated by a 
stretcher, and bailed with small nieees of cod; 

I the hook being unbavbed and made of soft iron, 

I no time is wasted in unhooking. As soon as 
I the fish comes in sighl, a skilful jerk swings it 
over the ship's side, and it falls on the deck 
freed from {he hook. A heap of nmekercl, as 
they come fresh from tlie sea, is oncof lim most } 

wonderful and lovely sights inuigiuable ; the ; 

colours continually change and curiously blend \ 
one into another. Tlie dying fish appear to flush | 
out a stream of coloured liglit. Tlie slight (>$1 * 

alarm, the sudden ;\])pearanne of a liumpbaeked | 
whale, a shoal of porpoises, or a shark, and the j 
mackerel disappear. Our catch was split and | 
sailed much in llie same way as the cod, and j 

stowed away for home. " j 

As we ran clear of the fog, T saw for the 
first time an iceberg. The sun slione brightly, 
displaying the full splendour of its colour. 
Like an island of crystal it drifted majestically 
along, and as the bright liglit illuminated it, j 
revealing all its prismatic hues, its burnished | 
surface, and fantastic frost-work, the ideal ! 
realms of fairyland became a reality. There | 
were grottos, cast h^s, mosques, minarets, plazas, j 
palaces, and gardens, all of glass, and shining j 

metal, and precious slimes, set in gold and I 

emerald. Tiica it changed to a ship in full sail, j 
then into a monster fortress gleaming witli jj 
countless lights, again into a marble ruin. I j| 
could have gazed on it for’liours, it seemed' i 
in nothing constant, but continued cliange. It 
towered like a vast mouuiain high iuio the 
air, and stirred up tlie rnud and silt from 
the bottom. It must, we knew by the sound- 
ings, reach forty fathoms below the surface. 
Hoeks, boulders, and debris of all kinds were 
lodged on its crtiggy sides, or embedded in its sub- 
stance. Such a vast mass of ice floating through 
the ocean, bearing with it from Arctic solitudes 
materials that in some remote time yet to come 
are destined to form other cont inents, is not seen 
every day. Who could help recalling the i 
wretched fate of the unfortunate steamer Presi- 
dent, or fail to* reflect on the perils of Arctic 
voyages ? 


— I 
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It was pleasant tp be once more dashing 
through blue water, and doubly cheering, after 
such a lon^ sojourn amidst fog and soaking rains, 
to look again upon a clear sky, flecked here and 
there with fleecy douds scudding athwart 
its face, chased by a rattling breeze. The 
schooner, as though conscious she was home- 
ward-bound, lay over to the breeze, and ploughed 
through the waves tliat bounded beneath her as 
a steed that knoweth its rider,” All hands 
were joyous in the anticipation of home, and a 
welcome greeting from loving hearts anxiously 
awaiting them; happy, also, in the contem- 
plation of the goodly profit each would receive 
on the division of the cargo. 

Perhaps hajmier than any was he who records 
this cruise. Unless possessed of a nose, proof 
against highly concentrated stench ; a skin that 
can dispense with the necessity of washing ; teeth 
like a l3caver, to chew hard tack and junk; the 
constitution of a seal, to bear everlasting wetting; 
abilit; 5 r to roost as a bird rather than sleep like 
a Christian ; a stomach capable of digesting any- 
thing; the temper of an angel,' and the flexibility 
of an acrobat, take my advice, and veninre not 
on a cruise in a banker. 


POVEBTY. 

M. Bol’CUAUDat — a Erench savant, whose 
name and merits have already been introduced 
to our readers* — after starting witli the inten- 
! lion of giving ledtures on “ The Hygiene of 
Labouring Men,” has ended by pronouncing 
and publishing a discourse “ De la Misero” — 
On Poverty.^ It was impossible to avoid 
studying the influences which — quite indc'pen- 
dent of the nature of their work — allect those 
I wlio live on the produce of their daily toil. 

! The insufficiency, the irregularity, and the in- 
i judicious employment of their resources, are the 
i common conditions, the sole general cause, of 
ij the innumerable evils which strike our eyes, 
j He was met, in short, at the outset of the sub- 
j jeet, by the grand question of Poverly. 
i Who is poor ? And, What is Povex ty P 
j Por some people, a town-house and a country- 
! house; a saddle-horse and a close carriage; a 
tailor’s or a milliner’s bill wdth no fixed iiiaxi- 
I mum beyond which it cannot go ; an annual trip 
• j .to the sea, to the moors, to the waters,” to 
; I the Alps, or to all of them ; liot joints every 
, I day, and never cold mutton — unless you like it 
I best; week-day clothes and Sunday clothes; 

and other multifarious items of enjoyment which 
I custom has made a secoud nature, are matters 
of indispensable necessity. Those, however, arc 
not the wants we dUcuss to-day, but the urgent, 

! inexorable, imperative wants which will not be 
ji denied without injury to health and danger to 
I life. 

; But what are real wante P They vary in some 
degree with physical circumstances. They are 

redftecd to a ininimum in a climate which 
— * 

. • At p. 127 of tfie present volume. Art.; Milk. 
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requires little clothing, no artificial wanning, a 
shed for retirement rather than a habitation for 
shelter, and a sufficiency of simple and easily 
prepared food. We behold those conditions 
fulfilled throughout vast tracts of India, '^al 
wants are also reduced to a low amount when a 
people^ through habit, taste, or indolence, con- 
jlcnt themselves with one staple article of food 
which happens to be conveniently at hand ; as 
‘Mintage,” the produce of the dairy, for the 
Svyiss, and potatoes and buttermilk for the Irish 
million. 

At first sight, it seems a happiness for a 
people to be so simple in their requirements — 
to be so “ independent ” of superfluities. But, 
in truth, they are dependent in the worst of 
ways. They have no resources to fall back upon. 
Their life hangs on a single thread. If that one 
filament snap, they are completely lost. A 
hurricane will render thousands houseless; a | 
failure of the rice crop will deprive multitudes | 
of all sustenance. A murrain amongst .cattle, a i 
j fire destroying a wood-built town and the cows i 
it shelters, a mysterious outbreak of potato I 
disease, will bring both independent Swiss and j 
bravo-hearted Irish to utter starvation, whicli i 
can only be staved off, probably only palliated, | 
by the charitable and self-denying eftbrts of | 
strangers. Populations whose real wants are more i 
varied and numerous, have a better chance of \ 
weathering the storm in time of need and adver- i 
sity. Mail may want but little here below ; still, | 
it is indispensable that he should have mmeihhig. I 
The grand diflercnce between something and 
notliiiig, makes to him all the difference between 
existence and extermination. 

lu the nort h of Europe, real wants may be 
assumed to consist in having good and abundant ' 
food ; warm and clean clothing ; airy, light, dry, ! 
and weather-tight dwellings ; "firing for cooking 
all the year round, for warmth during iiielement | 
weather ; and exercise of the bodily and mental j 
powers, in regular, sufficient, but not excessive 
measure. Thus, we say that a working man is 1 
“ well off” — and that it would he a good thing ! 
if everybody were equally well off — when his i 

w'ages allow to him and his family plentiful and ; 

wholesome meals, neat and comfortable dress, a ! 
commodious cottage, and a cheerful fireside, all 
earned by steady employment of a liealtby and 
interesting nature. Such may be masons, 
carpenters, working gardeners, and many other 
liaudicraftsmon. VVith this, the labourer has 
enough ; and no one will affirm that lie has too ‘ 
much. With less than ibis, he has not enough, 
especially if his earnings be precarioul. 

Firing needs no explanation of its usefulness. 

For the fair sex, the principal end of dress is 
often the adornment of beauty ; which is a good 
end, if judiciously carried out. But for men, 
clothes answer the simpler and more practical 
purpose of helping them to encounter a chilly 
temperature, without suffering pain or injury. 
Some rules and articles of ladies’ dress seem 
intended to expose tliem to such injury as much 
as may be. Crinoline is a capital contrivance 
for keeping the low^^r limbs benumbed in winter; 
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and frost docs not prevent a lady, going to a 
ball, from believing inat tbe'less she has on, the 
more she is dressed. Common-sense people, 
however, will understand that flannel waistcoats 
and stout woollen clothes — as well as rich 
velvets and costly furs— afford the only effica- 
cious means of protection from external cold ; 
that is, from tlie chances of getting chills not 
followed hy a speedy reaction, which, for numerous 
constitutions, are certain causes of disease. 

The main hygienic object of habitations is to 
protect their inmates from inclement weather. 
As a general rule, the most unhealthy dwellings 
are those which cither aflbrd incomplete shelter 
from tlie cold, or which actually expose their 
tenants to its rigours. In many large conti- 
nental towns especially, the dwellings of the 
poor are either garrets pierced by every cutting 
wind, or ground floors, cellars even, whose 
walls, like wine-coolers, perpetually impregnated 
witli moisture, have the same refrigerating effect 
on tlie human system. These causes concur in 
one literally iinal, because fatal, result— a con- 
tinual insufficiency of the aliments of vital heat. 
To shiver all winter in an attic ; to he iced all 
summer in a damp ground floor or cellar; to 
suffer the same inconvenience in new-built I 
houses, whose plastered partitions arc still sa- 
turated with water — such arc the principal evils 
found in the dwellings of the poor, if we confine 
our attention to matters likely to bring on 
I disease. 

j This point deserves more careful considcra- 
! tion than is usually bestowed upon it. When 

: the causes of unhoaltliincss iu dwellings are 

! inquired into, it is customary, at the very out- 
set, to criticise rubbish-heaps, putrifyiug aiii- 
i iiial remains, and excretive matter of every kind, 
i Assuredly, they are serious annoyances which 
I ought by all means to be got rid of. But their 
i unwholcsomencss must not be exaggerated, 
j Ilow^ever offensive they may be to our sense of 
I smell, it is only under special conditions that 
j they become the source of real danger. By 

! placing the,m at the head of the list of insalu- 

1 brious influences, sanitary commissions pursue 
1 the shadow of tlic evil, while they allow the ; 
! substance to escape. 

I The smallness of rooms and their defective 
i lighting are also frequent topics of blame. No 
doubt, it is favourable to heallb, as well as 
pleasant, to be able to enjoy the vivifying sun- 
shine and to occupy a roomy apartment ; but | 
close inspection will teach us that tlie narrow 1 
dwellings of the poor do not want for currents | 
of air, and that their faulty side is rather the 
total absence or tlie deplorable disposition of 
their means of warming. Over-crowding is an | 
error of a diflerent nature ; but it only becomes | 
really redoubtable to health during times of 
epidemic. In such causes, autliority cannot be j 
too energetic in dispersing every focus of infec- j 
tion. But, in the ordinary course of circum- 
stances, the grand cause of dwelliiigs being un- j 
healthy is, tnat they afford- insufficient shelter I 
from the cold, or that they expose their inmates | 
to sudden chills. 
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The maintenance of vital heat being thus in- 
dispensable to health, let us now consider an- 
other of its supporters, food. A complete and 
perfect aliment would be that which should 
repair the incessant losses of the organism, and, 
under certain conditions, provide for its increase. 

Let us take for onr example woman’s milk, 
which is a complete aliment for the infant. Now, 
a thousand parts of woman’s milk contain eight 
hundred and ninety parts of water, and one | 
hundred and ten of solid matters ; and out of I 
those hundred and ten parts, ninety-five arc i 
materials (butter and lactine) specially dcs- ; 
tined to furnish heat — aliments of respiration : 
and calorification, as they are called. The | 
principal cause of their introduction into our j 
system, is to be consumed by the air inspired : 
by tlie lungs. j 

But what a large proportion of aliments j 
which serve no other purpose than to warm us, j ' 
is thus supplied by rrovidence! By so em- 
ploying them, we are enabled to maintain } 
auring the most rigorous winters an internal 
temperature of say one hundred degrees of i 
Fahrenheit, in opposition to the external cold ; 
which cold, we do well to bear in mind, is, in ‘ 
our climate, our greatest, our most constant |i 
enemy. | ; 

Excessive toil, out of proportion with a man’s j : 
strength and his means of repairing loss, is i 
frequently one of tlic harshest necessities, one j 
of the most striking adjuncts of poverty. The j 
effcicts of disproportionate toil on the" human !l 
economy, are these. When a man sets to work j 
at any energetic labour, his lungs expand more j 
completifly, his breathing is hurried, his body 
becomes Iieated, his skin is covered with per- j • 
spiration ; he produces a greater quantity of i 
heat, radiating to the colder bodies around him, 1 ' 
which evaporates the moisture that issues* !■ 
from his pores, and which also — be it well rc- * 
marked — is in part transformed into strength 
or force. It is clear, the effect of excessive . 
labour is to use up too rapidly the most dis- ^ ; 
posable fuel or warming materials whicli arc ' 
always held in reserve in our economy. 

Two familiar instances will serve to exemplify 
the fact. "When sporting dogs have overtasked | 
tlieir strength during a long day’s shooting, 
what is the first thin" they make tor on return- j 
ing home ? A chceriul, sparkling, blazing fire,* i 
which will save them from all nsk of taking 
cold. In like manner, the poor children, ex- 
hausted in the Belgian coal mines by labour out 
of proportion to their strength, when they reach 
their parents’ honiC stretch themselves iu front I 
of a roasting fire before satisfying their appetite, j 
The efecls of poverty confirm the views ex- 
pressed by M, Bouchardat respecting its real ! 
nature. And, to render those effects more [' 
striking, lie takes extreme cases— 'inanition, low 
diet, and starvation — which are acute forms of 
poverty. i 

The constant and most important pbeno- | 
menon attendant upon inanition, is the diminu- | 
tion of the stock of l^aterials which serve to j 

warm the animal frame. On an average, a ! 
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(^iven in small quantities^ gradually increasing 
botii its amount and its strength ; the patients 
are subjected to good ventilation, we frequently 
washed, and made to take exercise in proportion 
to their strength. Under the influence of this 
purely hygienic treatment, whole families were 
insensibly restored to life. 

Observers^ who have written on scrofula are 
agreed that its grand cause (the conditions of 
age being favourable) is scanty food, both in 
quality and quantity. It is also brought on by 
bodily inaction, by want of exercise. Factory 
labour, in opposition to working in the fields, is 
one of the most active generators of scrofula. 
It has been established from well authenticated 
facts, that in great cities, such as London and 
Paris, scrofula attacks more girls tlnin boys, 
the preponderance being estiuiated at two- 
thirds. This result is easily understood. In 
large towns, sedentary labour mostly falls to 
the female sliarc. If those conditions be 
changed — as in some parts of Switzerland, 
where the men devote themselves to watch- 
making, wdiile the Avomen cxc^cutc tlie rough 
tasks of llie fields — the proportion is reversed, 
and it is Ihe men wlio sup[>ly scrofula with its 
most numerous contingent. 

One of the worst forms of scrofula — raehiiism, 
or rickets — as has been proved by experiments 
on animals and observations on lunnan ])at.ieuts 
— arises under the influence of chilly duellings 
and insulliciant alimentation. Thus, it you de- 
prive a month-old babe of milk, and try to 
supply its place with nicid and broth, there 
is an evident deficit of vrarmib -giving nutri- 
ment, and rickets consiauily come on — unless 
some other complaint, supervening, carry off 
beforehand the iiijudiciously-hal iufuiii. Again : 
What is the specific remedy, or rather the 
specific aliment, for rickets ? Cod-liver oil. 
And is not cod-liver oil the alimentary sub- 
stance wdiicli is the richest in heat-giving 
elements ? 

Well-const Iluted cliildrcn may become scrofu- 
lous, if tlipy fall from affluence into iioverty. A 
sad example suffices to prove that, scrofula is a 
complaint whicli may be taken by being placed 
in bad conditions. Poor little Louis tlic tSeveu- 
teenth, although previously enjoying admirable 
health, changed so quickly and so com]detely 
under the barbarous treatment of Simon tiic 
shoemaker, tliat Uesaux did not recognise tin*, 
descendant of kings after liis transformation by 
misery. The surgeon of the llotel-Uieu, accus- 
tomed as he was to sympathise with the sorrows 
of the poor, was deeply affected by bis visit to 
that wretched lad — a specimen of adversily^s 
levelling power* 

It is worth while to draw a distinction be- 
tween reiul noverty and physiological poverty. 
Grammatically sf)eaking, poverty means the 
compulsory privation of the necessaries of life, 
in consequence of inadequate resources ; but 
there arc many circumsianees under whicli pri- 
vation does not result from inadequate resources, 
but from conditions of organisation which do 
not allow a sufficient reparation of the animal 


economy. This is the povcriy of wealth, starva- 
tion in the midst of abundance. 

A young lady living in opulence, whose 
caprices are increased by being forestalled, may 
fall into loss of appetite or taste for unwhole- 
some food, and so drift into the weakly condi- 
tion which leads to pulmonary consumption. 
It is a case of physiological poverty contrasting 
with apparent abundance and luxury. Slow 
and incomplete convalescences, such as follow 
typhoid fevers and severe measles, if prolonged, 
may be considered acute forms of physiological 
poverty. After grand operations, frightful 
burns, wdien profuse suppuration exhausts the 
frame, if the digestive powders continue languid 
and the reparation is insufficient to make up 
for the loss, the same kind of poverty occurs, in 
spite of all the indulgences with which wealth 
may surround the individual. Or, we have 
only to imagine a man, amidst the splendours 
of fortune, but a prey to violent and lasting 
grief — and such instances .are met with in the 
world — with ayipetiie d(;stroyed, strength dimi- 
nished, nutrition languishing, and his losses 
unrepaired, and W'e have another form of phy- 
siological poverty oo-cxisling w’ith unlimited 
means. 


AT THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 

1 LIKE to meet actors off the stage — not that 
I am poss(!sscd with tlic fond idea of the stage- 
struck youtli, that tdl actors are gods, and 'all 
actresses godvlcsscs of sn])crnatural beauty 
(whicli I have long admitted to be an error), 
but because it has been my lot to, be tlirown 
a good deal into their society, and because, 
kiiowingtbem well and iutimately, 1 have learned 
to respect them. There are certain act ors and ac- 
tresses whose hands 1 am always proud to shake, 
not because they are eminent tragedians or come- 
dians, but because they arc honourable meu and 
^Yomen. One of the most simple, unaffected, 
generous natures I ever met with, is enshrined 
in the breast of a clown. If any Diogenes 
should be going aliout looking for a specimen of 
ft good husband aud a good tat her, 1 will give 
Iiim the address of a pantaloon ; only regrolt iiig 
that 1 sliall liave to rcquest*him to ring the trOp 
bell. If 1 cherish a platonic aff\:ction for any 
member of tlie fair sex, it is for an actress 
whom everybody loves, because in every rela- 
tion of life, as wife, mother, daughter, and 
friend, she is os bright an ornament to her sex 
as she is to her profession. 

Believe me, I ammot saying these tilings in a 
spirit of exaggerated charity towards a class rc- 
(juiring to be apologised for. I am not adopting 
( be nil nisi bonmn maxim, as if I were speaking 
of the dead. These good pcoyilc are rdive, pur- 
suing an honourable career, and doing ^od 
deeds in the sight of many. 

1 little tliouglit, in my young days, that I 
should ever liavc this opinion of play-actors. In 
ike sphere, a very qarrow one, in which I im- 
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bibed my early ideas, it was broadly inculcated 
that the theatre was a very wicked place, and 
that actors and actresses were very wicked 
people. When I first went to the theatre, on 
the sly, I had some compunction about it ; but 
not bein^ able to discern any wickedness in con- 
nexion with the performance of a beautiful play, 
in which virtue was rewarded, and vice punished, 
1 dismissed the feeling, and was rather pained to 
think that some particular friends of mine had 
told me what was not precisely true. It was 
not until a much later period of my life that I 
made the acquaiutauce of actors, and found how 
much they, too, were belied. I expected to 
find them at least very knowing persons ; but, 
after spending an evening with a party of players, 
I came to the conclusion, that I myself, who 
had been religiously brought up and warned to 
avoid plays and play-actors, was, in the ways of 
this wicked world, the most knowing person in 
the company. 

I am not going to*arguc that 'players are by 
nature better than other people, but I think 
their generally single-minded natures may be 
accounted for rationally enough. In the first 
place, the ambition to become an actor is an 
intellectual one, and it will be readily admitted 
that only a trusting and unsophisticated dispo- 
sition could hope for a high degree of success 
in the profession. Next comes in the exalting 
and refining influence of Shakespeavc/s poetry, 
which all actors, whether they be destined to 
shine as the kings of tragedy or the valets of 
farce, begin by studying. Talk to a low come- 
dian on the subject, and ten to one if he will not 
confess to you that his first aspirations were in 
the direction of the tragic. He knew the lofty 
oetical speeches of Hamlet by heart — ^never to 
e forgotten — ^long before he was driven to 
lower his attention to the waistcoats of the First 
Gravedigger. A knowledge of Shakespeare re- 
deems a vast amount of ignorance. An actor’s 
education may be very defective ; he may not 
be able to spell ; he may betray in his iiand- 
writing and composition a sad want of famiii- j 
arity with the use of the pen — ^but he knows | 
Shakespeare by heart. He has all the philosophy 
of life at the tip of his tongue iu Shakespeare’s 
I glowing words. We may be very clever and 
I very accomplished, but when the actor leans 
upon the arm of Shakespeare he is fit company 
for the best of us. There is another influence ; 
for good in the player’s profession. It is a pre- 
carious one. Nearly all actors begin by meet- 
ing difficulties and knowing poverty. It is 
rarely that any one succeeds without a long 
struggle, A fellow feeling makes them won- 
I drous kind. There is scaVeely a successful 
j actor living who has not known what it is to be 
; penniless, hungry, and, what is sometimes 
harder to bear, to be in debt for some miserable 
trifle among strangers. Thus it is that the 
most 4mccessful among them can always under- 
stand and feci for the misfortunes ana soitows 
of their struggling .brethren, If I had not 
found by experience of them that players are in 
a remarkable degree kind-hearted, well-disposed 


people, these considerations alone might have 1 
guided me to the conclusion. 

That actors have faults and foibles I will not 
deny. They are men and women, and ^ tliey 
have the faults that all men and woinen'have 
in a greater or less degree. But this I will 
confidently assert, that actors are not sinners in 
a greater degree than other classes of society, 
while in many amiable respects they can lay 
claim to a larger number of virtues. One of 
the reasons w^ they are so constantly traduced 
is obvious. They live more than any other 
class under the public eye; there is a strong 
curiosity about them, and, consequently, any 
dubious story about their mode of life that pre- 
judice may imagine, and the breath of scandal 
whisper, is rapidly spread abroad and eagerly 
amplified. How many times have I been told 
that So-and-So is a very immoral person, wlmn j 
there is nothing on earth of which I am so well ; 
assured as that that person is a model of purity I 
and goodness? If scandal hits upon a truth ! 

now and then, docs it never hit upon a similar j 

truth with regard to other society? Really, 
upon my conscience, I do not know what class 
is in a position to throw stones at the players. 

I had these thoughts one fine day lately, 
among the heather near Maybury, on a notable 
occasion when the Queen’s son performed the 
ceremony of opening the Royal Dramatic Col- j 
lege. It was a glorious summer’s day, and the j 
good work in hand gave rise to mafty agreeable 
feelings and pleasant reflections. It was plea- j 
sant/first of all, at the Waterloo station to 
notice how completely the clerks were mentallj 
knocked over by the sight of so many of their 
stage favourites crowding round their boxes and 
offering to pay for tickets. They didn’t seem 
to like to take the money ; wondered, I dare say, 
that such delightful creatures as actors and 
actresses should be required to pay for anything. i 
They were all very nervous, and no wonder. | 
Fancy Lady Macbeth sweeping up to you and i 
demanding a first-class return ticket to Woking ! I 
Norma following with a like request ! The gentle j 
Juliet sweetly leaning over your box, as if it j 
were the balcony and you were Romeo ! Box | 

and Cox meeting in the narrow passap, as if | 

they were in Mrs. Bouncer’s lodgings bringing ' 
in their tea-things! I wonder if the clerks ! 
looked in the till'to see if Cox had given away 
his lucky sixpence, and Box his tossing shilling, 
by mistake. 

I don’t know what made me think of it on 
this occasion, but for the first time in my 
life 1 took an insurance ticket — insured my- 
self for a thousand pounds for sixpence, rriiis, 
by the way, is tlio cheapest luxury i am 
acquainted with. I am afraid, however, that I 
was under the impression that I was in a sweep, 
and had a vague feeling of disappointment, when 
1 was brought back safe and sound, that I had 
not won something.) I say I don’t know wdiat 
prompted me to take an insurance ticket on this 
occasion. Entertaining, as I do, a high opinion 
of the members of the theatrical profession, I 
could not have been troubled with the suspicion 
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that tJie country actors, pining for London, 
knowing that a great body of' town celebrities 
were going down that day, might have con- 
spired to place a stone upon the rails. It cer- 
tainly was suggested during the journey that 
there was an alarming degree of imprudence in 
putting so many precious eggs into one frail 
basket— but that was the suggestion of a 
dramatic author, who was probably thinking of 
his chest of drawers-ful of pieces. 

I was not alone at the insurance office. Many 
members of the ‘‘profession” were streaming 
away with their sixpenny tickets. There was 
just one loft negotiating. It was the charming 
lady with whom I have been platonically in love 
these — donH like to say how many jears, for 
my own sake as well as hers. 

“ Wiat !” I said, “ are yo?/ nervous, too ?” 
meaning that I was. 

“No,” she said; “but I must think of the 
chicks at home.” 

They were all thinking of their chicks, of 
those who were near and dear to them, and of 
their poor brethren. Tliis interest in their own 
class was manifested in many ways. A comedian 
who sat opposite me pointed out with evident 
pleasure the country cottages of some of his 
colleagues who had made an Arcadian colony 
within easy reach of the midaiglit train. 
Yonder smoked the chimney of Sir Toby Belch, 
near by bloomed the roses of Laertes. Is that 
Ophelia in the garden plucking them ? 

And so we rattle on, infringing the by-laws, 
wliere we do not infringe the laws of politeness, 
until suddenly emerging from a pine-wood, 
which suggests to tliis writer, Scotland, and, to 
a special war commissioner, Denmark, we. come 
in view of a bright-looking Gothic building, 
situated in the midst of a garden gay witii 
rhododendrons, with mauy-coioured banners, 
and with red coats. The Dramatic College ! 

We, who have not seen it before, exclaim in 
a breath, “ What a pretty place !” 

1 had heard in gloomy quarters that it was 
not a pretty place ; that it was situated on a 
“ Idasted heath,” and that the only village near 
it was a village of the dead — a cemetery ! I 
saw at a glance that this was a libel. Tl)e 
heath was thick with heather fast purpling into 
bloom ; there was a cluster of cottages within 
a stone’s throw ; “ first-class villas” w,cre rising 
on the right, promising a tliickly-populatcd 
neighbourhood; Woking station was within 
tlirec-quarters of a mile ; and as to ihe cemetery, 
why, I could not see it, and for precisely the 
same reason that Tilburina could not see 
the Spanish fleet — because ’twas not in sight. 
That bugbear of a cemetery is about the same 
distance from the Dramatic College as Kcnsal- 
green is from Charing-cross. When the Prince 
of Wales arrived, and just as he placed his 
foot on the temporary platform, the college 
clock, with proper regard for theatrical effect, 
struck four. Bang, bang, went a park of real 
guns, a real army presented arms, and then the 
play began, all tne actors present, whether I 
tragedians or comedians, carrying wands, and | 


playing Polonius to the husband of the Princess 
of Denmark. 

The plot and action of the drama may be 
described in a few words. Preceded by a dozen 
Poloniuscs, the Prince marched up the garden 
to the door of the central hall, where Mr. 
Benjamin Webster, the master, presented him 
witli a golden key. With this he opened the 
door— which, being a door intimately connected 
with the stage, was not locked — ^anef entered to 
find the haU already occupied by a brilliant 
assemblage of what 1 may call beauty and talent. 
The Prince, having taken up his position tinder a 
regal canopy, Mr. Webster advanced and read 
an address, informing his Royal Highness that 
I the work in which his deceased father had taken 
! a great and special interest was now nearly 
completed. The three objects contemplated in 
the erection of the college were : a retreat for 
aged and infirm actors ; schools for the educa- 
tion of the children of actors and writers for the 
stage ; and a central hall which should include 
a library and a gallery of works of art. The 
first of these was accomplished; for the second, 
funds were in the course of accumulation ; and 
the third, which crowned the edifice, was then 
about to be dedicated by his Royal Highness to 
the uses for which it was designed. To tliis 
ihe Prince makes a sensible and hearty reply, 
showing by some earnest and solemn words that 
he has a proper appreciation of the value of Ihc 
actors’ art, as a means of conveying amusement, 
and at the same time moral instruction and in- 
tellectual culture. The hall is then declared 
open, and Miss Louisa Pyne and Madame Grisi 
celebrate the event with gushing notes of music 
that make the walls ring again, and till all our 
: hearts with a thrill of exquisite pleasure. Then 
I ladies advance to lay offerings of golden guinea.^ 

I before the young Prince, and foremost among 
them is the lady wc all love and honour. I 
think that if I were a Prince, I would step down 
from that throne and ask permission to kiss her 
hand — ^that hand which is ever full of charity 
and blessing. This is the most touching part of 
the play. It is soon over now. The Prince, 
after sujiplcmcnting the offerings of the ladies 
with a purse of his own, containing the hand- 
some sum of fifty guineas, returns to the 
platform of Uie railway wdtli his attendant 
Poloniuses, and presently wc see him, w'hilc 
waiting for the train, talking to that ex- 
cellent comedian, Mr. Toole. Of course his 
Royal Highness is askiu" him if yonder fleecy 
cloud is not like a whale; and of course Mr. 
Toole, being Polonius with a wand, says it is 
“very like a whale,” or anything else his Royal 
Highness pleases to call it, I think Mr. Paul 
Bedford is sorry now that he was not a Polonius, 
that he might be at hand to back up his com- 
rade, and say, “ I believe you, my boy.” 

It was very pleasant to meet the old pensioners 
sunning thcmselvcjs in their prrtty garden, and 
greeting you with quotations from Shakespeare. 
Ask where yonder road leads to, and it will be 
replied to you, “ Towards Chertsea, my lord.” 

Speak to one who scarcely remembers you, and 
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there coraes, Horalio, or do I forget mvself ; bottle of good sound spirit weekly, which is duly 


give you cood den, how goes the world, sit, 
now.” Address another, familiar with the 
boards of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, 
in tlie accents of the north, and you evoke, 

" Stands Scotland where it did ?” Inquire as 
to the parentage of a little boy who is playing 
on the green, “ The last remaining male of I 
prihcely York.” Invite one to the tent to 
liquor, and it is, “1 charge thee, Pistol, in a cup 
of sack.” Prf’ss him to take another cup, and 
you are rcbukcfi with PU drink no more than 
will do me good for no man’s pleasure/’ 

T managed to get an invitation to visit one of 
the houses. 1 found an old actor and his wife 
comfortably domiciled in a suite of three apart- 
ments, consisting of sitting-room, bedroom, 
and kitchen, wdth other conveniences, such as a 
scullery and coal-cellar. Tlie sitting-room was 
a good-sized airy apartment, overlooking the 
grounds, furnished in oak, the walls adorned 
with portraits of the occupant, as he appeared ’ 
in the various characters with which liis tlicatri- 
cal fame was identified in years gone by. TJie 
bedroom was as nice a white little nest as any 
dainty maiden would desire io lie in. If the 
walls of the passages liad only bcjcn plastered, 
instead of partaking of the rough garden-wall 
order of architecture, the ])lace would be per- 
fect. 

There are already built ten houses, each one 
containing accommodation for two families, and 
there arc two outer doors for each, one for the 
below-stairs tenant, and one for the tenant above, 
lest at any time tliey should dispute as to their 
artistic merits, and come to tmnporary loggcr- 
lieads. At the present time the college i 
is tenanted by twenty pensioners; in fact, 
the house is “ full,” and no more can be 
admitted until some of the present occu- 
pants shuffle off their mortal coils. At the 
last election there W'crc only sixteen candi- 
dates, and nine of these were elected; so 
that tlu; collgge, w'hilc fulfil litig the original 
design of il.sfoujidcrs, very nearly meets the full 
extent of the claims upon it. Not one of the 
recently elected pensioners was under threescore, j 
some were threescore and ten, and one or two, ^ 
fourscore. The allowance to each pensioner, 
besides his furnished apartments, is ten shillings 
. per week, with .coals mid candles. Medical 
attendance and medicine aiT provided gratis, and 
also the services of a nurse wdicn required. A 
bakery and a bath-room are attached to the build- 
ing, and a bit of garden-ground for the cultivation 
of vegetables, or flowers, has been allotted to each 
pensioner. There is no separation of man and 
wife, as in a certain “ home ” that we all wot 
of ; but wives are permitted to live with their 
husbands, and husbands with their wives. May- 
burv has long had a reputation for being a 
healthy spot, and this is borne out in a remark- 
able manner by the fact that all the pensioners 
haf >3 , greatly improved in health and strength 
since tliey Mve pecome inmate^ of the Dramatic 
College. 1 only heard of one invalid, and the 
medicine prescribed for him by the doctor is one 


dispensed by the' committee. 

These are great results, and highly honourable 
to the actors themselves, through whose exer- 
tions — directed by the unceasing energy of Mr. 
Webster, and assisted by pecuniary help from the 
public — they have beexi entirely achieved. 


TDE STAEFORDSHIRE RENAISSANCE. 

Thbub are questions which it is impossible 
to “ consider too curiously and, among these, 
few arc of more general interest than tnose 
which rchiie to the development of the arts. 
We find, for the most part, that the fine arts 
are evolved from the useful arts ; and that the 
useful arts (evolved in their turn from the 
necessities of the human race) may be traced 
back to primitive types, the origin of which is 
matter foi* speculation only. 

Could we look far enough into the obscure 
past, w^e should probably find ourselves indebted 
to pure accident for most of the useful and 
beautiful adjuncts of modt^ni civilisation. Many 
myths point significantly to this truth. Tiie 
pretty story told by Vitruvius, of the origin of 
the Corinthian capital, and ilic legend of Hermes 
and the lyre, will occur to every one. 

Roughly speaking, we may generally assume 
that modern discovery is the result of effort., and 
early discovery of accident. Modern workers, 
armed with tbe tools of generations of prede- 
cessors, are set down, as it w’ere, on a road 
already carried far towards corapletioxi. TJiey 
start with a definite question heibre them, and 
experiment for the answer. IMmitive man, on 
tlic contrary, knowing notliing, having nothing, 

I and ignorant even of his w’ants, stumbles on 
’ discovery, and turns accident to profit. It is 
, incredible, for instance, that the aboriginal 
Australian should have invented a projectile 
dependent on laws so complex and profound as 
the boomerang. The first boomerang w'as pro- 
bably a mere fragment of burnt or broken wood, 
w’hich, being accidentally caught up and hurlt^d, 
discovered properties so singular and valuable 
as to cause its reproduction for offensive pur- 
poses. 

Thus, in like manner, Councillor Goguct, who 
was born a hundred years too soon, and wrote a 
book for wdiich the age he lived hi ulTordcd no 
adequate material, conjectured tliat the first 
potter made his first pol. by chance alone. Using, 
perliaps, a cocoa-nut shell fur his kettle, he 
plastered it with damp clay to preserve it from 
burning ; and so, finding the clay harden over 
the lire, discovered the key to the ceramic arts. 
The simplicity of this supposition carries W'ith it 
almost the conviction of proof ; added to which 
w^e have the corroborative evidence of those 
modern travellers who actually found the re- 
mains of clay vessels moulded over gourds in the 
ancient kilns of the Mississippi valley. 

Adequately to write the history of pottery 
from its first rude beginnings in the hands of 
. M. Goguet’s wondering savago to its culmiuat- 
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iDg point in the workshops of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, would be to write the history of civilisa- 
tion ; and this not only because it is a useful as 
well as a fine art, but because it has, as it were, 
“fossilized” a series of long-buried facts for 
our insi ruction — a series so gradual, so wonder- 
ful, so rich in information, and so illustrative of 
the progress of the human race, that it can be 
compared to nothing more justly than to that 
record of development wliich, in geology, begins 
with the zoophile, and results in man. 

The time is not yet come for this gigantic 
task. The materials are not yet collected. But 
they liave long been in process of collection in 
many lields of rcscarcli, and by many workers. 
The names of Bronguiart, Pcaaro, I)r. Birch, 
Joseph Marryat, and Gustav K 1cm m, arc famous 
as pioneers in this branch of art-lUeraturc ; and 
surely none among these lias approaclicd his 
task in a more earnest or contributed 

more patient, and even precious labour of its 
kind, than Miss Met.eyai-d in her interesting 
hislorv of the life and products of our greatest 
English potter. 

Those wdio remember Miss M(‘leyard in her 
first writings, will not have forgotten how every 
little talc that fell from her ])eu in those early 
times found its key-noie in her advocacy of art- 
manufacture. Tiiat taste w^as not necessarily 
inseparable from cheapness ; that the simplest 
objects of household use might be graceful iu 
form, and harmonious in colour, wiinout being, 
therefore, less suit able to lh(‘irorigiual purposes ; 
iu short, that there sliould be a soul of beiauty 
in things cominou, has been Miss Meteyard’s 
literary and artistic creed from the beginning of 
her career as a writer of fielion and fcuillcton. 

llemernbering this to be i\m case, we are not 
surprised to learn from her ]>vefrice to the Life of 
Wedgwood that she has had this work in view 
for fifleeu years. Some of her earliest re- j 
collections, she says, were of tJie potteries ; | 
some of her earliest possessions, specimens of j 
toy-ware from the famous Bursh'ui works. | 
Since then, her tastes, licr surroundings, her j 
studies, have all inclined in the same direction. 
She appears, from her minute and comprehensive 
account of the earths, glazes, and processes 
employed by Wedgwood and his contemporaries, 
to be herself possessed of no small share of 
sound chemical knowdedge. She is acquainted 
with the whole art and mystery of pottery. 
She is imbued with just that amount of hero- 
worship proper to a biographer. She has had 
access to a virgin mine of letters, d(»cumeuts, 
note-books, and day-books of every description, 
now in the possession of Josiah Wcdgw’ood’s 
descendants and successors ; and she has enriclicd 
lier first volume with a brief history of early 
British pottery, which is rcjnarkable for being 
the only essay on that subject yet brought 
before the public. 

Taking these facts at their value, and having 
read every line of Miss Metcyard’s })rcscnt 
volume from its first to its five-liuudred-aiid- 
feurth page, we need hardly state our conviction 
Uiat the subject could in uo wise have fallen into 


more congenial hands ; or havo been produced 
in a manner more costly and comi)lcic. 

The art of pottery appears to have been prac- 
tised in Britain before the Homan era. Spcci- 
mens of Celtic urns are found scattered on Ihe 
floors of subterraneous hut circles, in caves, under 
the moors iu the north and w^e&t of England, im- 
bedded in the chalk formations of Kent, and 
buried along the course of ancient trackways. 
It is generally dark coloured, being formed of 
the superficial, ferruginous clays ; is rnoulcled 
by hand, and sometimes ornamcjited with a zig- 
zag pattern, rudely scratched in by means of a 
pointed stick or liint. Mr. Tylor, in his ad- 
mirable book on ihe history of mankind, ob- 
serves that much of this early British ware was 
modelled in baskets of willow, which, being 
burned off when Ihe clay was suflieiently fired, 
left an indented pattern on the surface— a fact 
which seems to have escaped Miss ^Icteyard’s 
observation. At this time, cjich fusuily is sup- 
posed to have moulded its own pottery, as the 
Indian families carve their own bowls ; and it 
w'as not till the period of the Homan conquest 
that the art was culiivated by means of asso- 
ciated labour. Extensive potteries then sprang 
up throughout Komau Briiain ; anti thekilus on 
the banks of the Nen, the Medw^ay, and the 
Severn, supplied the foreign legionary with those 
tiles, wail oiiuiments, and vessels of use and 
ceremony, to which he was aeenstomed in his 
home beside the Tiber. 

From this time, and for so long as IheHonuiii 
rule endured in Britain, the art appears not only 
to have nourished, but to have been carried to 
a liigb degree of perfection; especially in the 
neighbourhood of Lincoln, where the fa!\mus 
Castor pottery was made ; but with the Saxon 
domination it is seen to degenerate iu form, 
colour, and fabric. The great potteries fell into 
disuse, a]id the tilcwvright’s craft became local, 
like that of the blacksmith or tlic carpenter. The 
village ])oticr of the Saxon period made coarse 
dislics and porringc'rs for tiie thane and the abbot, 
while the table of the ccorl was funiishetl willi 
bccchen bowl and platter. The advent of the 
Normans, who allecled more domestic splendour 
than the Saxons, gave, however, some slight 
encouragement to the fast-failing sta})le of Staf- 
fordshire and Kent. Tiles for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and pi tellers decorated ivith the lic- 
rjddic insignia of noble families, wxre now called 
into requisition; and tin* potter’s art bciiefiied 
in a partial degree by tliat spirit of emulation 
that came ia willi ihe great Conquest, and ani- 
mated the workshops of the middle ages. 

The skill of the Eiiglisli potter was, however, 
for four or five centuries, almost exclusively 
displayed in the manufacture of decorative tiles ; 
and this because the taste of tiie age left no 
other path open to liis genius. The buffets of 
the nobles were supplied wriih the costly im- 
ported wares of Italy and Flanders; wdiite 
wooden ware, from its choajuiess and durability, 
was universally Employed for .household pur- 
poses. Caliban, it will be remembered, rejoiced 

that Uc should “ scrape treiiclici*” for Prospero 
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no more; and the historical student will not 
forget how, in 1023, the Protestant courtiers of 
Charles the First were scandalised to see the 
young queen eating out of treen dishes” by 
way of religious penance. Even so late as 
1603, the polite Mr. Pepys, recording how he 
dined at the Lord Mayor’s feast, states that it 
was “ very unpleasing” to him to sec the meats 
served in wooaen dishes, and to be allowed no 
napkins, nor change of trenchers.” Finally, 
the treen ware may bo seen to this day on the 
tables of sonic charitable foundations, as, for 
instance, at Christ’s Hospital, in Newgatc- 
strcct. 

Notwithstanding these things, it is well proved 
by Miss Meteyard that coarse pottery was un- 
doubtedly made and sold in England tlirougliout 
the middle ages, and was never wholly super- 
seded, as has been generally supposed, by either 
wood or pewter. Produced, however, in small 
quantities, imperfectly fired, and consequently 
so friable that it could with difiicully be trans- 
ported from place to place, our mcdiocval earthen- 
ware was regarded as a precious possession ; and 
we find suefi coninion articles as baking dislies, 
mugs, and covered pots, standing as special be- 
quests ill wills of the fifteenth and sixteenth | 
centuries. The Delft ware, and the Dutch | 
imitations of majolica, were held in high esteem ; 
and even so early as the reign of Elizabeth, a | 
colony of Dutch potters had actually settled in 
Enghuid, while a Dutch fair was held amiually 
at Yarmouth for the sale of earthenware and 
wooden toys. 

It is ill the seventeenth century that the 
Staffordshire potters come distinctly before us 
as proprietors of kilns, and employers of work- 
men ; and by the beginning of the eighteenth, 
thoY are seen to be imitating the Dutch majolica, 
aiui attemnting to analyse the clays and glazes 
which made it so superior to their own. Hence- 
forth improvement went on rapidly, and the 
names of Thomas Sans, Thomas Toft, and Wil- 
liam Talor of Burslem, are rescued from ob- 
scurity ijy being affixed to some very curious 
ornamental dishes and plaques, rudely painted 
with portraits of Cliaiies the Second, Henry 
Prince of Wales, and Charles the First, speci- 
mens of which are engraved in Miss Metcyard’s 
first volume. 

W e have, however, no space for further details 
of this Staffordshire renaissance, valuable and 
important as it is ; but must devote a few liues | 
to the hero of the book. , i 

Josiah Wedgwood was born on a summer’s | 
day, early in July, 1730. He came of a Ipng 
generation of potters, and his home, though 
humble, was by no means so humble as it has 
often been represented. His father was in easy 
circumstances, and some of his relations were 
men of substance and position. ^ | 

The boy was predestined to pottery from his 
cradle. He played, went to school, rode the 
craTe-meu’s horses, kept rabbits, and took birds’- 1 
nests like all the-other Burslem* boys ; and before 
he Had reached his twelfth year, was already at 
work as a ”tlirower” in his brother’s sheds. 


His first teapqt,” a vessel moulded in the 
ordinary ochreous clay of the district, and 
decorated with a few twining leaves in coloured 
relief, is still reverently preserved at Etruria. 
About tliis time, small-pox broke out at Burslem, 
aud Josiah Wedgwood, with several of his 
brothers and sisters, was stricken down. The 
effects of the illness stayed by him all his life. 
He rose from his sick-bed lame of the right leg, 
and, twenty-two years later, was compelled to 
undergo amputation of the limb. 

Passing over the story of his early partner- 
ships, of his patient self-culture, of his passion 
for chemical analysis, and of that eager desire 
for knowledge which prompted him, like 
Boccaccio, to copy many a borrowed book with 
his own hand, we find hini, a.d. 1769, settled 
at Burslem as a master potter ; marrying and 
prospering in 17045; and in 1765 diligently 
employed upon a service of the now celebrated 
cream-ware for no less a patron than Queen 
Charlotte. Henceforth, wealth and reputation 
fiow'ed in upon him ; and his life, alw^ays busy, 
became one of unceasing aspiration and en- 
deavour. He made frequent journeys to Lon- 
don and Liverpool; became acquainted with 
Darwin, Priestly, Aiken, Brindley, and other 
noteworthy characters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; lent active co-operation to the projectors 
of the Grand Trunk Canal ; planned and carried 
into execution a turnpike-road, ten miles in 
length, through the pottery district ; and csta- 
blislicd his famous works at Etruria, an estate 
purchased by him in the immediate neighbour, 
hoodof Ncwcastle-under-Lync. Here lie built 
himself a handsome mansion ; here prosecuted 
his studies of antique art, and gathered together 
his fine collections of fossils, shells, prints, books, 
and specimens of curious porcelain. Here, too, 
lie devoted incessant thought and labour to im- 
prove rnenis of various kinds in glaze, fabric, and 
aesign ; and here carried on loose famous ex- 
periments in clay and colour that enabled him 
afterwards to produce cameos, medallions, and 
miniature sculpture in a substance so delicate 
that it rivalled tlic texture of ivory, and so hard 
that it promised to last as long as the bronzes 
and intaglios of antiquity. Another of his im- 
portant discoveries enabled him to paint on 

E jrcelain in the unglazcd manner of the ancient 
truscans ; an art which had been lost since the 
time of Pliny. By none of these wonderful 
imitations of the classic pottery is he, however, 
so universally celebrated as by his copy of the 
Portland vase. Shaw states that Wedgwood 
sold fifty of these copies at fifty guineas each, 
but that the expense of production exceeded the 
profit of sde. One of the finest of these may 
be seen in the British Museum, in a room ad- 
joining that in which the original is preserved. 

Mr. Wedgwood now employed such artists as 
John Bacon and John Flyman ; both, at that 
time, young and striving men; Bacon being, 
however, for the most part self-tauglit, aud 
Flaxman a rising Academy student, hluxmaii’s 
models, says Allan Cunningham, consisted 
chiefly of small groups in very low relief— the 
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subjects from ancient verse and history,” Ilow 
beautiful those designs were^ is well known to 
all who have seen the exquisite collections of 
Wed^wood-ware lent for exhibition at South 
Kensington by Sir T. W. Holburne, Sir John 
Hippesley, and others. A very lovely specimen, 
representing a group of infant Bacchanals, and 
executed in Flaxman’s best manner, is also cu* 
graved in Labarte’s valuable Handbook of the 
Ari.s. I 

It is pleasant to know, on Cunningham’s 
fiuthority, that the great sculptor loved to allude 
in aficr years to these humuler labours of his | 
youth. 

Josiah Wedgwood, while thus acquiring for- 
tune and reputation for himself, and lending a 
helping hand to many artists, native and foreign, 
was also serving the commercial interests of his 
coiuiiry. Almon observes that his new wares. 
Ills improved forms, and his retined style of 
decoration, opened a new held to entcrjirisc, 
improved the national taste, and gave England 
an increased artistic reputation abroad. Mr. 
Wedgwood was a fellow of the llojal Society, 
and of the Society of Antiquaries, and is known 
to have contributed some papers to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. He was also the founder 
and one of the principal leaders of the celebrated 
“ General Chamber of the Manufacturers of 
Great Britain;” an association which did infi- 
nite service ill its time to the national industry 
of the country. lie died at Etruria ^ the 3rd 
of January, 1795. Taken as a whole, his life 
was unifonnlj blameless, useful, prosperous, and 
lia))py ; and liis biographer is as much to be 
congratulated on the subject of her task as on 
the manner in which she has executed so inucli 
of it as is yet before the public. Such lives arc 
good to write, and pleasant to read ; and their 
importance from some points of view can scarcely 
be rated at too high a value. 


WINE AGAINST PHYSIC. 

Tub sensible doctor of the present day, unlike 
the doctor of the past day, believes in good victual 
and drink, and does not believe, as he used to 
believe, in the perilous filth of drugs. Drugs 
used by men discreetly skilled are of the utmost 
use, arc essentials of life now and then. But 
only now and then. And ah, those draughts, 
six in a parcel, that delight the Lady Lacquer 
Daisy, and whose almost daily arrival is as good 
as a new moon for making her lord turn his 
money in his pocket. If Doctor Didill could 
only i'eel his fees to be as safe w'hcn he orders 
tlic refreshing tonic, cheaper and infinitely 
better, of a well chosen light wine, as when he 
produces, with occasional affectations of change, 
cabalistic scrawls that conjure up dire substi- 
tutes of ilie apothecary for the delicious stimu- 
lants and tonics that God gives us, let him be 
as mercenary as he seldom is but often is be- 
lieved to be, and he would throw much of his 
physic to the dogs. For would he not find the 
wine-merchant a pleasanter ally than the drug* 


merchant ? An occasional hamper of Burgundy 
would be a more welcome testimonial than any 
quantity of sarsaparilla. 

The difficulty in the way of the doctors is 
yearly diminishing. Year by year the number 
is greater of peofue who know that when pills, 
powders, electuaries, draughts, mixtures, set 
in a strong current down their throats, they 
ore being doubly punished, a doctor’s bill is 
being made at tlic expense of their intestines. 
It is hard that attack should be made upon the 

S ocket and the stomach too. But you would 
ave it. Monsieur Dandin, you would have it. 
You wanted to see value for the money you 
paid to your medical adviser, and thought, till 
lately, that value was to be measured by tlic 
quantity of filtli you swallowed. Now you are 
beginning to fiud" out that the man deserves to 
be paid best who relieves you from serious 
illness most quickly, making the least fuss, and 
' with least use of drugs, neither affecting to 
despise them nor overvaluing them, but using 
* them, when they seem to him needed, in a firm, 
decisive way, and never thinking a drug neces- 
sary w'hen "ho can do its work with a good, 
wdiolcsorae, dietetic substitute. 

And let it bo remembered gratefully iluit 
this improved method of practice begins with 
the doctors themselves. We have heard from 
one of the greatest wholesale drug dealers in 
this country, that the falling oil’ in the supply 
of drugs to a large number of private prac- 
titioners who make up their own medicines, has 
been of late years so great, that at first it was 
supposed customers were leaving their old 
druggists and getting part of their supply elsc- 
wiicro. But it soon ajipeared that this w^as not 
the case, and that the change indicated a rapid 
advance in a wholesome change of system. But 
many an honest ])ractitioner, especially in the 
country, loses jjatients by appearing lax in 
treatment of a case that he abstains from com- 
plicating with the artificial disease set up by 
the action of unnecessary drugs, or by appearing 
to charge too much, when he may have saved 
his patient from months of distress, or txv.n 
from death, by incessant watchfulness and 
skilled advice. Says the ignorant patient, with 
the air of one w'ho is much put upon, why, lie 
only sent me four bottles of medicine ! And 
in a country parish there is too often, ready to 
take his place, one of the large body of un- 
skilful }>ractiiioners wlio can only succeed by 
truckling to tlie prejudices of every well-to-do 
victim who may call him in. Only four bottles 
of medicine, and those perhaps not nasty 
enough. For it used to be devoutly believed 
by the majority of sick people that in physic 
nastiness is power. In many parts of England 
the poor do not believe in medicine unless it 
scours them and practitioners are almost 
forced, whenever it is safe to do so, to begin 
I with a ** scouring” to establish confidence. Very 
common, too, is the case of a young doctor 
known to us, wjio, in the early days of his 
practice, lost one of his best patients because 
he scut her a four-ounce battle containing four 
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cise) is indigestible, there is food and medicine 
in a small dose of light pure •wine. The white 
nervous tongue of tlio sickly dressmaker, who 
thirsts for tea tliat weakens further the deficient 
appetite, if slie took in place of tea a little 
cheap pure Bordeaux wine, with an equal 
quantity of water, would recover healthy colour 
as iicr stomach regained tone and appetite, and 
her blood llowcd in healthier current. It would 
be well for the town child between seven and 
ten years old, who flags in appetite and is 
dainty with his meat, as children are allowed to 
flag in nurseries from which no comfort need be 
excluded, if the doctor’s order answeri*,d to Dr. 
Druitt’s suggestion in such case, Give some 
kind of light, clean tasting, sub-acid wine — 
Rhine, Bordeaux, Chablis, or some of the clean, 
dry wine of Greece and Hungary — let this be 
sipped freely at dinner, and then look to your 
mutton. Great is the refreshinc: a])petising 
power of these true wines, many of them cost- 
ing only lil'tccn})encc a bottle, and most wliole- 
somc is tlic enlivening power that dei)cnds not 
only oil alcoholic strength, but on tluj subtle in- 
fluence of refreshing principles that tell their 
presence in sweet odours and a grateful taste. 
A child down with scarlet fever or measles, 
restless with pain ami thirst, may find the 
thirst quenched, the iicadaclie relieved, and a 
quiet night’s rest substituted for a night of irri- 
table tossing and tumbling, by si[>ping, not at 
physic, but at Bordeaux wine and Water — J^or- 
i deaux cheap enough to be a solace in such hours 
, of sickness even to ilic very })Oor. The healthy 
: cliild, too, at its juvenile party, w'hy should it 
be made ill w'itli glasses of cheap sherry when 
pure and delicious swTct wines that wdll dc- 
I light its palate, and do good to its health, arc 
quite as easy to be had? Italy oUers white 
I Capri at bixtccn-pcucc a bottle, fragrant, brisk 
I as if slightly aerated, sub-acid, and altogether 
I wholesome. Greece olTcrs the white Mount 
, Hymcttiis, which, at sixtecn-pcnce a bottle, may 
I give ])leasurc to the experienced wine-drinker 
j by its firm, dry, clean character, and abundance 
I of peculiar waic flavour of a Tokay sort. The 
Greek Visanto is a swxei, full-flavoured wine, 
with little alcoholic strength. 

Greek Santoriii at twenty-pcuce a bottle is 
j one of the stronger class of undrugged wines, 

I and very like a light dry port. Tlie Greek 
; wines, says Dr. Druiti, have more body than 
the Erencli, and scorn to have a ca])acity for 
developing fine flavour by keeping, of which we 
cannot fully judge until they have been longer 
in use. Of the Hungarian wdnes, some of the 
; finest, as the dry wdiito wine called Ruszte, arc 
; to be had for three and sixpence a bottle ; there 
I is a good Hungarian Chablis at sixteen-pence, 
notetl as “ a light wine, of light straw colour, 
not too acid, val her too much bouquet and 
tjie Hungarian Erlaure is pure and pleasant at 
scvonteeiJ-pence ; at half-a-crown, is highly coni- 
inendcd as ‘‘aii excellent claret.” Excellent 
wines, too, arc the AustruCi red Voeslaucr, at 
two shillings a bottle, and the white Voeslaucr, 
at half-a-crown, immeasurably superior to the 


cheap dinner sherry, for ‘which it would be a 
delightful substitute. Iii fact, there is Jialf a 
continent to choose from, a new world of ma- 
terials for health and social comfort to explore. 

Dr. Druitt’s book will supply, better than any 
we know, the practical infonnation with which \ 
an experienced friend is able totuniabegiuuer’s 
face* in the right direction. Wo have not yet 
made out for ourselves a tenth or a hundredth 
part of the uses and comforts of the cheap and 
pure wine from which we have been forcibly 
estranged for several generations past. A pure 
wine, however clica)>, if good of its sort, is, as 
Dr. Druitt says, refreshment that none need be 
ashamed to olFor to a duke ; an impure wine, 
however expensive, is no drink for gentlemen. I 


AN UNPATENTED GHOST. 


So plentiful, of late, lias been llie supply of 
s]iectral apparitions, that it is with some diffi- 
culty a new phantom, though furnished with ilie 
strongest testimonials, can obtain a patient 
hearing. It will therefore, jKuiiaps, be the dis- ■ 
ercetcr course to fall in with the commercial j 

tone whicli has been given to the subject, and j 

be content wilh stating, in reference to the ! 
ghost about to appear, that it is wiioUy unjiro- | 
tected by any patent regulations whatever, and i 
perfectly at the service of anyiiody who can, by 
the exercise of legitimate spells, render it cor- i 
respondent to command. j 

111 the year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
a gentleman, whose name, wx shall pretciiil, is 
(launtrrll, ^tlioiigh in fact it is nothing of the 
sort, was inductHl, by the prospect of excellent 
porch fishing, to rent a comfortable coil ago resi- 
dence, in a somewhat scclmicd neighbourhood, a 
few miles from Abergavenny. 

What yiarticular fun ilicre can be in snaring 
that very abrupt, aggressive, and — when cap- 
tured — all but w’orthl<!ss, lish, we cannot divine. 
Excepting the charm of voracity, it seems to 
display no characteristic that sliould endear it 
to the angler’s soul, or be likely to beguile a 
sensible, niiddlc-agedgenlleman, like Mr. Gaunl- 
rcil, to settle Uvj liuiulrod miles from his natural 
haunts and home. Habit, how ever, is second na- 
ture, a fact one is too aj^t to forget, while open- 
ing tlie eyes of wonder at a hero who smokes 
his cheroot under a heavy caiilionaJe, or a distiu- * 
guished character (of another kind) who ex- 
pressly stipulates for jiig aud pruue sauce (and 

plenty ” of the latter) as his final repast on 
earth. *^Mr. Guuntrell liad passed his earlier 
years on I lie banks of a famous perch river, and 
the enmity there first engendered betw cen himself 
and tliat w^arlike fish family, had probably as- 
sumed something of the aspect of the vendetta, 
or death-feud, extending even to other streams 
and districts. 

To speak with precision, “Grisewood Cot- 
tage ” w as somelhiiig more than it pretended to 
be, possessing t^yo good stories, the upper nest- 
ling in an enormously deep tlmtcbed roof, half 
overgrown with creepers aud lichen, and an 


I 
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excellent kitclien, sub-terreue on the one side, 
but, owing to the peculiax* formation of the 
ground on which tne cottage stood, super- 
terrene on the other, with a window looking to 
the garden. Excepting a door opening into the 
scullery, there was but one other, tliat through 
which a flight of ten steps led up to the hall 
passage. Let this be remembered. * 

The rent demanded for Grisewood Cottage 
was exceedingly moderate — so low, indeed, as to 
have induced the in-coming tenant to make the 
unwonted inquiry, whether something preju- 
dicial to health or comfort might not have sug- 
gested the terms proposed. 

The agent had smiled. 

Why did the agent smile P Because he was 
a man of some penetration, and saw in his ques- 
tioner a person who would take the initiative in 
smiling, if he — ^the agent — did not, when told 
wdiat the latter was bound to disclose, namely, 
that Grisewood Cottage, like dozens, scores, of 
other desirable dwellings in the superstitious 
west, liad been suspected of a certain amount 
of— hauntedness. 

Mr. Gauntrell did smile. 

*'Not sufficient, 1 conclude, to interfere with 
our convenience he inquired. 

Quite the reverse,*’ was tlic prompt reply. 

The reverse \ 

'‘Literally so. It has been found of absolute 
service.” 

“You excite my cuviosit 3 % Tray be ex- 
plicit.” 

Tlic agent paused. 

“Sir,” he said, “T am not only bound, but 
perfectly willing, to tell you M'hat is the matter 
with this house, and 1 could do so in two words. 

1 So far, I am in your hands. But, if I mistake 
j not, you have made iij) your mind, ghost or no 
ghost, to take the cottage, and I am tempted to ! 
I ask your permission to withhold the information 
j you liave a riglit to require, in order that you 
I may, unjjrqudiced by any previous warning, 
observe the disturbing influence, and probably 
detect ks mysterious origin, for yourself. In 
doing so, you would not only confer on tlic 
landlord a service for which, I am sure, he w’ould 
willingly place the house at your disposal for a 
term, rent free, but would also disabuse the! 
: rustic mind in your vicinity of superstitious 
I fancies w hich arc but too ajit to influence it.** 

! • The shrewd agent had not misjudged Mr. 

* Gauntrell*s disposition. Nothing, perhaps, cx- 
[ cept, it may be, the unexpected ajipearance of a 
' vast shoal of perch, on the feed, could have 
j pleased him more than such an opportunity. 
The bargain was at once struck, and the family, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Gauntrell, two 
daughters, a son (a young Cantab, reading, in his 
vacation, for honours), and four servants, entered 
into residence. 

Eor about three wrecks, all went tranquilly. 
The locality was charmingly rural, the perch fed 
likei^amished aldermen, and the ghost, to say 
tru^, had been entirely forgottcn—wlien, one 
night, Mr. Gauntrell, who had remained up 
later than usual, writing letters in his study. 


received an unexpected visit from his footman- 
butler. Thomas .was a cool, intelligent Loudon 
servant, and had been for several years in his 
present situation, 

“ TUcre*s something re/y queer below, sir,** 
said the man, in a low, serious tone. 

“ ^ Queer ?’ ** said Mr. Gauntrell, the agent*s 
report suddenly flashing on his mind, “What 
do you make of it, Tliomas ?** 

“ Can*t make notliing of it, sir, or I shouldn’t 
have troubled you, so late as it is,** said Thomas. 

“ Perhaps you wouldn*t mind stepping down, 
sir ?’* 

“ Not at all. Who*s below P” 

“Emma (the lady*s-maid) and Jane arc sitting 
on the stairs, sir. Cook said her nerves 
wouldn’t stand it no longer, and she went to 
bed.” 

“ Why had you all sat up so late ?” 

“ It kept a coming and a going, sir,” said 
Tliomas, “and we was waiting till it was full 
on, thinking that was the time for you to see 
it.** 

“ ' It,* man ! Is it a ghost ?” asked Mr. 
Gauntrell, as thev left the room. 

Thomas only shook his head doubtfully, and 
followed his master down stairs. 

“No light P” said Mr, Gauntrell, feeling liis 
way. 

“ We thought you’d see better without one, 
sir,” was Thomas’s reply. j 

Emma and Jane were sitting, arm in arm, | 
nearly at the top of the little flight of stairs, 1 

within sight, and very easy reach, of the study 1 

door. All below seemed as dark as night could 
make it. 

“ 1 think it must be gone for gOod and all,” 
said Thomas, stretching down cautiously. 

Mr. Gauntrell was becoming impatient. 

“ Come, come,” he said, “ what is all this 
about ? Whut have you seen ? What do you 
fear?” 

Thus urged, Thomas delivered the following 
explanation : 

It would seem tliat one night, about a week 
after the arrival of the family, as Emma w*as i 
sitting alone at work in the kitchen, the door | 
standing ajur, slie became suddenly sensible of j 
an augmentation of light in the room. Aware i 
that no one had entered, she put her hand to her 
cap, under the impression that it had taken fire. 
The cap, however, was all right. She looked 
eagerly round. Neither fire nor smoke was 
visible, nor did any smell of burning accompany 
the phenomenon. Nevertheless, the light dis- 
seminated by her solitary candle had increased 
twenty -fold ! 

Seized with an unaccountable panic, the ghl, 

I catching up her candlestick, darted from the 
I room. The darkness of the passage caused her 
to observe that the caudle had been extin^ished 
in her rapid movement. She glanced back. 

I The kitchen was filled with a whitish lustre as 
bright as day ! 

Tlic cook, who had not yet retired to bed, 
listened with considerable alarm to Emma’s 
statement of wdiat was occurring in her own 
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domain^ but positively declined to descend, un- 
accompanied by Tbomas. It became necessary, 
therefore, to apprise that gentleman of the cir- 
cumstance; ana thus was occasioned a delay 
of some three or four minutes, at tlie end of 
which time Thomas, creeping gently down, found 
all as dark, and to all appearance as secure, as 
usual. 

It happened tiiat Mrs. Gauntrell was at this 
time in a somewhat nervous and delicate state 
of health. The servants therefore agreed among 
themselves that nothing should be said to her on 
the subject of the phenomenon; at all events, 
until it should again occur. 

It did again occur within a few and at 
a moment when the cook, Jane, and Thomas 
were together in the kitchen. On ihis occasion, 
the increase of light was so gradual, that it for 
some time escaped their observation, until 
Thomas, whose eyes happened to he directed 
towards a small printed paper affixed to the wall, 
noticed that the words gradually became lcgil)le. 

“ it"s a coming,” said Thomas. “ Don’t be 
afeard, Mrs. Mortimer ; but, when T say * Now,^ 
blow out your candle. So will J. Nofr.’’* 

Out went both lights. It made no dilFcrcncc 
in the steadily augmenting splendour. The 
room became as radiant as though six lustres 
were burning within it. 

For a halt* minute or so, the awc-stricken 
scr^^nts sat dumb and motionless in (heir chairs, 
when the light began to diminish, and, much 
more quickly tljau it liad come, disappeared 
altogether. 

Another consultation was now held. Mrs. 
Mortimer, whose courage was scarcely equal to 
(hat of the high race wdiose name she bore, in- 
sisted that mistress should be told, without more 
delay. The counsels of the cooler Tlicunas, how- 
ever, prevailed, so far as to give the Ihing,” 
as lie affected to call it, a still furtlier irial, and 
this was done. 

Twice more had the incident recurred, when 
Mrs. Mortimer, “ wore out,” as she expressed 
it, (inally struck her colours, and, on Ihc fifth 
apiiearance, Mr. Gauntrell Avas warned, as de- 
scribed. 

It further appeared (hat, this bust time, the 
light, instead of exhibiting a steady increase, 
had somewhat vacillated, waxing and waning, 
withdrawdiig almost entirely, then returning 
with greater power, yet never attaining its 
maximum brilliancy, until, before Mr. Gauntrell 
descended, it vanished altogether. Such was 
the history. 

The most minute examination of the room, 
extended to the scullery adjoining, revealed 
nothing to Mr. Gauntrell that could, in any 
wise, point to a solution of the singular pheno- 
menon. The window, secured with one huge 
strong shutter, offered no perceptible crevice 
through which even a thread of light could pene- 
trate, still less the mighty flood that had, been 
directed into the apartment. The consternation 
of the female servants was^ too genuine to be 
mistaken. The integrity of Thomas w^as beyond 
suspicion. 


All that could he done, was to be in readiness I 
for the next recurrence of the event ; and, for I 
this purpose, Mr. Gauntrell contrived an appa- • 
ratus by means of which he might be warned, 
at any instant, from the kitchen, of the approach 
of the phenomenon. This was, next day, con- 
tinued to other apartments above, for Mr. 
Gauntrell, aware of the firmness and calm good 
sense which characterised the members of ’his 
family, made no scruple of relating to them, at 
breakfast, all that had occurred. 

By reason of the early habits of Grisewood 
Cottage, the expected signal, when it was at 
length given, found the master of the house 
alone in his study. Hastily telegraphing to his 
son, who was reading, still* dressed, in his own ‘ 
apartment, and joined him in an instant, Mr. j 
Gauntrell descended to the haunted precinct. i 

Thomas was there, alone. One eandlo was i 
burning on the table ; but, already, its light was 
overborne by the mysterious glow, and, when 1 
Mr. Gauntrell extinguished it, the sole result ; 
was to give to the growing lustre a purer and { 
more silvery lone. Clear and lucid as a beauti- 
ful dawn, tiie strange splendour grew into tluj 
room, lighting up every speck and crevice witli : 
a ray as searching, thougli not so warm in colour, ; 
as til at of noon. 

Young Gauntrell rushed to the shutter, and j 
drew it dowm. All without was pitchy dark- j 
ness, nor (strange to say) was any portion of i 
the lustre that prevailed within, projected into I 
the obscurity. 

In vain did the two cool investigators search j , 
in every direction for a possible nucleus of this j 
strange fount of light. It was dispersed, with f ^ 
one uniform ])owtT, tliroiighout the room. After ; 
the lapse of a minute, or a minute and a half, 
tlic radiance began to diminish, first slowly, then | 
rapidly, vanishing, at last, with a start, so to i 
speak, as if some one, bearing a lamp, had sud- 
denly closed the slide. j 

It would be needless to dwell upon the efforts j ; 
made by Ylr. Gauntrcl], aided by his family, to 1 
arrive at some solution of this enigma, wliich, j 
puzzling as it was, they one and all believed to \ • 
lie within the province of discovery. Philoso- ; 
phieal conjecture, no more than material inves- j 
ligation, was able to suergest the slightest clue. ; , 
Appeal to tlic agent proved that the phenome- 
non described was identical, in character, with ! 
those which had cost Grisewood Cottage its j 
good name. Still, Mr. Gauntrell did not abandon j 
the hope of dispelling the singular mystery. j 

The incident began now to recur so fre- 
qucntly that the domestics — Mrs. Mortimer j, 
cxcoptcd — grown familiar with it, discarded I: 
their terror, and even began to regard it as a j ; 
carious performance, provided for their amuse- 
ment. Mrs, Mortimer’s nerves, however, were j 
not proof against the strain. The kitchen was ; 
hers ; she was responsible for all that happened ; 
there ; and to have this “ queer fire” burning j 
when it wasn’t wanted,^ and making her hair 
stand up, on account of the kitchen flue, was 
more than cook could bear.* As, however, 
Mrs. Mortimer was an excellent servant, aiul i 
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attached to the fairiily, an arrangement was 
effected, by which leave of absence would be 
granted to her for the remaining months of 
Mr. Gauntreirs tenancy, and her place tempo- 
rarily supplied. Thereupon, Mrs. Mortimer de- 
parted. 

Now became manifest the disadvantages of 
an evil reputation. The party who had been 
relied upon to discharge the oflicca of cook, 
positively declined to remain in the house later 
than nine of the clock, evening. This being 
attended with inconvenience, she was dismissed 
in a day or two, and another substitute was 
sought. The inquiry seemed fruitless. Par or 
near, no one could be found willing to under- 
take the culinary department, with residence, at 
Grisowood Cottage. 

During iliis state of things, a curious incident 
occurred. Young Riclianl Gauntrcll, who had 
somewhat over-fatigued his student brain, oiie 
day resolved upon a walk as far as Abergavenny, 
and arrived tlicrc, in due course, about noon. 
In that town there stands a small quaint quiet 
coffee-house, of the temperance persuasion, 
known as the “ Greeting Hands/^ and in the 
clean fresh parlour of that house tlicrc sat, on 
the day in question, a little old Lady, eaiiug 
bread and cheese. SIjc was a bright and brisk 
old lady, with dear busy eyes, and a cheek 
which, though no longer young, looked as if it 
would be pleasant and comfortable to kiss. 
Tliat she was also a careful and wide-awake old 
lady, was proved by her — rat her sharply, for her 
— reproving another guest who, on entering, 
had nearly tripped over a bundle she had placed 
on the floor. 

“Tliai’s all the property I have in the world, 
young man,” said the old dainc, “ and if you'd 
broke your nose over it, it wouldn’t liave done 
any good to you or me.” 

The guest, admitting that there was an 
absence of any perceptible advantage to either 
in such a catastrophe, begged respectfully to 
ask why it was necessary to place her property 
quite so close to the Ihresholcl. 

“ Why, to be ready for a start, young man,” 
was the reply. ‘‘I doirt know what moment I 
may be come for, you see.” 

“ I think whoever’d coming treats yon very 
bad,” said the landlady. ‘‘Here you’ve been, 
witli your bundle j)ackcd, and your bonnet on, 
two whole da 3 ^s,” 

“ I’m noways impatient,” said the old lady. 

‘‘Do you mind my asking where you’re 
going P” asked the landlady. 

“ Not I, my dear. ’TLs ’corden as I dreams.” 

“According as you dreams!” echoed the 
landlady. 

“To be sure,” retorted the old lady, cheerily. 
“ Wc comes of a dreaming family, and we always 
goes by it. I say, my dear, can I get a horse 
and cart, if 1 want a lift, Ebbw Vale way ?” 

“Yes, sure. When shall you go ?” 

•^When my young man comes. But he’ll be 
a walking, and p’r’aps he won’t like to carry my 
luggage.” 

“ He must be a very devoted young man if 


he do,” said the landlady, laughing. “ What’s 
he like ?” • ^ ^ 

“He’s a handsome young man, also pole, 
which I’m afraid he takes too much out of his- 
sclf, ill pint of study,” said the old lady. “ He’s 
not far ofl’ now.” 

“Am I the young man?” inquired the male 
guest, a young farmer of the neighbourhood. 

“ Hush !” exclaimed the old lady. “ I do 
believe that’s him. Yes ; he’s a coming in. 1 
see him turn.” 

The next moment the door opened, and 
Richard Gauntrcll entered. 

The old dame started up. 

“ Here I am, young man. I’ll go.” 

“Go!” exclaimed Gauntrell, who, attracted 
by the appearance of the clean little hostel, had 
turned in for some refreshment. “ What does 
this good lady moan ?” 

“ You’re wanting a cook ?” 

“ Very much,” replied the young man, 
laugh iug. 

“ Here I am, sir,” said the old ladj", tying 
her bonnet-strings. 

“ But you don’t know about the place.” 

“Nor don’t care,” was the answer. 

“Character?” suggested Gaunirell. 

“Here’s a hatful,” said the old lady, pro- 
ducing several letters. Two of these the hostess 
presently pronounced to be from ladies of 
station, resident in the county. 

The young man hesitated. Here was n prize 
indeed. He felt, however, that the peculiar 
circumstances of the case should not be con- 
cealed, and the guest withdrawing, and the 
hostess being summoned away, an opportunity 
was aflbrded him of giving tlie clieerful old lady 
to understand that there was, in fact, a gimt in 
the case. 

“I don’t care for no glmstes,” was her reply. 
“1 ratlicr likes ’em. When all alone, they 
gives quite a relish to one’s tea.” 

Under such circumstances, there could be no 
further scruple on either pari. A liglit carriage 
vvas obiainccl, and the old lady and Jier long-ex- 
pcctcd “ young man” did really depart in corn- 
})any. 

At Grisewood Cottage, it is needless to say, 
the pair were received with open arms. Mr. 
Gauntrell had executed a long and successful 
foray amon^ the perch ; but his exploits were 
comj)letcly lost in the splendid fish captured by 
his son. As for the brisk old lady herself — 
Mrs. Applebcc, as she was called — after a very 
brief interview with her mistress, she threw 
herself at once into the heart of office, winning 
easily the affection and confidence of her fellow 
domestics, and demeaning herself altogetiier as 
though she had lived in tlie family twenty years. 
She had an extraordinary flow of animal spirits, 
which never seemed to flag, and a pleasant 
hearty voice, which, constantly as it was heard, 
never tired the car. 

Now, Richard Gauntrell, in touching upon 
the ghost, had purposely avoided describing 
the precise nature of the disturbing mystery, 
curious to see fn what manner it would act upon 
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the apparently fearless intelligence nbout to be 
confronted with it. But it* had escaped liis 
memory to warn the servants to do likewise, 
and hence, wlien, sitting together after supper, 
Mrs. Applebce suddenly bethought her of the 
ghost, and requested particulars, Mr. Thomas 
at once gave them. 

As he proceeded, to the extreme amazement of 
all, the hitherto fearless old lady turned deadly 

E ale, and lay back, as if gasping for breath, in 
er chair. 

How— how often — docs he come?” she 
presently ejaculated. 

Thomas did not notice the expression “ he,” 
and only answered that the visitation might 
occur any night — perhaps, ihm. 

Th(‘ji, iny dears,” said Mrs. Applcbee, 
presenlly regaining her looks and smiles, you 
do a poor old lady this kindness. Moment you 
see him — the light, that is — coming, all of you 
bolt np-stairs like frightened rabbits, and leave 
me all alone.” 

Emma drew a long breath. 

“ Well, you are a bold oiu*, Mrs. Applebce.” 
‘“‘Mr. Orcatlieart led tlie way,’” quoted 
the old lady, with her conGdeut smile. ‘‘Tm 
afraid of notlung He secs tit to suffer in the 
world.” 

It was remembered that, w'hile she was yet 
speaking, the marvellous light began to steal 
into tlie room, slowly, this time, as the revealing 
of an actual dawn. 

All looked at Mrs, Applebce — Tlmmas 
raising his hand, as if to apprise her of what 
her less experhmeed eyes might not liave 
yet detected. The old lady nodded. She 
betrayed no trace of fear, but, as the light 
increased, her counteuauce seemed to put on a 
strange solemnity. 

Presently she signed to tlie door, wdicn tlic 
servants, remeiubering her request, ail three 
quiti.ed the room. Turning at the top of the 
stairs, Thomas, who went latjt, observed that the 
apartment was filled witli a rauianco brighter 
than any they had yet beheld. 

Por the next half hour, the servants waited 
quietly in their respeotive rooms. At length 
Thomas, becoming a little uneasy, ^Yas on the 
point of going down, when Mrs, Applebce 
was beard to come softly u]>-stairs, and retire 
to bed. 

The )wxt morning found licr act ive and clieer- 
ful a^ ever, but uncommunicative as to Die 
ghost. Having got through the greater part of 
licr morning’s w^ork, she asked permission to 
pay a visit to the little village — a mere cluster 
of tlic humblest cottages — close at hand, and, 
tying on lier neat bonnet, set forth. 

Near the first cottage, she encountered an 
old woodman, at work with his hatchet on the 
trunk of a felled tree. U])Ou this, looking, in 
her scarlet cloak and straw bonnet, like a bright 
old moth, Mrs. Applebce alighted, and the 
following conversation ensued. 

After a brief strangers’ gfeeting : 

I ** Folks very bad off in these parts, master ?’^ 
inquired the old lady. 
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"Us, in Duffryn, couldn’t hardly buy the 
Queen a new crown, if the old ’un was wore 
out,” replied the woodman, darkly. 

" Poor, are they ?” 

" Cruel poor.” 

" But you hclj)s each other?” 

"0 yes, we helps each oilier,” replied the 
old man, dealing a savage cut at the tree. He 
seemed weak, and in ill health, and tlic energy 
of the action exhausted him, for he sunk the 
hatchet wearily, and sat down upon the tree. 

" is — is anything Hie matter ?” asked the old 
lady. 

“ Hunger, and death,” said the man ; " nothin’ 
more. Never you mind, missis.” 

Mrs. Applebce started up in a moment : 

" Bui 1 muH mind,” she exelaimed. " Who’s 
hungry? Who’s dying? Tell me, tell me, 
tell me !” 

Before her earnestness, the man’s sullen 
mood gave way. 

"ril toll you, missis,” he said, "but don’t 
put yourself out for ns, can’t do no- 

thing.” 

Thereupon, he related to her, in plain rustic 
terms, a sad— but not strange — history. His 
dauglitcr, and only child — ^the beauty, as he 
called her, of the country round — quitted lier 
honest home— several years before— under the 
protection of a young soldier, wliosc aitcutioii 
she had altractcil at a nciglibouring fair. At 
the cud of two years, the girl came wandering 
back, wretched, ragged, weary, carrying a sickly 
child. Her seducer had been ordered on a 
dangerous foreign service, and, giving her what 
he couliLsparc, bade her farewell. Her mother 
had died iu the interval of her absence, and her 
father, falling into indifferent licalth, was re- 
duced to the last stage of poverty. The deso- 
late home, however, could still offer the shelter 
of a roof, and to this the wanderer was made 
welcome. 

It would appear that, either owin" to a cer- 
tain Imiightiiiess in the girl’s former bearing, or 
from the villagers having been deeply impressed 
by the grief of the heart-broken mother, the 
rude sympathy usually displayed by persons of 
their class in mutualVdsforiime, was withheld. 
The wretched parish allowance was insuflicient 
for support— outside the Union walls— and, 
what is an uncommon circumstance in our 
day, no person of suj^crior* condition, in that’ 
vicinity, took any interest in the troubles of the 
poor. Unaided — or, at all events, unassisted in 
any effectual manner — the misery of this unfor- 
tunate family had reached its height, the father 
being able only to obtain a few hours’ work 
now and then, as on that day, and that for the 
most trilling remuneration, in truth, they were 
all but starving. 

Mrs. Applcbee had listened to the old wood- 
man’s narrative with the most fixed attention. 
When he had finished, she reminded him that 
he had not mentioned the seducer’s name. 

" Wo never kjiowed it,” said the man. " She 
wouldn’t tell. Pcrliaps it wasT as well for all,” 
he added, gloomily. 
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"But liis regimeat, was it the — th High- 
landers F” 

Why, how do gou know that P** asked the 
man, roused from his apathy. 

** Black hair, dark blue eyes, thick eyebrows 
that touched V* 

" Well, you aruH a fairy, are you ?” 

‘*No," said Mrs. Applebec, “Tin his mother.” 

"^‘His mother !” 

‘^Yes. Now 3 ’^ou take me to Alice, and look 
sharp about it,” said the brisk old dame, ** for 
Tm a cooking here, and Ve got to be back in a 
jilFey.” 

The man looked at her, and led the way. On 
a wretched pallet, in the miserable hovel to 
which the family had descended, lay the oncc- 
envied beauty of the hamlet, a querulous, dc- 
s|)onding invalid, nursing a yet more weakly 

How the very presence of the comfortable 
old lady seemed to bring relief and blessing, 
and how the good creature brought the deserted 
ones to believe that they saw In her the instru- 
ment of a merciful Providence, to help and 
comfort them in their great extremity, we have 
not space to tell. The interview, though 
earnest, was necessarily short. Por tlic time, 
Mrs. Applcbce had to hurry away. Alice de- 
tained her for a moment, both with hand and 
eyes, as she asked : 

But how, dear, good woman, did you trace 
me out ?” 

” Bless you, my dear, T was warned!^* said 
the old lady, and trotted away. 

That evening, in the study, Mrs. Applebee 
accorded to the family certain explanations, sub- 
sequently embodied by Mr. Gauntrell in the fol- 
lowing singular statement, to which wc beg the 
reader’s attention. 

In the spring of eighteen ’fifty-five, being the 
second year of the campaign of IScbastopol, Mrs. 
Ap])lebec received a letter signed by her son, 
then lying, severely wounded, in hospital at 
Balaclava, in which, after declaring his belief 
that he should not recover, he related to her the 
whole affair of Alice. Her name and place of 
abode were, however, left blank by his amanu- 
ensis — ^the young man no doubt intending to 
supply these important particulars with his own 
hand. This, cither from forgetfulness, increas- 
ing weakness, or from some cause never asccr- 
’tained, had not been done, and Mrs. Applebee 
wa^i thus left without any clue to the mother 
and child wdiom, in the early part of the letter, 
she was affectionately adjured to seek out and 
relieve. 

It was known that young Applebee Ijad been 
despatched, among a ship-load of sick and 
wounded, to Scutari ; but here all trace of him 
was lost. The vessel, half-disabled ou her 
])assage, hod to put back to refit, and, in this 
interval, he might have died, as did many others. 


or it is possible he might have ultimately 
breathed his last in the hospital-ward at Scu- 
tari, at a period when deaths were numerous, 
and the identity of tlie fcvcr-stricken or uncon- 
scious patients often lost and confounded. 

One evening, towards the close of that anxious 
year, Mrs. Applebee was sitting in the house- 
keeper’s room of a large country mansion, near 
Carleon, of which she had taken charge in the 
absence of the proprietor. She had had a 
bustling day, and, overcome with fatigue, dozed, 
and haa a dream. She thought that, while still 
sitting in her accustomed chair, the room began 
to fill with a whitish light, which presently grew 
into amazing lustre, and that, at its height, an 
impression was conveyed to her, without spoken 
language, that the appearance concerned her 
I son, and the message he had sent her. 

‘‘ But what can I do, my dear ?” the slum- 
bering old lady had demanded, addressing the 
light. 

An answer was returned, in tlie wordless 
manner before described, to the effect that, 
when the appearance sliould next recur, the 
object of it, Alice, woidd be close at hand. 

Thenceforth, the existence of Mrs. Applebee 
was a condition of expectation, fidget, and 
dream. Attaching an undue importance to iho 
visions of the night, the good lady trotted about 
in fancied obedience to them, no whit dis- 
couraged by her frequent disappointments. 

One night she had a singularly vivid dream 
of sitting in the parlour of a temperance hotel, 
in Abergavenny, and seeing a handsome young 
man, “likewise pale,” said Mrs. Applebee, “ who 
said (don’t laugh, ’m, please), * yoii’ni to come 
and be our cook.’ When I saw Mr. Richard” 
(with a curtsey), “I knew he was my young 
man.” 

“When 1 saw //m,” repeated the old lady, 
“ I knew I should soon see the other (meaning 
the apparition) also, and shortly find his Alice. 
I have enough, thanks be to God, to make her 
I comfortable, and so I will, only staying with 
yoit^ ma’am, as long as ever you pleases to want 
me. 

“And now my story’s 'done, and I don’t 
think, my dears — young ladies, I would say — 
that you’ll liear of any more gliostcs at Grisc- 
wood Cottage.” 

It is a fact, that they never did, 
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CIIArTEll XXTI. TELEMACnUS SUOWS THAT TIE 
HAS A WILL OF HIS OWN. 

Unlike ihc grnat occau, wliich, however 
racked by hurricane and storm, sleeps in eternal 
calm but a little way beneath the tossing weaves, 
Mr. Trcfaldcn kept all his tempests down below, 
and presented to the world a surface of unvary- 
iug cciuaniruity. No man ever knew what went 
on under that glassy cool*’ exterior. Cyclones 
might rage in the fa/ depths of his nature, and 
those who were looking in liis face saw no ripple, 
heard no echo, of the strife within, it w^as just 
ilius when Saxon burst in upon him at about 
eleven o’clock that Tuesday morning, brimful of 
coin])assiou for the perplexities of the house of 
Greatorex, and burning to relieve them at the 
moderal.c cc)&t of lifiy-ninc thousand pounds. 

Mr. 'IVcfaldcn was furious; but he smiled, 
never tlicles.s, and heard Saxon quite patiently 
from beginning to end of his story. 

“ But this is pure nonsense and quixotism,” 
said he, when the young man came to a pause for 
want of breath. “ What’s Greatorex to you, or 
you to Greatorc.x ? Wliy should you recklessly 
sacrilicc a sum which is in itself a handsome 
fortune, to oblige a man who has no claim wliat- 
ever on your sympathies, or your purse ?” 

‘‘1 can’t let him bo ruined!” cried Saxon, 
impetuously, 

“ Why not ? He would not have hesitated to 
ruin you. He would liavc swept your whole 
property into his rotten hank, and have allowed 
you one per cent less than the current rate of 
interest.” 

“ I can’t tell how that may be,” said Saxon ; 
“ but J gave him the cheque, and he acted on the 
faith of it. I must not let him suffer.” 

“But he would have suffered, sooner or later. 
Did 1 not tell you last night that the Greatorexes 
were ou the verge of bankruptcy, and that 1 
believed they must stop payment before the 
week was out ? Don’t you remember that 

“ Yes— I remember it.” 

“Then you must surely see that your cheque 
can be in no sense the cause of their ruin ? At tlie 
worst, it but hastens the event by a few days.” 


I “I see that I have no right, and. Heaven 
knows ! no wish, to hasten it by a single hour.” 
“But, my dear Saxon . . . 

“But, my dear cousin William, Laurence 
Greatorex has an old father, and two sisters, and 
he and I have been on terms of good-fellowship 
iogctlier for weeks past, and I’m determined to 
stand by him.” 

“Oh, if you are determined, Saxon, that puts 
an end to the matter,” said Mr. Trcfaldcn, coldly. ' 
“But in this ease, why consult me at allir” 1 

“1 didn’t come to consult you, cousin; but I ! 
had given you my word not to sign away any | 
more money till after Thursday, and 1 felt bound 
to let you know what 1 uras about to do.” { 

Mr. Trelaldeu looked vciy grave. j 

“ I confess that I am disappointed,” he said, j 
“ I had hoped to find my opinion more valued by j 
you, Saxon. I had also hoped that you would ; 
look upon me as something more tlian your j 
lawyer— as your friend, adviser, guide.” j 

“Why, so 1 do!” cried the young man, 
eagerly, 

“Pardon me ; I do not think so.” I 

“Then you do me injustice ; for I put aprice- 
1 less value on your opinion and your friendship.” 

“ Your present wilfulncss disproves your words, 
Saxon,” said his cousin. ! 

“I know it docs ; but then I also know that I i ^ 
am acting upon impulse, and not according io \ 
the laws of worldly wisdom. I have no doubt i 
that you arc perfectly riglit, and that I am ; 
utterly wrong— but siUl 1 cannot be happy if 1 i 
do not, for once, indulge my folly.” I 

Seeing that it was useless to push the argu- | 
ment further, Mr. Trcfaldcn smiled in his ] 
pleasantest manner. 

“I do think,” said he, “ that yon arc the most 
foolish fellow in the world. If 1 don’t make 
haste to tie your money up, you will riiiu your- : 
self, rich as you arc !” I 

“But what’s the use of being rich if I may j 
not enjoy my wealth in my own way ?” laughed j 
Saxon, delighted to have carried his point. 

“ Your way is a very irrational way,” rcjplicd 
the lawyer, taking a slip of paper from his desk, 
and writing upon it in a clear engrossing hand. 
“Almost as irrational as that of the poor sailors 
who make saudwielies of their bank-notes and 
bread-and-butter. But I suppose I must forgive i 
you for this once; and, after all, the loss of fifty- j 
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niuc thousand is better than the loss of a quarter 
of a million. There, put that in your purse, and 
see tliat yoiu- devoted friend signs it there 
dt the bottom.^’ 

“ 'What is it 

“ A promissory note for the money. lie will, 
perhaps, offer you a rcccipi on the part of the 
linn; but this will answer the purpose much 
better. What— going already 

Saxon explained that Greatorex wanted the 
cash before one o’clock. 

'‘You have removed the ‘stop’ from Drum- 
monds’, I suppose ?” 

“Not yet. 1 will call there as T go home.” 

“And Air. Greatorex has given you back your 
first chequer” 

“I don’t know. I think vre left it on the 
breakfast-table.” 

Mr. Trefaldcii bit liis lip. 

“Upon my soul, Saxon,” he said, “you de- 
serve to be fleeced by every sluirpcr who can get 
his hand within reach of a fcai,hcr of you ! Go 
home and And that cheque V^dbre you dream of 
removing your injinictiou; and if you cjui’t find 
it, give them «a note of the number and amouut, 
iii ease of its biuiig presented for jiayineut.” 

Saxon laughed, anil promised obedience; but 
declanid tluTO was no danger. 

“Y'‘ouwi]I still keep your promise of signing 
away no more money without consulting me ?” 

“Implicitly.” 

“Tlieii good-bye till Tlmrsday,” 

Saxon sprang down the stairs whistling a 
Shrill Swiss air, and was gone in a moment. Mr. 
'I’rcfaldcii’s face, as he listened, grew dark, and 
hard, and cold, as if it were changing into granite. 

“ Tool !” lie muttered, fiercely. “ As eager to 
ruin Jiimsclf as arc others to ruin him ! 1 should 
be mad to liold back now. 1 liavc waited, and 
watched, and let him go liis own way long 
enough ; but my turn lias conic at last.” 

“If you please, sir,” said Mr, Kcekwxtch, 
putting liis head suddenly in at the door, “Air. 
j Belircns called about ten niiiiules ago, and said 
he’d come again at two.” 

“Y"ery v/ell,” replied the lawyer, wearily, 
“ Bring me Mr. Belirens’s deed box.” 

He sat for a long time willi t he box unopened 
before him, and his head resting on his hands. 

CUAPTER XXIII. A TUOROUGJILy RESPECTABLE 
MAN. 

The man who has a purpose to achieve, or a 
secret to liidc, should never make an enemy. 
It is his obvious policy to shun that disaster as 
sedulously as an expectant bridegroom shuns 
the conscription, a debutante the small-pox, or 
a railway director the possible horrors of an 
excursion train. But the wisest cannot always 
be wise ; and the wariest are apt now and then 
to omit some little precaution whereby the dread 
catastrophe against which they have so long 
been building yp their defences, might have been 
aviirted after all. Thetis, when she dipped 
Achilles in the sevenfold river, forgot the heel by 


which she held him, and left it vulnerable for the 
fatal arrow. Imperial Cicsarpiit aside for fulnrc 
reading the paper that would have saved him 
from assassiimtion. Henri Quatre— he of the 
valiant licart, to whom nothing seemed impossible 
— neglected alike his own present iments, and 
the prayers of those who loved him, when he 
went forth to his doom in the liuc dc la 
Fermnni^re. These things arc common. AVe 
read of them in the records of almost every 
famous crime, or sudden catastrophe. The 
“complete steel” lias some weak point of 
jimclion which the focmau’s blade finds out ; , 
the conspirator drops a paper, and the plot'' 
wdiieh was to subvert a d} nasty recoils on tlic 
heads of the plotters; the cleverest alibi breaks 
down in some minute parlieular, which no one 
had the wit to foresee. A little more ])rudenee 
w*as alone needed to ensure quite opposite 
results— a little better closing of the rivets of 
I the gorget, or the seams of tlie pocket, or the 
I iucidcuts of the story ; Imt the precaution tliat 
I would have made all safe, was preeisoly that 
preenutiou which happeneclio be ncgleci.oiJ. 

YVilliam Trcfaldeu liad both a ]uirpose to 
achieve, and a secret to hide, and he was not in- 
sensible to the ineonveni(‘nccs that might arise 
from the ill will of his fellow-men ; but he had 
made two enemies, and those two enemies were 
the two greatest errors of his life. He had never 
attempted to be what is called “a popular man.” 
He had none of that apparent- frankness and 
buoyancy of manner necessary to the part; but 
lie especially desired to be well spoken of. 
He well spoken of, and had acquired 
that so^•t of reputation wdiich is, above all 
ot hers, tlie most valuable to a professional man 
I — a reputation for sagacity, and prosperity; 

! and prosperity, be it remembered, is the seal 
of merit. But, liaving achieved so mucli, and 
being Oil tlie high road to certain other achieve- 
ment s, the nature of which were as yet known 
only to himself, he ought to h{ive abstained at 
any cost from awaking the enmity of two sucli 
men as Abel Ke.ckwitcli and Laurence Great- 
orex. It would have been better for him if 
he had denied himself the satisfaction (d‘ 
punishing liis head clerk that memorable, 
evening in March, and been content only to 
dodge him in the shade of the doonvay. It 
would have been better if, knowing hiinseif to 
be the destined Jason, he had even suffered 
Laurence Greatorex to carry ofl‘ that noble slice 
from the Golden Fleece, which w^as represent ed 
by Saxon’s first cheque. But he had Ibilowcd 
neither of these prudent courses. lie despised 
the clerk ; he was irritated against the banker ; 
and he never even asked himself how they were 
disposed towards him in return. They liotii 
hated him ; but had he known this, it is jiro- 
bablc that he would have been equally indifferent 
to the fact. Not to know it— not even to have 
given it a thought, one way or the other— w^as 
a great oversight ; and that oversight was the 
one hole in William Trefalden’s armour* 
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Mr. Abel Keck wilcii was a, very respectable extraordinary on Sundays/’ Mr. Keckwitch dined 
man. He lodged in the house of a gaunt widow, on that day at his landlady’s table, and stipulated 
who lived in a small back street at Pcritonville ; for pudding. A t two, he resumed his scat at the 
and his window's commanded a thriving clmrcli- ofBce desk ; and, when there was no particular 

yai'd. He paid his rent with scrupulous regii- pressure of \vork, went home to his cat and his 

iarily; he \vcnt to church every Sunday mom- violoncello at half-past six. At certain seasons, 
ing; he took in the Weekly Observer; he kept however, Mr. Keckwitch and his fcllow-clcrks 
a cal ; and he played the violoncello. He had were almost habitually detained for an lioiuv 
done all these things for the last tliiriy years, an hour and a half overtime, and thereby grew 
and he did them aclvisedly; for Mr. Keckwitch the richer; for WOliam Trefaldcn vras a pros- 
was of a methodical temperament, and loved to perous man, and paid his labourers fairly, 
carry on Ihc unprofessional half of his existence So sober, so steady, so plodding was the head 
^ in a groove of the strictest routine. Having clerk’s daily round of occupation. He falleued 
started in ’;life witli the determination of being upon it, and grew asthmatic as the years went 
eminently respectable, he had modelled himself by. No one would have dreamed, to look into 

aft(;r liis own mat t.er-of- fact ideal, and cut his his dull eyes and stolid face, that he could be 

tastes accunling to his judgment. His cal and other thari the veriest machine that ever drove a 

liis violoncello were cases in poini.. He w^ould <iuill ; but ho w'as nothing of tlm kind. He was 

Lave pi'cfcrred a dog; but lie made choice of the aii invaluable clerk; and Wiliiam Trefaldcn 

cat, Ixjcausc i)uss lookc^d more domestic, and knew his worth xn-cciscly. His head was as clear j 

rcflccfcd tlic quiet hal)its of her master. In like as liis voice was husky; his memory W’as pro- ! 

manner Mr. Keckwitch entertained a secret digions ; and for all merely technical purposes, { 

leaning towards the concertina ; bnt he yielded he vras as good a lawyer as Trefaldcn himself. 1 

tills ]>oint in favour of tlu; superior rcsxicctability lie enteriained certain views, however, with ■ 

of the violoncello. And it cannot be denied that regard to his own field of action, which by no | 

Mr. Keckwitch was right. A more respectable means accorded with those of his employer. He ; 

l)o.ssessioii than a violoncello for a single man, liked to know eveo’thing ; and he conceived tliat ; 

can liardly be conceived. It is 1 he very antithesis it was his right, as Mr. Trefaluen’s liead clerk, 

lo all that is light and frivolous. U leads to no to establish a general supervision of the wliole 

conviviality. It neither inclines its owuicr tc^ of that gentleman’s profc^ssional and private 

' (luadrillc part.ies, like the cornct-a-nistoii, nor affairs. He also deemed it to be in some sort 

- to cold giii-mul-waiei , liktj llie liiite ; and it Icntls his duty to find out that which was withheld from 

' itsc4f W amateur psalmody afier a manner im- him, and regarded every roscrvalion as a per- 

equallcd in dreavinesv's by any other iubtrumcnl. soual aflrout. That Mr. Trefaldcn should kee]» 

It w’as Mr. Keckwitcirs custom to practise for an certain papers for his own reading; sliould 

hour every evening afier tea; ami in the summer answer oerfain letters with liis own hand; and 

he did it with thc wdinlow^s open, which afflicted should sometimes remain in liis private room for 

the neighbouriiood w'ilh a universal melancholy, long hours after he and the others were dis- 

At these times his landlady w'ould shed tears for missed, prcjiaring unknown documents, and even 

her departed husband, and declare that “it was tiolding conferences with strangers upon sub- ! 

beautiful, and slie felt all ;t he better for it /’ ami jeets that nev(‘r filt ered through to the outer | 

the iihotogi-aphcr next door, who was a low- office, W'orc offences which it wras not in Mr. | 

spirited young man and read Byron, would shut Kcckw'itel/s nature to forgive. Nor were these j 

himself iqi in his dark room, and indulge in all tlio wi'ongs of which he had to complain. It j 

thoughts of suicide. was ’William Trcfalden’s pleasure to keep liis j 

8uch was the placid and irrcproacliable tenor private life and his private affairs strictly to him- | 

of Mr. Abel Keckwiicirs home life. It suited self. No man knew whether he was married or j 

his tcmiicraTuent, and h gratified his ambition, single. No man knew liow or where he lived. 

He knew that lie inspired the lodging-house liis practice was large and increasing, and tin' , 

bosom with confidcucc, and the pfu'ochial autho- proceeds thereof were liiglily lucrative. Mr. 

ritics with esteem. The pew-opener curtseyed Keckwitch had calculated them many a time, and 

lo him, and the clmvchwardcns nodded to him could give a shrewd guess at the amount of his 

affably in the street. In short, rcntoiivillc re- master’s animal income. But what did he do i 

garded him as a thoroughly respectable man. with this money? How did he invest it ? Did 

bearccly less methodical was the other— the he invest it at all ? Was it lent out at usurious 

professional— half of this respectable man’s interest, in quarters not to be named indiscreetly? 

career. He was punctuality itself, and hung his Or lamicliccl in speculations that would not bear 

hat up in William Trefaldcu’s office ever)- morn- the light of day ? Or gambled away at the tables 

ing at nine, with as much exactitude as the clock of some secret hell in the purlieus of the Hay- 

anuomiced the hour. At one, he repaired lo an market or Leiccster-squarc ? Or was the lawyer 

cating-liouse in High Holbom, where he had a more vulgar miser, aftp all, hoarding his 

(lined at the same cost, and from the sanTe dishes, gold in the cracks^and crevices of some ruinous 

for the last two-aud-twenty years. Don Quixote’s old house, the address of which* he guarded as 

diet before he took to knight-errantry v^ias not jealously as if it were the key lo his wealth P 
more monotonous ; but instead of the "pigeon I Here was the mystery of mysteries ; here was 
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the heart of William Trefalden’s secret ; here was 
the one thing which Abel Keckwitch’s whole 
soul w’as bent on discovering. 

Possessed by that innate curiosity which acted 
as the leaven to his phlegmatic temperament, the 
head derk had for years pwidered over this 
mystery ; lain in wait for it ; scented round it 
from all sides ; and, in a certain dogged way, r<N 
sented it. But since that evening of the second 
of March, he had fixed upon it with a vindictive 
tenacity as deadly as the coil of the boa. He 
saw, or believed he saw, in this thing, a weapon 
wherewith to chastise the man who had dared to 
find liim out, and call liim spy ; and upon this 
one object he concentrated the whole force of his 
sluggi^ but powerful will. For Abel Keck- 
witch was a hater after Byron’s own heart, and 
loved to nurse his wrath, and brood of er it, and 
keep it warm. He never passed that doorway 
in Chancery-lane without rehearsing the whole 
scene in his mind. Tic remembered every insult- 
ing word that William Trefaldcn had hurled at 
him in those three or four ^moments. He still 
felt the iron blow, the breathless shock, tlie burn- 
ing sense of rage and humiliation. These things 
raukiccl day by day in the respectable bosom of 
Abel Kcckwitch, and were each day further and 
further from being forgiven and forgotten. 

The secrei., however, remained as dark as ever. 
He had fancied once or twice of late that he was 
on tl>e verge of some discovery ; but he had each 
time found himself misled by his suspicions, and 
as I'ar olT as ever from the goal. 

Hope deferred, and wrath long cherished, 
began at length to tell upon Mr. Keckwitch’s 
health and spirits. He became morose and ab- 
stracted. lie gave up practising the violoncello, 
j lie lost his appetite for the diurnal meats of 
I High llolborn, and liis relish forth® leaders that 
j he was ’wont to devour with his cheese ; and he 
' forgot to take notice of his cat. Ilis landlady 
j and his fellow-clerks saw and manxllcd at the 
I change; and the soul of the one-eyed "waiter 
I who received Mr. Kcckwitch ’s daily obolus, was : 
I perplexed with him ; but none dared to question 
j him. They observed him from afar off, as the 
! Greeks looked upon Achilles sitting sullenly 
I beside his ships, ajid canvassed his mood “ with 
J bated breath and whispering humbleness.” 
j' This went on foi* weeks ; and then, all at once, 

[ the tide turned, and Mr. Kcckwitch became him- 
j self again. A bright idea had occurred to him, 
by the light of which he distinctly saw the path 
to success opening out before him. He only won- 
dered that he had not thought of it sooner. 

CHAmn XXIV. at the watehloo-bhidge 

STATION. 

Saxon ThefaTiDEn was in buoyant spirits that 
afternoon as he wandered to and fro among the 
intricate platforms of the Waterloo-bridge sta- 
tion, and watched the coming and going of the 
trains. He had plenty of time; for he was a 
very inexperienced traveller, and, in his anxiety 
to be punctual, had come half an hour too soon. 


But his mind was full of pleasant thou.glits, and 
he enjoyed the life and bustle of the place with 
as much zest as if the whole scene were a comedy 
played for liis amusement. 

He was very happy. He thought, as he went 
strolling up and down, that he had scarcely ever 
felt so happy in his life. 

In the first place, he had that day received a 
letter from Pastor Martin— a long, loving, pious 
letter, filled with sweet home news, and bene- 
volent projects about good things to be done in 
the valley of Domlescbg. The remittance which 
he had despatched the very day after he drew / 
his first cheque, had been distributed among the 
poor of the neighbouring parishes: the organ 
that he had sent out a fortniglit since had 
arrived, and the workmen were busy with it 
daily: the farm - buildings at Botzberg were 
being repaired, and the three meadows down by 
the river-side, that had been so long for sale, 
were now bought in Saxon’s name, and added to 
the little demesne. The pigeons, too. Lad a 
new pjgcon-housc ; and the spotted cow Lad 
calved; and the thrushes that built last year in 
the great laurel down at the end of tlic garden, 
had again made their nest in tlie branches of the 
same tree. These were trifles; but to Saxon, 
who loved his far-away home, lus native valley, 
and all the surroundings of his boyhood "svith 
tlie passionate enthusiasm of a mountaineer, 
they were trifles infinitely precious and delight- 
ful, And besides all this, the letter ended with 
a tender blessmg tliat had rested upon liis heart 
1 ever since lie read it, and seemed to hallow all 
the sunshine of the April day. 

Then, in tlie second place, he had that mc-rn- 
iug enjoyed the supreme luxury of doing good. 
William Trefaldcn Lad, it is true', aflirmed that 
the hours of Greatorex and Greatorex "UTre 
numbered, and that Saxon’s fifty-nine thousands 
could only interpose a brief delay between the 
bankers and their ruin ; but Laurence Greatorex, 
with the crisp bank-notes in his hand, Lad as- 
sured him that this sum, by renewing their credit 
and tiding them over the present emergency, I 
was certain salvation to the firm. Taking it oji j 
the whole, this matter of ilic checiue had been j 
sufficicnily disagreeable. It had shown the 
banker’s disposition from an unfavourable poiur 
of view, and to withdraw from even a part of 
his rash promise had been a source of Immilia- | 
lion to Saxon. Perhaps, too, the young inaii 
could not help liking his friend somewhat less 
than before ; and this is at ail times a painful 
feeling. Himself one of nature’s own gentle- 
men, he shrunk instinctively from all that was 
coarse and mercenary ; and he could not sliiit 
his eyes to the fact that Greatorex had shown 
himself to bo both. However, it had ended 
pleasantly. Saxon had saved his friend, and the 
banker had not only overwhelmed him with pro- 
fessions of gratitude, but given him a proper 
acknowledgment for the money, so that Williauk 
Trofaldcu’s promissory note (which Saxon knew 
he should never have produced, though he had 
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lost every penny by the omission) was happily 
not needed after all. 

And in the third place, he was going into the 
country for a week or ten days. That was the 
last and best of all ! After six weeks of feverish 
London life— .six long, dazzling, breathless, won- 
derful necks — he felt his heart leap at the 
tiiought of the free, fresh air, and open sky. lie 
longed to bo up and out again at grey dawji, 
with a gun on his shoulder and a dog at his 
licds. lie longed to feel the turf under his 
feel. ; and, above all, to practise the art of horse- 
^ )juiusliip ill some more favourable locality than 
Ihc yard of the riding-school, or the crowded 
manege of Ilottcu Eow. To this end, he had a 
couple of thorongh-breds and a groom with him, 
and had just seen the animals safely disposed 
of in a liorse-box, ready to join t he train as soon 
as it was backed into ilie station. 

So Saxon was in great spirits, and went round 
and about, looking at the book-stalls and the 
hurrying jiasscngers, and thinking what a charm- 
ing thing it was to have youth, riches, friends, 
and all Die world of books and art before one ! 
There were, in irulli, a great many half-formed 
jirojccts floating about his brain just now-- 
ViJguc pictures of a yaehling lour iu the Med i- 
terranenii; visions of llpme, and Naples, and 
the isles of Greece; glimpses of the Nile, and 
the Pyramids, and even of the white domes of 
Jerusalem. Por some of these sclirmes Lord 
Castlelowcrs was answerable, bul, let the fore- 
ground be what it miglit, the familiar .snow-iicaks 
of the Klioetian Alps closed iu the disianec of 
every wcuidrous landscape that Saxon’s vivid 
imagination bodied forth, lie had no thought 
of w'andering into II aly without (irsi revisiting 
llio valley of Domlcschg; and still less did he 
(^ver dream of making his ponnanent home away 
from that still, primitive, uutroddim place. Hut 
he had projects about that also, and meant some 
(lay to build a beautiful commodious chateau 
(not so large, but much more beautiful than 
(!oiiut Plant a’s), and to rebuild tlic church, and 
ilirow a new bridge, o\er the Jlliine, erect model 
collages, and make every one happy around him, 

“ Well, wdiat is it said an authoritative 
Toiee. ‘"Anything the mailer 

Saxon was looking at ih(} rod and gold backs 
of a long row of Traveller’s Guides on a book- 
stand close by, and tlie voice broke in abruptly 
on the pleasant reverie wliieh their titles Jiad 
suggested. He iiirncd, and saw a lady, a rail- 
way guard, and a burly-looking otlicial uitJi a 
p(ni behind his car) slanding at the door of an 
empty scooud-class carriage of the up-irain which 
had discliarged its freight of passengers three or 
four minutes ago. 

'rhe guard touched his cap. 

“ Lady’s lost her ticket, sir,” lie rcplicvd, with 
a knowing twinkle of the eye. 

“Iknowl had it when the train si4Dppcd at 
I\*ey bridge,” said tlie lady. 1 took it out from 
my purse, because 1 thought the guard W'us 
going to ask to see it.” 


Her voice trembled a Irttle as she said tins, 
stooping forward into (he carriage all the while, 
in search of the missing ticket, 

!nie burly oiBcial drew his hand across his 
mouth, and coughed doubtfully. “Where id 
you take it from, mis.s?” he asked. 

“ From Sedgebrook station.” 

The name came familiarly to Saxon’s ear ; for 
it liappcucd that Sedgebrook was precisclytlic 
point to which Lord Castletowxrs had directed 
him to take his own ticket. 

“Humph! Well, Salter, I suppose you’ve 
searched the carriage tliorougldy ?” 

“Quile thoroughly, sir,” replied the guard. 

The official wxnt through the form of peering 
into it himself. 

“Sliall I have to pay the fare a secomUime?” 
asked the lady, nervously. 

“ you’ll have to pay it from Exeter— the point 
where the train started from.” 

“From Exeter? But I only came from 
Sedgebrook !” 

“ Can’t help that, miss. Those are our regula- 
tions. Any passenger, unable to producii his 
ticket on alighting, musi pay his full fare from 
the point of de])arfiirc. This train comes from 
Exeter, and from Exeter you must pay. There 
hangs our lable of by-laws.” 

Her face was turned towards Saxon now, as 
she stood by the carriage door, looking from the 
oiu' man to the otlicr. It was a very young face, 
(piite childlike in its appealing timidity, and as 
pule ns a lily, 

“ Thank you,” she said, ImiTicclIy, “ IIov. im;ch 
will it. be?” 

“One pound five.” 

The pafe fa(;cbceaine scarlet, and the cliildlike 
eyes filled wiih sudden tears. 

“Oh dear!” she said, trcnnilously, “whal 
shall 1 do ? 1 have not so much money as that !” 

Saxon had seen that siie was poorly dr(*.sscd, 
and knew, as wedl as if he had looked into it, 
that lier slender purse could ill spare even tlm 
paltry tiircc shillings and sixpence from Sedge- 
brook to London. His liaml had been in Jiis 
Avaist coat-pocket half a dozen times already, and 
was only withdrawn em])ly because he fell that 
it would be a simple iinpcrl.iueuco to interpose. 
Bill now he coukl bear it no longer. 

“ May I be permitted, madam,” he said, bow- . 
iug to llic young girl as profoundly as if slie were 
a princess of tlie blood royal, “ to arniugc this 
matter for you?” 

Aud he slipped her fare into llic guard’s hand. 

Tiio blush deepened painfully upon her cheek. 

“ 1—1 thank you, sir,” she faltered. “ 1 tliank 
you very much. Will you be good enough to 
give me your card, that 1 mny know w'herc to 
scud the money P” 

Saxon felt in his pockets, looked in his purse, 
and found that he had not tiie vestige of a cai d 
about him. At this moment a bell rang on the 
opposite platforpi, and a porter wdiom he had 
entrusted with his railway-ruj and the task of 
securing him a scat, came running breathlessly up. 
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Train’s just a going, sir,” said he, You’ve 
not a minute to lose,” 

So Saxon bowed again, stammered something 
about being “ very sorry,” and vanished. 

Just as he had taken his scat, however, and 
the train had begun to move, the guard appeared 
at the window, tossed in a card, said soniclhiug 
which was lost in tlie shrill shriek of the driver’s 
whistle, and dropped out of sight. 

Saxon picked up the card, which was rattier 
small for a help’s use, and read: | 

Miss Riviere^ \ 

i 

Photographic Colourist^ 

0, PrudoHU Tcrractf Camber tccll, i 

“Poor lltilc thing !” he said to himself, with a 
I^itjdng smile, “docs she suppose that Iwdiscud 
to Jjer for the trumpery money 1” 

Then he was about to throw the card out of the j 
window ; but checked himself, looked at it again, 
and i)ut it iu his waistcoat-i)ockct iiisic^atl. 

“ She was veiy pretty,” he thought; “and licr 
V oice was very swtc t. Ho w' glad 1 am t hat 1 had 
no card about; me !” 

IS HEAT ilOTION? 

PnoFEssoR Tyndall luis produced a book of 
science, Heat considered as a Mode of Motion, 
which has been pronounced more entertaining 
thana novel; being, to most other books of its 
class, what a dramatic judicial trial is to a printed 
roiinincc ; what a sclf-cxpcricuced adventure is to 
a tale that is told. It is like penetrating into an 
uuknowm country, in comparLson with driving 
along a hackneved highway. The reader, like 
the traveller, is conscious of the presence of an 
Alpine region partially hidden by a curtain of 
mist. But, through the inlluencc of the en- 
chanter’s wand and under the beaming rays of 
liis genius, the cloudy vcul gradually rises, dis- 
j)layinff to us whole cliains of facts, mouiitaius 
of trutli, long perspectives of consequences, and 
an expanse of horizon wdiich is nearly boiiiKlless. 
We peruse the exposition slowly, just as we 
leisurely sip good w ine, careful not to drink it 
in too quickly. Wc dally with his statements 
. and linger over his 'argument, lest the pleasure 
they give us should be too fugitive. 

“What,” it may perhaps bo asked, “can 
there be so V(;ry taking iu the subject of heat ?” 

There is this : that you cannot consider heat 
without glancing at the wdiole of the forces of 
nature, and becoming acquainted wdth the 
latest elTorts of modern thought. A new philo- 
sophy has recently arisen respecting tlic general 
energies of the universe ; and this philosophy 
Professor Tyndall has endeavoured to bring 
within the reach of persons of ordinary iutcili- 
gcnco and culture. Heat is one of those ener- 
gies, and the connexion of this agent with the 
rest is such, that if wc master* it perfectly, we 
master alL 


In the last volume of Household Words^" a 
sketch is given, of this new philosophy, as set 
forth in two admirable treatises, “ The Correla- 
tion of Physical Forces,” by Mr. Grove, and 
“The Monogeuesis of Physical Forces,” by Mr. 
Since; the sum of the whole being that the 
various affections of matter which constitute 
the main objects of experimental physics, yh, 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical 
aiEiiity, and motion, are all correlative, or have 
reciprocal dependence; that cither may produce 
or be convertible into any of the others. Thus, 
heat may mediately or immediately produce 
electricity, electricity may produce "heat ; luid . 
so of the rest. In scientific manuals, only 
scanty reference has, as yet, been made to the 
modern philosophy of lieat ; and tlius, the 
public knowledge regarding it remains below 
the attainable level. More than three years 
agof we altempteil to popularise the newTsfc 
S])e,culations as to wliat fire is, and what it is not , 

Tlial heat is motion is Mr. Tyndall’s tliobis. 
The achievements of heat through the st,cani- 
eiigirie, lie says, forced the question upon 
tiuiikiiig minds, “What is this agent, by means 
of whicli w'c can supersede the force of winds 
and rivers, of horses and men ? Heat can pro- 
duce mechanical force, and mcclumicMl force can 
produce heat ; some common quality must there- 
fore unite this agent and tlie ordinary forms of 
mceliauical power.” Tliis relationship oucc es- 
tablished, the generalising intellect could pass 
at oucc to the other energies of tlio universe. 
T< now perceives the ])rincip]c which unites 
them all; and t/ufl is the new philosophy which 
sweeps before it the erude.r notions cjf bygone 
times. Caloric, the olJ-fasliioucd Iluid of iicat, 
is abolished for evermore. 

The instances given of the connexion between 
heat and motion, are many of them absolutely 
startling. Heat is developed in a muscle when 
it contracts, as was proved by MM. Becquerel 
and Breschet, by means of a modification of the 
theriiio-elcctric pile. ilM. Billroth and Fick 
have found tliat, in the CJise of persons wdio die 
from tetanus or lockcd-jaw, the temperature of 
the muscles, in consequence of the convulsive 
strain, is sometimes nearly eleven degrees 
Fahrenheit in excess of the normal tempera- 
ture. M. Helmholtz has found that the muscles 
of dvad frogs in contracting produce heat. 
Arterial blood, we know, is charged with oxygen ; 
w hen this blood passes through a muscle at rest, 
in an ordinary uuconiracted state, it is changed 
into venous blood, whicli still retains about 
seven and a lialf per cent of oxygen. But Pro- 
fessor Ludwig ol Vienna and his pupils have 
proved that if the arterial blood pass through a 
cQiiiracted muscle — a muscle at w'ork — it is 
almost wholly deprived of its oxygen, the' 
quantity remaining amounting, in some cases, 
to only one and three-tenths per cent. As a 
result of the increased w'ariuth and augmented 
combustion within the muscles when in a state 

See Thysical Force, p. *55d. 
f All the Y«ar Round, vol. vi., p. 393. 
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press^ and squeezed forcibly. Alihougli the 
plates of the press are also cooler than the air 
of the room, after compression the wood, 
brought in contact with tlie pile, declares that 
heat has been developed by the act of com- 
pression. Precisely the same thing occurs 
when a block of lead is put between the plates 
of the press, and squeezed to flatness. 

And now for the effect of percussion. A cold 
lead bullet, placed upon a cold anvil, is struck 
with a cold sledge-hammer. The sledge descends 
with a certain mechanical force, and its motion 
is suddenly destroyed by the bullet and anvil; 
apparently, the force of the sledge is lost. But 
on examining the lead, we find it is heated; 
and we shall by-and-by learn tliat if we could 
gather up all the heat generated by the shock 
1 of the sledge, and apply it without loss mecha- 
I nically, we should be able, by means of it, to lift 
the hammer to the height from which it fell. 
Another experiment leads to a like conclu- 
j sion. Cold mercury is put into one of two 
1 glasses, wliich are thickly swatliccl round with 
i listing, to prevent the warmth of the lecturer’s 
hands from reaching the mercury. lie pours 
I the cold mercury from the one glass into the 
I other, and back. It falls wiili a certain mecha- 

' nical force ; its motion is destroyed, but heat is 

I developed. The amount of heat generated by 
j a single pouring out is extremely small — the 
I exact amount might be easily determined — so 
the mercury is poured from glass to glass ten 
or fifteen times. Now mark the result when 
the pile is plunged into tlic liquid. The needle 
moves, and its motion declares that the mer- 
cury, which at the beginning of the experiment 
was cooler, is now warmer than the pile. An 
effect is thus introduced into the lecture-room, 
which occurs at the base of every waterfall. 
There arc many M^ho have stood amidst the 
foam of Niagara. Had they, wdien there, 
dipped suflBcienily sensitive thermometers into 
the water at the top and bottom of the cataract, 

I they would Lave found the latter warmer than 
j tlie former. The sailor’s tradition, also, is 
i theoretically correct ; the sea is rendered 
{ warmer by a storm, the mechanical dash of its 
I j billows being ultimately converted into heat. 

I i The co-rclalion of Friction with Heat may be 
I illustrated thus : — All the force of our loconio- 
1 tives is derived from heat, aud all of it eventually 
! . becomes heat. To maintain the proper speed, the 
j friction of the train must be continually overcome, 
j and the force spent in overcoming it is entirely 
I converted into heat. An eminent writer, Dr. 
j Mayer, has comi^arcd the process to one of distil- 
1 ktion. The energy of heat passes from the fur- 
i naee into the mechanical motion of the train ; and 
j this rcap]:)ears as heat in the wheels, axles, and 
j rails. When a station is approached, say at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, a brake is applied, 
and smoke and sparks issue from the wneel on 
which it presses. The train is brought to rest. 
How ? Simply by converting the entire moving 
force which it possessed at the moment the 
brake was applied, into iieat * 

Aristotle refers to ^tbe heating of arrows by 
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the friction of the air. A rifle-bullot, in passing 
through the air,ds also wanned by friction. The 
most prpbable theory of shooting stars is, that 
they are small planetary bodies revolving round 
the sun, which are caused to swerve from their 
orbits by the attraction of tlie earth, aud are 
raised to incandescence by friction against our 
atmosphere. Mr. Joule has shown that the 
atmospheric friction is competent to produce the 
effect. These bodies move at pjanetjyy rates. 
The reader may be reminded that, in round 
numbers. Mars travels along his orbit at fifteen 
miles per second ; the Earth runs round hers at 
eighteen ; while Venus does twenty-two, aud * 
hlcrcury thirty miles per second. The velocity 
of the aerolites varies from eighteen to thirty -six 
miles a second. The friction engendered by 
this enormous speed is certainly competent to 
produce the effects ascribed to it. 

More than sixty-four years ago, Count Rum- 
ford executed a scries of fjxperimeiits on the 
generation of heat by friction. By means of an 
iron cylinder turned in a box by horse-labour, 
he actually caused water to boil in two liours 
and thirty minutes from the commencement 
of the work. His delight at the astonishment 
of the bystanders was great. 1 fairly acknow- 
ledge,” lie says, that it afforded me a degree 
of cliildish pleasure, which, were 1 ambitious of 
the reputation of a grave philosopher, 1 ought 
most certainly to Jiide rather than discover.” 
Professor Tyndall, not having two hours and a 
half to devote to a single experiment, produced 
the same eflect in tm minuter and a half. 

The new philosophy accounts for the light 
and heat emitted by the sun, in a way which, a 
hundred years ago, would not have been ima- 
gined by the wildest dreamer. This hypothesis 
was pi* 0 [) 0 unded, in 18 IS, by Dr. Alayer, in liis 
Essay on Celestial Dynamics, and is called the 
Meteoric Tlieory of the Sun, 

Take a cold iron hammer ; with it beat a cold 
anvil; and, with sufficient strength and per- 
severance, you cun beat till l)otlj hammer and 
anvil are hot. In like manner, tlie sun i.s an 
enormous anvil, and his heat is maintained by a 
succession of blows. The reader, to whom the 
idea is new, will naturally ask, “ But where and 
what are the hammers which give the blows ?” 
Before replying to the question, it will be well 
to slate a few preliminaries. 

The heat cn)ittcd by the sun has been mea- 
sured by Sir John Herschel at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and by M. Pouillet in Paris. The agree- 
ment between the measurement is very remark- 
able, and the mean of the determination cannot 
be far from the truth. This assigns to the direct 
heat of a vertical sun, at the level of the sea, the 
power of mcltin" nearly half an inch of ice per 
iiour. The mode of measurement and the in- 
strumeut employed — called by M. Pouillct a 
pyrheliomcter — ^are clearlv described by Mr. 
Tyndall. The observations were made at diffe- 
rent hours of the day, and consequently through 
different thicknesses of the eartli's atmosi)herc ; 
augmenting from the minimum thickness at 
noon, up to the •maximum at six r.M. It was 
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found that the solar enerpfy diruimshed, accord- 
ing^ to a certain law, as the thickness of the air 
crossed by the sunbeams increased; and from 
1 his law M. Pouillet was enabled to infer wlmt 
the absorption would be if the rays were directed 
downwards to his instrument from the zenith. 
It is twenty-five per cent. 

Taking into account tlie whole lem^strial 
hemisphere turned towards the sun, the amount 
iiilerceptcd by the atmosplieric envelope is four- 
tentlis of the entire radiation in the direction of 
the eat th. Thus, were the atmosphere removed, 

‘ the illuminated hemisphere of the earili would 
re ceive nearly twice tlic amount of lieat from 
1 he sun that now reaches it. TJie total amount 
of solar heat received hy the earth in a year, if 
<listributcd uniformly over the earth’s surface, 
would be sufficient to liquefy a layer of icc one 
liundreJ feet lltick, and covering the whole 
oarlli. It would also heat aii ocean of fresh 
i w^atcr sixiy-six miles deep, from the temperature 
of tnclling ice to the temperature of ebullition. 

The heat emitted by the sun, if used to molt 
a stiaimm of icc }ip[)lied to tlie sun’s surface, 
would liquefy the icc at the rate of two thou- 
I saud four hundred feet per hour. It would 
boil, per hour, seven hundred tliousLiiid millions 
of cubic miles of ice-cold water. i<lxpresscd in 
anoliier form, ihe heat given out by the sun, 
per hour, is equal fo iluit which \v(juld be gene- 
rated by th<j combubtiouof a layer of solid coal l(m 
feer thick, entirely surrounding the sun ; hence, 

1 lie li(‘at emitted in a year is equal 1o that which 
wouhl be produced l)y the combustion of a layer 
of e();d sevenieen miles in ilvickness. 

This, then, is tlie sun’s expenditure which 
has been going on for ages, without our being 
able, in historic times, to detect the loss. When 
ihe tolling of a bell is heard at a disiance, the 
sound of each stroke soon sinks, the sonorous 
vibrations arc quickly wasted, and renewed 
strokes are necessary to maintain the sound, j 
Ihke the bell, “the snu rings in oldcii wise,” 
but how is its tone sustained? Ilow is the 
pcrcuuial loss made good? We are apt to 
overlook the wonderful in the common. Pos- 
sibly to many of us — and even to some of the 
most enlightened among us— the sun appears 
as a lire, diliering from our terrestrial fires only 
iu the magnitude and intcusity of its combustion. 
But wdiat is the burning matter whicli can thus 
maintain itself? All that wc know of cosmical 


globe now cooling— necessitates the ascription 
to it of qualities wholly ditrerent from those 
possessed by terrestrial matter. If we knew 
the specific heat of the sun, wc could calculate 
its rate of cooling. Assuming the specific heat 
to be the same as tliat of water — the terrestrial 
substance which possesses the highest specific 
he^t — at it s present rate of emission, the entjre 
mass of tlie sun would cool down fifteen thou- 
sand degrees of Fahrenheit in five thousand 
years. In short, if the sun be formed of matter 
like our own, some means must exist of restor- 
ing to it its wasted power. j 

The facts are so exlraordinary, that — as the 
professor well observes— the soberest hypothesis 
regarding tlieiu must appear wild. Now, how- 
ever bold it may appear at first sight, the 
meteoric theory of the sun deserves our careful 
consideration. Kepler’s celebrated statement 
that ‘Mhcre are more comets in the heavens 
than fish in the ocean,” implies that a small 
portion only of the total number of comets bc- 
longiug to our system arc seen from the earth. 

But besides comct<«, and planets, and moons, a 
numerous class of bodies belong to our system, I 

which, from their smallness, might be regarded ; 

as cosmical atoms. Like the planets and the 1 
comets, these smaller asteroids obey ihe law of | 
gravit y, and revolve in elliptic orbits round the ! 
sun. It is they which, wlicn they come within ! 

the earth’s atmosphere, are fired by friction, and | 

appear to us us meteors and falling stars. | 

bn a bright night, twenty minutes rarely pass i 
at any part of the earth’s surface without the f 
ap))earance of at least one meteor. Twice a j 
yt^ar (on the 12th of August and the 14th of | 
November) they ajipear iu enormous numbers. i 
During nine hours ui Boston, when they were ! 
dcscnlied as falling as thick as snow-flakes, two ! 
hundred and forty thousand meteors were ob- | 
served. The number falling iu a year might, | 
perhaps, be estimated at liundrcds or thou- | 
sands of millions, and even these would consti- 
tute but a small portion of the total crowd of 
asteroids that circulate round the sun. From j 
the phenomena of liglit and heat, and by direct i 
observations on Encke’s comet, we learn that 
the universe is filled by a resisting medium | 
(tlic ether), through the friction of which all > 
the musses of our system are drawn gradually j 
towards the sun. And though the larger planets - j 
show, in historic times, no diminution of their i 


phenomena declares our brotherhood w’ith ihe 
siiu — affirms that the same constituents enter 
into the composition of his mass as are already 
known to terrestrial cliemistry. But no earthly 
sub.stauce witli which wc are acquainted- no 
substance which the fall of meteors has landed 
on the earth, would be at all competent to main- 
tain the sun’s combustion. The chemical energy 
of such substances would be too weak, and 
their dissipation too speedy. Were the sun a 
block of burning coal, and were it sup|)licd with 
oxygen sufficienl for the observed emission, it 
would bo pttcriy consumed in live thousand 
years. On the other hand, to imagine it a body 
originally endowed with a store ot heat— a hot 


periods of revolution, it may be otherwise with | 
the smaller bodies. In the lime required for the : 
mean distance of the earth to alter a single yard, a i 

small asteroid may have approached thousands 
of miles nearer to the sun. 

Following up these reflections, we should be 
led to the conclusion, that while an immeasur- 
able stream of ponderable meteoric matter moves 
unceasingly towards the sun, it must*<xugment 
ill density as it approaclies its centre ot conver- 
gence. And here the conjecture naturally 
rises, whether that vast nebuious mass, the 
zodiacal light, wfiich embraces the sun, may not 
be a crowd of meteors. It is at least proved that 
this luminous phenomenon arises^ from matter 
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which circulates in obetlioncc to planetary laws ; 
hence, the entire mass of the zodiaciU light, must 
be constantly a])proacliing, and incessantly rain- 
ing its sub&tance down upon tlm snii. 

It is easy (for those who know how) to cal- 
culate both the maxifnum and the minimum 
velocity imparted by I be sun’s attraction to an 
asteroid circulating round him. The maximum 
is generated when the boily approaches the sun 
from au infinite distance, or perpendicularly ; the 
euHre pull of t.lic sun being then exerted upon 
it. The minimum is that velocity wliich would 
barely enable the body to revolve round the sun | 
close to his surface. The final velocity of the 
former, just before striking the sun, would be | 
three hundred and ninety miles a second; that 
of the latter, two hundred and seventy -six miles 
a second. The asteroid, on striking the sun 
with the former velocity, would develop more 
than nine thousand times tlie heat generated 
by the combuslion of an equal asteroid of solid 
coal ; while the shock, in the latter cas(i, would 
generate heat ef[ual to that of the coinhustiou 
of iipw’ards of four thousand such asteroids. It 
matters not, therefore, whether tlie substances j 
falling into tlie sun bceomhustiiile or not ; their 
being conihustibic would not add sensibly to tlie 
tremendous Jieat produced by llicir mechanical 
• I collision. 

I ! These, then, arc the hammers with which (he 
! j sun is beaten, llic projectiles with which lie is 
li pelted into a white heat. Hero wc have an 
j| agency competent to restore his lost energy, 
jl and to maintain a temperature at his surface 
,! which transcends all tcrrcslrial combustion. In 
the fall of asteroids wc find the means of pro- 
:l (liiciiig the solar light and heat. It may be 
j contended that this si lowering down of matter 
necessitates the growth of the sun ; it docs so : 
but the quantity necessary to maintain the ob- 
served calorific emission for four ihoiisand years, 
j W’ould defeat tlie scrutiny of our best iuslm- 

1 ments. If the eartli struck tJie sun, it would 

I utterly vanish from perception; but the heat 

i developed by its shock would cover the expen- 

; diture of a century, 

jl Five years after the publication of Mayer’s 
i essay, Mr. Wat.erston sketclied, independently, 

j a similar theory at the Hull meeting of the 

f British Association. Tlio transactions of the 

. Iloyal Society of dEdinburgh for 1S54 contain 
a Memoir by Professor Thomson, in which that 
sketch is fully developed. He considers that 
: the meteors, which are to furnish stores of 
energy for our future sunlighi, lie principally 
wdthin the earth’s orbit, and tliat wt. sec them 
there, as the zodiacal liglit, ‘^an illuminated 
shower, or rather tornado, of stones.” IVo- 
fessor Thomson gives, amongst other curious 
calculations, the heat wliich would bo deve- 
! loped by each of the planets falling into the sun. 

j Tiius, if Ihe planet Mercury were to strike the 

sun, the quiiiitity of heat generated w^ould cover 
I the solar emission for nearly seven years ; while 
the shock of Jupiter would cbver the expendi- 
ture of thirty-two thousand two hundred and 
forty years. Our earth would furnish a supply 


for ninety-five vears ; while the total heat pro- 
duced by idl tfie planets falling into the sun 
would cover the emission for forty-five thousand 
five hundred and eighty-nine years. 

Professor Tyndall modestly adds, that his 
summary conveys no adequate idea of the firm- 
ness and consistency with which Dr. Mayer has 
applied his j)rincif)les. The professor does not 
pledge Ijimself to tlie theory, nor does he ask 
his audience or liis readers to accept it as de- 
monstrated; still, it would be a great mistake 
to regard it as chimerical. It is a noble sjiecu- 
lation : and, he assures us, the true theor 3 \ t 
if this, or some form of it, be not the true one, 
will not apjiear less wild or less astounding. 

Whatever be the ultimate fate of the tlicory, 
it is a great thing to be able to stale tlie con- 
ditions which certainly wumld produce a sun, — 
to he able to discern in the force of gravity, 
acting upon dark matter, the source from which 
the starry heavens »/r///havc been derived. For, 
w bother tlu* sun be jiroilucetl and his emission 
maintained by the collision of cosmieal masses, 
or not, there cannot be a doubt as to the com- 
]>et(‘nec of the cause assigned to produce the 
elleets ascribed to it. Solar ligiit and solar lieat 
lie latent in the force v/Jiich pulls an apple to 
the ground. 


DUFFERS. 

Tuf. word ^‘duffer” has now become incor- 
porated in the English language, and, like many 
other words that liavc had a similar origin, has 
iicquircd a peculiar force of sigiiiliciitioii. It is 
a word of much meaning, and well adapted i‘or 
cxjiressiiig broad and general contemj){. Ori- 
ginally, I believe, a duller was a ])erson who 
made old clothes “look as good as new” by 
scratching up a ))ile on its tlircadbaro surface. 

It is possible that this braucli of trade may have 
been pursued honestly enough. The clothes 
may have been sold for wdiat they were, revived 
articles, ill wbicli case no reproach would attach 
to the name of the “dufi'er” who revived them. 
But wo may welt imagine — knowing the tcu- 
dciicies of Iradc — that the cloth so revived 
was frequently sold for what it was not. 
Then, whcji the gloss began to wear olf, and 
the seams to sliow, after two days’ wear, tJic in 
itself honourable name of duffer would come to 
be pronounced with quite a different emphasis : 
with a strong hold of the “d,” a curl of the lip, 
and a lowering of the eyebrows, meaning alto- 
gether much more than could be conveyed by 
the most elaborate delinition. 

I believe the word, m its present state of ! 
signification, came to us originally from the | 
East — that is to say, from the haunts of the | 
sailors in Wapping and Ratcliff Highway. The 
dishonest dufler would naturally commence prac- 
tice among the simple-minded, free-hearted tars. 
Jack’s alive to cvey’ything but the w ilcs of the 
land shark; but wlien he does detect him, his 
honest indignation linds appropriate and forcible 
I expression. J\ly theory is, that Jack first gave the 
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proper emphasis to the word^uffer, and stamped 
it for currency in the vocabulary of contempt. 

It is well that we have a good expressive 
name for the duffer’s art ; it being now exten- 
sively practised in all the professions as well as 
in all the departments of trade and commerce. 
It is becoming so well recognised, that i expect, 
ill the course of a few years to find ‘‘ Duffers” 
figuring as a heading in the Post-Office Directory. 
We shall have political duffers, clerical duffers, 
legal duffers, medical duffers, literary Suffers, 
artistic duffers ; manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail duffers, all duly classified and alphabeti- 
cally arranged. 

1 find that the word is sometimes wrongly 
employed to denote an incapable person, a jicrson 
wiiliout ability or skill in the profession or busi- 
ness which he pursues. Now’ sucli a person is 
not necessarily a duffer. Wliat you want to 
constitute the true duffer is }u*ei.cn^ion added to 
incapacity, with, underlying all, an cvcr-active 
motive of paltry dishoucjsty. Generally and 
broadly, the tluficr is a person wlio, in trade, 
imitates your Irado-mark, and says '"it is the 
same concern;” wlio, in the practice of lucdi- 
ciuc, assumes your name, wil h one " t” or one " 1” 
more or less; who in literature j^arodies the 
title of your periodical, or brings out the second 
series of your advcnliircs; who, in d’amaiic 
matters, follow'^ up your Green Hills of the 
West, with the Green Hills of the East, wdiii a 
coiiversc of your water scene on b‘y land — who, 
in all rases, when lie soa's auy one going uith 
the wind of popularity, sails as clo'-e to him as 
possible, to catcli a capful of his favouring gale. 
In fact, duffers are parasites clambering upon 
the heads of succes'^. 

Ilegarding tiiem in tlic light of, say, cock- 
roaches, h't us transfix a few of them with pins, 
and spin them : 

There is the tradesman duffer, who resorts to 
the '*■ mitradesmaudikc practice” of wriiingup 
over his d(mr some .significant name in large, 
and his own insignificant name in little. Where 
pianofortes arc to bo ])uslieil, we have ‘"nrowm 
from COLLAIH) and GOLL.VRDS’,” or " TonrR 
from EllARD’S,” or “ Uobiuson from CRAMER 
and BEALE’S;” where drugs arc to he dis- 
pensed, it is, "Suoyks from CORBIN’S;” 
where pastry is hanging on liand, it is offered 
with the guarantee of "'Smiiii from GUN- 1 
TEH’S.” You will buy a ])iauo witli the name 
of one of the celebrated makers on it, and some 
day when you take off the koy-board t o sec what 
is the matter with the works, you will discover 
the name of Brown modestly concealing itself 
under the lid — a small “J'rown” with a smaU 
“from” after it. Tackle this confessed dulFt^r 
in the law courts, and ten to otic if he will not get 
t he better of you. He is a slip])ery eid that cvim 
the lingers of justice cannot Ijold. J)uffVrs of this 
class imt only imitate trade-marks, but they 
contrive to stamp their goods with tlic genuine 
trade-marks of manufacturers of repute. Wlio 
has not found the trade-marks of Allsopp and 
Bass coA^ering bolt Ics of tiie vilest beer (?vcr de- 
cocted ? The labels are the labels of Bass and 


Allsopp, but the beer is not theirs. This is not 
at all astonisliing, when we remember that a 
band of forgers contrived to get hold even of 
the note paper of the Bank of England. The 
great brewers have a number of agents to whom 
they entrust any quantity of their labels, and 
these agents are sometimes careless, and not 
always scrupulous. N.J3. When you empty a 
bottle of genuine beer or wine, always run your 
penknife through the labels. Labels are taken 
off and used again. I liave found Rccdcrer’s 
champagne label upon a bottle of unmitigated 
gooseberry. 

It is not uncommon, when a certain person 
acfpilres a renutalion for, say, break fast-bacon 
or sixiccn-shillmg trousers, for some duffer to 
hunt up a person of the same name, take liim i 
into partnership, and set up in the same trade j 
— in the same si reef, if jmssiblc, with the man ! 
who has made his name and his wares famous. | 
Tills is liarcl upon Biggins, Avlio has invested a I 
large sum in advcriisnig himself and his break- : 
fast-bacou. Another i’igglns comes and opens a j 
shop a few doors off, catches a good many of the . 
genuine Biggins’s stray customers, takes ad van- | 
lage of his advertisiu£r, and jmfs him to furl her 
expense in that way liy com])elliiig him, in self- | 
defence, to inform the public tluii he has no con- ^ 
nexion with the other Biggins in the same street, j 

There is no department of trade in which yon | 
do not find the duller taking advantage of some 
well-cavned reputation (not his own) to push the 
sale of iufmior goods, or, at auy rate, to increase 
his gcuns b\ a false |)reicnce. In certain trade 
circles the practice is recognised as quite legiti- 
mate :^tlie code of morality only prescribing that 
the thieves shall be lionourablc among themselves 
while enjoying each ollicr’s hos])itality. I have 
heard of an emiiieut duffer, w ho, on discovering 
one of his guests cheating at cards, openly re- 
buked him with — “1 can’ c allow this iii my own 
drawing-room in the presence of my family ; no, 
my friend, i>ufsid<\ duff’, but inside, square 1” 

\V oiiderful are tlie triumphs of morality. Tiiere 
is no one so lost to the sense of what, is right 
and just as not, at some moment, to be open to 
the dielaics of iionour. 

it is easier to forgive the commercial duffer, 
than even to excuse the “professional” one. 
Trade at the very best is little calculated to 
soften the morals, and pi’Cvent them from be« 
coming brutally sordid. It is the diligent pur- 
suit of tJiearts that (proverbially at least) tends 
in that direction. But spite of the proverb, wo 
liavc as many “ prolessioual” duffers as oommer- 
ci:d ones. 

Til ere is the political duffer! He is a person 
Avlio makes himself notorious by leading an agi- 
tation, or rilling a hobby. He is the spokesman 
of a noisy cause, or the mover of an annual mo- 
tiou. Yet, ill many cascs^ he does not carc a 
rush for tlie cavisc, and would bo very much 
disappointed if Iiis motion were carried ; because, 
ill that event, Jjis occupation would be gone. I 
liavc known agitators who have tacked them- 
selves on to a number of successive causes, 

manv of them at variance Avith each other. 

• » • * 
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IVhen atheism was the fashioji, they were 
atheists ; then, p the times changed, they were 
chartists, Puseyitcs, electro-biologists, spiritual- 
ists, Garibaldians, Fenians, and what not. Any- 
thing as an excuse to elevate themselves on 
a Windsor chair and liold forth. I shall j 
write an essay some day upon the elevating! 
power of a Windsor chair. Only let a man with 
sufficient impudence raise himself a few feel 
above his fellows, and he can bamboozle the 
groundlings how lie will. 

The duffing publisher — the word is capable 
of being resolved into every pai*t of speech, 
noun, adjective, verb, and adverb— the uufiing 
publisher lakes your play and turns it into 
a book with the same title — as the dulling 
dramatic author takes your book without your 
leave and turns it into a play; — when you 
become successful as an nuilior, he hunts up any 
early scraps of yours that he may have a doubt- 
ful title to, and publislies them in volumes, 
inking advantage of some other publisher’s 
advertisements to direct attention to them. He 
follows up your Lady in Blue with his Lady in 
Green; brings out Sketches of the Playhouses 
as colourably the same coiiccni as your Sketches 
of the Woiihouses — borrows from you, filches 
from you on every hand, feeling no compunction, 
thinkmg no shame if he can only escape the un- 
certain clutch of the law. If you have a new or 
striking idea of any kind, you may make sure 
that he will parody it. lie has no original ideas 
of his own. Duflers never have. If you placard 
the w^alls with a mysterious advertisement that 

Jones will appear shortly,” Ijc will have bis 
bill-stickers at work the next day with “ Smith 
is coming.” He makes a pretty slirewd guc’ss 
that Jones will be popular, and so he puts up 
Smith to divide the constituency. Go to liis 
shop for Jones, and he will tell you that Smith 
is the party you require. He is not particular. 
He will publish a volume of sermons, or the 
Adventures of Hop Light Loo. 

There is the duffing author ! What does he 
do ? What docs Ijc not do ? lie does the w^ork 
of the duffing publisher ; and naturally enough 
he docs it in a duffing way. Not only docs he 
steal his plots from old novels that were never 
read — possibly because they w^ere published 
before there were readers for them — but he 
fiteals his descriptions word for word. This 
elaborate pen and ink sketch of a gorgeously 
furnished Elizabethan mansion, situated in a 
romantic ravine, with uplands and downlands, 
and rocks, and forests, and waterfalls, and all 
that, is simply so much copying out” in the 
reading-room of the British Museum, done pro- 
bably ny deputy. The blonde sister and the 
brunette sister, with their rich tresses, languish- 
ing eyes, and finely-chiselled features, are also 
Museum tracings. 

There is' another kind of duffin^ author who 
makes a good thing of it in these days. This is 
the author who quotes Latin and Greek, and all 
sorts of languages* living and dead, iliougli he 
may not understand a word of any of them. 

' What matter if he make blunders ? Only a 


very few can find him out, and the thousands 
W'ho arc as ignorant as he is, think him a very 
learned and clover fellow. It is this same 
author who abundantly interlards his composi- 
tion with what the ^‘'burly old Dr. Johnson” 
said, what “the gentle Oliver” reioried, ^and 
what was remarked by the Witty Dean of 
St. Patrick's.” He is {'.ware, you see, that Dr. 
j Johnson was old and burly, that Oliver (Gold- 
! smith, you suppose, but not being learned, ar (3 
I not quite sure) was distinguished for gentleness, 
and that there vvas once i\ Dean of St. Patrick’s 
I whose name ‘is sufficiently indicated to the in- 
telligent reader by mentioning that he w-as 
eminently a wit. lliis author manages in the 
, course oi‘ an article to quote so much from burly 
old Johnson, and the gentle Oliver, anil the witty 
I Dean, that he really ap])ears to be a very ci^tcr- 
taining writer. 11c is fond of hanging on to 
the skills of great personages. He edits Dani e, 
criticises Shakespeare, and writes essays upon 
Rochefoucauld. He has his name on the same 
title- page with theirs. “DUFFER’S Dant.; !” 
There you arc — Duffer large and Dante small. 

It would be a vrasle of lioncst indignation (o 
dcjiounce thedufiing practices of low atlorneys, 
doctors, and njcdicinc vcndf>rs. You do not 
expect principle or honesty in those quarters. 
There is more honour to be found in a tliicvcs’ 
kitchen than among sucli as these. What we 
have to deplore is the fact that the low, ignoble 
modes of dealing practised by those outcasis, 
are largely adopted by the classes who live 
within the palo of r(^spectability. You see a 
hundred evidences of this every day in ilie 
streets. The dead walls arc, to use a paradox, 
an ever-living lestiinony to the dodgery of the 
dufl'er. He is ready iit all time.s to take a leaf 
out of your book, to copy your advert isement, 
to eover your announcements with his own, to 
imitate your distinctive device, to parody 
your idea, to assume your name. From the 
study of the dead w’alls you learn that tlicre. 
arc as many duffers in f lic theatrical profession 
as in any other. Mr. Kemble Kean, llie 
eminent tragedian, !Mr. Ilarloy Buckstone, the 
celebrated l-omic, Mademoiselle Clara Ccrito, 
the world-famous danseuse, Mi-. Grimaldi 
Jenkins, the inimitable clown, arc familiar 
examples of this class of duffer. Introduce in jo 
your drama a snow-storm on the Alps, and 
the duffer will get up a snow-storm on the 
Apennines ; blow up the Bastille, and he will 
burn down the Tower of Loudon ; pitch your 
heroine into a lake, and he will pitch his • 
into tlic crater of Vesuvius. lie has not even 
llic ingenuity to reverse the process. Wlien 
you snow, he snows ; when you burn, he burns ; 
when you pitch, ho pitches. 

There is nothing so insignificant or so low 
that the duffer will not stoop to take advan- 
tage of it. Bring out a one-eyed man, or a one- 
armed man, or a one-legged man, and inunc- 
diatcly the duffer will be scouring the town to 
find maimed persons to sliare in your notoriety. 
Call your one-cyed man Polyphemus, and he 
will call his PMyphemus. Call your one-armed 
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man Monsieur Dextrc, and his will be Monsieur 
Sinistre; announce your onc-leqged man as 
Signor Hoppito, and his will be blazing over 
the town as Signor Skippito. 

The duffer is the shadow that follows success. 
When you walk in the sun of prosperity, lie never 
leaves your heels. 


IDYLS OP THE HOLY LAND. 

ALTiioufiTi tlie wave of civilisation tends 
always to the West, the tide of men’s thoughts 
and I'ancies turns ever back to the East ; and whe- 
ther it is Greece or Palestine, India or Cathay, in 
the morning laud’’ lia^ always lain our hopes, 
our poetry, our Olympus, and our Eden. Half 
liistorical half mythical traditions spring up 
round the roots of each failli professed by men; 
and the mystic Merii wliicli every creed owns 
as its central point, whatever the distinguishing 
name and varying locality, is sure to be the 
sccd-bed of all the most glowing fables and 
sweetest poems belonging to tlie faith. The 
well where Jacob met lUichel and kissed her, is 
rendered holy in a graver sense, by the words i 
whicli one we are taught to adore spoke to the ' 
iSamaritau woman on its brink. 

'.riie latest work on the Holy Land, by Mr. 
llepworili Dixon, takes us by this sent hnent of 
realistic liolincss, so to speak; and shows us 
the sacred places, not so niucli as they are at 
this day, nor with merely mystical enllmsiasm 
concerning them iu the ])ast,*but as they were 
in their Iminau and actual conditions in the 
times when Ruth loved and Mary prayed, when 
David sinned and sorrowed, and Jnstis wrouglit 
and suffered. His book is a collection of the 
idyls of the Holy Land — of idyls ever young 
and ever precious, 

Rctlilchcm — the City cf David, the Place 
of Pruit,” according \o the meaning of its i 
ancient name Ej)hraUi — means the “House of 
Pread.” Here Rachel, the typical jnotlier of 
Israel, died and was buried, and “ Jacob set 
a pillar on her grave. Tlic talc is so ancient 
that it carries you back to a time, when, as 
yet, the Hebrews were not, and Pcthlehcm 
was not. The green ridge of Itill, with its 
avenues of oak, its gardens of grapes and olives, 
was then iu possession of the Canaauiles, in 
wdiose idiom it was called Ephratli, the Place 
of Pruit. The Jebusites held the neighbouring 
rock of Zion; and sheikhs from beyond Jordan 
pitched their black tents around its springs, 
and lodged their cattle iu its eaves. Jacob, 
one of these sheikhs, a man who had been 
dwelling iu the Hauran, the country of his 
imclc Laban, where he had been serving four- 
teen years for his two wives, Leah and Rachel, 
was journeying along this stony track from 
Bethel, he and his wives and their little ones, 
his inan-scrvanls and maid-sorvauts, a great 
host, with a train of camels, a herd of ewes and 
rams, a flock of steers and milch kine, and mul- 
titudes of goats. The sheikh was going up to 
Hebron, where Isaac, his father, dwelt. But 


Rachel, his younger anil more beloved wife, 
then great with child for the second time, 
fainted by the way. The deatli of Rachel, the 
dearly loved wife, and the birth of her son 
Benoni, lent an abiding {)octry to Bethlehem ; 
consecrating its soil to the royal line ; and her 
burial on the gi-eeu ridge, in the shade of fig-trees 
and olives, making the spot holy for ever in the 
eyes of all her race.” This is the first- idyl 
connected with Bethlehem, and if not as sacred 
in our eyes as in the eyes of the Jewlsli nation, 
it is at least as beautiful, while leading up to 
what wc regard as the more perfect fulfilment 
j of the divine drama enacted in Judaea. 

The second idyl is that of Ruth. Seasons of 
drought, by no means rare, bring uncounted 
miseries to the couniry round about Bethlehem. 
Standing on the borders of the desert, its springs 
arc few, though their waters arc pure and sweet. 
One year of drought will dry up the w^clls 
and wither the herbage from tlie roots; and 
^four or five seasons of scanty rain suffice to 
create a famine. It was such a lime of drought 
that sent Alu*aham from Bethel down into 
Egypt; that drove Isaac into the jdains of 
Gerar; tliat made the ten sons of Jacob go 
ask for aid from the brother they had sold into 
bondage; and that now, in tlie days of the 
Judges, in the generation of Boaz, the son of 
Salmon, forced Elimelech, llieBellilehemiie and 
a kinsman of Boaz, to seek for bread in the 
abounding fields of Moab; the mountains of 
which country he could see from his house-top. 
So, taking with him Naomi, his wife, and his 
two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, ho passed out 
from Ephratli and throngli tlie wilderness to 
*Moabt beyond the Dead Sea. And he dwelt 
there until ho died. Mahlon and Chilion also 
died, after having taken to them as wives two 
w omen of the country, Orpak and Ruth ; and 
then Naomi, having heard that the Lord had 
visited his people in giving them bread once 
more, arose with her daughlers-in-law that slie 
might return from the country of Moab. Orpali, 
the widow of Chilion, kissed her, wept, and 
went back to her old liouse; but Ruth, the 
widow of Mahlon, clave to her, and w'ould not 
leave her, saying those sweet words which have 
passed into a very proverb of loving constancy 
enduring for all time : “Iritreat mo not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after tbcc : for 
whitlicr thou goest, I wdll go ; and where tlioff 
lodgest, 1 will lodge : thy people shall be my 
pcoj)le, and tity God my God.” “ And so,” says 
Mr. Dixon, “ iu the early spring days, when even 
the desert hills ai*c alive with the green of herbs 
and shrubs, the two women who were to renew 
the blood of Judah, and in vvhosc posterity the 
whole earth was to be one day blessed, came up 
from Moab, through tlio ways of the wilderness, 
to a city which knew them not.” By the law of 
Moses, Ruth could have claimed that her hus- 
band’s next of kin should have taken her for his 
wife; but slie would not claim this her right, 
irustin" rathur (o herself and to God’s good 
grace for protection and support. When the 
barley harvest came she went into the fields of 
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the plain by the shepherd’s tower, to glean after 
the reapers of Boaz. The sequel is as familiar 
to us ail as is the beginning : Rath’s {latienee, 
her gentleness, her womanly submission, her 
sweetness, and her affection, and the old man’s 
tender love, his patriarchal care of the fair young 
gleaner, his substitution of himself for the kins- 
man who would not obey the law of Moses, 
and then the birth of Obed, from whom came 
Jesse, and from Jesse David, and from David 
all that the world possesses of the divine in 
man — ^is it not a poem known by heart by us 
aUP 

It was in Bethlehem, too, by the Tomb of 
Rachel, that Saul w*ent to prove if the kingship 
bestowed on him by Samuel was acceptable to 
the Lord ; and it was on the wild uplands sweep- 
ing round the peaceful plain, iliat David, the 
youngest of the ten sous of Jesse, and the 
despised, led forth his flocks, and learned how to 
drive back to their lairs thcw^olfand the leopard, 
and the Arab robber more dangerous than the 
wild beast. He learned, also how to sling 
stones, to some purpose — how to make lutes anil 
harps — how to play on them when made — and, 
most of all, how to utter f lie thought of his own 
heart in such as should rcacli the hearts of 
all men, and be w'ords of power to tlie end of 
time. He grew familiar with every cave and 
glen, with every spring and w ell between Mar 
Elias and Eiigedi. Familiar with every aspect of 
nature, he learned the true poetry of nature ; and, 
after he had been secretly anointed by Samuel, 
after he had been struck by Saul, and sent fortli 
as an exile and a wanderer up to the day of 
the king’s death, all these things learnt when he 
W'as a poor despised herd-boy iii his father’s 
house, became precious gifts to liim, and lielpcd 
him where nothing else could have done. Every 
stone about Beihlehetn seems to whisper of his 
adventures and escapes,” and the cave of Adul- 
1am near the Mount of Paradise, and the msses 
of Engedi near the shores of the Dead Sea, 
were specially to be remembered by those who 
cared to rccaJ his adventures. After liis time 
the town of Bethlehem was as often called the 
City of David as by its former name ; and hence- 
forth the ideas of David and Bethlehem are in- 
separable. 

Mr. Dixon’s next point is the House of Chim- 
ham, which he affirms to be the same as the 
liousc of Boaz and of Ruth, 

^ Five hundred years after, a host of fugi- 
tives, soldiers and husbandmen, nobles and 
priests, with tlieir flocks and herds, their 
servants and slaves, came hurrying along the 
road from Gibeon, chased by a phantom ; men, 
women, and children, either seated on asses, or 
tramping along the stony paths ; flying, they 
knew not whither, from the wrath of King 
Nebuchadnezzar. They marched by the site of 
Jerusalem, where tlie temple was then a ruin, 
and the pdaces of Zion were dust. They crossed 
tl^ ridge of Mar Elias, taking their farewell 

E ee of the sacred, hill. But neefr the tomb of 
hel and the house of Riitli they paused and 
pitched thfeir tents, that they might lake counsel 


for the last time .together, and inquire of the 
Lord what tliey should do, and which way they 
should wend in that day of miserr and despair. 
Among the flying princes was Johanan; among 
the flying prophets Jeremiah.” 

Then came the last and greatest idyl con- 
nected with Bethlehem : in the House of Chim- 
ham — ^now become the place of reception, the 
khan, or inn as we translate it in the Bible — 
Mary, the daughter of Joachim and Anna, gave 
birth to her child, and the vvorld’s master. 
She came up wuth her people to be taxed. The 
khan was lull of wayfarers, and there was no 
room for her and her husband in the guest 
chamber; but in the narrow cell where the asses 
were stalled, the hour of her anguish and her 
triumph came; and in Bethlehem, the House 
of Bread, where Rachel died, and Ruth loved, 
where David suffered, sinned, and repented— 
in the House of Chimham, once the House of 
Boaz, and now a hospitable khan open to all 
comers — was born the man Jesus, in the future 
to be accepted as the Messiah, the Sent to a 
lost world. 

Mr. Dixon has drawn a beautiful picture 
of the early life of “ Marian” (not Mary), 
whom we style the Blessed Virgin, as her 
quiet days j)assed tenderly and purely among 
the flowers of Nazarci h. In her ways of life, 
she w^ould act no otherwise than like the 
young Hebrew women of her time, and of all 
times. She would rise early in the day, and 
going with her creel into the market-jflacc, 
fill it with melons and fresh figs, with green 
cucumbers and gra])cs. At the third hour 
she would recite her shema, and at the ninth 
liour sing a psalm of David. In the evening 
she would go down with her pitcher to the 
well and fill it. On the Sabbath, after wash- 
ing hands, she would go up to the synagogue 
on the liill-iop, where slic would sit among the 
I women behind the screen, and Ixear the shmiach 
repeat the lesson set apart for that day. For 
the rest of her simple and homely life, like the 
women of her class in these Syrian villages at the 
present liour, she would boil her pottage over a 
wood fire, lay her maize on the flat roof to dry, 
spin thread for her domestic use, sweep the dust 
I from her lewan at dusk, and, expecting her hus- 
band and her son to come home, spread her mats 
on the floor, and set her viands lor them in the 
sliadicst nook of her little court. ^ Our western 
fancies, working through an instinct of nature 
safer than half-knowledge, have made of this 
simple life a pastoral fuU of grace and beauty. 
Hearing that the best years of her youth and 
womanliood were spent, before she yet knew 
grief, on this sunny hill arid side slope, her feet 
being for ever among the daisies, poppies, and 
anemones, which grow everywhere about, wo 
hare made her the patroness of all our flowers. 
The Virgin is our Rose of Sharon, our lily of the 
valley. The poetry, no less than the piety of 
Europe, has inscribed, to her the whole bloom 
and colouring of the fields and hedges.” So the 
time passed — the girl became a woman, the 
Virgin a mother, and the feet which hitherto 
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had been only among the flowers, must now 
learn more perilous walking and more painful, 
as the dignity, the passion, and the grief of her 
mission pressed on her. Since then, all sub- 
sequent romance has passed from Bethlehem, 
aiul tlie idyls are completed. The House of 
Cliiniliam is now the basilica of the Holy 
Nativity, the church which the empress Saint 
Helena built, at least if Mr. Dixon’s topo- 
graphy be correct; and we must look for no 
more advents or portents thence. Time and the 
generations to conic, must work out the problem 
for tliemselves. 

The next noticeable point in his book is the 
account of Bethany, and the idyls enacted there. 

** Towards the end of the fall, while the olives 
were being shaken from the trees, and the 
grapes were being trodden in the wine-press, 
Jesus .‘ind liis little band of disciples came back 
from .the mountain of the Transiign ration to the 
lake country; not to abide there any more, but 
to rest for a few days, to say adieu to old 
friends, and push on to the city in which the 
Sou of Man was ordained to render up his life. 
The liarvest being got in, and I he F(*ast of Ta- 
hcrnacies nigh, large companies of Jews were 
gathering about the lake, prcqiaring to attend 
this feast; making their journey to Jerusalem 
in caravans for safety against the Arabs, and by 
way of (ho Jordan valley, so as to avoid touch- 
ing Samaria, and rendering themselves unclean.” 
But our Lord walked alone, let ting his disciples 
go u]) to Jerusalem with tlic caravans, while he 
took the hill country of Samaria, going ‘^by 
way of Sliechem, Shiioli, and J^el he.l, tiie three 
sacred cities wliich preceded Zion as the sc-* 
Icctcd Mounts of God.” More (Imn sixty 
generations have come and gone since Jesus ^ 
entered Bethany, yet the aspec.t of the place 
remains the same It is a collection of mere 
hovels; "'a heap of sioiu' slicds, mixed with 
some ruins, and peopled by a rabble of 
Arab peasants, too lazy to w’ork, loo aliject to 
thieve. Only two miles from jeru Jilcm, only 
one juile from Galilean’s llill, it is yet out 
of the world; standing on a lodge of live 
rock, looking down into the Cedron gorge, 
across to the opposite ridge of Abu Dis, then 
into the intricate maze of limestone hills which 
go dropping from shelf to shelf into the plain of 
the Dead Sea. A track from Jerusalem to Je- 
richo winds through it, over slippery slicets of 
stone, on which horse or camel iiuds it difficult 
to keep his feet. A carob here, a fig-tree there, 
make the absence of verdure more keenly felt.” 
This WM the spot which the Messiah chose as 
his resting-place instead of Jerusalem, iu which 
city it docs not appear that lie ever passed a 
night. But witlx Lazarus, the sheikh of 
Bethany (the place is now called by the Arabs 
El Azariyeh, from the name of Lazarus, whom 
the country traditions make to have been the 
sheikh or chief of the village), and in the house 
of Simon the Leper, he ^ found love and faith, 
and w'rought his good works unhindered. Tlicn, 
as now, Bethany was a place owning no beauty, 
possessing no charm, alluring no sense ; .it was 


a mere hiding-place for the poor and smitten, 
for the outcast, the degraded, and the diseased. 
This was the village wmich our Lord made his 
home iu preference to the stately streets of Je- 
rusalem. 

Things do not chan^ in the East ; as Abraham 
pitched his tent in Bethel, so docs an Arab 
sheikli now set up his camp ; as David built his 
palace on Mount Zion, sc would a Turkish 
pasha now arrange liis house ; in every street 
may be seen the hairy children of Esau, squat- 
ting on the ground, devouring a mess of lentils 
like that for which the roum hunter sold his 
birthright; along every road plod the sons of 
llechab, who have sworn to drink no wine, jdant 
no tree, enter within no door; at every khan 
young men sit round the pan of parched corn, 
(lipping their morsel into the dish ; Job’s plough 
is still us(^d, and the seed is still trodden into 
the ground by asses and kine ; olives are shaken 
from the boughs as directed by Isaiah ; and the 
grafting of trees is uncliangcd since the days of 
I Saul. Among other tilings left unchanged is 
I the Syrian house, still, as formerly, only a stone 
tent as a temphj was Wt a marble tent. What 
is seen now in Bethany, may be taken as the 
exact likeness of the liouse of Lazarus where 
Mary listened and Martha toiled, or as the liousc 
of ISinnm the l^eper where the precious box of 
ointmeiii was broken, and wlumce Judas set out 
to betray his master. 

An oblong building of some Iw'clve or fifteen 
feet in height, with a blank wall broken by 
small square holes, and a low flat roof \yithont 
cornic(‘- or chimney — w'heu of i,wo stories the 
up])(n* windows perhaps latticed, and in good 
liDusna an upper room or tower-like building 
on a housc-1 (^p — this is the general outline of 
an ordinary Syrian house. In tiie houses of old 
cities, thc’ilat roof, laid with a plaster of lime 
and sand, has sometimes a parapet of open tiles 
and clay round it to prevent children and the 
lioedless from falling off, while keeping the 
women unseen. On this flat roof, witliiii their 
guanl of tiles, the Syrian women, witliout veils, 
cloaks, or slijipers, spread their maize to dry, 
feed their doves, and in the evening bathe and 
spin. In the front of the house is the lewan ; 
a gi'eat arch and recess, answering to the door- 
ww of an Arab tent. The lewan is sometimes 
level with the ground, aiid sometimes raised a 
step or two ; and, like tlie roof, is spread wifh 
a thin layer of mud and lime, “ On each side 
of tl»e reucss a doorway opens on a room. In 
a big bouse, two or three rooms may extend 
from each wing ; but this extension is rare ; 
and every bouse that is more thau a hole in the 
earth or a sty upon it, has a lewan in the centre, 
and an apartment on each flank. A piece of 
ground, enclosed by a hedge of rough stones, 
advances from the wings and bows out ia front; 
forming a little court or garden, in which there 
is commonly planted either a fig-tree or a vine. 
For three parts of the year the lewau aud the 
court are ih« i;eal house of poor people; the 
two rooms being rarely use*d. A Syrian house- 
hold, father, son, and grandson, gathers in the 



lewan, where, sheltered from the sun, yet open 
to the breeze, they cook and dine, and smoke 
and sleep. Here the young damsels work and 
wash, while the poultry cluck and crow, and 
the infants crawl and fight. Except in the short 
rainy season, and during the few cold nights, 
people spread their mats and quilts, which our 
Bible colls their beds, either on the plaster 
floor,’or under the branching vine, and the whole 
family lie down together, father and mother, 
son and daughter, with their wives and hus- 
bands, and their brood of little ones. Know- 
ing no shame the darkness covers them with its 
robes. When the night grows chill, and the 
fear of dysentery comes down upon them, they 
creep into one of their tiny rooms, closing the 
doorway with a hanging mat, just as their fathers 
closed the Tabernacle entrance with a veil. 
Into their rooms a stranger rarely, if ever, 
enters. An outer stair leads up to the flat 
roof; and on the IcWan itself a visbor hangs 
his lantern. The rooms arc plain and empty 
having none of the pretty ^trifles which adorn 
an English home. Books, pictures, vases, 
chairs, pianos, clocks, arc never to be seen in a 
Syriau^s house. The walls are bare ; the floors 
arc mud. A couch is laid along the wall; 
being a lounge by day, a bed by night. A 
lamp of red clay, a wooden stand, a cradle, a 
chibouque, a corn mill, a cruse of water, make 
up the list of furniture. Most of the work is 
done away from home ; either iu the fields, the 
bazaars, or kt the sooks. A goldsmith has Ills 
forge, a cobbler his stall, a tailor his goose, in 
the bazaar ; while a carpenter puts his bench, 
and a barber his basin m the public way. A 
man’s house is neither his workshop nor his 
place of reception, as it is so often with a 
Eraiik. Fear lest his women should be seen 
prevents a Syrian from bringing home his friends, 
except on the three or four p*and solemnities of 
his life. Can he not see his brother in the 
mosque ; his neighbour in the market P There 
is not mucli news to relate. W"hen a new Pasha 
comes to Damascus, when a Maronitc sheikh 
burns a Druse village, when a Salhaau bandit 
murders and robs a Frank, can he not hear of 
it in the city gate ? It was in such a house, 
squat and bare, with au oi)cn roof, a plaster 
floor, a little court or garden looking over the 
T^ady Cedron, the Dead Sea, and the Moab 
mountains, that Martha and Mary lived, and 
that Jesus, on his visits to the Holy City, 
lodged. Going every morning into Jerusalem 
to teach and preach, he walked back to Betliany 
in the afternoon, that he might sup and sleep 
among the poor. It is nowhere hinted that he 
stayed in Jerusalem a single night.” 

Such pictures as these bring the facts of 
olden times more vividly before our minds than 
was >ev 6 r dreamt of by the school of idealists. 
^C ittalistio tendeneies of the day, and the 

tinsel and made 

^ tip ^pp^rances, which Hunt, among others, has 
,;>cxpr0ss6d in painting, Mr. Dixon has expressed 
' writing ; and as any damage done to the 
r/^skcwer'ukd blanket” school is a gain to the 


world at large, so these pictures of our Saviour’s 
actual IBe are valuable in that sense if in no 
other. 


SARDINES AND ANCHOVIES. 

The^ sardine season begins in November. 
Early in the montli which the Saxons called 
the wind mouth (wint irionat), and Englishmen 
speak of as the fog month, when — 

the long vacation’s o’er, 

And lawyers go to work once more, — 

the Lord Mayor’s show is seen iu London, 
and tile silvery sardines glitter in the nets 
of fishermen on the shores of England and 
Scotland, of the Channel, and tlie Mediter- 
ranean. On the southern and western coasts 
of England sardines have been so plentiful 
sometimes, that farmers and hop-growers have 
fertilised their fields with them. Sardines 
have been pitchforked from carts laden with 
tons of them upon the fields of Kent ; and 
spread over the fields aa the November winds 
scatter the many-coloured leaves of the fall of 
the year. When sardines may have been so 
cheap as to be sold as manure on the coast, the 
price demanded for them in Piccadilly has been, 
as we remember it was some twenty years ago, 
nothing less than half a guinea a box ! The 
Lady Juliet, if she had set up housekeeping 
with her Lord Romeo, might have seen that 
there is a good deal in a name, and learnt, as a 
frugal housewife, that tlicre is a vast dillercncc 
ill the price of the same little fish when it is 
called a sardine, and when it is called a sprat, 
A rose by any other name may smell as sweet, 
and Romeo would have been himself whatever 
Ills name, but it is doubtful if sprats called 
sprats would ever have fetched the price of ten 
shillings and sixpence a box. 

Sardines are sprats. When it was believed 
that these little fishes were extremely and pre- 
eminently abundant on the coasts of Sardinia, 
they were called sardines. “ Sprat” is the Eng- 
lish, ‘^garvie” the Scotch, and sardine ” the 
French name of Clupea sprattus. The herring, 
the pilchard, the sprat, the whitebait, the an- 
chovy, the Twaitc shad and the Alice shad, have 
been grouped together by systematic students of 
fishes. The sardine is so like the pilchard that 
it appears to differ from it only by being smaller. 
Young herrings are sometimes cured and sold 
as sardines. Pilchards and herrings arc similar 
in size; but the pilctmrds have larger and 
broader scales, they have thicker ba^s, and 
slraighter lines on the back and belly. If you 
hang a pilchard by the dorsal fin it hangs even, 
but if you hang a herring by the dorsal fin it 
hangs top-heavy. The sprat, according to Mr. 
J. M. Mitchell, in his Natural History of the 
Herring, is known from the young herring by 
having the belly serrated with thirty-three bony 
points, and the ventral fins nearer the head. 
The body of the young herring is more flattened 
or less round than the body of the sprat, and 
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of boiling. Generally^ speakinj^, all the boxes 
that are not convex on the two sides, when taken 
out of the heating process, are bad, but the 
reverse is the case if the swelling in convexity 
continues after the boxes have become cold. 

“ The heads and d6bris are nmcli valued, and 
sold for agricultural purposes. There are about 
forty establishments which prepare the sardines 
with oil in tin boxes, and the qijptity prepared ; 
is about ten million boxes annually. We have 
been thus particular as to the mode of prepara- 
tion, because the advantage of preparing the 
boxes for home consumption and exportation 
must be obvious. Large quantities arc prepared 
for Australia and California, and in 1853 the 
quantity exported from France amounted to 
about four million pounds weight.” 

A notable improvement has recently been 
made even upon this delicate mode of preparing | 
sprats. An ingenious Frenchman has patented j 
his process of preparing boneless sardines. A 
box of them which I have eaten was the finest 1 
have ever tasted. The mode of extracting the 
bones is kept a secret, although it will scarcely 
prove an impenetrable mystery io persons who 
understand now io cook iish. But the extrac- 
tion of the bones must make the caring much 
slower and more laborious, and iims raise tlie ! 
price of the boneless sardines. Coarsely pre- 
jiared sardines, and young herrings falseljr called 
sardines, are now sold in quantities outnvalling i 
the genuine article. On the counters of most of j 
the grocers these impositions are as common as 
the genuine fish. But the inferiority of the* 
flavour, and a little examination, will enable any i 
one who bears in mind the characteristics which I 
1 have mentiontid distinguishing the sprat from ' 
the young of other iisli of the lierriiig group, to j 
dete'et the counterfeit merchandise. Purchasers 
must protect themselves by their knowledge for 
a long time to coinc, from spurious goods ; the 
good time not having come yet when a parlia- 
ment shall be elected which will perceive and 
enact tliat it is more criminal, because more per- 
nicious to society, to pass ofl' bad food than to 
pass off bad money. 

Herrings, it is said by some fishermen, spawn ! 
four times a year, and, at any rate, as herring fry | 
is refused by the salesmen, and comparatively I 
worthless, the temptation of superior profit ex- 
plains the prevalence of the counterfeit. Yet 
the Scotch, who are vying with the Dutch in 
the herring trade, might advantageously vie 
with the French in the sprat trade. 'J'lie sprat 
or garvic has the habit of coming into the shal- 
lows of the Frith of Forth, between North and 
South Queensferry, on the western side of Inch- 
garvic. The best fishing-ground is to the west- 
ward, extending sometimes as far up as Kincar- 
dine and Alboa. The garvie likes bracki.-)h 
water from November to the end of February. 
The young lierrings generally keep to the east 
of , the sprats. The mesh of the sprat-net is a 
half inch, the mesh of the herring-net an inch 
one. A sprat-boat costs about twenty pounds, 
and a sprat-net from- six to ten.' the owner of 
the boat and net, who is of course tlie skipper, i 


receives half the fish taken as his share; the 
three other men, the remaining moiety. Roughly 
estimated, every' man makes his two pounds a 
week during the fourteen weeks of the fishery, 
every boat makes about a hundred pounds, and 
the whole value of the fishery during one season 
may be about seven or eight thousand pounds. 
But it is not merely at Queensferry, there are 
many other places on the coasts of tlie British 
islands where the sprat fishery might be made 
far more gainful, if this delicious fish, in ad- 
dition to being smoked and dried for the poor, 
were prepared in oil for the rich. As for the 
oil and the tin, I surely shall not be told that 
they are lions in the way. 


PATTY RESUMES HER VOCATION. 

CIIA.rTEU I. 

Robeut, look at this.” 

T look at it, Patty.” 

But you are to read it.” 

Ah ! that is quite a different matter. Is it 
addressed to you or to me ?” 

“ To neither ; tlie letter belongs to Pet,* and 
she wishes us to read it, and give her our 
opinion.” 

^‘Ilum, as Erasmus says. I am at a loss to 
conceive iiow a letter addressed to Pet can in 
any w\ay require my supervision. Oh ! 1 see it 
is in tile French language, written in a most 
beautiful Italiau baud, and smelling of Persian 
jasmine. My opinion of the contents of the 
letter is only required to read it aloud to you, I 
suppose, Patty ?” 

Now there may seem nothing wicked in this 
question of Robert's ; but you should have seen 
his eyes : they were brimful of naughtiness. 
L do not deny that I cannot speak French at 
all properly, but 1 will translate against any one 
— ^if — if 1 may use the dictionary. 

*‘No,” answered I, with dignity. “No, 
thank you, Robert. 1 am quite au fait at the 
conlcnts,” It is astonishing how soon one 
picks up a French phrase or two. I liad been 
poring over the letter half the morning, and was 
for putting in a bit of ' Freiicli with every 
sentence afterwards. I had even said to Caroline, 
our parlour-maid, “Prenez garde of tlie new 
lamp.” 

“ Please, ’urn ?” says she. And no wonder. 

Robert was ‘an admirable French scholar. Not 
even Erasmus could speak it or understand it 
better. While Robert is reading the letter, I 
may as well say that not only is Erasmus 
married to Maggie, and is wonderfully happy, 
but tliey have got a baby. She is just what 
Erasmus said, though I have forgotten of 
what order of mankind or womankind she 
came from, according to his ideas. She makes 
the best wife and the most wonderful mother. 
To see her wash her baby — which she always 
does herself — as Erasmus says, in all his 
wanderings and researches, his mummy-huiiiing 
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and star-gazing and comet-finding, he never saw 
such a beautiful sight. 

She puts on her white dressing-gown, rolls np 
her hair into great coils, shows two little ears, 
like little pink shells. Then she bares her 
beautiful sliapely white arms, and with a thou- 
sand mother-words and loves speaking from her 
mouth, and out her eyes, she coaxes her boy to 
his bath. And he is such a splendid fellow! 
Erasmus is quite amazed to think be is the 
father of such a line boy, and enters into disser- j 
tations of races and a great many ologies, besides j 
various theories regarding boys taking after 
their mothers, and girls after their fathers ; and 
as 1 say to Robert, What does it matter after 
all ?” And the boy screams witli delight, and 
splashes the water all about, until his mothers 
hair is all sparklini^ with dewdrops, and she has , 
to souse him head over heels to bring him io I 
order. What feeling is it that sometimes op- 1 

E rcsscs me when I watch them? Not envy, I ! 
ope. 

I was a mol her once. For ten days I possessed 
a little daughter, but I did not know it; my 
ears never lieard that cry, which turns the 
mother’s anguish into joy. When I first felt 
the unutterable feeling that one day, with God’s 
blessing, I should be a mother, what a strange 
calm holy effect it had upon me. No bad | 
tliouglits, no evil tempers, nothing envious or j 
pitiful must be harboured in the frame wherein 
my child lay hidden. I hardly knew how io > 
contain the love that grew in me, for everything 
and everybody, because 1 desired to bespeak all 
love in return for my child. I made its little 
wardrobe entirely myself. ‘‘Who knows,” 1 
said to myself, “but that there might be by a 
mischaucc'a rough seam, or a thiclL iicm, or a 
button misplacccl, and tapes all wrong? My 
child has to trust to its mother until it can 
S|)eak, and if my cliild may not trust me, there 
is no use for mothers iu tlm world.” And if 
you had only seen the little tiny wardrobe I 
Everybody said it was perfection, and indeed 
they said the truth. 

And the time came for me to see my darling. 

I had no recollection of what liappeiied to me, 
hut that 1 thought 1 was going up-stairs. Sud- 
denly the stairs gave way with me, and I fell, as 
it appeared to me, into the clouds. 1 floated 
about, iKjrplcxcd and weary, always falling. 
That was some comfort. “iTor,” I said, “ soon 
I must touch the ground, and then I shall find 
Robert.” And, as I thought this, 1 felt my 
hand clasped, and lips kissed it, and hot tears 
fell on it. Tiien 1 heard a voice praying this 
prayer : 

Lord God, bow down thine ears and 
hear. O Lord, open thine eyes and sec. Behold 
thy servant prostrate before Thee. Give me my 
darling’s life, for my life is »s nothing without 
her. Thou who art so pitiful, pity me. Thou 
who liearcst and answereth prayer, hear and 
answer me, for Jesus Christ’s "sake. Amen. 
Amen.” • 

It w'as the voice of Robert that said this 
prayer. I ’ tried to clasp bis hand, but lacked 


the power. I said, “Robert,” and he started 
and listened, as if he beard a far-away whisper. 

Again 1 made an effort, and said, “ Robert, 
hold me fast,” and he answered quickly, like 
one gasping, "I will, my darling.” 

And lie put one strong arm under me, and 
another over me, and I smiled, happy, falling 
asleep. 

So once more I went to sleep with Ro^?ert’s 
arm round me.^ When I again awoke, he was 
sitting looking at me, with happy widc-opened 
eyes. I squeezed his hand, for 1 was stronger, 
ihen he bent down his head close by me, and I 
heard him whispering another prayer, one of 
thanksgiving. 

Every hour 1 felt better. At last T ^ re- 
collected my little baby, and 1 became conscious 
it rested no longer near my heart. *I listened, 
thinking perhaps I might hear the cry I had 
longed for. 

“Robert,” I w^hispered, at last, “have I — 
have wo a Utile baby ?” 

“Yes, love; but *God said I must give him 
either my wife or child, aud our little babe is 
safe iu heaven.” 

(Oh ! my child — my child.) 

Once or twice T have ihouglit (l^ut believe 
me no more) that if I had been as fortunate as 
other mothers, and not been ill, perhaps my 
baby would have lived. It pined — maybe for 
its mother, and she lay all unconscious of having 
a lit lie darling. I know it is wrong to tliiuk 
tims. My cliild lives in. the courts of heaven. 
The angels are jier teachers, and they tell her of 
her mother on earth, who would have loved hcri 
oh ! so dearly, but that she was wanted in 
heaven to be u little messenger angel. 

Robert and I arc not to have any other child, 
but our little angel. It was so decreed, because 
of my iUucss. Aud Robert is glad — he shudders 
at the mention of that time, saying he could 
never bear it again. “ Am 1 not better to thee 
than ten cliildrcn ?” he whispers, if I look a 
little sad, 

(Oh ! Robert, my husband, my darling, thou 
art to me life itself — but, Patty, recollect youi*- 
sclf, and don’t rhapsodise.) 

Maggie’s boy has all my pretty things, and 
he grows so fast, that she aud I are as busy as 
bees gelling him short-coated, little precious 
man ! He is called Robert ; Erasmus would 
have it so; but Maggie means to call him 
Robin, because she Vays there is only one 
Robert, and I agree with her. Maggie is — 
well — Maggie is just the very darling suited to 
us all— but, goodness me ! Robert has finished 
the Frcncli Icti.er, written in the Italian hand, 
perfumed with Persian jasmine, ever so long ago. 

“Now )nay I ask, Patty, why this truly 
Erenciiilied e]>istle was given me to read P” 

“ As if you could not guess, Robert ?” 

“Ul)oa my word, Patty, ’tis a riddle much 
beyond my comprehension. A young Frencli 
lady, impulsive by nature, I slmuld say, writes 
to Pet, also impulsive. Tlie letter, my love of 
truth compels me to own, is one that no English 
girl would have written to another English girl ; 
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no English girl would ’have written so pretty a 
letter. Not because she was an English girl, 
but because the English will not permit her to 
say ‘nothingMn such a sweet endearing way 
as it is expressed in this letter/’ 

“Exactly so, Robert. I felt just as you did, 
when I read the letter. What a darling, I 
thought, must the writer be/’ 

“Eirst of all, she recals herself ' to Pet/s 
memory, asking her, if in the%owers of her 


memory, asking her, if in the%owers of her 
lovely and good thoughts she permits the name 
and face of a schoolfellow still to retain a place 
there. Never can she forget, but repeats 
still, the few words of that rough language of 
whidi her soul’s beloved (meaning Pet, I pre- 
sume) was so iuslly proud. Unfil at last, she 
is devoured, by what in English wc should 
call an ins&tiahlc longing, to learu more of this 
fine tongue.” 

“ That is exactly as I made it out, Robert ; 
and that she can only do so properly by coming 
*to England/’ 

“ And why should she not come to England, 
Pattyr 

“That is it. She wishes to live with some 
I^eopk w'lio only speak English.” 

“You blush/Patlv. Now W'liat does all this 
mean ? A plot — a f emininc plot — ^I’ll he bound/’ 

“ Of course, Robert, it is of no use her going 
to stay wdth Pet, because they w'ould speak 
nothing but French all day. An(l she is of very 
high family— a countess, 1 believe — or her father 
is a count or something. And she will pay three 
hundred a year.” 

Three hundred fiddle-strings. I see what 
you and Pet arc at. Truly, if she came here 
she might chance to hear ‘ au fait’ from my little 
w ife, but deuce a bit ” 

“Ob, Robert, don’t swxar. Is it not the 
oddest thing in Ihe world, the impatience of 
men? Think of your barn.” 

“My barn! ‘Now^ Patty, you have puzzled 
me more than ever. What possible connexion 
is there between a young French lady and my 
intended barn .t*” 

“ You could build it, you know, for a hundred 
and fifty pounds.” 

“And are j'ou so poor a calculator, Patty, as not 
to know a French countess will cost more than , 
three hundred a year to keep. There is her maid.” ! 

“ She is not going to bring one.” I 

. “ She wdll want a ciwriagc.” 

“ She pays for those sort of things herself/’ 

“ Pooh i child, I see you have set your heart 
on her coining — and, considering I only heard 
you last night blessing your stars you bad no- ' 
thing to do with sucli people, all because the 
newspaper told of a French girl eloping, is to 
me the oddest ” 

“Blit that w;as such a story, Robert. Im- 
plicating one ot^ our nobility ; and 1 have no ' 
doubt lie was nothing of the sort, but a common 
adventurer, and she must have been as wicked 
as wicked.” 

^‘Usually French girls are much more strictly ; 
brought up than our. girls, and*anyUiing in the 
an elo|fement is so extraordinary, that 


a great fuss has been made about this one. But 
there — 1 have no more time to waste. I must see 
! Pet, and make more inquiries about her school- 
fellow before I can consent to have mv privacy 
destroyed, even for the sake of building my 
barn.” 

How lucky it was I thought of the barn ! 

I wrote to tell Pet, and sne came down about 
five o’clock, bringing with her all the plans of 
barns that ever were invented. She is wonder- 
fully clever, is Pet, at seizing opportunities. 

cHAriEii n. 

Well, the end of it all was, that one fine 
evening the squire’s carriage, properly driven 
by a steady coacliman a^d most amiable horses, 
drove up to our door, w ith Pet in it, and— 

Goodness gracious me! the very loveliest 
creature that ever I beheld. To what shall I 
[liken her P A violet — ^alily — a rose P The bluest, 
sweetest eyes, with such eyelashes — really tlicy 
were almost too heavy — quite shading her 
check. Such a cheek, no peach was ever so 
delicate ; such dewy lips ; a nose— oh, good- 
ness ! I never saw such a nose but on a statue, 
and then the statue wanted the beautiful colour. 

“Best Patty,” said Pet, laughing, “you have 
lost vour wits. Is she not lovely P” 

“ilush, Pet!” 

“ She has not even the little English I taught 
her. She docs not understand, but she secs you 
think her pretty.” 

Truly, she w^as blushing ; but she rose, and, 
wit ha grace beyond powers of description, spoke 
to Pet in French, 

“ She hopes,” said Pet to me, “ that you are 
the English mother whom she is to love, Pai ty, 
and says no mother shall ever have so good and 
dutiful a child ; tiie more so, because her English 
mother is so young, and, indeed, but her sister.” 

As for me, I was not listening, 1 was thinking 
so much of what Robert w^ould say when he saw 
licr. Tlie very loveliest creature. I have oftim 
seen beautiful faces in pictures, but as for ever 
expecting to see one in reality, that 1 never 
did. 

“ ]’ct,” I said, “ ’tis positively wicked of her 
people to let her go about by herself. She will 
oe mobbed. If 1 was ever so many people in 
one, 1 should mob her myself.” 

“ She did not come by herself. A priest came 
with her, and an old ancient thing of a gouver- 
nante gave her ink) my care. Also, she had 
on a veil, of a thickness most praiseworthy.” 

“ I hope she will forgive me stai'ing so. Has 
she any sisters P Are they as pretty P” 

“No, she is herself alone. But she has 
brothers, and they are not kind to her.” 

“ Not kind ! Ob ! my dear Pet, what savages !” 

“ Tliey desire that she should marry a man of 
a rank so high, that I am giddy to think of him ; 
but she secs that he is old, and of a temper as 
high as his rank,” 

“ Has she no father nor mother P” 

“Yes, a father who is deSvot, and a mother 
who is of the court. • They see her once a day ; 
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to usher iu anybody *80 grand. And was it 
not natural I should be oyerwhelnied tooP 
considering that my lord mao’quis was our dnke*s 
eldest son, and what I had just said about Viola ; 
and if ever there was a divine duck of a darling, 
by way of a man, it was the young marquis, 
lie was not one of your outrageous tine, 
grand, tall, overpowering Jupiter creatures; in 
fact, .he was short, but he had the most perfect 
figure, and the most beautiful face, with the 
gentlest expression that ever was given to man. 
Jivery Sunday at church I always said to my- 
self when I looked at him, Oh, what a lucky 
woman is your mother !” 

And I said it again to myself when he came 
into the room. One would suppose I was a 
duchess myself by the manner in which he 
greeted me, and the bow lie gave the countess 
when I introduced her. It was just the sort of 
manner and the kind of bow tlmt a true gentle- 
man, a preux chevalier, would give a lady and a 
gentlewoman. “I am a lady and a gentle- 
woman,” said I to myself, ‘‘and therefore, in 
the eyes of the marquis, I aju a person to whom 
he is bound to pay lioniagc.” Ilot that nnyonc J 
is to believe I was altogether as cou ceiled as ' 
that, only it was the manner of the young mar-^ 
quis that told me what 1 was. And didn’t I 
settle in my own mind he should not hear a w’’ord, 
or see a look from me but what was proper for 
the perfect gentlewoman. 

lie had a very soft, low voice, rather too 
low. However, I was a little flustered, per - 1 
haps, thinking of my speech too, and viola 
looking so unutterably lovely. He was telling 
Kobert that he had come over by his fathcr^s 
desire to see a new barn he had built. 

“ It is not built yet — ^my wife is just malting 
a section of the roof.” 

“ It is more particularly a plan of hanging the 
doors,” I said. 

Dear Robert ! how pleased he looked ! 

Of course tlie young marquis stayed to 
luncheon, and of course we all went out toge- 
ther to look at the bam, the walls scarcely ten 
feet high, and saw the place where the patent 
doors were to be hung, and then I sliowcd him 
my garden ; and, when he left, he said he should 
take the liberty of coming again shortly, about 
the time the doors were to be hung ; and as he 
went away, I saw the loveliest eyes in the 
W'orld gazing— gazing— lost in gazing down the : 
road after him. | 

^ “ Robert,” I whispered, late that night, be- 
hind the bed-curtains, “ don’t tell me the patent 
doors were the attraction. He has heard of her 
—seen her — and he made a catspaw of your 
barn to get an introduction.” 

“ Patty, you be whipped !” cried Robert, in 
a pet. 

CHATTBIl m. 

But oh ! wasn^t I right P 

My lord marquis returned in three days, 
asking me, as I was so clever with my fingers*, if 
I would draw him tfplan for a i^eeper’s cottage. 

My father makes me see after all these things,” j 


said he, “to keep me out of mischief, he 
says ” 

(The duke little guessed the mischief brew- 
ing, for — only I thought of it too late — ^Viola 
was not of our religion.) I could not settle in 
my own mind whether I would make a pretext 
and leave them alone for ten minutes. The 
young countess was most particular in never 
stirring from my side, and, if she did go into the 
garden alone, she always asked my leave, and 
never went for above a few minutes. 

“ She has been beautifully brought up, 
Robert,” said I ; "very unlike that horrid French 
girl whose elopement caused such a scandal.” 

Well, I did not know whether she would like 
being left alone, and of course I was not the ' 
Patty everybody thought me if I did not per- 
ceive that my plan of a keeper’s cottage, if the 
very best that ever was planned, was never 
likely to be built. Why, he could not control 
his eyes. My heart really almost beat aloud with 
excitement, I felt so for him, and I feared so for 
her. I became quite scarlet with the way my 
mind was conducting itsedf. 

Fortunately I was called out of the room by 
Caroline; she wanted to know if she should 
put out on the lunclicon-table our grandest 
piece of plate, an 6 pergnc, in honour of the 
marquis. In her flurry last time, she had never 
thought of it ; but, being more composed now, 
slie was able to think what would do him most 
honour. 

" Don’t be a goose, Caroline,” I said ; " serve 
luncheon as usual. Where is your master ?” I 
contrived to spend ten mmutes in doing nothing, 
and then made a detour round by the garden, so 
that they could sec me coming. They wore 
standing at the window, and when she saw me 
coming she made a sign to him to ask me a 
question. " The countess wishes to know,” he 
said, "if she has your permission to show me 
that part of the garden that borders the river. 
She says 1 did not see it the other day, and it 
is the prettiest part.” 

"I did not show it, because it is not so 
neatly kept,” I answered. " Pray ask her, in 
return, if she would like me to come with you ?” 

I have liitbcrto represented the marquis as a 
paragon. I am sorry to say he did not repeat 
my question to Viola, On the contrary, he 
said, " Tour English mother says she is most 
happy to trust you in my charge.” 

However, I was obliged to pretend I under- 
stood nothing of this. Also, I felt I mtist 
forgive him ; and furtlier, I found myself abso- 
lately excusing him. " Patty, Patty !” I said 
to myself, " a fittle more and 1 shall find you so 
base a panderer as to^ be ‘absolutely praising 
him for the greatest piece of deceit possible.” 
They remained in the garden walking to and fro 
until the bell rang for Inncheon. 

After lunch, we all widked up to the Hall. 

As for Madam Pet, she provoked me. She 
made a pretence of being the greatest innocent 
tliat ever was born. Her own boy might have 
seen how matters were going on — and here 
was she — "Oh I so "surprised— did I think so? 
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Really? My lord was always so to ladies, the 
most polite, the most courte(>us.” I had a mind 
to be high with her, and walk home alouc, and 
let her take cai'e of her schoolfellow herself; 
but she has a way wjth her, has Pet, that, let 
you be cvpr so put out with her, suddenly she 
begins her coaxing ways, and you find yourself 
loving lier more than ever. 

After the marquis’s fourth visit, I thought I 
ought to warn Egbert. 

“Pooli,” said Robert; ‘4ic is naturally as 
impatient as I am to see my patent doors hung ; 
and all I have got to say is, Patty, that Job 
escaped one misery wliiclbbesets me: — he never 
had to deal with country workpeople.” 

Wlieu Robert is vexed, ’tis best not to worry 
Lim, as he says things — even to quoting Scri])- 
ture — ^that lie would not say at other times. Por 
he is a most religious man. When I think of 
his prayer at the time he thought I was dying 
— but "no more about that. Everybody must 
see what a really good man Robert is. And 
indeed the workpeople were most provoking 
about the patent doors. 

However, at last they wore hung, and it may 
readily bo conceived what were Robert’s feelings 
wlnmlie rushed into the room wliere the mar* 
quis was, as usual, reading French poetry to 
Viola, exclaiming, All riglit, tliey are hung, 
aud at last you shall be satisfied, my lord.” 
What are hung ?” said my lord. , 

The doors.” 

^‘Thc a ” 

“ The bam doors, my lord.” 

Very slowly came the? remembrance of the 
patent lianging barn doors to the mind of t!ic 
marcjuis ; so slowly, that Robert saw I was right, 
and he was wrong. But the natural coiutcsy 
so inherent in the young lord’s nature made 
him try lo cover his mistake by an alacrity that 
di(i not deceive Robert, aud made me remember 
Ids other little hypocrisy. 

Patty,” said Robert to me that night, I 
must wriU? to the duke ; I ought not to coun* 
Iciianee this clandestine affair.” 

“ I am afraid — oh, dear me, how sorry I am— 
I am afraid you must,, Robert.” 

“The poor little thing,” continued Robert, 
*'is quite altered ; a lovable child, and mon? 
lovely than anything we shall ever sec again, 
Patty, but she ’has lost her colour; a moustache 
is coming, and in anotlier month wo shall sec 
symptoans of the beard 1 said she would 
have.” 

“Oh, Robert! but indeed she is altered. 
She lays her head on my shoulder, and sighs 
so, and she is always saying to me, ‘Aimez 
moi, my mSre Pattie,’ and I say to her-—” 

“ You need not tell me, Patty. I overheard 
your answer in such a jargon as * tres immencc- 
meiit— bictt prodigieusely,’ and various strange 
words of a most energetic character, that 
could only have been corned by my impulsive 
wife.” 

“ Oh, Robert, how cm you laugh P In my 
hurry I do say odd words just to satisfy her; but, 
when 1 have time, 1 speak .excellent French to 


her; and, oh! Robert, only think, she cannot 
say more English than when she came. We 
must give up the three hundred pounds, aud 
we shall be in debt.” 

“In debt or not, I must write No; I 

will go and see the duke.” I thought this 
quite proper of him, because one can hint 
things speaking that it is quite impossible to do 
writing. 

He had not been gone more than half an hour 
when Mrs. Mountjoy called. 

“ Are you aware, my dear Patty, that often 
as the young marquis comes to your house 
openly, he docs so twice as often secretly ?” 

“ How do you mean P” I exclaimed, niy brain 
seeming all in a whirl. 

“ He comes in a boat to the bottom of your 
garden.” 

Gracious goodness ! I have boasted that in 
a case of great emergency I always rise to tiie 
occasion. Lei me confess, that this time I 
was mentally knocked down, unable to rise again. 
This paragon, this preux chcv;Uier, this son of 
a fortunate mother, this dear darling of a 
man, was a demon in disguise. His beautiful 
gentle eyes, his soft low voice, his courtesy, his 
goodness. Altogether this young marquis, whom 
1 could not help loving, was a WTetch to be hated. 
Did I not know he was a hypocrite ? And I 
so deiermiuatcly blind. 

“Do you not also sec a great difference in 
your lowly guest?” continued Mrs. Mount- 

py- 

“Yes, she is pale and sad.” 

“ I — I mean — Patty — surely, Patty — can- 
not you understand what 1 mean ? Six 
mouths ago, when she first came here, she 
was, if anything, too slight.” 

Oh, my goodness gracious me! where was 
1? Where was Robert? To happen to me, 
a sort of prudish old maid, who kept her 
house so strict ! Oh, gracious Heavens ! wliat 
dreadful things are these French girls ! — 
all alike. Perhaps the countess was the very 
one, or sister to the one, that eloped. But she 
hadn’t a sister ; where was my mind ? Could it 
be my wits were going ? Was my brain topsy- 
turvy? But I must not let; Mrs. Mountjoy 
see— ^goodness me— no. “Stick fast to the 
honour of your sex, Patty,” I said to myself ; 
“ don’t give way an inch — be high. ^ Scud Mrs. 
Mountjoy off with a grand high mightiness — a 
lofty scorn.” Did I do it, 1 wonder ? I do 
not\now, but I hope I was high. 

What was I to do? Aud as 1 tlvou^ht, the 
naughty, wicked, good-for-nothing little thing 
came creeping in, and 1 saw — oh ves — I saw 
quite enoughL’; and she saw too, that I saw. 
She came aud laid her head just where my child 
(now with angel wings) was to have laid, mid 
said, “Aimez moi — aimez nioi— -ma mere 
Pattie.” And upon my word, if 1 did not find 
myself saying, “Oui, oui, oui, ma petite, aimez 
V 0 U 8 beaucoup, aimez vous ever so much, 
aimez vous prodigieiisemcnt.” The greatest 
ustonishmcttt^of* aU to me, was, that I meant 
all 1 said, and I found myself scolding myself. 
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“ Oh, Patty, Patty, it is all your own fault : 
all owing to your foolish fondness for match- 
making. But I will be her mother. I won't 
care what Robert says ; I will make him cidl 
the marquis out. RoWt shall horsewhip him ; 
l^bert shall " 

I was interrupted by Caroline openin" the 
door, her face in a greater blaze of bewilder- 
ment, than when she ushered in the marquis. 

My lord duke," says she. 

Now, if you ever want your senses, Patty," 
T had just time to soy to mj^self, “you want 
them now." I bowed to his bow, and then I 
kissed the lovely weeping face lying beneath I 
my own. 

Goodness knows if my imagination deceived 
me as to dukes and duchesses being received 
in a different fashion to other mortal ; but, as 
be was an ordinary, rather fusdy little man to 
look at, 1 thought it best to "be quite corn- 
polled. 

“ Madam," he said, “ I have called upon a 
very unpleasant business, and I find your hus- 
band has gone to me, perhdps on a similar 
errand." 

“ I do not know, sir, if you will think it un- 
pleasant or not.” 

“ May I ask, if that is the young lady whom 
my son visits P” 

“ That is my guest and adopted child, Vio- 
lante de~— " 

“ Pardon me, madam, that is not her name, 
she is 

And now was T not good, that I did not give 
even a little bit of a scream ? His grace named 
the very identical, naughty, good-for-nothing 
French girl whose elopement with an Englisli 
adventurer, as I thought, caused such a scandal 
a few months ago. But I shuddered, oh I how 
I shuddered, and slie that lay with her arms 
round my neck, felt me shudder, and said, in 
her soft musical voice ; 

“ Aimez moi, aimez moi, ma mere Pattie." 

“ Oui," said I again, “ oui, immencement." 

Then she rose — for she too shuddered at 
hearing her proper name — and, with her face all 
bedewed with tears, her pretty hands clasped, 
the very loveliest picture of sorrow that ever 
was seen, but with a certain nameless dignity 
and grace about her, she knelt before him. 

Now, what with one thing and another, I 
could not contrive to understand what she said, | 
but I saw, by the duke’s face, that though he 
was a duke he had a tender heart, and an admira- 
tion for beauty. First of all lie looked amazed, 
as well he might, at her exquisite loveliness — 
then he was touched — then he melted — tears 
came into his eyes ; and, as she drew forth a 
ribbon, and showed him a little gold ring, talk- 
ing all the time with a pathos that made the 


tears run down my cheeks, though I didn't 
know what she was saying, he opened liis 
arms, and she, with a cry of joy, sprang into 
them. ^ At that identical moment in rushed the 
marquis, followed by the duchess — in stalked 
Robert, accompanied by Pet — in walked Jlrs. 
MounWoy. 

As for being able to relate what each said to 
the other, and what all talked of and about, 
and to and from, ^tis impossible. It is enough 
to say, that this was a case of Romeo and Juliet 
over and over again. Knowing her people were 
very strict and formal with her, and that she 
pined for nothing^ so much as some one to love 
her (“ Aimez moi ! aimez moi !"), and that she 
should only lead the same cold stately life with 
a French husband that she did with her parents 
— her priest had pitied and married her to tlie 
marquis, and her old gouveruanie had aided and 
abetted, and she had Come away here to bide 
herself, and see her beloved occasionally. 
(“Ilum," as Erasmus says; that “occasionally" 
was pretty often.) 1 must not forget to say 
that the duke had forbidden the marquis to 
think of marrying a young lady of a religion 
diflerent to his own, and he was waiting to try 
and persuade him ; but the duke acknowledged, 
after he had seen and talked to Viola, his son 
was to be excused. As for tlie duchess, she 
was as good as gold. And we all went down 
to luncheon, and there, if Caroline had not (con- 
sidering it an occasion which justified her act- 
ing without any authority from me—a duke, a 
ducliess, a marquis and marchioness to luncheon) 
put on the 6pergne, but luckily she had dressed 
it with ilowers. And the luncheon was cx- 
celleut. (I should like to see my servants not 
knowing how to act in an emergency !) And then 
they all went away, and the duchess kissed and 
thanked me, and the marchioness did the same, 
a dozen times, and the duke was so kind, and as 
for tlie marquis 

“ Oil ! Robert," I said, “ if it had not been 
for his tendency towards hypocrisy, what a 
darling he is ! I never saw such moustaches, 
they are perfect loves. Suppose, Robert, you 
grow your moustaches.” 

“ Suppose you do it for me, Patty." 

“ Now, Robert ! but oh — goodness gracious 
me, Robert, the bam !" 
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; I CTTAPTEU XXV. OLIMPIA. COLONKA. . 

Saxon found the Efirl waiting for him at the 
Sed^ebrook station, with a plain phaeton, and 
a long-limbed, bony, black marc, tliat looked 
somewhat viciously askance at the new comer, 
and wmuld evidently not liave consented to 
tj stand still for a moment, wxre it not for the 
1 1 groom at her liead. 

“ That’s right, Trcfaldcn,” said Castlctowcrs, 

I j as Saxon emerged from the station with his gini- 
i ; ease in his hand, tim.1 his rug over his shoulder* 

' “ Your train’s a quarter after time, and the mare 

j has been giving herself as many airs as a .spoiled 
i beauty. Jump uj), my dear fellow, and let me 
I tell you how glad I am to see you. Brought 
any horses?” 

i “Yes, two — since you insisted that T should 

' do so. Here they come.” 

' The Earl turned and glanced at the tliorough- 
; breds, which w'cro now being led down in 
M travelling costume that left nothing of them 
i visible save their hoofs and ilicir eyes, 
j “They’re as welcome as yourself— if that’s 
I not a bad compliment,” said iie. “I’ve sent a 
I light cart for your luggage, and my man slmll 
fdllow with your gr(»om, to show him the way. 
It’s only a couple of miles to the park gates. 
Anything else ?” 

There was nothing else ; so tlie groom stepped 
back, and the marc shook her ears, and went 
away down the road as if she had been shot 
from a catapult. 

“ I am delighted you’ve brought those horses, 
Trcfalden,” said the Earl, as they flew along 
between the green hedgerows of the pleasant 
country road, “for I have really nothing to 
mount you upon. I have given over the only 
beast in the stables fit to ride, for Miss 
Colonna’s sole use and bcnclil, as long as she 
remains at Castletowcrs,” 

“ Miss Colonna !” echoed Saxon. 

“A lady who is visiting us,” replied the 
Earl, explanatorily. “You have heard of her 
father, no doubt — Giulio Colonna, the great 
Italian patriot. lie is staying with us also.” 

“ Yes, I have heard of hitp,” said Saxon, who 
had turned very red, and begun to wish himself 
back again in London. ! 


“ He is my mother’s oldest friend,” continued : 

Castlctowers, “ and mine too. I don’t know ' 

what you may have heard of him— fcw public j 

characters have ever liad so many enemies, or ; 

so many friends — but you must be prepared to j 

like him, Trefalden, for my sake. You may not 
take to him at first. He is eccentric, absent, | 

somewhat cold ; but a man of antique virtue — ! 

j a man whose grand simplicity is as much out of ‘ 

place in the nineteenth century as Ciucinnaius 
liimsclf would be out of place in a modern 
drawing-room.” j , 

Saxon tliought of the twenty francs that 
Signor Colonna had offered him at Reichenau, 
and did not kindle at this description, as his 
friend had anticipated. 

“ 1 have hoard nothing to his disadvaniaire,” 
he said, with some coustraiut. “Is Major ' 
Vaughan still with you P” 

“Yes, and Burgoync comes down to-morrow 
for a week’s .shooting. We intend to be quite j 
gay while you arc all here.” 

“ Wliat do you mean by ' quite gay’ ?” 

“Well, my mother gives a dinner-party to- i 
morrow, an^l an evening-party on Saturday; 
and on Thursday tlie last meet of the season i 
will be held in our grounds. Tiien, on Monday, 
the officers of the Eoriy-second, now quartered 
at Guildford, give a great ball, to vniicli our | : 
guests are, of course, invited — ^and so runs the 
programme, with little variation. It is moxio- 
loiious ; but what can one do at a distance of 
thirty miles from London ?” 

“ Lead the liappicst life in the world, I should 
think,” replied Saxon., 

“ It is a miestiou of taste and means,” said 
tlie Earl, with a sigh. “A motif of field-sports, 
set to an everlasting ritornella of dining and . 
dancing, dancing and dining— that is life in an 
English country-liouse. 3?or myself, I prefer 
the harsher music of a military band.” 

“Do you mean that you wish to go into the ! 
army?” . ' 

“ I mean, that I should like to be a soldier, i 
if my sword and my sympatliies could go to-, 
gether ; but that they never can, so it’s of no ; 
use to think about it. Do you see that belt of ^ 
pines straight ahead, and the green slope beyond, ’ 
^riukled "over with elms ? That’s Castletowcrs. | 
The house will come into sight directly, at the ! 
turn of the road.” ! 

And then the conversation jstrayed to other * ' 
topics, and Saxon told his friend how William j 
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Trefaldcn was cominjr down on Thursday ; and 
by that time they hail reached the park gates, 
and were driving up, to the beautiful old rod 
liouse, whieli looked as if dyed in the sunsets of 
many centuries. 

Then the Earl took his guest round to the 
stables, built on the princely scale of the old 
Elizabethan days, and now more than three 
parts empty. Here Saxon saw the stalls set 
apart for his two Ihorough-brcds ; and presently 
]\Iajor Vaughan came into tlie yard, white with 
dust, leading his own beautiful Arabian, Giil- 
nare, and followed by a docile bay, carrying a 
lady^s saddle; and Saxon found that lie had been 
* J riding with Mademoiselle Colouna. 

After this, they strolled about the gardens, 
and the Earl initiated Saxon into the topography 
of the smoking-room, tlic billiard-room, and all 
that part of the house called the bachelors* 
quarters. Then the gong was sounded, and it 
was lime to dress for dinner. 

It was Saxon’s first entry into the society of 
ladies ; and this fact, coupled with his reluctance 
to meet the Colonnas, made him somewhat 
nervous on going into the drawing-room. The 
ladies, however, were not yet down; and he 
found ouly a group of four men standing round 
the fire. Two of these were Castlctowcrs and 
Major Vaughan ; the third he at once recognised 
j for the dark-eyed Italian whom he had seen at 
! lleichcnau ; and the Jburlli was a stranger. 

“My friend, Mr. Saxon Trcfaldeu — Signor 
Colonila— the Reverend Edwin Armstrong,** 
said Lord Castlctowcrs, getting tlirough tlie 
introductions as quickly as he could. 

Tile clergyman bowed soinewdiat stifBy ; but 
Signor Colonna held out his hand. 

“Gervase’s friends are miiie,** he said, with a 
smile of singular sweetness. “T liavc heard 
much of you, Mr. Trefaldcn, and rejoice to know 
you. Is this your first visit to Castlctowcrs ?’* 

It was evident that he had no more remem- 
brance of Saxon, than Saxon had of the world 
before the Elood. 

At this inomenf, tlie ladies came in. Tlie 
Earl, with some ceremony, presented his young 
friend to his mother, and while Saxon was yet 
bending over her fairliand, dinner was announced. 
The Earl immediately gave his arm to Made- 
moiselle Colonna, Signor Colonna took Lady 
Castlctowcrs, and the rest followed. Thus it 
liappcncd that the introduction wliich Saxon 
most dreaded was altogether omitted, and that 
he did not even see Mademoiselle Coloniia*5 
face till he had taken liis scat at the dining- 
table. He then looked up, and, to his intense 
discomposure, found her superb eyes turned full 
upon himself. 

“ My vis-a-vis is, I suppose, your young mil- 
lioimaire ?** she said presently to Lord Castle- 
towers. have met him before; but I can- 
not remembei* where.** 

The Earl laughed, and shook his head. 

possible,** be replied. “He has only 
been six or eight weeks in England, and during 
the whole of that time you haste not been up in 
. town, I think, fot a single day/* 


“ Rut I may have met him abroad— perhaps 
at Milan?** 

“ He lias never visited Ttalv in liis life/* 

“Well, then, in Paris?** 

“ And I know that he has never been in Paris. 

In fact, it is more than improbable that you can 
have seen him before this evening. 1 speak 
thus positively, because I know all the story of 
his life up to this time ; and a very curious 
story it is/* 

“ You must tell it to me,** said Mademoiselle 
Colonna. 

“I \rill, by-and-by ; and when you have heard 
it, you will grant timt you arc only misled by , 
some accideulal resemblance.** 

Mademoiselle Colonna looked at Saxon again, 
lie w^as talking to Lady Castlctowcrs, and she 
could scrutinise his features at her leisure. 

“I do not think I shall make any such con- I 
cession to your narrative powers/* ske said, ij 
“The more closely I look at him, the more con- 
vinced I am that we have not only met, but 
spoken — and not very long since, (dl her. Why, j ' 
I recognise the very inflections of his voice/* 

“ Nay, madam, I claim to be a Sniss/* Saxon 
was saying. “1 was born in Switzerland, and 
so were my father and grandlatlun* before mo.** 

“ Rut Trefaldcn is not a Swiss name,** said | 
Lady Cusilctowers. ^ i 

“ No, Trefaldcn is a Cornish name. We arc I 
of Cornish descent/* ! 

The colour lleAV to Olimpia Colonna’s face at | 
the discovery conveyed to her by these few j 
words. ' ; 

“ I know it was no accidental rcsomblaiico,*’ 
she said, with a troubled look. “ I remember 
all about him now, and ho remembers me. i ji 
knew he did — 1 saw it in his face.** j ^ 

“ Then you really have met before ?** I 

“ Yes, in Switzerland, a few wt^cks ago. I — | 
I was so unobservant as to mistake liim for an 
ordinary peasant, and 1 — that is to say, we — 
offendoti him cruelly. My father has forgotten 
all about it ; but 1 sliall tender him- a formal 
apology by-and-by. I hope he will forgive me.” 

“ Eorgivc you !** echoed the Earl, in a low, 
passionate tone. 

But Miss Colonna did not seem to hear liim. 
Later in the evening, wlieu the little ])arty’ 
was dispersed about tlie drawing-room, she 
turned to Saxon, who was inspecting some 
engravings on a side-table, and said : 

“If it were not that oblivion and pardon arc 
thought to go hand in hand, 1 should ask to bo 
remembered by Mr. Trefaldcn. As it is, I cun 
only hope that he has forffotteu me.** 

Saxon bowed profoundly. 

“ I should be much conccirned for my memory, 
madam,** lie replied, “ if that were possible/* 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Is that a sarcasm,** said she, “ or a com- 
pliment? 

“ I did not moan it for either/* 

“ What is it, then ?’* 

“ A sirmde statement of a simple fadt. Made- 
moiselle Colonna iS associated in my memojy 
with the most eventful day of my life, and if I 
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tried ever so hard to forget that I had onco 
had the honour of meeting her, it would not 
have been possible for me to do so. On tliat 
clay, I first learned the change in my fortunes.** 

Miss Colonna smiled, and nut out her liand. 

" Then I insist on being forgiven,*’ she said. 

I will not consent to be the one disagreeable 
episode in so bright a story.’* 

But I can’t forgive you twice over,” replied 
Saxon, bashfully, scarcely daring to touch the 
tips of her delicate fingers. 

“ Whicli means, that you had done so already ? 
Thank you. Now we must be friends; and you 
shall come and talk to my faiher, who is deeply 
interested in your free and beautiful country. 
Would that our own beloved Italy were half so 
happy !’* 

VVith tills she took Saxon’s arm, and they 
crossed over to where licr faiher and Major 
Vaughan WTre sitting in earnest conversation. 

} In the mean while. Lord Casilctowers was 
! wishing liimself^iii Saxon’s place, and thinking 
j how gladly lie would have given the best Imnler 
[ in liis stafiles to be so M'roiiged, and so solicited, 
j by Olimpia Colonna. 

I CHArTER XXVI. THE OCTAGON TUEUET. 

I Ginuo Coi/WNA was never so immersed in 
j political labours as during these eight weeks 
• that he and liis daughter had been staying at 
; Castletowers. lie sut all day, and sometimes 
I more than half the night, at his desk, answering 
! letters, drawing np declarations Jtnd addresses, 
j and writing fiery pamphlets in Italian vih’cnch, 
and English. Olimpia liclj^cd him for many 
j hours each day, oficn rising at dawn to correct 
j his proofs, and decipher Iiis secret corre- 
j spondcncc. Every now and then, a special 
j messenger would come down from London by 
j tlie mid-day express ; or a batch of telegraphic 
1 despatches arrived, full of secret information 
I ill cypher, or so vrorded lo be uuiutclligibic to all 
i save the receiver. And sometimes Lord Castle- 
1 towers, after a hasty summons to the octagon 
j turret, would order out his black mare, and, 

! laden willi messages, gallop ovei* to the station 
' as furiously as if the very lives of his guests 
j depended on his speed. 

Then Lady Castletowers would look after 
him with a litihj deprccailng smile ; and, turii- 
iiig to the meniing visitor who might happen t o 
be sitting with her at the time, w^ould say some- 
thing about her jioor, dear friend, Signor Co- 
loima, and those foolish intrigues in which he 
still persisted in taking so much interest ; or 
would, perhaps, let Tall a word of half-implied 
regret that her son, the Earl, whose English 
politics were so thoroughly unexceptionable, 
should yet suffer himself to be attracted by the 
romance of this so-called ** Italian cause.** 

But the intrigues went on nevertheless; and 
her ladyship, who was quite satisfied if Signor 
Colonna showed himself at the .dinner-table, 
and Olimpia spent her evenings in the drawing, 
room, little dreamed thati that room ii^ the 
octagon turret was the focus of a fast-comin<j 
revolution, Tearful things— tilings that woula 


have frozen the bluest blood in her ladyship*s 
veins — were being done daily under her very 
roof. Strategical operations were mapped out, 
and military proclamations translated, by the 
liand of her own son. Subscriptions to the 
cause poured in by every post, llcvolutionary 
commissions in embryo revolutionary regiments 
were countersigned by Colonna, and despatched 
ill her ladyship’s own post-bag, under cover, to 
all kinds of mysterious Smiths and Browns in 
different quarters of Loudon ; and as for musket- 
money, it was a marvel that the very cheques 
which accumulated in her house did not explode, 
and reduce the place to ashes. 

A great storm was really brewing, and the 
Icaveii of resistance was at work among the 
masses of Southern Italy. An insurrection had 
already broken out at Palermo; but it had 
hitherto attracted no very serious notice in Lon- 
don or Paris. Honourable members attended 
to it but slightly, as a mere formidable riot, 
or a salutary warning to sovereigns who mis- 
governed tiieir subjects and iiegieclcd the advice 
of their neighbours. But Giulio Colonna, in his 
little room at Castletowers, knew well enough 
how to interpret the first faint muttcrings of 
that distant thunder. Ho knew where it would 
break out next, and where the first shaft of tlic 
lightning would fall. His own pen was the 
conductor— his own breath tlic wind by which 
the storm-clouds were driven. 

Yet Ctilonna was no soldier. A braver 
man never lived; but the sword was not his 
weapon. A student in his youtli, a delicate 
man at his prime, he was bora for the cabinet, 
and not the Cvamp. Bodies need brains as much, 
and s<>;uefimos moi’c, than they need hands ; 
and Colonna was th<* brain of his party. He 
was never more useful to his friends, he was 
never more formidable to liis enemies, than i 
when bending over his desk, pale and sleepless, ■ 
and never weary. i ; 

The Earl of Castletowers had described his ^ 
friend rightly wlicii ho sj)oke of liim as a man of J 
antique virtue. His virlucs were precisely of j 
; tlie antique type — so precisely that his detrac- [ 
tors ranked some of them but little above vices, i 
In liis creed, as in the creed of the Homan 
citizen during the great days of the Bepublic, 
the love of country held the highest place. 
Italy was his God. To serve her, he thankfully j 
accepted privation, contumely, personal danger, • [ 
banishment, and oppression. To serve her, he 
stooped to beg, to dissimulate, to mask hatred 
with smiles, and coutempt with courtesy. To 
say that lie was ready at any moment to lay 
down his own life for Italian liberty was to say 
nothing. 11c was ready to sacrifice bis daughter, 
like Jephtha; or his dearest friends; or his 
good repute; or innocent blood, if inuocont 
blood were the indisjiensablo condition of suc- 
cess. These were indeed antique virtues — 
virtues that had nothin" in common witli the 
spirit of Christian chivalry. His worst enemies 
could not deny that Giulio Colonna was a heto, 
and a patriot. ^His bitterest* slanderers never 
hinted a doubt of his sincerity. But it was a 
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significant fact that* his blindest worshippers, 
ready as they were to compare him with every 
hero that made the glory of classic Greece and 
Borne, never dreamed of linking liis name with 
that of Brace or ihiyard, Washington or La 
Roohejaquelein, He \vas, in very tmth, more 
Fagan ^an Christian. 

Giulio Colonna was a great man, a noble 
man, an heroic man, after his kind ; a man 
of vast intellectual powers, of untiring steadfast- 
ness, of inexhaustible energy and devotion; 

[ but a man wholly dominated by a single idea, 

I and unable to recognise any but liis own arbi- 

1 trary standard of right and wrong. 

I Chi the inornin" after. Saxon’s arrival at 
Oastlctowers, the tlvree young men went out 
with their guns and dogs, and the Colonnas 
were busy together in their quiet study in the 
octagon turret. It was a very small room — 
mere closet — with one deep muUioned window, 
overlooking a formal space of garfeu. A few 
prints on the walls, a few books on the shelves, 
a bureau, a table heaped with letters and papers, 
three or four chairs, and a davenport in the 
recess of the window, were all the furniture it 
contained. At tlie davenport sat Olimpia, copy- 
ing a long list of memoranda, w'hilc her father 
was busy witli his morning’s correspondence at 
the larger tabic. He had received a budget of 
some forty loi ters by that post, and was going 
through tliem rapidly and methodically, endors- 
; ing some for future reference, selecting others 
for immediate reply, and flinging the rest into 
a waste-paper basket beside lus chair. When 
the last was disposed of, his daughter lifted up 
her head, and said : 

W'hat news to day, padre mio 

The Italian sighed weai’ily. 

“None,” he replied. •“’None of any value, 
j A few lines from Bertaldi ; but he has nothing 
1 new to tell. Things remain about tbc same in 
j j Sicily. Garibaldi wants n\oncy. Nothing can be 
j done without money — nothing worth doing.” 

[ “ Better to attempt notliing, than make a 

useless demonstration,” said Olimpia, quickly. 

“ Ay — far better,” 

“Is that all from Italv ?” 

“ All.” 

“ And from London ? 1 thought I saw Lord 
Barmouth’s handwriting.” 

“ Yqs— ho sends a cheque for twelve pounds ; 

. and here are three or four others, «iiid a sub- 
scription from Birmingham — ^not twciity-fivc 
pounds in all !” 

Olimpia rose, and laid lier hand lovingly upon 
her father’s shoulder. 

“ Do not be discouraged, padre mio,” she 
said. “ The movement is as yet scarcely begun, 
and our friends have not realised the import- 
ance of the crisis. Tlie English, we must re- 
member, are not roused to enthusiasm by a 
I few words. When we have proved to them 
; that our people are in earnest, they will help us 
I with hearts and hands.” 

I “ And in the mean while, our volunteers are 
I to be slaughtered like sheep, for* want of proper 
j .w^eapous!'? replied Colonna, bitterly, “No, 


Olimpia, it is now that we need funds — now, | 

when the struggle is scarcely begun, and the ; 

work lies all before us. There cfiri be no real I 

discipline without arms, food, and clothing; | 
and without discipline, all the valour in the 
world is of no avail. What can weaponless j 
men do to prove themselves iu earnest F” ^ 

“ Die,” said she, with kindling clicek and eje. 
“Yes— we can all do that; but we prefer to 
do it with something better than a pike or a 
scythe in our hands.” 

Saying this, he pushed back his chair, and 
began walking gloomily up and down the narrow 
space between the window and the door. He 
came presently to a sudden halt, looked full into j 
his daughter’s eyes, and said : ! 

“ We want twenty-five thousand pounds, at ! 
the very least, before ten more days have passed | 
over our heads.” 

“ So much as that ? Alas! it is impossible.” | 
“I am not sure that it is impossible,” said 
Colonna, still looking at her. . ■ 

“ No F what do you mean ?” 

“ Sit down, my child — here, by mv side— -and • 

I will tell you.” " ; 

She sat down, and he took her liand between 
both of his own. Perha])s her heart throbbed 
for a moment in some vague apprehension of | 
what might next be said; but neither her face ’ 
nor her liand betrayed emotion. 

“ There is a young man iu this house,” said 
the Italian, “to uhom such a sum as twenty- 
five thousand pounds would be of less import- ' 
ance than a handful of bajocclii to one of our 
volunteers.” 

“Mr.Trcfalden?” 

“ Mr. Trefalden, He is worth four or five 
millions.” 

“ Yes — I remember. Wo were talking of it 
at breakfast, a few weeks ago.” 

“Wc were; and I promised myself at tlio 
time that I would move heaven aiid earth to 
gain him over to the cause.” i 

“ It will not be diflicult.” ; 

“ In the ordinary degree, not at all ; but wc ‘ 
must do more than that.” j 

“ It is hopeless to dream tliat lie will give us 
twenty-five thousand pounds,” said Miss Co- | 
lonna, liastily. 

“ 1 mean him to give us a million.* • 

“ A million ! Are you mad ?” ; 

“I mean him to give ns a million — two millions 
— three millions — ^all lie jiosscsscs, if less than ! 
all will not suffice to set our Italy free ! Listen, - 

Olimpia mia — wc have been told the strange | 

story of this young man’s life. W c know how | 
pure, and pastoral, and unwprldly it has been, j 
vV e find him simple and enthusiastic as a child — j 

his heart ojicti to every generous impression — j 

his soul susceptible to every sense of beauty. | 
To such a nature all liigli tilings arc possible — . 

with such a nature, all that we desire may be j 
done. I look upon this youth as the destined j 
liberator — as the destined sacrifice !” 

Olimpia sighed, and shook her liead.^ [ 

“ If he were Italian,” she said, “ it would j 
be easy — and justifiable.” I 
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‘•Justifiable!^* echoed her father, with an 
angry gesture. “ In our holy cause, all mcaus 
are justifiable. How often must I repeat tliat P” 
“It is a point, padre mio, on which we can 
never think quite alike/* she replied, gently. 
“I jet it pass/* 

He dropped her hand; rose abruptly; and 
ualkcd restlessly to and fro, muttering to him- 
self. She also rose, and stood, waiting till he 
should speak again. Then he drew his hand 
across his brow, and said, harshly ; 

“ The burden of this work must rest cliiefly 
on y«>ii, Olimpia.** 

“ 1 will do wliat I can,** she replied. ■ 

“ Do you know what you have to do ?** 

“ 1 think so. I have done it often enough 
before.’* 

Coloiina shook his hcad.^ 

“No,** he said, “that is not enougli. You 
must make him love jou — you must I'nakc him 
marry you.’* 

“ i at her !” 

“It is the only certain way to achieve our 
]mrposc. Ho is joung and im]jressiouable — ^you 
liavc lieauly, fascination, eloquence, and that 
nameless sv.uy over the will and sympathy of 
otl:crs which has already won hundreds of 
ardent spirits to the cause. In a week he will 
be at your feet.** 

“You ask me to sell myself!** exclaimed 
Olimpia, with a rungiiificciit scorn upon her lip 
that would have become an offended goddess. 

‘‘ For Italy.** 

^ She clasped her hands togellicr, in a wild, pas- 
sionate way ; and went over to the window. 

“For Italy/* repeat cal Colonua, solemnly. 
“For the cause to which 1 have consecrated 
you, my only child, since the morueut wdieu,\ou 
were first laid, smiling, in my arms. For the 
cause ill which my own youth and manhood have 
been spent. For the cause in which 1 sliould not 
•hesitate to go to the stake to-morrow, or to shed 
your lioarL’s blood with my own hand.’* 

“ I had ratl»cr give niy heart’s blood than do 
this thing,” said Olimpia, with averted face. 

“ The martyr may not choose froa\ what ])alm 
his branch shall be se\ered,” replied her father, 
sternly. 

* Slic made no answer. For some moments 
tlirywerc both silent. Then Colonna spoke again. 

“ With money now at our command,” he 
said, “ success would be certain. Without it, 
nothing but failure awaits us. Twenty-five 
thousand pounds, judiciously spciii, would equip 
six thousand men ; and with six thousand at Ids 
back, Garibaldi would enter Naples in the course 
of a few days. But what does he say himself? 
— ^Ihat wliatcvcr is done, must be done in tlie 
name of Sardinia? In the name of Sardinia, 
that gives neither a soldier nor a scudo to the | 
struggle ! In ilic name of Sardinia, whose king j 
dares not countenance our effort, but who is i 
ready to reap the fruits of our victories 1 No, j 
no, Olimpia mia— it is not twenty -five thousand 
pounds that we need. It ns a million. With a 
million, we should free not only the Sicilies, biit 
the llomagna, and reconstruct the great rc- 
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public. With a million, We may reject the pa- 
tronage of Victor Emmanuel, and the whole mo- 
narchical party !** 

“With but one million ?** said Miss Colonna, 
doubtfully. ‘ 

“With but one— or two, if two be needed, 
and we have two at command. What is one 
man’s wealth, or one woman’s hand, in com- 
parison with results such as these ? Wbut is 
any private interest, when valued against the 
honour and freedom of a great country ?’* 

Again Olimpia was silent. 

“And then,” he pursued, eagerly, “with a 
Homan senate at the Capitol, and a Dictator at 
the head of the Roman legions, we shall do that 
which France and Sardinia together failed to do. 
VV*e shall expel the Austrian from the soil, and 
buy back VeucLia with our blood!** 

Olimpia turned at last. Her face was very 
pale, and the burnished gold of her hair crowned 
her in the sunlight, like a glory. 

“Enough/* she said, calmly. “This young 
man’s wedth shall be bought lor Italy, if aught 
that I can give will purchase it.” . 

Colouna took her in liis arms, kissing licr 
brow. “ There speaks the true Colouna I” he 
said. “ Had niy daughter even given her heart 
to some other, I should have expected this con- 
cession — ^ay, though he had been the best ami 
bravest of our Italian chivalry ; but as it is, her 
duty ami her love may yet go" together.” 

‘‘Nay — wc will put love outot the question/* 
she said, coldly. 

“Heaven grant iliat I may live to see that 
day when, through thy deed, my Olimpia, our 
beloved jountry shall be free — free from the 
shores of ilie Adriatic to tlic w aters of Tarcuio !” 

“ Amen/* replied Olimpia, and left the room. 


HOW I DISCOUNTED MY BILL, 

Some three or four months ago, I wanted to 
discount aii accommodation bill for lifiy pounds, 
the proceeds of which were to be divided 
between myself, who was the drawer, and a 
friend, w ho was the acceptor. I hud asked my 
tailor whether he could recouuncud me to auy 
one who would “ do” the bill without keeping 
me hanging about for an answer (as is generally 
the custom of the discounting fraternity), until £ 
was sick and tired of waiting. Mr. Snips merely, 
made one condition with me, namely, that if suc- 
cessful iu gelling the momy for the bill, I should 
pay a part of his" little account, which was of sonie 
twelve monllis* standing. To tins 1 agreed, and 
was forthwith furnished with a letter of introduc- 
tion to a largo wholesale Jew clothier iu the City, 
to whom I at once repaired iu a Hansom. The 
clothier read Mr, Suips’s letter of introduction, 
and, as a matter of course, at once said — 
as all discounters do say — that he would have 
been most happy to do the needful for any 
gentleman introduced by his good friend Snips, 
but that he ro^v had iiot tlie money in the 
house. To this 1 suggested an open cheque, 
payable either to my order, or to bearer, and 
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that I did not mind taking a cab to any part 
of London where his banker might reside. 
But the clothier did not seem to see the force 
of this remark. He replied, that it was 
against his rule to draw his balance at the 
bankers below a certain amount, and that it 
was already too low. Had I come the day 
before yesterday, he had then three or fouir 
thousand pounds Iving idle wdiich he did 
not know how to dispose of, and he would 
have been too happy to accommodalc me with 
fifty, or even a Imndrcd pounds. But since 
then he had invested all his spare cash in 
certain shares which he had been able to pick 
np a bargain. He was very sorry indeed, very 
sorry, not to be able to oblige the friend of his 
friend Mr. Snips, but to do so to-day was really 
quite out of tlic question. Could 1 come again 
in ten days, or a fortnight ? lie then niight be 
able to meet my wishes. I replied that 1 
wanted the money immediately, and was ready 
to pay any reasonable interest that might be 
asked ; but that a fortnight hence, the money 
would be of no use to me. Could he not, 
if he were so very short of ready casli, Iransrer 
to me one or more of the shares lie Iiad lately 
purchased? I could st*ll them, and take the 
proceeds, leaving my bill with him as security. 
But even this attempt to meet the difficulty he 
did not approve of. He said that to sell shares 
so soon after he had purchased them would ruin 
his credit, and was not to be thought of. 

Seeing that the clothier did not apparently 
wish to discount the bill, I prepared to take 
leave of him. I suppose my manner was that of 
a rather angry man, for no sooner did 1 take 
up my hat to go, than he for the first time 
asked me to show him the bill, and inquired 
who the acceptor was, what was his occupation, 
what were his means, and so forth. To all these 
questions I gave the best answers I could. I 
wished to tell the whole truth ; but 1 had a secret 
wish to make the bill appear as good a document 
as possible. 

In the course of my exphination, I happened 
to mention that the acceptor of the draft was a 
captain in the army, and that, his town addi'css 
—or whenever he was not with his corps — was 
at the “Army and Navy Club/^ The words 
were hardly out of my mouth when I saw the 
cloiliier’s eyes lighten up, and he immediately 
asked me to what regiment the gentleman be- 
longed; taking up at the same time an Army 
List from the desk before him. Wlicn I told 
him, he turned to it at once, and compared 
the initials and name in the list Avitli those upon 
the bill. This done, he said that, although he 
really had not the means of discounting the bill 
himself, he thought that if I could leave it with 
him for twcuty-foiir hours, he might induce a 
friend of his to do so. To this 1 consented, 
for not only had I not endorsed the bill — 
and therefore it would be of no use if passed 
&way without my signature — but the clothier 
oB’ered to give — ^iind gave — a receipt for the 
document. I therefore left the draft with an un- i 
derstanUih):? tliat 1 was to call the foilowdng day. { 


Next day I called accordingly, and was ratlnu' 
put out by the clothier’s telling me ho could do 
nothing with my bill, and that he feared if I 
offci*ed even fifty per cent interest, I should not 
be able to discount it. On hearing this, I de- 
manded my bill back again. The clothier gave 
it me — ^nonc the cleaner for being carried about 
a whole day in his pockcl . A sudden thought had 
struck him. “If you go to this gentleman,” he 
said, banding me a card, “ and say you have come 
io him from mo, ho will perhaps be able to do 
what you want ; but I must warn you that he will 
charge you a high rate of discount.” I thanked 
him, and, taking the card, seiw printed upon it 
“Mr. Steinmclz, EastcrnCoirec-liousc, Cornhill.” 

The establislimcnt at which Mr. Steinmclx 
gave liis address was more a large room where 
men of business resort and where appointments 
arc made on matters of business, than a coffee or 
an eating-house. It is true that in one corner 
of it there was a counter at which wine, pale 
ale, sandwiches, and other refreshments, were 
to be found; but the main body of the very 
large chief room w'as taken up with stands at 
which newspapers were fixed for the more con- 
venient reading of tlic subscribers, and smaller 
tables upon which were all kinds of Directories, 
Almanacks, Gazetteers, and other similar books 
of reference. The Eastern Coflee-house is, 
moreover, a great })]acc of resort for merchants 
and others eoiincctccl with shipping insurance 
business. Captains of merchant vessels go 
tlierc to meet their owners, and owners go there 
to meet their captains. To be free of the place, 
it is necessary to become a member ; but, beyond 
the payment of two gniuciis per annum, no quali- 
fication is required. It is a convenient place for 
a man of business, as ho may meet a friend there, 
learn the news, hear of a bargain, eat liis luncheon, 
insure a sliip, or get tliroiigli any other transac- 
tions he likes. 

To the Eastern Coffco-liouso in Cornhill I 
accordingly repaired. Upon asking for Mr. 
Stcinmetz at the door, an individual was pointed 
out who bore every outward and visible sign of 
being a lew by race and a German by nationality. 
Not tliat Germans like unto this gentleman arc 
met with in Germany, nor, indeed, anywliere out 
of London. Mr. Sieinmetz shaved close, leaving 
no hair on his face save a short pair of mutton- 
chop whiskers, lie spoke Englisli well, although 
with a very decided Teutonic accent, and 
would invariably reply in tliat tongue to any 
person who addressed him in cither German or 
French. He aflcctcd to despise greatly his 
fellow-countrymen, often speaking of them as 
“ those tammed tcliennan fellows,” and avowed 
a most supremo contempt for any cookery save 
that of Great Britain ; though I believe that 
in secret he indulged largely in sauer-kraut, 
sausages, and llhcnisli wines. In his manner 
he was loud, vulgar, cringing to those wlio 
were wealthy, arrogant to those who had no 
money, and brutal to those who were in his 
debt. ^ He liad no clerks, no office, no place 
of business. He was always to be found at 
the Eastern Cofice-liouse, Cornlull; and his 
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day-book, cash-book, waste -book and ledger, 
seemed all comprised in a gigantic pocket- 
book, wliicli he carried in the breast of his 
coat. Yet tin’s man was well known to be 
veiy rich. He had respectable current ac- 
counts in two good City banks, and held many 
sluircs in lirst-rate joint-stock companies. From 
the lime be arrived at the Eastern Coffee-house 
in the morning, until he left it in the evening, 
he wixn giving some person or oilier an inter- 
view, and there were always two or three more 
individuals waiting to sneak to him. When 1 
have added that although he professed to be a 
Jew, Mr. Steiumetz worked as hard as any 
Gentile upon his Sabbath-day; that he lived at 
3^rixton in lodgings which cost him seven shil- 
lings a week; that he passed the Suiid^ in 
lamenting over not being able to do any busi- 
ness ; Unit his god was Mammon ; and his real | 
occjipatiou that of a discouiiler — 1 think I have 
said all that need he said of his history. 

Mr. Steinmolz at once asked to see the bill, 
asked .me about rnysclf and tlie acceplor, and 
told me to call next day, when lie v ould give me 
a decisive answer, “ yes or no.” 

Twenly-four hours after my fir^t interview 
mill Mr. Sicunmctz, 1 was oiice more at the 
Eastern Coffee-house. Mr. fStcinmetz was 
punctual 1.0 his appoinlnumt, and came forward 
to meet me. He said he never “looked” at 
bills for such small amounts ns fifty nounds, but 
would introduce mo to a friend w!io might be 
induced to do so. “The question is, Mr. 
Weston,” lie said, addressing me, “what wdll 
you lose I could not understand what he 
mcaiH ; and, seeing I was all aiiroad as to his 
slang, he explained that he. wished to know 
what amount of discount 1 would pay. 

I replied, tliat 1 was willing to pay anything 
in reason, adding—likc a greenhorn as i was — 
that 1 was imicli in want of money, and would not 
mind paying a liltlc more than usual, provided 
Ihc business could be carried through at once. 
It struck m(‘, iliat considering Mr. Sieinmeiz 
“never looked” at bills for such small amounts 
as fifty pounds, lie aiipeared remarkably anxious 
to know liow much 1 was willing to pay for the 
accommodation, Tliis, however (so I rcf^oned 
to myself) might be owing to his wishing to 
serve the friend to whom I was to be introduced. 

In a few minutes Mr. Stcinmetz’s friend 
appeared, and was ijiiroduccd to me by the 
)iame of Faust. Mr. Faust, in appearance, 
bore the same relation to Mr. Slciumolz that a 
corporal docs to a sergeant, or a deacon to a 
priest. Mr. Faust was evidently from Hamburg, 
was of decidedly Israelite caste of countenance, 
mid imitated English dress and manners. 

Mr. Faust at once commenced the business 
before us, by asking me the same question as 
Mr. Steiumetz had, “ What 1 would lose” in 
the transaction. Now, as the present was, I 
fear, by no means the last, so it was certainly 
not the first bill transaction in which I had 
been engaged. But as, on previous occasions, 
I had always had to do with West-end dis- 
counters, I thought that by frausactiug business 


in the City 1 should get wliat I wanted at a 
much cheaper rate than I could have done 
on the fashionable side of Charing-cross. “A 
shilling a pound a mouth,” or at the rate of sixty 
per cent per annum, had always been thought a j 
fair profit by the gentlemen wii li wliom 1 had I 
previously deal! , and I therefore informed my 
new friends that 1 was ready “ to lose” seven 
pound f en shillings on the fifty jiouuds for the 
three rnontlis, and to take forty-two pounds ten 
shillings for my bill. At tliis proposition both 
the Germans laughed outright : Mr. Stcinmef^z 
the longer, ilic louder, and by far the more j 

offensively. They then jabbered together in i 

German for about a minute, after which Mr. j 

Fanst turned to me and said, “Are you quite I 
certain, sir, that this bill will be paid by your i 
friend who has accepted it, when it is due I 
replied, “ I had noi the least doubt about it ; my 
friend was a gcntleinan of some little means, was 
ail honourable man,” — the two discounters j 

snc(*red at eiudi other when 1 mentioned the i 

word honourable — “ was an officer in ihc army, | 

was known to meet his eiigagemciiis, and that ‘ 

I in any case, if lie failed, i would certainly pay i 
the money.” As 1 spoke, i observed Mr. Faust 
busy writing down someiliing in liib pocket-book, ' 
l)ut I thought he was imu’cly engaged in calcula- 
ting what terms he would ask me for discount- 
ing the bill. At last ho braided the book and 
pencil to Steiumetz, who nastily wrote some- j 
thing — it seemed as if he merely added his 
initials to the writing, and gave it back to Mr. 
Fanst. The latter then lurued In me and said, | 

“Now, sir, 1 will tell you what 1 will do for | 

you. I Ifave got no money of my owm to dis- 
jiosc of to-da}’^, but here is ’a clioquc for thirty- 
four pounds sixteen shillings from tlie Rliiuc , 

Steam-boat Company, payable to my order. 1 | 

mil endorse it, ami make it over to you for your j 

bill, if you like. Only, remember that i know* no- ' 

thing of the acceptor of the bill, and that I take 
it part ly on account of the introduction you have ; 
brought to my friend Mr. Sle.inmetz, but chietty i 
on account of tlie r(‘]»rnseutatioiis you liavc made 
[ respecting the bill, and of its being certain to be j 
met at maturity.” j 

i Here was a si ate of affairs ! On the one hand, j 

I was as poor as a man could be, and in order 1 

to avoid a writ being served upon me, wanted to I 

pay away some money that very day. But to | 

pay upwards of fifteen pounds for the discount of* j 
a bill at three months for fifty — being at the rate 
of more than a hundred and twenty per cent per 
annum — I thought too much of a good Hung. 

For a few seconds 1 turned the matter over lu 
my mind, and during the time my face was 
closely scanned by the two Germans : Ifr. Stein- 
melz certainly evincing more anxiety than liis 
fellow-countryman, to know whether I decided 
upon taking their offer. It was curious enough 
to remark iliat, although both professed not to 
wish to do the bill for me, yet both seemed very 
anxious that I should accept the conditions. 

This very cagevness made mo nervous and un- 
certain. 1 temporised with Them, and, turning 
to Mr. Fanst, said, “ Make it even money, give 
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I me forty pounds, 4aid Til do tlic business. 

1 That will be discounting at the rate of cidity 

per cent per annum/* But these Hamburg 
llebrews were by no means ready to part 
with the sum of five pounds four shillings. 
They declared that the risk was great ; that 
tw'cnf y ,per cent could be got in the City on sliort 
hills, with goods— stolon, I presume — ^in hand 
as ‘Security ; that they only knew me in this 
transaction; that they had not inquired about 
the acceptor, who might be good or might 
be bad — ^most probably (so they charitably 
\ concluded) the latter — and that if I went to the 
bad in any way, they would liave no one from 
whom to recover the money. But I stood 
firm, and, after a world of trouble they agreed 
to split the difference, and to give me thirty- 
seven pounds for my bill, which they conse- 
I qucntly discounted at the rate of about a hun- 
i dred and four per cent per annum. 

I If any one wants tliree months to pass over 
I quickly," let him give a bill at that date. The 
mouey I got for the slip of^stamped paper bear- 
ing my signature as drawer, as well as my en- 
dorsement, was gone in less than a week ; but 
the period whicli bankers call “maturity’’ 
i seemed to come almost as soon. 1 received a 
j letter from Mr. b'anst telling me that the bill 
1 would be due on such a day, and warning me 
I that if it were not paid, lie would have to put 
j it into the hands of his solicitor. I wrote to my 
I military friend, the acceptor of the bill (who, I 
j have forgotten to mention, had half the amount 
j for whicli it was discounted), and asked him to 
rovidc for the payment of half the amount of the 
ill. As ill luck would have it, niy friend had been 
ordered abroad at two days’ notice to join his 
! regiment. Previous to leaving England he had 
i paid the money due upon his half of the bill, 
twenty-five pounds, to a brother - officer, with 
directions to find me out and scud it to me. 
; Tliis gentleman had lost the mcmoramlum 
containing my name and address, and, not know- 
ing what to do, had remitted the money back 
to my friend, who by this time was well on las 
! way to India, via the Cape. The bill, which 
* was made payable at the army agent’s wljere my 
I friend kept his account, was presented there for 
I payment; but as the acceptor had, previous to 
: sailing for India, closed his account with his 

i agents, it was returned with a bit of paper 

j ■ pinned to it, on whicli were written the words, 
“ No effects.” To make matters worse, the money 
upon which I had depended to meet my half 
of the bill was not paid me, although 1 felt 
certain tliat it would be forthcoming in two or 
three weeks. I wrote to this effect to Mr. Panst, 
but, having lately changed my residence, 1 did 
not give him my new address, for I did not want 
to have writs served upon me, I mentioned where 
a letter would find me ; but to iny sui’prise re- 
ceived no reply, nor, for a week or two, did I 
hcftr anything whatever coucerniiig the bill 
At wt, one morning ha})pcuing to go into 
the shop of my tailor, Mr. Snips, that individual 
took me aside with a most anxious face, and 
^old me he had, heard the previous day in the 


Cify that Mr. Panst was not going to sue me i 
before a civil court for the bill,' but liad pul the i 
whole affair into the hands of a criminal lawyer, ’ 
and had determined to take out a summons or 
warrant against me at the Mansion House, He, 

Mr. Panst, had been on the previous day at ilie 
clothier’s, of whom I spoke before, ami bad de- i 
dared his conviction that the whole affair was 
a “ lammed swindle,” and that I had obtained I 
the money from liim under false pretences. The 
acceptor of the bill, he said, was not to be j 
found in England, and I, the drawer, had been ! 
keeping out of the way ever since the bill was 1; 
due. Moreover, lie declared that when I asked j 
him and he consented to discount llie bill, I had i 
told him that the acceptor was a man of means, ! ! 
an officer in the army, and certain to meet his 
engagements ; also, that I myself would certainly | 
have the means to pay the bill at maturity, I 

supposing the acceptor failed to do so. lie ' 

told the cloUiier that he had taken down my , 
words in writing at the time, and that a friend 
of his who was present had heard all I said, and i 
had even put his initials to those words. This, j 
accounled for tlic writing in the pocket-book. 

I kne w very well tJiat [ was perfectly innocent ! 
of any intention to delVaiid Mr. Panst or Mr. i 
Slcininctz. But to be “had up” at the Mansion j 
House on a criminal charge, whether proved or | 
not, was enough to blast the best character for i 
life. In my perplexity I went to see a solicitor, j 
and by liis advice kept out of the way, employ- i 
iiig in the meantime my tailor, Mr. Snips, wdio ! 
reported all he learnt of the enemy’s movements, i 

The story Mr. Panst made out mis tliis: ' 
I had gone to see liim — had sought liiiu out [ 

— had offered him a bill for discount, which j 

1 told hiju was accepted by an officer iu the 
army, wiio was a capt ain in rank and a man of j 
means. On the faith of my representation ho 
had discounted the bill, having taken the pre- ' 
caution to note down what 1 told him re- 
specting my own means and those of the acocij- i 
tor. These words of mine he had written 
in the presence of a friend, who had put his 
initials to them, and who could swear to the ; 
truth of what lie said. Also, that llie talc I had ; 
told liiui 'was, that I had recently been left a 
considerable legacy, but that two or three mouths 
would elapse before the money would be ]>aid 
me, and that I wanted the money for this bill in 
the mean time. 1 need liardly say that this story j 
was altogether and entirely false, but the rascal j 
had a witness ^xho would no doubt swear to the 
truth of all he said, and was equally certain to 
deny all I could put forward iu my defence. On 
the other hand, I had no one -who could say a word 
in my behalf, for the only witness present when 
the transaction took i)laoe was Mr. Stcinmclz. 

At first I resolved to brave out tlic iufamoas 
accusation, and to dare the scoundrels to take 
mo to the Mansion House. But after a long 
consultation with my solicitor, and at his urgent 
advice, I determined not to do so. As the case 
stood, he said, the chances were greatly iu favour 
of the Lord Mayor or Alderman committing the 
case for trial Mr. Panst had an office iu the City, 
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was pretty well known as a 'sort of ship and in- 
surance broker amonfr foreign houses, and would 
no doubt be looked upon by the magisterial mag- 
nates as highly respectable man.’* The witness 
ill Mr. Fanst’s favour was ricli, and could, no 
doubt, bring forward witnesses as to liis respect- 
ability. They could lose nothing if the case went 
before the Lord Mayor, for tluj worst that could 
happen to them was that I should be declared not 
guilty of the charge. But wdiatcver way the 
matter turned I must be the sufferer. My soli- 
citor was right, and every friend I consulted gave 
me the same advice. I had fallen among thieves. 

Messrs, Fanst and Stoinmetz had pul their 
affair into the hands of one of the lowest of the 
very low criminal attonuivs. There is a peculiar 
race of these men, who dare not practise before 
magistrates w'ho are lawyers like tlieinselres, but 
wlio generally have it very much tlicir own way 
with those who administer the law by virtue of 
tlmir eminence as tradesmen. My solicitor ad- 
vised me to treat wd(,b the gang througli !Mr. 
Snips ; who, having been the innocent cause of 
introducing me to the scoundrels, w’asnow most 
anxious to got me out of the mess. In the mean 
time, 1 was^ not to leave Loudon, but w^asnotto 
show myself needlessly, so that, failing to find me, 
iM i\ Fanst and liis friemd would pcrliaj)S come into 
terms which would be easier for me. 

The first overture Mr. Snips made to Mr. 
Fanst ^vas, that I sliould give a bill at three 
montlis for seventy pounds, being the original 
iifty pounds, with interest at the rate of one 
iinudred and sixty per cent per annum : whieli 
bill he, Mr. Snir>s, would put his iia<ne to. 
The offer w*as rejected with scorn. Mr. ]‘"au3t 
declared that 1 w'as a scoundrel, a swindler, 
a rascal, and that he would eliow me up at 
Guildhall as a man who obtain(?d money by 
false pretences. If any arrangement was to be 
made, he, Mr. Fanst, would have nothing to do 
with it. Mr. Snips might see the solicitor in 
whose hands the ease was put ; but, so far as he 
(Mr. Fanst) w^as concerned, he liad detorniined 
to take out a summons or a warrant, against me. 

To the solicitor of thi^ worthy, Mr. Snips re- 
paired, and was at once met with tlic indispen- 
sable condition, that before anything could bo 
done his costs must be paid, and these costs he 
made out to be ten guiiu'us. This amount must 
be paid down in cash, and then he w’ould talk of 
what terms he would aihrisc his clients to consent 
to respecting tire bill. Mr. Sjiips said ho must 
consult me before he could say anything, and next 
day, by letter, told me wdiat were the results of 
his interview with the attorney. 

With me there was the difficulty not only of 
making terms with this gang of thieves, but 
also of finding the money to do it. Tlio last 
difficulty, however, was smoothed by Mr. Snips, 
who offered me as.sistanec. He had several meet- 
ings with Mr. Siciametz at the Eastern Coffee- 
house to try and brin^ him to reason; but 
Iho more lie made advances, the more the 
other drew back, and so offensive was his bully- 
ing and blustering, that at last Mr. Snips declined 
to meet Jiirn anv moi" 


Acting always under i he advice of my sol ici tor, ; j 
Mr. Snips for several days did not go near Ihe ( 
lawyer for ‘the otlver aide, merely leaving his ij 
address wiili him, so that when they came to" their ) 

senses they might know wliore to find him. After i 
a .short time this treatment produced the desired ; 
effect. The rascals saw that, although they had i ; 
taken out a summons against me at Guildhall, I : 
they did not know where to iind me. In order 
to put them still more off the scent,! rcpaiicd | 
abroad, so that my letters bearing a foreign ! 
postmark were shown to them, by way of con- 
tirming Mr. Suips’s assertion that 1 had left Eng- 1 . 
land for the present. To remain out of the j: 
country any length of time being, however, im- i: 
possible for me, I felt anxious that the affair ' , 
should be arranged. I u t he mean time I had come ! , 
into funds, and, through Mr, Snips, offered iu | 
hard cash half the amount of the original bill, 
and a bill at three months for the balance : the ! j 
bill to be endorsed by Mr. Snips. This they j' 
would not listen to. " * I ; 

At last, and just I had given up all hope : 
of settlement, Mr. Snips wrote to me tliat he j 
had arranged the business. He had paid down ! 
ten pounds iu cash for their solicitor’s costs; ' 
twenty pounds as a Crj^t in^'.talment of the : 
fifty j)OUiid bill; tind liad given fivv‘ bills of twenty ' 
pounds cucb, payable one, two, three, four, !: 
and five months afterdate. I'ijese, bearing my i. 
signature and his endorsement, were accepted by ! 
Mr. Fanst, and liiiis 1 had to pay altogether 
one hundred and forty pounds for the ternporarv j 
advance of tliirty-scvcn, "Ko wonder that bill * 
dise<mnTing is a gaitiful trade, more particularly 
in view of the rcceiilly adopted device of threalen- 
ing the non-payer with criniiiial proceedings. i 

ALT. SORTS OF THINGS. 

All sorts of things arc to be met wiih in a ji 
large building of two or three stories — ^not very ‘ 
bright; for the windows and skylights arc not ; 
allowed to intoiTcrc more than is necessary with j 
wall-space and overhead-space ; not very clean, i , 
for all sorts of things include many that are jj 
unavoidably dusty and dirty ; not very pretty, for | ■ 
jwettiness would ncii her be looked for nor wanted ' 
iu such a place ; hut verv. orderly. It is a Rail- 
w'ny Storcnoiue. No matter wliich nor where ( 
no "matter to which of the great companies it 
may belong, nor wliethcr hi or out of town. Such ; 
storehouses are all pretty much alike iu general j 
scope, however they may differ iu details. At 
one depot a company may make some of their : 
locomotives, and repair all ; at another, they may j 
make and repair passenger carriages, and at | 
another goods waggons and coal-trucks; but i 

whatever may bo the extent of their mnnufac- i 

turing and llandicraft arrangements, a store- , 
house filled with all sorts of things is an indis- 
pensable accompaniment. It would never do to ' 
send to the iroutnonger, nor to the oilman, when j 
the things are wauled ; they must be procured j 
before they are wauted, or au enormous amount j 
of time, (which is* money) wosuld be wasted, U 
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Even if there were no locomotives nor carriages 
made or repaired, there would still be required 
a great variety of stores, to serve the various 
stations, signal-houses, sidings, and points. 

I Could we pick a loconioi-ive to pieces with 
the same facility as that wit h which a celebrated 
personage analysed a pair of bellows, we should 
find the separate parts incredibly numerous, 
j In theory, tne work to arrange for is a simple 

i one ; to light a fire, to make the water boil, 

j to convert the water into steam, to make 

j the steam drive two pistons to and fro in 

I two horizontal cylinders, and to make these 

j pistons turn the wheels of the locomotive — 

I this is all. But what an all it is in practice ! 

i Besides the sheet iron and the larger castings 

I and the brass and copper tuh,cs, the minor 

knick-knacks almost defy counting; and yet 
they must be counted, ana a store of every one 
of ti)em kept on band, ready at a moment’s 
notice. Everything is so nicely adjusted and 
graduated, tliat a nut or a snrcjw for one loco- 
motive would exactly fit the corresponding spot 
in any other ; they are not merely as like as 
i two peas, but much more so. Crank axles and 
! straight axles, axle-boxes and box leathers, 
bolts and nuts of a dozen kinds and more than 
a dozen sizes, buffer blocks and buffer cylinders, 
buffer plates and buffer rods, gun-metal castings 
of small size but great variety, blow-off cocks 
and glass gauge cocks, connecting - rods and 
! brasses, eccentrics and funnels, fire bars, guard 
rails, piston rings, springs for buffers and springs 
for pistons, tires and tire-bars, union joints 
and universal joints — all are wanted, all are 
kept in store, and all are arranged' and labelled 
in such way that everything can be found 
quickly wlien required. 

As with the locomotive-makers and menders, 
so with those whose skill and labour are applied 
to carriages and waggons; they must send to 
the storeliouse for the materials whereon to 
work. AJl sorts of things jneet the eye in such 
variety as to bewilder one wIjo sees them for 
the first time. Nearly twenty dificreut species 
I of timber— beginning with alder, and going 
I down to willow — are used in the various vehicles ; 

1 and, besides these, papicr-mAchc, wonderfully 
I tough sheets of thick smooth millboard, is used 
for the panels of the best carriages. The main 
structure and the adornments of the carriages 
alike depend on materials obtained from the 
storehouse. The paint and oil and varnish for 
the wood and iron work ; the brass handles and 
the white beading ; the windows and the window- 
straps ; the cloth and leather for cushions ; the 
horsehair, coach lace, hat straps, umbrella nets, 
carpeting or rugs for tip-top carriages; the 
inner lamps for the comfort or the pjissengers, 
and the outer lamps for the guidance of the 
enginemen ; the name plates and number plates 
for each carriage and compartment — all are here. 
And then, among the rougher things, the tar- 
paulins or sheets for covering, goods waggons 
. , are quite amazing in number, and must bo kept 
in store to replace those which are worn out. 
As for the station odds and ends, wc neither 
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know where they begin nor where they end. The 
shelves around and about the storehouse arc 
crowded with — well, all sorts of things : we can- 
not find a better designation ; some for the book- 
ing-office, some for the station-master’s office, 
some for the waiting-rooms, some for the lamp- 
room, some for the arrival and departure plat- 
forms, some for the signal apparatus, some for the 
outside of the station; and all these things must 
be forthcoming when called for, upon due requisi- 
tion sent to one or other of the storekeepers. 

Then, to enable the workmen to make and 
repair locomotives, to make and repair carriages 
and waggons, and to do various kinds of me- 
chanical handicraft work needful for the daily 
service of a long line of rail, almost every kind 
of tool and implement that we have ever heard 
of, for working in metal and wood, is kept in 
store. Letter A supplies us with adzes, anvils, 
ash-sticks, angers, awds, and axes; letter B 
with barrows, baskets, beam scales, beetles, 
bellows, belts, benches, hils, blocks, blowpipes, 
boring bars, boring bits, boxes, braces, branding 
irons, brushes, buckets, and bung borers ; letter 
C with callipers, cans, candlesticks, cant bars, 
capstans, carboys, hand carts, casks, chests, 
chisels, chisel rods, combs (graining), compasses, 
crabs, cramps, cranes, crow-bars, crucibles. If 
the reader had patience for more, there is plenty 
more for liim, to the end of the alphabet. Even 
a bradawl seems an official affair, when it has 
the initials of a great company stamped on it. 

Let not any one nin away with the idea that 
the grease department at these great depots 
must be insignificant as w^ell as dirty ; and 
that a few eans-full or boxcs-full once now and 
tlicn will suffice. When on a journey, and stop- 
ping at one of the larger stations, those passengers 
who do not care to go into tlic refreshment-room 
liavo tlieir attention riveted on the man wdth 
the yellow ointment (very like pine-apple ice 
cream). Ho gropes along by the side of the 
train, lifts up certain covers above the axles of 
the wheels, and with a glance sees whether 
the axle has sufficient lubricating food to last 
to the next principal ^lation. If the axle is 
getting hungry, he digs a wooden knife into 
liis grease-box, takes up a tempting lump of 
cream, puts it into the axle-box, shuts down 
the cover, and trots on to the next pair of 
wheels. It would be equally a mistake to suppose 
that this ointment is coarse in quality or small in 
quantity. The object in its use is to lubricate 
tlie rubbing surfaces of axles, in order to bring 
down friction to a minimum ; and a very nice 
adjustment of ingredients is^ necessary to ensure 
that the substance shall produce the desired re- 
sult without leaving any grit, and without being 
too bard in cold weather or too soft in warm. 
If we choose to touch a little of this ointment, 
we shall find that it is beautifully smooth and 
uniform. It was only after many experiments 
that the right proportions of ingredients — tallow, 
palm oil, soap, soda, tesin, water, and possibly 
one or two otliers~were determined. Some of 
the companies *buy their grease ready made ; 
but the giants make their own in huge coppers. 
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Into these steam is admitted from a boiler. 
The hot liquor (for the mixture is nearly liquid 
when hot) fizzes and bubbles and tosses about, 
until everything is thoroughly mixed with every- 
thing else. Then it is transferred to large flat 
wooden vessels, where it is stirred about while 
cooling. When cooled, it is shovelled into well- 
made barrels or casks, and these barrels arc 
sent to all the principal stations, where tlie 
grease-men administer the yellow food to the 
axle-boxes. The substance is required by tons 
weight every week, on the longer lines of rail. 

Even the stationery department at these great 
depots is one necessarily of magnitude. Every 
station-master uses up a great deal of paper 
every day ; for he has to make returns to head- 
quarters about trains, carriages, waggons, pas- 
sengers, stores, goods, and messages. Then 
the tickets. These important little bits of 
cardboard, the representatives of the money 
wliich the company arc to receive from the 

S iiblic, are cherished with the utmost care. 

0 rude hand is allowed to iamper with them. 
A special department is allotted to them, with 
a special superintendent, and a special slulF 
of assistants. They may be purchased in a 
partly prinied state, or singly as oblong bits of 
white or coloured cardboard, at a sliillingor two 
per thousand. If the company print tlieir own 
tickets, Ihcio arc founts of type for the printers, 
and beautiful machines for giving to each ticket, 
as it passes through tlic press, a number dif- 
ferent from that of every other ticket of the 
same kind; the machine registers its own work, 
and piles the tickets up into dense columnar 
masses, in which the whole of them take their 
places according to their numbers. Millions 
upon millions arc required every year by each of 
the great companies. Each station-master or 
booking-clerk scuds t o the superintendent of this 
department for supplies as fast as he wants them ; 
and as there arc tickets from every station to 
almost every other station, wdiii single and return 
tickets, and also tickets for difiereiit classes of 
carriages, the total number of kinds is almost 
incredible. When every fartliing is registered 
taken by the booking-clerks for these tickets, 
and all matters squared up, then — and not 
till then— are the batlercd old tickets con- 
signed to the pulp-vat., tlicrc to be worked up 
again into new cardboard and new tickets ; they 
suffer a mciempsycliosis, s])riugiiig up into a new 
state of existence. 

And then ilic clothing. We do not think 
much about, this when we sec the railway ser- 
vants busily engaged at the station; but it is 
an item that costs tlic principal comnauies very 
many thousands of pounds annually. When 
Betsy Harris is going down into the country 
to take a housemaid’s place, her black box, 
studded with brass nails, and elaborately tied 
up, is carried from the cab or the omnibus 
through the station, and across the platform to 
the luggage van. The hard-working fellow who 
renders ins services in this way may shoulder 
Betsy Harris’s box ; or, he Inay have'shoulders, 
arms, and hands alike occunied with those multi- 


farious articles which elderly ladies always take 
with them when they travel; but it is quite certain 
that, in the course of an average day, these 
porters carry many heavy loads on their 
shoulders. It would not be fair to them, 
witii their small wages, that their own clothes 
should be speedily brought to Vestiges of 
(tailors’) Creation in this way. Besides; there 
ought to be means for distinguishing the com- 
pany’s porters from other persons. There are, 
therefore, strong suits of velveteen, fustian, 
or corduroy provided, with shoulder-picccs of 
extra thickness. Then the railway policemen, 
the smart upright fellows who liavo certain 
powers entrusted to them to “take up” j 
offenders, by special clauses in railway acts— j 
they must have their snugly -fitting dresses, pro- | 

vided by the company. "Jne engine-drivers and 
stokers, who are knocked about in all sorts of 
weather, witli pcriiaps a torrid zone close to 
their knees and a frigid zone about their heads 
and necks, are not, we believe, clothed by the 
companies. The guards, especially those for 
the crack passenger-trains, are not only clothed 
by the company, but are adorned witli silvcry- 
! looking accoutrements of various kinds, which 
give them an air of irnporlaucc. All the 
ollicial clothing (if livery is too humble a 
word, we will call it uniform) of tlie porters, 
signalmen, pointsmen, gatekeepers, policemen, 
guards, &c., bears in some kind of embroidery 
liic initials of the coin))any, and the number of 
the man. Let us say that our company is tlie 
Great Grand East West North Southern Amalga- 
mat s^d tJentral J unction Alliance — a name which 
includes every other, and is, therefore, sure to 
be right ; in such case the embroidered initials 
on tlic cullar would be G G E W N S A C J A, 
togetlicr \Yith a particular number appropriated 
to each person, to distinguish him from his 
fellows. The clothing department in the store- 
house is a large space well occupied with bales 
and shelves and packages all around. There 
arc contracts for the supply of various kinds of 
cloth, and other contracts for working up the 
cloth into garments. As it is not deemed right 
to put round men into square lioles, nor square 
moil into round holes, the garments are made of 
different sizes juid proportions, insomuch that 
each man has a chance of being tolerably well 
fitted — better so than in the army, where there 
arc rather too few sizes for so large a number 
and variety of men. Some, if not all, of the 
w’orn-oiit uniforms are returned into stor^ to be 
disposed of in tliosc inscrutable ways which dis- 
tinguish the last days of a suit of clothes. 

Wonderful it is to think what becomes of 
all sorts of things when worn out. Who 
can tell, beyond the fact that nothing is really 
thrown away? Many articles of iron, when 
worn out for their original uses, are converted 
into others ; and when these also are worn to 
wctikness, they start into new life as scrap-iron, 
eagerly purclmsqd by iron-workers, and better 
lilted tmin newly smelted iron for a large 
variety of purposes. Worn-out handles, beading, 
and name-nlates o£ brass, various nieces of uun- I 
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metaL aiid jellow metat» and copper, used in 
locomotives, are always welcome in the melting- 
pot. ITie wood of old carria^s and waggons, 
wtcn the railway companies nave no further 
use for it, passes into the hands of persons who 
are wonderfully ingenious in devising new ap- 
pliances for it. A man may, we know, be writing 
on a slleet of paper, the Oaxen fibres of which 
once formed part of his own shirt ; and he may 
in like manner be handling many a pretty or 
useful article of leather, the material of wliich 
once formed a cushion whereon his poitly form 
reposed in a railway carriage. If all the thousand- 
and-one ai'ticles in the storehouse could tell their 
own tale—how they were born, how they have 
lived or are living, and what will become of them 
when their present state of existence is brought 
to a close — it would be a tale full of much that 
could and ought to interest us. But we cer- 
tainly do not think of talcs or novels or romances 
here; the place is rather rough, rather dark, 
rather dusty, rather cold, rather hard, and it 
requires a little work of imagination to get inlo 
the real poetry that is to be met with even in 
the railway system. 

All sorts of tilings arc looked over at periodical 
intervals, to sec whether the stock on hand corre- 
sponds with the book entries, and to determine 
which among the articles needs renewal. This 
is an important duty : seeing that, as every- 
thing is supplied by contract, it is essential 
that arrangements be made in time, to replenish 
the store before it sinks too low. We occasion- 
ally see, in the railway newspapers, advertise- 
ments from the companies, inviting tenders for 
the supply of all sorts of things ; and these 
supplies are to be sent in at such times as may 
suit the convenience of the buyers. Everything 
is tabulated and booked; every ball of twine 
and pint of oil has its history recorded, so far as 
concerns its coming in and going out. The 
master carriage -mender knows, or ought to 
know, exactly the amount of his stock of wood, 
metal, cloth, trimmings, paint, oil, varnish, and 
other materials ; tlie master locomotive-repairer 
knows the state of his supply of all things ne- 
cessary to keep his men going; and each is 
empowered to araw’^ on the storekeeper forwliat 
he wants. The documents kept on both sides 
are the evidence on which the faithfulness of 
the various superintendents of departments 
rests ; and, as a necessary precaution, nothing 
passes in or out of any department without 
scrupulous book-keeping. Of course this is no 
more in principle than is observed in any well- 
mana^d commercial establishment ; but the 
notable circumstances in relation to the great 
railway companies are, that the transactions 
exceed in magnitude those of any privafe firm 
whatever, and that in a joint-stock company 
it is difficult to obtain the same energetic devo- 
tion to the affairs as is felt by the partners in a 
firm. Queer things used to take place in the 
earlier history of the railway system ; but the 
ci^p^ieg are now well served by their ofiicers, 
dkpectally where the directors adopt the wise 
policy or paying sufficlontlj* high salaries to 


attract good men and true to their staff. It is 
not necessarily all sorts of people that would do 
justice to all sorts of things. 


GOING INTO HOUSEKEEPING. 

Going into liousekeeping is one of the events 
in a man’s life to be numbered with the first 
pair of breeches, with casting off jackets (the 
shell of boyhood) to assume the tails of virility ; 
with being married ; with the becoming a father. 
It is an era in one’s existence, a grand trans- 
formation scene, a great sensation ! 

I had been long a lodger, and was accus- 
tomed to all sorts of lodgings. Naturally I did 
not like lodgings. I hold that you cannot be 
comfortable in lodgings unless you can afford 
to pay rent enough to put your landlady 
under your feet — unless you are the first floor, 
and can tramjfle upon everybody else in the 
house. You arc not comfortable even then ; for 
the sense that the chairs you sit on, and the 
bed you He on, and the knives and forks you 
eat with, arc hirelings, the indefinite property 
of some other person (“ parly,” perhaps, is the 
proper word here), you scarcely know whom — 
this sense, 1 say, is an uncomfortable one, un- 
comfortable to sit under, to lie under, to cat 
under, and it leads to longings — longings for 
your own feather-bed (for the hireling is so 
chary of feathers) ; longings for your own arm- 
chair, which has not liecn slave to thousands ; 
for your own silver spoon, which U silver, and 
has not iniiiistcrcd to strange mouths, and 
scraped out pots — longings, afiove all, for a roof 
and a street door to call your own. 

There is nothing so annoying to a sensitive 
lodger with an ambition t o be a self-contained and 
responsible citizen, as the knowledge that other 
lodgers — wliom he may dislike very much, and 
whom he generally does dislike very much — ^are 
at liberty to knock double-knocks at his outer 
door, to race up and down liis stairs, and to 
make noises over his head. A man with a 
proper ambition does not feel that he is entitled 
to look upon himself as a full-blown Englishman 
while he is only ])art proprietor of a street 
door, and has no vote, not even at an election 
for a parish beadle. An Englishman, con- 
conscious of a share in Magna Charta, the Bill 
of Rights, and Habeas Corpus, is not complete 
until ne has a castle of his own, a castle with a 
portcullis that none may dare ])ass without 
respectful challenge. Unfuruisherl lodgings, 
with the “ whole of the upper part of the house,” 
or the " whole of the lower jiart of the house,” 
is only half way to the castle after all. True, 
to have your own sticks — ^mark, you only call 
them sticks when you are in lodgings; place 
them under joui* own roof, and they assume the 
dignity of furniture — is something to be proud 
of; but your pride is still liable to a fall while 
Uie second floor and attics are entitled to ham- 
mer impatiently at ,tlie portcullis, and swear 
oaths if they be not admitted instanter. You arc 
not yet entitled to go forth upon the battle- 
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raents and challenge the ’stranger with 
there without ! the watchword V* Perhaps he is 
simply intoxicated and cauH find his latcli-key. 

I remember well when I first set out for my 
castle. I had sticks, and I took them away in 
two vans — 80 you see there were a good many 
bundles of them. I will notice here an aggra- 
vating perversity of landladies. When you arc 
a baa lodger and donH pay the rent regularly, 
they give you warning and bundle you out with 
contempt; and equally, when you arc a good 
lodger and do pay the rent regularly, and you 
give Uem warning, they sweep out the dust 
upon you while you arc superintending the 
packiii". There is no pleasing them. 

1 will not dwell upon tlie sensation which my 
departing sticks created in the street, further 
than to say that hardened old liouscholdcrs eyed 
them critically, and I believe did not think 
much of them; while lodgers, sighing for the 
time when they too would be full olow'ii, gazed 
after the vans sadly, wondering when it would 
be their turn. Oii, bless you, they knew all 
about it. It had been the talk of the ncigli- 
liourhood for some time, that the lower part of 
number twenty was going to lake a \mse; and 
the knowledge of the disgusting fact had stirred 
much bile. Landladies would sooner forgive 
you rent than forgive you taking a house, buch 
conduct on the part of a lodger they regard as 
upstart impertinonce, and if they bnly knew 
where you were going to, they’d go and warn 
the landlord to look sharp after his money. 

There arc two ordeals oii this exciting ocea- 
i sion— coming away from tlic lodgings and arriv- 
I iiig at the castle. In both cases your sticks arc 
criticised. In the former, the neigiibours are 
curious to know what you have got new since 
j you came there ; in the latter, they arc anxious 
! to ascertain whether you arc under or above the 
‘ mark of the ncigJibourhood. However good 
' your sticks may be, they never show to advan- 

: tage heaped on a van. A van is a cruel exposi- 

j tor of the insides of things; and if there is a 
j deal-topped table in your collection, it is sure to 
1 be uppermost. Classically and allegorically, a 
I bundle of sticks signifies strength; from the 
j furnishing point of view it signifies weakness. 

But I must pause on the threshold of my castle 
to relate how 1 summoned up courage to take” 
it. 1 will confess that I walked round it a 
good deal. I had difficulty in persuading my- 
self that I was in a position to take a house and 
be the sole master of it. It was too much 
glory, too much happiness. When I called at 
the agent’s office, 1 was almost afraid lest the 
aged clerk might think me too young and inex- 
perienced. 1 half expected that be would 
address me as the conscientious publican 
addresses the urchin of tender yeai's who asks 
for a glass of gin and cloves for his own drink- 
ing — You go along liomo to your mother, and 
don’t talk nonsense.” I looked through the 
window for some time, -and fancying that the 
clerk had a very full, I may say overflowing, 
sense of the responsible character required for 
takins: a house, 1 bad thouerhts of aDDroachiinr 


him with the ingenious evasion of the Scottish 
gentleman who said the sulphur was nae for 
hirasel’, but for a freen’ ootside. I w^as haunted 
by the dread that I was not sufficiently respon- 
sible-looking ; that I might look good for rent^ 
but not for rent with rates and taxes combined. 

Some say that the eyes are the windows of 
the soul, and the best signals of the character 
within; others go by the mouth, the nose, and 
the chin. Give me the voice. 1 have often bcea 
horribly frightened of great personages until I 
heard them speak, when all my dread vanished 
in an instant. The voice told me they were 
human. So, when I summoned up courage to 
address the house-agent’s clerk, and he replied 
with a few words of ordinary greeting, I knew 
that he was a man. His eyes indicated nothing ; 
his nose and chin were cast in the mould of > 
severity. It was his voice that betrayed him. i 
And the tones of his voice said, “ 1 am only a I 
clerk, my master doesn’t ^ive me much salary, 
and I like a glass of alc.’^ Ah, that weakness 
of hunmn nature for a glass of ale ! Amiable, i 
but fatal ! Wlicn I observed that that clerk ! 
had a voice mellowed by malt, I knew how to jj 
deal with him. There were “lots of parties j 
after the house,” he said. It was dry weather, j 1 
I observed ; would it be consistent with bis duty i j 
to houses, land, and estates, if he were to step ;i 
round the corner ? He was a wonderfully in- j 
telligeut clerk, lie did not want sentences 
finished and oracles explained. He knew by ^ 
intuition wliat stepping round the comer meant, i 
Ho made tne no direct answer, but just said, j 
“ George, mind the office for a minute or tw'^o.” j > 

“ They k(!cp a good glass of Kciinett round \ » 
tlic corner,” he said, wlien wo got outside. A »| 
glass of Kcnnctt was the open sesame to that ^ ; 
ckrk’s favour. He told me that there were | ; 
several parties after the house, and that I I , 
must conclude the matter at once if I wanted 
it, as houses iu that terrace were in great ! 
demand. In the warmth of his friendliness — | 

Kennetr. f> warming — be Jet out a secret usually j 
strictly guarded by liouse-agciits — the name and j 
address of the landlord. His parting advice to ' 
me was to see the landlord without an hour’s I 
delay, get the preference, and return and sign ! 
the agreement. J. took the hint, got the pre- 
ference, returned and signed the agreement, and, 
as 1 was passing out o*f the office, two of tlie 
“parties” who had been aHor the house, were 
venting tlicir WTatli and disappointment upon 
the head of iny friend the clerk, who had just 
informed them that the house was let. 

A glass of Kennett ale did it 1 It is not that 
there is much in a glass of Kennett ale, nor in a 
shilling or sixpence dropped now and then by 
way of gratuity, but such small acts of largess 
ai’e regarded as friendly, and they beget friendli- 
ness. In this world there are many little trea- 
sure boxes of favour and good will that fly wide 
open to you if you only drop the smallest piece 
of coin into them. Tliere are people who never 
learn this worldly philosophy— penny wise and 
pound foolish folks, who on all occasions sternly 
refuse to irivc anv one a sinsrle farihinir over his 
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and barred, \ras a nuisance’, especially wlicn one 
was weary with the cares of life and household- 
injy, and wanted to get to bed. After a qiiarter 
or two, I told the collector to call again. I told 
the water-rates to wait, the fire-cbcape not to 
bother: I resisted the sweeps until soot fell 
down and set fire to the chimney ; when men 
came to the door with papers, I looked about 
for ray policeman, albeit I took no pride in him 
now, for he had been down my area and tasted 
of ray legs of mutton — the monster of ingrati- 
tude was fond of the knuckle ; when my tree 
shed its leaves and littered the garden with its 
sere and yellow foliage, which rotted in the 
rain, and exhaled noxious vapours, I bad 
thought of laying the axe at its roots. When 
my door required a new patent lock that cost 
eighteen shillings, I had no longer any satisfac- 
tion in being its sole proprietor; when my roof 
began to have a tile oil regularly every month, 
my love turned to loathing. As to drawing 
cheques, there arc people wlio say that getting a 
cheque out of mc is like getting blood out of ^ a 
stone. I have found that the Queen’s taxes in 
the aggregate arc by no means inconsiderable ; 
that the rates arc a burden not to be borne 
tamely. You sliould hear me at the rate- 
payers’ meetings donouncing the vestry and the 
>vorkhouse eommittee ! And what is the last 
thing? They have aboli.sbc'd toll-gates in our 
parisli, and assessed me at sixpence! iu the pound 
to pay for the roads. It is monsirous. lieally, 
with such burdens and responsibilities, a re- 
spectable houseliold(!r finds it diiTicult to make 
both ends meet. 1 liavecome to the conclusion 
that housekeeping is— Please, sir, the 
drains is stopped up again, rind the water is a 
standing a foot deiip iu the aree !’’ 

Oh dear, oh dear ! lixcusc mc, will you, 1 
must send for the plumbers at once. 


TWO HOT DAYS IN HOME. 


EvKU'iTiriNG told of heat and a raging Italian 
sun. Pisople sat pale and exhaustod at tlioshop 
doors, armed with paper whisks witli wiiich lan- 
guidly to drive away the flics ; little extempore 
louutains bubbled up on tiny tables spread with 
delicious pulpy lemons, and acque dolci (sweet 
drinks) cooled with fresh vine-leaves. Every 
woman and child we ])assed, of whalevcr degree, 
carried a fan whieli they useil industriously; 
tlic very beggars shook their tin boxes in one 
hand, aiid fanned themselves with the other. All 
labours, trades, and occupations were done iu 
the streets, which, never wide at any time, were 
nOiV almost choked up. Shoemakers \vere 
making shoes, tailors cross-legged on tables 
squeezed into tlieir house-walls, women cutting 
and stitching on low stools, surrounded by their 
ipsy-cyed progeny, girls combing eucli other’s 
air (often a severe test of friendship in hot 
weather), men walking ‘under the eaves with 
their hats in their hand.s, all pale, trorn, exhausted. 
The three-legged tables otitsidc the calcs wxre 
crowded with sleepy or sleeping men, loungiug 


on benches, the scarcely awake indulging in ices 
or drinks, the sleep(!rs in the strangest attitudes: 
— for an Italian could sleep, I believe, on one leg, 
if he tried. It being about noon, the street 
kitchens were in active operation — fish, fresh 
and foul, hissing and broiling over pans of char- 
coal, stands of fruit, apricots, figs, and cherries, 
ripe and ready to drop into one’s mouth. * 

When we reached the English quarter, the 
Piazza di Spagiia, great was tiic emptiness and 
the desolation ; the windows iu the hotels her- 
metically sealed and the doors shut. Piale’s a 
wilderness, not a soul to be seen; the long 
flight of the Trinita steps scorching and vacant, 
the little fountains at its base bubbling in an 
utter solitude. No groups of peasants loungiug 
(cn tableaux): The man who does the venerable 
father with long beard and patriarchal garments, 
a special rascal, and the young man with the 
high-art features, who docs the saints and apos- 
tles with a glory round his licad ; the beauty 
peasant with yards of white draf)cry folded over 
her glossy braids, under which glowed the impu- 
dent glancing eyes, coral beads, and gold neck- 
lace — all gone, driven out by the heat. Gone, 
too, was that dear little boy who sat for an 
angel wlicn he was not stretching out his little 
dimpled hand, asking, like Oliver, for more,” 
and his father, clad in sheepskins, who, with 
slouch hat and ragged cloak, did the everlasting 
conspirator. 

Such was Rome in the dog-days— no life, no 
carriages, no sound ; like the cnciiaiiied city in 
the Arabian Nights, all lay sunk in slumber. 
V\‘c descended, as the polite Prcncli say, at the 
Palazzo M., wdicre apartments had been secured; 
a noble residence, big enough to take up one 
side of a square, \vith salons so large that people 
looked dim and misty at the further end, and 
galleries and corridors, luxuriously mounted, 
overlooking charming gardens with fountains. 
That very evening St. Peter’s was to be illu- 
minated { so, after fortifying ourselves with an 
excellent dinner, sent in jiiping hot from a 
neighbouring trattoria in a tin box, and further 
recruiting ourselves by draughts of refreshing 
orvicto out of wicker "bottles, wc attained that 
! contented and happy state of mind proper to thfe 
i'.\c of a great festa. Evening, delicious, balmy 
I evening bad come ; the breeze swept through 
the streets, and tiie stars peeped out as We 
started together witlx hundreds and thousands 
of the Pope’s undutifiU subjects for Si. Peter’s, 
On these grand occasions the Pouti S. Angelo 
is closed to the vulgar, who are obliged to pass 
over the Tiber into the Trasteveri. Plunging 
into the narrow streets at the entrance of this 
region, the home of Raphael’s Eornarina was 
])oluted out to me. It is a small two-windowed 
iiousc, the lower portion used as a magazine of 
herbs — xYnglicc, the greengrocei? business. 
While our carriage is slowly advancing through 
the labyrinths of streets, every now and then 
stopped by the carabineri (here acting os 
policemen) ruslCng upon uS with drawn swords, 
I will tell my readers the real story of Raphael 

and the Poruariu^ 

• • 
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' When Raphael ww painting his beautiful 
frescoea in the Faniesina palace, he passed 
daily over the bridge and through this narrow 
street to his work. One day, it is said, he saw 
a beautiful black-haired girl, of the voluptuous 
type painters love so well, bathing her white feet 
in the waters of the Tiber. From that hour all 
peace of mind forsook him, and he forgot even 
art in bis earnest desire to be loved by so ex- 
quisite a creature. Tlie baker’s daughter, how- 
ever, was already provided in the way of a lover, 
a certain fierce soldier, stained by ilie blood of 
many battles, aspiring to the possession of this 
peerless beauty. Ef^dio had no refinement of 
soul, no “mtcilccl of love only the outward 
charms of the girl had touched him ; but he 
swore that, if any one else presumed to think 
of or approach her, he woula finish him with a 
st occata. Catierinclla, never having known the 
delicious frenzy of love, had hitherto submitted 
with a tolerable grace, arising from perfect in- 
difference, to the advances of the soldier; he 
often came to her father’s shop, and gossiped 
and smoked, until she grew used to him, and 
Egidio, in a manner, became domesticated. But 
when Raphael came also, aud talked and cast 
amorous glances out of his beautiful eyps at 
Caticrinella, she began to detest the soldier, 
and to feel all the joys and pains of firsf love. 
Raphael not only rapidly insinuated himself into 
her afleciions, but, with that amiability and 
grace which he so prominently possessed, fasci- 
nated even the rough baker himself. He was 
too much absorbed in liis art to spend much 
time at the shop, but that very art auorded him 
the readiest means of advancing liis suit. He 
asked Guiseppe to allow his daughter to sit to 
him for her picture, and he, though but a 
common vulgar tradesman, still had enougli re- 
spect for the fine arts, then so generally culti- 
vated in Rome, to consider the request as a 
compliment, and to comply. But he made 
Raphael promise never to niention his compli- 
ance, botli out of regard to Catterinella’s fair 
fame, and for fear of the rough soldier, Egddio, 
whose blind jealousy might prompt him to 
commit some violence. When Cattcrinella first 
went to Raphael’s studio it was secretly and 
cautiously, and accompanied by her mother, but 
sq frequent were the visits of Egidio, and so 
ardent his passion for Catterinclla, that it was 
impossible for their absence not to raise his sus- 
picions. One day when they had left the shop, 
as they supposed unobserved, he watched them 
at a distance, and, seeing them enter a doorway 
and ascend a staircase, followed them. The 
door was inadvertently left open, and Egidio 
entered, and, stealing noiselessly into the spa- 
cious studio, hid himself among some lumber. 
Unable to control his fierce passions at seeing 
Cottoinella seated opposite Raphael, Egidio, 
drawing bis stiletto, rushed on the painter, who, 
at that very, instant poising his brush in the 
air, was intently and passionately: examining the 
sBcpiarina’s features. The women^ horrified at 
tw sudden apparition of Egidio, his drawn 
Imife and horridvboks, scremned aloud,; but 
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Raphael, unarmed as lie was, rose and faced his 
assailant. No sooner had Egidio recognised 
Sanzio as the detested rival whom he was about 
to murder— Sanzio, whom be regarded as a deity, 
whom he had heard celebrated as the very . 
wonder of the world— than he stood transfixed, i 
pd the stiletto dropped from his hand. A few j 
inarticulate words of excuse and prayers for 
ardon fell from his lips. Tranquillised by the j 
umaue looks of Raphael, who gazed on him j 
with a kind of pitying astonishment, he endca- j 
voured, in broken words, to explain the motives i 
which had induced this murderous conduct ; he ; 
spoke of his love, he concealed not his jealousy. | 
Determined at the; moment aud on the spot to ; 
know his fate, Egidio, deeply agitated, now 
turned towards the affrighted Catterinclla, wdio, | 
scared by his fierce looks of mingled hate, rage, 
and love, scarcely dared to raise her head, while, I 
himself shaking with ill-suppressed passion, he i 

implored her to be calm. He assured her he j 

w'ould not injure her, but he conjured her, by all i 

she lield most sacred, to tell him if slie really j 
loved him. Cattcrinella, inspired by the pas- 
sionate excitement of the moment about to de- 
cide her fate, trembled no more. She forgot, 
her foai-vS of Egidio, his cruell y and his jealousy ; i 

she forgot all save Kai)hael— the sun under ! 
whose rays she had expanded into a new and 
[ delicious life — Raphael, tlie god of her idolatry, j 
! who stood pale and speechless before her. i 

Raising her eyes to his face, she gave utterance 1 

to the love she had long secretly cherished in I 
her heart, and, trembling, confessed in faltering j 
accents that he was dear to her beyond all other j 
mortals. Egidio was struck dumb when lie 
heard his fate pronounced by the lips of licr he j 
loved. Seizing his knife, which had lain on the 
; floor, he rushed from the studio. Relieved from j 
the fascination of Raphael’s countenance and j 
majestic presence, Egidio, clasping his weapon ; 
in his liand, resolved to return and murder liim ; j 
but when he remembered the words of Catteri- i 
nclla — wdieii Ikj recalled those passionate words j 
in which she had confessed her love — liis reso- 
lution again changed. ‘‘ Why kill him, when 
she loves me not ?” exclaimed he. Honour and 
despair strove in the breast of the savage sol- 
dier; love, hope, life — all had passed into the 
possession of anotlier, and that other a man so 
godlike, that he could scarcely, even in t.lie wild 
paroxysms of his jealousy, wonder at the pre- 
ference. His violent nature could not endure 
the tortures of his soul, and, in utter despair, he 
plunged into his own breast the weapon he had 
raised against Sanzio. 

As we turned into the Lmigara every palace 
was illuminated with red light. The immense 
Corsini nalace especially shone out brilliantly, 
and looked the very image of a magnificent 
feudal residence belonging to some mediroval 
baron. Lights glittered along its interminable 
facade, row above row to the very roof, while 
at intervals in the street were planted huge 
torches of burning pitch, that blazed and flashed 
and cast j-urtdy unearthly tints on the white 
palace behind, while great bonfires of tar-hgrrcls, 
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accepted, with all their discrepancy, by a certain 
emperor of our time. The great saints, too, 
must not be forgotten. Augustine and Chry- 
sostom and Jerome, and many world-wide names 
who journeyed here to pray, to perform penance, 
to fulfil TOWS, or to receive honours. 

Streams of people were spread over the piazza, 
and, mounting the steps, were engulfed by the 
great portals of that vast hall which never is full. 
We entered ; the golden mellow light of morning 
subdued the too glaring details of ilic florid 
arcliitecture. The church was in grand gain, 
the walls and pillars draped with red and gold, 
assimilal ing harmoniously with the brilliant 
coloured marbles and mosaics. The cupola, 
rising like a firmament in height and mag- 
nitude, shone in the slanting rays of the morn- 
ing sun — the angels, saints, and prophets, em- 
blazoned in bright colours on the golden frescoes. 
Beneath, the altar was spread with the costliest 
vessels of gold, chalices, cups, salvers, and 
crosses carved by the hands cn Cellini or Bra- 
manti,*all radiant with snarkling jewels. 

On either side were the enclosures prepared 
for the ladies, who came habited in black veils and 
dresses ; hut instead of iJm irreverent Easier] 
crowd-rushing, and jmshing, and laughing, and 
talking, as if entering an opera-house, the seats 
were thinly occupied by a sprinkling of ladies, 
whoso devout looks showed that they came to 
pray and not to stare. The tribune behind the 
nigh altar was hung w’itli crimson, and to the left 
stood a throne prepared for the Pope. Down the 
central aisle an avenue was formed by tlie civic i 
guard and the quaint Swiss soldiers, along whiclj j 
his Holiness was to pass. We were scju'cely j 
settled, when a Imsh and a general motion of ex- ! 
pcctation announced that the Pope had arrived at 
the central door. Slowly and silently the magnifi- 
cent procession passed up tow^ards the tribune. 
First came the Swiss guards, and chamberlain 
in red silk. Then Pius, seated on the gestorial” 
chair or throne, glittering with gold, purple, and 
crimson, wearing liis triple crown, and habited j 
in robes of white. Over him w^as home a dais 
of crimson and gold, while beside him wxrc 
carried two great fans of peacock’s feathers, as 
typical of immortality. There is a look of 
Sastern magnificence about these fans extremely 
striking. The Pope, calm and majestic in Ids 
hearing, dispensed blessings as he passed with 
the air of one rapt in deep devotion. He was 
followed by the entire Sacred College, all aglow 
with crimson and guipure lacc, a sight calculated 
to break any lady’s ncart on the score of nds- 
placed finery. Chaplains, secretaries, and cham- 
berlains (more minnows to these ecclesiastical I 
Tritons) fluttered iii their rear, followed by files j 
of the superbly-dressed Guardia Nobile, all j 
picked men, tall, graceful, and handsome, dis- j 
cipliued in the encounters of social warfare and 
‘‘ carpet knightliood,” now gorgeous in glisten- 
ing helmets, short scarlet mantles, and a generally 
classic air, reminding one of Pollio in. Norma, 
whose general line of. conduct, astwcll fis outward 
costume, they are said to emulate. The Pope was 
now seated on his throne, and the mass begun. 


It is to my mind a fatal want in the otherwise 
noble ceremonial of the Papal mass at St. Peter’s, 
that the music is entirely vocal, an organ being 
thought to be undignified in the Pope’s presence. 
Part-singing, however perfect, is monotonous. 
The Pope’s famous choir are invisible, caged like 
singing-birds in a golden latticed gallery. The 
Gregorian chant, which, although admirable as 
medisBval music, becomes wearisome after two 
hours’ duration. The mass is long to cxliaustion. 
The Pope stands, walks, and kneels, sometimes at 
his throne, sometimes at the altar, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes surrounded by the cardinals. 
One w^onders liow he can remember such mean- 
ingless changes, unless one happens to know 
there is an officer attached to the Papal court 
whose sole business it is to prompt him, and to 
keep him and the cardinals ‘‘ well posted up” in 
their daily duties — what drc.sses to wear, what 
to *^eai, drink, and avoid.” Sometimes there is 
a pause, the music ceases, the Pope and car- 
dinals sit enthroned (Anglic^, rest themselves), 
and the golden vessels are moved and removed 
on the high altar. During one of tiiesc pauses 
T looked Vouiul at the groups formed near the 
high altar (where the mere vulgar crowd is not 
allowed to penetrate), and wondered at the 
curiously mcJiseval aspect of the scene. Parti- 
coloured Swiss guards, red, yellow, and black, 
with steel caps aud corselets, overlooked by 
officers in complete armour of polished steel inlaid 
with gold, some actually wearing graceful chain 
tunics over crimson velvet, with golden helmets, 
so that when two or throe whispered together 
they instantly formed a picture for Maclise of 
Knights Palatine, or partisans of old Gotz von 
Berlichingcn, or any other modiceval scene you 
please. Papal chamberlains, ])icturesquc in higli 
Elizabethan ruffs, doiiblots, chain.s and orders, 
long liose and rosetted shoes, regular Sir AVallcr 
Kalciglis, and, like him, remnants of a century 
w^hen Spain ruled European fashions as France 
does in our days. Priests breaking the mundane 
pageant hero and there, and reminding one of 
the mass still proceeding (which, by reason of 
its length and pauses, seemed over long before 
it really was), in every kind, colour, and variety 
of gold-embroidered vestments. Officers of the 
civic guard in dark uniforms, and officers of 
Austria in white, diligently keeping back masses 
of Homan peasants gaudy as butterflies as to 
body and petticoat, and quite laden with cliains 
and crosses, earring and flow'crs, gold, silver, and 
pearls, often wondrously handsome women. To 
these add the rows of black-vciJed ladie.s sitting 
on either side in the reserved scats, backed by 
the many-coloured walls rich with mosaics, 
variegated marbles mounting aloft to the cupola, 
where, under a glare of light, the four gigantic 
evangelists in the s[)andrils of ihearclies float in 
a haze of golden sunshine, a glorious setting of 
a glorious scene. 

Again we settled down to the mass, the 
Pope advanced to the altar, denudesd of mitre 
and royal trappings, in a plain white dress, tjie 
music ceased, the attendant prelates retired, 
every knee was bent, every head bowed in 
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seeming devotion. Alone* on the steps of the 
altnr stood that venerable old man, his hands 
clasped over the elements, his eyes turned to 
heaven. While he communicated, the silence 
was positively awful. Then, stealing around, 
came the soft sounds of the silver trumpets, 
low and plaintive, at first, as wailing spirits, 
tlieu swelling forth in a Hosanna ot ioy and 
praise. The Pope, holding in his hand the host, 
turned to the four quarters of the globe. Then 
the Agnus Dei was chanted, the Pope resumed 
liis robes and retired as he came, bestowing 
blessings around. Then the crowd, ebbing and 
flowing like a human sea, cast its vast waves 
through every open door into the piazza beyond, 
where the burning sunsliinc caught and absorbed 
them all alike. Wc too, with these tliousands 
of living victims, were ruthlessly clutched by the 
monster waiting to devour us the instant wc left 
the kindly shidter of the cool sanctuary. 

But the celebrations of Horne’s great festa to 
her patron saint were not yet over. Magniticent 
pleasures w*ere yet awaiting us in tl)c Piazza del 
Popoloat the first hour of night. The piazza w^as 
densely filled. The fountains and obelisks rose 
out of acres of pleasure-loving lioirians ; galleries 
were erected in the porticos of the twin churches 
op})Osite the Piaininian Gate ; every window was 
filled, aud every eye turned in expectant eager- 
ness towards tiui Pincian Hill, where, amid lofty 
terraces aud sculptured trophies, giganticstatues 
and dark ilex woods, the giraiidola ((ireworks) 
was to be exhibited. Meanwhile, the usual 
fanning and consuming of ices and of sweet 
drinks went on among the Homan princesses, 
seated on a raised cstradc, looking as liaughty 
and unpleasant as any classical Oonieliris or 
Voluiuuias, history could furnish. 

The herald cannon souiuhal, aud up flew 
millions of rockets, descending in blue, red, 
purple, and yellow stars. When these brilliant 
comets allowed us to look round, the summit of 
the Pincian w*£is transformed into a great tcnijile 
of fire, enclosed by walls of quivering crystal, 
broken by niches filled with liery statues; a 
temple such as Vulcan might have reared to 
Venus ill the infernal shades wdiereiu to recast 
the armour of Mars. 

Then volleys of deafening cannon rattled till 
one’s cars ached. Behold, overlapping streams 
of liquid fire rush down tlic steep sides of the 
Pincian into the piazza, aud mysteriously dis- 
ap])car in showers of golden sparks, which 
the crowd struggled to catch ; but lo ! they 
were gone! Then wc had an intermezzo of 
rockets and cailierine-wheels, the camions out- 
doing one another; and now a vast architectural 
design appears, rc^preseuting a burning palace, 
great halls and galleries, and endless arcades and 
colonnades in fiery perspective, red with palpi- 
tating flames. Such a palace might have suited 
the ghosts ill Vathek, which w^ander hither and 
thither for ever througli boundless vaults of fire, 
clasping with their Impds a burning heart hid 
under the folds of shadowy draperies. 

I could not tell all ihij wonderful tricks and 
chauffes of these marvellous fireworks : tiio en- 


clianier Merlin never terrified his enemies with 
more surprising samples of his transforming art. 
As a final triumpli, Ihc whole Pincian became 
the crater of a horrible volcano, casting forth 
fire and flames, while the roar of the cannon 
mimicked the thunders of the labouring moun- 
tains. Hcd lava-si reams rushed down in every 
direction, and millions of rockets sliot .up into 
the heavens, lo fail back bright and beaming like 
planets fallen from their spheres. 

A moment more and all was over. The moon 
shone down serrmely in a soft twnlight, casting 
pale lights on the statues and terraced galleries, 
as if all else had been a disordered dream. 


ANOTIIEH GUN. 

Not long ago was noticed in this journal the 
idea of the ingenious inventor who, in the wild 
competition of all thi.* iron <md steel guns — iron 
which was homogeneous and malleable; and 
stciil which was “ Kru]>p’s” — inodcslly proposed 
a new material, wliicli look llie world a little by 
surprise, iiamel'v, leather and j>apicr - muchc.^* 
There is a great deal to hv said fur the leather 
and paper guns; certainly something on the 
score ot economy. The parliamentary bills for 
the artillery furnislied by Whitworth and Arm- 
strong are swelling every year, and making 
the ratejiuyer scowl. More beautiful tools in 
finish, design, and workmaiisliip, could not be 
conceived. A small Armstrong would not dis- 
credit ^ drawing-room or a boudoir; and the en- 
ihusiasm of tim French officer, who exclaimed, 
with military rapture, that tlmy exhibited a 
‘Muxe ct uu puissance d’outilhige merveil- 
leiix,” can be almost comprehended on looking 
al them. But the rate]>ayer’s admiration is 
damped when he thinks of the frightful cost of 
the ('xpm'imcnts, the workshops, the failures, the 
inventors, the metals, tlic tools. A cost that, in 
the words of the famous power of the Crown” 
resolution, is increasing, hath increased, and 
very decidedly ought to be diminished. W'hen 
a reformer, therefore, comes forward with a 
simple practical plan which h:is economy written 
in mammoth characters on its outside, he de- 
serves to be listened to with respect. Majok 
Paltjser, a young cavalry officer, who, un- 
like most of las military compauioiis, made* a 
brilliant university career lias for some years 
been cx])orim(Miling, and lias now secured the 
great dull flabby govcnimcut ear, and, better 
still, is “getting” the liouest, open, friendly ear 
of the puolic. 

The reconmiendation of the wliolc is its wel- 
come simplicity aud economy. It is not known, 
perhaps, tliat a gun, like a bank-note, has its fixed 
length of days. It is allowed to live tiirougli so 
many discharges, a n^gister of which is kept, 
AVlieii the number is filled up, say, in many cases, 
from eighty to a liundrcd (tiiis was under tho 
old pre-Armstrong dispensation), government 
steps in. Thf>“arm” is assumed to be unsafe. 
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[Conducted by 


I The war^oi&cer condemns and casts out. But 
Major Palliser steps in, scoops out iJie interior, 
rc-lmes it, and makes it— not as good as new/* 
but literallv far better tlian new. ^All, too, for a 
sum ridiculously low. At home in store, in dock- 
yards, on old lowers and fortifications, up and 
down liere and there through the kingdom, out 
in the colonies, in ships ana iii cellars, even on 
the teriraccs of noblemen’s castles who wish to 
have a little cheap military show, and hold these 

I old ‘‘pieces^* in trust for the War Office, are 

I I tens of thousands of this old ordnance, of all 

I sizes and dimensions. Every day, the list is 

being swelled ; for, every day salutes and reviews 
ate putting a term to the services of many of 
the monsters. The question arises, should not 
these be considered rather as damaged than worn 
out, which, in fact, three-fourths only are— a da- 
mage that literally a pound or two cau repair. 

! One of the old vulgar errors — and it is a vulgar 
j error still with many — ^was, that thickness was 
i strength. You made an enorniou^slj thick cannon, 
and you had, therefore, an enormously strong 
cannon. Experiment has now discovered, first, 
that the shock produced by a discharge iicts 
chiefly at or about the breccli, and that,, there- 
fore, immoderate thickness is only thrown away 
in other portions; secondly, that the shock 
will only travel through a ccrtuiii thickness, and 
that, after that, the disiurbaiice is not felt. The 
waves of disturbance, in fact, do not go through 
the iron beyond a certain distance. 15ut there 
is something more to be considered to under- 
stand this new phm. IVe hear the words “ cast- 
iron/’ ** homogeneous iron/’ ^‘malleable iron,” 
&c., used abundantly, which convey very con- 
fused ideas. All the old artillery we see lying 
in the forts were made of cast-iron” — perhaps 
the worst known iron in the world. Tl\at is, a 
heap of iron was melted with all its' dross and 
impurities, and then “ run” in a sand mould. As 
the gun cooled unequally — Die outer surface, 
next the air, before the inner, and both very 
suddenly as compared with tlie interior texture 
— somelimcs this iutcrior, between the outside 
and inner layers, never solidified at all, and has 
been found to be quite soft and pulpy. A 
greater danger still is what is called “ honey- 
combs,” when the bubbles get imprisoned in the 
cooling guns, with the result of a series of 
hqllow cells between the outer and inner sur- 
faces. So that the gun is, iu reality, but (say) 
one-third as thick as it appears to be. Again, 
cast-iron is full of impurities, is unequal in 
quality and in density, ]3ut there is a greater and 
rimost a certain danger. If there be — what there 
is sure to be — a flaw — a crack even the width 
of a human nail— Ibis is the foundation of de- 
struction. The powder gases act as a lever, 
and at every discharge widen this little crack, 
until iu the cud it bursts the piece itself* This 
fatal drack cannot be guarded against, and on 
all grounds, therefore, cast-iron is undesirable. 

Major Palliser, however, collects tlicse old 
and condemned arms^ places thepi in a turning 
machine, and scoops away an inch thickness of 
the interior metal, introducing a small tube or 


lining, which is screwed in, and formed of 
several tubes of wrought-iron dr steel fitted oh 
each other according to Ms principle. 

The great danger, however, is from what are 
called sets.” Up to a certain point the iron 
is elastic” under an explosion: that is, ex- 
pands, and contracts again to its original state. 
The limit to this elasticity stands at about four 
tons on the square inch. The gun will bear a 
great deal more, perhaps up to ten tons, without 
Dursting ; but, once the strain has gone beyond 
the limit of elasticity, the economy of the metal 
becomes disturbed, and what is called a “ set” , | 
takes place. The whole texture of the gun lias . j 
been strained, and its strength really reduced. | 
By this new plan of Major Palliscr’s, a sort of 
artificial texture is built up. The inner core 
introduced is formed of a material whoso powder j 
of elasticity is nearly three times that of cast- 
iron, This new lining takes all the practical | 
strain and duty on itself : the old cast-iron shell j 
lakes its share, and is well able to bear the i 
shock that reaches it, and at least the longi- ! 
tudiual pressure. • [ 

What, then, is this valuable “liomogeneous” ; 
or Krupp” iron which enjoys such a rcpuiaiioii ? 

It is simply well-made wrought-ii'on — iron made 
very dense. It is the most wrought of wrought- 
iron. Krupp hammers the metal into a quantity 
of little ingots, which are beaten into the densest 
shape. These little ingots arc only the materials 
for nmking the ii*on, and by means of steam ! 
hammers tijcsc are Avoided into masses of iron, j 
Tiie hammering, in short, is so thorough/’ 
that all chance of cracks, flaws, or “honey- | 
combs” becomes next to in^possible. The i 
more wholesale and elTecluivl the hammering, j 

the closer” and more superior the rnctal. | 

This is the secret of the Krupp iron. But by • 
this process the result is so extraordinary that ' 
a new metal seems to liavc been created. Tlie i 
power of resistance is almost amazing, and Mr, 
Whitworth is actually said to have pKiggcd one | 
of his musket-barrels made of this material, i 
and to have fired it off without bursting the ' 
]uecc. As may be conceived, it is costly. Major | 
Palliser would merely use a lining — and it is on j 
the lining, and only at the breech portion of the , 
lining, that the great pressure acts — and would ; 
trust to the old cast-iron for the balance of re- j 
sistance. 

Tliis interior lining might be made of several 
tubes. They should not be shrunk over each 
other, as Mr. Whitworth docs his, by hydraulic 
pressure. For, by the “ shrinking,” the inner 
tube is compressed and tightened more than it 
ought to be, and, when the sliock comes, will 
assist in straining tlie one over it. Major 
Palliser would make his innermost layer of very 
soft and elastic iron, the next of a harder sort, 
the next of steel, and the outside one of the old 
cast-iron cannon itself. 

This officer’s name has become associated with 
I two other curious discoveries. One is so simple 
a thing as the method* of tracing the threads 
of a screw to be used in targets, with astonish- 
ing results — raising them on the surface instead 



|j of depressin{» them. The oilier is the making of was laid by Lulli— ail Italian it is true, as 
1 1 shells out of “ chilled iron;” which is an iron as were, after him, Piccini, Sacchiui, Cherubini, 
j j hard and brittle as steel, but with ibis difference, Sponthii, Rossini— but who w^as compelled from 
]i that what cost ten shillings may be had for two. the first, possibly by the comparatively un- 
i These economies, when we are firing away half cultivated state of tiie art of singing in 
! millions and millions every year with blaze France, more largely to study declamatory pas- 
’ and thunder, arc worthy of every considera- sion and scenic fitness, than that melody which 
I tion. We have had sifrcly enough of costly amuses the ear; but which if produced in exagfje- 
j inventions, and yet more costly experimeuts, in rated forms and proportions, ends in abusing tlic 
' ; the direction ot targets, rams, iron platings, sense of probability. This subject, however, of 
' i shells, and the rest of it, and we seem very little French opera is too large a one to be dismissed 
T nearer a satisfactory termination. The only dis- in a paragraph, tlvough we must advert to it, 
j covery that we have been helped to, is the simple as illustrating the prejudice which so curiously 
I one of the homogeneous iron, wliicb is yet no English connoisseurship, in counterbabnee 
discovery, and whicli common sense saw' for to an occasional fearlessness in recognition, 

I itself long ago. Unless flour is well blended, such as no other country can lay claim to. 
' or dougli well kneaded with the familiar roll- Suffice it to state, that our admission of any 
I iiig-pin, we shall liavc but indifferent brcjid and school, and a style, as distinguishing the country 
j pastry, The great Nasmyth steam hammers arc of *‘our born enemies,” dates within the last 
1 the rolling-pins of the foundry. The Armstrong quarter of a century. Yet, as could be proved, 

I j “ welded coil” is the old twisted rifle barrel over French opera, wuth its own style and school, 
;| again. The Palliser gun in all this cliaos is clear was something like a century older than Ger- 
' and intelligible. It is a resting-place in tlie man opera with its style and school only in 
; \ bewildering mystery of experiment and speeu- embryo. It is curious to observe how’', with 
1 j lation. It is a certainty, and a cheap certainty, admiration sometimes undiscriminating, and 
jj Will it be believed that there is ^‘sunk” iii sjmipathy not seldom blind, the tide of English 
these cast-iron guns lying useless all over the enthusiasm, especially among those who pro- 
i j empire a cajntal of MAiv’y 3irLLioxs, and that fessed to be scientific and profound, began, so 
! i within a pcrk»d of only four years a sum of soon as it took any cognisance of the matter, to 
, I nearly a twiluon akd a quahtek was laid out admire everything bearing a German signature. 
Ij on these useless engines, whiclrarc little more Wc had been enthralled by Biirger — we were 
' I enduring than fireworks ? melted by Werthcr. The fashion for German 

music spread like wildfire : as irrationally as the 
fashion before itwliich had deified the Farinellis 
and Se^esinos, and had made serious quarrels 
over the rivalry between Cuzzoni and Faustina 

I j IN TIIKEE CITAPTEKS. CHAPTEK I. on the Italian stage. 

I I There is no section of art, in wliich Fashion The time may have come to look at these 
j — foolish insensate Fasliion — has ruled the things a litfle more dispassionately— to arrange 

,! hour more completely, than in that of tlieatri- the three schools of opera in Europe in their 
’ I cal music. A hundred years ago our Walpoles right places, without unfair antagonism or rob- 
. ; and Grays, gent lemon who had taken ‘‘ tlic grand bery of the just dues of any. For the moment 
I [ tour,” and professed counoisseurship in Art, let us deal w'ith Opera in Germany, and by way 
! I were sneering at lliiiidel, as an old worn-out of beginning let us look back for a moment, at 
i ’ creature cr'utclicd up on court influence, merely what really was achieved in that country before 
I i because Handel lived in England— ignoring Mozart’s time. 

Gluck — dyin^^ the while of ecstasy over some The courts of the different kingdoms, from 
’ ! mediocre Italian opera imported uom abroad, north to south, had Italian companies and 

I j written by. a man whose name lives only in tlie Italian traditions from an early period of opera. 

I I pages of a dictionary. But in the time of At Hamburg, there was something more indi- 

j! Walpole and Gray, the real culture of, and taste vidual — the Hansc Town showing clearly how 
' : lc)r music in England, — which had been all but the burgher and the mefehant, even in a state 
jj destroyed by political convulsions, and after- of undeveloped freedom, coarse luxury, and 
i! w\'irds dwarfed and flouted, by a set of brave scmi-civilisation, could dare and do more than 
\\ spirits, who thought the sounds of their tongues King or Kaiser, in the fostering of national 
I ; in the coffcc-liouKes w^crc sweeter than any originality. Tlic Hamburg opera is illustrated 
; , ‘‘ Ansonian Melody” — were at a very low ebb. hj three successive names as famous as those of 

1 1 The narrowness of our sympathies is illus- Keyscr, MaUhesou, and — H andel. The first 
l i tralcd by our utter indifference to all stage music kept the stage of Hamburg for forty years — 
ij such as France could produce. Nay, we arc from his "Basilius” in 1091', till his “Circe” 
;! now only reluctantly waking up to the fact, in 1731, enriching the theatre with one hundred 
ij Hull to the Grand Opt5ra of Paris, shaped in productions. Where are these now P Dr. Bur- 

rigorous conformity to the tasi e of our neigh- n(jy accredits the high praise bestowed on him 
j lours, all Europe has been greatly indebted for by Faustina’s husband “ 11 Sassone ” Hasse ; — 

I the formation of dramatic as distinguished from and somewhat incoherently accredits liim ** with 
I musical opera. The largest and most deeply novelty of pas^ges, with an absence of grace 
l>ased stone in the foundation of the ediuce and facility, with modulation, ingenuity, and 
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fluence may be traced in some of liis clavier 
music — in his jojavoiles and bourr^es. Be 
these thin^ as they may, thoujjh many of the 
\7orks of Bach (the more fancifully iliventive 
ones especially) never got hold of the public 
during liis time, it is not top much to predicate 
that they wore known to some of the best men 
in Germany, and that, wherever they were 
known, they quickened life and enterprise. 

Eighteen years before Sebastian Bach died, 
there was born, in 173S, on the borders of 
Germany and Hungary, one of the complctest j 
musicians and men of genius that ever existed ; 
whose influence on the direction of German 
music was perhaps wider — certainly more in- 
stantaneous — ^than that of the great organist. 
This was Joseph Haydn. A discriminating life 
of this remarkable man is eminently wanted, 
those by Eramery, and Breton, and Carpani 
not filling the want. A more noticeable example 
of fertility without carelessness, of fancy with- 
out extravagance or conceit, of science without 
pedantry, of success acknowledged by a cease- 
less resolution to make progress, docs not 
exist in the annals of art. Eight hundred 
owned w^orks were produced during liis life of 
seventy-seven years; one of these works, in- 
cluding one hundred and fifty pieces for the 
baryton ! thrown off as a part of his daily ser- 
vice, while he was Prince Esterhazy*s retainer. 
Haydn mastered every style, he appropriated 
every discovery; he wrought incessantly, one 
might say mechanically, did not the charming 
freshness of his first ideas forbid the use of the 
word. Beginning modestly (though his earliest 
works are beautiuil for their clearness aud sym- 
metry), he advanced till the end of life in wfdtli 
of scale, vigour of grasp, and freedom of style 
year by year, without sacrifice of his excellent 
originality. Ills " Creation,*’ the work of two 
years, after be was sixty, was tbe fruit of a visit 
to England, ]u*oduccd in emulation of Handel. 
The last of his cighty-three stringed quartets, 
may be said to have been prompted by the ad- 
vance which Mozart had made in that style of 
composition. His melodics were, till his death, 
fresh, his harmonies courageous, though not 
equalling in daring those of Sebastian Bach, his 
contrivances were at once natural and unex- 
pected. And thus the great body of bis music can 
only be said to be obsolete, in so much as 
simplicity is obsolete. As compared with the 
music of every other German composer, Beet- 
hoven excepted, it is astonishingly clear of 
mannerism. 

What Haydn may be said to have done 
directly for German opera is easily told. Of 
the eleven German operas he wrote (some for 
the Prince Esterhazy’s puppet theatre) we know 
nothiiig. There was incidental music, too, for 
the drama Gotz von Berlichingen,” Goethe’s 
early work, which, it may be remembered, was to 
Sir Walter Scott’s genius what the spark is to 
the tinder.. One would gladly know what this 


was like. Then there were twelve Italian operas, 
principally, to judge from their titles, of mixed 
character, though including an *‘Armida,” an 
Acis and Galatea/’ an “ Orlando Paladino,” 
and an "Orfeo” begun for London, not com- 
pleted. Of all this mass of music, one song, 
^*11 pensier,” from “Orfed,” survives. The 
bulk of Haydn’s compositions do not give indica- 
tions of that power over intense emotion 
demanded from one who is to treat serious 
themes for the stage. And yet his Cantata 
“Ariadne in Naxos” — l)is Spirit Song 'to the 
English words of that dashing lady but happy 
writer for music, Mrs. John Hunter,— and, 
most of all, liis admirable setting of Shake- 
speare’s “ She never told her love,”— prove that 
I he could have been as much at ease in the depths, 
or among the stormy waves, or on the m^an- 
choly shore, as in calm water and sunshine, \ad 
not the last better suited Jis themes his cheerful 
equable nature. One great requisite for vocal 
composition Haydn possessed in perfection. He 
was a singer ; and hud been renowned, when a 
choir boy, for the beauty of his voice. 

Only one, however, of the facts aud charac- 
I tcristlcs here assembled, may be said to have 
had any tiling to do witli the special exist enco 
into which German opera began to mould itself 
daring the last years of Haydn’s life. This was 
his mastery over instrumental form and structure. 
With more real cheerfulness, he had less quaint- 
ness in his composition than Sebastian Bach — 
was therefore less urged to try new conclu- 
sions without any reference to their practicability 
or effect. It may be, that owing to the su- 

C erior opportunities afforded him of hearing 
is music played (since a household band was at 
his disposition in the Esterhazy establishment), he 
approached that proportion in balance of forces, 
and in grouping the stringed and wind instru- 
ments, which was of infinitely greater value as 
a discovery than the most intricate assemblage of 
heterogeneous ingredients, to each of which was 
allowed its independent action, such as makes so 
many of Bacli’s works curiosities of combina- 
tion. In brief, Haydn brought the orchestra 
many steps nearer its modern state and supre- 
macy than it had ever been before ; — making it 
an organ of separate expression, not merely of 
furnw parade or subservient accompaniment ; 
an engine for the production of effects as fascinat- 
ing as they were new. Germany thenceforward 
shot ahead of Italy and France. 
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ALL Tim YMfi BOU23D. 


tOoiidnctedh^ 


''pool* Ctotlitotrfir8>I” said be to bintsdf. 
** Sbe btB so hMet foar eastbin^ Iw*” 

And tb«tt b<blna»4iib> ibn bouse, wberehe 
found tbe IMutet <inb» duung^oom ^• 
sorted, and oterjhoif tbc temM^ It 

vail a tazgeassamblj, cKmaisting ohiepy of ladies, 
and. tbe ([lanenl intoeest tm at that mosmt 
centivd in the hantbig party, then gaily miiding 


oaticipatlTe yawn, " irhere is the bag of parob* 

Bttt Idb. Teefidehii laid only his ]^Ft.book 
M|d ft small oate-iftap on tbe tidttt bntb» hbn. 

*‘lbe hag,** ba ropUed, *'ftM bot a figure 
of speech— ft legal fiction. I have no parch* 
nifiBts vhalavei: tp infiict upon yon— nothing 
but a few oolttmna of figures, a mttet or taro, 
and a map of Tfiestam Asia.*’ 

Saxon opened his eyes. 

“What in the world have 1 to do with 
Western Asia?” said he. , 

“ Qliat is just what 1 am here to tell you.'* 

cEimB icxtiii, TIB in2w ovnasftnn ftotitii. 

“In the first place, Saxon,’* said Mr. Trefal- 
den, “ 1 have done for you what I suppose you 
would never have thought of doing for yourself ; 
I have had your account made up at Drum- 
monds’. 1 confess that the result has somewhat 
surprised me.” 

“ WTiy 80 P” 

“ Well, not because you have spent a rrreat 
deal of money in a very short time, for T luitiei- 
patedlhat; but because so many of you i clKijucs 
appear to have gone into the pockets of your 
friends. Here, for instance, is the name ol Sir 
Charles Burguync — a name which recurs no fcwei 
than fourteen times wit hin the spoceof five u coks. 
The first entry is for five liuiidrcd and twenty- 
five pounds; date, the twenty-fiist of Marrh.” 

“ That was for the mare and cab,” said Uaxon, 
quickly. “ It was his own favourite mare, and 
he let me have her. He had been offered five 
hundred and fifty, mdy a day or two before.” 

Mr. Trefaldcn smiled dubiously, and glauced 
back at a mcmoiandum entered iu his note-book 
a few weeks before, when sitting behind that 
morning paper, in a window of the Ercciheum 
club-house. The memorandum told a different 
talc. He contented himself, however, with 
writing tlie words “ mate and cab” against the 
sum, and then went on. 

"Second cheque — six hundred and ten 
pounds ; date, the twcntb-ninlli of March.” 

“My two riding-horses, and their equip- 
ments,’’ cxplmned Saxon. 

“Humph! imd were these also Sir Charles 
Burgoyne’s favouiitcs?” 

“No, not at all. He was kind enough to buy 
them for me, from a friend whe was reducing 
his establishment.” 

Mr. Trefaiden checked off the six hundred and 
ten Twunds, as before. 

“Third cheque— two tlionsand pounds ; date, 
the thirty-first of Match.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing/* N>ifi Saxqn. “ That’s 
not Micnt— it’s only borrowed.” 

“ By Sir Charba Burgoyne P” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And tbe nett, f«rtwo thousand five hundred, 
dated A^ the third P” 

“I— I rather think that's borrowed also,” 
replied Saxon. 

“Then come varioiw smaller phcffttos— four 
hundredi two hundred and fifteen, fifty-seven. 


its way down tbe green dope, and through the 
cb^enwiMiade m the oaks. ^ 

WhcDthe btstgleamof scarlet had duappearod, 


Mr, IKreftlden wont up to Saxon, who was stan^ 
ii^ eomewhat dolefully apart from the rest, laid 
Ida band upon his shoulder, and said : 

“* Why so dull and mute, young sinner P* Is 
it so ham a fate to stay in-doors and read 
through a bagful of musty parchments, when 
others are bimking their necks over five-bmred 
gates P” 

Saxon tumed with his frank smile, and grasped 
his cousin’s lumd. 

“It did seem hard a minntqago,” replied he; 
“bat nopr that you aio come, I don’t cate any 
longer. Castleioweis said we were to go into 
t!ie librairy " 

** Then we will go at cnee, and get our busi- 
nesa over. 1 hope your braius ore in good order 
for work this morning, Saxou.” 

Bat Saxon laugiied, and shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“You must bo iny brains in matters of this 
kind, cousin William,” said he. “ I uudorstand 
uoiliing about mouey, except how to speud it.” 

“ Then, my dear fellow, you know more than 
I gave you credit for,” replied Mr. Trefaiden. 
“ Money is a very pleasant and desirable thing, 
Imt there are three great difficulties connected 
with it— how to get it, how to keep it, and how 
to spend it— and 1 am not at all sure that to do 
the last in the best way is not the hardest task 
of the three. My business with you to-day, 
however, concerns the second of those proposi- 
tions. I want to show you how to keep your 
money ; for 1 fear there m-e only too many who 
eito teaching yon tbe way to spend it.” 

They had now reached the library, a long low 
romn, panelled and furnislied with nark oak, mid 
looking ont upon tbe same quiet garden that 
waa commanded by tho window of Signor Co- 
loona’s little study. The books upon tbe shelves 
were mostly antique folios and quartos in heavy 
bindings of brown ai^ mottlea calf, and con- 


sisted of aroluBological and theological works, 
county histories, cluronobgies, sermons, diction- 
aries, peerages, and parliamentary records. Here 
and tlmre a little row of British essayists, or a 
few modem books in covers of bright cloth, 
bnfiee the ponderous monotony ; but the Castle- 
towsrs aoUsetioUj being chiefly made up of those 
worics which it is said no gentleman’s library 
should he without, was but a dull affair, and at* 
tncM.fM’ readem. A slag’s skuU and antlers 
presioBd spectrally above the door, and an ela- 
botats> gowalogiom tree of the Uastletowen 
finally , oUmbnottsly framed 4n old black oak, bung 
over the manfislpieoe like fthat|diment. 

TWcB, cousin mud Baxon, with an 
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one inuidfed «id five, mt^.iio fovtfii^j^fitnNmd* : 
by '$mcr^t ihensuta and ditf 

ponn^. jnb/einmberyli^ 

fraineaafi^ imetion and pa^V sndeven ; 

OaatletoviB^ (Mild it waaTiot dew;”. 

Mr..Tte£P^ id BBdiber page of bis 
note-book.’' ■., ' ^ . ' i 

seetBs'^ jne,^* observed he, “thai liOrd 
CastletovetB is the eniy y&w^ mm oi your 
aegbotntanee whose foeijdwip baa not been 
testified in some kind of pecuniary transaction. 
Here, now, is the Honomrabte Edward Brw^on. 
Has he also been generbosly depopulating his 
stahles In your favour P” 

Saxon l^he4 and shook bis head. 

" 1 should think not, indeed !” said he. " Poor 
Brandon has nothing to sell. He hires a horse 
now and then, when lie has a sovereign to spare 
—•and that is seldom enough.” 

“Which, being translalcd, moans, I presume, 
that the two thousand and odd pounds paid over 
at different times to Mr. Brandon are simply 
loans?” 

“Just so.” 

“And Guy Grevillp, Esquire— -who is he?” 

“ One of our Erccthcum men ; but that's a 
mere trifle.” 

“ You call two liundred and fifty pounds a 
mere trifle P Howard Patrick I'ita Hugh, 
Esq[Uiro— four hundred, pounds. Jo he another 
mcm^r of your club P” 

“ Yes, a very pleasant fellow, an Irishman.” 

“Both loans, of course P” 

Saxon nodded. 

“ Th«m come a number of miscellaneous 
cheques, evidently pnpients to tradesmen — one, 
T see, of nearly a thousand, to Hunt and Hoskell. 
How muoh of that went for the pritna donna’s 
l»acelet, you young rogue ?” 

“ 1 haven't the least idea. GiUlngwater takes 
care of il»e bills.” 

“ There is imotfaer little item that must not 
be forgotten,” said the lawyer; “namely, that 
trifle of fifty-nine thousand pounds to Mr. J^au- 
renee Greatorex.” ! 

"Which is not spent, but deposited,” said! 
Saxon, sagely. 

“Exactly so, and which might iiare' been 
deposited to. equal advantage in the crater of 
Vesuvius. But eaough of details. Have you 
any notion of what the sum total amounts to P” 

" None whatever.” 

“What do you say id seventy-eight thousoud 
six hundred and twelve pounds P" 

“ I am aliuid 1 have no original remarks to 
offer npem the iact,” replied Imam, with un- 
abated cheerftdness. “What is your ophiion, 
cousin William P” 

“ My opinion is, that a young man who oon- 
trives to got throo|^ fourtm thousand pounds | 
of unbiTeiMed capital per w«ek, would find the 
mr eff HanweU highly eos^yacive to his gsomBl < 
health.” ' ' 

“But,, cousin, do' you thmk I lave done 
wtoitt ja spending SO' si^F” 

fihvdE you have d^ footisUy, and ob* 


jhdaed no kind of equivalent fitx 
X.^”tnm%'.'you hax0;'':.|ic»''i.i^Miain^^ 
piikudened" your 

ail, yi^ have Routed am# ;Ht^.iirnperih^ 
life, and ydu.nan afford to paxldk 'i; . To .hell 
vottthe truths Iftwesaw soa^hihg of i^.^khid 
lor you'; an4 haivn^ inttodimed you tb'3#dr 
CaalJetowersi I'pn^pos# kept myself and^mv - 
advice is the back 2 ron#for ‘a few we#L ion' 
let you take your flesit plimge into the wmldiii 
whatever way yon #ased. .1 had no vrish, ' 
Saxon, to play Mentor to your Telcmatdius.*’ 

“I sliouid have been very gtaleM to yds. 
though,” said Saxon. * s 


“ Well, 1 am just go# to be#, suywu eaa 
begi-ateful byond-by,” replied Mr. Tpeliddeii, 
with his pleasant smile. “1 am heira - to-di^ 
for the purpose of inooalatmg you with fiaaiumri 
wisdom, and pointing out to you bow #oliite|y 
ueeessary it is that your foitoue idiouM be # 
vested to advantage,” 

" You told me that before.” 

“ Yes; but now 1 am about' to prove it. 
Eight weeks ago, young man, you were worth 
four million seven huudred and scveoty-sbc thou- 
sand pounds. Since tlmt time, you have dis- 
embarrassed yourself of a good d# of the odd 
money; but, putting that aside we will, for the 
sake of convenience, reckon your f<»iane in 
round numbers at four millions and a half.” 

“Certainly. At four millions and a half,” re- 
peated Saxon, wearily. 

“Well, liave you ever asked yoorsdf how 
bng your four millions and a half are likely to 
last, if yon slm]>ly go on as you hare begun?” 

“No — ^bttt they would last out my lifi^ of 
course.” 

“They would last you just six years, nine 
Weeks, and three days.” 

Saxon was speechless. 

“ You can now judge for yourself,” said Mr. 
Trefidden, “ whether your moiily ought, or 
ou|dit not, to be placed at interest, and- whether 
I am making myself needlessly obnoxious to 
you to-day, when you m^it have been gall<^ 
mg after the fox. What you require, Saxop, is 
a fixed income.” 

« Yes— I see that.” 

“ And, as 1 told yon long since, your property,. 
If well inv#ed, will hr# you a princely rev^ue. 
At five per cent, it will produce two huadNid and 
fifty thousand pounds a year ; msd at sevmr 
a half per cent, throe hundred and ■mnty-ftve 
thousand — more than a thousand pounds a day. 

1 believe, Saxon, that I have foi# auiaveslt- 
ment for you at seven and a half p«r ce^. finrcaa. 
much of your fortune as you may be imdiAed to . 
put into it.” ' 

“A thoussud pounds a day-i-oevc&aad mhlSi - 
percent,” stammered Saxou; “but tSat^nir' 
usury, cousin William P” ’ - . 

“ vswy t” repeated Mr. Ti*faldeB; ;#b# ' 
aroused smile; “ Why, mydearld^wi im #* 
of business ever csloulateB ou makuig 
eevmor eight per cent of bis 

"But then h| £» aUmi pf busiueiH,#a^ 
skiff akd expenmtee n#e pait of 
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ro be Qugbi; loi^ >41^ 

only inresfes bu Trealtb Cor wa, ioBome,** .r^uea^: 

vHb .a flaA of ;,iffaetii!*l aeiiae titjUk 

showed haw eaaSLj he oc^ master even >wo 
ant^a^ X3$ vnons^, if Itc ohow to tlwik aoottt'it. ' 

l&;^'T^iddeW>w^. po$MvelT eteejbled.^ He 
bed w MOniitew^ ^smelf of T«te te 
bis VeusHt loDSBBln ns a mere-miud la vonw 
a£Bui& be bed* perhaps. iosen^U; fslles. 
iiitoiib»'eti^bf.imder>«^^ i 


fbme troth in wbat. yoa obsenre,' 
Ssxra.? eatd be ; *'bat it.is.a trii^ that does 
not 'sIBstt the jpres^ l^uestion. It would ta^ 
too rod us tdo.^ from tbe subject m 
to.i^.bito it pbib>sp{ddofdIy ; butyoumay 
oa liay. eaperieacie when I tdl you ^t, as ^ 
a priTste iadiv^ual, you bare every right to i 
accept eeroii sad a half per cent, if you can ob- 
tma it «i^ w&Ap My um is to ensure you a 
bbend 4aeomo; and if 1 have been somewhat , 
tardy pbimt' il^ ypu most blame my over-anxiety, 
aad net tey want of zeal.” 

■ * Dear oousia Wilbam, 1 bare never dreamed 
of btemiaij; either !” exclumed Saxon, warmly. 

" X have throughout been keenly sensible of 
tbe responsibility that devolves upon me in this 
matter, ooatinued Mr. Trefalaen. "And I 
confess that, iip to the present time, 1 have been 
eautiotts totimidity." 

"lam sure of it — sure of it,” said SaxoUi 
wi^ outstretched hand; "and am so heartily 
gcateful that 1 know not in what words to put 
dl 1 sbmild l&e to say.” 

"lam veiy glad you place such confidence in 
me,” replied the lawyer, returning the young 
tjjg voice and the hand 


Wesse|sje:|adiap4 ^iusa,xpipid;i^ of 


me,” repuea tne lawyer, returning tue young 
mro’s.oordial grasp ; hut the voice and the hand 
were bcdh cold and unimpuisive. 

With this he turned to his papers, placed 
^mroadyfor reference, and o^ed out the 
mro upon tbe table. . Then be pause^ as if 
ctdlaot^ his thoughts upon the subject ou 
which ho was nftxt libout to speak. Prompt man 
of business as he was, one might almost hare 
thoo^ that Trefalden was reluctant to ap- 
prOadb tiie very topic which he bad come all the 
wayfrom London to discuss. At length be b^n. 

"Like most cautious persons, l^on, laml 
no Mend to speculation; butldonot,liicetbo3o^ 
who Wre orer-cauUous, confound speculation 
wM oatop^. In England our great public 
an almost invariably originated and con- 
fblped -lyiudrote bot^; and herein lies tbe 
1 ^^ spr^ 'oif our nationm prosperity. Entcr- 
jniiMkse made us what we are — mere specula- 
turn wouM have ruined us. What 1 have to 
proppae to you, Sipion, is an enterprise extra- 
ci^W^ hioportance, a gigantic roterprlse, os 
nattlt,' and one of oompiuntivelj 
tep^; magnitudo, as regards its cost. But 
3^ Irost tin tee <di your attenUom 
am doing so.” 

_ jKted not ask it you know the ordinary 
lino of note from Eu^^d to India, by way of 
the ModHtearranen and tl» Bed Se^' 

Overland Boutef Cettaro|8|mpon the 


** l!hro bblim ipe by glroclng at. this map, 
and foQowii^ tne line whichlhayo marked upon 
it in red iak. It begins, you see, si Dover, and ' 
ptooeeds by Calais and Marseilles to Alexandria, 
where. . - . . ■ 

" But I see two rrf Knes orossi^ Ihe .lCteti- 
ter»meai^”tnf«rropted Saxon. 

" We wiH follow, .this one .first 4t Alexandria 
it jotas the railway, is earned across the latlimua 
to Sues, thence traverses the Bed .Sea to. Adro, 
and proceeds* bv the AtaMan Sea to Bpm^jr. 
This route is the {uresmiptiye ptr^eriy 
Peidnsular and Qnentid Stemn-packet Ck^ 
pa^. Following it one may travel Xram'Londcm 
to Bombay in twenty-four days ; and we havo 
hitherto accustomed to regard the acoooh- 
piishment of this fact as one of the truur^hs of 
modem civilisation.” 

" And so it is !” extfiaimed Saxon. 

" Ay, but it costs over a hundred pounds,” 
replied' Mr. Trefalden; “and the traveller who 
cannot afford so large a fare' must go round by 
tbe Cape, and so lose either ninety-four days in a 
steamer, or four months in a sailing vessel. IjFow 
look, at my other red line, and see where it 
departs from the first.” 

" It passes through the Straits of MessiteU 
touches at Cyprus instead of at Malta, and 
goes direct to Sidon, instead of to Alexonam/*. ' 
said Saxon, now both surprised and interested. 

" Precisely so ; and from Sidon takes an 
almost direct coarse tc Palmyra, whence it fol- 
lows the valley of tbe Euphrates, and comes out • 
upon the Persian Gulf at the point where the 
united waters of the Euphrates and Tigris empty 
themselves into the sea, one hundred and thirty 
miles below Koroa.” 

" And then it goes stnught down tbe Persiaa 
Gulf, and over to Bombay,” said Saxon. 

Mr. Trefalden looked up with his finger oa 
the map. 

"If, said he, “this lino from Sidon to the 
sea represented a fine railway, in connexicia 
‘'Bth a first-class steam-packet service at either 
Itremite, which route to India do you think 
6u would prefer?” 

" This, of course. No man in his senses 
could do otherwise. The distance, to begin with, 
must be much less.” 

" About twelve or fourteen hundred miles." 

" And then there would be hr more of the 
journey performed by Irodr^d through what 
a land I Palmyra— -the plaina of Balwlon'— 
sora. . . . l^Jove! (nwwoiiMiDroettm jour- 
ney to India for the tecce sake of visitiag {uaecs; 
so famous in the history of the anoiept wwld 


and uadterstaad that 1 am teving you! oidy 
an^xiniate foots— facts in the . roughs before, 
they have been squared.. and smopthed/Jby sur- 
veyors ahd aocoimtante. "We eidt^te this 
line of railway yriB .exl^ obrot seven. 
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SoiE irite^e thiMi' 

m ’MNttlHr tates 'iliBiit' 
vliio|B%ei%<bl ittddyi ^:«noa(«em(N»i in-: 
(X^iiia^xto tbe ^ardiciii^; «!th ont! 

ow ,&4 But tUe fi^ 6axoa, jTou iOHMr too 
o£ to jue^ a ijiieataoa of 

this l^d $ and 14w you do not itdcc kiudlj* to 
tbe idea, eo saj bo aetoM about it." 

’*I .{MMld^wot haye.bwiib. to do hKcm," said 
BBvtbat^;^^ the matter 
so|^|^''am4uiteuriIliiie . . . :” 

Itenddw womdaot bearof it. 

'** |So, nOi* he said, ooldlj, gatkering up his 
PQlMs aod fi^ng Ids im^ " 1 eras anxious 
,lo-do that was possitde lor your istmosts ; 
but -it ja,<pmhaps, twtter tkat you hare nothioi; 
to far to4^ Kew 'Eoute." 

“ mI, if you think well of it . . . .” 

"1 liink so wcU of it, that 1 am about to 
inrest iall 1 possess^ in the eompaur’s shares ; ! 
bid that need not influence yon. In pmnt of 
fact, Saxon, 1 had rather leate your money in tbe 
fimds. Xw wi!l get only tiuree per cent ; but you 
era re-inrest when you please, rad theresponsi- 
bUity of adrisiug you will be mine no longer." 
lou are rexed with me, cousin William !” 

" I regret that you think me capable of ad- 
rising you to do what would , not be right,” 
tepUmKr. lkcbddmi, somewhat stiffly. 

“ But I think nothing of the kindl 1 was 
in error ; but^ as you said only a moment before, 
I know ncdfaing of life, so pray do not hold me 
accountable for the sins of my ignorance.” 

” Tush 1 not another word,” said t^e lawyer, 
kbidlr. "You have said more than enough.” 

” And the inrestment ?” 

Witih regard to the inr^tment, 1 think the 
most satasfactoiy course will be for me to leave 
your money in government stoek, at three per 
i^nt. . Bvep so, it will brbg you one hundred 
and thirty-flve thousand per annum.” 

** As you please. It will be less trouble to 
iy>euc4 and make me quite as happy !” 

, Mr. Ttefaldra looked veiy gp'ave. 

** It will aim leave you with less to give,,» 
and less power to make others hrapy,” said be. 

> cw^ss mnile faded from ^on’s lip. 

“ I. wish I knew what I ought to do I" he 
enMned, with an impatient sigh. What do 
ynu me to do, cmisin Willitra P” 

- ” I md rather not say more. thaK<^ X have 
already Said,” replied Mr. Xrefaldeh. ” You 
had iiy advice.” 

, i”Bo. Y haver-and tS course I ought to follow 
If. .. .Yto wdn’t refuse to help me to do so ?” 
.^.'“gjtttignly . You need, only make your 


mMnuiav wnd |pve me your instructions.” 

' ^l'»ve decided, .rarest ,, the money, by all 
»eraii^:apd let there be tm end of it:” 

” Am how do you wish me to invest It, 
Saxonf*’ asked. Mt.Trefalden, with his pen in 
tdmad:.' . dB. 

'^.In the New Bonte, e fjlfcii rse!** 

^ In one hundred pouitimH||^ in the New 
’Overland Route St«i^iM||H|aad Railway 
Company, Limited,” 'Sald tuHfrer, scribbling 
mpkBy. ”Aad to what 


Iden stoo^ Over 'hie 
mr wi%ht havearaathalhee^ 

'COKfiir. , , •'•C- 

” I do not recommend yon,” he said, "Jq in- 
vest more ait present ' As it is, y<ni Will wthe 
laigeid shareholder on ihelist; aad .ly'anid-by, 
if the company shordd see fit to pslse ftdther 
capital, you can purchase additional dbawA . 1 
must trouble you to this pupkf; Saxoli^it 

is a ppww of attorney. Which jjmame autir^flr 
to sill out your two miUioin.” ' ' ' • 

The young fellow took his eomdu's .peo,/and 
scrawled his name as carelessly as if he were 
signing away a couple of pounds. 

”Yon ought never to subscribe name to 
a paper wiraout reading it,” saidMr.^eWden. 
” Remember that. By the way, Saxon, I ahtdl 
sec that you are entered as a director.” 

“As a director, if you please, then. Who is 
not expected to do snytlung,” replied Saxon, 
laughing. “ Arc you also a director f” 

“No; I am only solicitor to the eompany.. 
But now that our business is settled, wonld you 
not like to glance over these tables of esti- 
mates P Here, you see, is a plan of Route, 
and here the probabb cost pet mile, in- 
cluding . . , 

“ I beg your pardon, cousin William, ” httcr- 
rupted Saxon, “ but if our business u settled, 1 

S rotest raaiust bearing ahotber word about the 
ioute. Bor pity’s sake, let us go out, rad forget 
all about it !” 

“I fear,” said Mr. Trefalden, “that you are 
utterly incorrigible.” 

“ I know I am. Do you ride P” 

“ Yes ; now and then.” 

“ Then we will go in search of tbe hunting 
party,” 

So Mr. Trefalden put bis tables estimates 
back into his pocket-book, rad business was 
banished beyond recal. Then they went rOund 
to the stables, rad Saxon ordered out liis two 
thorough-breds. . 

“ I trust you have not forgotten what 1 sitid 
to you at Reicbenau on the subject of letters, 
Saxon,” said Mr. Trefalden,^ as they oantimd 
across the park. “ MademoiseiHe Colonna is a 
dangerous neighbour. Beware of her." 

Saxon laughed gaily. 

“ Fear urahii^ on my acoount, c6ui& Wil- 
liam,” said he. “1 have tiiC advrat^ ’Of 
Achilles— there isn’t a vulnerable point ahout 

“We are aR apt to tbmk so tffl'ihc urn 
finds us oiit. However, If - evra'ypur heidt is 
safe, X stlQ Say beware— for yoitf .v^one-bodc. 
Has the sigbJia Xeried no pUtriotie tak .ifpon 
youTCtr, , . 

“ None ij^atever.” j • 

“ That’s ominous, with a revolt atftow hi 
progrm. She is resecdifg hek stret^lb.chKt 
the hlov may iiidl 'tiio heamKwhen it comes. 
Ail 1 iinplon is, Saxon, that when Mademoiselle 
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ColoaM or Utarfal^r, sMI ;^eif!']rottr«a^port, 
you tO a aioaey ct^ivibation 

—and pledge yonraelit ib nothing leoHii^” 

“ Of coarse licit,; -^ut what cl^ cwttld 1 
pledwi.aw^f 4o f* , 

^nbaVeii kno Vi' ! She £b esindile of askoig 
, JOB to take;^tecoifti^d 6f a tw 

GT33m3Sf iSBESLL mo m MASEB&. 

"■ TSSBS cEAmas. CHAma.ii. 

TxQB. reasajii for retail^ to Gluck and for 
aa^nditg Sim a plaoe.apart ts to-be gireu, 

-^era is no man named in the golden book 
of nn^oiaas concerning whom so much learned 
noteensa has bemi written, as this King of opera 
composers; no one, the real quidity and bearings 
of whose genius have been so mtieh misunder- 
stood* '. In this country, especially, ignorance on < 
the subject has only been equalled by prejndiee. < 
The raets of Gluck’s life may be told in a 
param'aph. He was the son of a Bohemian 
foren-iptard, born and trained in an atmosphere 
of wild national music. He received some edu- 
cation in Prague from masters whose names are 
little known (Czemaliorsky’s the best). He 
was at Vienna in the year 1736, When he was 
twenty years cf age, he was taken over into 
Itelyj by a patron whom he found there. Count 
Ifelei, and was placed in tlio bands of Sammar- 
. tini (one of tlm greatest theorists of lus time). 
After writing eight Italian operas for Milan, 
Cremona, Venice, and Turin, ho was invited to 
London daring the disastrous year 1743. 

! Pailing to pro^ce any effect here, he returned 
I to Vienna, and wrote profusely for tlie Opera 
I House of that capital, to Italian and Prenoh teat, 

I apparently making littie advance till the year 
i iTol. In that year Gluck prodaecd his ballet 
i “Dpm Juan," at Vienna, in the following year 
i his “Orfeo,” and six years later “Aloestc,” the 
i famous dedication of which opera to the Grand- 
Ouke of Tosoanj, has caused more misappre- 
hension, and done more mischief (this is saying 
much), tlian any dramatic preface of apology or 
attack in being*<-Viotor Hugo’s to his sup- 

B d “Cromwell’’ not forgotten. How 
followed the fortunes of Marie Antoi- 
nette> wh<^ music-master he bad beeu^how 
invited by her to Paris, he there produced his 
two Iphigenias (“en Anlido” and “en Tau- 
ride”)ana his “Annida,’’**-how the tremendous 
Wtie- ensued between the partisans of Prench 
Italian opera, the {diiiosqpbic and sensual 
ccnhofejMmrs, not, it omy be, unwilling to mor- 
tify the Aagtiian Prmcess through ner pro- 
t4g6,,4iie.^ngttets familiar to evei;y one who has 
l 9 ok^.ilatq,^ny history of modem Music, or any 
set of Eremiiirs ebneeming the stormy feverish 
yam vrh|eh prqoi^d the first Bevolution. ^ Let 
usloek.at. theee^tel Por upwards of nin^y 
years, the' fivls grand operaB ot Gluek have kc# 
the stgge. . They are heard from time to time 
(even as are the|;reattragcdies.of 8hakes^are), 
whemsoevPt adequate ih^ms of mpresedtation 
shaUinesmd.theMBdfees. of weidc 

I and bosolete matter tbes^ contain is singularly 
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small t the amount df >b«wity sh4 hoNfi^iiaom is I 
diiSbalttD Qvmittate. It woulii.^(li^ ^ifimst 
grud|i«g4Riiatenx'ffho'm afetMln enjoyia^thlte 
plcasUtea m plhoe of two, to liientbn ai^.p^ber 
Opera, one hundred years old, whidh (putii 
hundred lughtains'modera theatre^ ah w “Gfr' 
ph^e** a imasete or 4wo ago in Hsrii^'whai ^it i 
was revived for lint n^tebless-iatist 
modern titters;— ^Kbdtime Viardot; Yotiaven 
her genius, great and OredUve as it l^' CouMkiot 
have breathed life into, wkiht was essentialiy 
dead. Bccollect, too, in these days of coidpli- 
esiion, when a Meyejbeer' dare not 'trust nis 
mosio without a multitadie of ehamotens, witii- | 
out the aid of ice-ballets and proeesaiiMmi and t 
a pageantry demanding eost and caro^ andinoes- | 
sant renewal,, to keep^ its stdendours m' oiiiier — i 
that for the presentation of “Orph^’’ sulficed, 
three women-~one only demanded to be a pgeat 
actress — supported by a chotua. Hundreds of 
musietd compositions hare been written 'in 
praise of Music; Handel’s “ Cecilian Ode,” end 
“Alexander’s Peost,” and the superb eonoert- 
scene in “ Sulomon,” among the number, but this 
Opera of Gluck on the remote and hackneyed 
Greek legend towers above them all. Think of 
that grave and melancholy opening chorus at 
the tomb — the first song of Orpheus .wUh £eho, 
"Objet de mou amour,*’ the melody of which, 
with its three-bar rhythm, clearly su^ested to 
Mozart Susanna’s admired air “Heh i vieni non 
tardar,” in Figaro, Think of the scene with the 
Furies and Spirits of Loath, in which the singer, 
inspired by .Love, breaks the rampart of Hate and 
Oblividn, by pleadings potent enough to draw 
Iron tears down Pluto's elicit 
Think of that even more wonderful scene in 
the Elysian fields “ of asphodel,” , where the 
gliding shades pass by Orpheus, while ho quee- 
tions every face in the agony of hope. Thib et 
that chorus of unseen voices which thriStls eve^ 
nerve, when at last the hand of Eurydiee is 
placed in that of tier rescuer (the moat in- 
tense, yet gentlest, supernatural effect in music). 
Tiiiak eff that last burst of despair ever the body 
of the rescued bride, delivered again to .I)ea.th, 
in punishment for the disobedience el him to 
whqm she has been reunited. ’Whetiiar mj 
sta^ music which depends on truth of ex- 
pression, giving feee scope to' tiie highest and 
deepest genius of the exeeutant, can be fiannd 
to miceed, or ermi to "equal, ^ . in- 8im|fi&, 
symmetrical beauty, may be dnnbtcd. 

It would be pleasant to pnss ihrei^' 
other four classical, operas of Gluck, hot pi^ to 
specify the resistless power, the vig^r«^ ftinqjt, 
tiie firm control of that demon .pf mririivugwpee, 
which, under pretext of (^ngb^ty, mjo 
many a good man astray, •mtt this the jfih ^l tor 
minute criticism, or cumulative eyidenoe. What 
ff we were to claim him as one of the sdwolwf 
Purcell ? Gluck told Burney— a wUness whoke 
facts have never been once overtbrowu*-4hat'fa& 
had been led to study the expression, haatofbre 
wanting in his woiks, duriug his sq^nim in 
Ihigta&a; and that, under *the condituHls of his 
painful rivalry with Handel (who, too, had mas* 
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tered£i^J^’« ti»44ioiM)>^ilifi had foond ihi^ 
. for eret^yvoik of m^oii ij| to lut there 
must be « 1»«8, aoft dwead^t oii hamoBr, aot 
deoeodeat oa fla(hion« blit on truth, vhioh dull 
ehsttra till art shall be no mote. 13ui8 much 
Ibf Eib^baid— vhiie it maj be remarked, thid 
in all tMa boi^ pf grand mnsie ire find piilj one 
aUgkt trace p^l^Hraian hoinom;, and this where 
lKu(dr'ai%i^ai, wik) loiae b^ need ohhiflf 
tb. dcmiptnbmi as a niairier.ef drainatio decla- 
‘rnaM^‘' W hp the least' brapaied to reeeare 
t,reatihmit of the on^estra. Dif> 
fcilW jhKnn that of Baidr^different from that 
jlll.SLa^W'^spbtrHsiTe^ lihiid, it may be said, 
[IB coiiiipar^ with the yiolent dehghts m modera 
tnses-^eare ou^pnality are etill to be re* 
oognised, which rmnove Gluck’s five great 
o^aa {pm close kmdred with the shgbtl&lian 
prodaetms fabricated fer singers, written about 
the same UmCi "the plaoe of whieh kaorreth 
them no more,” Great as is the effect pro- 
dncdl by gtonping the instruments of the full 
band, which we owe to Mozart, as having per- 
fected Haydn’s, inventions, the contrast of a 
solitarjf tone, again and again presented in 
Gluck's accompaniments, is as remarkable and 
as eminently worthy of stndv as any tif the 
experiments of Bach, or the felicitous combine- 
tiohs of the composer of " Don Giovanm.” 

A. word more, is to be said concerning the 
man. ’Ibese who have clung to the precepts 
laid i^wn in his famous prerace to " Aloeste,” 
setting forth how Gluck bent himself to fight to 
the ^death against the absurdities of singers' 
mnsic, with its ooneessions to the vanity of the 
interpret^', and against the ignorance of the 
audience who would have their ears tickled by 
irrational repetitions of a flattering phrase 
•([whether pertinent or senseless, what mattered 
itf), have failed to remember that Gluok con- 
oodw just as largely as. every one of those 
whom be attsckea — more largely than some 
am<% thfAn. To give an instance— the bravura 
at the ehd of the first act of his "Orfco,”apieoe 
of sin^srs' efiieet, does not belong to Gluck, but 
was written bjp Bertani (6ne of “ those Italians”) 
for Gnadagm, the origimd Orfeo, nevertheless it 
was adi^ed by Glnix, when the opera was jpre- 


theisitsertof therwiitev. be.nb ^ouht 

tbsit v.'fHwtaitipn.. ,b"|e^ 'snWnst^:- ' by. ^ it, 
espema% i» ;thw.ebun(^ 
eompaiisoa dtrniide .behwixt Mm ennew 
eimwlhi|dpeo'cidcf^ 

.And '$d sot tdohdry^hreed nnsAhwailfe 
Piww bigotry, iwety ossm-wimld yicB^icon- 
iribnte his qno^ of.eymip^y Jte Che i^fHAheesis' 
of the .ooijiposer hi whose wedkii..i^ hahince 
of perieot form and beepty ia nunn odiEcrinly 
maintained, than in those of ai^ o(^ isdiiiieiian. 


enleswaspatehed in by Gosses and lazily adopted 
by Ghomk, And.in tins, very * Alceste,” as else- 
Wham^ .lt may be seen that Gluck could and did 
retamfda capo) to his first phrase on the words 
of ..(he eituatum ! How loi:^ .will artists profess 
Bdranmd 'Cf .phat tliey connive at, and, 
ut' piobr air originality^ preach doctrihes 

wtoiibi '^i^mems^ves forget, forever and ever,' 
.WM* |t 18 noavieMiwatf "My de« air,” said 
to. Hogarth, when lie began to 
hhi^i^tem, “yoiU grow wild. I t»Se my : 
leiHre of you.” Thd edmoosers conld be named 
by acoces who ^haye edtea tliis " AbCste” pre- 
fiuA.isa;^sda£idjag'tbe doom of fprmi regularity,' 


redtttatojr.vdw'inh^ to,. a 
r^i^noMic^miat^pf trm wqrdii t 


A remark or two must neverutriess be mhde 
in reference to the subject in. hand) iihe 
forms and peculiarities of^German open. To- 
wards establishing tbes(^ the fasmoariihr oCm- 
poser did less than he has the reputstto of 
having done. Ho artist so eclectic iB..MezaTt 
had ever so strong a manner of his oWlii . T3ie 
extent of his obligations to his predtmessors 
and contemporaries has never been fully ad- 
mitted; perhaps -beeanse everything that he 
borrowed and appropriated nnderirent a process 
of transmutation whidi amonnled to e rirangeof 
identity. There was no great master unknown to 
him — none to whom he was not . indebted,.. To 
Bach, os may be seen in the duet of armed men in 
the "ZaubcrfidtC;” toHandel, whose "l&ssiah,” 
as retouched by him, affords one of (be meet 
felicitous examples of taste, reverence, Imd 
science in existence ; to Haydn in his symphcmic 
forms ; to Gluck in his effects— as for instance 
the supernatural blasts accompanying the speeeli 
of the statue in tlie cemetery, wlucb were.cWrIy 
anticipated in the oracle seene in " Alceste.” 
Yet this was conristent with a fertility as dis- 
tinguished from variety of invention, wHh a 
grasp of science eminently singular iu one. so 
much of whose life was passed in careless 
gaiety. Probably so perfect a musical or- 

f anisation was never given to . human being, 
lozart hod memory, he had executive facility, 
he had creative }>owcr,^ at a moment's oom- 
mand, being foremost in the exercise of an art 
now all but lost, that of improvisation. ' Hu 
had that exquisite refinement which gives, the 
highest finish to tlie work, whatever H he, 
without overioading or enfeebling the amt). 
One cannot call to . mind a vulgar oar ;€rom;.lus 
pen, and few ugly ones— the much-discUSsed 
opening of his sixth-striuimd quartet desefioated 
to Haydn^ excepted. He Itad Airee at lib'ehm- 
mand, iaa, whenever he eared .te put. it 
The most evmily compQt«dL threughoBl;Kii^.«^ 
opera in the vorld is tlm "Pi&aro,” >t|ip '4est 


finale of .which as A piece ot mg^^fditbn, 
n^ith melody pervading .every aqle ;.e|vdtt Is 
unparagoneql Yet,,' is it msssible. to. hear 
"Pigarp,'* in ifhime days, witimut a ie^g of 
satiety i as il‘|rehadbm steepedia sew^eptai 
emotbn. where mirth and Itoot irerp vrintw l 
That .whieh has been. siM...Dr..Pig*rVs great 
solihiqay in the play, that it badw^mep jpomaeal 
under maahiagt airlu nqt avail uabere. Jt was 

hot a seitous %e-(hda,wbich hCeriot'ani 1^^ 
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to tell: 80 maeh ,«s one of wit iind 
niftf iatdgwii, of '#eiy Uttle fawtoo imd tOry 
Bittolt ■ ieaiwjsy; :;.|^ple Are *11 itt in-, 
tens^Oftttest. msClBiiistess oonld pfoteat 
more teftdftriyrtbMi docs we*o hors « We 
of . ret); ’fino^tio*, hot mWW a bal&obtnpss- 
’to we foolish; pcffie. 
Hi&</h0ltdlin<io% )6v8-songs loi^t be p\tf into the 
mouili ^ EontOOi, without shaming ihC! sirioenty 
of Juliei's lover. . Aod his SusaMui, while trick- 
ing the' CovaJ^is as.astrious over the game, ae 
hek .'master is over his discreditable ptusait. 
Cotnjmre .this amsie ' with that to a setting of 
Beaumarohais’8 eacHer play; intowhichsotnelhing 
of young Fosnance and love do enter, "IlBar- 
biere.’? fiecclleot that for years Signor Ilossini 
was soonted as flimsy and superficial, whereas 
to breathe a whisper in criticism of Moeart, 
amonated to positive blasphemy. Yet in Signor 
Rossim’s exquisite comedy every character is 
characterised by the music allotted to it, in Mo- 
zart’s sehtimentid dramar-nof. 

The above vein of observation could be 
wrought out through rdl Mozart’s musical 
dramas. Even ih the opera which Beethoven 
declared was his only German work, "Die 
Zaubmflfite,” when the temple music is set aside 
(not, by the way, so rich and grave in its solemnity 
ae tW of Gluck’s " Alceste’’ and “ Ipliigenie”), 
it w not eaay to decide what was meant by the 
maker in matter of humour. The Queen of 
Nif^t; whom we are invited to bclicvo is in 
a predicament of wrath, or passion, or distress, 
"tops up*' her liunentattons with bravura 
panics oi heartless and mechanical display, 

, such aa might have been written by a Goluppi, 
or a Champ], for the Gabrletli or Bastardella of 
the mioate and hence that fury extravi^anza, 
or JDiWoiuo mystery (which is xt?), of “The 
Magic Elute’’ remains, and will remain to the 
end of time, witb some of us (on the stage), a 
bea^ and fatigning riddle, in spite or the 
luKUty of beauty which it contains. In the 
conoert-iroom, where there is no thought of 
sequence and connexion, the matter is diflerent. 
It IS this power tocharmofMozart's music, when 
remowsd front beyond the boundaries of the world 
for which it' was writtem, which has led those who 
feel rather than dislii^;ui8b, to enthrone Mm as 
the greatest of stage-eomposers that ever lived. 

£fow much of this symmetrical yet sometimes 
iowtiuial fltWBOT of beauty may be ascribed 
to ^ mumciams trainin]^ who shall decide? 
'lakim the prmtlob of many who have made 
nMiie in Germany into account, Mozart was 
favbttfably oiredmstanoed in bis childhood. 
BBs fd^ev was a pious, sensiblo man; too 
waSafettefa the way with naients) to push 
fbr«ibip4'' the boy’s prodigious 
genSxmvkhM>(^ 7 bowBVer, from thp pnde oflove 
Wishing to make meichaadiae of it. 
His was «: laithl^, afibetionate woman. 

The eonrt of ^the- Erinoe-Siahop of 'SlaUzbdrg, 
agmo^ thb ' tyrannies of vrhm biographers 
hash ocsb dpt'to rave, ippeaVstb have been, its 
iinio' W^sidered, a safe and -meltable residence 
M miun-NiuMid'witTi other.' 'Germnn oniii’t* the 


cbavie..a&d brutal sbasdplitybC. 
botbWless Gianapotitacal eflytMa8^'fdjr,Uteir 
cleiaiiWbgr ; We can gitberfifom' wMart’^lettfers 
(a struigemedky of shrewdness, domes^onileo- 
^tOn, mumbal'.fbgesigbt and insigltt, a^ sensnal 
eoars^Css) that his education cannot .have been 
neglecft^. He yns a good tingntst, a -fair 
mathem'atioian.' To one of his p^uliai; imnpera- 
ment, boWever, the csHW^. of precodmis eidiibi- 
tion and wandering into WMeh he was IsuWphed. 
whem quite a chija, could hardly fail to. prove 
fatal, — as exhausting youth, sappwgthefounda- 
tk)us of aelf-denial, developing, every appetite 
and passion, substituting flattery for truth, 
familiarising the youth with luxunea^ongiug 
to other worlds than bis own. How fbjf a utore 
bracing education, not severer (fOr severe mhst 
be the toil of any Prodigy who would keep up 
the excitement of curiosity), might have modi- 
fied the master’s music, adding to it nerve, 
without any loss of beauty, and something more 
of thought, w'hich means something less of 
manner — ^how, had his life, every hour of which 
he lived (draining pleasure and labour to the 
dregs), begun later, it might have liwted longer— 
arc speculations which will tantalise those who 
study art in comiexiou with character, aud 
wMcb, though impossible to be solved, are not 
wiioUy profitless. Meanwhile, the oeitain won- 
der is, that in Mozart’s brief aud feverish life he 
could achieve so much (let us range it where 
and how we may), which will last as long as a 
note of music is to be heard in the world. 

It would not bo easy, it may be repeated, to 
name (T musician, in whom with such .boundless 
versatility so much manner is combined, as in the 
case of Mozart. Accordingly, never had master a 
larger school of imitators, unless, perii^s, it was 
liaphael in painting. Betwixt the gemos of the 
two men there seems to be a great yiuitj. 
But the muss of the Mozart>»^ music kft, 
whether in the form of instrumental, or sacred, 
or theatrical composition, is of a depressing 
and regular mediocrity, to wMch oMy one fate 
could happen. To confine ourselves to opera, 
tliere can be little question that Winter, per- 
haps the most significant of the company, whose 
earlier efforts are quite forgotten, cm reading 
to Vienna from Italy in 1791, endeavpated to 
catch the mantle of the deceased poet. Td) 
latdy his forty-fourth opera, “The Intmuvpted 
Sacrifice,” existed in the theatres of Gennmxy^ 
and we have not altogether, forestten toe 
"Proserpine,** which' he wrote for XiondpB,^ in 
display of Mrs. B^hngton ami Signeana Grt^ini 
But the level staleness .and. ebrreed .suKrity 
of this music (represwtative pf thait wMeh .i^.. 
man ohapel-nmtm manhfbutured by the 
can be nq lon|;eB endured ; and It is.not tp bb 
dered at, that by these who mistook hbe.r evti!ais. pf 
wroi^ for. ;i^t— that easiM^ mobal prodea^ 
•^the rejecrioa of that, wluoh, hderever 
rately nmdc, however»t^iB8ie..iti'.its 
is edsxmtudly so devoM (d. souk 
should hurry on that movement in Gepo^bpera 
niusio, the ^gif wluoh (thou^ we ims'already 
oti tlift vftfv nniifincft of Iiaa t/% p.nmi»*^ 
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^ ^ Moiiiri’s gemtu k 
itsdf, tlw' utRaeneB whM> ii exceed dd tae 
sohodof QtiEBMm dpera vhp 

ronn$kaAd saApd^ded ths jn!Oi(io< j 

ticn.^kdi^u«a1^V $Visgb’li^ bp add k 

havG^b^iNad tita IkBaft vtitan, tua 

follovars piaated.^ddkng in UiG tbak; 

vor1» W hfxmst. batf a» gGOuiae, 

It ifas ad^l^RitGen jwxp after bis death that, 
thfi 'au^^^rgduas trho ever appeared k the 
'wodd^k^eatral iROsio made that sign, which, 
misukderstood and iregiected as it was at the 
timi^i}Gi«iiMes8i .clearly marked the point at 
widm German optsra parted, eoinpany from the 
ItuianmutdDtd'dra^a. This was Beethoven— 
in hk Bcilkuy dramatic effort — Pidelio.” 

The strange, sad story of this remarkable 
man’s life k» never iboen — ^never will be— oom- 
pleteiy tpld. Kone were about him in his early 
days who seem to have oomprehended tlm mix- 
taic of EUggedness and tenderness in Ids 
natorej still less to have fathomed the existence 
in his ^genius of a bolder originality than ever 
mnsiman before or since his time manifested. 
Those earfy d^a had not passed wlien the wall 
winch was to separate him from the rest of his 
kind b^an to rise — at first merely tis a mist ; 
but becoming more and more solid, till, at last, 
it was roand.about and above him, like an inex- 
orable prison- A more fearful trml is hardly, to 
beku^ed thmi the consciousness of steadily- 
increkmg deafness to a musician. The ten- 
dency to morose suspicion which peculiarly; 
belongs to that inftrmity was increased by every 
circumstmme.of his portion. On the one side, 
patronised by persons of quality, and courted 
by women, to whom his extravagances only 
made him more procious (Orson being noto- 
riously as fascinating as Adonis) ; on the other, ! 
preyed on by a despicable, dishonest set of rela- 
tions, Beetlioven seems to have stood in singular 
needof that calm, solid, self-sacrificing friendship 
whhk mi^t have smoothed his aspkities, and 
set ids duly life in order. In music, however, 
there was no chance of one so peculiar and so 
vehement finding a counsellor. Por, in defiance 
of ail those rilly rhapsodists, who have mapped 
out his life ana writings into “ periods,” by way 
of fthowkg. their own ingenuity, it may be 
asserted that, in the vmy first instrumental 
woiki published by Beethoven — his first solo 
and' ocmcerted sonatas— tan originality declares 
itkl^,.at .o&oB separating, him from the school 
ofartkts'solaigriy influenced (and not to their 
gokf) hf Mokari’s fasoinating beauty. Per- 
haps* wik the spirit of kveution so strong 
aoa .sd'geuuiae as his* thmremust be combked 
someUuug cd antagmusk; with, eonsciemsness 
of so ma w power, a spice of pr^udice and exao- 

ip|ipbi4ee tp the vpiee, its uses, end aocopaplisb- 
meids,w{imk eae.of the.dJetketive peculiarities 
of'GiBriiMii^ Italian, opera. 

Wh3e 'the. chantotisnsiios of every instrument 
were ettenEBy studied and broi^t out to a 
' high r^kfunnaown hefore^heorcheatm being. 
' by him kveskd' wiib am amouuf (d descriptive 


mid en^nsAk^ till then undreamed of— 
it win diko^d^wk siiice voeal aocompUebiomits 
had been mkushd by the writers Of t^Its^n 
sohoohkfkay eif seeimni; kmth toseenkiwiire* 
SffiOtrilou,:.tb^ were thescoeifbrWard t^igs to be 
dispaik^ ai somekkgmekkirioqsyhiukgno 
vid^. One ecmvimtiim ririrndly re^aesd an- 
other, under pretest of ridding nmsieal. kama 
from convention, ahd one branch of cxeeatke 

art was displaced and allowed to fall kto. decay, 

nra..!^ *1.. ..-..‘..-J:. 


panimeut), will hardly be denied, by uy impartial 
student. The meageruess and eommon-plaoe of 
his Tootd melodies — as; compared .vnth the 
phrases in bis inalramental works— which net Ihe 
ear on the alert, is alike renuuhable and gra- 
toiious, or rather the oonseqnenee, of a system 
based on bigotry and prejudice. It is obseri'' 
abk that when he did try for vocal charm, as 
in his *’ Adelaida”— as in tlie tune on which the 
last movement of his Choral Symphony was based 
—it was only (es his sketch-books make clear) by 
reiterated and pakful efforts that be anivea at 
the melody. There is not a song by him, and he 
wrote many, that has become a household word. 

Yet, all tills allowed for, it is impossible to 
over-estimate Beethoven’s vigour aud genius 
in dealing with the stage. There is nothing 
more suggestive, more pungcntly charaoteiistic, 
than certain of his theatrical inspirations,^— as* 
for instance, the delicious Dervish chorus k 
his “Ruins of Athens,” the Hungarian chorus 
and dance in “ King Stephen” (the airy beauty 
of which has never been exceeded), and what is 
less known in England^far less than it deserves 
— the incidental musio to “Egmont.” la point 
of character, there arc only two numbers in ** Ei- 
delio” which equal these — ^tbe Prisoner’s chorus, 
and the gravedi^ing duet in the prison vault. 

A study, note by note, of that wonderful open, 
would not be lost labour; — ^beginning with 
the excellent siniplicity of the story, which sets 
aside all estahlished rule, and yet produces an 
effect matchless k its power to move. Now-w- 
days, the playwright who only allowed hiwprio- 
cipal male character to appear when the drama 
was half over, aud then m merely <me scoae of 
notion, would be put to the door knomkidnsly 
by the . musician. Yet this is ease k 
“Fidolio.” . Then the opera is unique kaaother 
point— tbe stagnation, or rather alinost utter 
(^sation of motion doruig the two scenes rif ek- 
borate combination with which both of the acits. 
close. So fatal has this beeu^fpond k 
case, that a simikr setmej; rieh in mtedrid bkoty, 
which closes “Dob GievaOiu,” has* by 'etiniimmi 
consent, beeu omitted* as feniui^...sA anti- 
climax. Purlhet; it 'may .be aaidi.;kffP^ff 
“Fidelio,'* that it it the orchestra aw the 
situation wMeh ipake .the riket k kree 

S tkeipid songs— tltose.'^ the faiibfid: bdoaora* 
lie yillamms Bsanro, and id fkreriik'k h» 
duageoh— not .BKdedy or the pkger.' Xho 

herome, k .tratk k sd bpmined '^rimad.aiM 
irimked k bj'SB iftriiijBideMtd aOcompafigBont 
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of m extreme difficulty, m to .he deoi^ 

Hfys like tkftt fiitdedom of ai^idii aiid eea|>hesia 
hea lo. a ekare the eham of 
o^eiri^C P^teonatuixb 1b the. tagba of 
vigoiKr of the movemwt iies m the 
whiicli^g^ phase given to prehes- 

ti^ t|ia cn the pris^m scene of 

Florcs^ii iitere is a breathless yearning at* 
t^pied^ which be fully expressed with- 
out .placing the singer in eminent peril of 
exaggeration^ ^ere is no reason, save in the 
p^eraity of int^on, why in these monologues 
the dedaimer should have been so hampered and 
sacrificed. It wEl be seen, as we go on, to 
what convenient uses, as concealing want of 
study, and want of invention, these have been 
turned as a precedent by the German opera 
writers ; — ^who, to use the jarmn of the day, have i 
taken Beethoven as " point or departure,** — and * 
have fancied themselves inlieritorsof his genius, 
while in reality they have been merely adopting 
some of his practices/ which arc, to say the 
least of them, open to question by sound judg- 
ment. 

Taken, however, for better for worse, with ^ 
the most clear recognition of its peculiarities, 
not to say defects, “Kdelio” remains, and will 
remain so long as the stage lasts, as the type of 
German opere, the first and the most complete 
work of its school. It is impossible to hear it 
fairly executed, by singers having requisite 
physical energy, and by an orchestra competent 
TO do justice to the score, without being carried 
away and only on aftortlmught will it suggest 
itself that the effect lies on the story, ana on 
the symphonic combinations of the instruments, 
rather than on such might to move by the setting 
of sounds to words as 'Gluck put into the mouth 
of his Orpheus, his Armida, his Clytemnestra, 
his Alcestis, his Iphigenia, and his Orestes. 


A ROMANTIC EXISTENCE. 

Ilf a,bo 3 ^ish rage to roam, 

Beehlessly 1 fled from home, 

But whither should my footsteps bend, 
What might chance to be tibe end 
Of the vagrant outbreak, ne’er 
Heart or mind had wish or care. 
Heedless rambler I beoame, 

But, to wound a noble name, 

That I would not ;--so the page 
Rich in a lofty lineage 
Btainless is, wlmteV my shamOf 
tbr the Rover changed, hia name. 

liVas the Rover happy ?— Yes, 

In that sort of happiness 
Xdeenoe and hot blood engender, , 

Till the reaipon makes son^nder, 

And the tyfftht will commands 
Soul i£&d Itody^beOrt and hands* 

Btisdly I joinod the cheer 
Oi tlie eager Biioomieer,. 

When, from topmast Arid descriea, 

^ BandT’ exnltingly was cried: 

around the. tiropm ; 
tortone oh the Ikom smi^, 


Where Gallhon, defsp in freight. 

Of merchandise end pieiSe 
To Uie Buccaneer must atnke 
tn conflict dose of boa|rdii^^pQch 

Lovdy were the Tropic 

We had moea than Fortune’s amfiea, 

For the Bl-got gold to 
In prolddon, vMous, etill, 

Was our wont-^and golden 6faoW''vs. 
Harvests bring ^ ffiftapmt hours ' 
Gleesome hoars that cost us years 
Of after shame, remorse, and teazh 

*Twas in me remoter place 
Where the wild untutVd grace . ^ 

Of nature and of woman rel^d^ 

That a milder mood we fdgird, 

Laid our jship down to careen^ 

Safe within the leafy screen 
Of a richly wooded creek;— , 

There, in safety, might we seek 

Brief repose, until again 

The bark repaired should deaye the maim 

A lovely and nnwarUke race 
Dwelt in that sequester’d place, 

Whose forests deep of solemn quiet 
Repressed the very thought of riot. 

How the sultry solitude 
While it yielded joy, subdued! 

All that fruits of tropic splendour 
To the paichM throat could render, 

All that fragrant shade could yiedd 
From the torrid heat to shield, 

Gove a sort of drowsy pleasure 
We indulged in without measure. 

Gorgeous shrubs of various dye 
!ln wild profusion charm’d the eye, 

Bright birds flitted thro* their stems,. 

Like a flight of winged gems, ▼ 

But voiceless all — as iho’ they chose 
Not to break the sweet repose. 

Such a reign of beauty round ns, 

In a soft enchantment bound us, 

And the magic of that spot 
Tempted me to leave it not ; 

But the soft temptation pass’d:--** 

’Twas my fate ! — my lot I cast 
With the vicious and the vile— 

Could / ever hop© to smile ? 

Laugh I might — the empty laugh 
Of ribald revellers while they quafl^ 

But the smile that sweetly tefle 
The joy that in the bosom dw^le, 

Never, never, may appear 
On the lip of Buccaneer! 

a " 

Off and on we came to Beds: 

Shdter in our favourite creek, 

With soThe dashing cruise b^Nfeen 
The visits to our leafy eoreeit 
Tho’ I never diose to brag 
Of our dreaded Sable Flog, 

Still, that terror of the maht 
Never brought my bosom ptdir; 

Never in the heady light 
Bid my torpid eenseienoe smite; . 

Hand to band, and shot for shot, 

Good as that we ig^ve, Wo got ; | 

That 1 ftlttch’d not from ;--^t whan , 
Tho coanoils flew, of mn^ms men,;. ; ’ ! ^ 
In devlish mood,, brought tortuiie: 

Within Owtf heUish codb, thn apM^ ' v 
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Of pity that 80 lon^ httd slept 

Into a jBame dI hixy 

And seorched my heart to i&adAess I-*--! 

Denottnc'd fti»^ fcAoo infamy 

With Sioathlng weds-*^till many a Icnife 

Wai brandifth’d Against toy threatmiM life ; 

1 brav'd them all^^hnt down the chief^ ^ 
And tbea, with 'isMsion'd apeed^-^more brief 
Thaawdr^ that tell it^hmlong gave 
My..body to the sui^gxiig wave. 

8wift ae I awam, the bullets swifter 
Came fidting round :-^a deadly eniftorl 
Bat harmlesi^ly the bullets sped-^ 

'tis a small mark, a swimmsr'b head— 

Bte long the leaden storm was o’er, 
nearly 1 reach’d the shore. 

How I did the snake escape 
la the donsely^tangled brake, 

Bow tbe alligator pass 
Utro’ the treacherous mora^is, 

And the panther in his lair, 

MarveUotts to tell it were, 

But vain the wondrous tale^snfflce, 

1 struck the coast by Barcobice 
(One of the fabled hi Dorados), 

And found a bark bound to Barbadoes* 

On bOardU-HKVid leaped the danger dread 
That hung around me — my poor head 
Gave way to lever’s racking raid — 

By turns I curs’d, by turns I pray’d ; 

In darksome dmm 1 saw the meek 
Old visage of the good Cacique 
In placid com age all unmov’d. 

While, murder’d round him, those he lov’d. 
And then a lovelier face w'ould seem 
To watch me in my troubled dream ; 

But soon Cacique and Princess fiew 
O’er seas of blood in swift canoe, 

And itlhen T woke, a cherub face, 
Besplendent with its mother’s grace, 

Uy languid eye beheld with joy — 

Yes !-^I had saved my darling boy! 

• • « « 

Pas/B we o’er some gaps of timo^ 

1 hi^ ded the tropic cllmci 
Had seen (unknown) my natal hall, 

BSent and desolated all, 

Its stalwart sons had withered fast, 

Of uU its race 1 was the last, 

And strangp emetions inly burned 
Within ^e Prodigal letorned, 

And early lessons erowdiog came 
To bow my harden’d heart to shame:— 

Ko fiither^ with fergivlog eye 
To weep upon my neck was nigh 
« Ko— he bad died— nor knew his son 
Eepentod of the etil done* 

Sh<mld i the bonds of mystery burst 
And prove myself the heir ? — ^At first 
1 shsjimk from such ordeal dread— 

Better, by far, be rumoured dead,”' 

Than known to live, and living, be 
The mark of odious obloquy 
yog miudum o’er the sea had sped 
0 wieked life by Xtover led:— 

Cm! When did mmmur ever faU 
to pcopagote an ngiy tale I 

Stm, for my boy’s sake to retain 
Uy Uwssl right^ whateV the pain 
To am, Was duty so I gave * 

AB scruple to the winds— and briive 


In love parental^forth I stood, 

And needed all my bardthpod, 

To meet tto looks of dull snspidon, 

The jeering of cold derision, 

When in the open Court t sued 
Before ibe Bench, my rights of blood# 
Hethenght a sickening echo sped* 
Throughout the hall lichen blood” X sai4 ; 
Os were they many whispers vUe 
That hiss’d the word ibro’ scoifing smile 

Deep was the shade upon the brow 
Of the stem J udge, in asking how 
I dare adventure claim for one 
All unentitled, the’ my son ; 

Ko proof of marriage rite 1 gave— 

The ancient line of Baivib^-luy 
Might never rej>re^Qnted be 
By offspring of some Indian slave. 

High swell’d my heart— and foitU 1 said 
“ Simple the rite by which I wed 
Ko Indian slave— no menial thing, 

My bride was daughter of a king, 

The Princess of a distant coast:— 

Ko Chrhtian rite, ’ti$ true, they boast 
In that far land but simply taking 
Each other’s hand is man inge-making, , 
And sprinkled fiow'rs above the bead, 
Declare the plighted lovers wed : — 

The ntc is idl*sufl5cient, sure, 

Wiiich custom in each land makes pure, 

And ne’or Wore cathedral shrine 

Was marriage vow more p\uo than mine!” 

Then did a shout indignant burst 
Througbont the hall. — Ho is accurst!” 
The crowd exclaim’d: In Pagan lands 
He has abjured his God’s commands 
And here a Christ iaii people braves 
With impious words I” — The lifted ataves 
Of the Court’s officeis alone, 

Preserved my life from staff and atone, 
And, ’midst the nproar w ild, a cr}^ 

Bang in my ear«, ” Fly, father, fly !” 

It was my bey’s— how came he tbero 
I knew not — but his childish praj’r 
Imparted childish fear to me— 

I’d sooner dared end died, than flee 
Th’ ignoble crowd before he spoke, 

But now, parental fear awoke 
Within my heart for that dear child, 
Amidst a multitude so wild ; 

I clasped him close and rush’d away, 

Lest his young life should fall a prey 
To tbe demoniac crowd, whose yell 
Bang In my ears like blasts from helL 
Forth through a secret pand, known 
To few but me, we swiftly passed, 

Behind me a fierce curse I cast 
Upon the mob, whoso prey was flown* 

My shallop’s topsail caught the wind, 
Laden wxth shouts of foes behind, 

But less and less the outoiy grew, 

As o’er Uie lake the shallop flew* 

Straight (br Skolkragga’s isle I 
It was a spot devoutly fear’d ; 

Of evil lame— although to me 
In beyhood knowh familiiirly 
^‘pr 1 wee ever prone to run 
To wild adventure others Shun), 

And In that hde, above the flood 
Xh ftalagmitie grandeur stood 
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you oiusto’t sin^, .except pAi^ and tenuv 
tunes ;. ttbisdb, oisn: to miS « v 

and youuie tftnght.thut'di.b'; SBibbath4ireakl(^ 
to «o oot 'Eijt^u ^alk Thece is 

iiiQt$i]»g^ Mt l«r you (^tess you have an m- 
silMiib* appetite £or *^ jood ^ is 

sodietuMs q^dtU'ea hard to- read goda boohs 
mli hio se«d4adoi»s).bat to nope and I oibim 
aiidid^.«iid'’iinagine vahi things. I axnaaoiT 
dkshi, tbw't^are are more viuii things inutgmea 
in thdi'esMi dietriDte ot Gkiothmd on a Suoday 
aljwnttomi^ thin enaUtheotlt^^ of tbesroek 
pdl Inigether; I-wasrtsquiied to repeat adoaen 
dames of a l^mu or psalm every Monday m<»n- 
k% at stdtohl. i could not understand vrhy 
Monday vras^seleeted for this exorcdse cff my 
rnemcay. I tiiink I understand it now. Our 
sebodmOster, hnowiog wltai a vacuous time 
SiiBidi^ afternoon was, gave us this task— no 
^wbt witb the best intentions — to occupy our 
tiloiightii,.-a»d p^diaps kill the miserable nours. 

But X don’t think I loved the Sunday after- 
noon better for having that hjmn to learn, 
lusted, I «m sure I ktved it less. 1 c«i well 
renember what the farm servants, and the 
Inboiaeiai. and poor cottagers, did on Sunday 
afternoon. They lounged, and lolled, and 
smoked th^r pipes, and slept, and yawned, and 
stoitehed themselves, and wished to their hearts 
it were Mond^. The thud of the flails in the 
bun was always to be heard earlier on Monday 
momh^ titan on any other morning; Monday 
Waaadsyof delivonmee, wheuthebondsmenrose 
murly to enjoy their freedom, and relieve them- 
sabms ndth a httte whistHng. I remember a 
widkmi bem, called Peter, who, possessed by 
the, defvil, lay awake one Sunday niglit matii it 
atrausk, twelve, whm he sat up in his bed and 
wldstled TuUoohgorum ; having finished the 
time his heart waa relieved, and he immedi' 
sti^y bf down and wont to sleep. We all 
{pmmed under the gloomy restraints of Sunday 
»4mi tN«Mni^. We did not complain nor revolt 
inwerds.; fm it seemed toall of ns that we had 
ittihtbed' the Scotch Sabbatarianism with our 
niotl»Br*s ifiilk, and that it was part of our 
nature;..! vreU renumber how nonsoience-strideen 
l.wsn.oneSnaday, when X eaimht myself begin. 


remember every little pafticulBr. X can see the 
shoal of^ttle pilueirj swattmag-roiiad the 
woim { :t esiileel thetu| atthe.behk. - Xime the 
begadedmkBow wrigf^g Iew's; rnomeot in the 
air, and now teeing ani oiMp^gmi the 
bank. The first tdg at the booh^awa ail ihictrie 
shotA that went «(tnH{i^ tOj »y -eMuidienoe. 

I When I saw ^ minnow on 4hh btuihi X was 
stxidcen with horror.' I had been fisa^ on 
Sunday, and the desecration wascos^Me^KuI 
had caught a fish ! X took up the evidoapes of 
my guilt, hid them .luuH% among' seme tall 
I grass, and fied as if X had commi^d amurder. 
The rememhranofr of that orlmc was- nresent 
with me for many a day, and aftmrwardm when 
I went out to &h at lawful tknes^ I .idways 
avoided the awful spot where X had (moght the 
minnow on a Sunday. 

The superlatively servers ipepeet of the Scotch 
Sunday is to be witnessed chiefly in the villsges 
and small towns. There, the nook all-hve to- 
gether in one narrow fold, witlim call (d the 
shepherd. The bells ring to kirk three times a 
day, with prayer-meetings and Snn^y-sdhools 
between whiles. Prom niomingto night it is in- 
cessant preaching, and prajdng, and psalm-sing- 
ing. It is a long day of unremittii^ rfdigious 
exercise. The sound of a piano in one of tliese 
litt)6 towns would mark out the abode- of a 
heathen ; a hot dinner would be a breach of the 
commandment ; laughter would be a profanity. 
There are many who conscimtioudy bmieyethat 
it is their duty to keep the Sabbath in this 
manner ; but there are many others to whom 
the day, its observances and discomforts, are an 
intolerable burden. Xltey revolt against it iu 
their hearts, but they date not breiA the chain 
that binds them to the eustom. -In many families 
and in many communities in Scotland, man is 
made for the Sabbath. 

When you come south of the parallel 55 
d^ees north, you find an attempt to', db- 
serve the Sabbath as if it were made for man. 
But it is only an attempt. It is a mere com* 
promise, and 1 doubt if it be as honest imd 


nilig to Whastla the liairdof -Cockpen, Which I had 
loM^g the day before to play on the fiddle. 
<««iotjmr oceasion I did » veiy dreadful thing — 
sMKdfibm more dreadful than whisHing the 
•lioinipf'OadEpeih— tho^d^ it wasmerelyan iaad- 
vtttanee. It was sacramesd Sunday, and there 
waa a - great piteaehing gtHim on m the khk. 
!!3iTee or fouv midsters presfcned^ one after the 
other- 'A^ the aecond somon X was mercK 
oft I wmst'lor a whfic and spoiled 
down to tbe^l^w bntm where I was acoosttmied 
(p hwifid' wetk-dgya to fii^ for trout. What 
{dNifoih^,-me''te doitf^Xdi^ Imew ; bat find- 
liw in Biy poeket a piece of atnng, uid in the 
csiW. M my jaekest « pin, I bent the latter, 
attlBhed it to the string, ooveriag the «x- 
iempoRiMd hodt ndth a worm, began to fish for 
minaows. Xt is more than twenty years sinoe 
ttfla oooQccedf ' yet I’-ean and vividly ; 


promise, and 1 doubt if it be as honest ifod 
logioal m the inexoraMe r^dity of Scotland. 
The bands iu the Parks cm Sunday afternoon 
may be taken as an assertion of, the r^ltt Of the 
people to amuse tiiemsetvea on,. &e Sabbatii. 
But here it and Imre it mods. IRfo 

government gd'^es paanksion for bo^to play 
in the Parks, bat » declines to open ike'^^ish 
Museum and the National ^iMy en-lmidfty. 
Now, it seems to me. that . if tliwbjm be iaw- 
M so is tbs other. And I pmsume t^t there 
can bo no gnesUon that ninseniHs and mc^an- 
galleries are as naterthminff and as mwvaiiigf 
as brass bands. Agam: theBl^kh i^ffovavif 
bands on theSBoda^j^ but nptofoiHnraa. 
it tbt difference <F V" 

Move fonghmdia^f, a lit^ to 

the east, ana we Aid pimim in Jhtris aiihast ’^ 
busiest day Of the ^ f^Nns^ 

is iu fiiU swing, and- jdeasnre inas efactug ^ 
as inexerable a business aaauy businMSk With- 
out attempting to define or settle the scope of^ 
Insrof the Sabbath, I feel eariafo that prajadiee 
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and htJcat Imt » giteftii sbace ia formal our 
Tie^ itfUMl to fi mo ot 

onoe X' * Sitadoj iu Faris< 

Wboft l «oO i&^botUnd,^ ^'owuidM wt alarm 

to m^OQiMKdeiwMr' ou o.Smadaj mmnlof witb a' 
bar me ^0 tlm Iiaird of Codcpen. wheu 1 
becomo<oi«twmt k Ltosdon, mjr oouMuenoo in 
cowoo k tbimlets tobMr u» bando k the 

Farko i wt iwben I viaii) FatiS' foien week or two, 
I cannot erei make up mj mind to ^ to the 
thoa^.oB.kitnday> Thoreareoeveral thinga even 
here in £i^[laDd that 1 catmot reoonci]e myself 
to. .1 1)976,00 ofajeotiou to muaio ou a Sunday, 
but I have a notion that it is notri^t to danee 
on that day. I wjU laugh and dkt, and tell 
storiea and drink wine witn tou on a Sunday, 
but I will not play cards or oilliards with you. 
Yet for the life of me I cannot logically main. 
tain that it is mtne muful to play cards or 
billiards (for simple amusement) than to tell 
storieO and laugh. Indeed, perhaps there would 
be lea harm iu the game than iu the idle talk. 
This-prejudiee, arisi^ from habit and trtuniug, 
prerails ou orcry UantL 
I do not say that a band in the Pai^ on Sun- 
daw afternoon is contrary to the law of the 
Sabbath, or that it is a bad thing in itself; but 
1 do say that to concede this amusement, and 
tins alone, is not to do the best that might be 
done towards providing national harmless enter- 
tainment for the people. Music Ly all means, 
if music is lawful ; but let us have Museams too. 


THE GHEAT BEAU AND THE 
POLE STAB. 

I AV aPole, wicked enough to lore my country, 
desiring to be her own free citizen, and dobg 
what 1 may to sting tlm heel of foreign despotism 
till it lift ilself from off me and my countrymen. 
God keep us all aiid always in that wickewess, 
though the czar may send us to Siberia, as he 
is now doing, despatching Imtohes of us some- 
times erea twice a week T Why doesn’t he try 
a Bfotholomew massacre? Dew he ma;ir have 
aS|. Urn% we on never be his. But in the 
wayr of banishment hedoa what he may to make 
a solhmde and call it peace. 

The femilies of the banished are not allowed 
to see iMbi at the oitadd. ; permission to be pre- 
sented tbs departure U thetrain may be obtained 
from the xaiiimi station on.tbe other aide of the 
Yiskda, in tike suburb. Pisga ; but how many 
sts|w must be taken to obtain such a permis- 
ahm t 1^. supplicant must pan three different 
a&kiatktioik <uid. in eanh he*~or 8ke*-da re- 
emVed ^^ a seteedion of these coarse words 
in-.iri^. Bnsatsn language is very lirdi. 

aoldkr8,/ihe aideanla-camp, the generals. 
sbwM^ik) **«9b^,wbo oajj^ to be hungup 
“ arud; who .due to itare lore , among 
Hta « pass, must go to 

^ „ - , - ^ ledeiw^e, andbeCpre 

t<9ie?oloGli{ after ibk now. no one maysbew 
*' ‘Tkiw.atreete. 


oik^s conceal it; but in roiieof tiud^ and; in 
apiie d ^e false data 
me pn^ to be weaned in s|dte; idsd ^ the 
difficttltiin ni^sodiag a stay on did. ote side of 
the rivers by wld^ the snsincidBa of Hte poiate 
are aroused ; tbe^ ate alwi^e sMi^.thmetrdilBr 
the most part, wommi— who pau the .ieaw 
nights,, vriule it ..freezes and blows, witb, », eso: 
patienoe of lore, nnder fite walls of the statimi. 
The Euaitma do not afiow tiiew to go into-4lm 
waiting-rooms. The moming pases.away, but 
there are no eaUes at the statbn; ' PeriMk^ t(H 
morrow, perhaps the after, pmdu^s at the. 
end of the week, the hour nu^-afrilie.ifQr .tbe 
one last kiss of husband, father, brevier, iover. 
Siberia gives none back. When the banish- 
ment takes place in the winter, five oubrd tem 
die on tlie journey ; and shall the dear ^e go ak if 
he were foi^ottmi of his own kin, with no one 
to give him a warm blanket and the last lew 
roubles? Sometimes these women gnea the 
time by intuition, or buy the secret .at a high 
price from the Uossian officer on duty. 

The first batik of prisoners is brought at day- 
break; but one can neither approach nor see 
them. Nothing is heard but the clicking of 
chains, and the blows of the soldiers with the 
butt-end of their guns ; there the prisoners and 
their friends remain with a wall between, them 
for more than three hours, until all the banished 
arrive at the station. Five minutes'— oidj fiwe 
minutes — ^before the departure, at the second 
signal of the locomotive, the gate opens. No wo- 
man present, nor scarcely any one, knows for cer- 
tain whether she shall find her own among the 
banished. No one of the banished kinows.whe- 
tber. his sisier, mother, wifej is there ; wbetiter 
any one in that mowd from whioh he is separated 
by the sentinels, is interested in him. Emm 
both sides one hears the calls of sumama and 
Christian names ; the voices are filled wUU afi 
uncertainty, whioh changes into expressiona of 
sharp grier, if the call remain without rsplyt or 
into a feverish melamkoly joy, when, a loved 
voice is beard. But there is no time for 
emotion. The exile must make his last will—- foi; 
to all that he possesses he dies morafiy ; . he mnet 
give his last words of advice; and be must hur- 
riedly lake the scanty provisions for a. joui^ 
01 eternal farewell. And while this is doing; 
or being sought to be done, soldiers end aer* 
geanti^ without ai^ juty, take the banished' by 
the shoulders ana shevd them .into the cu»- - 
ripges. The sbldten push the- last 
into the cmriages, the train starts; and a dread*, 
fnl cry rises from those who are leth 
The carriaga are of tiie fourth (dess, openk 
without windows, fiinnahed:Oi% with-eurtahiei 
of serge. Eack. of the oondemed epnm 
a soldier’s grey ooat, made of uieca- ef < stn|f; 
prertonsiy nseainfhessnvioe. Theem&dmauedr 
toreed to hard labour are ehaihed.two .nAdbnp^. 
men and mmssa, and put into a j^peeiM .murd)^ 
A y cNtt^ lady, on the ere of .wring .imniiiM 
from hst betawti)ed, tinnv nemeU. undMiy,#n 
wheels of the .oam^ ' oft Ghnnral Beiftv*^^ 
drew his «ttei^)i^ . Healto»edriiftip)i;i|l>^ to 
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. **^ets '«re^tai;^,4o iiio't' 

to Wlw«e ktook W 

t<j.j9i4e», jnii oiie of ibfiBe 
geBtlwa^ w|l"keeu ybi , c6oip«*g^. A*f fbr 
ywi,". ,M addiwtof % friw4 

“ jb» W ^P* 'yPtuf .life '. tP M if it 
shot^te,iie9e«(*^y>i«i3 joti ifriU nip* quit this 
{^titbmjsaibius sj^b step." ][f he. shouH tipce 
to^ fuiht, huViB tnm kiesied;. esa even hai« 
yb^dipsSlf -jatesteid, as a Pdbh coMpIratpr.” . ' 
^e, ra% the bhtt, anil a uraheT came ; a room 
trasahkeafor, and a poripr to m to the staticm 
of the,, JJfcsdea iftHway for the new, comer's 
luggage.. This was in order to give a sem- 
bkii^ of truth to'the improvised arrival. The 
porter immO immedkt^y. 

" ’fcilce this letter for. me to the post," said I 
to him,; “as I pass near the station, I will my- 
sdf t^ my Mend's portmanteau.’’ 

AUVentwell, and we attracted no attention. 
In the cvmiing 1 returned to the hotel, I 
oa^d our prisoner to be asked if he would re- 
cedve me. . Be badbeeome Sooler, and except for 
a yiohmt^ tirade against tlie Poles, was very calm 
and dignified. His honorary guardian profited 
by my arrival to g.o and take some rest. The 
day. had been very warm ; but in the evening, 
after a sharji shower, the air had become rc- 1 
freshing ; we seated oursclyes near the large i 

r window, both in silence. 1 was thirsty ; 

officer rang, and had some ice, water, 
lemon, sugar, and rum brought ; and while he 
was preparing sherbet, conversation began be- 
tween us. 1 made an appeal to all ins noble | 
and generous feelings, u order to show him 
the enormity of homicide committed out of war- 
fare. 1 enueaTOured to induce him to write to 
his domradeb and to trust me with the missive. 
But all I could say failed to move him. . 

My fellow-coontiyman who had been placed 
on guard, returned after taking some rest. It 
was. nearly two o’clock in the morning, and 1 
was then wee to depart. 

Thus half the danger was averted. But ' 
there remained the other half, in the person of 
the other ofltecr, uiieat^ht We were driven 
id .pur last and most perilous resource, that of 
ppaU^' h' ^ard at the railway station of the 
PriuikKn^dii4he'0der smd .. KSuigsberg line, 
which jmdtduke must take, in order to 
return, to' Bh. Petersbiwg. Ten Pedes were 
ordprpd'td.he at'the.sts^ioaattd its approaches ; 
we .had, motCdver, some Prussian policemen in 
our nay i itetwo dfwhom l gaye an order to be 
o»jfie}4aMttah - , 

The brenixig urrive^ I tbdk my large Mae 
edti6u..tan£br(Mfia,' .with which T have travelled 
ini' Pdlabd on my most perilous ^urnejSv !£his 
uodnreUa has soph an unsuspicious appearance, 
that it has done wimders fbr mo many a time; I 
betook myaelf to fbe station ; all our pdople were 
at tBeir pbsta.; it was getting towards balf-past. 
ciebt; uia train was to.leare in an hour and a 
hm^ .and the gmd-duke.was expected a quartet, 
of an hour 'brndre its' departure. 

I walked abofut' the wmting-todmp, having 


,3Eui[li8h ▼icwmnsal at Warsaw.} .’the .moat 
Stime^tforwacd and most bodonndileiiifidgentta> 
miHuy of aS the official personages with whdni 
I .eyeif' hod to do: ' Eeoognisi^ .me, he said : 
“'What are you doiim here! Yon oqght to 
know it is not a safie place for Jim!” Wellmd.eK- 
changed but a fow words, wh^ Doe pfQ^.^Wwv 
ooun^ymen made me a sii^ Our 
Mlow-ednspixator had. atiiybd ;at the stutilm. 
After a single, of short .i^batloa he had 
been bundled by our men into a^yt^iide. .BappUy 
the night was very dark. Some Iwi^gernorters 
; who saw the scene burst out laughn^ ana. : 
“ That’s a fellow who has foi^tt^ fo. pay 
his bill!” Prom a long Cadi’s .'teWdlyeii;, ptp 
six barrels loaded, the property' of the ofSedTi 
the charges were quipkly drawn. At tlaa 
moment the grand-duke arrived, with several 
carriages. One of the King of Prussians farotltecs 
was with him, and M. d’Oubril, the Bussian 
ambassador. 

We did not yet go away, but each of six of ns 
who remained tow a post of observatiDn until 
tlie. departure of the train. Thp brother of thp 
czar little thought that he was saribunded by 
a secret Polish guard, and little dreamed , of. the 
danger he had escaped through the benign in- 
Auenoe of the Pole' Star. 


UP-HILL WORK. 

To long and not to have, like Tantalus; .^o 
have and not to hold, like the Hanaides io 
food, from one’s own life, a vulture gorgiug 
without thankfulness, like PrametheUSri-were 

S unisbments quite worthy of Dls and Hades i 
ut worse than all these was the doom of poor 
old Sisyphus, for ever rolling his stone updiill-^ 
the doom of eternal sMviw without fulfilment 
— ^the curse of unending enort nevmr attmauig 
success. Poor old Sisyphus is the type of the 
class of the disappointed among ourselves. 
Few things are harder to bear than to 
appointment which lies in frnstraiedetoti ; , Jk> 
forego the good thing prommed throBi^ to 
grace withemt, is not an oVe^hedmi% grm; 
but the labour which is in vafp-— to Ofiimijm 
put forth to mere waste— the hope p^yed «>♦ 
lasion-rthe high-set aim syitli otur arrow 
short— all these represent the triiO' opto 
SisypliuB in the ^hame mid m^piiah. ^ 
Miserable oo]^« of old Stsyphuk as ^ 

stone which W’c have r^ed with infiaj^ pauu 
and trpnble to to summit, retdrnswitb a sound* 
iag clang to our feet, and the labour of years— It 
mw ho of our whole, life— is in vtoi 
Little comfort it brin^ to ua to knqw that 
we hate quarxied our «ilioqe,iuto Arid liutobO 
by Oiur own folly ; and that we havw bidy; <to> 
selves to thank for its weight, its mnpomto^e 


.ruminatiiqt painMir fU '.ms .pleasant 
to siiqr Borwwfoly^^ “ 1 liaire only mya 


tbthmik 
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ft jB'-n 

«E^y mtkj «f tifpendii^ '4i»e 

^nenns Mi tt<da9‘r8cbu(dfaret^9iit73 and (here 
18 noxneed %b n^e ntuialt aynqsalhT on l^e 
inise^iddt Iwk ms tonl’s 

<^ie( fodd ba fbt d^aM^JNtomi of certain 
MQt(iF4aort(|l8, and: in strivinf; after that 

good^ getn h» totekleB nreU mlwra, and las 
toeh fSiicdied, the heaatoas deseent 
of ito* BtthSB ho htboriouB^ hoisted. 

tMhen^ nh» epeoding th«r lires in the aame 
endeotoiprj Ijave the diaRdrantt^ against' them 
of $ 'hlot'^the famSy arms, or their own hands 
not k^t ittarmineJike purity and dean- 
liiMBS. Bithw of ‘Which dead weights makes 
tho.stohe*rohing of acceptance into good society 
a tery fi^Tphnsian matter indeed, and the r^ 
baffii, ana tumbles backward, and sprawlings 
pxtwferste in the gnat plain of failures, well te- 
spattend, of quite as frequent oocurronoc as 
tm tiftin^ and the strduingB. One can under- 
stand this manner of atonerrolling though, as 
erntdennsu^; the condonation of past offences—' 
this wintewMbing of befouled escutcheons, the 
okushw of bendred bands. Taken in this 
lig^t it naa its value, and is not altogether of 
swAioontewptibte activity as that involved in 
the nftempt to obtain an Mrm-chair in grand 
houses, where rightfully, accordii^ to the 
rig^fs^ss of social fitness, Sisyphus has no 
btishiesS, sad ought not to put in his appear- 
anoe «t all. But how many people are tliere, 
who, kistead of being contented with pleasant 
ledges flower strewn, and the shady angles to 
be sound half way up the soinal hill, where they 
'might sit ami InKe their ease for ever, lose all 
the advantages oi the one without gaining any 
of the othm* ; and so, striving ever to reach .the 
Bumndt whieh rejects them ignominiously, pass 
by the }deasant places where they "might have 
rested at their eSse, obtaining aotUsg in the 
8tiru|^ but rmemraig failure «aa nadoriag 
stone, 

•hnother ^.and a graver manner of rolling 
stenee updull; with apparenily as hopeless re- : 
mdtSi is '.to be foand with all teachers and 
preamKKS el good doctrines, not palatable to 
the gimuer multitude. This rethog the stone 
of trttth ttp>!hiU is hard w<n^ ; for it is mire to 
oeane totteiiig down agmn la a shower of 
tmtonttoa^he soon s» it seems to have reached 
the tQpf brtagiim with, it a dknid of dust ebsenr- 
iagnjaviaflwt&gs totheti^ Every 

tcMdier df gobd 'aoctrmes', every preacher of 
new titoto btwaiis this sadly ceittua result. 
Sundtos^ indeed, the steam comes back l&o 
tto bttoihranm.na the head iff the sendwr; and 
VAmetiftoe it VMhto with it afagot all in&mes 
mad « totodto altering, tm a polei apd some- 
titom ftope^ «nd sometimes a 

hehtoh <wtd with n mamhg knot just fitting 
untoltowt tor; ihe-meeds and guerdons of 
these who roE totos tibe %nitit«de woitid 
mthmr wme ieft toibtotoed. 
and piecept to Itoi, ledge 

by ledge, tihct %-'titot» 'S^ma, as^the 
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:bft.'(^' 0 totot’''he svnids .tito'iiitow 
scrub, be sutasounta Und >fonBidatonntg>~liM 
habits, ^udiee, 'Snd.prtde^ he ■ ove feBme s tbm 
all— ana h» stone ridls slowly on to tiie hifl* 
top. He utters his lo pnans and tskes toeath 
after hk labour; but in a. moment tiie ptoaaat 
dream of rest and sueceas is bradcen, down 
comes the stone of truth, bearing msross the 
face of the steep hill; for whatever else may 
liave been 'conquered, n pktfdnn of stability, 
broad and levd enough forltdoHrCtodiDg-plase, 
has not beongained, And so, all hii,liihfmri8in 
vain, and the work must be begun aaew. Jtowy 
earnest pastor, every sealous sefatoHmstm', 
every eonsoientiotts parent, wiUeohothceempto: 
they will all confess to the pmpetual Miing 
back into chaotic rum of the stones udtb whkm 
they bad hoped to build an enduring ttoide of 
truth in the young souls banging on tiirai for 
noble guidance. They will all sigh over .the 
incessant cepetitimi of effort neemid, and the 
depressing recurrence of failure. They still all 
understand feelingly the myth of Sisyphua in 
Hades, and know what rolling stones up-hill 
without ever reaching the summit, or segtiag 
in success, means as a spiiitual pamhlc. 

Making unacceptable love, euhtoati^ in 
rejected offers of matruge, is another 'kind of 
stone-rolling never out of date. Some mn 
spend Uie best years of their lives jn this kind 
of thing, always essaying the impossible, and 
unable tor take the first No for tne tod one. 
Heavily rolling tqi the unlovely stone over even 
delicate fenoe-work set up to keep off such 
ponderous boulders, at last ttoy reaoh ti^e top, 
where they have all along pereuaded themselves 
stands a cozy little arbour full of blisses, and 
kisses, and roses, and doves, aad skewered 
hearts, and aU the rest of it, witii ’* Best and be 
thankful’* printed in golden letters across a sky- 
Uue ground outside. No evidence midway can 
persuade tbepi that their cosy iittie«tixiiir .m a 
mere bailiicu)‘ation of the senses, a meieptotosy 
and makO'^up of their own. On they go^ plodding 
painfully ; and when they reach the top'tol make 
the final aad unmistakato esa^, wfakdi.wiMit 
be success or failttre-^^hi a mametft^ .in Ime 
twinkling of an eye, in the space of asoW-dowa 
comes the tone with a clatter on to the ^gia, 
sometimes breaking the heart oi poor Bisypito. 
as it falls. 

Another tolls his tone up the partontotigy 
incline, without ever teaching theaumfoi|!toto 
St. St^henk stands; another toka 
taee-coune to lace-oourw, and fotototo^ 
stable, but always lands in . the iid^,ivbtoto 
the oolours wrapped remnd hk ttoUw; toUlto 
tries eoal-pits; another gold'totoi 
'Oraekomaptoes; and anotiiigtowinfiRKlti^ 
'^4fth enk fixeaonthatanmpotoMliMl^^ 
image of geswroua Btoune. standing Mmh 
khining beaeon on the top of . the 
tito hoist itor Stenea with diligenflo, atop 
pnuaewortby tto attceessfui: . mitoc, toke 
themselves intosheUkeaess -of old'®f('?i*r'’ " 
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t;W''*sta|r?v 
MgT; wlto we sMll^klier )e^e 
iUkd.'Ot^ea tfarov -iqpi 
fitcine«,, Bk|^% dver we £^l|i^tii» :ainufi£ at 
imblie linciMtt . wd Itubaioi^SQ^cceaa, xioper 
iwna^.tilifiir^ tomlmog back' 

Ji|^ " 'fiSter. bnii^bw^ v&js of tritsUBg 
Ib^e etieigu» teamii snwtidcigtted befe, 
Imt^piamfiiUj taii^^ lives of men 

aad iffomeB.. Picti^ persereiiiigly sent to an 
bel^g committee, or as pet> 
severu^Ijr exbibitea to a non-parcbasing pablic ; 
books liMaBtriously laM ob the tables oiyawning 
JOSd^j.nuouscripts bopefallj sent to denyiog 
bSibluibers; artietes deluguig tbe tables of 
fasti^wui editors j operas at wbiob the prUna 
doma stops besr ears and the conductor tears Ms 
bfdr; suoume bits of poMry eat up into minee- 
meat by ' mermless onties} theories with only 
one ^oodmi leg to stand on, and that a shaky 
one j ‘*point8” at wMcb the pit laughs when it. 
Sbotud veep ; pleadings whicn turn the iury to 
the r^ht when it was desired to turn them to 
tbi) left ; are.sot all these Sisyphnsiau stones 
tcdlscHaetT dragged up-hill, only to come down ! 
again vith a thud heavy enough to break aman’s 
back, it, by Miance, striking tbe arcbf Mis- 
£reel^ energy, wasted strength, disappointed 
ambitlra, frustrated effort, and dreams taken 
for realities, ate all mere Bisyphusian stones — ’ 
t^om the barren labour of dragging which up* ' 
Mil tatty common sense and the ntcuUy of correct 
socktl eneinemng keep me and you, my brother, 
myfiieaal 


A LIFT IN THE WOBLE. 

‘WbMi for days, even weeks, my eyes 
bad resfodeveiT morning regularly on the ad> 
'v'^tiscments of Thu Bor al^xbopous Palace 
Ccaeiiisn (^laxEH, indeed, only as regards lia- 

S , .ana read the reckless flaming way in 
the advantages of the proposed establish- 
aimt were introduced to the public— spreading 
oVerbslf columns and oolamns of newspapers, 
l-^l^tle thought tbe day would come when my 
hsponaess would be cnriousk donnected 
wijM that famous speculation. As 1 read of tbe 
Mmdted beds tbcjtjwere to “put up,” and 
of the enormous dinii^roomi where the four 
hnniimd guests could be feasted r of the ladies’ 
mlliiag-osmn^ deeprated in the Arabesque manner 
H'jOwmi Jones; and of the -spadoos hall, the 
Jtagrapi^, the “grand stair,” the great pond 
test was yd oat upon the roof, and, above all, 
bdniaeie “:lift” whidi so mysteriously carried 
gs tip to the top il^ht of all— 1 little 
tbnt a tbeM^ was about beinj 
«bich^ to be the scene a drama fi 
and most absorbing interest ’ 

. ^^tterly, btrsmets, travel, and,w}«t 
necomitnted my absence froiri' home ” 



(Me-vof. 'jmo* 

yos^trrevea.'^im n .tM^ pRoeding early 
yduth^if bad .never l^h “ strong,” as it is 
c^ed. -tJnfm^nM^iyi one Mng.. after 

imt tip a wb^HB^^Wtb^efA 
id defiant of wmmii^, end . tenmi^anoeB. 
It was aronwntM isnd the timo passed 
tmy , sweetly indeed ; . . but tbwinaia {.DjumiaiBg 
heavy dews, empe on, wMob. settled von- .my 
cheat In a week, “maiied nnycmaiy q^^ 
tmns” set in; to use my..doetor*s phrase; ;|sd m 
a. month 1 had been *‘'brougbt rotuad,'’ tO'Use 
another of bis phrases, a^itk tbCiencej^^a td a 
confirmed difficulty of bneaUung. Bm/MIkil it 
was a tendency to asthma; it stns^ me as 
being entitled to all the honours of thM; ^mrlp* 
tion. It soon became so trouMesome that 1 
was recommended to go about' and .travel— 
which 1 did. li, • . ' : 

I came home by Osiend. The. mortung^ on 
which I got down to tire port was a very stiff ” 
one, and the packet lay outside the barbonr. 
Wc bad to get on board in boats. ! We, got 
to the boat— wc liad .to descend a very sUpseiy 
ladder. I got down safely, and saw that a fWn 
gay young lady in scieams of laughter was 
following, in that natural embarrasstnent about 
her dress wMch seems always to attend on 
the operations of ladies descending Imiders or 
comnaaiomstairs.' She had a dressing-ense in 
one hand^ a gepecke, as the Germans have it) lof 
shawls and cloaks in the other, rmd she came 
down &cing the audience. Z ran— that k, 

f ot up— to iret assistance, kept tire dress well 
own; and, though I was risii% and faUing.like 
a fislrerman’s float, owing to the rocking of 
the boat, I fancy I performed a real service. 
Her. dressing-case was stowed aw&y nndm: a 
bench; with tbe assistance of a iuteb, the 
young la& herself was settled into her mat 
with much laughter and enjoyment. A fow 
miserable-looking passengm— ghastly bff miti- 
cipotion — ^looking with disgust, on the .raw 
sea and open boat, and accejptii^ the Mdder 
as though it were the ladder or a 8eaffold,.;Were 
assisted down, and then the boat, spreadusgftan 
Indian ink coloured soil, began tevnwb^l,issid 
roll through thewMers. , - - 

The little incident of a dtessi^wms^ Im the 
descent of the ladder was. |sffiment to 
justify a travelling intimniiy-j. , Wc wem de- 
lightfully pleasant during that M 

tbe Open boat. Iffiie was n ..h9idm), and Wtabed 
the sail to be stretched tj^y, 8o m>“ti|t iiiiakc 
the boat,” she said, “ lean oycri^ '^H ^e 
sailom were inclined to grUtify hcr,/.iiffiiunfig 
her spirit and relish fm naatkal mattiNn. ..But 
the rueful fossmogers, sMmdy, spd whose 

traveUiog-eaps seemed tiim pumtot^- of 
invjdids, protested with SW^'.Mk^ess 
agma^ my sueh trhAs: Ifk. toth; Isg^bed 
more and tnOre ;, m|d^ben.weg^ to tite delkate- 
'^oldrg Miy Utile which was 

far out, wjS were fM^humour with 

other. I GiCtight tnii she was traireUiog 
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alone ; but it turned out that she mn to Aeet 
her bto^ua board, vbo uriw bo txnno off iHib 
the next O]^ iMat with laH the luggage. WhUe 
we waited tot hiin,,leeating over the bnlworksof 
the ship, she with her pamd ub» and both of 
us lotd^ aOKWa the sea towards the shore, 
she told me a few little par^oulars about her> 
self. !&er name was l^ora Darling; she was 
coming from a trench sebool near ; that 
is to say, from a sebool where Englidh jonng, 
ladles *weire tatoi in, and which was kept b; 
MiSs tweaker, who in Bradshaw’s Guide eould 
proudly refer to the Reverend Bupert twells. 
Cbaplaia at the Brnbasay, to tiie Reverend 
Beaver Bowler, Chaplain at the Watemg-plaees, 




How old was her brother P 1 asked; that is. 
Miss Darling’s brother P 

“Only fourteen,” she stud. “ Scarcely a cha- 
prrone/* she added, with a burst of laughter ; 
“ only a few months from the nursery. There 
was no harm in it. One could do anything tra- 
velling, you know.” 

“ To be sure,” 1 said. “ Darling— 'Darling !” 

She started. 

” I was repeating your name,” I said, smiling. 
“A eharming one— so musical and melodious— 
Darling ! 1 shall be saying it in the carriage 
all the way up to town — D.u:hng.” (I put the 
very slightest ghost of a pause betwrou the two 
last words.) As is wa^, sho looked at me 
curiously, aud burst out laughing. 

“ Ton say it so funnily,” she said. ” T half 
suspect you are very wicked. It’s a pity, isn’t 
it, that I must hm it one day P So they tell 
me. It’s in the natural course of things, you 
know.” 

“Inevitable,” I said. “You mst lose it, 
Darlbg— tbc name, 1 mean, it would be no 
more m nature,” 1 added, fervently, for you 
to retain that name^ than that— you could 
dy backwards through that water to the town 
over there.” 

(1 was a little hard set for a comparison, but 
this did fairly well.) 

“ I was very near flying b.ockwards down the 
steps,” she said, uith u burst of laughter, "only 
for you.” 

** Yes,” J said. “I believe I had tlio happi- 
ness of saving yon, Darling.” 

•* Kow,” we said, in a ^ave voice, I must 
interdict your using that name of mine, for fear 
of any mistakes.” 

" xott do me wrong,” 1 said. “ Your brother 
—I wah speaking of liim. He is a Darling, too, 
is he notP At least in Ids way, I mean,” I 
added iniatily, amending my 8pee<m, for fear she 
bhottld think 1 put any one on the same level 
with hdnmlf. 

The hrother was 'a cub. He was about as 
intetligmit and aa useful as awalking^tick. Ho 
better choioe ooubjl have been made. We might 
talk all the way up to town as if wewere atone. 

We had a fkumt vbyage. The rest of the 
posbengers were Very tniweU; whicflioontributed 
a good dttl to the pleasaptimss ; for we were both 
pcrfactlf well, and kughed u good deal at their 


sufferinga. We got to Dover, landed— this 
time without boa^ (wMoh I was a hNiUe aony 
for, aa X bad begun to Hke that cmentfoa of 
desoeadiiir ladders)— and passed tSe Oustoma 
successfUUy. The Darling gave me her keya; 
uhiob, through Uiy skill and adroitness— 
that is to say, powers of coituptfoii— wen 
rendered quite unnepessaiy. We passed a 
sidendid examinatfon (as SM put it oomiiealfr, 
seated in the carriage), whSe uie miserable p^ 
sengera who had tom iQ wen reeling about; 
mistaking the Customs for tbeir trunks, and iho 
officers for saUems. She told me in confidence 
some details. Where was she guSpg to in 
town P To that new great hotel just opened, 
where they could “pnt up” four hundeea bods, 
and where there was the ladies* sitting’room oe* 
corated in the Arabesque manner by Owen 
Jones, and where there was a pneumatio hoist 
which 

It sounded like a dream. Had I not heard 
all this before P aud my prospectns-reading of 
two years ocourred to me. 

“You mean,” I said, “the Grand Metro* 
politan, Limited, in forty thousand shares 
fire pounds each. So much paid up. Why, it 
was only talked of then,” 

“It is a good deal talked of now,” said a 
gentleman with whiskers like a plate brasher. 
“About the finest thing in London. Pcorie 
go there who don’t want to go to an hotel— vmo 
are actually at another hotel. Merely for the 
tuxipy of the thing. It is marvellous the per* 
fection they have Drought the thing to. So 
many thousand tons of water on the roof." 

" I think I shall go there too,” 1 said, enthu* 
siastically. “ I have a lodging secured already, 
but I would far sooner go to such au hotel — 
where the darling — I mean Miss Darling— goes 
to I” She asked me then how long I was to stay 
in London. I replied, “ An indefinite time,” that 
it might stretch from a day to a year. On 
which she told mo that she was detained to 
enjoy herself ; tiutil, at least, her uneie came 
up from the country Jo fetch her. Hist would 
be in a week or ton days, or a fortnight, ^e 
did not care how far off. "If,” said 1, 
gravely, “ in the absence of your excellent nnefe, 
a third person would be of any use to you, or, 

I should rather say, if you would idlow that 
person to make himself useful to you during 
your st^ in the great metppolis, you would to 
conferrijig a fhvonr on him— a md favour, I 
think,” i added, “ as the uuuste of the stoifo 
hotel— the probable inmate— he has some todm 
upon you. In this life, surely we should 41 
help one another a little.” 

A curious light came into her eyes. Shewaa 
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aad joing to the utiwIqw heiwdl. 

.Mr, iUilj^ '«0«W 'l«w^*’' '''• :''Hv r ■ .■ ■ 

Ainai|Slt;.ftd^aQ}^ai^ 
tlie mpm c$aejas(i a 

plainest omture 
I Kkd v»a «moo<|i aMred. Be 

he«ii^ ^|l that:, g^uf Wliat a siur> 
ptisel** '. . 

ei^ **,toi4 vfen’d em 
Imre^thiw^.ol meetii^ vm Jtere f Get «0 
yviP’ ^<aot)Sse yoQ vm.” 

got tiua KtasJEt^ and ha& gor^ra* 
sfffiidt tliwes, so.iaaait be careful you know ; bat 
iP yea wffli bare ae nil-—-” 

^-•”1, am ebxidi’* 1 enid, “ wa could scarcely 
aooOmmodate botb you aad yoiur weapon. 
^et« is a ltnge party eoatiog back, a family— 
and if tb^ find tbmr seats goue— ” 
"Nonsense,” he said; "why didn’t they 
keep titem f At all events, you can tell tbem 
you dB your best to keep tl^m, and tlmt 1 took 
raiem.” And on that be came pushing in, with 
his heavy gim and bag, which kept dropping on 
the snbuua, .to the meat risk of our feet. 

"There,” said ne, at last, sittii^i' down 
be^oeem me and her, and faunito his hot tan 
face with Ms handkerchief. " There we are. 
This is all uncommon nice, 1 can tell you. Bid 
1 ev» think, when I turned out of my bed 
Ibis morning— which, by the way, was at five 
o’dock— that all this was in store for me? 
1 did not, indeed.” And lie burst into 
that most oUectionable of all laughs, known 
as tte "gufiwv,” or horse-laugh. He was 
carrying his great musket between his knees, 
and! saw that bis fingmrs were still black with 
powdmr. "We had a field-day to-day,” he 
went <m, "audarific-maich against the lomd 
Whiledmnel feUows. lucked them soundly. 
What eoiud you expect from Wbitediapels P 'I 
am so tired and bu^ry. ICou haven’t the little 
BUidwieh-box, eh— old sandwioh-box F No. 
1. thought not.” 

" No^” she said ; "but I am so glad we met 
— iwe shall liave such fun. ' And O, Eidley" — 
this was nice fiuniliariiy, addresmng a gentle- 
man hj^his sutname! — “0, Bidley. i am going 
tc tXug in liondon for a week, at the great new 
he^el, yon know-^hat do you call it r” 
it vw have been observed that all this time 
1 nrss in a manner passed over; that 1 bad 
said: hate aa in^oriotts obscurity, being preci- 
from my former prosperity. Feeling 
tIdS wanW degradation very acutely, I saw an 
enpmtaify here, ai^ struck in : 

^Tpu mean the new Metropolitan Hotel 
Bdik<»G<>mMay, Inmhed, I think?” 

. "iThl/' ^said; "it ia all the same, I he* 
lieve.**; '' 

Fhr. jtle first Ume he lo(d»d at me strai^t, 
hafG^uam witli sleeve^ and. so on upwuds. 
ImsehSy 1m v^pmred to her wfib a curkws 
sii()i^|iiBa.elk}tnfi^^ and aaodledtoo, 

|hu^;the tdude ol the {eat of the journey 
^ Bondon the^ talked, and chatter^, and 
' vttspetnd in oonfidential. wa^. Near . Ibe 

evfi 1/^^'she admmc(!^f the nngmteful 


wi^in whijdi she was Jbehaving to me. After all, 
l^vhw f^ards 

tlmdriaidhgSMma and that deimeifitof t^ ladder. 
Bvd; it wns .no.^att6r. When the coarse Bidley 
goi-oat at sitaitoai^ldob bo did at nearly oveiy 
oim to fiU nhgt he oailed his "poekohpistol”— 
we got on af^ into the old friendly fooling, 
lo thnik; aim was a Ijtile mtumdatod 

dwed in liimdon, “ We can. wail 
here,” he said tjo her, "oi^ Tommy sM get 
ua a eak” I had got my' own lumage . very 
guMskly, and it lay. on . the ground nasidO' me. 
I had also seoured the dieaso^-case, . to which 
1 had oertainiy a litito claim iim .past services. 
Suddenly the liateful Bidley iQOhedj.doim. 
" You needn't,” he said. "Efere. Give it me. 
Thank you I” 

I resisted this attempt. "I beg y<mr. par- 
don,” 1 smd. " 1 have a sm^ of claim— hgvs 1 
not?” I said to her, with a half sinile. . 

"Good gracious!” she said, "how? Hncle 
I bought it for me when 1 went to schoidi.’* 

"0, 1 don’t mean (hat” 1 said. "I memi 
coming down the ladder — ^you reeoUeot ” 

“What the devil dit> you mean?” ho mid, 
roughly. “ Give the lady her ease, confouudit;” 
and with a sudden jerk he snatched it from me. 

She saw the reproachful look in my hice. 
"1 am so much obliged to you,” she said; 
"I mistoidc— you know.” 

Here was the cab. They got in. I stood 
by, waiting, looking with a strange expressioa 
at the seat. " Wc are all going to the same 
hotel,” I said, "the Metropolitan Palace, 
Limited — ^not as regards room certainly, accord- 
ing to all account,” 1 added, repeating my lUrtle 
joke to mollify him. 

“ Exactly,” he said ; “ I think we have every- 
thing in now. Would you tell the fellow 
Metropolitan Hotel P” 

"I see there is one vacant place,” I said, re- 
proachfully to her. 

" Go on,” he called ; and they did go on. 

We went to the same hotel I was ravished, 
ajutthaPrench say, with the magnificence of 
itl^Hhirttons aad decorations. But that was 
only the first feeling. Another, and another of 
another sort altogether, succeeded almost imme- 
diately. That feeling was her— or she (which 
should it be?). The &tal drmainmeaae, and 
the more fatal desomit downtbe lad^ inito.the 
boat, bad done its work and had mfi& m more 
or less indifferent to Going Sam and his 
Arabian work, to the four hnndtoS heds that 
had been "put up,” tmd evm to that. "hoist” 
or " lift” which moved by hy^ulic power. 

Ah ! Ihe lift 1 am toodogtothltnow. 
I used to meet her ecmstantlv. In the moni^. 
IntoeevenibR, Ba the hall, jon^ great^ng- 
room (whcareXwaw'eoaldgetplaoMneaiher). 
$he was alwtm kind and to me^ but she 
was always mfh that S^d%^ I im to 

beUeve noW that the odioasvifiiuittor exhrrdBed 
a teixoihun overher,.iha effect of which she.bad 
toomoohaalf.i»^cttole|ima.ieo. He was living 
theoH 10 wasTansmi- Wha Ev% there; so 
waa i. Imayaswali^CstoB now, InsecytoUe 
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in wait for her in the haU* on ftllmaniifif:Of flimsy as we all know, is publfo— Uk# a weigbisg- 
prefoxts ; either until she c8BAe4QW8,>roaiae.in« n)8ehme<r.or the parenosnt of Regent^reet. 
or came Butwtietheretiaoame downtwofitoe The proprietcn; might as well sW as initro' 
ap,.someidw.that.Ridlej foUow alwi^s emitrivwd dojoe any mtriotioa oC the kind you s^ude.t^’’ 

I to titmat hunaetluQpaher. Bysoqieiiiti^aing He barst oat lau^iing to hideJdie effeet oi for 
j mums^ied' to sit besi^ her at the dinners, quiet retort. ^ She laughed too. **Toa se^/' I 
i No doubt she rebelled agidnst this tyranny .and said to her, “ his plan would scarcely smikieJ" 
per^tttion. Meanwhile, my life was becoming " I shall think at aomcthing that wll j, th^gh,” 

almost intoteralhla from ag^tign and’ ^fufl[gle, he said, 

and X .folt it mast end in some way wabt life, but In . a few days, however, there was a euriens 

! I the state of tbia^.gemeiraUy. , oliange. Wlm she came into the haU wRh 

I J X hare spoken o| ooming up and of gains lum, and while I was lying in wait until gbe 

I down; and I hare avoided bi&erto ooming ehould hare entered, the lift, she suddenly 

* i directly to that .p«irtion of t^te narratirc. There turned and said, “ 0, that, machine iatoo troa- 
j bungs thereby more than would be conceived — hlcsome. The stairs are twice as fost. What 
: m<m certainly h(^8, than the simple chamber do you say to a race, Eid%F’ And oE she 
I which the mysterious agency of science, as raani- bounded, with that person in pursuit. 'Tor the 

! Tested in the hydranlie apparatus, raised -so moment, my instinct was to follow also ; but a 

i many times in the day to the top of the house: few steps at a rapid pace soon showed me that I 

j I have alluded before to the cruel pulmonary most stop. The pulmonary affecUou developed 
I infirmity to whudi X was a sufferer, and whieii itself in a second, and, at the end of the mst 
j unfortunately about this time began to be more fligiit, I was panting in deep distrcM. 
i troublesome than usual. The house was very I grieve to say, that under the instigation of 
I full, so. 1 had to be content with a chamber very Bidley she carried out bis unworthy taoties 
; near to the roof, a region which would have steadily on cveiy occasion. They always went 
j been practically unattainable by me but for the up by the stairs, and, as a matter oi Itabit, 
i blessings of modern science. The *' lift " was avoided the lift. I liad to make solitary jour- 
j my salvation — my palmouary salvation. I en- neys by the hydrauh'c agency. One evening, 

. jOTed my rides in the lift;, and relished the mode however, 1 fouiuTtliat 1 could bear it no longer. 

! of travelling so tnudi, that I made it the excuse 1 said to myself that it must come to a crisis, one 
j for many journey. « to and from my room. But way or the other. Which was the one way or wiioh 
I , there was yet anollier nicaning in it. S/ie, like was the other way, I did not know and ^d not 
I most other gueats, avaiied herself of it. Am I care ; but the way should be discovered. As 1 
I followed «o«? ? And when I was lying in wait, was brooding over this, the idea suddenly flashed 
I as I may call it, in the hall, I confess to a litUc upon me. What if the pulmonary affection were 
i artifice. When she had entered the apparatus, I uot so confirmed ? "What if I braved its effbots — 

; used to emeirgo, feign having forgotten a pocket- tried — went into training a little ? I might baffle 
handkercliiof, or some otiier article, and would it — and be once more on equal terms with the 
lie transported in her delightful society up to enemy. 

the roof. It was charming; I could have gone I almost at once began to act on the sugges- 
up and down from year's end to year’s end, tiou; with a little practice I found my power 
without ever getting out. But that, of course, of endurance improving mai'vellously; I pro- 
could not he. At last it all came to an eud, gressed in a steady ratio. To my sui^risc,'! 

; and the lift— accursed invention — was at the found that when I could effect two Sights of 
j bottom of it. 1 mean mqraily. Here are the stairs on one day, I could manage three on the 
particulars : following day. This promised weB. And, the 

The very first journey wo bad made together better ’ to carry out my design, I determined to 
he .was there too, looking at me with undis- keep my training, as 1 might call it« a secret, 
guii^.insolenoe and jealousy. She had called uutd 1 was perfect. Just as I was nearly per- 
oat, with gr^ laughing and (dapping of bauds ; feet — ^which was ou a Saturd;^— the news c^uue 
"'Isay, Jlidiey, Kh&ey ! What a place to make to me that she was going away, that her unde 
a proposid in I nancy two people shut up hqrc had written for her, and that she most leave, by 
togetberf* - ' the four o’clock train. She did not tell me this . 

He laughed lond^, *' A good idea,” he said; herself, but I overhead her telling it to her ‘ 
"worth inakt^ an^a of.” Eidley friend. No time,t]ierefore,was!tobeloet. 

“ Not at all a bud idm,”X said, from a comer l^liatcvorl had to do, had best be dmu^if E 
of the **‘1114.** were to be done, done quiokljr. This is.ndrH* 

He locdmd at me, as he alwgys did when I precise form of words used the immortal 
spoke.' .. William; but it conveys his; idea nretfyaecu- 

** The oi;ify.^ea%/* ha said, "is, that tinder rateiy. In n moment I had the man setUbdh 
certain eiroametaaisea' it is tdmoot impossible Noai^thewholedaylwttttedlaor'ahouttheliaU 
for two peopfo to get the. opportunUy of beis^ for her to come in. l lmddcteamihfeAittnword 
alone. There arc bogy-bodies who will be always — beariiq^k mind the ieinBid: w ihspaingiiqy ton 
stickhm themsabes to wbeto they are not faint heart— to be bedd and .speak.. X was. to 
wanto(Cand towhton, T thhtot ito tto ambuscade 1 say toe v|toto\ dsy, to or atoito 

the house even, X.mmit Itoson.” the hall, raslnng oat of (!RtootoIffi«at vtoCheveif 

" As for that,” Idaid, wilieg,. "so despotic I heard any one coming,,., I,beUeve. ttoiyopng 
a <!ourse would 8(Saviod^ be ttdetatod; ^eUft, ladvwholmW r.'f'w 
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at first thooght I hod designs oa the property 
under her care ; hat afterwards fancied 1 was a 
litUe "twcfiied hi the unjtw atory.” I coidd 
almosir -laagh «t titss umon now, for the hpper 
story.dsuf sdinethihg ^ 4o With irty troubles. 

1[!wo — three —> sm she did not come. 
Sorely she would patfic P At least, if she trusted 
to a disorderly hudiUing, up of her clothes, 
“ anyhow,” she ^aa scarcely the girl I took her 
for.''^ No— of oodrse she had packed already. 
Ah, die trim harrying in— just in time— X ran. 
to her. 

*^C!oald you spare me a few moments— a har- 
ried mtemew,” 1 said, much agitated, ** before 
you go f five qiinutes would be sufficient.” '! 

*‘l|le8s yon, my dear sir, I haven’t five 
seconds, I most he at the train at four.” 

**1hrce minutes, then,” I said, with reproach, ! 
"two — ^you have been very anluud to me lat- 
terly, and I, did think, after the dressing-case 
and the ladder 

*'I araure yon,’| she said, "i meant nothing 
—never intended it, at least.” 

"No,” said I, " it wasn’t you, I know per- 
fectly well who poisoned you—” 

She coloared a little. j 

"Poisoned mo !” 

"Let me,” said I, passionately, “let me go 
np with you, and what 1 have to say as 
we go up. 1 can go up-stairs now. I have 
learned how.” 

"Go up-stairs now?” she said, looking at 
me with wonder. 

" Yes,” I went on, '" I have been training 
myself secretk, when you Kttle thought what I 
was about. I began with one flight ; tlien, em- 
boldened by success, went on to two ” 

There was amsh behind me. “Bless you,” 
he said, “ you haven’t twenty minutes to get to 
the train. Where are the trunks and things?” 

“Ail ready,” she said. “X am just going 
np-stairs, ana shall be down in a second.” 

"Up-stairs 1” he said ; " isn’t there the lift ? 
We won’t mind it,” he added, laughing, " as it 
is the last time, and besides, I have something 
to tell yen. privately” 

X looked at her bitterly. 

."lou joid you’d take the stairs; but no 
matter.” 1 turned to go. 

‘“Bp come,” he said, taking her band, and 
drawing her to the lift. "And as for you, sir, { 
for God’s sake keep off,, and stop worrying us.” 

‘ She went with him. Suddenly she turned 
and said to me in a kind voice, “ 1 am sorry, to j 
disappoint yon, but if you have anything to 
tdi^ or <aay messt^, yon can go round by the i 
stairs, and meet me at the top.” 

A pAi^tal idea. I gave her a look of intelli- 
gence to i^ow that 1 undMstoed the terrorism 
under which she was aOtiog. 

Ha sUsamedihe door of the apparatus. They 
began to ascend, and I rushed round and began 
what'UW .lUeraUy forime a terrific: and daring 
asoent* 'I was rttmng against Unlie. X took 
ti^ st^un at C8ch .8tQde. X believe there were 


four hundred in idl. When X had done about 
I two-thirds of the ♦ay, I began to fed' signs 
of distress. 1 was gaspi^, tdtteUiig ; hut I 
still held on. 'My training was ftiiliog me— 
my false, faithless, tiuacherous training. They 
would be gone-rbe down even before me. But 
X held on. 

At last! was at the top, and 0 joy! there 
was she waituig patiently on the lanaiug. She 
saw me come in — panting, blowing, drooping, 
with my head on one side, and ray tongue hang- 
ing out. X could have tumbled forward at hoc 
feet, but caught tho banister. Her face was 
idi lit up with pleasure and delight and sym- 
pathy. 

"Now,” smd she, “X can give you a minute, 
while Mr. Eidley has gone to see about the 
trunks. What do you want ?” 

" Tou r* I gasped out, with a sort of blow and 
g“gglo. 

" Me” she said, starting back. 

“ Yes,” I said, " you must have — ^secn— it — 
long a-go— 0 my — shall never get over it ! 
Early pulmonary. Beck of a vessel !) — X have 
a good competence, and shall make you ha — ha 
— Aappy. O, I have no wi-iud ” 

She purst out laughing. “ My dear sir, this 
is so kind and so flattering, and I assume you 
I appreciate it. But it is unfortunate ; you 
are a little bit late ; 0 over so little.” 

" Late,” X cried, holding my side, and 
gasping. 

" Yes,” she said, “ Mr. Eidley lias been a little 
before you.” 

"Before me!” I cried, starting back. “ When? 
Where P IIow ?” 

“ Only two seconds ago,” she said, leaning 
down her head, but from a differeut cause to 
that which afiTeoted mine. " He has just pro- 
posed for me — ^in the lift.” 

" Xn thb mfi!” X cried, with a stamp. " O 
infernal hydraulic power. 0 wretchea appa- 
ratus.” 

" It was so fortunate,” she went on ; " if I had 
gmie up by the stairs with you, it perhaps 
might never have occurred. Every hotel should 
have * a hft.’ ” 
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CHArXBK XXIX. XHE RICH MU8 HATHSBTOX. 

Ak cTcning party at Castletowcrs was a mo* 
jneatous aiCair. It involved a good deal, of ex- 
pense, and a vast amount of anxiety *, for the 
nercditaiy coffers were ever but scantily fur- 
nished, and the'hcrcditaiy hospital!^ had to be. 
kept up a t any cost. How some of Lady Castle- 
! towers’ few but elegant entertainments were 
! paid for, was a secret known only to her son and 
j herself. Sometimes an oak or two was felled in 
I some remote cor nor of the, park ; or the Earl 
I denied himself a horse j or the carriage was left 
' unrenovated for half a year longer ; dr her lady- 
I ship magnanimously sacrificed her own brief 
; visit to London in the season. Anyhow, these 
\ extra expenses were certain to be honourably 
[ met, in such a manner that only the givers of 
i the feast were inconvenienced by it. 
j On the present occasion, • however, Lord 
j Castletowcrs had been compelled to apply to his 

; solicitor for an advance upon his next half-yearly 
j receipts; and wiien William Trefalden went 
I down that Thursday morning to see his cousin 
I Saxon, he brought with him a cheque for the 
i Earl. The party was fixed for the following 
I evening ; bu,t hfir. Trefalden could not he pre- 
1 vailed upon to stay for it. He was obliged, he 
n said, to go back to town that same night by the 
: last train; and he did go back (after makii^ 

i himself very pleasant at dinner), with Saxon’s 
I signature in his pocket-book. 

I It was a veiy brilliant party, consisting for the 
most part of oounty magnates, with a sprinkling 
of military, and a valuable reinforcement of 
dancing men from. town. Among the magnates 
were viscouat and Ijady Eslier, a stately couple 
of the old school, who. being much too dignified 
to travel -by tailway, drove over with four horses 
from Esher Court, a dutance of eighteen miles, 
and remained at ■ Oastletowers for the night. 
The Tiscount wsa..lord4ieate!nant and Custos 
Eotukram of. ^ ooonU., and had oime held 
office for three we^ as Fresid^t of tt^ Board 
of Perquisites; a fact to which he was never 
weary of alluding. Thett^ too,; were Sir Alex- 
ander and Lac^Hankley, witb their five marrioge- 
L able daughters ; the B^lmp of Betohworth and 
1 ' Mrs. Bunyotti Mr. Waljangdiaw of Aylsham, 
one of the richest commoners in England, with 

ii . 


La^ Arabella Walkinrahaw, his w^, and their j 

distinguistied guest, Miss Hatbet^h of Pen- < 
zauoc, whose father h^ begun life as a eommon { 
miner, and ended it with a fortune of two hun- i 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. These, toge- j 
ther with Lord Boxhill; IHs Hesponslhihty [ 
Prince Quartz Potz, the Prussiau Envoy ; a few ' 
local baronets and their families; ancx-secre- 
lary of legation; and a.nnmber of lesser stars, 
parliamentary, clerical, and official, made up the 
hulk of the assembly. There were also three or 
four celebrities from the lower paradise of arts 
and letters — Sir J ones de Hobinson, the eminent i 
rortrait-paintcr ; Signor Katgbnttini, the great 
Dalmatian violinist; Mr. Smythe Browne, the 
profound autlior of “Transcendental Eclee- i 
ticism,’* and Mrs, Smytlie Browne, who wrota • 
that admirable work on “Woman in the Camp, f i 
the Conncil, and the Church” — very remark- ; 
able coUplc, whose distinguishing characteristics 
were, that Mrs. Smythe Browne wore short hair i 
and shirt collars, while the sandy locks of Mr. 
Smythe Browne floated unon his shoulders, and 
he displayed no vestige oi liueu whatsoever. 

By nine o’clock the guests began to arrive. 

By ten, the reoeptiou-rooms were well fifle J, and 
dancing comtttenced in the great haU. Though | 
rarely thrown open to the light of day, the great 
hall, with its paiiclUugs of dark oak, its carv'cd 
chimney-piece, its Gothic raftme, and its stands j 
of rusty armour, some of which dated back to j j 
the field of Agincourt, was the glory of Castle- I 
towers. Brilliantly lighted, decorated witli .! 
evergreens and flowers, and echoing to (he 
music of a military band, it made {Such a. ball- ! 
room as one might vainly seek in any country ; 
but our own. . { 

Lady Castlatowers received her guests near ; 
the door of Uic first reception-room, looking j 
very stately, and more like Marie Antoinette 
than ever, in her glitter old family diamond. 
GrtXiious to all, sis a hosted ^nld be, she never- 
theless iqiportioned her oivuities acoqi^ing to a 
complex obde of etiquette, ^hd 8.n^ with wbkh 
she greeted Viscount B^r differed by many { 
degrees from that with which she ^received &r j 
Jones de Kobtnson; anid ;the hand extended (o I 
Mrs. SmyUie Browne as. the hand of an 
automalon compared with that which met,, with 
a pressure slight yet cor<fiai, .lhe palm of the 
rich Miss Hatherton. 

“But where is the noblC savage?” said this 
latter, surveying Hhe room thtbugh he): double j 
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eye-glass. "I have beard somuchabont him, my 
dear La^Castletowers, and I dying to see him !” 

Misa £uiih<Hrton vraa a tail, handsome yonJQg 
vromaasiof about five or mx^ni-i^enty, viith^ux 
eyes, fine teeth, asdmewbid large, good-natured 
mouth, and a very demmve manner. Sbe made 
one of a little privileged knot that was gathered 
behin^Lady C^let(mis.i. andamasedbeeself by ; 
criticising, the -gnests as they came up the stairs. 

” Tha od^' savago I” repeated L^y Castle- 
towers. .' *‘ .Whom can you mean. Miss Hather- 
tonr , . 

“ Whom should I mean, but this youug man 
who baa inherited the famous legacy V* 

^hddeu ? Ohi be was here but a few 
moments ago>. Tbwe he stands, by the fireplace.” 

^ The Atttinous with the golden curls f But, 
my dear X^dy CastletOwers, he’s absolutelv 
beautilu} I hud he doesn’t look savage at all. 
1 had expected to . see a second Orson — a 
ercature omthed in raiment of darnel’s hair, w 
the skins of wild beasts. I declare, 1 ain. dis- 
appointed.”. 

« Mr. Trefelden is a very pleasant person,” 
said Lady Caatletowers, with a faint smile. 
“ And very unassuming.” 

“Is be indeed? Pleasant and naassoming 
— dear mo, bow very cbaruiing ! And so rico^ 
too! Worth millious upon millions, I am toid. 1 
used to think myself above the reach of want, 
at one time ; but I feel liko a pauper beside him. 
Who is this stoat person now coming up the 
stairs, covered with as many stars as the celestial 
globe P 

But before Castletowers could reply, 
tlie name of His Eesponsibility Prince Quartz 
Potz was ibundered fc^h by the groom of the 
chambers, and the noble Pnissian was bending 
profoundly over the fair band of bis hostess. 

“ What a funny little fet nm it is !” said the 
heiress, in her loud way, looking after His Ee- 
sponmbility through her glass, as he passed on 
towards tw adjoining room. 

“Prince Quartz Potz, my dear Misa Hidher- 
tou, is ahigiriy distinguished person,” said Iiady 
pa^letowers, greatly sliodted. 

“ Oh yes— I know be is.” 

“He is distantly cormeoted througli his ma- 
tcraat^cat-granamother, the Margravine of 
$axn mhenhansen, with our own Eoyal Pamily ; 
pnd the present Qrand-Huchess of ZoUei^asse 
is bis thud oeusin twice removed.” 

Miss Hotlmrton did not seem to be at ail im- 
pressed by these facte. . ^ 

“ Ah, indeet^” said she, iudifihreutly. “ And 
this fine man with a head Uke a lion — wuo is he ?” 

“Mr. ^ompmn, the member for Silver- 
mmor” »idted Lady. Ctetletowers, 'wbem' the 
gcntlemah bed uikde his bow and drifted on 
with the Secern. 

“ : the great 'l^chnpson P — the Thomp- 

Mm who instituted that famous inquiry into the 
abuses of the Pecqomite Ofitee ?” ' 

do not know. wbait you imj^yby ‘great,’ 
iW dear Mfes l^^erton,” said tue Countess,, 
•swj^yi “ but 1 bfilleve Mr. Tjma^spn’s pdl^s; 
wsfvfijj' objeotianable.** 


I , “ Ah, I see .you don’t like him ; but I sliall 
implore you to introduce me, notwithstanding. 
1 halve no pditice at- all, and t admire talent 
i wherever it is to be found.' But, ip the mean 
white, I have lost my heart to Ahtinons, and 
am longmg to dance piith him. Ho pray make 
os kdhwn, dear Lady Castletowers.” 

“Upon whom does Miss Hatherton desire to 
confer the honour of her acquaintance ?” asked 
.liord Castletowers, who happened to come by 
at the mmnent. “Cau I be of any service P” 

“ Of the utmost. 1 want to be Introduced to 
this Mr. Trefelden, about whom all the world, 
has been talkiim for the last five or six weeks.” 

"I will perform the ofBee with, great plea- 
sure. Will you allow me to hand you to a seat, 
while I go in search of him ?” 

“Thanks. And be sure you make him dance 
with «m, Lord Castletowers— -T Avant to dance 
with bun- above all things. He can dance, I 
suppose P” 

“ Of course. How con vou ask such a ques- 
tion?” . 

“Because I have been told that he was a 
erfeot wild man of the woods before be Jn- 
erited his fortune — couldn’t write his name, in 
; fact, six weeks ago, and had never seen a sove- 
S reign in bis life.’* . 

I “ If you mean that he has not yet been pre- 
sented at St. James’s, you are probably right,” 
replied the Earl, smiling. 

"T/^at, a pun. Lord Castletowers? How 
shocking! I did not believe you capable of 
such an enormity. But do pray teU me a little 
truth about your friend ; for I dare say I have 
Ijeard plenty of fiction. Was he not. really a 
barbarian, after all ?” 

“ Ifo more than I am.” 

“Is it possible?” 

“ Nor 1 $ that all. Saxon Trefiddon has plenty 
of solid learning under those yeliowlocks of his. 
Miss Hatherton. He speaks Trench, Italian, 
and German with equal facility ; be is a first- 
rate mathematician; and as for his Greek and 
Latin scholarship, 1 have known nothing like it 
since I bade farewell to the dear old professors 
at Ma^alen College.” 

“Well, you surprise me very much,” said 
Miss Hatherton, “and I cannot deny that I’m 
disappointed. I lutd far rather he had been a 
barbariam you know. It would have beeu so 
very delicious !” 

“ Perhaps, then, you will be consoled by find- 
ing him as nasophisticated as a Child. But you 
sbal! judge for yoursMf.” 

And with this, the Earl installed Mtes Hatbcr- 
ton in an easy«cbair,^ snd went nx search of 
Saxon. Tbe beirese immwBately tumifid to her 
nearest neighbour, vibo happened to ite the 
Bishop of BtitQhw^b, and o^au a conversa- 
tion. H was Mtee Hathertoate wt^ to be always 
talkiug^*^^ Bomewhat lqadiy,.too. 

**What havC' I don^ my kwd,” said she, 
“that you have scaroeljr spoken to me this 
evening? 1 have a tiiousand questions to ask 
you. 1 want to know how the seimva^oas arc 
going on ; and if yod are really to have a stained 
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oriel, after And what are fan goiioir to do 
abfoht &at grand carved old aoreeaf. I have 

j * ; ' 


the bishop^ who waa a very mwi, $ind 

mah adnured % iw ladies- of hiit. dioeoBc. X; 
believe we shalt be able to restore worst 
parts, and that it trill beep its old plaoe for the 
next two or three centones. About tie east 
windowi X asm kss liopefal " 

“ Why so ?** asked the heiress. 

“ I fear we cannot afford it.” 

“But bow’.is that? I thought there was a 
lai^ surplus fund iu hand,” 

“There was; but we have found. einoe 
that the spire is iu a much worse state than we 
had at first supposed; and to put it into 
th<»ough repair will swallow up the whole of 
our available money.” 

” Dear, dear, Tm so sorry !” said the hetress. 
“You really want the stained window. One 
misses the poetiy of colour in Betchworth Ca- 
thedral. How much would it cost ?” 

“ More than we could hope to raise after the 
liberal subscriptions already griintcd. A thou- 
sand poimds.” 

■ “ So large a sum ? Ah, bkhop, if I were one 
of your flock, I should ask leave to put that 
window in. However, if you like to open a 
fresh list, you may put me down for two hun- 
dred and fifty.” 

“ My dear lady,” said the prelate, " what can 
I say in acknowledgment of such munificence P” 

, “Only, I beg, that 'you will try to get the 
rest of the thousand as quickly as yon can. But 
here comes my partner.” 

And Miss Hatbertou tamed to Lord Castle- 
towers, who had found and oaptdred Saxon, and 
now stood with him beside her chair. 

“ Will you permit my friend Mr. Trefalden 
the pleasure of dancing with you, Miss Hather- 
tonrsaidhe. 

“I am delighted to make Mr. Trcfnlden’s 
acquaintanee, and shall be most happy to dance 
with him,” replied the heiress, putting out her 
hand as coroiaily and nncercmouioosly as if 
Saxon were ail old friend already. '* What are 
they doing in the hall now, Lord Castletowers P” 

“Binisuiug a waltz — which will be Mowed 
by a auadrilie.” 

“ Then, we shall be just in time for the quad, 
rille. Wim*t you find us a pleasant vis-h-vis ?” 

“ Wili yim accept me, if X eanfind a partner P” 

” Oebj^tful I Bishop, we must have another 
momentV Chat before the clbte of the evening.” 

Saying which. Miss Hatherton gathered her 
ample sku^ together^ took Saxem’a proffered 
arm, and swept 'throuj^ the room and down 
the wide old atoms in. a vmy stotely Ashton. 

cHJtmm xxst. 

Ms. K30KWi!roti sat alcme in alittle private 
parlour at the back ' df the '.toteiof the’Hos. 
pitaUerift Gate Tavern, wftib a bottle of brown 
sheriy and a co^le of glasses before him, wait. 
ing patiently. It was the evening of thie very . 


day that his employe spimt at Castletowers; 
but he bad not, theiefore, left Chaacety-laae 
-over five minutes the sooner, at negleetm mty 
detail of hfs regnlar work; Be had, onthecon. 
trary; seen Bis Mow-clerks off the jMenases, 
and locked up ^e office with even »khw than 
his nraal eaatkmt fiir Abel Keekwiteh was^ch 
K-higItly reepeetaoie ixaha^.'ldiat he veonkl net on 
any account have- tokmt- iiMtoattti^ (ff Mr. Ike. 
fifidmi’s absence. He wwtinif, as be had 
iiist told the “ jonug tody^Wito "toweided al idle 
bar in ringlets and pink ribbahiy ’for a friend. 
It was about eight o’clock in the evening, and 
although the sky was as yet only gen with 
dusk, the gas was already lighted f &r the 
Hospitaller's Gate -was a queer, old-fashtondl, 
shutrin plaee, and the dayhfdit always seemed 
to make a point of getting away from it as early 
as possidile. Thera was, however, a bright fire 
burning in the grate ; and the bar beyond was 
ait alive with customers. The tops ef the great 
yellow puncheons and the lacquered gas-buntere 
were msible above the blind that veiled the h^f- 
glass door of the parlour ; and now and then 
some privdeged customer would peep over, stare 
at the back of Mr. Kcckwiteh's head, and dis- 
appear. But tile clerk sat, all unconscious, 
gazing placidly at the fire, and never once locked 
round. 

But for the brisk trade going on within the 

E rcciuets of the Gate itself, the place would have 
een singularly quiet. Tlie passers-by, just at 
this iKmr, were few. Sometimes a cab drove 
up; som^imes a cart rumbled post, but not 
often. The graat stream of traffic flowed close 
by, along a neighbouring thoroughfare, and was 
hoarsely audible, like the dull roar of a iieavy 
sea; but the Hospitaller’s Gate stood apart, 
grey, and hoary, and stored with strange old 
memories, spanning the shabby by-street with 
its batttemenied arch, and eolioing, in a ;^ms)ly 
vray, to the merriment below. 

Standing in the very heart of the City, within 
a few yards of Smithfield-mavket, and in the 
midst of the over-crowded parislial'Clerictenwell, 
this rare old medimval fragment was sCaredy 
known, even by name, to the majority of 
liOndoners. To fbc Smitfafield drover, the 
student of Bartholomew's, the compositefrs of 
Tallis's press, and the watehmaking population 
in general, it was a furaiiar spot. Atmimoibg^sto. 
knew of its whereabouts, and held oceasiorml 
meetings in tlw oak room over the 'gateway, 
whore they talked Isamedly of Xtoden Briset, 
the patriarch Heraelifu, Thomas liaowrey, Stow, 
and King Hurry the BSghih; and oftentimes 
mmstmum their dry discussions with rare old 
port from cellars tliat had cmee held good store 
of malmsey and saek fbr the ptoqs knights’ own 
drinking. Literary men rerndtebmied it as the 
cradle of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and as the 
plaee where- Samuel lobnson, in his togs end Ms . 
pride, ate his diimer' behind' a screen, like ft 
fed from his master’s table. But these were 
prette nearly all who knew or eared about 
theHospitiili^s Gale. Hnadreds of iuttdligeBt 
Londoners passed *'jsitHn fifty yards of ft tveiy 
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day of their Uvea, ig^otaat e|v^very ^ciateiioe. 
Of the dweUers to the west «C femple^bar sot 
one in a thousand kne^ that ' siuo'cely h stone^s 
throw froxA the ChartOrhoose walls there yeA, 
stood somephrtiota ol.aifurmohetehendite reH- 
gious fotm&tbo, ju the last year df the 
eloveidht a»ftl|Dked with iha^ strange 

andctiijdngeiwcHl^ofEpgUs^ Even so 

troe ft h^eiusti'lhe «td:iq<MS' and j^ictnresque 
as passed k by k h» pleasant 

memekss w lhetewii,. tnlkkt a 'word. 

Eul lll^#!|^eokwitch 'waa thinking ueitlief of 
thfts<>od Enkhts fkspitaSm, nor, <n D^r. J'olu*. 
MBt hOT' of a&ytbkg nor any one just then, 
sa’nag and ex.<»pting a eertam Mr. Nicodemus 
Kidd, who had promised to meet him thfure 
about ei^ o’olbok. that Thursday evening' 
Andllr. J^d waalate. . 

The (tock in the bar had struck ei^t long 
ago, The dock of St. John's Cjiurch, dose by, 
had’htmek s,<piarter«past,^.flai)d then hd^pasl^ 
and still Mr. Kxdd was not* forthcoming. Tbe 
head detk looked d hia vateb, aighed, shook 
his head, poured ouiaglass of the brown sherry, 
and dn^ it oontempuitiTely. Before he had 
quite get to the end of it, a jovial voice in the 
bar, and a noisy hand upon the latch of the 
glass door, announced his friend’s arrival. 

Mr. Kidd came in — a tall, hand, good- 
humoured lodciiigfdlow, w'ith a frank laugh, a 
loud dieety voice, and a magnificent pair of red 
whiskers. The practised observer, not&g his 
wldto hatihis showy watdi-guard, his free amt 
easy beating, would have pronounced him at 
first sight to be a commercial traveller ; but the 
praetiaed observer would for once have been 


9tgy to have kept you waiting, Mr. £eck- 
wHch,” said he, nodding fiuniliarly to his enter- 
tmner, drawing a chair to the opposite side of 
the fire, and helping himself at once to a glass 
of wiae.\“Notjroy fault, I assure you. Sherry, 
eh ? Capital sherry, too. Don’t know a ktter 
cellar in ^ndon, and tbut’s saying something.” 

" I'm very glad you have been able to look in, 
Mr« Kidd,” said the head clerk, deferentially. 
f‘ I was ^rticidatly anxious to see you.” 

Mr. Kidd laughed, oud helped himself to a 


" It's one of tbe peculiarities of my profes- 
Ke(d£witch,”>6aid he, “that I find tbe 
i^ead divided into two classes of people^those 
whomie parUcalarly anxious to see me, and 
those who m;e particularly anxious not to see 
me. Dndomjitca good sherry, and no mistake 1” 
Mr. Keckwitch ,^anced towards the glass- 
door, edged hia chair a little nearer to that of 
his gpest, and said huskily .:; . 

“ l^e you hod time, Mr. Ifidd, to think over, 
that Itkie matter we were speakkg about tbe 
otl^dsyf" 

“ TImt littie matter f?i»^ted Mr. Kidd, m 
thcMSBe ktuL off'kand way as before. ’’Oh 
yeiwilffe rstd lowotten it.” ... 

,Sw ftaid/tihia*filling his glass for the thud 
(l^kpd kddkg It in a knowing fashion be- 
tiikBn JUS eye and the The head cle)fk 


Came an jttoh or jtw6 nearer, and, bending for- 
ward wik Jus.iwo fat hands upon his knees, 
ejaculated: 

“Welir 

‘•W«ll.Mt.Kedcwitoh?” 

■ ^’TfJiatisyottiropinioi?” 

Mr. Kidd tossed on the . third glass, leaned 
back in his .chair, mid, with a smile of delightful 
candour, said: . . 

“WeU, sir, to be plain with you, I can give 
no reunion till you end 1 uaderstaad each other 
a little better.” 

Mr^ Kedewkeh brea&ed hard. - 

“What do you mean, Mr. KiddP” said he. 
“Haven’t I made myself undprstoodP” a., . 

Mr. Kidd pushed his glass away, thrn^ his 
hands into his pockets, and became suddenly 
gia\’e and business-like. 

"Well, sir,” replied he, dropping. Ids ndisy 
voice and jovial smile as if they had been a 
domino and mask, “ this, you see, is an tmueual 
case. It’s a sort of case we’re notarmustomed 
to., We don’t go into thiugs'.witbout emotive, 
and you’ve given us no motive to go, upon.” v 

The clerk’s faoo darkened. , . 

■ “Isn’t it motive eriough,” said he, “tljat J 
want information, and am -willing tq pay for H P” 

“Why, no, Mr, Keckwitch — ^not quite. We 
must be satisfied of the use you wiU make , of 
that information.” . . , ' . 

“And supposin’ 1 don’t waui to make use of 
it at all ?” 

“Then, sir, I’m afraid, we can’t help ypu. 
We are not spies; we are a. legal force. Our 
business is to promote the ends of justitm— 4 K>t 
to serve private curiosity.” 

Mr. Keckwitch looked down, silent, bolSed, 
perplexed. , , 

“I Aould have thought,” said he, “that the 
mere fact of any professional man keepiu’ his 
home and his ways so deadly secret, would be 
motive enough for inquiry. Where iherd’s 
mystery, there^s safe to be somethin* wrong. 
People ain’t so close when they’ve nothin* to 
hide,” 

“Some folks arc eccentric, you know, Mr» 
Keckwitch.” 

"It ain’t eccentricity,” replied tfie jelmk, 
promptly. 

“What then?” v,\' 

“I can’t say. I may have my piupipionsi 
and my suspicioiis may bo riglU;, eg. may be 
wrong. Anyhoiv, one can’t see mg; k the dark.” 

“ No, that’s true,” repUed Mr.. Kidd. , 

“ If it was no more hn nd^cas, |*d be 
satisfied,” added Keckwitch, idaikg hard ftitfic 
fire. '■ .■ ^ ■ '■ 

“How I ieU you wl^ iit bh aolill: the 
other, “we must hayq.-^a«r.pmtivd.. .'.'0%y.dia 
yqu want to know a cer^ pejwoofo add^? 
What is it to you wberehelivea or j^W h® livqa?” 

“ It is a great deal to me,” replied Mr. Koch<- 
witch. “I’m a reapeckhk.kffi^ .ftAd . 
choose to work dndcr way biit p rm^ctable 
muployer.’'’ , ’’ ■,/; 

Mr, Kidd noddqd,. and oareaaM the ped 
whiners. • 
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“ If, as I suspect, theft’s swnetWa’ wroutf 
sonaeittoc,” the'clwk ireot m. to'.saj', ,'<-1 3m*t 
vacat' to-Ite' auxed up. & it, vim .the dajf: at 
reck’ma' cpates raundL’* 

Of coHoPBo aot.^ 

And thraf8’'8 aiotiVei** 

*' Hare you always laeen- on. good t^ms, "iSf. 
Keckwitch,'with the jmrty & quesiiont*^ 

: This was said snety sharply and suddenly; but 
tlie clerk’s face rcmuned stolid and inexpressive 
as ever. 

"Well, Mr., Kidd,” said hie, can’t say 
there’s ever been much love lost between us. 
I’ve done my .duty, and I don’t deny that he’s 
done his; but wo’ve. been neitber Iri^ds nor 
eawnies." ' , 

■Mri Kidd stared bard at Mr. Keckwitcb, 
and Mr« Keokwitdi stared at the fire; the one 
ail scrutiny, the otiicr ail unconsciousness. 
Kdr somO'. ttinhtes both were silent, and the 
loud mirth at the bar boemne more distinctly 
audible. Then Mr. Kidd drew a deep breatli, 
pn^d his chair back with the air of one who 
turves at a sudden resolution, drew a slip of 
paper from his waistcoat-pocket, amt said: 

“Well, ak, if the address is all you requke — ; 
'here it is.” i 

The steely light so tardy seen there flashed j 
into Abel Keckwitch’s eyes, and bis hand] 
closed on the paper as if it bad been a living 
thing, tiying to fly away. He did not even look 
at it, but imprisoned it at once in a plethoric 
pocket-book with a massive metal clasp that 
snipped like a handcuif, 

“ What’s the fee F” said bo, eagerly. "What’s 
the fee for this little service, Mr. Kidd P” 
“That’s a question you must ask at head- 
quarters^ dr,” replied Mr. Kidd, eydng the clerk 
somewitdf curionsly, and already moving towards 
the door. 

“But ybuTl take another glass of sherry 
before you go P” 

‘‘Not a drop, sir, thank you— -not a drop. 
Wish yon good evening, sir.” 

And in another moment, Mr. Kidd, with the 
w;bite hat a trifle on one side, and the jovial 
smile seeming to irradiate his -whole person, had 
presented himself at the bar, and was saying 
t^gteeablb thihgs to the young lady with the 
ringlets. 

“Ahj.sir,” observed she, playfully, "I don’t 
dire Ibr obm^mrats.’' ■ , 

“ Then; m^dcar, a man tmmt be dumb to 
please yoqt' for if he has eyes and a tongue, 
what caiq sk.’db but teH you you’re an angel ?” 

The barinitid ' giggled) and' bade tbe gallant 
sferaii^**^jal^t”’ ' . 

, “«8 .n vsmarkable feet,” said Mr. Kidd, 
th«^.tb«,|Bli^iest wenien are Mways the most 
hinsd4iearted.' "A.nd nn cqnalfy remarkable 
iM, that the tight of,;^ beauty always makes ipe 
thirtiiy. trouble jou, Mary, my love, for a 

; gbodsbt* of tdtew,.I’ll be bound 1” 

qaehbtbsd a. stout looking admiringly 

after Mr. Kidd as he, presentlv went out urith 
hn' irresistible air of ^tltinfoiy swagger.. 


** Ton think so, do yob, ma’am ?” said a seedy 
bystander. “HttmphI That’s Kidd, the de- 
tective.” 


'••E^TION TaHi, • • 

KuECTtOti time is «bad time; a lyi^ time, a 
corrupting time, a ‘drunken time; adirty,.beer- 
sloppy, pipe-stioking, cabdtiving, inll-nosting, 
tipping, winking, jindging; dttfbg, dodging, 
shuffling, guzzling period « msgthce and demo- 
ralisation. In a general MectioU' time, all Eng- 
land is a riotous taproom, splashed, with beer, 
reeking with tobacco-smoke, and littered with 
written lies and false promises. 

I am not a party man. If the pbrnse s^e 
hot so hackneyed and so abused by bmng tfodoB- 
stantly used as a mere bit of olap-tiap, I shQidd 
say twt my motto was “ Measttfes, not Men.” 
What, to me, is the difflnenee between Cbodic 
and l^odle ? I have not the honour (and 1 
don’t want it) to bo personally acquainted with 
either of those respkauknt peers. What I know 
of them, as public men, is, that they are both very 
good fellows, not in tbe .least desirous to abuse 
their power or position, and in other respects 
pretty much like other men. What it 
signify to me or to yon, or to anybody, wbidi of 
those honourable and patriotic creatnres is at tlm 
head of the government, so that be manages our 
public afflaire well F I am, at tbe present time, 
so indifferent to the claims of party und iudi- 
viduals, that if a Tory ofniaricand talent were to 
put up for the borou^ for which I have two 
votes, 1 wonld— though strongly inclining to 
the policy of the so-ca&sd liberals— give him a 
plumper ; being convinced that the two liberal 
members who happen to represent us, are muffs, 
and, on tlieir own merits, utterly unworthy of 
our suffrages. 

1 mention this, to show that 1 have no 
personal or party sympathy with tither side— 
except on certain special grounds, which £ 
will state presently.. No ; as regards election 
tactics they are both tarred with Ihe same 
brush. Experientiadocet. Howmy views hhve 
changed on this subject 1 When I was a boy at 
school, far away among the mountains of Scot- 
land, 1 thought a general election the most 
delightful thing in the world. The eavrs son, 
who always stood for the county, and alwayn 
got in — for the very good reason ^t hk father 
was tlm landlord of more than three-fourthsoftbp 
eieotor 8 -~r 0 ame to oipr school in his carnage, ad- 
dressed some of the electors thm«, and <pii!ocured 
fur us, the boys, a half btiiday. . His oolours 
were blue and yellow, and 1 remember going 
home and huntn:^ over my motiieris drawers 
Ibr some scraps of ribbon to make me a favour 
of 'What an excitemeut there was when the 
carl’s son drove up the countiy road in an 
opcn'carmge with four grey hor^s, and hk 
postilions 'in flamiog red jackets. I.afaiill 
never forget those postilioDS. 1: had'^never 
seen posiiliona before, and. they knpnsssqd'me 
strangely. 1 canvsee thosa. now jogdlb% in 
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tbcir stkd^les, iodking bo fossil’like ajid imtedi- 
liman. 1 cto Tomeo^ber them more dktinelj; 
tbao I can remember the e^l’e son, who was 
a weak 'washed oti'l; ypwiJg bnMii who looked 
foolish, and, atannnei^ .ia ius speech; liht 
who for all tW 4ihe xepmeDmtiTe of': 
oai'^'intelljeent obiitiaiBhity in parliaine&t. ' t 
thodc. thaii; if Uini} fnretehtei the 
I tdionld have ddttow^ 
tbd exlonidp #the ' Emperor df (Mia, 
whenfWo^dhe ThM'nwdo hm « ^seid; 
stidietndahjirdtidled the ooiolRifaH iOsida, and' 
set box hbnseif. 1 dhontd have 
prtprrcd to be ihe posliilma in the ted jacket, 
10 %^^ the ^ of the nol^ earl. On ttad; 
half . btmday,. ^a did not indulge our 
ihdttdMs piopiehidUieB in making a stammer- 
iB^ e|teii»^l9i^he earlH^ son ; hot in riding (m 
plui^'hlEie the posi^nma. 1 eonfess, even now, 
iba^ ;|a iditer.lifs I met with postilions who 
iatnuraiteil me nKM<e than snany'inembnB hi 
parlimnmrt. And jet I'knbw the naimes of the 
upintereathG^ members of paiAtainent, aod don’t 
knoNir .^ names of the mteiesting postilions t 
i .wttt ■mistiltt n^iaolpcts when mj second 
oeontrel; Th^e earl’s s(hi was again in 
the' hint tire earl in the mean time, having 
got' itdo diffiooHies and mortgaged part of his 
popeitj, them was opposition. It wnsneoessasj 
lor the eadTp sicm to bestir himself. Eor some 
tiine previous to the eleotion he went about 
alttO]% the jienantrj, pattering them, mal^g 
tbt^ uttle presents, and kissing thm pret^ 
daugbtors. ' Beh^ a Olaimman of the earPs, end 
a nine 'hundred and niB^-hinth cousin, i. wns 
mdiated in tlw aerviee. 1 was rigged out from 
top to toe in n siiit of tattam—the tartan of our 
olan-~ijnd i^uis mt^ed, and mounted upon an 
ancient gc^ mare, i accompanied the earrs son 
as anonjmwi!. X had rather a pleasant time of it. 
I came in for a great deal of haggis and mince 
Cdlc^ and whisKT, and where there was more 
kkidng than my omef could do i helped him out 
vnth m. Inijiat tartan Btut-~4t was bright red 
•oandon that spanking grey mare, Xfelt that 
I shot throng the land nke a fiery meteor. 1 
was very imfwrtial, and ktssed the old women 
as welt as the young women, and without 
vaaity, I do think they would have elected me 
in prenwenceto the earl’s son, if I had not been 
so Am removed from the heirship to the 
property. We -didn’t bribe, we didn’t hint at 
sjeotioa, orOhateaseiri;, or inerease of rent — the 
esd- was tOo honoun^le a man for that — We 


mmt%jfiidt{ered aadooDdeseaided^ and we kissed 
msd we pr^^d all the fair maids, and cadled 

each the fritestiidie, as the song says. We won 
the eJdstion. It was a vetj' hmooemt affair, and 
I Wi^' X had never ec«i ai^ wexse mode of 
canv08jB^ for votes. 

shay afi icsan, if wn will, from 
I what we see in n general elee&Mi time, that 
except ha otey special eases, it is money not 
I; merH thrt 'isnkes the ntmher of parliament. 
I B is vnk'rad useless to try to cb vHthout 
ji oorraptimi in some, form or other. Andrew 
;{i, ]iR>i^;piay'}^^ 

virfjidpS' resolve not to ppei»fl,apennY; but if 


he get dMxidyeu my be surethat Ms friends 
have spetft miHiey jmr him. file farihes viea- 
liouely ; hc-ioitenot indp M. laWhdds that 
the hirittg of ' oommitteeoieaBM end -^eabs is not 
bnbhry; Put morally it ..ts hrtet^vJmd'IniberT : , 
of a nman, besotted end degmdmg kind* Iwiil 
stete 'wul^ iihsit hn oceuirrea :hi n wertein 
borough, 'it wiil st^ese^ far'«Kiuiofjle, ’<^ta!t 
our two meniters »e Mmeads, and- 
repraseiil the general peli^ of tbs ptmsti* 
tne&ey; We ai'o ^iiite satisfied whh their 
conduct in pot&une^ and we hkre no dedre 
to nnike « - When, however, we heard 
that hhere was not Hk^io be any bgitimiite 
oppomtion to them, wis aaid to ouiraelyns, "fiM 
will never do ; we highly a^^tove <ff our in!|WiB« 
smrtatives, ai^ have the greatpat em^fidaseein 
them ; but we emmot aU^ them to wa& 'Over 
the Course. Ws has been a rc^ydddneiwoiK; 
we mu(d do -somethiiag to cause 'e 'httks'imon^ 
to be spemt, while there is n'ebanea IsB.^ WhaA 
did we' do P Why, we got a Consmwmive -^ired 
him from a club in fi^4AaU).to«tsfrt inoipO’ 
sition to the two lihraals. What was tbe'Oteuie> 
qnenesF The borough woke up, and money 
to %. Oommitteo-rooins were etmag^. Mis Wm 
printed, agents were hired, and cabs chattel^ 
oy tee score. You should have seen the »wam 
of halfutarred ' human rats tlmt 4!ame oat Of 
their holes the minute the oppositaon was Mi> 
nounced. They were all of the same pattern- 
lean, and hollow-eyed, and red-nosed,^ vasty, 
ragged, and mouldy, with a flavour ol stale 
spirits about them. They looked as if they teid 
never seen the light ainee the last elmAbn, and 
had now just woke up from a seven years’ siaep 
and crept out of their holes to get a few more 
half sovereigns and another doseof drink, 
were immemotely engaged, at salaries xwpxtg 
from ten sliillings to half-a-crown a day,; -soine 
as committee-men, some as othna '' 

to run errands and distribute bifls. 

Our opposition was not a bogus candidate. 

He was the real thing ; had plenty mS money, 
and, if he had been elected, w<md have been no 
ditmdit to the boroxigih. 3hit if a reraectidtle 
candidate had not -oome forward, we cooid eaaUy j 
havefonad somebody to answer the purpeoe. An 
OM Election Hand, whom we otewulteo, teld ua 
that he could findapersem— apul^ ChiMBter, 
too— who would stand finr a tmi-pQUod -sate ; 
but that the difficulty with siteh partfijNi wim to : 
get them to Tetire when th^ imsee aifo longer ' 
wanted. The Old Hand had asm-p^* itttecal 
lecturer ten pounds to stead, v^Mikai to. give 
him twenty to sit down 4^gaim.v'ltor^ this , 
election time nlmto^ erei^ ttoid .imbhooi^^ ;; 
in ottr borough dtofdayed >hiUls, toforatos toe 
free Awd independoat ctoCteim Eo^toipo’s ' 
oommittee here ddly.” Ite.yM Iebow ' 
what those oominittee-roems totem, witeli^'tony ;| 
do in'ihsm P Wellt first-bf M, toOaadkton <; 

three ’to ten jpouods a wteto to tl^toMtotvgf | 
the faiB^ctdol the hoasef.iuM jto^i ^^**^ 1 1: 

a very extra oontotetotitto' Af arMc tee : i 
har. What th{y‘de.to those r! 

. The most peeaentahto test late' .hC. fetoid; is - 

stationed there in an am«ohair with a cop^ of 
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the n^nster beside him j txA his hiisHBess is to 
Bead out emissum to-iaflonooe the ekotcm, to 
take notes hCproinie'e^ to.sMlcnlsteehNnBes, 
to Tar these oompati^ tceqaent 
Btenta 4o the bar to libd&fc. X idsited serand 
of those; dommittee-«^| 0 n» is 
in one of ihemd oms, ’io]d.tfcst Mr. Bh^’'had 
QO i^aneer^hsemiee le-dstt in^ thxee 
pcHi^forhis «o«iiiiitte»4tHims, "tme Mr. Xamg 
TTSs^vingsix. ''|U»^Uesa'jo«iSir! ]&iliOt^e< 
sgein lumrrs hear to do thhoip) ! He «mnt to irae. 
WMte Lion to m^oge a eomnnl^-toon« - aa^^ 
tile landlord iiM' idm he lad&’t. got one. . Bnt : 
tfaeagentBoon$ 0 ra»sdedhiiiBthatiieittd!'* . j 

At to eabs. There ere mim; dcetoes trlio j 
denft^OiHre .tdaml vothig* who hare no o^nioo 
one TNi^«ir 'other»«&d wh> 'Wm’i mtm to the 
pel^ unlesB jon send for them. Them electors 
wow sell tb^sdres any dajr for a (sown. 

afffliifi to semd a oah for them, th <9 
wiM ot^ np and rote for yota! If you can't, 
th^ won't trenble themselves to exeroiM their 
ri|^' -or th^ trust, mr their proud ptirikge, 
or wnatmimrfou piMaeto ofdl it. Andfortite 
rest. It wdl beahpiiSoaut toanentiontiiat all cab* 
oraers/bave votes, and that a good many eah- 
driven have votes ; while printen, stationers, 
and hdl-s^hers, have both votes and influence. 

A igenettal elecSioia is the fononl of ail prin- 
ciple, and the rats who come from their holi» at 
thiA time represent tlie undertakers’ maa. As 
you see soine loved one carried away from you 
oh the ^loolders of a set of drunken riliald 
rhffians, so you see tlie mgis of our ’’glorious 
oonstHaithm” raised on high by loafers and sots, 
by the vilest scum boiled up from the bottom 
of ihe pot of society. And all this is made 
wnhe by the unblushing speeches the 
Candidates (who know all about it) cosKxumiug 
iatejpity aod purity of election. 

I’M stewfll of the Timmes intlie old days before 
main draina^ the advertising van^ the garot- 
ters, the mad dogs, none of these have been such 
a nuissnoc as the recent olcotionecring. For 
weeks, the summer air has been tainted witii the 
false fumes and vapours of a political orgie. Af^er 
my experience of it in our borough, the thought 
comes across mo that the state of things could 
not well be worse, if the right of voting were 
in I3is hands d the upper ten thousand of the 
wodki^ohmsesj May, the thought comes aoros.<i 
ms that the aMe of things might be better ; that 
the amr roteie might have a luglier sense of 
th^r mp^bil%, know, better, how to 
Bppre<jfote:,#i»(lL .and merit in those -who seek 
their sdflki^, and might set au example of 
infogri^ wm pa^riorism which might leaven 
our e|e)^ca»d;«ystim for greet good. 

: Skies ^ system want leavening for i < 

geodf. Conider ,ilsi present woridim witli a 

rdbeeMo fo one' aloM* iMreisa 

oertafo nteostiNwi^^ 
ing»epWf$WMd»ott^^^ of oohtraotors, 

agoafo, «ad sorip^limpiH'^y lUufortunately 
and 41 ^ expHsefoelyfo!r .3milway.simrehold^ 
% a ^Uawmai^ifoot'^ili^ (not least among • 
iiefo % ’’puttiittg o»” st ^ootfoa tfow, in little 
out-cd-tlie-way places, gangs of men who arc 


not wanted there for any lother purpose than to 
spend, erages, Md maice uproerkms orenrds) 
snoh jcjtmiuiKbs, fovoured by unworthy voters, 

£ t iw, pufismeiA. annistm-, wlw must 

ve his smy^y, is afesM to toudi the " Inte- 
rest” thid ean gfK him «9 mwiy rotes. X'he 
"latecest^fofoftimtcmmiea, m'iheiaoe of tiie 
most appaMitm pnsumtbdile aocidtmta^ end the 
morii.homM« - wtraotimi jmd mutilation of life, 
over and over egem rtpeijijtiBd. The Yice 4 *n»i- 
dentof itbeJSoamof Tram wUk.the ” Intimstt' 
bmiind him, isas cool sibout thesooriami’^ ns if 
his foikrw-meatiuvs were flies, andiraiher boasts 
than othorwise that Im does not kaev whiidt is 
the' ’’up-line" of a rsilwi^, and the 

"(fown.” If the eleetois sent the eltnted.to 
pwliaaaMt in the puhlip interest, , and not .ip 
this “Xatmmst," or In that, is fo not probe^ . 
that, theij would eusipi^eally teiMi nt^ 
publio servants whiim is ime .”111’’ side of d 


House of Ce»moas(not to ssv of a goT^nraent), 
and ^v}u4dl the " Out” ? 

On this head of the Tice-Brcsideut of the 
Boa.^ of Trade, and the ” Interest " he is so 
afraid of, and so daintily amnformed and hu- 
morous upon, there is a passage in an olAouiw 
work of fiction colled Habs Turn, whioii wookl 
be almost prophetic but for its alwurd .dhbrt- 
comiag in respect of the damage done by a 
railway acoideut. It may fitly conclude this 
paper, as a hiut to free and indcpeadentelectoES. 

’’Among the fine gen^emen not- r^ulatly be- 
longiag to the Grad^ud school, there was cue 
of a good family and> a better apoearanoe, with a 
happy tai n of humour which hpd told iimuensely 
with the House of Commons bn the oocainpa of 
his entertaining it with his (and the Boara of 
Directors’) view of a railway accident^ in which 
the most carofol officers ever known, en^^yed 
by ihe most liberal managers ever hi^d 0 ^ as- 
sist^ by the finest meebanic^ooatrivaaees Over 
devised, the whole in action on the best, line 
ever Constructed, had killed five people .aafl 
wounded thirty-two, by a casualty wii^ut triuch 
the exoellenoe of the wliule system would Imve 
been positively incomplete. Anioag the . slain 
was a oow, and among the scattered articles uu- 
owued, a widow’s cap. And the honcnirable 
member had so tickled the Honse (whieh has a 
delicate setme of hamour) by putting the OPp on 
the oow, that it became impatient .ta any serious 
reference lo tlie Coroner’s Inquest, and brou^t 
ihe railway off with Cheers and Laughter.” :* 


GEBMAN OPEEA AND ITS MflXEES. 
iH TU&XB paanKus. csAmiiui. 

.Ix would have been easy to anourebar the 
outlmcs conveyed in the twoforegoihg ohaptm-s. 
cm Opi^a, by mentioning the names of many 
iaduslrtous persons and oaiefully-teuimd mW- 
oians who ,fed the theatres oif uflisumjria tim 
mterval which ehqpsod. betwixt Hie Hmes.rit 
Keyset andBadb, and th&t out d Be^ 

koven’s amaring genius, .isbioh .to . a 

head, so to say, the revolutipa.ipGt^miuiiopm'a ; 
and fixed tho<f«mp under wbioli it hi^ uinee pre- 
sented itself. But siioh enumeration would oro- 
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dtice oulj a depressing list of prodnctlo^ .c^ri^r* 
gotten indttstr]r;r^a»e tiioufnn4:(;to,li« modor 
rate) of respectably v<^a balp^ieen yo]^p«y*i^ 
produced, succeeded^ laad diM, withont sud^ 
any sign. Tbe cS the eeeond-nte 

litdiaii opiH» oonaftoaent M the eighteeath oea- 
itti^has not beya g(ipii|^Ea^«-4>at Uiongh lighter, 
the t»c»» bav« left Ate more 

nometpiQiL <1{lbeif 'l> A man,, even of 

tnediopre zaKt^ ^iontw tfaym, some song - fay 
whom hone, turn ap again 

pnt'of^^i^ of moloay, and 
no^MlI^tadja ihon^t^thftntheiastextnm^piince 
of £||^^Terdi4^aihc»6 belonging tohia s^ooL 
. ;lmi{ag, |h«si,'0e . meritorious op«»-«iianB- 
,I^U|eis M ..Grnimmty on ono. side, os without 
yij^soaiuiPi^it^ese 'remain but two composers 
(and ..the sbadow pf the seobpd of these) \o 
spetd: oif >8. filbog the mtersal betwixt l^t- 
hosey Wagnmr. It is truy timiba 

obpiEi^pbmiy of Beeworei^ Schybert, «how6d 
ih'hia/f^Lieoer’’ that feeling for melody, and 
for Hie. adaptation of sonnd. to situation, as 
weS AS to s^Ase, which ought to have given 
ma;^ -teal, mastc^ieees to the German opera 
stagy. /IBot BohnWl, though endowed beyond 
moat ,. tnaidcians with ideas, ., was not gifted 
with the spirit of discretion. In every work 
of. atj^y . length from his pen, there will be 
found A tediousness arising from want of 
prepi^ioB, and a feebleness of constmotive 
powmf^ which are fatal when the thing to be 
produced is drama in music. Owing to want of 
tadt^ the opetus of ChCrnbini have languished : 
and fenny of the operas of Schubert could never 
bebj^ughttdthe ligfat of the footlights. The 
frwments which we know, and the eutire work, 
*‘]>er'HimUohe Krieg,” produced not long ago 
at ^nn^ ate cmrious from the want of that 
style which so eminently distinguished Schu- 
beri^a shorter vocal compositions and his piauo- 
foidy ' murie, -a want possibly asmribablo to 
dhe ,of his occupations, toe writing of pieces to 
by itttroducril into other men’s operas. He is 
haid to have done this in works by Herold and 
Auber so successfully, that it was impossible 
for those not in the secret to separate the inter- 
polated from the original matter. His overture 
to.hj^ own “PosiHunda” is as French as if it 
had been bbm in the Bne Lepelletier. 

It was abont eight years after “Fidelio” was 
produced, whd before. Beethoven’s ppera, or 
Indeed Hm mass of his other music was received 
with any universal relish in Germany, that an- 
other thoroughly individual composer began to 
make.oharaoteristic and copious contributions to 
the yfeores of stage music in that country. This 
way iio^ ’ Sponr, one of the most peculiar 
.figttres in, the Pwibeon-'-ntore, peculiar than 
ynj^dg,' Few artiste,; however, faarC led such 
ImnouiwBle and indnsirious lives .as he,-~'Or .so 
bhde blamawotthy. He was bOm to good and 
uod-fei^g parents.; .and seems to have felt the 
whcdcsfepo^ih&yyyee of their .early tsiaiaiiig, in 
the or«iaih 9 y,of his- eweer,. from grst to last. 


him. ! 
manner 


His outer faring was a type of, tho 
r in Which his Kfy was, rcigUlatca. Gifted 


with a nuQmer wldyh nitij^ iake some of Its 
tiooturo. tHrom sinocre npi^htnoss, bnt which 
was certaiBbF luit graced By that coasiderateness 



for others triiiieh-muiom its posstsmor — Bpbhr 
strode <m through life) with 'a 'stiaightTorward 
srif-assrrtiom bnt witboBt any sprout eate for 
much beyond his own oonoeCnS, fe: much will or ' 
power to appreciate the ^reat. mea of the 
golden age or modem mnsie^ into the midst of 
which genial fate, had thrown him. 'His auto- 
biography, published the -other, day, is a mcla- 
Uou as speaking as .it is .shi^afj'ir^&oin the 
honest and unveiled self-ei^plactmcy with wlich 
its writer devotes himself 'to hfe .<n^ doings, 
and.tliy peot (rather than grhdi^) meisdty.iof 
observation he cbnld bring to the prodnoH^us bf 
h» contemporaries, and ^ tbeir chaniete^. 
is energetic in describing the Odd bntxagybnB 
gestures of Beethoven when Condh^ng an 
orchestra; but shows htmsell little: capiddc Wf 
o wningtfaai that storm-tossed and ilJ-Sihlted ^t 
was withal a being of a height and y grahdeur^f 
a force in Bight Ime an eagle’s — of a iWD^ainoV pf 
invention as. though lightning could by os 
sunlight-— transcending those of any predoetj^r 
or contempornrj'. Jlo is critical, again, alfeOst 
cynical, in citing some of the oatelessuesses and 
common-places in Kossitii’s music (just as if Im 
was not to live to express and exhimt t^io 
common-places into which a heavier ynd JSUf&tr 
creative power can laD), but Cold to the ekgui- 
site spontaneity Of Southern beauty, wlii^ 
breathes iu the works of that captivating master : 
— ^Dut so much antagonistic, perotips, as.uica{Mibie 
of receiving. The harp-playing of DorCtie, his 
wife, a tearful sensitive woiUan, whom we can- 
not help suspecting her lord and master (bowbeit 
UBConBciously) Worked very hard, his own suc- 
cesses as a consummate performer qii the violin. 
Ids respectable resolution to support the dignity 
of Music, in the face of the etiquQtl o hy -which 
it was treated as an offc4»g of vassalage, rather 
than as an art to be cherishied, in too many 
German courts,— figure in eveiy page of this 
record ; but there is not a single one edntamiltg 
sudi bciglrt thoughts, sneh charming pietdeesj- 
as light up the letters , of oife ,WhC, 
as mannered in music as Bpo)w, wns‘as,in^^ 
in his sympathies as Sponf 
gaging and great-heartea Mehdi^^hru' , 

These traits and ebarabter^iCs bcdf^Cn^t'hcbh 
assembled with any jnisCrAWdesipeto oaM,.mri 
on an honest ,man’s'gFavc,'bht inHspr tio tihiov 
cause why the producuens m an artist who was so 
self-engrossed as wdl as so enterprising, rimnid 
not contain that universal appeal to sympathy 
and adffiiraiiou which makes retd, works of art 
endure, whereas the manner of meohiailsin. must 
pass away. It is observable, however,, that 
Spobr, wiiile trammeHed tyOj^ism fo.h oegree 
never perhaps equaled in ‘ art* satfe -Iiy that 
greater genius, Wordsworth, wot' in adtanbe of 
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lii> time. He tlnKt.:Gi|tm«a,]e^^ forGor- 
maa opera, wu timt eva^, Jb^rmui mm, 

self to 

rtstvietedlsjag!^ I^ii wese to 

tm^ or ^ ^ itaitoto' efter ' 

erp 

iteoer a^t^gr^ie ; aiu!mrr«after 

p^iBs^e Ic^d ol ;CvAr' 

«id]iuled,.ia»,tlioim«adloi»)s^ astlwiemp)tot«^ 
,|i^^i^ l7.;SMiiNml (^QjotoeaiQ, eometl^^ 
lisic > <^tm ere Wtgmie wiw'. of, 

His first stwsittemi^osws'^l^ (SteeV’ 
“januiB,** te iie . Moiwd by *‘10081!,'' 
** .Beauty, uad tiie Beast," "Thpe 'Widow of 
MalsS^ar,"' '*‘Bietio TOT Abtoo,” "The Alohj- 
mist," **A Crostiidei^fi .Stwy,” erery one of 
theSe sat^ts dsmaading Tivaclty of local 
colour., let, ORVe m the suneraaium inusio of 


fair aud fhacamdile oonstmeUen: and should du 
to, IBI the tra^oCartists and ooimoissears shall 
become ,n^eny lawless in its desire for new 
seneatioiMk am uttedy stupid in confounding 




.ii i r ri w iifj I Ti3 n u 


, 'OTVe in the superaaium musio of 


Spduda "iSiust” (not Gkiethe’s “I'aust,” re- 
odM^, but OTsed on a tawdry mdodrama), and 
tha bpento of the Indian opera " Jessonda,” 
aothiag 01 the hind was ef^ted by him. It 
must OT farther 'said that solid as is the mass of 
. topai imuQO written by Spohr, not one popular 
toody leom his pen Ooula bo named. It cun- 
. Apt, hoWerer, be assumed that with Spohr this 
awtdanoP of ^pularity was on system. He was 
naturady and, trite, and short of breath as a 
i<|aie>niaker ^ eommanding a certain solemnity 
and riduiess of harmony peculiar to iiimself, 
and a monotony in his manner of procediure 
Whioh for a time will pass for ori^nality of 
cottStrnbtivG power with the studeut, till he dis- 
O0'<'^ timt there is one form of progression, one 
series of chords elect, one close, as wearisomely 
to bo met with Sf»hr’s operas, as the veriest 
Italian platitudes which tiic Germans took the 
ildd agaWt. It is obvious, too, that Spohr Imd no 
ol^Cction to such voeal parade as he could 
nme. Cunigunda's great song, " Si lo sonto,” 
in “Faust,” too weU'known duet in “ Jessonda,” 
many pieces of music in " Zumira and Azor,” 
are florid, though of no common difficulty, as . 
having been written by one who Lad never' 
studied the uses of the human voice, in the only 
real school — ^that of Italy. A clever singer, as 
whimsically quaint in her phraseology as she 
was clever, once characterised the florid songs 


power of 


prith flqii3i,'tto tuaiy.iQUsio of.thc kind which 
'em be ‘set Mto Ihc ritow siog^ . 

AE4th|..a^ aadAUM^WO of Spohris opm’as, 
*‘F«h^”^*d«iK»paa,’’ to sii^iu Ger- 
many; iAdugn at the time pireaeut they do so 
under oondlttons. of traditional endncance rather 
than WJ^ welfidiRe. Inhere is in theta a certain 
. imposition, of' etdteliaesa, an indiviilu^ty (and 
be it for better for wowe, that quality 
value .of its own), a 'ceapectability (so to say) : 
bcsiwakto a maa of worth; on loosieompladent 
terms wit£ himself, ^whlcli cannot hinder their j 
being felt dull, it is true, but whioh command a i 


u^feAud to OT .'ail4^ by t^^ not initiated. 
Btoyss tohr's o|tos to, extract from them 
•can Wheerd inmi they are qp- 

bonie, 40 to>my, by riie wide and weH-eatnedand 
parnmneni ceputiKto wWi% their nndter as a 
^eitd amster of his instrament; the Violin, 
vmwed iathia light, Spohr. joai^ Ite characterised 
as havuag been fop Germatiy whdt^ Bach was for 
the Organ. Andit wottld anmunt toidgnititude, 
no less than injustiee,. if it were not aOTc4 that 
he was b^veo by. the many .pupils whom he 
gathered rouqd him, none of wnom— ^and some 
score oould be named'-r-passed from under his 
hands without baring had instilM into 'them 
true, earnest principhis, and that well-baa^ 
knowledge of teebnicid effect op.whirdi, for basis, 
any fahrio, however wondrous, fantastic, or 
daring, ean be built. As a violin maeter, ^cflrr 
was not to be surpassed ; as a composer, espe- 
cially of vocal and dramatic music, we emmot 
call to mind a single follo^ver who has imitated 
his manner. . . _ 

A greater contrast could not be named in the 

E 3US uf two nien, both famous in Germap art,. 

of whom influenced it more or less lately,, 
than betwixt Spohr and Weber. In their edu- 
cation, in their lives, in their works, in thtsir suc- 
cesses, no two men could stand farther apart — 
the one as an orderly mtm and musician, the 
other, in eoinpaiison, a waif and stray, whose 
gipsy genius somehow soduoed and enthralled 
his GermiUi world (and the world, also, beyond, 
the oonfiaes of Germany) as no composer of 
Gennaq opera has been enabled to do, before 
or since Weber’s time. ' ^ 

What a pity it is that tlic lives of musicians 
are so ill written, being generally as they are 
richer in incident than those of the painters f 
The complaint laid by the stupid against the class, 
as merely consisting of colourless, oliaracterless, 
frivolous folk ; when taken away from the ab- 
sorbing egotism of tlieir display, useless as 
members of society, and performing the dnties of 
life indifferenliy--has been largely alimented by 
the dnlness, in place of just and appreciatmg 
record, of the nbrary .of musical biographies. 
Herr Crysandcr’s Life of Handel, *‘a dungeon” 
of little facts and dates (to use the Scotch {mraso), 
is not to be endured, beoauee .Qf its utter heavi- 
ness. Hr. Sohmid’s Memoir of Gluck (a capital 
subject) Is no less leaden, though mcrcifullv more 
compendious. The four awful volume's by Hr. 
Jahn devoted to Mozart, eall for a paiieneo little 
sliort of his who has to drive a tunnel 'tbrougb- 
a granite rode. Beethoven is without q deoeut 
Idogtaphy as yet; the want poimibly to be sup- 
pltOT .by tike eatbusiastlq Atoican obllector, 
Mr. ^aycr, who is known, to have ransaoked 
every tontt of Europe, wiuire matori^l 
exist during some twenty yemra. We .bpqbeen 
recalled to tlw dkappoiatbieat and poveaty by 
turning to thehigh-flowd life of 'Weber the other 





YE&E BOirND. 




ovecsttioned, posnUj sonae an* 

expiBssed nohons m na^ioBfliity Mut truth'-'* 
certwulj owi]^ f» c^atien m xiiitafeea 
pthanput. ' |Iwa»KC!. Sk^eder tiM 
8&4 lenwBesiitBd «!|if$er ' 4 ^ tile qiasIo OhKik 

her'«w« liihe xceoUediioAiDf mei^- 

<me who aadaeoB hsr»-. .' - ^ 

Wwe .en* to sMcutate. aai tiie iA#iiaiC(»j(x 
diBOMtir -ia. yoaHii, .Ja 'iKehec** ba^ 

diffmlttee ta.iaiiportiel^ imm, mmmiaxm. ia 


subtle. 

vhoopuhi be Baaisd (save or, vitkakog ' 
iutenral, BeUi)(^. tiwt sesttnr ]tu. hsTU exeeokm j 
much pmeleat and poetical of the. 

talc he yps in treat? It has wen, bere^ a bit of 
costume, there, a solitary Situaftioii, vhicli have 
seduced the strong'^ the weak, the careM, the 
careless, paste t&eiv time, aud ea«^j,;aad 
ntel(%, tetd eouutetpeiht. iud the vomder is, 
RC^Kthat so fbw.openwsurviTe, but that so many ^ 
have come to light, and hare enjoyed a life of 
popniaritji;. 

^iak of these, things uhat ve may, Weber 
created a sdtool of opera-priters in (fennany. 
Only one of these, hon’cver, is porth nammg 
m a chapter which does not profess to do the 
duty of an artitde in aa Eneydopeedia ; this is 
Marsehner, in whose tiaras evenr defect of 
Weber’s style is hrm^ht out— the unlovely, 
preposterous strain on. the voices, the making 
ehift of getting over an awkward passage \ij 
crude hamonic progressions,— and yet who had 
in himself a gma of individual fancy aud in- 
vention. His “Templar and Jewess',’’ a version 
of “ Ivanhoe,” shown as mudh. Had he been 
less harsh, jealous, less occupied by those 
miserable, petty cares and rivaities which, make i 
German court appointments not like so mmty j 
beds of roses, as to “ Damien’s bed of 
steel,” Marsdiuer might have eitrieated him- 
self into originality J for in ali music— in 
opesra music especiaUy — ori^nality can be 
gained by labour, thought, and constant ex- 
jierience.' 

WHU Marschner’s name this srnaU ehroniefe 
comes to a stop, since in sketching the story of 
German opera there is no need to dwell on the 
slighter pvoductioBi— not lig^ in substance 
thoi^h k speming — of the doleful jokers who 
have tned to make Gertuau coeuio opera. 
Nicolai's “Meny Wires of Windsor” is the 
best and most midimttg apMusei^. hut there is 
not a diwam ial GetinaUy in it. It is half Erench, 
half Xtalfen. ' . 

Nor is there peed to dfeouss the gknies and 
influences of Meyerbeer, because all these 
return (icfe ei^^ to. lh« grand opera .of Erance, 
and bepausei 2l^.orbeer < cannot by any magic 
be ace^ited .pp a .Getoum eompeser Of opera, 
mtd fenavr repiidtptod by'^tiiefe. 

The ni^taaprea impe^, pn a helpless apd 
astoay pubtiov m Hem Warn dw be “left 
akme k thdx.gtory”— 4er we wmaeiit .at fetist, 
What Bwimev of infeieiwe thby hawe hadi was to 
be heard last autoom in the hetxibfe imisie 


of the Caiferahe Festivd, described in these 
columns. We imagine it to be already db* 
.Mying, 


. ; 'cgkiusjmi.. . ' •' •' 

f}tt a oertiutt mdloty.i^^ affetoowan old 
pOBwn was tratoUiag sea-girt road 

betpecn f mttosh aha Damhbei. She wome a 
long ee^ofe^, andh stinfetkMfeBiflnef tbmnm 
: orer her whito cam Her .imk bfea unusually 
saknr and vriloidea, .pitb«mail,ahlMWd, fmdive 
eyes. She carrt^ a stieh;, and lukid mnr and 
then ficum fat%ae. 

I She looked -often from right to left,, and Irbtn 
left to right, over the sei^ hewing' -Mplcssly 
under its lo^ ol blaemg tpoodfef . gbry, atm 
inland, over the stretches of ^eto aaad golden, 
where cattis drowsed and com ripened. She 
seemed like one not assured of her way, and 
looking for loadmarits. Presently she stqpped 
by some boys who were playing marbles under 
a hedge to ask whereabout might rinnd tlui 
house of one James k^tcQiuUan. 

“Is it Jamie’s yen want.?” said toe eldert 
lad ; “ there it’s, up the hill yc^er, with its 
shoulder agin the haystack. But if you’re goitji’ 
there, I’d tell you that Ailsie’s out at. the fair. 
Mother saw her pass our door at sunrise this 
mornin’.” 

From toe way. he gave his informatiem, the 
iirclun evidently thought that, Atlaie being from 
home, it was worth no one’s wirife to climb the 
hill to Jamie’s. Noway staggered in her purpose 


by the new^ however, tlie oldwomoa proceeded 
on her travels, dad took her way to thehsystack. 

She plodded up a green-bed^ lonaB,fmd 
emerged feom it on a causeway of round stones 
bedded in clay. Here stood “ J amie’s,” a white 
cottage smothered in fuclisia-treesi. There was 
a sweet scent of musk aud sitherwood bulging 
about, and a wild rose was nailed against the 
gable. A purple pi^ou was cooing on tire 
russet thatch, tod a iaay cloud of smoke was 
reluctantly minglii^ its blue vapqnr with the 
yellow evening air. Overtopping the dtimoey 
there rose a golden cock of new-made hay. The 
old woman snuffed the fragrant breath of the 
place, poked at the fudisia-bashes with her 
stfek, and peered all about her with her shrewd 
bright eyes. At last she appremched the open 
door and looked across the threshold. 

There was a smdl room with a clay floor, a 
dre winking on the hearth almost Miiufed out 
by the sim, a sfHnmng:.wheel m the ebrit^, an 
elderly woman knitting beside ^ window, tod 
a ciieck-onrtaiaed bed stauding.'in.theetwner, in 
which a sickly mui sat up with a bev^aper 
spread on his knees. - . * 

“ God save all bm !** said the visttor, push- 
ing in her headut thedomr. “ Au’isthis Jamie 
MaoQuiilan’ar - 

^ As sure ia my name’s Jamie,”' said the 
weidtly man, .taking off lus spectao^. “ Tike 
a s<^ nw^atn. lou^d ^ a tbraveUer maybe;, 
comis' borne from the fan?” 






ALL THB ir&AS 


tOonAvsteAby 


2!|te old vtomm had dn>|p«^ Into a l&air, 
panting with fatigue. >: ‘ ' 

“ It’s no sharte for ye,” eW^ped, “that ye 
don’t know me, aem* iht^ ye nwer set eyes on 
me before ; hnt 1% ^ if the McChunbridges, 
from bojcmt; Lostg^ :?9»ifl[h, an I’vp walked 
erery foot b'^ see you an’ yeats,” 
“Why, you dohft nmne to say .that F” cried 
Jdmie^'li^ &Co lighting up. “ You don’t 
maneto s^ybu’re Shaun McCamfari%e’s siadier 
Peimy, ovifboiuhL to my father’s second wifei, 
that traa to have stood for our Ailsie at her 
rioistOBia*, ohly she- took a pain in her heel and 
oodl&H s^ fiom home? Paith, an’ I might 
have kttowed you by the fine hook o* your nose, 
always an* ever the sign o* the rale otUd blood. 
Thn^ that same Uood’a thicker nor father. 
Miuy machieic, McCambrit^e, from. 

Lo^ Neagh 

JaiBy, tw'wife, hbw lifted her voice in wd* 

come.'",, 

“^Sobd Inek to you, cousin Penny,” she siud. 
“5H5e sigM d* wan o’ yonr folks is the cure for 
swe ovwi ' iGptae oW an* give us the shake o’ 
yonr 1li^’,f0r!not a stir can 1 stir this year 

S t with the paiiis, no more nor Jamie tnere 
t^ down on Us back since May. Ocb, it’s 
the poor do-less pair we’d be only for out 
Aih^e;' that’s ban’s an’ feet to us botbpan’ keeps 
tho^ ti^ether oat an’ in.” 

A great Imnd-shakiog followed this speech, 
and then the, vkitw began to inquire for Ailsie, 
her god-dsoaghter that was to have been, only 
for the unfortunate pain in the heel. 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit,” said the father; 
she’ll be in from the Mr by-au’-by, an’ then 
if ye don’t give her tiie degree foi handsomest 
girl and the wst manager that ever stepped about 
a house. I’ll give ys lave to go back to Lough 
Neagh an’, spend the rest o’ your days sarchui’ 
for her Uquals.” 

“Wldtot, Jamie,” smd the mother; “sjelf 

C ' e is no praise, no more is praise o’ yer own 
an* blood. All the same, 1 wisht Ailsie 
Wfss in to make; cousin Penny the cap o’ tay 
aftber her fhravels. She was to bring a grain 
o’ the best green from Misther MeSmtne’s, in 
Pbrinish, 08 wdl as all the news from Castb 
Orid^, sm* of the, doin’s of .ould LadyJBetty 
MieQuifom, more power to her !” 

.. . “Is ithat the oold lady that’s comehomefrom 
Ing^F” ntked she who was called Penny 
McGhntbridge. . 

“Aj, .sy,” Said the wife of Jamie, eagerly. 
“YeNrc passed, tlwough Portrush, an’ ye*U 
maybe hme the foteway of. Ailsie with' the he wti 
Whdt are lliey nying m the town?”. 

,“We8, ye see,”, said Penny,, "bein’ a 
s^mnger;; tod to few, 1 heard but little; 
Bat itoy 'dh sto that her husband was .the last 
of tto Maci^ahms olOas^ Crsd^K nn’ that as 
she ha^ he’br a child of hCr nil the 
Maoi^illa&s in the oonnthry ore daimih' kin 
with her, to*' fodiiah’ among thbm about whicli 
tlbe.hcr-helr.'^.' 

'f An’ is that ahi ^'knpw. Penny dear f” said , 
Jpfy. “Why, I- hhvfr ihore nOr that mysel’,| 


Sore toe’s , written round an* round to every 
MaCQdUto o’, them all, biddin’ them to a .grand 
Iiotiae*warmm' to Wunaday cttoc eight <^8, 
wlien ahe*!! septic it alh to’ name whow to oome 
afther her. iji’ thaq^ she’s m Lfondonuow, 
she’ll be at Cbsfie Ciaigie afere then to lesave 
titan. An’ sieh a resavin* as Ihafll be ! . Sicb 
finh’ to* .forbistoi* totoetomtotoetohdOn^. 
They isay i^ the likes o’ it. o^n 

since the aaj 1^ Antoe MaoQailUn broaght 
home his fairy bride, toen it wasn’t ptoitecs 
ah’ bncklayiem, but the -‘good ^peO{dr than- 
selves that laid ban’s on the ropms.” 

' “ must be a qu^ of a body,” said 
IPenny. “ But I hope, Jamk, that yea, as honest 
a man, an’ as ^od a MaeQiuUan as ever a wan 
among them, 1 hope you htoen’t been toy of 
sendin’ in your idainu” . . 

. “Ooh, Penny, if ytoM only pht that Imuch 
spunk into km!” cried Msiyi. Wito. energy 
“it's Wbat I’m sayin*' 16 him mbtnhi’toto aii> 
night, an’ it’s no more to him than ijbe orltoets 
toSpia’.” 

“ Stop your grumblin’, Maiy,'*’ said the hhs- 
band, “ ttore’s ricfier nor us; ana them’s poorer, 
but we’re not so mane yid as to go cravin’ for what 
we’re not likely to get* It’s not to MacQuihans 
like us that Lady Betty has sent bet invite.” 

“An* more shame for her!” cried Mary, 
waxing wroth. Listen to me, cousin Penny, 


E lam JJWlon, an tne youngest of seven sons, 
e went, off an* married wan or’uaty-faccd, low- 
born lass, called Betty O’Plai^n, an* bronght 
her all the way from county "Oxford to Castle 
Craigic here, tbinlun’ he had notliin’ to do in 
the world but ring the gate bell, to’ walk in 
with Ms wife; It was Curistmas-time, to hai'd 
weather, to sich feastin’ to visitin’ goin’ on at 
the castle, when all at wanst the news o’ the 
marriage come down like a clap on the funuiy. 
It took six men to hold ould Sir Patrick, he was 
in that mad a rage, to you may guess it was 
little welcome poor Betty got when Dillon 
brought lier to the door. The two o’ themhud j ust 
to turn back the way they come, to it beginhin’ 
to snow, when Jainie there, that was then a lad 
of fifteen, he was sttodin’ out by bis mother’s 
door, to he spied them coinin’ down the road. 
Betty had on a fine but toe looked very 
lonesome, poor body, to Jamie koiawin’ what 
had happened, be up an’ Im says : 

‘“Mrs. MaeQBulan,’ sayn to> cornin’ 
on a 8tomu,.aa* it’ll be baid on you goin* 
further, tlm niglit,' says he. ‘ And if. yonll be 
so good as to step indde,' say* he, ’it’s my 
mother ’ll be glad *0 see :you* .'‘. . , ' 

"Poor Betty tomgladl to hwr too word, ah’ 
in she wmiti to’, stay there toe did for two 
weeks, till he;[( .hnsbahd jgeit their p^utsage taken 
out to ‘'An* When, toe was geto’ away, 
to hiddlA* good-hy, she aaSn to Jtoie, she 
says, * Jamie, my boy, if Over .Betty MacQuillan 
comes home feom In^ a rich woutfm, toe’ll find 
, oat ^ to yours n you’ie above the arth, to 
\ miha you, she'll pay you back yonr good turn !’ 



"Many’s the time I hard tlm stwy from 
Jamie’s uicther, rest hersoyl!” Marytrent o». 
"Ah’. it’s the fine fortaoe Ihilou an’ Betty 
in ^ Two years haoik, when the last 
of tke brotn^ died without ehlMerj we ..hard 
that Sir BiUott^was eommVi^h'toAead ^>4 
in Oaslle Cra^e: Bntthat .aewnwesdfi stiw till 
we hard o’ ,1ns deathi- noo^, man!. An' noir 
Beti^’e edmih* her lobe,. a rii^ wb^aih. an’ 

n lady^ An* I’ll justii^ you, bousia Pebiiy, 


if: ^^wbnlw’t fit her netthei t<; . m lookin’ afther 
Jabjiib . there that offered her the shelter o’ the' 
root ^ when ahe was in nei^ o’t, than to he 
huntin’ up n ialdk, o* faighpyers, the vary set 
that sbdsred im*- amggesnd Over bar disgrace in . 
the dhrawttirobtn at ;t|e eastle. the day .sl.te ^as 
turned fhnn the mtear* 

GonSin Penny had given attentive ear to the 
wife, and now she. turned to the husband. 

““What do yon say to that now, Jamie 5"? ; 
she . tekedi'. with a {mowing twinkle of her 
shrewd bright ms. 

"I .say ttis,’- cried Jamie, crackling and fold- 
ing.at his .paper with eneiOT. " X say that tlie 
man or boy, it’s all wan, that does a good turn 
expectin’ to^ be paid for it, deserves no more 
thanks than a man tliat sells a cow and dhrives ! 
a good bargain. An’ 1 say that Mary ought to 
be ashamed to sit there talking of sich a thing 
that happened forty year agp, an’ if Ailsie was 
here she wouldn’t — but good luck to her I there 
she is hcrsel’, gone past the window." 

All the three pair of eyes were now turned to 
the doorway, whose sunny space was obscured 
for a moment by as pretty a. figure as any lover 
of fresh and pleasant sights could wish to see. 
This was a ripe-faced, oark-bured, country girl, 
with her coarse straw bonnet tipped over her 
forehead to save her eyes from the sun, and her 
neat print gown tumd tidily up ever her 
white petticoat. 

"Come ill, Ailsie !” cried Jamie, "come in an’ 
see your cousin. Penny McCambridge, from 
Lough Neagh side, that was to have been your 
godmother, an’ has come every fut o’ the road 
from tliat to this, to see what sort o’ lass yon’ve 
turned out.” 

“Make haste an’ make us the cup o’ lay,” 
said her mother. " t hope yon didn’t forget to 
bring us a grain o’ the best gremi from Misther 
MeShonfi’sr Qoed^rl! Au* how didyer eggs 
an’ butter sell ? I’ll lay yon a shfllin' you haven’t 
the sign o’ CithcjT wan or the other to set befpre 
the sUiranger this day i” 

"Maybe I hbvea^ thought* said Ailsie, 
laughing. 'J^Jt’s by the flue good luck I put by 
two nice little pets undher a. disli*. afore 1 went 
off this mbibun^ AbC as for eggs, if Mehaf^J 
hasn’t laid wan afopre this tima o^day, put 
heir in the pot fw a Isiigr big bw», ta^ cousin! 
Penny ’ll stay an’ h4p to ate aer.” .... 

Anice bttle meal was: «et, .and Ailsie Sung 
herself bn a bench he r^. ... 

*’ An’ yottll ha^ weiith to tell ns the i 
news, ;AihW’ aaid Mari thenmtMr,'tppniag hecj 


tea corophK^tly.’ <mw in i 

PortrusaafotttlAify'Bettyf’.’ ' j 


"Oh throth, mother!’’ said Ailsie, toning 
her bead, “throth I’m sick, sore, au’ tired, 
bearin’ o’ the qnara old house she’s pulled down 
on her baok, poor body ! . Sioh gregin’ au’ com- 
parin’ you never bard, since the day you were 
bom. The frien’s o’ waii MacQuilkn, an’ the 
fnen’s o’ another, i^ it hai^ an’ fast for which ’ll 
have the best chiuice of .cornin’ ipfor the ould 
lady’s favour. An* ..nc^ ;pi«pandicns! .Mrs. 
Qumn, the housekeep^, took me. all throt^h 
toe cintle to see the now gnnu^lenrj an*., sich 
curtains, an* pictnresi an* maredehni^, an’ sich 
lobkin’-j^asses! .fetb, when Iwenito too.dbrawn- 
'ro6m door, I thought Fd gone etoay,.% half a 
dozen^bther ^isks starix^up in the corners an* 
all over t^o widls, an* come to meet me with 
their btokets on their artos.^ An’ then there’s 
the ball^ooni. where the daman’s to be,^all hung 
round with green things, an’ ^ floor, as slippy 
an* as shiny as the duck |>ond was toM) Christ- 
mas in the long frost. An’ X went into Miss 
O’Trimmins, the dressmaker, to see if her tooth- 
ache was better, an* I do declare,, she could 
hardly reach me her little finger across the 
heaps of sQks an’ muslins that she had piled 
about her there in her room. An’ while I was 
there, a carriage dashed up to the door, an* out 
stepped the five Miss MnbQuillans from . Bally 
Scu&ug, an* in they all came to have thsir 
dresses tried on. An* Miss O’Triiumins koph 
me to hold the pins while she was fittin’ them, 
for all her gids were that busy they canto 
hardly stop to thread their needles. An’. sich 

f incitin’ an’ screwin’! When they went awpy, 
said to Miss O’Trimmint^ ’I’m thankfuT/ 
says I, ’that none o’ these gowns_ is, for me.' 
An’ sho lauglted, and , says she, * 1 'didn’t pat 
it past you, Ailsie, to bo right togo to the 
same ball if you got the chanCe.’ 

^ " ‘ I’m not so sure o’that,* saysl, ’but, as for 
chance, my name’s MacQuillan as well as its 
theirs that were here this minute lookto’ at me 
as if X was the dirt undher their feet: An* put 
it to pride or not,’ s»s I, ' but I do.thmk,.if 1 
was fixed up grand, 1 could ntamme to cut as 
good a figure in a ball-room as elm a wan o* 
them red^mosed things that are goto’ .to dress 
themsd’s up in all this flue grass-coloured sattol* 
It was very impideut an* ill done o’ me to make 
such a speech,’’ said Ailsie, blushing at her con- 
fession, which bad sent oousto Fenny into fits of 
laughter, " but my blood 'WUs up, somehow, with 
too looks b’ them old Ihlto^ from Bally Seuming, 
an* X couldn’t hold my tongue 1" . 

"Go on, go on, Ailsie dear!" said Peiany, 
wiping her eyes, . , 

"ub, then," said Ailsie, "M>c began ttfikin'. 
the same kind o’ stuff that they were botherin’ 
me'^ith the day through, nato* >ce why my 
father hadn’t sent word to Bady Betty like the 
rest o* toe MacQiriflaos, trilto’ me we were the 
oalj wans, o’ the name that hadir’t c^oken. It’s 
tost thb O'orfl ib ah their., mouths'. Mini' 
^ginty, ^hnt bays my eggS, She was at it, tot’ 
o'uld Xian Cam-, that takes mybtotor frton toe,jX 
timn^t !k’d hbver dofrib ah* 

fliai! waraa fidslnti’* .ibwAAll'umm .«« 
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the fair, an’ Kntty O’Neil that vtcS'f^n’ ahont 
iritk inc all day, an’ Mrs. MeShcnQie that I bought 
tire tea from. ()cli ! T cxinkhBi’t remember the 
wan half o’ them 1” 

“ An what did you biqt to ’toma, Aflsie dear ?” 
asked Msiy ibe-imothm',' insimiatiBgly. 

** Why,” said 1 ttRildthem first, that 

all the rust >0*. dm about w^. 

ladies ah* ipadlmmi, aa’ would be erediiable to 
Ididy Betl^ idton: sire miie her choice, hot that 
mymlrer ytmafotosm that hto iretbm’ to do 
wiHt' KhS tremin’s au’ gdiu’s d’ genthrjr. But 
vheit,ihat vBaMn*t do,.! «!> .aa* told liliem toat 
Ire had too mueh toeiii^ for a hmely old woman 
ootoju* home without a Srirntd »i acr oiud age, 
to think of be^itn^ to worry her about what 
wonld be to diritk hm' deatih, atote ever 
she setibot iu the oouBlitoyl 'It’s aniliweleome 
tor all. toeir fine tidkiitg/ said I, ’aa* if they 
hadn’t put her am’ pestbered Irer to it, ^ would 
never be for doin* tlie gnare thing sire’s gmu* to 
do on Wottsday' week night.’ An’ what do foa. 
tliBik she k gpin’ to do, father f” said Aiwe, 
turning to lautie, “ but she’s to have a big cake 
made, au’ > in it, an every MacQnilian at 
the toast gets s piece o* the toke, an* whoever 
finds the ring, as sure as he’s there he’s the 
wan to share Lady Betty’s fortnae, au* come 
afthur her iu Caetle Cmgie !” 

Here Uaty the mother began to groan and 
rock hetoc3f, nnd oompltdn of the ototinacy of 
people who would not stretch out their hands 
for a piece of that lucky cdie, wheu it might be 
theirs for the aal^g^ Jamie was gettii^' very 


red in the facie, ana 'emtnpliag bis paper very 
fiercely, "#ben Fenny, who bwi be«i laughing 
again, once more wiped heroes, and taking Iter 
stiek from the eowiet, prepared to depart, 

" It’s gettingfar in the day," she said, **aa* I 
have a good bttfart;herto go afore night, to see 
my tdd friend Madgey Moddehem, that lives 
in the Windy Qap; good lucA is hers she hasn’t 
been Mown out o’t house an’ aU afore this ! 
But Ffl be ba(A this way,’’ she added ; "don’t 

J tm think ye’ve seen the last o’ Fenny MeOam- 
ridgCt eonmn Jamie, for leth ye’ll foow more 
o’ me shortly, if tlie Lord spares me my breath 
for a wheen more o’ weeks.’’ 

And Fenny MoCambridge shook bauds with 
her kinstolk, «md trotted away down toe iQuan, 

03 she had flome. 

, • 

OUMEBtt, 

It was Olily a tow evmnngs* after this that 
AJlsie was sitting on toe end cf the kitchen- 
tabto reading the newspaper to her father. 

" N U;— aa," said AiWe, stambBng at a word, 

"v i*— vi, .gUf-g a 'Och, my Wetoin’ to the 

word, X oa^ mtoe bead or tad o’t. Yc’il read ' 
ft bettoer yersel*, father ; it's tone I was 
gom’.toe^’ s^diuire^ atrfhWl’’; , 

smd Jami^. n^nOg his spmitadeS, 
"I’to ^ed yoft’rtumn’ but ab^ Httfcufther 
all tbe 'ihrottble Mistoef Bevidsfa tore token wi’ 
you. te’r getthi* a.bigwjfnHaM, Ailste, an’ thereto 
not a thing ye*g bnd at bat tlietSltorkH^*. 11* off 
■ tovadiool,'n(iw, tUfS ■very bvenia*, ■ad’ -givo aiy , 


respects to Hug^iie Devnish, an* teU him to 
taclte you bow to spell navigation afrtfe you 

eomebaek*” , 

ABsib fifdoured, nnd bm* toipk blaek totora 
rested on her xnsset cheeks while toe tueked up 
brer i^ww amd' lureaded. the wet naesl for the 
heps with her :gto^ Haads. Baths toe left the 
hohse tob hxdm .mdk wito:a witoed Uttft toss 
of her head. 

"Then yom an* Bevuish -msy init ft 

ont o* yer heads that ye'd' evermake a iB^o* 
AUsie," she smd; if ye- wpre -to make- a 
stew o’ toLihg lar)Ba*4)0Qka>toatever mucked a 
stootomastoecto skuQ, an* toed her im netom* 
but that for toe next ten years, ye wosUnto 
have her*eii bit the lanidermthehiiMi(reeBdr* 

So saying, she stepped out iirto tbe»un, vand 
was busy fiMiug her mus under toe shdlto of 
the golden haycodc, when she saw a servant in 
a showy livery coming riding up the tonan. 

" Can you tell, me where Imss htoreQuiBaa 
lives abont here, my good heasked, '*fth 


a superciliOBs glance at Ausieto wooden dish. 

"No," said Ailsie, fatokitw at-hhn with tow 
head thrown back. "That’s JtoneMacQuiUanto 
house" — pomtitgi^ to the gtole—*" au’ I’m , his 
daughter Ailste, but. there’s jk> Miss MacQuillan 
here-; none nearer by this road nor Bally 
Scuffling.’’ 

“1 beg your pardon, miss,” said the man, 
with an altered manner, "but I bdieve this 
must be for you.” And tocm he node off, leaving 
her standing staring at a dainty pktk note which 
she held by mre comer between two mealy 
fingers. "Miss Ailsie MacQuillan," said the 
ink ou the back of the narrow satin mivelope. 

" That’s me !” said Ailsie with a gasp. " The 
rest 0* them’s all Lreabetoa, an* Isabellas, an’ 
Aramintys. An’, -as throe as Fm a hvut’ girl, 
I it’s the Castle Gnugie liveries yon fine fmiow 
' was dressed up so grand in, an’ liore’s toe 
Castle Craigie must ^ tiiis purty little seal.” 

It was a oede of invitation to Lady Betty’s 
bidl, and, in spite of her bad "clarkin’,’’ Ai&e 
was able to nredft, spelling it outward afterword, 
turning ft bade ana forward and upside-down, 
and feeling sure all the time that stuiiebody had 
plamd a trick on her Writing to Lady Betty 
m her name. Site sat on a stone and made her 
rtoecUons, with toe sun all the udiile bur^g 
her tooeks, and mako^ them more and more 
unfit to appear in a hall-room. 

" An* she thinks I'm some fine young lady in 
a low neck an’ satin shoes, waftin’ all ready to 
step into her ball-room anf maks her aoortscy. 

I Good lack to. hmr ! What ’d she say if toe hara 
! Ailsie^ brogues hammmdft’ ^ yon fine 
dippy fioor o* hers f” . Arid Ailde, as she i^ke, 
extended one Uttle ronghshod foot and looked 
to ft oritieally. - ’^ Then thank you, X^y Betty, 
but I’m not to mtoe mysel’ a laughin’- 
stock for the coanthry yet r* 

"Who came ridin’ <tqi toe Imum -a bit 
Ailsie F” caid the motfaer, when dre went in 
wfth toe afote satoly'Mddto in her potoet. 

" Itidm* up tot 'j«hm is ft F" saxd . Ailsie. 

*' Ay, ay,” seud^'Mary, " I thought I hard a 
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lioKse'd fut on the rond, bui it betobeenycr *^Aroon, you kuov^ I ^u>nld not like it/Mie 
father SBorin’.” 

“Me suoriu*!” cried latme, etartia^ and “ An* tliai’s areason, frtli!” said AiJsie, ioss- 
wWsiag his eyes, “Ye’rdbramifflfyerseP.Jfc'. inj^Ijerhcad, and begiauivg to piciaiusc to 
imieie,yewi(fik,«ieyendtgoneto 90 bo(iyetf” pieces. 

"Well, I’ll go HOW, Miitber atid iilaie., “Ailsie,"5Bid tke young man, Tohemcntlj, 
^ tioBgii't, “Magliie ’ll teS we “it was only the other day you told me here 
what to do with that letter afore I come h&tdL” that you. could like we b^iet than all the 
A thatched house, with a row of siBaUJbttieed woila, betthcr than Ked Mneklehern, fOr all his 
wMows blmkiog .down at the sea ih tlie strong fine land and his preseiits h’ huUher au* ecame ; 
anhset, with a grotc<»qac thorn looldmg over the betther than Mehaffj the miller, that gave you 
mtwe dtstant gable, and an army of derce hoUyk the hne apeokled .Jhen} betther than MacQuiuan 
ho^ mnstenog abra^ the little eattry-dpor. o’ the Beekr— ” 

lllia was the saboeh and Mr. Hugh Beroish. “Bad maonwrs to biwl" stnud^ ia Ailsic, 
was at^s wementataadingat hismsskwriting augiiiy, 'Snging a shower of tosedeaves from 
"head'hBeB” in the oopy^iooks of his popUs; a her liand over thedesks. 
young man with a grave busy face, and onehaad " You promised to be my wife, Ailsic.” 
eeae^ed in the breast of ids coat. That hand .“It all come o’ keepia* me in. |br bad oon* 
was defoimod, «nd so Hugh Devnisli had been duet,” said Ailsic, swib^g one foot with pro* 
brem^ up to teadi school, instead of to foUow voking unconcecn. 

tka potiga. That such breeding had not been “No matter what it came of,” eaid Hughie, 
roasted, his face announced. Even the eountiy “you promised me. And yon promised me as 
pccpie arCHtnd held him in unusual respect, well that you wouldn’t go thrustiu* yourself 
though be did not give them half as many long among these people, that would only kugh at 
words, nor talk Latin to them, like his prede- you for yoar pains.” 

cesser, Larry O’Mullan, who had died of hard “1 don’t know why yon should think I’d be 
study, boy ! at the age of eighty-five. laughed at,” said Ailsie, “ faartin’ you’re adbamed 

Hugiiic glanced thro^U the window before o’ me 1” 
him, got suddenly red in the face, and cried The schoolmaster’s face blaeed up, and inUi 
“ Attention !” in a voice which made nil the all his heart in his eyes he gsaed at her where 
lads and lasses look up from their Oopy-bodcs. she sat with her ripe face half turned from the 
The next moment a gipsy>faced girl walked in, sun coming through t)iC lattice, and her dark 
hang up her bonnet, and sat down on a form. head framed in the roses. 

"What’s your word, Ailsie MacQniUan?” “Ashamed o’ you, mavowraeenP” he said, 
asked the schoolmaster, taking her book with a tenderly. “No; but fhere might be some 
severe and business-like air. there tiiat I wouldn’t like you to come across, 

“Invitatioo, sir — ^navigation, I mane,” said au’yoaidoue dh’ onproteded. MaoQoUlan o’ 

Ailsie, demurely, studying her folded iutnds. the llcek ” 

Tlie master looked at her shaq>ly, and after- “I slapped his face wanst 1” . cried Ailsie, 
wards frowned severely, when, on going the Mug up again, “an’ it’s not Itkdy he’ll come 
rounds of the desks, he found “ Lwy &tty axin’ me to do ’t again.” 

MacQuillau,” "Castle Cnagie,” ana <^her " And there ’ll lie others there,” he went on, 

foolish aud incaiuugless words, scrawled pro- “that *d &U in love wi* you maybe, an’ snatch 
fanoly over the }utge which was to have wen you up from llughie before he has enough 
stored to navigation akme. Ailsie was "kept earned to marry you out o’ hand.” ^ • 
in” for bad conduct, aud looked up alone in the “ An’ wliat if they did P" said Ail;;^ .with 
school after the other pupils had gone home, wicked coolness. 

And there, when the schoolmaster came to “W^hat if they didf” Hevnbb, 

release her, she was found plucking the roses sbwJy, looking at her with a pained iOppealiiig 
that hung in at the window, and sUeking them look, as if cxyiccting her to retract tue orud 
in the holes for the iok-botUes along the desks, words. “ I tell you wlukt it is,, Ailsie,” he 
A erumnled note lay opmi before her. broke out, passionately, drawing his left hand 

We snould hardly have said the sdioolmaster from its concealment, “1 believe it’s this tliat’s 
caum in, for, .thoagb it was fiughio Hevniah, lie workin’ at thg bottom o’ all your coldness, 
appea^ inanow ohnraoter. .This punished girl You’re tired already of a dofrotned lover. Go 
was bis wildcat and least creditable pupil, and to Lady Betty’s ball then, an’ find a husband 
yet, when beiirailitcd.«.p to her in hm^ d^gace, for yourself that yon’B not be ashamed of. 
he was trembling and bluehing like 1^ own Go ” 

yenmgest “ stdiolar” coming up for a wfaippntg. Just as Ailsie was getting pale, and the tearg 
His eye eangh^theernmpl^ note, and he picked ooming into her eyes, a little door opene4 and 
it up and read it . , ' a good-humouind-looking country woman came 

“1 guessed how ’twaSj^.he^ejdd, “hut you’re into the schoolroom, 
aurdy notthi*kin’.«fg<«’f” "Ckaoeintoyonr sapper, Hughie,” nbesiud* 

Now Ailsie had ihiended to ;a^ his adviee, “Oob, is it Aimie Maol^iilan m peuanec the 
but the mindufif that was wo^ oonie out mght .agmh ? Girl alive 1 is 'it. u 
“Why should I act go 48 wall ho another f*’ you’re sSowia’ the masther,?”. 
she' asked, pettishly. ] “No, iadfod, .Mrs. Hevnish," said ^dsic, 
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a Clipboard, an’ never stir 'a stir till morn- 
ing. 

“It couldn’t be done, darlin’,” whispered 
Hugliie. “Ye must put a bold face ou it, .an’ 
take your <jbai!ice.” 

He opened the door wide, and Ailsie ' felt 
herself swallowed up in a blaae of light and 
colour, wiUi a hum in her ears as of a thonsaad 
bees all buzzing round her head at once. 'When 
she recovered her first stunned sensation, 
and regained consciousness of her own identily, 
she found herself seated side by side with the 
five Miss MacQuillans from Sally ScuMing, 
all dressed in thOir grass-coloured satin, aU with 
their noses redder tlian ever, all eyeing lier 
askance from her comb to her brognes, and titter- 
ing just as the servants had done in the ball 

A band wasplajing, and a orowdof people were 
dancing, but it seemed to Ailsie, whenever she 
looked up, that nobddy had got anything to do 
but to stare at her. When she saw the elegant 
slippers of the dancers she was afraid to stir 
lest the “ hamracrin* ” of her feet should be 
heard all over the room ; and when MacQuillan 
of the -Reck came up to her, and, making h low 
bow, begged the honour of dancing with her, 
Ailsie’s ears began to sing witli confusion, and 
her t eeth to cliatter with fnglit. But as she did 
not know how to refuse, she got up and ac- 
companied him to where there was an empty 
space on the floor. The band was playing a 
lively tune as a quadrille, and Ailsie, thinking 
anything better tlian standing still, fell to 
dancing her familiar jig w'ith energy. She had 
once slapped this gentleman’s face for his im- 
pertinence, and she believed that be had now 
led her out to avenge himself by her confusion. 
So Ailsie danced her jig, and finding that the 
clatter of her brogues was' drowned by the 
music, she gained courage and danced it with 
spirit, ronml and round her astonished partner, 
till the lookers-on cried “Brava!” nud the 
laugh w'as turunl against MacQuillan of the 
Rock, who was, after all, very glad when she 
luadi! him her curisey, and allowed him w) take 
her back again to the Bailey Scuffling maidens, 
who had not been dancing at all, and who held 
up their live fans before weir five faces in dis- 
gust at Ailsio’s performauce. 

' A magic word, acted like a charm on 

all there. The crowd thinned and disappeared, 
aud nobody noticed Ailsie. Every mntleman had 
his own partner to attend to, and no one came 
near the little peasant girl. Aflsic. was very 
glad, for she would rather endure hunger than 
be kudicd lit, and she was just beginning to 
nod asleep in her seat, when rh came Hughie. 

“I’m min’ to fetch you sometliiu’ to ate, 
davUn*,” he said, end harried away agatp. Aud 
Ailsie was just he^pnnmg to nod asleep once 
more, when in oamo l£u<iu\)la» of the Reck, 
saying that Lady Betty had si^ him to oonduet 
her (Ailsie) to the '8upper-r«am< . 

Lady Betty was sitting at. the head of the 
most dwmt tihle, with a khhb in herhand, ited 
a huge cake before her. 'J^lfe more salatantial 
eatables seemed to have tedn already disoitesed. 


for every guest had a slice of this cake on a plate j 
before him or her. They were nibbling it, and ! ! 
mincing it up with knives. All were silent, and ! I 
all looked anxious and dissatisfied. Ailsie ! 
thought the silence and the dissatisfaction was I 
ail on account of her audacious entrance. 

“This way 1” said Lady Betty MacQuillan, in 
a voice that made Ailsie start, and the august 
hostess cleared a place at her mde for our 
blushing lierpine. The wax-li^ts blazed ou 
Lady Betty’s golden turhan, and Ailsie did not 
dare to look at her- face. She sat down, and Lady 
Betty with her own hand helped hm* to a small 
cut of the wonderful cake. Ailsie was very 
hungty, and the cake was very good. She de- 
voured a few morseb eagerly; wen she ceased 
eatiire. 

“ Why don’t you cat, .chfld f” said Lady Betty, 
iu a voice that again made Ailsie start ; and this 
time she ventured to look up. 

She looked up, and starea as if the clouds had 
opened above her head. There was a little 
withered yellow face, with twinkling black 
eyes, looking down on her— a face that she bad 
seen before. It was Penny McGambridge, from 
Lough Neagh side, w'hb was to have been her 
godmother only for tlie unfortunate pain in her 
heel, who was siHmg there, dressed up in purple 
velvet aud a cloth of gold turban. Oh, mntther ! 
What would be the end of this? Penny 
McCambridge befooling all the gentry folks of 
the country round, pretending to be the lady of 
Castle Craigic ! Or, stay ! , Whether was PeWy 
McCambridm acting Lady Betty MacQttillan, 
or had Lady Betty MacQuillan been acting 
Penny McCafhbridgo ? 

“ Why don’t you cat, child ?” repeated Lady 
Betty, as Ailsie sat turning her piece of cake 
.about on her plate. 

“I’m hungry enough/’ said Ailsie, “but I 
cannot ate this, my lady, barria’ you want me 
to choke Hiysel’ !” ' 

And Ailsie held up her bit of cake in which 
was wedged the ring that declared hm^ the 
heiress of Castle Craigie. 

Well, I need not tell how after siupper some 
of the -guests who were spiteful ordmod their 
carri^;es and whirled away in disgust; liow 
others, who were not spiteful, wayed and ; 

danced the morning in ; how some, vriro were i 

good natured, congratulated' Ailsie bn her good I 
luck : how others, who were quite the reverse, T 
yet fawned on the bewildered heroine of the 
evonmg. How Ailsie was kept ,4lose by the 
wonderful Lady Betty aU the rest cf the time ; 
bow she watched iu vmu for auotlmr glim{»se of 
Hughie ; how, lathe end, she wasAonweted to a 
splendid bedchamber, where she' was frightened 
out of her senses at the g^seur of the furiri- . 
tore, and could, not get of sleep for the ' 
softneiis of the stat^ My , ' 

1?he news was not teavdling over the ; ; 
country, dnd next da^Hrhen a enrnt^ dto$i^ - ' 
up to ttm foot of the ^ha», Jamie ana hia iirih 
woaj^t they were,]|^|mim to reeeire 1p$ir 
fortunate datu^itot' wi# dig^W. But 
Ailsie Walked' rn/to thmh -to a wmte pclisshw&d 
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smxdallcd slippers, her boniiie dark eyes looking? 
out at thc\u from under the shatle of a pink 
satin liat and feathers, this delusion of theirs 
uas dispelled. Mary’s e.XMltation knew no 
bounds, and Jamie sud, Can this diw lady be 
my daufjhter?” nervously, and with tears in bis 
eyes. And Ailsk sat a chair in the middle 
ot the floor bad. swept so often, and cried, 
ami pn^ed e€ her flnC hat, and threw it to the 
fnrth^t ebroer of the kitchen, vowiaj? she wodd 
never ileave her father and mother to ffo and live 
with li&dy Betty. And Lady BeftT> who was 
presetd, was sot a hit asgry, atthongh the bean* 
.UM hat was spoiled; but began teUing how 
would edueate Ausie, and take her to see 
the distant world, aad how* she would dress her 
like a princess, and marry her to some grand 
sehthnnaa^ yho should either bear the name of 
MacQwtllan, or adopt it, 
fint Ailsie only ezymg worse at this than 
heflj^, she threw a parse of gold into Mr^’s 
. hip, and began describing all the good things 
she wonld m for Jamie and his wife if Ailsie 
would only come with, her; -how she wodd 
build thmn a pretty house ; how they should have 
servants to attend them, and hones and cows, 
and moi^ at command. And Ailme, listening to 
thie, cried more violently than ever, with her 
swbQmi eyes staring through the door, out to the 
hill that led apross to Hughie’s. Then, when 
liOdy Betty had done, Mary the mother began. . 

Ailsie took her eyes hrom the open doer, and 
looked at hen; fhther. But Jamie, afraid to mar 
liis dtUd’s brifliant prospects, only bung his 
hea^ usd soidsever a word at all. 

Then Ailsie’s heart seemed to break with one 
loud sob. ** I’ll go feth !” cried slie, " an’ may 
God' foigive ye all!” and rushed oat of the 
cottage and down the lonan, bareheaded and 
weeping. Midway she stepped on the road, and, 
ppliwe oiTone of her pretty alioes, she flung it 
from nor with all her might till it struck the 
trank of a far tree growing on the hill that led 
tO'Hus^ie’s. 

^ That's the slipper to you, for good luck, 
JSh^giue Bevnish!” she said; “an’ if ever 1 
ftioget .yod to marry a flne gentleman, may the 
Lw turn mj gran’ gowns into rags again, an’ 
i^‘bit th^ 1 axe mto sand in my month !” 

8o AMs said geod>by to home. The next 
liady Betty and Miss Mae^illan departed 
CMie. Craigie for the Continent. 

’ CHAIfflEtt IV, 

Vpai yciWs- passed away, and Jaurie and Mary 
bad' grown Aesastomed to thmr improved eir- : 


gS'Mr word' iii..- bestowing on tAem all those 
' bMli&tf . which eanmusated wiien ooax> 

1% . Whether they were 

saj^fled yrith \ that, fortune had 

"fMes,! 'i^''^)«p»clvW3 - knew best. 

' .'ilpM' K td. ssB' ,^m. Maty 

■ku some aMpd ’ talk about " mr 

. dai^hter, Miss .ICaaQnilia]!;” hat- the Widd# 
,Bevttmh often 'shook her 'head, saying th^ 

• Were dull enou^ when 'nohbi^y was by, ana. 

• iband Aihne baa'fmrgottot theiA, 


Ned Muckleheni and ATidiaffy the miller 
had each consoled himself witli a wife long ago. 
Hughie Devnish still taught liis school^ and 
his mother still called him in to his sapper of 
evenings ; but he was not the same Hughie, the 
widow vowed, never since the night of Lady 
Bbfty’s ba^ when Jie liad taken the strange 
whim of going serving at tbe castle. That some 
one had put a charm on him that ujght, &om the 
effects 01 which he had never recovered was the 
Widow Devnish’s firm belief. He was' ’* as 
gnve as a judge,” slie said, from morning till 
Bmht, all wrapped up in the inq^ovement of his 
pehool, nevmr would go to a danee or a jfair like 
other young men, and, say what she might to 
him, wonld admit no thought of taking a wife, 
though hie means would allow of it now, since 
he had got some tuitions among the gentry- 
folks of the neighbourhood. The Widow Dev- 
nish was very proud of her son, but she was 
sorely afraid there was ** something ^ him,” 
Tor, strangest of all, onee when she came into 
his schoolroom at dusk unnoticed, she saw him 
looking at a little kid shoe, ivith long silken san- 
dals flanging from it. “ She’ll forget,” he wtis say- 
ing, as he turned it about, and wound the sandals 
round it, “ of course, of course she’ll forget.” 

AU this time, while things had been going on so 
wit-li these vulgar and iusignifleaut folks at homo, 
neither Ailsie nor Lady Betty had been seen at 
Cratle Criugie. Lady Betty surrounded herpro- 
t^gAe with French, Italian, drawing, and music, 
masters. But lyitli these had Ailsie concerned 
herself but littlel ” Hughie Devnish could never 
tache me,” she would say, coolly, when they worn 
ready to wring their hands with vexation, “ an’ 
I don’t think it’s likely ye’re any cleverer than 
him.” However, there were some things that 
Ailsie did learn in time. Being observant and 
imitative, she acquired a habit of speaking tole- 
rable French, and when talking lOnglish she 
modified, though she did not by anv means give 
up, her brogue. She very soon leanil. to llirt a 
fan, to carry her handsome gowns with case, 
and to develop certain original grac'c.s of 
manner which were considered by many to be 
very charming in the pretty lu'ircss of Lady 
Betty’s Indian thousanos. Altogether, the pa- 
troness found herself obliged to be content, 
though- the young lady could read neither 
French nor Italian, nor yet could she play on 
the mianet or guitar. 

Aiisic’s education being thns finished. Lady 
Betty set her heart on an ambitious marriage 
for hm- favourite. She introduced her to society 
in Paris; 'and saw her making conquests right 
and left at the most fashmsmble watering-places 
on the Cootiaent. Ailaie’ssparkiiiig eyes were 
enchudin^y foiled by ber^ dmmoodb, and pro- 
posale in plenty were laid at her feet. But 
AMeie, thou^^h. mjbyum right merrily the homage 
so Ikmdy pud' bee, oi^ latched at the offers of 
mmriage, as tho^h it ypste quite impossible to 
ncgard thekh os anyt-hing but so Mny very 
leapliAicikes. Lac^Betttc- did pet, join, in ibis 
iduw of .ihe mattdr,. but .sue .bed putience with 
iM: heitess fau. a. epasidrirabic. time, as Ailsie 
always modified her displeasure by wyipg, on her 
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rofusjil of eaoJi “i^ood iiiulchX" I "'ill marry a 
better mait .still, Lady |{eit\.“ 
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After four years, lauly Betty, who was 
a wilful old lafiv, aud whose patience was ex- 
hausted, quaiTelied with her about it, and before 
she recovered her temper she took ill and died, 
and Ailsie found herself one day sad and soli- 
tary in Paris, without the protection of her kiffd 
indulgent friend. 

Tear.s would not mend the matter now, nor 
would they alter the will which Lady Betty had 
left behind her, the conditions of which were 
fair enough, said Ailsie’s suitors, when the con- 
tents of the Important document became known. 
One year had the impatient old lady given her 
chosen heire.ss, in the space of whidt time to 
become a wife. And if at the end of that year 
she was still found to be a spinster, not a penny 
had she, but might go back to the cottage at 
the top of tlio lonan, and take with her her 
father and mother to work for them as before, 
to milk her cows, mid feed her hens, and pw- 
suadc herself, if she liked, that her wit, and her 
diamonds, and her beauty, and her lovers, hod 
ail had their existence in a tantalizing dream, 
wliich had visited her between roosting-time in 
tlic evening and coek-erow of a cUuming morn- 
ing. Hut, should she marry liefore the year 
wfui out, bestowing on her husband the name of 
MacQuillau, then would the sh?de of Lady 
P.(*(ty be ajipeased, and the Indian thousands 
an<t the Irish rentals, together with the old 
ancestral halls of Castle Craigic, would all be- 
long to Ailsie and the fortunate possessor of her 
wcaltliy' little baud. 

Very fair conditions, said the suitors, and 
proposals jtoured in ou Ailsie.; But io and be- 
hold ! the flinty-hearted damsel proved as obsti- 
nate as ever ; and, in the midst af wonderment 
aud disappointment, having attained the ago of 
(wctiU-iiuc, and being altogether her own mis- 
tress, slit' u rote to her retainers at Castle Oi-aigio 
to aiiiiinumc Iut arrival there upon a certain 
suiiiK.t'r day. (Ircat was the glory of Maiy 
Mac ( t\H!lau when she received a letter frOin her 
daugliii r, dfsiriug that her father and mother 
should ai once take up their abode at the castle, 
bidng there lo receive hot at her arrival. Great, 
indeed, was her triumph wheu Miss O’Trimmins 
.sat making her a gown of brown velvet, and a 
lure cap with lappets,^ in which lo meet her 
child, aud when Jamie’s blue coat with the 
bright gold buttons came home. 

Ailsie brought a whole horde of foreigners 
with her, brilliant ladies of rank, who called her 
pet and darling in broken English — and needy 
marquises — aud counts with slender means, who 
were nevertheless veiy magnifleent persons, 
and still hoped to win the Irish charmer. 
Balls, plays, and sports of idi km<b went 
on at the Castle, and those of the gentty-iblks 
who, from curiosity, or a better feeling, came 
to visit Ailsie, found her in thninldstof a room- 
ful of glittering comrianj, ifeessed in a tine 
satin sacqne mid pean ^Krings^ with her, hair 
coming into her eyes in vdty oewibehing litttej 
tendril curls, aud seated betyveen'Mary in the 
brown velvet and liqppeiai, JataW in the 1 


new coat with the buttons.* They went away 
.saying she was wouilerful indeed, considering, 
delightfully odd and pretty, and tlicy wondered 
wliich of those flaunting foreigners slic was 
going to marry iu the end. Meantime the 
year was fljfing away, and old neighbours of her 
mother’s begau to shake tlicir licads over tlin 
Are, of nights, and to say that if Ailsie did not 
take care, she might be a penniless lass yet. 

Things were in this p<»itkm, when, one fine 
morning, Miss Mae^iuHan driving, out with 
some of her grand friends, thought proper to 
stop at the door of Devuislrs school- 

house. The sehoelmaster turned and then 
pale as he saw Ailsie’s feathers coming noddmg 
m to liim through the doorway, followed by a 
brilliant party of grandees, and two footmen 
dragging a huge pmreel of presents for his girls 
and toys. Ailsie coolly set her ladies and 
gcutleffleu uupackii^ the parcel and distributing 
its contents,, whilst she questioned the school- 
master apou many subjects wBh the air of a 
lUiie duchess, whose humoor it was to make 
inquiries, and who never, certainly, had seen 
that place, much less conversed MUth that per- 
son before. ^ ^ , 

Hughie endured her whim with proud 
patience, till, just before she left him, on open- 
ing his desk to. restore a book to its place, she 
demanded to see a certain little dark thing whhsli 
was peeping out from under some papers. Then, 
with evident mmoyance, he produced a little 
black kid shde. So the story runs. 

“ Why, it’s only a slipper !” said Ailsie, tumr 
ing it about and looking at it jiut as the Widow 
Devnish had.itotected ilughie in doing. “What 
an odd thing to keep a shoe in a desk 1 But it 
looked like the cover of a booL Good monung;” 

As the party drove off, it is said that one of 
the gentlemeu remarked tliat the schoolmaster 
was a fine-looking iutelligeut fellow, fit fin a 
better station than that wluch he filled- ' And it 
is further said tliat next day Ailsie made a pre- 
sent to this gentleman of a snuff-box worth a 
hundred guineas. 

When Ailsie went to her room on her return 
home on this August afternoon, she walked pvar 
to a handsome gold casket which stood wem her 
table, unlocked it, and took out a little kiif dipper 
which looked os if she must have but 

of Ilugbie’s desk. In ^ sole of it was pinned 
a slip of paper,, on which wore aorawled^-m a 
crude luma, the words: 

“ If ever X forget yo% Maghie Devntdb, to 
marry a fine gentleman, may ^ Xtord. tarn my 
gran’ gowns into Hags aig^i'anjl the bk:,that I 
ate into Sand in my lammbiJ’ . 

And tho Lord^a goin’ Ao do it'ucry fost/* 
said Ailsie, frilling back bet old of talk? 
ing, as she lopkw this ejpecinmn cl her old .. 
way of jtritmg, ,^‘if I do hot look, to ^t vwrr ^obii, , 
an’ -be kecjiiin’ mv wordi An’ God kab#B, . 

Devriiah^’’ stm aadedt'aa the lo^pd%^ 

witli a almtp mmp,.^’'you^ib;Bi0feiifa gemlbatfuk 
any dW the sun risea (m . yon,* than ever -poor 
Aimie*]! ho of a'l ‘ 
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And I am p;i\Tii 1o undersiand that short!) his puynt of old tlavii, “ what am I to say in th(- 
aftcr this, the lady of the castle scut a message answer F** 

to licr guests to say slie was indisposed (Aiisie *‘Eeili I don’t know,” smjs Ailsie. 


to licr guests to say slie was indisposed (Aiisie *‘Eeili I don’t know,” smjs Ailsie. 

had picked up a lew pretty worasL from the ‘‘Rut what reply do you mean to give!” 

heat, and must beg them to excuse ner absence asked Hughie, striving, we are assured, to com- 


from amongst them for the rest of the day. 


Tt was on this very evening tliat Hughie letter P” 


maud himself. Am 1 to say yes or no in llie 


Dc\nisli was walking up and down his sehooh “I tell ye I don*t know, Hughie Devnish,” 
room floor, musing, 1 ara told, on the impossi- said Ailsie, crossly. “I gave a promise to nu- 
bility of his endttrii^ iu the future to ha\e other, an’ he never i»as freed me from it yet. J 
Ailsie cotniilg into his^ school at any hour she b’licve ye’ll know best what to put iu the let ther 
pleased* to play the mischief with his feelings, ycrsel’.” 

and the lady patroness amongst his boys and ‘^Ailsie!” cried Hughie, rising to his feet. 


and the lady patroness amongst his boys and ‘^Ailsie!” cried Hughie, rising to his feet, 
girls« £fo haa just come to tlie point of re- “did you come here for nothing but to dhrivc 
solviag to give up his labours here, and to go me inad P Or, avoumeen, is u possible you 

nff tft his forfiiTiA in AmftriAA. whftn ftlick ! wnnld mnrrv mA VAf V” 


off to seek bis fortune in America, when elick ! would marry me yet Y 


vent the latch of the door, and (of courw, thinks 
he, it rouat be a dream), in walked Ailsie. Not 


*‘3?eth it is, Hnghic,” said Ailsie. 

And after the letter was written they went in 


the Lady Bountiful of the morning, in satin gown and had tea with tlie Widow Uevuish. 


and nodding feathers, but the ventablo old Ailsie 


The next morning Miss MacQuiliau appeared 


iu wiuoli she had tripped in to him on that other 


August e«mia?5w&U this was the anniw- not contramet the rqiorr. rAnv 

eary, wlmn^bad shown him her invitation to darkly at Ins neighbour, and ‘Mt I.. 

Ks>n h^ ? wus tlic qucstiou OU CVCIT lip. Atilt 


that the heiress was engaged; while i 
herself did not contradict the rp]>urf. 


gfi WQS just putting out the ' mible drone mid ilew otl 

glare of the sunset behind the latticed windows, honey elsewhere; sind It u> not I, 

tnd when Hughie had pinched himself and said 1 lie others, one by one, and followciH^ 
found that he was not dreaming at all, he «iid by-and-by Adsic was left peuecit.lly 

ll.»t 1.. l.n/1 n..( UipOSSeSSlOU of IkT CUstlc ; U llCrOnpOIl Hl(Te M .IS 


found that he was not dreaming at all, he «iin ny-anu-ny ausic was icit peuecit.iiy 

next became veiysurc that he had gone out « 4 >o 8 wssiou of her castle ;uhcronpoii1ii.TrM..s 
of his senses with trouble, and that he was look- wedding, at wliipli Marj, Janiic, as.tl i 

iiig ftt an object conjured up before his eyes by ^rc the only guests, 

his own diseased imagination. However, the A uondcr (‘X]urcs on tin 

annorti:™. inninj .. it .v.- Slid att(T a fcw vpars Hugh J)eviii-li J\1 - 


apparitjou looked very substantial as it ap- f! ^ v ^ vears iiugu i^evu^u 
proacbed. and sitting down on the end of one upon ^ no despicab <• 

of the forms, it dismayed a paper which it un- I’®*’***’” by many wlio thought it their duty lo 

folded in its hii^s — hands that were white in- sn® ®® on his wedduig-day. 

stead of brown, making the only dJfirrenee be- wokk ny jin. dicki ns 

tween tuie and the Ola Ailsie. lu Monthly i*»tti.,nBiformwuii thp ot.-iuo i .i.o. 

**I vegot a letther here, Mistber Uevnisli,” “Uiokwich,’’ “Cowipnioi' & 

SftidAilsic’Boldvoioe, speaking with Ailsle’s old NowpnhUshmp, paki ,vv., inn i ,oi 

brogue, and in the sly raischiovous tone that OiTli MIITIIAT, K HI I'M) 
Hogh'lc remembered well : «an’, if ye plase. 1 

inysei , ye KUOWe WitUJlIoBtrationBbyMAUciabin.i 

Not knowiug what to say to her, lie took the Loufiou*. chairman and lUm x:> j, J’u-rathiiv 

letter out of her Land and glanced over it. It = 

was a proposal of marriage &gm Ailbic’b old tor- JoKipuiyiiKiied, in ou^ voi., femaii post s\c 
sneator, MacQuiliau of the lleek. uo^rdB, 2 s <;d ; niHo L»uiviry Ldiuou, now 

He sfthoohnaster was trembling, you may be- ivrTimV’no^/v^^i’.rxrnkT/iT. 

lievc, with many confused ideas ana sensations THE BUBBLES OF HNAIhCE. 
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trben he foldecf the letter and returned it ; but ^ uepriut of Artiejorf wiiJch have appeArod in tin 
he inked Lis pen manfully, and produced a slieet c^\^man 

of Papes', Ihen s^ wmting with much imticnco 

for ins Tisitor 8 dustaiuon. But Ailsie sat quiet 14 , udnau-tutL 

with her eyes upon the floor, and so there was a 

wwdiause. THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME 

.r, ^y“v**y* “ V "'J” nnUllsUert on Oie of August, niico &h. CJ., 

^tohed loniug, as it ^ he were addtcssing only Bound m rioui. 

' 3BKP ox TUB TlllUTmTn VcmUMB. 


rHa t>f Tnmtati^JrUet'^ /tm Auu lax TbaB Boukh hjemved iy the Avthu-. . 
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